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PREFACE 

TO    THE    ELEVENTH    EDITION. 


In  the  preface  to  the  tigWi  edition^  (which  vill  be  fouDd  upon  the 
next  page,)  something  like  a  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
Book  op  the  Indians  may  be  seen;  in  addition  to  which  it  may 
be  stated  here,  that  the  ninth  and  tenth,  editions  were  merely  reprints 
of  the  eighth,  without  either  additions  or  corrections. 

The  work  was  an  original  attempt  to  bring  the  events  in  Indian 
history  under  certain  heads,  which  heads  were  the  leaders  in  the 
eventa  on  the  side  of  the  Indians.  This  plan,  although  the  most 
difficult  probably  that  could  have  been  chosen,  has  been  well  received 
by  the  public,  which  encourages  the  publishers  to  continue  its  publi- 
cation. 

The  date  of  my  last  preface,  on  the  following  page,  was  accidentally 
omitted.  It  should  have  been  1841.  The  disagreement  between  the 
dates  in  the  title-pages  of  books  of  the  present  day,  with  certain  facts 
in  other  parts  of  them,  often  set  matters  in  a  ludicrous  point  of  view. 
The  practice  of  stereotyping  has  caused  much  confusion,  if  not  all  that 
to  which  I  refer.  It  now  behoves  an  author,  like  the  almanac  maker, 
to  write  his  preface  to  suit  the  latitude  of  one  year  as  well  as  another. 
This  remark  is  made  to  explain  some  seeming  inconsistencies  which 
may  be  found  in  the  work,  it  being  stereotyped.  The  reader  is  there- 
fore desired  to  bear  in  mind,  that  the  whole  work,  as  it  now  appears, 
was  published  in  1841,  and,  with  the  exception  of  some  important 
corrections,  and  a  few  notes  at  the  end,  has  remained  the  same  to  this 
time.  There  has,  however,  been  added  to  this  edition,  a  very  particu- 
lar Index,  at  a  great  expense  of  labor ;  and  it  is  now  submitted  as 
finished,  though  not  as  ajUnished  performance. 

The  author  is  not  insensible  to  the  approbation  which  has  been 
constantly  bestowed  upon  his  labors,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
he  would  here  tender  his  sincere  gratitude  in  return.  That  approba- 
tion, with  the  kind  expressions  of  the  most  esteemed  literary  and  other 
friends,  has  encouraged  him  to  continue  his  labors  in  the  same  field ; 
and  he  now  has,  in  a  forward  state,  a  very  comprehensive  work  on  our 
Indian  affairs,  brought  together  under  a  more  perfect  system  than  any 
thing  of  the  kind  hitherto  promulgated,  and  far  more  extensive.  Time 
will  determine  its  fate. 

Boston,  May^  1849. 


PREFACE. 


Tub  itadT  of  American  Hiitory  in  general,  and  of  Indian  History  in  partienlar,  baa 
long  been  the  fiiTorite  employment  of  many  of  my  honn ;  I  cannot  say  "leisure  hours," 
for  such  are  unknown  to  me ;  but  time  amidst  a  Tariety  of  cares  and  business,  and  be< 
Ibre  and  after  '*  business  hours."  My  first  publication  upon  the  subject  of  the  Indiana 
istory  of  Philip's  War,  a  duodecimo,  with  notes  and  an 


was  an  edition  of  Church's  History 


years  since,  one  of  the  proprietors  told  me  they  amounted  to  some  thirty  or- forty ;  yet 
M second  edition"  is  continued  in  the  title-page  to  this  day,  (1848).  tn  this  repuSli- 
cation  I  intimated  my  design  of  a  work  upon  Indian  Bioorapht,  and  in  1832,  a  small 
duodecimo  of  348  pages,  bearing  that  title,  was  published.  In  that  edition,  the  chiefs 
and  others  noticed  were  arranged  alphabetically.  In  1833,  a  second  edition  was  issued, 
with  Thb  Book  of  thb  Indians  superadded  to  the  title.  The  volume  now  contained 
three  times  as  much  as  before,  and  yet  my  materials  were  scarcely  half  exhausted.  It 
was  in  octavo,  and  under  an  entirely  new  arrangement,  namely,  in  books  and  chanters ; 
each  BOOK  being  paged  br  itself,  for  the  purpose  of  adding  new  matter  at  some  niture 
time  at  the  end  of  each  oook.  This  arrangement  was  continued  through  all  the  edi- 
tions to  the  present.  ▲  third  edition,*  also  considerably  enlarsed,  was  published  in 
1834,  which  extended  to  648  pages,  108  more  than  the  second.  Tne  same  year  produced 
a  fourthf  with  a  few  corrections,  but  without  altering  the  number  of  the  edition  in  the 
title-page.  K  fifth,  which  stands  numbered  as  the  Jotir^A,  appeared  in  1835,  with  the 
addition  of  a  catalogue  of  all  the  principal  Indian  tribes,  arranged  alphabetically. 
This  was  drawn,  at  great  expense  of  time,  from  an  incredible  number  of  sources.  The 
second  edition  had  been  stereotvped,  to  the  original  cost  of  which  great  expense  had 
been  added  in  corrections  and  additions,  considerably  exceeding  the  profits  which  had 
accrued,  and  I  was  now  beginning  to  console  myself  that  very  little,  if  any  thing,  more 
would  be  required  by  way  of  additions  or  corrections,  and  that  I  should  soon  begin  to 
derive  some  small  advantage  from  it,  as  it  had  been  tolerably  well  received ;  but  I  found 
I  had  **  reckoned  without  my  host ;  "  for,  on  the  night  of  the  SOth  of  September,  1885, 
the  whole  was  consumed  by  fire.  This  was  quite  oiscouragina.  However,  I  soon  de- 
termined to  stereotype  it  anew.  Thus  taking  advantage  of  what  I  had  considered  a 
.  great  misfortune,  I  began  to  revise  the  whole  throughout.  Parts  were  rewritten,  and 
additions  made  in  almost  every  page,  and  the  page  itself  was  enlarged,  although  one 
of  Uie  pages  of  the  former  editions  contained  as  much  reading  as  two  ocUvo  pages  in 
the  common  type.  Besides  this  enlargement  of  the  pages,  their  number  was  extended 
to  MX  hundred.  Such  were  the  preparations  for  the  euOh  (though  printed  as  the  fifth) 
edition,  an  impression  of  which  was  issued  in  1836.  The  next  year  produced  a  eevemth. 
This  was  the  same  as  the  preceding,  excepting  a  few  imporUnt  corrections.  I  come 
now  to  the  eighth  and  present  edition,  which  has  received  very  important  enlargements 
in  the  three  last  books,  amounting  to  more  than  one  hundred  paoee;  and  it  may  be 
proper  to  note,  that  all  after  pages  143  of  Book  III.,  96  of  Book  Iv.,  168  of  Book  V., 
are  additions  to  what  has  been  before  published.  And  the  catalogue  of  the  taxbbs 
has  been  enlarged  to  more  than  twice  its  original  amount.  It  is  now  submitted  with 
all  its  imperfections ;  and,  although  I  hope  to  multiply  the  number  of  editions,  I  have 
no  intention  of  ftirther  enlarging  the  work. 

This  edition  has  been  delayed  many  months  in  consequence  of  a  hope  I  had  enter- 
tained of  living  to  be  assured  that  the  Florida  war  was  at  an  end.  That  time  may  now 
be  considered  to  have  arrived.  On  the  events  ot  that  war,  as  will  be  seen,  I  have  been 
full  and  particular ;  and,  if  events  of  importance  have  escaped  me,  it  was  not  because 
I  had  not  u»ed  great  exertions  to  possess  myself  of  them,  if,  however,  a  doubt  should 
be  raised  upon  this  head,  I  would  refer  the  skeptical  reader  to  a  document  published 
by  order  of  the  U.  8.  Senate  in  1840,  purporting  to  be  a  report  of  the  secrets^  of  war, 
**  showing  the  massacres  committed  and  the  property  destroyed  by  the  hostile  Indians 
in  Florida  '*  since  1835,  where  a  comparison  may  be  made  between  what  I  have  pub- 
lished, and  the  amount  of  information  in  the  possession  of  the  war  department. 

The  history  of  the  wrongs  and  sufferings  of  the  Cherokees  has  been  an  important 
addition  to  tnis  edition ;  and,  whatever  judgments  may  be  pronounced  upon  it  by  the 
present  generation,  I  shall  remain  silent,  under  the  oonsciousness  that  I  have  done  no 
sniustice  to  the  parties  concerned.  I  have  been  an  observer  through  the  whole  course 
of  it,  and  registered  events  as  they  passed.  I  have  not  used  a  durk  in  the  dark,  but 
the  broadsword  in  open  day,  with  nir  warning  to  the  adversary.  **  Let  those  who 
undertake  prepare  to  undergo." 

•  As  the  woid  tikiem  la  the  tide-pam  of  a  book  now-a-dayt  may  memn  any  thiof  or  nothing, 
when  a  number  ■Undi  befitro  It,  I  will  Juil  ob^rvo  tliat  my  ftnt  e4iil«m  eonsiatad  of  1,500  copiM. 
tbe  second  of  S,000,  tiie  third  of  900,  the  fborUi,  fUUi,  and  sixth  of  1,000  eaeli,  and  ibe  seveotii  of 
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whitaa— DomiaioB*  of  the  baahaba— Perishe*  in 
war— Paaaaeooaway — Hi*  dominion*— Hi*  last 
apeech  to  hi*  people— PptiUon*  the  court  <^ 
Maasachoaetla— Landa  allotted  to  him— Engliah 
.  aand*  a  force  to  diaarm  hint— Their  fean  or  hi* 
enmity  onfoondod— They  aeite  and  ill  treat  hia 
aoo  He  eacapea— Traditiooa  ooocerniag  him— 
Wannalancet— Hi*  *itoation  in  Philip's  war— 
Me**engen  and  letten  aent  him  by  the  English 
—He  again  retire*  into  the  wiMeraeaa — Mosely 
deatrova  hia  village— Imprieoned  for  debt— Fo- 
von  Chriatianity— A  apeech— Wehanowaowrit, 
aachem  of  New  Hampahire— Roblnhood— Hia 
aaie*  of  land  in  Maine— Mooquine—Kennebia 
— A**imina*qun  Abbigadasseir— Their  residen- 
ece  and  aalea  of  land— Melaneholy  fote  of 
Chooorua, 977 

Chaf.  YUL  Sqaando,  aaohemof  Saeo-Attaeks 


y 


CONTESTB, 


tlM  town  oTSaeo— Sinrnkr  ■oeoant  of  him  by  a 
contemporary— The  ill  treatment  of  hia  wife  a 
eauta  of  war— Hie  humanity  in  reetoring  a  eap- 
Uire— Madokawando— Caueea  of  hia  hoatility— 
Aaaiminaaqua— Uia  apeeob— Speech  of  Tarum- 
Un— Mo0— la  carried  to  Boaton  to  execute  a 
treaty— la     Madoliawando*a   ambaaaador— Re- 
leaae  of  Thomaa  Cobbeir-Madoliawando*a  iLiiid- 
peaa  to  priaonen— Mosua  attacka  Wella  and  ia 
beaten  off— Attacked  the  nest  year  by  the  In- 
diana under  Madokawando  and  a  company  of 
Frenchmen— Are  repulaed  with  great  ioaa— lo- 
eidenta  of  the  aiege— Mona.  Gaatiena— A  further 
Moount  of  Mozue— Wannngonet— Aaaaeambuit 
—Further  account  of  Mugg^Hia  death— 6y. 
mon,  Andrew,  Jeoil^y,  Peter,  and  Joaeph— Ao- 
eount  of  their  depredationa— Life  of  Kankama- 
ffu*— Treated  with  neglect^Fliea  hia  country— 
Becomea  an  enemy— Suipriae  of  Dover  and 
murder  of  Migor  Waldroo— Maaandowet^Wo- 
lombo— Hia  fort  captured  by  Church— Kankam- 
a«aa*a  wife  and  children  taken— Hopcbood— 
GBnapieuoua  in  the  maaaaere  at  Salmon  Falla— 
Hia  death— Hattahando—Megunne  way, . . .  .986 
Chaf.  IX.   Bomazeen— Treachery  of  the  whitea 
towarda  him— la  inpriaoaed  at  Boaton— Savea 
the  life  of  a  female  captive— Oaplurea  Baco— 
It  killed— Armhawikwabemt— Hia  capture  and 
death— Bgeremet—Scixed  at  Pemmaqoid— Bar- 
baroualv  murdered— Treachery  of  Chubb— Ita 
requital-Cautain  Tom— Snrpriaea  Hampton— 
Dony— Hia  fort  captured  by  Colonel  Church— 
fivenU  of  Choreh*a  expedition  -Captain  Sinuno 
— Treata  with  the  Engliah  at  Caaco— Hia  apeech 
—Wattanummoo— Captain  Samuel- Hia  fight 
at  Damaria  Cove— Hegan— One  of  the  name  bar- 
baroualy    deatroyed    by   the    whitea— Mogg— 
Weatbrook  buma  Nerigwok— Some  account  of 
the  Jeauit  Raale— MouTton'a  expedition  to  Ner- 
igwok—Death  of  Mogg— Death  of  Father  Raale 
—Notice  of  Mooltoo— Charlevoix *a  account  of 
thia  a&ir—Paugua— Bounty  offered  for  Indian 
Malpa— Captain  John  Lovewell'a  firatexpedi- 
tton— Hia  aeeond  hunt  for  Indiana— Falb  in  with 
PKugua— Fighta  him  and  ia  ahiin— Incidenta— 

Sooga  oompoaed  on  the  event, 303 

Cbaf.  X.  The  St.  Francia  Indiana— Rogera'a  ex- 
pedition againat  theno— Philip— 8abatia—Ar- 
Bold'a  expedition— Natania— The  modern  Pe- 
Dobecota— Aitteon— Neptune-^apt.  Francia— 
Suaop  murdcra  an  Engliahmao— Specimen  of  tbe 
Penobaoot  language— Rowlea— Hia  prophecy— 
BliAd  Will-lGlled  by  the  Hohawka-Aaaacam- 
buit— Viaiu  France  and  ia  knighted  by  the  king 
— Atucka  and  buma  Haverhill— Hia  cieath,.3lS 
Crap.  XI.  Deatruction  of  Deerfield,  and  captiv- 
ity  of  Reverend  John  Willioma  and  family^in 

Chap.  Xil.  Varioua  ineidenU  in  the  hiatory  of 
the  New  England  Indiana,  embracing  aeveral 
imporUnt  eventa,  with  a  aequel  to  aome  pre- 


TSpeeehes— Poeahontaa  again  lavea  Smith  and 
hiacomradea  from  being  murdered  by  her  father 

— ^Tomocomo, 3r^ 

Jhap.  II.  Reflection  upon  the  character  of  Pow^ 
hatan^Pocahontaa— She  aingularly  entertains 
CapUiu  Smith— Diaaater  of  a  boat*a  crew- 
Smith 'a  attempt  to  a*irpriae  Powhatan  frua- 
trtted  in  conaeguence— Pocabontaa  aavea  th« 
life  of  Wyffin— Betrayed  into  the  handa  of  the 
Engliah— Japaca we— Mr.  RoUe  merriea  Poca^ 
hontaa— Opachiaco— Pocahontaa  viaita  England 
—Her  interview  with  Smith— Diea  at  Graveaend 
—Her  aon— Opekankanoogh— Made  priaoner  by 
Smith— la  aet  at  liberty— Conducta  the  mas- 
•acre  of  IflSd-Plota  the  exUrpation  of  tho 
Engliah— Conducta  the  horrid  maaaarre  of  1644 
—la  taken  priaoner— Hia  conduct  upon  the  oo- 
caaion— Barbarooaly  wounded  by  the  guard— 
Laat  apeechj  and  magnanimity  in  death— Re- 
flectlone—Nickotawance—Totopotomoi— Joint 
the  Engliah  againat  the  Reehahecriana— la  de- 

feated  and  alain, 355 

Chap.  III.  Of  the  Creek  Indiana— Moakogeea— 
Prohibit  the  uae  of  ardent  apirita— Their  riae 
tnd  importance— Their  origin— CaUwbaa— 
Chikasaua— Cherokeea— A  mode  of  flattening 
their  hoada— Complexion  lighter  than  other 
Indiana— Semlnolea—Ruina  at  Onkmulgee 
Fieida— Expedition  of  Soto— He  killaSOOO  In- 
<l«*Dt —  Laudonnlere  —  Gourgea'  expedition  — 
Grijalva- Hoytoy  made  emperor  of  the  Cher- 
okeee— Sir  Alexander  Cumming— Hia  travelt 
among  the  Cherokeea— Seven  chieft  a 


I  accompany 

Bngland— AtUkullakulla— Skijaguauh 
,— Hia  apeech  to  the  kinc— Hia  death, 363 


him  to  £1 

ch  to  the  king— ] 
Crap.  IV.    Settlement  of  Carolina  and  Georgia 


BOOK  IV. 

BlOGBAFHT  AND  HI8TORT  07  THB 
SOTTTHEBN  INDIANS. 

Chap.  1.  Preliminary  obaervationa  reapecting  the 
country  of  tho  aouthern  Indiana— Wingina,  the 
firrt  Virginia  chief  known  to  the  Engliah— De- 
atrova  the  firat  colony  aettled  there — Henatonon 
— Skiko— Enaenore — Second  colony  abandona 
the  country— I'obarco  first  carried  to  England 
— ^ranganemeo— Hia  kindneaaoa— Hia  family — 
Hia  death — Powhatan — Boondariea  of  hia  coun- 
try—Surpriaoa  tbe  Poyankatanka— Captitin 
Smith  fighu  hia  people— Opekankanough  ukea 
Smith  priaoner— Takea  him  to  PowhaUn,  who 
eondemna  him  to  be  put  to  deatli — Smith 'a  life 
taved  at  the  interceaaion  of  Pocabontaa — Inai>- 
lenee  of  Puwhatnn  increaaed  by  Newport'a  folly 
— Smith  bringa  him  to  torma — A  crown  aent  over 
to  Powhatin  from  England^la  crowned  em- 
peror—Speech— CJaoa  atratagema  to  kilt  Smith 
—la  baflled  in  every  attempts-Smith  vitita  him 


— Tomoehichi  receivea  the  Engliah— Goea  to 
England  with  General  Oglethorpe— Makea  a 
tpeech  to  the  king— Hia  death— War  with  the 
Spaniarda-^utacitie  —  Malachty — Attakolla- 
kulla— Indiana  murdered— AtUkullakulla  pre- 
venta  retaliation  upon  whitea  in  hia  power- 
Cherokee  war  begina— Governor  Littleton't 
expedition— Impriaont  their  Ambaatadoi»— 
They  are  maaaacred— Colonel  Montgomery  aent 
againat  them— Battle  near  Keowee— Chero- 
keea take  Fort  London— Silone— Savea  th« 
life  of  Colonel  Byrd— Colonel  Grant  aubduea  the 
Cherokeea,  and   they  make   peace  with   the 

Whitea— Ghlucco, 369 

Chap.  V.  Moncaehtape,  the  7axo»— Narrative 
of  hia  adventurea  to  the  Pftclflc  Ocean— Grand 
ann,  chief  of  the  NatcheiF— Receivea  great  in- 
juatice  from  the  French— Concerta  their  de- 
atruction—700  French  are  cot  off— War  with 

them— The  Natcbex  deatroyed  in  their  turn 

Great-Mortar- M'Gillivray- Hia  birth  and  edu- 
cation—Viaita  New  York— Troublea  of  hia  na- 
tion— Hia  death— Tame-king— Mad-dog,  . .  .380 
Chap.  VI.  Weatherford— Hia  character  and 
country— The  corner-atone  of  the  Creek  confed- 
eracy—Favora  the  deaigna  of  Tecumaeh — Cap- 
turea  Fort  Mi  mma— Dreadful  maaaaere— Sub- 
jection of  the  Creeka— Weatherford  aurrenden 
himaeH— Hia  apeechea— M'Intoah— Aida  the 
Americana — Battle  of  Autoaaee— Great  alangh« 
ter  of  the  Indiana— Battle  of  the  Horae-«hoe- 
bend — Late  troublea  in  the  Creek  nation — 
H'Intoah  makea  illegal  aale  of  landa— Exe- 
cuted for  breaking  the  lawa  of  hia  country— 
Menaw  way  —  Tuntenngge  —  Hawkina  —Chilly 
M'f  ntoah,  aon  of  William— Marriage  of  hia  ai»- 

ter— Lovett, 388 

Chap.  VII.  Creek  war  continued— View  of  the 
Creek  country— General  Jackaon  ordered  out 
against  them— Relievea  Ohinnaby— Shrlokta— 
Path-killer— Capture  of  Litufutche— Tho  Tal- 
lufhatchea  deatroyed  by  General  Coffee- 
Battle  of  Talladegn— Anecdote— Maaaaere  of 
the  Hallibeea— Further  account  of  Antoaaeo 
battle — Battle  of  Camp  Defiance — Timpoochio 
—Battle  of  Erkannkaka-Puahamata- Weath- 
erford—Jim  Fife— Battle  of  Emukfan— A  teo- 
ond  battle — Fife'*  intrepidity — Battle  of  Enoto- 
ebopko— Tobopoka— End  or  the  Creek  ^ 


coirrsiiTS, 


BaAth  of  three  Propbeto— MoQolioe—ll*aiMao 
—Colbert,  a]iaa  Piomineo— Hia  exploits^Aneo 
dota— Harder  of  Joha  Morri>~MiMhaltttbee 
Puahamata — Speech  of  liuhelatobee  and  of 
PuBhamaU  to  Laftjette  at  Waahiafton^Pu- 
Bbamata  diet  there— HiUiaba£0  vifliu  England 
— Bxcitet  the  Semioolea  to  waf— A  modern 
Poeahonta*— Homotlimed— MaMaerea  a  boat's 
erew  in  Apalachieola  Rirer— It  captured  with 
Billitiiajpo,  and  hanged — ^Neamathla^-BemoTaJ 
of  the  Florida  Indiana— Their  wieUhed  coodi- 
tioo— M*aaeeo— Rich  in  lands  and  tiavet— 
Fliet  to  Florida,  and  lotet  fait  effeeU, 384 

CnAT.  VIII.  Oroondt  of  the  Seminole  wax^ 
Cireamstancet  of  thoae  Indiant  mitnoderttood 
— UojottDett  of  tlie  war — ^Neamathla  deposed 
—Treaties— Of  HoQltrie  Creek— Payne's  Land- 
ing— Council  at  Camp  Kin*— It  broken  up  by 
Osceola— It  b  renewed,  and  a  party  agrees  to 
emigrate — Osceola's  oppositiou— Is  seiaed  and 
put  in  irons — Feigns  a  submission,  and  is  re- 
leased— Executes  an  agreement  to  comply  with 
the  demands  of  the  whites— The  physical  ood- 
dition  of  the  Indians, 410 

Chap.  IX.  The  Indians  prepare  for  war— Affair 
of  Hogtown — A  mail  carrier  killed— Sales  of 
the  Indians'  cattle  and  horses  advertised  by  the 
Indian  agnnt,  but  none  takes  place— Burnings 
and  murders  are  committed— Settlement  at 
New  River  destroyed— Remarkable  preserva- 
tion of  a  Mr.  Godfrey's  lamUy— Colonel  War- 
ren's defeat— Swamp  ^t— DMtruetion  of  New 
Smyrna— Defeat  and  death  of  Major  Dade,  with 
the  destruction  of  nearly  his  whole  party- 
Visit  to  his  battle-ground, 414 

Chat.  X  Of  the  principal  chieft  and  war  lead- 
ers of  the  Semmoles— Osceola— Micanopy — 
Jumper — Massacre  of  Oeneral  Thompson  and 
others  at  Fort  King— Battle  of  the  Ouithie- 
oooehee— Fight  near  Wetumka— Groat  distress 
of  the  country — Action  of  Congress  upon  it — 
Battle  at  Mosquito— Many  Creeks  join  the 
Beminolee— Fight  on  the  Suanee  River 490 

Ohap.  Xi.  Congress  makes  an  appropriation  for 
carrying  on  the  wai^-Remarks  in  the  Senate  of 
the  iTnited  States  on  the  war  with  the  Semi- 
nolee— Debate  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  the  bill  for  tha  relief  of  the  inhabiUuts  of 
Florida— Attack  on  some  Creeks  at  Bryant's 
Ferry — General  Gaines's  campaign  in  Florida — 
Fights  the  Indians  on  the  Ouithiecoochee— His 
eonference  with  Osceola — Resigns  his  com- 
mand, and  leaves  the  country-captain  Alli- 
son's skirmish— The  chief  Ouchee  Billy  killed 
—Siege  of  Camp  MeLomore— Great  suflTeriogs 
of  its  garrison— Delivered  by  Captain  Read— 
The  chief  Mad  Wolf  slain, 496 

Chap.  XIL  Craek  War— M orders  and  devasta- 
tions bpgio — ^Eleven  persons  killed  near  Colum- 
bus— Mail  routes  in  possession  of  the  Indiana— 
A  steamboat  attacked  and  men  killed— Chieft 
of  the  war  partiee— Mail  stages  destroyed— The 
town  of  Roanoke  bnrot--Colonel  Liudsay^s 
Florida  affair — Excessive  dismay  of  the  people 
of  Georgia- Murder  of  &milies— Fight  on  the 
Chattahooehie — Capture  of  Jim  Henry  and  Ne- 
amatbla — Account  of  the  ehie&— Surrender  of 
the  Indians, 433 

CHAr.  XIII.  OaUfnf  </  tts  cqpatHotiow  nf  th* 
Cktnktea^ 437 

Chap.  XIV.  Exfotriatum  ^  tAs  GSksroftsss,  cen- 
tmmaiy. 443 

ObapTxV.  JKstory  tf  tke  Obsrskeas,  wntki^ 
•ad, 449 

Gbap.  XVI.  fltaCary  ^  (*a  CktnkttM^  eonelmd- 
ad, 454 

Crap.  XVIL  The  Seminole  war  returned— 
Further  account  of  the  esuses  of  the  war— No- 
meroos  cases  of  grass  imposition — ^Bnd  conduct 
of  government  officers — ^A  new  treaty  of  remo- 
val urged — A  deputation  visits  the  west — ^Thoir 
report — Another  treaty — Speeches  oi  the  chiefs 
—Examination  of  the  policy  of  tne  government 
relative  to  a  removal  of  the  Indians^-Character 
of  borderers — Review  of  the  manner  treaties  of 
•ale  were  procured— The  president  angry  at  the 


Indiana'  pniiimplioo— BaiteioiM  tnstmeat  of 

thi«e  Miekasaakies 461 

Chap.  XVIIL  CanytMgtJu  aeeat*  ^CAa mr  l» 
tke  ti0M  afthe  wear  189S— Review  of  early  ditt. 
enitiee— The  Hogtown  mnrdei^— The  insnlt  to 
Oseeola— Micanopy— King  Payne— General 
Cliboh'a  expediuoo-^en.  Scott  attaeked— 
Massacre  at  Charlotte  Harbor— Fort  Micanopy 
besieged— Death  of  officers— lighthouse  affiiir 


of  Welika^-Creeks  and  Cherokeo 
affairs— IndiaiM  surpriseo— Murders— Battle  of 
San  Felasco  .Col.  Lane's  expedition— Hii 
melancholy  death— Gov.  Call  in  command— 
Battiea  of  the  Wahoo  Swamp— Gen.  Jvnp 
raaunMS  oonmaad— Hie  expoditioo  to  the  Wa- 
hoo,  .470 

Ohap.  XIX.  JBuania  ^  ikt  wmr  dnrw  (Aa  mmt 
1837— Expedition  to  Ahapopka— Osuchee  kUM 
— Jesup  parleys  with  the  chieft— Col.  Uender* 
son's  expedition— Battle  of  Lake  Mooroo— 
Treaty  of  Fort  Dade— Unobserved— Oseeola  at 
Fort  Mellon— Nomben  of  the  Seminolee— 
Sudden  abduction  of  emigrants  Jesop  rsqneata 
to  be  relieved  fiom  command — Weetern  Indiana 
appUed  to— Gen.  Hernandex'a  expeditioo— dap- 
tore  of  Kinr  Philip— Sun>n*«  or  the  CTcheee— 
Surrender  or  chiefs— Mediation  of  Roes  Cap- 
tore  of  Oseeola  and  other*— View  of  the  afflur 
—Wild  Cat's  escape— Battle  of  Okechobee,  477 

Ohap.  XX.  SmArmamg  Cla  aaanCa  ^  183S  end 
1830— Battle  of  Waeaaa  Swamp— Defeat  ef 
Lieot.  Powell— Battle  of  Lncha  Hatcha— Gen. 
Jeanp  wounded — ^Death  of  Oacooia — Uia  char- 
acter—Gen. Jeaup  desires  to  give  up  the  war, 
and  allow  the  Indians  to  live  in  Florida— Not 
allowed  by  the  government— His  talk  with  Tea- 
kegeo— Indiana  aeised  at  Fort  Jupiter  Gen. 
Jeanp  leavea  Floridar— Death  of  Philip  and 
Jumper— Cant.  Ellla'a  exploit— Indiana  snrpriao 
Capt.  Beall— Families  murdered — Crews  of 
veeselt  mnidered— Death  of  Mushalatobee  ■ 
Camp  Forbes  attaeked — ^Numeroos  murdeca— 
Capt.  RttsaeU  and  Mai.  Noel  killed— Capt. 
Rowell  delbated— Gen.  Macomb  takes  c 


Florida— Endeavors  to  make  a  treaty— Lie«t. 
Bulbert  kUled— Reward  for  Indianis-Maaaaei* 
9X  Colooshatckie— Indians  surprised  at  Fort 
Melhm-Moiden  on  the  Waeolla— Blood- 
hounds to  be  employed  againat  the  Seminolee— 

Depredatiooa  continue 484 

Orap.XXL  JB»aaCa^tkacMrl84a-A  train  ef 
wagona  taken— Lieut.  Whedan  killed— Dof 
exploits— Familiea  deatroyed— Defeat  of  Capt. 
Rains— Lieut.  Sanderson's  defoafr— CoL  Rileyli 
exploit— CoL  Oreen'»-Col.  Harney's— A  com- 
pany of  playen  attacked— Cow  Creek  skirmish 
—Indian  Key  destroyed— Lienu  Arthur's  ez« 
plolt^Eleven  iamiliee  destroyed— Capt.  Beall'a 
lighlr-Lieot.  Hanson's  battle— Indian  hanged— 
nciOeation  attempted  through  a  depuution  of 
Seminolee  from  Arkansas— It  lails^Whiten 
taken  in  aiding  Indiana— Wild  Cat^  exploit- 
Sad  aecident^Lieut.  Jndd  ambushed— Fort 
Hanson  bnrat— Col.  Harney^  voyage  to 
~       •  •        -  ....  n.^fjig 


Evergl 


nine  Indians— T 


chief 


Chiakika  killeif^ort  Walker  attacked— Capt. 
Davidson  dies— Lieut.  Sherwood^  ambush,  and 
death  of  MiB.  Montgomery, 4B1 

BOOK  y. 

BlOGBAFHT   AXJ>  HiSTORT  OF  THB  IrO- 

Quoifl  0&  Fim  Natioks,  and  othbb 

NBXOHBOSnrO  TRIBES  OF  THB  WEST. 
Chap.  I.  Partieuters  in  the  hintory  of  the  Iro- 
quois or  Five  Nationa— Extent  of  their  domin- 
ions— Antiquities  and  traditions— Destroy  the 
Eries— War  with  the  Adirondaks— Specimea 
of  their   language— Accoont   of  the  chiefs— 


Gratia— Bkck-kettle— His  bloody  wars  with 
the  French— Adario— His  ningular  stntagem  to 
unite  his  countrymen  against  the  French— De- 


stroys Montreal  and  near  a  thousand  inhabitanti 
— Dies  in  peace  with  the  French— Oekaniiore 
a  renowned  oretoi^-Peiakarelr— The  mincuiogg 


CMVBHVU* 


Itf  liin^-tAflbrjr  ttf  tk*  jooraeT 
of  fiT«i  IroqaoM  chi«ft  to  Eagluid, 4W 

OiiAV  II.  Taownr,  a  frmoor  aaeienk  DsUwira 
— Hia  historj— Shikellimw^Favon  the  Mora- 
Tiftn  Brethren— Hit  reeepllos  of  Coont  Ziusin^ 
dorf-Hia  death— Camnfttem—Vbitf  Phila- 
delphia^Hia  apeeeh  to  the  Dehwaree^Anee- 
dotea  of  him— Olikhikan— Hla  ipeeeh  to  Balf- 
kinc— Hia  attadiment  to  the  €!hriatian  Indiaoa 
— Meeta  with  much  trooble  (h»  Canuin  Pliw— 
Conduct  of  HalPkiQs-Orpi^«P-Glikhikaii  per. 
iahea  in  the  maaaaere  at  Gnadenhnetten— Pa- 
kanke— Hia  hiatoiy— NeUwatweee— Beoomea  a 
Cbrlatian— Hia  apeeeh  to  Pakafke— Hia  death— 
Paxnoua— Tadeuakaad— Hia  biatorr  and  death 
— White-eyee— Hia  tranaaetiooa  with  the  mi*- 
■ionariea— Skenaodo— Hia  celebrated  apeeeh— 
Cttriona  aneedoto  of  him— Hia  death. 519 

Oha#.  III.  Waahincton>k  embaaajr  to  the  French 
on  the  Ohio— Battle  »      ^        ""     " 


near  Great  Iteadowa,  and 
of  JamonviUe— Chieft  net  with  br 
Waahinftoo — Shincia  —  Mooacatooeba— Half- 
kin»-Juakakaka — White^thondar^  AlliqahNi 
— Capt.  Jaoobe— Hendrick— Hia  hiatoryu^u- 
liona  aneedoto  of  Lofan— Creaap'a'  wit^— Bat- 
tle of  Fbint  Pleaaant— Lofan*a  fanoua  apeeeh 
^Cornatalk— Hia  hiatory— Red-hawk—Blliftip- 
aico— The  barbarooa  mardar  of  theae  three- 
Melancholy  death  of  Logan— Pootiae^A  re> 
Downed  warrior— Colonel  Boger'a  aeooodt  of 
him-Hia  policy— Fall  of  Micbllimakinak— Ke- 
nehwahna— Siege  of  Detroit— Pontiac*r  ittnU- 
gem  to  anrpriae  it— la  diaeovered— Official  ae- 
eonnt  of  the  aifair  at  Bloody  Bridge— Pbntiae 
abandona  the  aiege— Becomea  the  friend  of  the 

Bngliah— la  aaaaaainated. ^^^.S30 

Cbaf.  IV.  Capt.  Pipe— Bitnation  of  aJTaiie  on 
the  frontiera  at  the  period  of  the  rcTolotion — 
Bad  condition  of  the  Moravian  Indiaoa  at  thia 
period— Half-king  engagea  to  Uke  them  to  Can- 
ada—Hia  apeeeh  to  them— They  remoaatrate— 
HHlf-king  inclinea  not  toaooleat  them,  but  Capt. 
Pipe'a  counael  prevaila,  and  thejr  ara  aeitecU- 
Pipe*a  conduct  therevpoo— Miaaionariea  token 
to  Detroit  and  examined— Pipe  goea  to  aoenae 
them — Changea  hia  conduct  towatda  them,  and 
they  are  acquitted— Remarkable  deliverance- 
Captain  White-eyea  oppoaea  the  conduct  of 
~'  -Hia  apeeeh  to  hia  people— Colonel  Broad- 
'alxpeditioo— Bmtol  maaaaere  of  a  chief— 
Gelelemend— Bookongahelaa  — Repiorea  the 
murder  of  Major  Traeman  and  other*— In  the 
battle  of  Preaq'Iale— Hia  death— Hia  intre- 
mdity— Further  paiticnfain  of  Captain  Pipe— 
Hia  nmona  apeeeh— Expedition  and  deftat  of 
Colonel  Crawford,  who  »  burnt  at  the  atake— 
Chiktomme —  King-crane  —  Little-turtle — De- 
feata  General  St.  Clalr*a  army— Inddenta  in  that 
^ffkir— LiUle-turt]e*a  opinion  of  General  Wayne 
— Viaita  Philadelphia-Hia  Interriew  with  C. 
F.  Volaey— Anecdotee— I 
i.Wai 

Thayandaneca, 
whitea  Brant— Hia  edoeatioo— Viaita  England 


by  Gen. 
Chap.  V. 


Blue-Jacket— Defeated 
avne  in  the  battle  of  Preaa*Iale..  .&S4 
Life  of  Thayandaneca,  oalled  by  the 


— Commiaaiooed  there— Hia  eiator  a  companion 
to  Sir  Wm.  Johnaoo— Hia  letter  to  the  Oneidaa 
—Affair  with  Herkimer  at  Unadillaf— Cuta  off 
Herkimer  and  900  men  at  Oriakana— Aneedoto 
of  Herkimer— Buma  Springfield— Horrid  affair 
of  Wyoming— Incidenta—Deatroya  Cherry  Val- 
ley—Barbantiea  of  the  toriea— Sullivan'a  dnp- 
redationa  among  the  Five  Nationa — Brant  de- 
feated by  the  Americana  at  Newtown— De- 
itruotion  ofMiniaink,  and  alaughtor  of  100  peo- 
ple—Deatrufllon  of  Harpenfield—Brant*a  letter 
to  M'Caoatabd— Marriage  of  hia  daughter— Her 
huaband  killed — ^Brant  becomea  the  friend  of 
peace— Viaita  Philadelphia— Hia  marriage— 
Landa  granted  him  by  the  king— Hia  death— Hia 
aon  John— Traita  of  charaetor — One  of  hia  aona 
killed  by  him,  in  an  attempt  to  kill  hia  (kther— 
Account  of  Brant*a  axriTal  in  England— Some 

account  of  hia  children, 577 

Cmaf.  VI.    Facta  in  the  hiatoiy  of  the  Soneca 
natioD— Sagoyewatiia,  or  Red-jacket— Hia  fh^ 


■MW  ipeeeh  f  t  mitrioMii^-Bb  fnttrrtoir 
with  Colonel  Bnemar-Britiah  invade  hia  coob. 
try— Reeolvea  to  repel  thena— Hia  apeeeh  opoa 
the  eTentp-Goveraor  Clinton'e  aeeonnt  of  him 
— Witehcrafi  affair— Complaiaa  of  encraaeh- 
menta— One  of  hia  people  pot  to  death  fbr  being 
a  witeb— He  defcnda  the  execntioaei^Hia  in- 
torriew  with  Lafhyette— CeancU  at  Canandai- 
gun— Fkrmera-brotJier— Red-Jaeket  Tiaita  Phil- 
adelphia—Hia  apeeeh  to  the  gwemor  of  Penn- 
ay  I  vania— Speech  of  Agwolondongwaa,  or  Good- 
petor— Nanative  of  hia  oantore  during  the  rer- 
oltttiooary  war— Farmer»4iro(her,  or  Booaya- 
wna  —  Viaite  PhiladelpUa  —  Bkter-Jaquette  — ' 
Viaite  Fraoee— Aoeomit  of  hir  dearth— Biemo- 
rahle  apeeeh  of  l^nDen-brother<t->Hia  letter  to 
the  aecretarr  of  wai^Notiee  of  aeveral  other 
Benaea  ehiefiM-Koyingqnatah,  or  Yevag-king— 
Juakakaka,  or  LittlallUy-Aehiout.  or  Half- 
town— Kiaodogewa,  or  Big-Uee— Gyantwaia, 
or  Cormplant— Addieea  of  the  thieo  laUer  to 
Flealdent  Waahingtoo— Grant  of  land  to  Big- 
tree— Hie  Tiait  to  PhikdelpUa,  and  death— 
Furtlier  aceoont  of  Coro-olaat— Hia  own  ao- 
eoant  of  hinMeU^Intoreating  erente  in  hia  life- 
-Hia  aona....... 588 

Obap.  VII.  Tecnmaelft— Hu  great  exertiona  to 
prevent  the  whitea  tnm  overrunning  hia  conn- 
tiy- Hia  expedition  on  Haeker'a  Creek— Co- 
operation of  hia  brother,  the  Prophet— RIae  ef 
tlie  diffleoltiea  between  Teenmaeh  and  Gover- 
nor Harriaoo— Speech  of  tlie  fbraMr  in  a  eonn-^ 
cil  at  Vincennee— Fearful  occurrence  in  that 
eonncil—Wfainemak— Teenmaeh  viaited  by 
Governor  Hawriaon  at  hie  eamp— Detonniaation 
of  war  the  reaolt  of  the  interview  on  both  aider 
— Charaetoriatie  anecdote  of  the  chief-Deter- 
minea,  in  tiie  event  of  wai\  to  prevent  baihar- 
itiea— Battle  of  Tippecanoe— Battle  of  the 
Thamea,  and  death  of  Teenmaeh— Dpaorintion 
of  hia  peraoo— Important  evente  in  hte  life— 
Pttkeeaheno,  Ikther  of  Tecumaeh— Hia  death- 
Battle  of  Magaugo— Specimen  of  the  Shawanee 
language— Particuhtr  account  of  Bllakwatowar 
or  the  Prophet— Account  of  Round-head— Cap- 
ture and  maaaaere  of  General  WincheaterV 
army  at  the  River  Raiain— Myeerah,  or  tho 
Crane,  commonly  called  Walk-in-the-Wator— 
Blackrhird  —  Wawnahteo  —  Black-thunder  — 
Ongpa  tonga, 616* 

Cbap.  VIII.  Black-hawk*a  war— Htatorical  ac- 
eoont of  the  tribea  engaged  in  it— Treaty  be- 
tween them— Mnrdera  among  the  Sioux  and 
Chippewaa  —  Red-bird— Black-hawk  —  Indiana 
Inanked— Their  oonnti^  aoM  without  their  con* 
aent— Thia  eccaaiona  the  war,.r. r 637 

CbaKIX^  March  of  Major  Stillman— Killa 
aome  of  Black-hawk>a  men— SUlfanan'a  defeat 
— Menomoniea  Join  the  whitea— Settlement  de- 
atroyed — Captivity  of  two  young  women— Coo- 
greaa  ordera  ent  troope— Indiana  cut  off  by  Gen- 
eral Dodgo— Snider*a  defeat^-Stevenaon'^a  de- 
feat—Defeat of  Major  Dement— Battle  of  the 
Ooiacottain— Battle  of  the  9d  of  Angvat,  and  end 
of  the  war. 644 

Crap.  X.  Hiatory  of  the  chiefb  under  Black- 
hawk— Neapope— Surrender  of  Bkck-hawk— 
Wabokieakie— Indiana  at  WaaUngton, 654 

Cbap.  XI.  Obaervationa  on  the  eauaea  of  the 
war— Indiana  viait  the  Atlantic  Stotea. 661 

Chap.  XII.  From  the  time  Black-hawk  waa  aet 
at  liberty  in  hia  own  country,  in  1833,  to  hb 
death,  on  October  3d.  1638,  with  other  import 
tent  mattera  connected  with  the  Indiana  in  the 
weat, • 679 

Chap.  XIIL  Some  fbrther  particulara  of  early 
evente  on  the  bocdera  of  Pennavl vania, 678 

Chap.  XIV.  Early  weatem  hutory— Incidente 
of  battlea— Skirmlahea  and  defeate, 680 

Crap.  XV.  EooUm  tf  tJka  iadiM  mr  qT  1763 
md  1764,eii  Cka  OAta, 680 

Appbrdiz,  • • 687—700 
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Air  attempt  w  made,  in  the  fbllowinff  Table,  to  locate  the  various  bands  of 
Aborigines,  ancient  and  modern,  anci  to  conyey  the  best  infonnation  respect- 
ing iSeir  nombers  oar  maltifariotts  sources  will  warrant.  Modem  wnten 
have  been,  for  several  Tears,  endeavoring  to  divide  North  America  into  cer- 
tain districts,  each  of  which  should  include  all  the  Indians  speaking  the  same, 
or  dialects  t>f  the  same,  language ;  but  whoever  has  paid  any  attention  to  the 
subiect,  must  undoubtedly  have  been  convinced  that  it  can  never  be  done 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  This  has  been  undertaken  in  reference  to  aa 
apfnoximatioB  of  the  great  question  of  the  origin  of  this  people,  from  a  com- 
parison of  the  various  languages  used  among  them.  An  unwritten  langna|[e 
IS  easily  varied,  and  there  can  be  no  barrier  to  innovation.  A  continual  in- 
termixing of  tribes  has  gone  on  from  the  period  of  their  origin  to  the  present 
time,  judgine  from  what  we  have  daily  seen ;  and  when  any  two  tribes  unite, 
speakiiuf  different  languages,  or  dialects  of  the  same,  a  new  dialect  is  pro- 
duced by  such  amalgamation.  Hence  the  accumulation  of  vocabularies 
would  be  like  the  pursuit  of  an  infinite  series  in  mathematics ;  with  this 
difference,  however — in  the  one  we  recede  from  the  object  in  pursuit,  while 
in  the  other  we  approach  it  But  I  would  not  be  undeistood  to  speak  dispar- 
agingly of  this  attempt  at  classification ;  for,  if  it  be  unimportant  in  the  main 
design,  it  will  be  of  considerable  service  to  the  student  in  Indian  histoiy  on 
other  accounts.  Thus,  the  Uchus  are  said  to  speak  a  primitive  language^ 
and  they  were  districted  in  a  small  territory  south  of  the  Cherokees ;  but 
some  200  years  ago, — if  they  then  existed  as  a  tribe,  and  their  tradition  be 
trae, — the  J  were  bounded  on  the  north  by  one  of  the  great  lakes.  And 
they  are  said  to  be  descended  firom  the  Shawanees  by  some  of  themselves. 
We  know  an  important  community  of  them  is  still  in  existence  in  Florida. 
Have  they  created  a  new  language  in  the  course  of  their  wanderings?  or 
have  those  from  whom  they  separated  done  so  ?  Such  are  the  difficulties  we 
meet  with  at  every  step  of  a  classification.  But  a  dissertation  upon  these 
matters  cannot  now  be  attempted. 

In  the  following  analysis,  the  names  of  the  tribes  have  been  generally  given 
in  the  singu&r  number,  for  the  sake  of  brevity ;  and  the  won.  Indians,  after 
such  names,  is  omitted  from  the  same  cause.  Few  abbreviations  have  been 
fsed: — W.  R.,  tout  of  Ihe  Bodty  Mountains ;  m.,  miks;  r.,  rioer;  1.,  lakt; 
and  periiaps  a  few  others.  In  some  instances,  reference  is  madeN^  the  bodv 
of  the  work,  where  a  more  extended  account  of  a  tribe  is  to  be  found.  Such 
references  are  to  the  Book  and  Page,  the  same  as  in  the  Index. 

Abikas,  proVably  Muskoeees,  under  the  French  tt  Tombeckbee  in  1750. 
Abbkakibs,  over  Maine  tfll  1754,  then  went  to  Canada;  200  in  1689 ;  160  in  1780. 
Absoboxa,  (HineUre,)  S.  branch  Yellowstone;  lat  46<>,  Ion.  106^;  45»000  in  1834. 
AoooKBSAW,  W.  Bide  Colorado^  about  200  m.  S.  W.  Nacogdoches,  in  1806. 
AcoMAK,  one  of  the  six  tribes  in  Virginia  when  settled  by  the  Enslish  in  1607. 
Adaub,  4  m.  from  Nachitoches,  on  Lake  Macdon ;  40  men  in  1805. 
AnxxoBDAXS,  (Algonkin,)  along  the  N.  shore  St.  Lawrence ;  100  in  1786. 
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AvTAOOULA,  small  cUn  in  1788,  on  Mississippi  r.,  8  m.  aboTe  Point  Conp^. 
AOAWOM,  (Wampanoags,)  at  Sandwich,  Mass. ;  others  at  Ipswich,  in  1620,  ftc. 
Ahwahawat,  (Minetare,)  S.  W.  Missouri  1820,  3  m.  above  Mandans ;  200  in  1806. 
Ajoubs,  S.  of  the  Missouri,  and  N.  of  the  Padoucas ;  1,100  in  1760. 
Alansar,  (Fall,)  head  branches  8.  fork  Saskashawan ;  2,600  in  1804. 
Aloonkin,  over  Canada ;  from  low  down  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Lake  of  the  Woods. 
Aliatan,  three  tribes  in  1805  among  the  Rocky  Mountains,  on  heads  Platte. 
AxxcHB,  near  Nacogdoches  in  1806,  then  nearly  extinct ;  spoke  Caddo. 
Allakawbah,  (Paunch,)  both  sides  Yellowstone,  heads  Big  Horn  r. ;  2,300  in  1806. 
Allibama,  (Creeks,)  formerly  on  that  r.,  but  removed  to  Red  River  in  1764. 
AXALIBTBS,  (Algonkins,)  once  on  St.  Lawrence ;  600  in  1760. 
Anasaountakook,  (Abenaki,)  on  sources  Androscoggin,  in  Maine,  till  1760. 
Amdabtbs,  once  on  S.  shore  Lake  Erie,  8.  W.  Senecas,  who  destroyed  them  in  1672. 
Apaches,  (Lapane,)  between  Rio  del  Norte  and  sources  of  Nuaces  r. ;  8,600  in  1817. 
Apalachicola,  once  on  that  r.  in  W.  Florida ;  removed  to  Red  River  in  1764. 
Appalousa,  aboriginal  in  the  country  of  their  name ;  but  40  men  in  1806. 
Aquanusohioni,  the  name  by  which  the  Iroouois  knew  themselves. 
Abapahas,  S.  side  main  Canada  River ;  4,000  in  1896,  on  Kansas  River. 
ABMoucHiauoiB,  or  Mabachitb,  (Abenaki,)  on  River  St.  John,  New  Brunswick. 
AaiiBN  AMU8B,  on  St.  Antonio  River,  near  its  mouth,  in  Texas ;  120  in  1818. 
Absinnaboin,  (Sioux,)  between  Assinn.  and  Missouri  r. ;  1,000  on  Ottawa  r.  in  1896. 
Atbnas,  in  a  village  with  the  Faculli  in  1836,  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
Athapabcow,  about  the  shores  of  the  great  lake  of  their  name. 
Atnab,  (Ojibewas,)  next  S.  of  the  Athapascow,  about  lat.  67**  N.,  in  1790. 
Attacapas,  in  a  district  of  their  name  in  Louisiana:  but  60  men  in  1806. 
Attapuloas,  (Seminoles,)  on  Little  r.,  a  branch  of  Oloklikana,  1820,  and  220  loalf. 
Attikauioubb,  in  N.  of  (^anada,  destroyed  by  pestilence  in  1670. 
Aucosisco,  (Abenaki,)  between  the  Saco  and  Androscoggin  River  in  1690,  ftc. 
AuGHQUAOA,  on  E.  branch  Susquehannah  River ;  160  in  1768 ;  since  extinct. 
Atauais,  40  leagues  up  the  Des  Moines,  S.  E.  side ;  800  in  1806. 
Atutaks,  8,000  m  1820,  S.  W.  the  Missouri,  near  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Bataooula,  W.  bank  Mississippi,  opposite  the  Colipasa ;  important  in  1699. 
Bbdies,  on  Trinity  River,  La.,  about  60  m.  S.  of  Nacogdoches ;  100  in  1806. 
Bio-DEYiLS,  (Tonktons,}  2,600  in  1896 ;  about  the  heads'of  Red  River. 
BiLOXi,  at  BUoxi,  Gulf  Mex.,  1699 ;  a  few  on  Red  r.,  1804,  where  they  had  removed. 
Blackpebt,  sources  Missouri ;  90,000  in  1894 ;  nearly  destroyed  by  small-pox,  1898. 
Blanche,  (Bearded,  or  White,)  upper  S.  branches  of  the  Missouri  in  1820. 
Blue-mud,  W.,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  1820. 
Bbothbbton,  near  Oneida  Lake ;  composed  of  various  tribes ;  360  in  1896. 

Caddo,  on  Red  River  in  1717,  powerful ;  on  Sodo  Bay  in  1800 ;  in  1804,  100  men. 
Cadodache,  (Nacogdochet,)  on  Angelina  r.,  100  m.  above  the  Neches ;  60  in  1820. 
Caiwas,  or  kAiWA,  on  main  Canada  River,  and  S.  of  it  in  1890. 
Calasthoclb,  N.  Columbia,  on  the  Pacific,  next  N.  the  Chillates ;  200  in  1820, 
Callimix,  coast  of  the  Pacific,  40  m.  N.  Columbia  River ;  1,200  in  1820. 
Camanchbb,  (Shoshone,)  warlike  and  numerous;  in  interior  of  Texas. 
'Cakabsbe,  on  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  in  1610,  from  the  W.  end  to  Jamaica. 
•Cancbs,  (Kansas,)  1806,  from  Bay  of  St.  Bernard,  over  Grand  r.,  toward  Yera  Cms. 
<Caniba8,  (Abenaki,)  numerous  in  1607,  and  after ;  on  both  sides  Kennebeck  River. 
Ca&ankoua,  on  pemnsula  of  Bay  of  St.  Bernard,  Louisiana ;  1,600  in  1806. 
Oabbe,  on  the  coast  between  the  Nuaces  and  Rio  del  Norte ;  2,600  in  1817. 
*Carbibr8,  (Nateotetains,)  a  name  given  the  natives  of  N.  Caledonia  by  traders. 
Cabtahana,  between  sources  Padouca  fork  and  Yellowstone ;  6,000  in  1806. 
Cataka,  between  N.  and  S.  forks  of  Chien  River ;  about  9,000  in  1804. 
Catawba,  till  late,  on  their  river  in  S.  Carolina ;  1,600  in  1749,  and  460  in  1764. 
Cathlacumups,  on  main  shore  Columbia  River,  S.  W.  Wappatoo  i. :  460  in  1820. 
Cathlakahik.it,  at  the  rapids  of  the  Columbia,  160  m.  up ;  900  in  1820. 
Cathlakamaps,  80  m.  up  Columbia  River ;  about  700  in  1820. 
Cathlamat,  on  the  Pacific,  30  m.  S.  mouth  of  Columbia  River ;  600  in  1820. 
Cathlanamenambn/  on  an  island  in  mouth  of  Wallaumut  River ;  400  in  1820. 
Cathlanaquiah,  (wappatoo,)  S.  W.  side  Wappatoo  Island ;  400  in  1820. 
Cathlapootlb,  ou  Columbia  River,  opposite  the  Cathlakamaps ;  1,100  in  1820. 
Cathlapoota,  600  in  1820,  on  the  Wallaumut  River,  60  m.  from  its  mouth.  * 

Cathlabko,  900  in  1820,  on  Columbia  River,  opposite  the  Chippanchikchiks. 
Cathlathla,  900  in  1820,  on  Columbia  River,  opposite  the  Cathlakahikits. 
Cathlath,  600  in  1820,  on  the  Wallaumut  River,  60  m.  from  its  mouth. 
Cattanahaw,  between  the  Saskashawan  and  Missouri  Rivers,  in  1806. 
Cauohnbwaoa,  places  where  Christians  lived  were  so  called. 
Chactoo,  on  Red  River ;  in  1806,  but  100 ;  indigenous ;  always  lived  there. 
Chaouanons,  the  French  so  called  the  Shawanese ;  (Chowans  ?) 
Chbeobb,  (Oherokees,)  60  to  80  m.  S.  of  them ;  called  also  Mid.  Settlement,  1780. 
Chbhaws,  small  tribe  on  Flint  River,  destroyed  by  Georgia  militia  in  1817. 
Chkpkyan,  claim  from  lat.  60°  to  65®,  Ion.  lOO©  to  110°  W. ;  7,600  in  1812. 
Ghbbokee,  in  Georgia,  S.  Carolina,  ftc,  till  1836;  then  forced  beyond  the  Missist. 
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Chbbkitalowa,  (Seminole*,)  580  in  IftiO,  W.  nde  Chattahoochee. 
Chibn,  (Dog.)  near  the  sources  Chien  River ;  SOO  in  1805 ;  200  in  1820. 
Chiheblbbsh,  40  m.  N.  of  Columbia  River ;  1,400  in  1820. 

Chicxabaw,  between  heads  of  Mobile  River  in  1780 ;  once  10,000 ;  now  in  Arkansai, 
Chipfamohikchiilb,  60  in  1820,  N.  side  Columbia  River,  220  m.  from  iu  mouth. 
CuDLAHOMiNi,  ou  Matapony  River,  Va.,  in  1661 ;  but  3  or  4  in  1790;  now  extinct. 
Chikamauqab,  on  Tennessee  River,  90  m.  below  the  Cherokees,  in  1790. 
Chillatbs,  150  in  1820,  on  the  Pacific,  N.  Columbia  River,  beyond  the  Quieetsoi. 
CniLLUKiTTBauAU,  on  the  Columbia,  next  below  the  Narrows ;  1,400  in  1820. 
Chiltz,  N.  of  Columbia  River,  on  the  Pacific,  next  N.  of  the  Killaxthocles. 
Chimnabpvu,  on  Lewis  River,  N.  W.  side  of  the  Columbia ;  1,800  in  1820. 
Chinxook,  on  N.  side  Columbia  River ;  in  1820,  about  400  in  28  lodges. 
Chippbwas,  about  Lake  Superior,  and  other  vast  regions  of  the  N.,  very  numerous. 
CHmmoHA,  on  W.  bank  Mtss.  River  in  1722;  once  powerful,  then  slaves. 
Choktaw,  S.  of  the  Creeks;  15,000  in  1812 ;  in  1848  in  Arkansas. 
Chopuxmxsh,  on  Kooskooskee  River ;  4,300  in  1806,  in  73  lodges. 
Chowanok,  (Shawanese  ?)  in  N.  Carolina,  on  Bepnet's  Creek,  in  1706;  3,000  in  16801 
Chowans,  E.  of  the  Tuscaroras  in  N.  Carolina ;  60  join  the  Tuscaroras  in  1720. 
Chkutrm AX7X,  only  another  spelling  of  Knibtbnaux,  which  see. 
Clahclbllah,  700  in  1820,  on  the  Columbia  River,  below  the  rapids. 
Ci^kstab,  W.  R.,  on  a  river  flowing  into  the  Columbia  at  Wappatoo  Island. 
Clamoctomick,  on  the  Pacific,  next  N.  of  the  Chiltz ;  260  in  1820. 
Claniuatas,  on  the  S.  W.  side  of  Wappatoo  Island ;  200  in  1820,  W.  R. 
Clannabminxmuks,  S.  W.  side  of  Wappatoo  Island ;  280  in  1820,  W.  R. 
Clatsops,  about  2  m.  N.  of  the  mouth  of  Columbia  River;  1,300  in  1820. 
Clakkambs,  on  a  river  of  their  name  flowing  into  the  Wallaumut ;  1,800  in  1820. 
Ckeis,  on  a  river  flowing  into  Sabine  Lake,  1690 ;  the  Cobnis  of  Hennepin,  probably. 
CoHAKiBS,  nearly  destroyed  in  Pontiak's  time;  in  1800,  a  few  near  Lake  Winnebago. 
CoLAPissAS,  on  A.  bank  Mississippi  in  1720,  opposite  head  of  Lake  Pontchartrain. 
CoNCHATTAB  Came  to  Appalousas  m  1794,  from  £.  the  Mississ. ;  in  1801,  on  Sabine. 
CoNOARBBS,  a  small  tribe  on  Congaree  River,  S.  Carolina,  in  1701 ;  long  since  gone. 
CoiroTB,  perhaps  Kanhawas,  being  once  on  that  river ;  (Canais,  and  variations.) 
CooKKOO-ooBB,  1,500  in  1806,  coast  of  Paciflc,  8.  of  Columbia  r.,  and  S.  of  Killawats. 
C00P8PBLLA&,  on  a  river  frdling  into  the  Colombia.  N.  of  Clark's ;  1,600  in  1806. 
CooBADAB,  (Creeks,)  once  resiafed  near  the  River  lallapoosie. 
CoppBB.,  so  called  from  their  copper  ornaments,  on  Coppermine  River,  in  the  north. 
CoKBBS,  (Tuscaroras,)  on  Neus  Kiver,  N  Carolina,  in  1/00,  and  subsequently. 
CoBONKAWA,  on  St.  Jacintho  River,  between  Trinity  and  Brasos  ;  350  in  1820. 
C0WLIT8ICK,  on  Columbia  River,  62  m.  from  its  mouth,  in  3  villages ;  2,400  in  1820. 
Cbbekb,  (Muscogees,)  Savannah  r.  to  St.  Augustine,  thence  to  Flint  r.,  1730. 
Crbbs,  (Lynx,  or  Cat,)  another  name  of  the  Knistenaux,  or  a  part  of  them. 
Cbows,  (Absorokas,)  S.  branches  of  the  Yellowstone  River ;  45,000  in  1834. 
CimAmriM,  on  both  sides  Columbia  River,  above  the  Sokulks ;  1,200  in  1820. 

pAHCOTA,  or  DocoTA,  the  name  by  which  the  Sioux  know  themselves. 

Dblawabb,  (Lenna-lenape,)  those  once  on  Delaware  River  and  Bay;  500  in  1750. 

D1NONDADIB8,  (Hurons,)  same  called  by  the  French  Txonontaties. 

D0BO8,  small  tribe  on  the  Maryland  side  Potomac  River,  in  1675. 

D00RIB8,  (Blackfeet,)  but  speak  a  different  language. 

Doos,  the  Chiens  of  the  French.    See  Chibn. 

DoTAJiB,  120  in  1805 ;  about  the  heads  of  Chien  River,  in  the  open  country. 

Eaxusbb.    See  Ehusas. 

EcHBMiKS,  (Canoe-men, {  on  R.  St.  Johns;  include  Passamaqnoddies  and  St.  Johns. 

Bdistobs,  in  S.  Carolina  in  1670  ;  a  place  stiU  bears  their  name  there. 

Sktsas,  (Seminoles,)  W.  side  Chattahoochee,  2  m.  above  the  Wekisas ;  20  in  1820. 

Enbbhvbbs,  at  the  great  Narrows  of  the  Columbia ;  1,200  in  1820,  in  41  lodges. 

E1UB8,  along  £.  side  orLake  Erie,  destroved  bv  the  Iroquois  about  1654. 

EsAWS,  on  River  Pedee,  S.  Carolina,  in  1701 ;  then  powerful ;  Catawbas,  probably. 

EsBELOOTB,  about  1,000  in  1820,  in  21  lodges,  or  clans,  on  the  Columbia. 

EsQUiMArx,  all  along  the  northern  coasts  of  the  frozen  ocean,  N.  of  60^  N.  lat. 

ETOHrsBBWAX&BS,  (Semiu.,)  on  Chattahoochee,  3  m.  above  Ft.  Gaines ;  100  in  1820. 

Facullieb,  100  in  1820;  on  Stuart  Lake,  W.  Rocky  Mount. ;  lat.  54°,  Ion.  125o  W. 
Fall,  so  called  from  their  residence  at  the  faUs  of  the  Kooskooskee.    See  Alaxsabb.* 
FiVB  Nations,  Mohawks,  Senecas,  Cayugas,  Onondagas,  and  Oneidas ;  which  see. 
Flat-Hbadb,  (Tutseewas,)  on  a  large  river  W.  R. ;  on  S.  fork  Columbia  r. 
FoLLBS  Atoixeb,  the  French  so  caUed  the  Menominies. 
.  Fond  du  Lac,  roam  from  Snake  River  to  the  Sandy  Lakes. 
F0WL-TOWIC8,  (Seminoles,)  12  m.  £.  Fort  Scott ;  about  300  in  1820. 
F0XB8,  (Ottagamies,)  called  Renards  by  the  French ;  dispossessed  by  B.  Hawk*8  war. 

Oakawbbb,  on  the  heads  of  Potomac  River ;  same  as  Kanhaways,  probably. 

Gathbad,  Martha's  Vineyard ;  200  in  1800 ;  in  1820,  340. 

Gbaxd  Bitbb,  on  Qraadr.,  N.  side  L.  Ontario ;  Mohawks,  Senecas,  and  oth. ;  2,000. 
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Gso6  Yin TBM,  W.  MisriMippI,  on  Maxia  BiTer,  in  1806 ;  in  18M,  8,0001 

Harb-foot,  next  S.  of  the  EtquimAuz,  and  in  Derpetoal  war  with  them« 
HallibbbSi  a  tribe  of  Creeks,  destrored  in  18ll 

Haknakallal,  600  in  1890,  on  Pacific,  S.  Columbia,  next  beyond  the  LnckkixM* 
HAJB8ANA.MB8IT8,  a  tribe  of  Nipmuks,  embraced  Christianity  in  1660. 
HiHZOHBNiMMO,  1,300  in  1820,  from  mouth  of  Lastaw  River,  up  it  to  the  forks. 
Hbllwxts,  100  m.  along  the  Columbia,  firom  the  falls  upward,  on  the  N.  side. 
Hbbrino  Pond,  a  remnant  of  Wampanoags,  in  Sandwich,  Mass. ;  about  40. 
HiBTAVS,  (Camanches,)  erratic  bands;  from  Trinity  to  Brasos,  and  Red  River. 
HiNi,  (Cadodache,)  200  in  1820,  on  Angelina  r.,  between  Red  r.  and  Rio  del  Norte. 
HiTCKiTTBBS,  oucc  ou  Chattahoochee  r. ;  600  now  in  Arkansas ;  speak  Muskogee. 
HoBiLPOe,  (Tushepahas,)  300  in  1820,  above  great  falls  on  Clark's  River. 
HVUAS,  (Oumas,)  **  Red  nation,*'  in  Izsussees  Parish,  La.,  in  1806,  below  Manchak. 
HuBONS,  (WyanaotSi  Quatoghiee,)  adjacent,  and  N.  gt  lakes ;  subd.  by  Iroq.,  1660. 

I1.LINOI8,  *<the  lake  of  men,"  both  sides  Illinois  r. ;  12,000  in  1670;  60  towns  in  1700. 
Inibs,  or  Taomxbs,  [Texas  ?1  branch  Sabine ;  80  men  in  1806;  speak  Caddo. 
I0WAT8,  on  loway  River  before  Black  Hawk's  war ;  1,100  beyond  the  MississippL 
iBOQUOit,  1606,  on  St.  Lawrenc«,  below  Quebec :  1687i  both  sides  Ohio,  to  Miss. 
ISATis,  sometimes  a  name  of  tl'e  Sioux  before  1766. 
iTHKTBMAMm,  600  in  1820,  on  N.  side  Columbia,  near  the  Cathlaskos. 

■  Jblan,  one  of  the  three  tribes  of  Camanches,  on  ■onrees  Braxos,  Del  Norte,  fto. 

Kadapaus,  a  tribe  in  N.  Carolina  in  1707. 

Kahunklbs,  400  in  1820,  W.  Rockv  Mountains ;  abode  unknown. 

Kaloosas,  a  tribe  found  early  in  Florida,  long  since  extinct. 

Kanbnavuh,  on  the  Padoucas'  fork  of  the  Platte;  400  in  1806. 

Kanhawas,  Oanawese  or  Canhaways ;  on  the  River  Kanhawa,  formerly. 

Kansas,  on  the  Arkansas  River ;  about  1,000  in  1836 ;  in  1820,  1,860. 

Kaskaskias,  (Illin.)  on  a  river  of  same  name  flowing  into  the  Mississ. ;  260  in  1797. 

Kabkayas,  between  sources  of  the  Platte  and  Rocky  MounUins ;  3,000  in  1836. 

Kattbka«  .(Padoucas,)  not  located  by  travellers.    See  Padoucas. 

Kebkatsa,  (Crows,)  both  sides  Yellowstone,  above  mouth  Big  Horn  r. ;  3.600  in  1806. 

Kbychb,  £.  branch  Trinity  River  in  1806 ;  once  on  the  Sabine;  260  in  1820. 

KiAWAS,  on  Padouca  River,  beyond  the  Kites ;  1,000  in  1806. 

KiOENB,  on  the  shore  of* Pacific  Ocean  in  1821,  under  the  chief  Skittegates. 

KiKAPOO,  formerly  in  Illinois  ;  now  about  300,  chieflv  beyond  the  Mississippi. 

KiLLAMUK,  a  branch  of  the  Clatsops,  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  about  1,000. 

KiLLAWAT,  in  a  large  town  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  R.  of  the  Luktons. 

KiLLAXTHOCLES,  100  iu  1820,  at  the  mouth  of  Columbia  River,  on  N.  side. 

KXMOBNIMS,  a  band  of  the  Chopunnish,  on  Lewis's  River;  800 in  1820,  in  88  clans. 

KiNAi,  about  Cook's  Inlet,  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

KiTBS,  (Staetans,)  between  sources  Platte  and  Rocky  Mountains;  about  600  in  1820. 

KiSKAKONS  inhabited  Michilimakinak  in  168U ;  a  Huron  tribe. 

Knistbnaux,  on  Assinnaboin  River;  6,000 in  1812 ;  numerous ;  women  comely. 

KoNAOBNS,  Esquimaux,  inhabiting  Kadjak  Island,  lat.  68^,  Ion.  162o  W. 

KooK-Koo-oosB,  on  the  coast  of  ^e  Pacific,  S.  of  the  KillawaU :  1,600  in  1836. 

KusKABAWAOXs,  One  of  six  tribes  on  E.  shore  of  Chesapeak  in  1607 ;  (Tuscaroras  ?) 

Lahanna,  2,000  in  1820,  both  sides  Columbia,  above  the  mouth  of  CUrk's  River. 

Lapannb.    See  Apaches. 

Labtiblo,  600  in  1820,  at  the  falls  of  LasUw  River,  below  Wayton  Lake. 

Leaf,  (Sioux,)  600  in  1820,  on  the  Missouri,  above  Prairie  du  Chien. 

Lbecu  Riybb,  about  360  in  1820,  near  Sandy  Lake,  lat.  46^  9'  N. 

Lenna  Lbnape,  once  from  Hudson  to  Delaware  River ;  now  scattered  in  the  West. 

Lipanis,  800  in  1816,  from  Rio  Grande  to  the  interior  of  Texas ;  light  hair. 

Louchbvx,  next  N.  of  the  Esquimaux,  or  &  of  lat.  67®  16'  N. 

Lukawis,  800  in  1820,  W.  of  the  Rocky  Mountains;  abode  unknown. 

Lukkabso,  1,200  in  1820,  coast  of  Pacific,  S.  of  Columbia  r.,  beyond  the  Shallalah. 

LuBTONS,  20  in  1820,  W.  of  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  abode  unknown. 

Machapxtnoas,  in  N.  Carolina  in  1700 ;  practised  circumcision. 

Man  DANS,  1,260  in  1806,  1200  m.  fm.  mouth  of  Misso. ;  1838,  reduced  to  21  by  sm.  pox. 
Manooaqs,  or  Tutbloes,  (Iroquois,)  Nottoway  River,  formerly;  now  extinct. 
Manhattans,  (Mohicans,)  once  on  the  island  where  New  York  city  now  stands. 
Mannahoaks,  once  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Rappahannock  r. ;  extinct  long  ago. 
Makachxtbs,  (Abenakies,)  on  the  St.  John's ;  a  remnant  remains. 
Mabsapeaoues,  once  on  Long  Island,  S.  side  of  Oyster  Bay  ;  extinct. 
Mahshpbbs,  (Wampanoags,)  316  in  1832;  Barnstable  Co.,  Mass.;  mixed  with  blacks. 
Masco UTIN8,  or  Fihb  Ind.,  betw.  Mississ.  and  L.  Michigan,  1666 ;  (Sacs  and  Foxes  ?) 
Massachusetts,  the  sUte  perpetuates  their  name. 
MAS8AWOME8,  (Iroquois,)  once  spread  over  Kentucky. 
Mathlanobs,  600  in  1820,  on  anlsland  in  the  mouth  of  Wallaumut  River,  W.  R. 
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IIatm,  000  in  1806,  St.  Gabriel  Craek,  month  of  ChudAloapo  BItw,  LonitiaML 
XsiroMiKZBS,  (Alffonkins,)  once  on  lUinoie  r. ;  now  800  w.  MiuistiDpL 
Mw(kMA.oy«,  2,000  in  1764,  N.  of,  and  adjacent  to,  L.  Huron  and  Superior. 
MiAUiB,  (Algonkina,)  once  on  the  r.  of  their  name ;  now  l,i600,  beyond  the  1 
MiKABAUKiBS,  (SeoUnolee,)  about  1,000  in  1821;  yery  warlike. 
HnucAKS,  (Algonkina,)  3,000  in  1760,  in  NoTa  Scotia ;  the  Suriquoii  of  the  TVeneh. 
HnuvKiiBALTON,  <Tu8hepaha,)  300  in  1820,  Clark's  River,  above  great  fkUa,  W.  B. 
HiKBTAHBS,  2,600  in  1800, 6  m.  above  the  Mandans,  on  both  aides  Knife  River. 
HiKDAWABCAXTON,  in  1805,  on  both  sides  Mississippi,  from  St.  Peter's  upward. 
MiNOOBS,  once  such  of  the  Iroquois  were  so  called  as  resided  upon  the  Scioto  Rivw. 
MiHSZ,  Wolf  tribe  of  the  Lenna  Lenape,  once  over  New  Jersey  and 'part  of  Penn. 
MissovKiBS,  once  on  that  part  of  thelUver  just  below  Grand  r.,  in  1820. 
M1TCHIOAI11B8,  one  of  the  five  tribes  of  the  Illinois ;  location  unoertain. 
HoHAWKB,  heaid  of  Five  Nations ;  formerly  on  Mohawk  r j  a  few  now  in  f!««»^* 
M0HBOAN8,  or  MoHSAKUKMUKB,  in  1610,  Hudson  r.  from  Ssopus  to  Albany. 
Mom  ACAN8,  (Tuscaroras,)  once  near  where  Richmond,  Virginia,  now  is. 
MoNOouiiATCHXs,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  MississippL    See  BATAOOUi.Aa. 
M0NTAONB8,  (Algonkins,)  N.  side  St.  Law.,  betw.  Sagoenay  and  Tadonsae,  in  1600. 
MoNTAUKB,  on  E.  end  of  Lone  Island,  formerly ;  hesid  of  18  tribes  of  that  island. 
MoBATOU,  80  in  1607 ;  40  in  1660,  in  Lancaster  and  Richmond  connties,  Y irgiaia. 
MoeauiTOS,  once  a  numerous  race  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Isthmus  of  Darien. 
MUI.THOMAB8,  (Wappatoo,)  800  in  1820,  mouth  of  Multnomah  River,  W.  B. 
MuNsm,  (Delawares,)  in  1780,  N.  branch  Susquehannah  r. ;  to  the  Wabash  in  1806. 
MusKOOBU,  17.000  in  1775,  on  Alabama  and  Apalachieoht  Rivers.    See  B.  iv. 

Nabbdachxs,  (Caddo.)  on  branch  Sabine,  15  m.  above  the  Inies ;  400  in  1806. 
Nabxjos,  between  N.  Mexico  and  the  Pacific ;  live  in  stone  houses,  and  manulMtaie* , 
Namdakobs,  120  in  1805,  on  Sabine,  60  m.  W.  of  the  Tattassees ;  (Caddo.) 
Namtikokbs,  1711,  on  Nantikoke  River ;  1756,  at  Wyoming ;  same  year  went  west. 
Naxootah,  the  name  by  which  the  Sioux  know  themselves. 
Nabbaoansbtb,  S.  side  of  the  bay  which  perpetuates  their  name;  nearly  extinet. 
Nabbuats,  (Nipmuks,)  on  thatjiver  from  iu  mouth,  in  Massachusetts. 
Natchbs,  at  Natches ;  discovered,  1701 ;  chiefly  destroyed  by  F^nch,  1790. 
Natchitochbb,  once  at  that  place ;  100  in  1804 ;  Viow  upon  Red  River. 
NATBOTBTAnca,  200  in  1820,  W.  R.,  on  a  river  of  their  name.  W.  of  the  FaenUiea. 
Natiks.  (Nipmuks,)  in  Massachusetu,  in  a  town  now  called  after  theuL 
Nbchacokb,  (Wappatoo,)  100  in  1820,  8.  side  Columbia,  near  Quicksand  r.,  W.  B. 
Nbbkbbtoo,  700  in  1820,  on  the  Pacific,  S.  of^^htf  "Columbia,  beyond  the  Tovicone. 
NBMAi.auuf]fBB,  (Wappatoo,)  200  in  1820,  N.  side  Wallaumut  River.  3  m.  up. 
N1AVTIX8,  a  tribe  of  tne  Narrannsets,  and  in  alliance  with  them,  p.  131. 
N10AKIAOA8,  once  about  Michiiimakinak ;  joined  Iroquois  in  1723,  as  seventh  nation. 
N1PIS8IM8,  (original  Algonkins,)  400  in  17m,  near  the  source  of  Ottoway  River. 
N1PMUK8,  eastern  intenor  of  Mass. ;  1,600  in  1775 ;  extinct    See  p.  82, 104, 164, 276. 


NoKBiDOBWOu,  (Abenakies,)  on  Penobscot  River.  See  Book  iii.'303,  311. 
N0TTOWAT8,  on  Nottoway  River,  in  Virginia ;  but  2  of  clear  blood  in  1817. 
Ntacxb,  (Mohicans,)  or  MAXKATTAifa,  once  about  the  Narrows,  in  New  York. 

Gaxiiulobs,  (Muskogees,)  to  the  E.  of  Flint  River;  about  200 in  1884. 
Cgambchbb,  in  Virginia  in  1607 ;  had  before  been  powerfhl ;  then  reduced. 
OcHBBS.    See  Ucsbbb.  —  Perhaps  Ocheoos ;  280  in  Florida  in  1826,  at  Oehoe  BhiflL 
OooBAB,  (Creeks.)    See  Book  iv.  360. 

Ojibwab,  (Chippeways,)  30,000  in  1836,  about  the  great  lakes,  and  N.  of  them. 
OKATioiUNAifs,  (SeminoleiL)  580  in  1820,  near  Fort  Gaines,  B.  side  MissiisippL 
Omahas,  2,200  in  1820.  on  Elkhom  River,  80  m.  from  Council  Blufb. 
Ghbidab,  one  of  the  rive  Nations ;  ohief  seat  near  Gneida  Lake,  New  York. 
Oboxdaqab,  one  of  the  Five  Nations :  formerly  in  New  Tork:  800  in  1840. 
O0TLABHOOT8,  (Tushepahas,)  400  in  1820,  on  Clark's  River,  W.  Rocky  Monntaina. 
OSAOBB,  4,000  in  1830,  about  Arkansas  and  Gsage  Rivers :  many  tribes. 
Otaoahibs,  (Winnebagoes,)  300  in  1780,  betw.  Lake  of  the  Wooda  and  the  MissiM. 
Grona,  1,500  in  1820 ;  in  1805, 500 :  15  leagnee  up  the  River  Platte,  on  S.  side. 
GrTAWAB,  1670,  removed  tnm L.  Superior  to  Michiiimakinak:  2,800  in  1820. 
GuiATABOiia.  or  Waas,  (Kikapoos.)  mouth  of  Eel  r.,  Ind.,  1791,  in  a  village  8  m.  long. 
OuiCAB,  E.  bank  Mississippi  in  1722,  in  2  villages,  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  river. 
GwAMiS8A«,  (Seminoles,)  100  in  1820,  on  E.  waters  of  St  Mark's  River. 
OXAB,  2,000  in  1750;  on  Osaw  River  in  1780,  which  flows  into  the  Mississipoi. 
GEnciBS,  one  of  the  six  tribee  on  B.  shore  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  in  1607. 

Pagavas,  on  Quelquechose  Biver,  La. ;  30  men  in  1805 ;  40  m.  S.  W.  NstchitoohM. 
Padoucab,  2,000  warriors  in  1724,  on  the  Kansas ;  dispersed  before  1805. 
Padovtaoab,  by  eome  the  Senecaa  were  so  called ;  uncertain. 
Pailsh,  200  in  1820,  on  coast  of  the  Pacific,  N.  Columbia  r.,  beyond  the  Potoaaha. 
PAI.ACHB8,  a  tribe  fbund  early  in  Florida,  but  long  sinoe  extinet 
Pamlico,  but  15  in  1708,  about  Pamlico  Sound,  in  N.  Carolina ;  extinct 
Pab CAB,  once  on  Red  Kiver,  of  Winnipec  L  ;  afterwards  joined  the  Omahaa. 
PAMIB,  (Tonicaa,)  40  villagea  in  1750,  S.  br.  Missouri ;.  70  villagea  on  Red  r.,  1756. 
2 
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pAirif EH.    See  Allakawbah,  2,800  in  1806,  on  heade  Bif  Horn  RiTer. 

Pascatawats,  once  a  oonsiderable  tribe  on  the  Maryland  side  Potomac  RiTer. 
Pabcaooulas,  25  men  in  1805,  on  Red  r.,  60  m.  below  Natchitoches ;  from  Florida. 
PASSAMAauoDDiB,  on  Schoodak  r.,  Me.,  in  Perry  Pleasant  Point,  a  small  number. 
Paunbb,  10,000  in  1820,  on  the  Platte  and  Kansas ;  Republicans,  Loupes,  and  Pictt. 
Pawibtucibnbmux,  600  in  1820 ;  small,  brare  tribe,  in  the  prairies  of  Missouri. 
Pawtuckbtb,  (Nipmuks,)  on  Merrimac  River,  where  Chelmsford  now  is ;  extinct, 
Pboans,  (Nipmuks,)  10  in  1793,  in  Dudley,  Mass.,  on  a  resenration  of  200  acres. 
Pblloatpallah,  (Chopunnish,)  1,600  in  1820,  on  Kooskooskee  r.,  above  forks,  W«  Bk 
Pbnobscotb,  (Abenakies,)  330,  on  an  island  in  Penobscot  r.,  12  m.  above  Bangor. 
Pbnnakooks,  (Nipmuks.)  along  Merrimac  r.,  where  is  now  Concord,  N.  H.,  &c. 
Pbobjas,  97  in  1820,  on  Current  River ;  one  of  the  five  tribes  of  the  Illinois. 
PBQUAX.BT8,  (Abenakics,)  on  sources  Saco  River ;  destroyed  by  English  in  1726. 
Pbquotb,  about  the  month  of  Connecticut  River ;  subdued  in  1637. 
PuiLLiMBBS,  (Seminoles,)  on  or  near  the  Suane  River,  Florida,  in  1817. 
PzANKASHAWS,  8,000  onoe,  on  the  Wabash ;  in  1780,  but  950 ;  since  driven  west. 
PiANKATANK,  a  tribe  in  Virginia  when  first  settled  j  unlocated. 
PiirBSHOW,  (Sioux,!  loO  in  1820,  on  the  St.  Peter's,  16  m.  from  its  mouth. 
PiSHauiTPAH,  2,600  in  1816,  N.  side  Columbia  River,  at  Muscleshell  Rapids,  W.  E. 
PoTOASH,  200  in  1820,  coast  Pacific,  N.  mouth  Columbia,  beyond  Clamoctomichs. 
PoTTOWATTOMiB,  1671»  on  Noquct  i.,  L.  Michigan:  1681,  at  Chicago. 
PowHATAKs,  32  tribes  spread  over  Vu*ginia  when  first  discovered  by  the  English. 
PuAHS,  the  Winnebagoes  were  so  called  by  the  French  at  one  period. 

QuABAOOS,  (Nipmuks,)  at  a  place  of  the  same  name,  now  Brookfield,  Mass. 
QuAPAW,  700  in  1820,  on  Arkansas  r.,  opp.  Little  Rock ;  reduced  by  sm.  pox  in  1790. 
QuATHLAHPOHTLBB,  on  S.  W,  sido  Columbia,  above  mouth  Tahwahnahiook  River. 
QuATOOHiB,  (Wyandots,)  pnce  8.  side  L.  Michigan ;  sold  their  lauds  to  Eng.  in  1707* 
QuBBADAS.    See  Cogsadas. 

Qdibbtsos,  on  the  Pacific ;  250  in  1820;  N.  Columbia  r.,  next  N.  of  the  Quiniilts. 
QuiNiiLTS,  on  coast  of  the  Pacific,  N.  of  Columbia  r. ;  260  in  1820 ;  next  the  Pailsha. 
QuiXNBCHART,  coast  Pacific,  next  N.  Calasthocles,  N.  Columbia  r. ;  2,0OQ  in  1820. 
QuxNNiPissA  are  those  called  Bayagoulas  bv  the  Cfafvalier  TontL 
QuoooiBS.    See  Pabsamaquoddib. — 3  ColL  Mast,  liist.  Sec.  iiL  181. 

Rapids.    See  PAwnTuciBNBMUKS. 

Rbdobound,  (Seminoles,)  100  in  1820,  on  Chattahoochie  r.,  12  m.  above  Florida  line. 

Bboknifb,  so  called  from  their  copper  knives ;  roam  in  the  region  of  Slave  Lake. 

Bed-stick,  (Seminoles,)  the  Baton  Rouge  of  the  French. 

Rbd-wino,  (Sioux,)  on  Lake  Pepin,  under  a  chief  of  their  name ;  100  in  1820. 

Ricabbb,  (Paunees,)  before  1806,  10  large  vill  on  Missouri  r. ;  reduced  by  small  pox.' 

RivBR,  (Mohegans,)  S.  of  the  Iroquois,  down  the  N.  side  of  Hudson  r. 

RovKD-HBADe,  (Uurons,)  E.  side  Lake  Superior:  2,500  in  1764. 

Btawas,  on  the  Padouea  fork  of  the  Missouri;  900  in  1820. 

Sacudaovors,  (Powhatans,)  perhaps  the  true  name  of  the  Powhatans. 

Sankhikans,  the  Delawares  knew  the  Mohawks  by  that  name. 

Santbbs,  a  small  tribe  in  N.  Carolina  in  1701,  on  a  river  perpetuating  their  name. 

Saponibs,  (Wanamies,)  Sapona  River,  Carolina,  in  1700 ;  joined  Tuscaroras,  1720. 

Satan A8,  a  name^  it  is  said,  jriven  the  Shawanees  by  the  Iroquois. 

Savkb,  or  Sac,  united  with  Fox  before  1806 ;  then  on  Mississ.,  above  Illinois. 

Sautbubs,  or  Fall  Indians  of  the  French,  about  the  falls  of  St.  Mary. 

Sayannahs,  so  called  from  the  river,  or  the  river  from  them ;  perhaps  Yamasees. 

8cAT-rAK00K8,  uppcr  part  of  Trov,  N.  Y. ;  went  from  New  England  about  1672. 

Seminolbs  have  been  establishea  in  Florida  a  hundred  years. 

Sbnbcab,  one  of  the  Five  Nations ;  "  ranged  many  thousand  miles  *'  in  1700. 

8BP0NB8,  in  Virginia  in  1775,  but  a  remnant.    See  Saponibb. 

Sbb&anna,  (Savannahs  ?)  in  Oeorgia ;  nearly  destroyed  by  the  Westoes  about  1670. 

6BWBB8,  a  small  tribe  in  N.  Carolina,  mentioned  by  Lawson  in  1710. 

Bballalar,  1,200  in  1816,  on  the  Pacific,  S.  Columbia  r.  next  the  Cookkoo-oosee. 

Suallattoos,  on  Columbia  River,  above  the  Skaddals ;  100  in  1820. 

Shanwappokb,  400  in  1820,  on  the  heads  of  Cataract  and  Taptul  Rivers. 

Shawanb,  once  over  Ohio ;  1672,  subdued  by  Iroquois ;  1,383  near  St.  Louis  in  1820. 

Skbastuklb,  900  in  1820,  on  the  Pacific,  S.  Columbia  r.,  next  beyond  the  Youits. 

SHiNiKOOxa,  a  tribe  of  Long  Island,  about  what  is  now  South  Hainpton. 

Shobhoneb,  80,000  in  1820,  onplains  N.  Missouri ;  at  war  with  the  Black  feet. 

Shoto,  (Wapnatoo,)  460  in  1820,  on  Columbia  River,  opposite  mouth  of  Wallanmut. 

SiOAVNiBS,  1,000  in  1820,  amons  the  spurs  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  W.  of  the  Rapids 

Bioux,  discovered  by  French,  1660 ;  33,000  in  1820,  St.  Peter*8,  Mississ.,  and  Misso.  K 

S188ATONB8,  upper  portions  of  Red  r.,  of  L.  Winnipec  and  St.  Peter's,  in  1820. 

SrriMACHA.    See  Chztimicha. 

Sitka,  on  King  George  III.  Islands,  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  about  lat.  57^  N. 

Six  Nations,  (Iroquois.)  Mohawk,  Seneca,  Onondaga,  Oneida,  Cayuga,  Shawane. 

Skaddals,  on  Cataract  River,  26  m.  N.  of  the  Big  Narrows ;  290  in  1820. 

SxEBTSOiusH,  2,000  in  1820,  on  a  river  of  their  name  flowing  into  the  Lastaw. 
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8uLLOOT»  on  Colnmbia  RiTer,  from  Stargeon  Island  upward ;  2,500  in  1820. 
Skttnnemokb,  or  Tuckapas,  on  Vermilion  River,  La.,  6  leaffUM  W.  of  N.  Iberia. 
SuoKSHOP,  on  Columbia  r.,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Labiche ;  800  in  1820,  in  24  elans. 
Sbtakb.    Bee  Axiatams,  or  Shosbonbbs. 

80KOKIB,  on  Saco  River,  Maine,  until  1726,  when  ther  withdrew  to  Canada. 
SoKULK,  on  the  Columbia,  above  month  of  Lewis'a  River;  2,400  in  1820. 
SoiTKiQUOis,  (Mikmaks,)  onee  so  called  by  the  early  French. 
S0TJTIB8,  (Ottowas,)  a  band  probably  mistaken  for  a  tribe  b^  the  French. 
80TBNNOM,  (Chopunnish,)  on  N.  side  E.  fork  of  Lewis's  River ;  400  in  1820 ;  W.  B. 
Spokain,  on  sources  Lewis's  River,  over  a  larse  tract  of  countij,  W.  Rocky  Mta. 
SauANNABOO.  on  Cataract  r.,  below  the  Skaddals ;  120  in  1820 ;  W.  Rocky  Jits. 
Stastans,  on  heads  Chien  r.,  with  the  Kanenavish ;  400  in  1806 ;  resemble  Kiawaa. 
Stockbridgb,  Nbw,  (Mohegans  and  Iroouois,)  collected  in  N.  Y.,  1786;  400  in  IttN. 
Gtockb&iooe,  Mass.,  (Mohegans,)  settled  there  in  1784;  went  to  Oneida  in  1788. 
St.  John's,  ( Abenakies,)  about  300  still  remain  on  that  river. 
BuBQUBHANNOK,  ou  W.  shore  of  Md.  in  1607 ;  that  riverpemtnates  their  name. 
SuasBBB,  near  sources  of  a  branch  of  the  Saskashawan,  W.  Ilocky  Mountains. 
8TXBBON8,  a  numerous  race,  on  the  B.  side  of  the  Isthmus  of  Darien. 

Taouixibs,  "  people  who  go  upon  water ; "  on  head  waters  of  Frasier*s  River,  La. 

Tahsaobovdib,  about  Detroit  in  1728 ;  probably  Tsonothouans. 

Takuacama,  on  River  Brasos ;  3  tribes ;  180  m.  up ;  1,200  in  1820. 

Tallahassb,  (Seminoles,)  15  in  1820,  between  Oloklikana  and  Mikasankie. 

TALI.BWHBANA,  (Seminoles.l  210  in  1820,  on  E.  side  Flint  River,  near  the  ChehawB. 

Tamaxon AS,  a  tribe  of  the  Illinois ;  perhaps  Feorias  afterwards. 

Taicatlbs,  (Seminoles,)  7  m.  above  the  Ocheeses,  and  numbered  220  in  1820. 

Tabbatinbs,  E.  of  Pascataona  River ;  the  Nipmuks  so  called  the  Abenakies. 

Tattowhbballys,  (Seminoles,)  130  in  1820;  since  scattered  among  other  towns. 

Tauxawats,  on  the  sources  of  Trinity,  firaaos,  De  Dios,  and  Colorado  Rivers. 

Tawajusnob,  "Three  Canes,"  W.  side  Brasos  r.,  200  m.  W.  of  Nacogdoches,  1804L 

Tawaws,  (Hurons,)  on  the  Mawme  in  1780,  18  m.  from  Lake  Erie. 

Tblmoc&bssb,  (Seminoles,)  W.  side  Chattahoochee,  15  m.  above  fork ;  100  in  1820. 

Tbkuaw,  once  on  that  river  which  flows  into  Mobile  Bay ;  went  to  Red  r.  in  1765. 

Tbtons,  (Sioux,)  "vile  miscreanta,"  on  Mississ.,  Misso.,  St  Peter's;  "real  pirates." 

T10NONTATIB8,  or  DiNONDADiBS,  a  tribe  of  Hurons,  or  their  general  name. 

TocKWOOHS,  one  of  the  six  tribes  on  the  Cbesapeak  in  1607. 

T0NICA8,  20  warriors  in  1784,  on  Mississippi,  opp.  Point  Coupi ;  onee  nnmerons. 

Tgnxahans,  a  nation  or  tribe  of  Texans,  said  to  be  cannibals. 

TomLAWA,  700  in  1820,  erratic,  about  Bay  St.  Bernardo. 

ToTBBoe,  on  the  mountains  N.  of  the  Sapones,  in  N.  Carolina,  in  1700. 

ToTUSKBTs.    See  Mobatoxs. 

TowACANNO,  or  TowoASH,  one  of  three  tribes  on  the  Braaos.    See  Tahuaoava. 

Tsoif  ONTHOUAMS,  Hennepin  so  called  the  Senecas ;  by  Cox,  called  Sonnontovans. 

TuKABATCHE,  OU  Tallapoosic  River,  30  m.  above  Fort  Alabama,  in  1775. 

Tunica,  (Mobilian,)  on  Red  River,  90  m.  above  its  mouth ;  but  30  in  1820. 

TuKXis,  (Mohegans,)  once  in  Farminston,  Conn. ;  monument  erected  to  them,  1840. 

TnsHBPAHAS,  and  Ootlashoots,  5,600  in  1820,  on  Clark's  and  Missouri  Rivers. 

TxTSCABORA,  ou  Neus  r.,  N.  Carolina,  till  1712 ;  a  few  now  in  Lewiston,  Niagara  r. 

TUTBLOBS.      SeeMAMOOAKS,  OrMANOOAOB. 

TuTSBB-WA,  on  a  river  W.  Rockv  Mts.,  supposed  to  be  a  branch  of  the  Columbia. 
TwiOHTWBBB,  (Miamiea,)  in  1780,  on  the  Great  Miami ;  so  called  by  the  Iroquois. 

TTcHBB,  onee  on  Chattauchee  r.,  4  towns ;  some  went  to  Florida,  some  west. 
Ufaj.lah,  (Seminoles,)  670  in  1820, 12  m.  above  Fort  Oaines,  on  Chattahoochee  r. 
UoaIpJACHM  UTZi,  a  tribe  about  Prince  William's  Sound,  N.  W.  coast. 
Ulsbah,  on  coast  of  the  Pacific,  S.  Columbia,  beyond  the  Neekeetoos ;  150  in  1820. 
TJkalachtoo,  one  of  the  three  tribes  once  composing  the  Lenna  Lenape. 
TJkauibs,  the  head  tribe  of  Lenna  Lenape. 
UvcHAOoos,  a  tribe  anciently  on  Long  Island,  New  York. 
Upsaboka,  (Minetare,)  commonly  caued  Crows. 

Waaxicum,  30  m.  up  Columbia  River,  opposite  the  Cathlamata :  400  in  1836. 

Wabinoa,  (Iroquois,)  between  W.  branch  of  Delaware  and  Hudson  r. 

Waco,  (Panis,)  800  in  1820,  on  Brasos  River,  24  m.  from  ita  mouth. 

Wahowpums,  on  N.  branch  Columbia  River,  from  Lapage  r.  upward;  TOO  in  1806. 

Wahpatonb,  (Sioux,)  rove  in  the  country  on  N.  W.  side  St  Peter's  River. 

Wabpacoota,  (Sioux  ?)  in  the  country  8.  W.  St  Peter's  in  1805 :  never  stationajry. 

Wambsits,  (Nipmuks,)  onee  on  Merrimac  River,  where  LoweU,  Mass.,  now  is. 

Wampamoao,  perhaps  the  8d  nation  in  importance  in  N.  B.  when  settled  by  the  Eng. 

Wappihos,  at  and  about  Esopus  in  1758 ;  also  across  the  Hudson  to  the  Minsi. 

Wabavancokouins,  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  Wappings. 

Washaws,  on  Barrataria  Island  in  1680,  considerable ;  1805,  at  Bay  St  Fosh,  6  only. 

Watamoks,  or  Wbas.    See  Oviatimoxs. 

Watb&bbs,  once  on  the  river  of  that  name  in  S.  Carolina,  but  long  since  extinct. 

Waxbpaitbto,  on  the  Padouca  fork  of  the  Platte,  near  Rocky  Mts.;  900  in  1830. 
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f  Aimront,  (AbentkiM,)  onee  ftom  Sagadahoek  to  St  Oeorge  BiTer,  in  Maine. 

VAXBLWt  onee  in  8.  Carolina,  45  m.  abore  Camden ;  name  etiU  oontinnet. 

VzABf  or  Waab,  (Kikapooe.)    See  Ouiatanons. 

f BXI8A,  (Semin.,)  250  in  1820,  W.  tide  ChatUhoochee,  4  m.  aboye  tke  Cheskitalou. 

7blck,  said  to  be  on  a  southem  brancb  of  the  Mistoari. 

I^BRon,  in  1670,  on  Ashley  and  Edisto  BiTen,  in  S.  Curolina. 

f ararAMATO,  with  the  Kiawae,  in  70  lodges  in  1805,  Padouca  fork  of  Platte  Rivw. 

VmmLTOj  on  01aiiL*s  Rirer,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Lastaw;  2,500  in  1820 ;  W.  R. 

ITbibelpoolb,  K^hikamaogas,)  se  called  from  the  plaee  of  their  residence. 

VmxMt  W.  of  Mississippi  River ;  awationed  by  many  traTellers. 

rzosooMOOOS,  one  of  the  six  tribes  in  Virgiiiia  in  lwJ7,  mentioned  by  Smith. 

fnucasrAHB,  (Chopnnnish,)  500  in  1820,  on  Willewahr^  which  falb  Mo  Lewia'f. 

TnnmBAOO,  on  S.  side  Lake  Mickigan  antal  1832 ;  Otttgamies,  &o. 

ToLF,  Lonps  of  the  French;  severu  nations  had  tribes  so  called. 

roKKON,  2  leagues  from  the  Tuscaroras  in  1^01  •;  Ions  since  extinct 

ToLLAWALLA,  ou  Columbia  r.,  from  abore  MmsclesheU  Rapids,  W.  Rocky  Mts. 

TTAVBora,  (Hurons,)  a  great  seat  at  Sandusky  in  1780;  warlike. 

T'toombs,  on  the  Susqnehannah  in  1048,  with  some  Oneidas,  250. 

rTViAWl,  a  small  tribe  in  N.  Carolina  in  1701. 

'AKAdAW,  at  the  bluff  of  their  name  in  1732,  near  SaTannah,  about  140  men. 
AXAtBB,  S.  border  of  8.  Carolina ;  nearly  destroyed  in  1715  by  English. 
AKPBBAOK,  <Camanches,)  3  tribes  about  sources  Brssos,  del  Norte,  &c. ;  1817, 30,000. 
'  AHSTOMa,  in  the  plane  country  adjacent  to  B.  side  of  the  RockT  Mountains. 
A1TAB8BB,  in  Louisiana,  50  m.  fit>m  Natehitoehes,  on  a  creek  fuling  into  Red  r. 
Aioof,  Ibrmerly  upon  the  riTcr  of  their  name ;  extinct  in  1770. 
■ARTBRTAirBB,  ou  banks  St.  Joseph's  r.,  which  flows  into  L.  Michigan,  in  1760. 
■BAH,  aboTc  the  rapids  of  the  Columbia  in  1820 ;  2,800,  with  some  others. 
■LSTPOO,  (Cbopunnish,)  250  in  1820,  on  Weancum  r.,  under  S.  W.  Mountain. 
ouxoonii  on  the  Pacnlle,  next  N.  of  the  mouth  of  Columbia  Rirer ;  700  in  1820. 
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meant,  untew  by  the  context  of  the  diecourae.  Therefore,  in  a  hiMorical  point 
of  view,  the  error  is,  at  least,  as  much  to  be  deplored  as  that  the  name  of  the 
continent  itself  should  have  been  derived  from  Americua  instead  of  Cdunibus. 

*  So  Darned  from  VtMptithtM  Americua,  a  Floreotine,  who  made  a  discovery  of  some  part 
of  the  eoatt  of  Soalb  America  id  1489,  two  years  aRer  Cabot  had  explored  the  coast  of  NorUt 
America  3  \iax  Awurieua  bad  the  fortune  to  confer  his  name  upon  both. 
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BOOK   I. 


ORIGIN,   ANTIQUITIES,   MANNERS   AND   CUSTOMS, 
Sm.  of  the  AMERICAN  INDIANS. 


O  ttooM  UmIt  amimt  bieai  tIm  tgftioy 

How  wottid  the?  uka  op  ItnhVu  taaoUiv  itnin ! 

Art  thoa  too  fklloo,  Iboria  ?  Do  wo  mo 

Tho  lobber  ond  the  omrdoror  week  u  we? 

Tboo,  that  haM  waMed  earth*  and  dared  despiea 

Aiike  the  wrath  and  mercy  of  the  ekiee. 

Thy  pomp  te  io  the  gr«ve,  thy  glory  laid 

Low  ia  the  pite  thine  avaiice  hai  made. 

Wo  eome  with  joy  flom  oar  eternal  rest, 

To  ioe  the  oppreeeor  in  hie  tarn  oppreeted. 

Alt  thoo  the  Ood,  the  thonder  of  whoeo  head 

BoUod  over  all  oar  doiotated  land, 

Shook  principalities  and  kingdoms  down. 

And  made  the  moantalns  tremble  at  his  frown  f 

The  sword  shall  light  npon  thy  boasted  poweit , 

And  waste  them  as  the?  wasted  ours 

*Ti8  thus  Omnipotenoe  his  law  flilflls, 

Ajid  foogeanoe  exeeotaa  what  jostioe  wlllt^-Oownm 


CHAPTER  I.   ^ 

Origin  €f  ik$  warn*  Indian. — Why  nfUsd  to  tk4  peofiU  found  in  Jhnonea.^^-JhtdaA 
mmkoTM  supposed  to  hate  referred  to  Jimeriea  in  their  yfritingo-^TheopompMO^ 
Voyage  «f  knnno—Diodorus  Sieuluo^PUUo-^riototle    Seneca, 

Tbx,  name  Indian  wtifi  erroneously  applied  to  the  original  man  of  America* 
by  its  first  diacorererB.  The  attempt  to  arrive  at  the  East  Indies  by  sailing 
west,  caused  the  discovery  of  the  islands  and  continent  of  America.  When 
thev  were  at  first  discovared,  Colvmhus^  and  many  liftetr  him,  supposed  they 
had  arrived  at  the  eastern  shore  of  the  continent  of  India,  and  hence  the  peo- 
ple they  found  there  were  called  Vidians.  The  error  was  not  discovered  until 
the  name  had  so  obtained,  that  it  could  not  well  be  changed.  It  is  true,  that  it 
matters  but  litde  to  us  by  what  name  the  indigenes  of  a  country  are  known, 
and  especially  those  of  America,  in  as  far  as  me  name  is  seldom  used  among 
us  but  in  application  to  the  aboriginal  Americans.  But  with  the  people  of 
Europe  it  was  not  so -unimportant.  Situated  between  the  two  countries,  India 
and  America,  the  same  name  for  the  inhabitants  of  both  must,  at  first,  have 
produced  considerable  inconvenience,  if  not  confusion ;  beoause,  in  speaUng 
of  an  Jfiiutfi,  no  one  would  know  whether  an  American  or  a  Z^ander  was 
meant,  unless  by  the  context  of  the  discocine.  Therefore,  in  a  historical  point 
of  view,  the  error  is,  at  least,  as  much  to  be  deplored  as  that  the  name  of  the 
continent  itself  should  have  been  derived  from  Americus  instead  of  Columbui. 

*  So  Dsmed  froai  Veapaiku  Ameriau,  a  FloreDline,  who  made  a  discovery  of  some  mil 
of  tbr  eoaal  of  Sooth  America  in  1499,  two  yeart  aAer  CaJM  had  explored  the  coast  of  Norta 
America;  |nU  ^aicncitf  had  the  foitoae  to  confer  bts  name  upon  both. 
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It  baa  been  tbe  practice  of  almoat  every  writer,  who  baa  written  about  the 
primitiye  inhabitanta  of  a  country,  tp  give  some  wild  theoriea  of  otbera,  con 
cemtng  their  origin,  and  to  close  the  account  with  his  own ;  which  generaDy 
baa  been  more  visionary,  if  possible,  than  those  of  his  predeceaaors.  Long, 
laborious,  and,  we  may  add,  useless  disquisitions  have  been  daily  laid  before 
the  world,  from  the  dtacoveiy  of  America  by  Columbut  to  the  present  time,  to 
endeavor  to  explain  by  what  meana  the  inhabitanta  got  from  the  old  to  the 

ofou 


new  world.    To  act,  therefore,  in  unison  vrith  many  of  our  ^ 
will  begin  as  far  back  as  they  have  done,  and  ao  shall  comoiience  with  ! 
pompvs  and  others,  from  intimations  in  whose  writings  it  is  alleged  the  an- 
cients had  knowledge  of  America,  and  therefore  peopled  it. 

Theopomvxu,  a  learned  historian  and  orator,  wno  flourished  in  the  time  of 
AUxanaer  tne  Great,  in  a  book  entitled  Tkaumaiioj  gives  a  sort  of  dialogue 
between  Midas  the  Phryffian  and  SUmut.  The  book  itself  is  lost,  but  Slntbo 
refers  to  it,  and  JEUanuanaa  fiyen  us  tbe  substance  of  the  dialogue  which  fol- 
lows. After  much  converaauon,  Siienus  said  to  Mdas^  that  Europe,  Asia  and 
Africa  were  bur  islands  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  sea;  but  that  there  was 
a  continent  situated  beyond  these,  which  was  of  immense  dimensions,  even 
vrithout  limits ;  and  that  it  was  so  luxuriant,  as  to  produce  animals  of  prodi- 

S'ous  masnitude,  and  men  grew  to  double  the  height  of  themselves,  and  that 
ey  lived  to  a  far  greater  age  ;*  that  they  had  many  great  cities ;  and  their 
usages  and  laws  were  different  from  ours;  that  in  one  city  there  was  more 
than  a  million  of  inhabitants ;  that  gold  and  silver  were  there  in  vast  quanti- 
de8.f  This  is  but  an  abstract  from  £Uanu8*9  extract,  but  contains  all  of  it  that 
can  be  said  to  refer  to  a  country  west  of  Europe  and  Africa4  JSUan  or  JSH' 
mnuB  lived  about  A.  D.  200. 

Hanno  flourished  when  the  Carthaginians  were  in  their  sreatest  prospeii 
but  the  exact  time  is  unknown.  Some  place  his  timea  40,  and  others  14  , 
years  before  the  founding  of  Rome,  which  would  be  about  800  years  before 
our  era.^  He  was  an  ofiicer  of  great  enterprise,  having  sailed  around  and  ex- 
plored the  coast  of  Africa,  set  out  from  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  now  called 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  sailed  westward  30  days.  Hence  it  is  inferred  by 
many,  that  he  must  have  visited  America,  or  aome  of  its  islands.  He  wrote  a 
book,  which  he  entitled  PaipluB^  giving  an  account  of  his  voyages,  which  was 
translated  and  published  about  1533,  in  Greek.] 

Many,  and  not  without  tolerably  good  reasons,  believe  that  an  island  or  con* 
tinent  existed  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  about  this  period,  but  which  disappeared 
ailerwards. 

*  Bufon  and  Raynal  either  had  not  read  this  story,  or  they  did  not  believe  it  to  have  been 
America ;  for  they  taug;fat  that  all  animals  degenerated  here.  Many  of  the  first  adventurers 
to  tho  coasts  of  unknown  countries  reported  them  inhabited  bv  giants.  Bmifl  wrote  Gidlw€r*$ 
Travels  to  bring  such  accounts  into  ridicule.  How  well  he  succeeded  is  evident  from  a 
eomparison  of  books  of  voyages  and  travels  before  and  aAer  his  time.  Dubartas  has  this 
passage:— 

Our  fearless  sailors,  in  far  voyara 
^ore  led  by  gain's  hope  than  Uieir  compsases). 
On  th'  Indian  shore  have  sometime  noted  some 
Whose  bodies  covered  two  broad  acres  room; 
And  in  the  South  S^  they  have  also  seen 
Some  like  high-topped  and  huge-armed  treen ; 
And  other  some,  wnose  monstrous  backs  did  bear 
Two  mighty  wheels,  with  whirling  spokes,  that  were 
Much  like  the  winged  and  wide-spreading  sails 
Of  any  wind-mill  turned  with  merry  gales.^ 

JHvuu  Wedtt,  p.  117,  ed.  4to,  1619. 

t  iElian,  Variar.  Historiar.  lib.  iii.  ehap.  viii. 

J:  Since  the  text  was  written,  there  has  come  into  my  bands  a  eopy  of  a  translation  of  ^i- 
s  work,  "  in  En^uhe  (as  well  according  to  the  truth  of  the  Greeke  teste,  as  of  the  Laline), 
by  Abraham  FUnung."    London,  1576,  Ho.    It  dlSkn  not  materially  from  the  above,  which 
IS  eivea  from  a  French  version  of  it. 
t  Encyclopsedia  Perthensis. 

I  The  best  account  of  Harmo  and  his  voyages,  with  which  we  are  aeanainted,  is  to  be 
found  in  Mariano^ 9  Hist,  of  Spain,  vol.  i.  93,  10£l,  119,  12S,  133,  and  166,  ed.  Paris,  1725, 
l(vols.4lo. 
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Diodorvs  Sieuhu  BtLjB  that  some  **  PboBnicians  were  cut  upon  a  most  fertile 
island  oppoeite  to  Afnca."  Of  this,  be  says,  they  kept  the  most  studied  secrecy, 
which  was  doubtless  occasioued  by  their  jealousy  of  the  advantage  the  discov- 
ery might  be  to  the  neighboring  nations,  and  which  they  wished  to  secure 
whollv  to  themselves.  IHodortu  Sieulus  tived  about  100  years  before  CAriff. 
Islands  lying  west  of  Europe  and  Africa  are  certainly  mentioned  by  Homer 
and  Horace.  They  were  called  ManHdes^  and  were  supposed  to  be  about 
10,000  furlongs  from  Africa.  Here  existed  the  poets'  fabled  Elysian  fields. 
But  to  be  more  particular  with  Diodorus^  we  will  let  him  speak  for  himselfl 
^  After  having  passed  the  islands  which  lie  beyond  the  Herculean  Strait,  we 
will  speak  of  those  which  lie  much  farther  into  the  ocean.  Towards  Africa, 
and  to  the  west  of  it,  is  an  immense  island  in  the  broad  sea,  many  days'  sail 
from  Lybia.  Its  soil  is  very  fertile,  and  its  surfiuse  variegated  with  mountains 
and  valleys.  Its  coasts  are  indented  with  many  navigable  rivers,  and  its  fields 
are  well  cultivated ;  delicious  gardens,  and  various  kinds  of  plants  and  trees." 
He  finally  sets  it  down  as  the  finest  country  known,  where  the  mhabitants 
have  spacious  dwellings,  and  every  thing  in  the  greatest  plenty.  To  say  the 
least  of  this  accotmt  of  DiodoruSj  it  corresponds  very  well  with  that  given  of 
the  Mexicans  when  first  known  to  the  Spaniards,  but  perhaps  it  will  compare 
as  well  with  the  Canaries. 

Plato'i  account  has  more  weight,  perhaps,  than  any  of  the  ancients.  He 
lived  about  400  years  before  the  Christian  era.  Apart  of  his  account  is  as 
follows : — ^  In  those  first  times  [time  of  its  being  nrst  known],  the  Atlantic 
was  a  most  broad  island,  and  there  were  extant  most  powerful  kings  in  it, 
who,  with  joint  fiirces,  appointed  to  occupy  Asia  and  Europe :  And  so  a  most 
grievous  war  was  carried  on ;  in  whicn  the  Athenians,  with  the  common 
consent  of  the  Greeks,  opposed  themselves,  and  thev  became  the  conquerors 
But  that  Atlantic  island,  ny  a  flood  and  earthquake,  was  indeed  suddenly 
destroyed,  and  so  that  warlike  people  were  swallowed  up."  He  adds,  in  an- 
other place,  **  An  island  in  the  mouth  of  the  sea,  in  the  passage  to  those  straits, 
called  the  Pillars  of  Hareides,  did  exist ;  and  that  island  vvas  greater  and  larger 
than  Lybia  and  Asia ;  from  which  there  was  an  easy  passage  over  to  other 
islands,  and  from  those  islands  to  that  continent,  which  is  situated  out  of  that 
region."  *  **  JVh)<ufie  setded  in  this  island,  from  whose  son,  «^U(if,  its  name 
was  derived,  and  divided  it  among  his  ten  sons.  To  the  youngest  fell  the 
extremity  of  the  island,  called  Gadir,  which,  in  the  language  of  the  country, 
signifies  fertUe  or  abotmding  in  iheep.  The  descendants  of  Aephme  reigned 
here,  from  father  to  son,  for  a  great  number  of  generations  in  the  order  of 
primogeniture,  during  the  space  of  9000  years.  They  also  possessed  several . 
other  islands ;  and,  passing  into  Europe  and  Africa,  subdued  all  Lybia  as  far 
as  Egypt,  and  all  Europe  to  Asia  Minor.  At  length  the  island  sunk  under 
water ;  and  for  a  long^  time  afterwards  the  sea  thereabouts  was  full  of 
rocks  and  shelves."  f  This  account,  although  mixed  with  fiible,  cannot,  we 
think,  be  entirely  rejected;  and  that  the  ancients  had  knowledge  of  countries 
westward  of  Europe  apoears  as  plain  and  as  well  authenticated  as  any  passage 
of  history  of  that  perioa. 

ArisUAe^  or  the  author  of  a  book  which  is  generally  attributed  to  him,| 
speaks  of  an  island  beyond  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar ;  but  the  passage  savors 
something  of  hearsay,  and  is  as  follows : — ^  Some  say  that,  beyond  the  Pillars 
of  HeraUes^  the  Carthaginians  have  found  a  very  ferdle  island,  but  mthout 
uihabitantB,  full  of  forests,  navigable  rivers^  and  fruit  in  abundance.  It  is 
several  days'  voyage  from  the  main  land.  Some  Carthaginians,  charmed  by 
the  fertility  of  the  countiy,  thought  to  marry  and  settle  there ;  but  some  say 
that  the  government  of  Carthage  forbid  the  setdement  upon  pain  of  death, 
from  die  fear  that  it  would  increase  in  power  so  as  to  deprive  the  mother- 
country  of  her  possessions  there."    If  Aristotle  had  uttered  this  as  a  prediction, 

*  America  known  to  the  Ancients,  10,  8vo.  Boston,  J 773. 

t  Encyclopaedia  Ferthensis,  art.  Atlartis. 

X  De  mirabil.  aoscultat.  Opera,  vol.  i.  Voltaire  says  of  this  book,  ''  On  en  fesait  bonneof 
aox  Cartbaginois,  et  on  cilait  an  livre  d'Aristote  qu'il  n'a  pas  compost."  Essai  sur  let 
MoBurs  et  Pesprii  dtt  noOiont,  cbap.  czlv.  p.  708.  vol.  iv-  of  bis  works.  Edit.  Paris,  1817, 
ibBvo. 
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that  such  ft  thing  would  take  place  in  regard  to  some  fiiture  natioo,  no  oo6^ 
perhaps,  would  iiaye  called  him  a  false  prophet,  for  the  Aoierican  revolution 
woula  have  been  its  fiilfihoent  This  philosopher  lived  about  384  yean  before 
ChritL 

Semca  lived  about  the  commenceinent  of  the  vulgar  enu    He  wnle  trage- 
dies»  and  in  one  of  them  occurs  this  passage: — 


•^ "  Venieat  amiii 

Soecula  sens,  quibus  ocecaus 
Vincula  reram  lazet,  et  ing«Dfl 
Pateal  tellut,  Typbiscjoe  novoa 
Detent  orbea :  ncc  fit  territ 
Ultima  Tbii|e» 

MedM,AciS.  V.975. 

This  is  nearer  prophecy,  and  may  be  rendered  in  English  thus: — *<The 
time  will  come  when  the  ocean  will  loosen  the  chains  of  nature,  and  we  shall 
behold  a  vast  country.  A  new  Typhis  shall  discover  new  worlds :  Thule 
ihall  no  longer  be  considered  the  last  country  of  the  known  world." 

Not  only  these  passages  from  the  ancient  authors  have  been  cited  and  re- 
cited by  modems,  but  many  more,  though  less  to  the  point,  to  show  that,  in 
some  way  or  other,  America  must  have  l^en  peopled  from  some  of  the  eestem 
continents.  Almost  every  country  has  claimed  the  honor  of  having  been  its 
first  discoverer,  and  hence  the  progenitor  of  the  Indians.  But  since  the  recent 
discoveries  in  the  north,  writers  upon  the  subject  say  but  little  id)out  getting 
over  inhabitants  from  Europe,  Asia,  or  Africa,  through  the  difficult  way  of  the 
Atlantic  seas  and  islands,  as  it  is  much  easier  tonaas  them  over  the  narrow  chan- 
uek  of  the  north  in  canoes,  or  upon  the  ice.  irro(ui#,  C  MaOvar^  Huhbard^  and 
afler  them  Robertsouy  are  glad  to  meet  with  so  easy  a  method  of  solving  a 
question  which  they  consider  as  having  puzzled  their  predecessors  so  much* 


CHAPTER  H. 

Cf  modim  theoruU  n^tm  the  peopling  of  America — Si,  Oregorv—Eterrera — 7*. 
Mortonr^  WUUanuanr^ffood — JoMsdyn  —  Tkorowgood  ^^dair^R.  Williams— C. 
Mather -^Hubbard— Robertson.-- Smith-^  Voltaire --MiichiU-^^'CnUoch^Isord 
Kaim — SwhUon — Co^ara. 

St.  Gregory,  who  flourished  in  the  7th  century,  m  an  epistle  to  St.  Oement^ 
said  that  beyond  the  ocean  there  was  another  world.* 

Hartra  argues,  that  the  new  world  could  not  have  been  known  to  the 
ancients ;  and  that  what  Seneca  has  said  was  not  trile.  For  that  (jod^had  kept 
it  hid  from  the  old  world,  giving  tliem  no  certain  knowledge  of  it ;  and  that, 
in  tlie  secrecy  and  incomprehensibility  of  his  providence,  he  has  been  pleased 
to  give  it  to  the  Castilian  nation.  That  Seneca's  prediction  (if  so  it  may  be 
considered)  was  a  false  one,  because  he  said  tliat  a  new  world  would  be  dis* 
covered  in  the  north,  and  that  it  was  found  in  the  westf  Herrera  wrote 
about  1^6,1  before  which  time  little  knowledge  was  obtained  of  North 
America.    This  may  accoimt  for  his  impeachment  ofSeneca^s  prophecy. 

Thonuu  Morton^  who  came  to  New  England  in  1682,  published  in  1637  an 
account  of  its  natural  history,  with  much  other  curious  matter.  In  speaking 
upon  the  peopling  of  Amenca,  he  thinks  it  altogether  out  of  the  question  to 

*  '*  S.  Grerotre  wai  I'epistre  de  S.  Clement,  dit  que  pau^  I'ocean,  11  y  a  vn  autia  mood.'' 
{tterrtraf  I  Decade,  S.)    This  is  the  whole  passage. 

t  Ibid.  3. 

X  He  died  27  March,  1620,  at  the  an  of  about  66  years.  His  name  was  TcrdenUas  Antonio 
de  fferrera  one  of  the  best  Spanish  historians.  His  history  of  the  vo^races  to,  and  settlement 
of  America  is  very  minute,  and  very  valuable.  Tho  original  in  Spanish  is  very  rare.  Acoe* 
ti^e  translation  (into  French)  3  v.  4lo.,  1660,  is  olso  scarce  and  valuable.    It  is  this  we  cite. 
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sappose  that  it  was  peopled  by  the  Tartan  from  the  north,  because  ''a  people^ 
once  settled,,  must  be  removed  by  compukioD,  or  else  tempted  thereunto  in 
hopes  of  better  fortunes,  upon  commendations  of  the  place  unto  which  they 
should  be  drawn  to  remove.  And  if  it  may  bo  thought  that  these  people  came 
over  the  frozen  sea,  then  would  it  be  by  compulsion.  If  so,  then  by  whom^ 
or  when  ?  Or  what  part  of  this  main  continent  may  be  thought  to  border 
upon  the  country  of  the  Tartars  ?  It  is  yet  unknown ;  and  it  is  not  like  that  a 
people  well  enou^  at  easCf  will,  of  their  own  accord,  undertake  to  travel  over 
a  sea  of  ice,  considering  how  many  difficulties  they  shall  encounter  with.  As, 
1st,  whether  there  be  any  land  at  the  end  of  their  unknown  way,  no  land 
being  in  view ;  then  want  of  fi>od  to  sustain  life  in  the  mean  time  upon  that 
sea  of  ice.  Or  how  shall  they  do  for  fuel,  to  keep  them  at  night  from  freezing 
to  death  ?  which  will  not  be  had  m  such  a  place.  But  it  may  perhaps  bo 
cranted,  that  the  natives  of  this  country  might  originally  come  of  the  scattered 
Trojans ;  for  afler  that  Bfutua,  who  was  the  fourth  fh>m  Eneas^  left  Latium 
tipon  the  conflict  held  with  the  Latins  (where  although  he  gave  them  a  great 
overthrow,  to  the  slaughter  of  their  grand  captain  and  many  others  of  the 
heroes  of  T«arinm,  yet  he  held  it  more  safely  to  depart  unto  some  other  place 
and  people,  than,  by  staging,  to  run  the  hazard  of  an  unquiet  life  or  doubtful 
conquest;  which,  as  history  maketh  mention,  he  performed.)  This  people 
was  dispersed,  thefe  is  no  question,  but  the  people  that  lived  with  him,  by 
reason  of  their  conversation  with  the  Grecians  and  Latins,  had  a  raized  km- 
ffuage,  that  participated  of  both."*  This  is  the  main  ground  of  MorUntj  but 
ne  sa^  much  more  upon  the  subject ;  as  that  the  stmiurity  of  the  kmguages 
of  the  Indians  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  is  very  great.  From  the  examples  he 
gives,  we  presume  he  knew  as  litde  about  the  Indian  lanffuages  as  Dr.  Afot&eri 
Adair^  and  JBotiiinof,  who  thouf^ht  them  almost  to  coincide  with  the  Hebrew. 
Though  Morion  thinks  it  very  improbable  that  the  Tartars  came  over  by  the 
north  from  Asia,  because  they  could  not  see  land  beyond  the  ice,  yet  he  finds 
no  difficulty  in  getting  them  across  the  wide  Adantie,  although  he  ollovrs  them 
no  compass.  'Huit  the  Indians  have  a  Latin  origin  he  thinks  evident,  because 
he  fencied  he  heard  among  their  words  Pasco-pcm^  and  hence  thinks,  w'  hout 
doubt,  their  ancestors  were  acquainted  with  the  god  Pan.\ 

Dr.  fnUiamsonX  says,  ^It  can  hardly  be  questioned  that  the  Indians  of  South 
America  are  descended  from  a  class  of  the  Hindoos,  in  the  southern  parts  of 
Asia."  That  they  could  not  have  come  from  the  north,  because  the  South 
American  Indians  are  unlike  those  of  the  north.  Hiis  seems  to  clash  with 
the  more  rational  views  of  Father  Vmegat^  He  writes  as  ibllows:  ''Of  all 
the  parts  of  America  hitherto  discovered,  the  Califomtans  lie  nearest  to  Asia. 
We  are  acquainted  with  the  mode  of  vmtinff  in  all  the  eastern  nations.  We 
can  distinguish  between  the  characters  of  the  Japanese,  the  Chinese,  the 
Chinese  Tartars,  the  Mogul  Tartars,  and  other  nations  extending  as  far  as  &e 
Bay  of  Kamscbathka ;  and  learned  disBertations  on  them,  l)y  Mr.  Boyery  are 
to  oe  found  in  the  acts  of  the  imperial  academy  of  sciences  at  Petersburg. 
What  discovery  would  it  be  to  meet  with  any  of  these  characters,  or  otheis 
like  them,  among  the  American  Indians  nearest  to  Asia !  But  as  to  the  Call- 
fbmians,  if  ever  they  were  possessed  of  any  invention  to  perpetuate  their  me- 
moirs, they  have  entirely  lost  it;  and  all  that  is  now  found  among  them, 
amounts  to  no  more  than  some  obscure  oral  traditions,  probably  more  and 
more  adulterated  by  a  long  succession  of  time.  They  have  not  so  much  as 
retained  any  knowledge  of  the  particular  country  from  which  they  emi- 
grated." This  is  the  account  of  one  who  lived  many  years  among  the  Indians 
of  California. 

Mr.  fFUUam  }Food,li  ^bo  lefl  New  England  in  1688,1F  afker  a  short  stay,  says, 
'^  Of  their  language,  which  is  only  peculiar  to  themselves,  not  inclinm^  to  any 
of  the  refined  tongues:  Some  have  thought  they  might  be  of  the  dispersed 

*  New  Canaan,  book  i.  paces  17  and  18.  t  Ibid.  18. 

I  In  bis  Hist  ft.  Caroling.  216. 

)  Hist.  California,  i.  60.    His  work  was  pabHsbed  at  Madrid,  in  1758. 
I  Tfae  author  of  a  work  entitled  New  England't  Protvect.  published  in  London,  169l>  ia 
4to.    It  is  a  very  rare,  and,  in  some  respects^  a  curious  ana  valuable  work. 
f  Prospect,  61. 
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JewB,  because  some  of  their  words  be  near  unto  the  Hebrew ;  but  by  the  some 
rule,  they  may  conclude  them  to  be  some  of  the  ffleanings  of  all  nations,  be- 
cause they  have  words  which  sound  after  the  Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  other 
tonffues."* 

Mr.  John  Jossdyn,  who  resided  some  time  ih  New  England,  from  the  yoar 
1638,  says,  ''The  Mohawks  are  about  500:  their  speech  a  dialect  of  the  Tar- 
tars (as  also  is  the  Turkish  tongue)."!  In  another  workj  he  says,  **  N.  Eng- 
land is  by  some  affirmed  to  be  an  island,  bounded  on  the  north  with  the  River 
of  Canada  (so  called  from  Monsieur  Cane\  on  the  south  with  the  River  Mon- 
hegan  or  Hudson*9  River,  so  called  because  he  was  the  first  that  discovered  it. 
Some  will  have  America  to  be' an  island,  which  out  of  question  must  needs  be, 
if  there  be  a  north-east  passage  found  out  into  the  South  Sea.  It  contains 
1,152,400,000  acres.  The  discovery  of  the  north-west  passage  (which  lies  with- 
in the  River  of  Canada)  was  undertaken  with  the  help  of  some  Protestant 
Frenchmen,  which  left  Canada,  and  retired  to  Boston  about  the  year  1669. 
The  noith-east  people  of  America,  that  is,  N.  England,  &C.,  are  judged  to  be 
Tartars,  called  Samoades,  being  alike  in  complexion,  shape,  habit  and  man- 
ners." We  have  given  here  a  larger  extract  than  the  immediate  subject  re- 
quired, because  we  would  let  the  reader  enjoy  his  curiosity,  as  well  as  we 
ours,  in  seeing  how  people  understood  things  in  that  day.  BarioWf  looking 
but  a  small  distance  beyond  those  times,  with  great  elegance  says, — 

"  In  those  blank  periods,  where  no  man  can  trace 

The  gleenu  of  thought  that  first  illamed  his  race, 

His  errors,  twined  with  science,  took  their  birth, 

And  forged  their  fetters  for  this  child  of  earth, 

And  when,  as  oft,  he  dared  expand  his  view, 

And  work  with  nature  on  the  hne  she  drew, 

Some  monster,  sendered  in  his  fears,  unmanned 

His  opening  souT,  and  marred  the  works  be  planned. 
*    Fear,  the  first  passion  of  his  helpless  state^ 

Redoubles  all  the  woes  that  round  him  wait, 

Blocks  nature's  path,  and  sends  him  wandering  wide, 

Without  a  guardian,  and  without  a  guide." 

Cohtmbiad,  ix.  137,  dec. 

Reverend  Thomas  Hunrmogood  published  a  small  quarto,  in  1652,§  to  prove 
that  the  Indians  were  the  Jews,  who  had  been  ^lost  in  the  world  for  the  space 
of  near  2000  years."  But  whoever  has  read  ^dair  or  Boudinotj  has,  beside  a 
good  deal  that  is  irratiooa],  read  all  that  in  T%nrotvgood  can  be  termed  rationaL 

Reverend  Roger  ffiUiams  viras,  at  one  time,  as  appears  from  HwrowgootPs 
work,||  of  the  same  opinion.  Being  written  to  for  his  opinion  of  the  origin  of 
the  natives,  **  he  kinaly  answers  to  those  letters  from  Salem  in  N.  £ng.  20th 
of  the  10th  month,  more  than  10  yeers  since,  in  hoc  verba."  That  they  did 
not  come  into  America  from  tlie  north-east,  as  some  had  ima^ned,  he  thought 
evident  for  these  reasons :  1.  their  ancestors  affirm  they  came  from  the  south- 
west, and  return  thence  when  they  die :  2.  because  they  **  separate  tlieir  wo- 
men in  a  little  wiffwam  by  themselves  in  their  feminine  seasons:"  and  3.  ** be- 
side their  god  Kvttand  to  the  S.  West,  they  hold  that  Mmawiinawit^  (a  goa 
over  head)  made  the  heavens  and  the  earth  ;  and  some  tast  of  affinity  with 
the  Hebrew  I  have  found." 

Doctor  Cotton  Mather  is  an  author  of  such  singular  qualities,  that  we  almost 
hentate  to  name  him,  lest  we  be  thought  without  seriousness  iu  so  weighty  a 
matter.  .But  we  will  assure  the  reader,  that  he  is  an  author  with  whom  we 
would  in  no  wise  part ;  and  if  sometimes  we  appear  not  serious  in  our  intro- 
duction of  him,  wnat  is  of  more  importance,  we  believe  him  really  to  be  so. 
And  we  are  persuaded  that  we  should  not  be  pardoned  did  we  not  allow  him 
to  speak  upon  the  matter  before  us. 

•  Ibid.  lis.  ed.  1764. 

t  His  account  of  two  voyages  to  New  England,  pnnted  London,  1673,  page  124. 

t  New  England  Rarities,  4, 6,  printed  London,  1672. 

}  Its  title  commences,  "  DtgUtu  Dei :  New  DUcoveriet,  with  sure  Arguments  to  prcve,"  &e 

(  Pages  6  and  6. 

V  OetamdUnoii  is  ^  in  Ddaware^—Hedtew^i^. 
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He  says,  <<  It  should  not  poas  without  remaric,  that  thne  moat  memorable 
things  which  have  borne  a  veiy  great  aspect  upon  human  dfain^  did,  near  the 
flame  time,  namely,  at  the  conclusion  oi  the  fiflunOiy  and  the  beginning  of  the 
nrUtnOiy  century,  arise  unto  the  world:  the  first  was  the  Ruumctum  of 
LUeraiwre;  the  second  was  the  opening  of  Amariea;  the  third  was  the 
Rtfwmation  of  Religion,"  Thus  far  we  have  an  infltructive  view  of  the  sub 
ject,  calculated  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  the  dark  ages,  when  literature 
was  neglected  and  forgotten,  discoveries  might  have  been  also,  and  hence  the 
knowledge  of  America  lost  for  a  time.  The  rea<ler  must  now  summon  his 
gravity.  ^^But,"  this  author  continues,  **as  probably  the  DevUj  seducing  the 
first  inhabitants  of  America  into  it,  therein  aimed  at  the  having  of  them  and 
their  posterity  out  of  the  sound  of  the  aiiver  tnmpd$  of  the  gospel,  then  to  be 
heard  through  the  Roman  empire.*  If  the  Btoil  had  any  expectation,  that,  by 
the  peopling  of  America,  he  should  utteriy  deprive  any  Europeans  of  the  two 
benefits,  UUratvrt  and  rdigionj  which  dawned  upon  the  miserable  world,  (one 
iust  before,  the  other  just  ^ffler^  the  first  filmed  navigation  hither,  'tis  to  be 
hoped  he  wUl  be  disappomted  of  that  expectation.''t  The  learned  doctor, 
having  forgotten  what  he  had  written  in  his  first  book,  or  wishing  to  inculcaU) 
his  doctrine  more  firmly,  neariy  repeats  a  passage  which  he  had  at  firat  given, 
in  a  distant  part  of  his  work ;  t  but,  there  being  considerable  addition,  we  re- 
cite it :  **  The  natives  of  the  country  now  possessed  hv  the  Newenglaoders, 
had  been  forlorn  aod  wretched  heathen  ever  since  their  first  herding  here ;  and 
though  we  know  not  vfhtn  or  how  these  Indians  first  became  inhabitants  of 
this  mighty  continent,  yet  we  may  guess  that  probably  the  DevU  decoyed  those 
miseraUe  salvages  hither,  in  hopes  that  the  gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
would  never  come  here  to  destroy  or  disturb  his  absolute  empire  over  them. 
But  our  Eliot  was  in  such  ill  terms  with  the  DevU,  as  to  alarm  him  with 
sounding  the  sUcer  tnunpets  of  heaven  in  his  territories,  and  make  some  noble ' 
and  zealous  attempts  towards  outing  him  of  ancient  posseeaions  here.  There 
were,  I  think,  20  aeveral  naUons  (if  I  may  call  them  8o)of  Indiana  upon  that 
spot  of  ground  which  fell  under  the  influence  of  our  Thru  United  Colonies; 
and  our  Eliot  was  willing  to  rescue  as  many  of  them  as  he  could  firom  th.it 
old  usurping  landlord  of  America,  who  is,  6y  tfte  wraih  ^  God,  the  prince  ^f 
this  world,"  In  several  places  he  is  decidea  in  the  opinion  that  Indians  are 
Scythians,  and  is  confirnied  in  the  opinion,  on  meeting  with  this  passage  of 
Jubus  Ccuar:  *^Diffialiu9  bwemrt  <piam  inUrfieore^  which  he  thus  renders, 
^It  is  harder  to  find  them  than  to  foil  them."  At  least,  thia  ia  a  happy  appli- 
cation of  the  passage.  Cttsar  was  speaking  of  the  Scythians,  and  our  histo- 
rian applies  the  passage  in  speaking  of  the  sudden  attacks  of  the  Indians,  and 
their  agility  in  hiding  themselves  m>m  ponuit$  Doctor  Mather  wrote  at  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  centuiy,  and  his  fiimoua  book,  Magjudia  ChritH 
JSmericanOy  was  published  in  1702. 

JMoKr,  who  resided  40  years  (he  says)  amon^  the  southern  Indians,  previ- 
ous to  1775,  published  a  huge  quarto  upon  their  origin,  history,  &c.  He  tor- 
tures every  custom  and  usage  into  a  like  one  of  the  Jews,  and  almost  every 
word  in  their  language  into  a  Hebrew  one  of  the  same  meaning. 

Doctor  Boudinoty  in  his  book  called  «The  Star  in  the  Weat,^  haa  followed 
up  the  theory  of  Adair,  with  such  certainty,  aa  he  thinka,  aa  that  the  ''long 
lost  ten  tribea  of  larael"  are  cleariy  identified  in  the  American  Indiana.  Such 

*  This,  we  appreheod,  is  Dot  entirely  oririnal  with  oor  author,  but  bordem  upon  plagjarism. 
Ward,  the  celeorated  author  of  the  "  ^n^e  CobUr  9/  Aggawam**  says  01  the  Irish, 
**  These  Irish  (anciently  called  antkropophagij  man-eaters)  have  a  tradition  amon?  them,  that 
when  the  Deril  showed  oar  Saviour  all  tlM  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  and  their  glory,  that  he 
would  not  show  him  Ireland,  but  reserved  it  for  himself.  It  is,  probablpr,  true  \  for  he  halli 
kepi  it  ever  since  for  his  own  peculiar:  the  aid  fox  foresaw  it  would  eclipse  the  glory  of  all 
the  rest :  he  thought  it  wisdom  to  keep  the  land  (or  a  Bogfrards  for  his  unclean  spirits  employed 
is  this  hemisphere,  and  the  people  to  do  his  son  and  heir  (the  Pope)  that  service  for  which 
LewU  the  Xi  kept  his  Barbor  Oliver,  which  makes  them  so  blooathirsty."— £^'mp/e  Cobler^ 
86, 87.  Why  so  much  gall  is  poured  out  upon  the  poor  Irish,  we  cannot  sntisfactorily  account. 
The  circumstance  of  his  writing  in  the  time  of  Cromwell  will  explain  a  part,  if  not  ihe  who|4» 
(»r  the  enigma.  He  was  the  first  minister  of  Ipswich,  Massachusetts,  but  was  bom  and  die^ 
m  Enctand. 

t  Magnalia  Christ.  Amer.  b.  i.  %  Ibid.  b.  iii.  %  See  Magnalis,  h.  viL 
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theories  have  gained  many  supportenL  It  ia  of  -much  hkher  antiquity  than 
Maxr^  and  waa  treated  aa  aucn  vjsionazy  apeculationa  should  be  by  authors  as 
fiu*  back  as  the  historian  HMard^  who  wrote  about  1680,  and  has  this  amonjg 
other  passages:  **If  an^  observation  be  made  of  their  manners  and  disposH 
tionsy  It's  easier  to  sa^  from  what  nations  they  did  not,  than  from  whom  they 
did,  derive  then:  original  Doubtless  their  conjecture  who  fimcy  them  to  be 
descended  from  the  ten  tribes  of  the  Isroelites,  carried  captive  bv  Stdaaiutn/uer 
and  Eiarhadd4mi  hath  the  least  show  of  reason  of  any  other,  there  being  no 
footsteps  to  be  observed  of  their  propinquity  to  them  more  thi^i  to  any  other  of 
the  tribes  of  the  earth,  either  as  to  their  language  or  manners.***  This  author 
was  one  of  the  best  historians  of  his  times ;  and,  generally,  he  writes  with  as 
much  discernment  upon  other  matters  9B  upon  this. 

That  because  the  natives  of  one  country  and  those  of  another,  and  each  an* 
known  to  the  other,  have  aome  customs  and  practices  in  common,  it  has  been 
urped  by  some,  and  not  a  few,  that  they  must  have  had  a  common  origin ;  but 
this,  in  our  apprehension,  does  not  necessaril;^  follow.  IVho  will  pretend  that 
different  people,  when  placed  under  similar  circumstances,  will  not  have  simi- 
lar wants,  and  hence  similar  actions  ?  that  like  wants  will  not  prompt  like  ex- 
ertions? and  like  causes  produce  not  like  e^cts  ?  This  mode  of  reasoning 
we  think  sufficient  to  show,  that,  although  the  Indians  may  have  some  customs 
in  common  with  the  Scythians,  the  Tartars,  Chinese^  Hindoos,  Welsh,  and 
indeed  every  other  nation,  still,  the  former,  for  any  reason  we  can  see  to  the 
contraiy,  have  as  good  right  to  claim  to  themaelves  priority  of  origin  as  either 
or  all  of  the  latter. 

Doctor  Robtrtwn  should  have  proved  that  people  of  color  produce  others 
of  no  color,  and  the  contrary,  oefore  he  said,  **  We  know  with  infallible 
certainty,  that  all  the  human  race  spring  from  the  same  source,"!  meaning 
Moan.  He  founds  this  broad  assertion  upon  the  false  notion  that,  to  admit 
any  other  would  be  an  inroad  upon  the  verity  of  the  holy  Scriptures.  Now, 
in  our  view  of  the  subject,  we  leave  them  equally  inviolate  in  assuming  a  very 
different  ground ;{  namely,  that  all  habitable  parts  of  the  world  may  have  been 
peopled  at  the  same  time,  and  by  different  races  of  men.  That  it  i»  so  peo- 
pled, we  know :  that  it  uhu  so  peopled  as  far  back  as  we  have  any  account^ 
we  see  no  reason  to  disbelieve.  Hence,  when  it  toas  no<  so  is  as  futile  to 
inquire,  as  it  would  be  impossible  to  conceive  of  the  annihilation  of  space. 
When  a  new  country  was  discovered,  much  inquiiy  was  made  to  ascertain 
from  whence  came  the  inhabitants  found  upon  it—not  even  asking  whence 
came  the  other  animals.  The  answer  to  us  is  plaiiL  Man,  the  other  animals, 
trees  and  plants  of  every  kind,  were  placed  tnere  by  the  supreme  directing 
hand,  which  carries  on  every  operation  of  nature  by  fixed  and  undeviating 
laws.  This,  it  must  be  plain  to  every  reader,  is,  at  least,  as  reconcilable  to  the 
Bible  history  as  the  theory  ofRoherUon,  which  is  that  of  Grofiitf,  and  all  those 
who  have  followed  them. 

When  it  has  been  given  in,  at  least  by  all  who  have  thought  upon  the  sub- 
ject, that  climate  does  not  change  the  complexion  of  the  human  race,  to  hold 
u))  the  idea  still  that  all  must  have  sprung  from  the  same  source,  (Adamj)  onlv 
reminds  us  of  our  grandmothers,  who  to  this  day  laugh  at  us  when  we  tell 
tiiem  that  the  earth  is  a  globe.  Who,  we  ask,  will  aivue  that  the  negro 
changes  his  color  by  hving  among  us,  or  by  changing  his  liUitude  ?  Who 
have  ever  become  neffroes  by  living  in  their  countiy,  or  amongthem  ?  Has  the 
Indian  ever  changed  nis  complexion  by  livinff  in  London?  Do  those  change 
which  adopt  our  manners  and  customs,  and  are  surrounded  by  us  ?  Until 
these  questions  can  be  answered  in  the  affirmative,  we  discard  altogether  that 
imUarian  system  of  peopling  the  world.  We  would  indeed  prefer  ChUPs 
method : — 

"  Ponere  duritiem  coepere,  satnM|M  rtforem  j 

MoIliri<^uo  mora^  molliiaque  dacere  rormam. 

Mox  ubi  creverunt,  naluraqae  mitior  illii 

Contigil/'  &c.  &c. 

Metamor.  lib  i.  fab.  xi. 

*  Hist.  New  England,  27.  t  Hist.  America,  book  iv. 

t  Why  talk  of  a  tlieory's  clashiuo:  with  holy  writ,  and  say  DOthIng  of  the  certainty  of  ths 
tcieuces  of  geography,  astronomy,  geology,  &c.  t 
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That  10,  DtwMlton  and  Pyrrha  performed  the  office  by  travelliiiff  over  the 
country  and  pickine  up  atones,  which,  as  they  cast  them  over  meir  headsi 
became  young  people  aa  they  atruck  the  earth. 

We  mean  not  to  be  understood  that  the  exterior  of  the  skin  of  people  is  not 
changed  by  climate,  for  this  is  very  evident;  but  that  the  children  of  persons 
would  be  any  lighter  or  darker,  whose  residence  is  in  a  climate  difierent  from 
that  in  which  they  were  bom,  is  what  we  deny,  as  in  the  former  case.  As 
astoniabinff  as  it  may  appear  to  the  succinct  leasoner,  it  is  no  less  true,  that 
Dr.  Samuu  SUmhope  Smtk  has  put  forth  an  octavo  book  of  more  than  400 
pages  to  prove  the  umfy,  as  he  expresses  it,  *  of  the  human  race,'  that  is,  that 
all  were  ori^naliy  descended  from  one  man.  His  reasoning  is  of  this  tenor : 
''The  American  and  European  sail<Nr  reside  equally  at  the  pole,  and  under  the 
e^^oator."  Tben,  in  a  triumphant  air,  he  demands — ^  Why  then  should  we, 
vntbout  necessity,  assume  the  hypothesis  that  originally  there  existed  different 
species  of  the  human  kind  ?  "  *  What  kind  of  argument  is  contained  here  we 
leave  the  reader  to  make  out ;  and  again,  when  he  would  prove  that  all  the 
human  family  are  of  the  same  tribe,  he  says  that  negro  slaves  at  the  south, 
who  live  in  white  fiunilies,  are  gradually  found  to  conform  in  features  to  the 
whites  with  whom  they  livelf  Astonishing!  and  we  vronder  who,  if  any, 
knew  this,  beside  the  author.  Again,  and  we  have  done  with  our  extraordi- 
nary philosopher.  Ho  is  positive  that  deformed  or  disfigured  persons  will,  in 
process  of  time,  produce  ofi&prin^  marked  in  the  same  vray.  That  is,  if  a 
man  practise  flattening  his  nose,  his  ofl&pring  will  have  a  flatter  nose  than  he 
would  have  had,  had  his  progenitor  not  flattened  his ;  and  so,  if  this  oflfspring 
repeat  the  process,  his  o&prug  will  have  a  less  prominent  nose ;  and  so  on, 
imtil  the  nose  be  driven  entirely  off  the  foce !  in  this,  certainly,  our  author 
has  taken  quite  a  roundabout  way  to  vanquish  or  put  to  flieht  a  nose.  We 
wish  he  could  tell  us  how  many  ages  or  generations  it  would  take  to  make 
this  formidable  conquest  Now,  for  any  reason  we  can  see  to  the  contrary,  it 
would  be  a  much  leas  tedious  business  to  cut  off  a  member  at  once,  and  thus 
aeoomplish  the  object  in  a  short  period ;  for  to  vrait  several  generations  for 
a  foshion  seems  absurd  in  the  extreme.  A  man  must  be  monstrously  blind 
to  his  prejudices,  to  maintain  a  doctrine  like  this.  As  well  mi|^t  he  argue 
that  colts  would  be  tailless  because  it  has  long  been  the  practice  to  shorten 
the  tails  of  horses,  of  both  sexes ;  but  we  have  never  heard  that  colts'  tails  are 
in  the  least  afl^red  b^  this  pracdce  which  has  been  performed  on  the  horse 
so  long.^  Certainly,  if  ever,  we  should  think  it  time  to  discover  something 
of  it !  Nor  have  we  ever  heard  that  a  female  child  has  ever  been  bom  with 
its  ears  bored,  although  its  ancestora  have  endured  the  painful  operation  for 
many  generations — and  here  we  shall  close  our  examination  of  Mr.  SmiUCs 
400pages»§ 

People  delight  in  new  theories,  and  often  hazard  a  tolerable  reputation  for 
the  sake  of  exhibiting  their  abilities  upon  a  subject  on  which  they  have  veiy 
vague,  or  no  clear  conceptions.  Had  Dr.  SmUh  read  the  writings  of  Sir 
Thomas  Brmmu,  he  could  hardly  have  advanced  such  absurd  opinions  as  we 
have  before  noticed ;  i^  indeed,  he  were  possessed  of  a  sane  mind.  Dr. 
Brovm  was  of  the  age  previous  to  that  in  which  Buffon  lived.  In  speaking 
of  complexion,  he  says,  <*If  the  fervor  of  the  sun  virere  tlie  sole  cause  hereof 
in  Ethiopia,  or  any  land  of  negroes,  it  were  also  reasonable  that  inhabitants 
of  the  same  latitude,  subjected  unto  the  same  vicinity  of  the  sun,  the  same 
diurnal  arch  and  direction  of  its  rays,  should  also  partake  of  the  same  hue 
and  complexion,  which,  notwithatandi^,  they  do  not.  For  the  inhabitants 
of  the  same  latitude  in  Asia  are  of  a  difrerent  complexion,  as  are  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Cambogia  and  Java;  insomuch  that  some  conceive  the  negro  is 
properly  a  native  of  Africa ;  and  that  those  places  in  Asia,  inhabited  now  by 

*  Smith  on  Complexion,  N.  Bninsvi'ick,  N.  J.  1810,  p.  11.  t  Ibid.  170, 171. 

t  The  author  pleads  not  ^iHy  to  the  charge  of  pla^arism  ;  for  it  was  not  until  «ome  months 
aAer  the  text  was  written,  that  he  knew  that  even  this  idea  had  occurred  to  any  one.  He  has 
since  read  an  extract  very  similar,  in  Dr.  Lawrence's  valuable  Lectures  on  Zoology,  &c. 

^  On  reflection,  we  have  thought  our  remarks  rather  pointed,  as  Mr.  Smith  is  not  a  living 
mikor)  bat  what  called  them  forth  must  be  their  apology. 
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Moon,  are  but  the  intrumons  of  negroes,  arriyin^  first  fit>m  Afiica,  as  we 
generally  conceive  of  Madagascar,  and  the  adioininff  islands,  who  retain  the 
same  complexion  unto  this  day.  But  this  detect  [of  latitude  upon  complex- 
ion] is  more  remarkable  in  America,  which,  although  subjected  unto  both  the 
tropics,  yet  are  not  the  inhabitants  black  between,  or  near,  or  under  either : 
neither  to  the  southward  in  Brazil,  Chili,  or  Peru  ;  nor  vet  to  the  northward 
in  Hispaniola,  Castilia,  del  Oro,  or  Nicaragua.  And  although  in  many  parts 
thereof,  there  be  at  present,  swarms  of  negroes,  serving  under  the  Spaniard, 
yet  were  they  all  transported  from  Africa,  since  the  discovery  of  Columbus, 
and  are  not  indigenous,  or  proper  natives  of  America."* 

Hence  it  is  evident,  ihai  200  years  before  Dr.  SmiUh  wrote,  the  notion  that 
ntuation  of  place  affected  materially  the  color  of  the  human  species,  was 
very  justly  set  down  among  the  ''vulgar  and  common  errors'*  of  tne  times. 

Another  theory,  almost  as  wild,  and  quite  as  ridiculous,  respecting  the 
animals  of  America,  as  that  advanced  by  Dr.  iS.  S,  SmiUif  seems  here  to  pre- 
sent itself  We  have  reference  to  the  well-known  assertions  of  Buffon  and 
Ray7udy\  two  philosophers,  who  were  an  honor  to  the  times  of  IVanAr/tn, 
which  are,  that  man  and  other  animals  in  America  degenerate.  \  This  has 
been  met  in  such  a  masterly  manner  by  Mr.  Jtfftnon^  §  that  to  repeat  any 
thing  here  would  be  entirehr  out  of  place,  since  it  has  been  so  oflen  copied 
into  works  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  It  may  even  be  found  in  some  of 
the  best  English  EncycloiMedias.  H 

SmiUi  IT  does  not  deal  fairly  witn  a  passage  of  Fottatre,  relating  to  the  peo- 
iling  of  America ;  as  he  takes  only  a  part  of  a  sentence  to  comment  upon. 
Jerhaps  he  thought  it  as  much  as  he  was  capable  of  managing.**  The  com- 
plete sentence  to  which  we  refer  we  translate  as  follows: — "There are  found 
men  and  animals  all  over  the  habitable  earth :  who  has  put  them  upon  it  ? 
We  have  already  said,  it  is  he  who  has  made  the  grass  grow  in  the  fields ; 
and  we  should  be  no  more  surprised  to  find  in  America  men,  than  we  should 
to  find  flies."  ff  We  can  discover  no  contradiction  between  this  passage  and 
another  in  a  distant  part  of  the  same  work ;  and  which  seems  more  like  the 
passage  Mr.  Smith  has  cited : — ^  Some  do  not  wish  to  believe  that  the  cater- 
pillars and  the  snails  of  one  part  of  the  world  should  be  originally  from  an- 
other part :  wherefore  be  astonished,  then,  that  there  should  be  in  America 
some  kinds  of  animals,  and  some  races  of  men  like  our  own  ?  **  tt 

VoUmrt  has  virritten  upon  the  subject  in  a  manner  that  will  always  be 
attracting,  however  much  or  little  credence  may  be  allowed  to  what  he  has 
written.  We  will,  therefore,  extract  an  entire  article  wherein  he  engas^s 
more  professedly  upon  the  question  than  in  other  parts  of  his  works,  in  which 
he  has  rather  incidentally  spoken  upon  it  The  chapter  is  as  follows :  §§  — 
''Since  many  fail  not  to  make  systems  upon  the  manner  in  which  America 
has  been  peopled,  it  is  left  only  for  us  to  say,  that  he  who  created  flies  in 
those  regions,  created  man  there  also.  However  pleasant  it  may  be  to  dis- 
pute, it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Supreme  Being,  who  lives  in  all  nature,  ||l[ 
has  created  about  the  48°  two-legged  animals  without  feathers,  the  color  or 
whose  skin  is  a  mixture  of  white  and  carnation,  with  long  beards  approaching 
to  red ;  about  the  line,  in  Africa  and  its  islands,  negroes  without  beards ;  and 

*  "  Ptevdodaxia  Epidendca :  or  iDquiries  into  very  many  Received  Tenents,  and  common- 
Iv  received  Truths ;  together  with  the  Keligio  Medici.  By  Tliomas  Brown,  Kt.  M.  D.'' 
ir*^  573,  6  edition,  44o.    London,  1672. 

-,  AAer  speaking  of  the  effect  of  the  climate  of  the  old  world  in  producing  man  and  other 
«iAimals  in  perfection,  he  adds,  "Combieiu  au  contraire,  la  nature  paroit  avoir  n^gliff^ 
nouveau  mond !  Les  bommes  y  sont  moins  forts,  moins  courageox ;  sans  barbe  et  sans  poii,'^ 
^LCj^Hutwrt  PhUot.  des  deux  Indfs,  viii.  210.    Ed.  Geneva,  1781.  12  vols.  8vo. 

X  Vo/taire  does  not  say  quite  as  much,  hat  says  this: — ^"La  nature  en6n  avait  donne  auz 
Americanes  beaocoup  moins  d'indostrie  qu'auz  hommes  de  I'aneien  monde.  Toutes  ces  causes 
ensemble  ont  pu  nuire  beaucoup  i.  la  population.'' — [(EuvreSf  iv.  19.]  This  is,  however,  only 
in  reference  to  the  Indians. 

A  In  his  Notes  on  Virginia,  Quer.  vii.  ||  Perthensis,  i.  637.  (Art.  Amer.  $  38.) 

f  Samuel  Smith,  who  published  a  history  of  New  Jersey,  in  1765,  printed  at  Burlincrton. 

^*  See  Hist.  N.  J.  8.        ff  Essai  sur  les  Moeurs  et  PEsprit  dcs  Nations.    (CEuvres,  iv.  18.) 

it  Ibid.  708.  $$  OEuvres,  t.  vii.  197, 198. 

RN  Will  the  reader  of  this  caU  VoUmre  an  adieist  1 
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in  the  same  latitude,  other  Degroes  with  beards,  some  of  them  hanng  wool 
and  some  hair  on  their  heads  f  and  araons  them  other  animals  quite  white, 
having  neither  hair  nor  wooL  but  a  kind  of  while  silk.  It  does  not  very 
clearly  appear  what  should  have  prevented  God  from  placing  on  anothflo* 
continent  animals  of  the  same  species,  of  a  copper  color,  m  the  same  latitude 
in  which,  in  Africa  and  Asia,  they  are  found  black ;  or  even  from  making  them 
without  beards  in  the  very  same  latitude  in  which  others  possess  them.  To 
what  lenpths  are  we  carried  by  the  rage  for  systems  joined  vrith  the  tyranny 
of  prejudice !  We  see  these  animals ;  it  is  a^ed  that  God  has  had  the 
power  to  place  them  where  they  are ;  yet  it  is  not  agreed  that  he  has  so 
placed  them.  The  same  persons  who  readily  admit  that  the  heaven  of  Canada 
are  of  Canadian  origin,  assert  that  the  men  must  have  come  there  in  boats, 
and  that  Mexico  must  have  been  peopled  by  some  of  the  descendants  of 
Magoff.  As  well  might  it  be  said,  that,  if  there  be  men  in  the  moon,  they 
must  nave  been  taken  there  by  Aslolpho  on  his  hippogriff,  when  he  went  to 
fetch  RolantPs  senses,  which  were  corked  up  ui  a  bottle.  If  America  had 
been  discovered  in  his  time,  and  there  had  then  been  men  in  Europe  tyHem^ 
otic  enouffh  to  have  advanced,  with  the  Jesuit  LafiUm^  that  the  Canbbees 
descended  from  the  inhabitants  of  Caria,  and  the  Hurons  from  the  Jews,  he 
would  have  done  well  to  have  brought  back  the  bottle  containing  the  wits  of 
these  reasoners,  which  he  would  doubtless  have  found  in  the  moon,  alona 
with  those  of  .^fifetica's  lover.  The  first  thii^  done  when  an  inhabited  island 
is  discovered  in  tne  Indian  Ocean,  or  in  the  »>uth  Sea,  is  to  inquire,  Whence 
came  these  people  ?  but  as  for  the  trees  and  the  tortoises,  they  are,  without 
any  hesitation,  pronounced  to  be  indigenous ;  as  if  it  were  more  difficult  for 
nature  to  make  men  than  to  make  tortoises.  One  thins,  however,  which 
seems  to  countenance  this  s^tem,  is,  that  there  is  scarcely  an  island  in  the 
eastern  or  western  ocean,  which  does  not  contain  jugglers,  quacks,  knaves, 
and  fools.  This,  it  is  probable,  gave  rise  to  the  opuuon,  that  these  animala 
are  of  the  same  race  with  oursehres." 

Some  account  of  what  the  Indians  themselves  have  said  upon  the  subject 
of  their  origin  may  be  very  naturally  looked  for  in  this  place.  Their  notions 
in  this  respect  can  no  more  be  relied  upon  than  the  fabled  stories  of  the  gods 
in  ancient  mvthology.  Indeed,  their  accounts  of  primitive  inhabitants  do  not 
agree  beyond  their  own  neighborhood,  and  often  disagree  with  themselves  at 
different  times.  Some  say  their  ancestors  came  from  the  north,  others  from 
the  north-west,  others  from  the  east,  and  others  from  the  west ;  some  from 
the  regions  of  the  air,  and  some  from  under  the  earth.  Hence  to  raise  any 
theory  upon  any  thin^  coming  from  them  upon  the  subject,  would  show 
only  that  the  theorist  himself  was  as  ignorant  as  his  informants.  We  mi^ht 
as  well  ask  the  forest  trees  how  they  came  planted  upon  the  soil  in  which 
they  grow.  Not  that  the  Indians  are  unintelligent  in  otner  affairs,  any  further 
than  the  necessary  consequence  growing  out  of  their  situation  implies ;  nor 
are  they  less  so  than  many  who  have  written  upon  theur  history. 

"  In  one  grav«  maxim  let  us  all  agree  ■■ 
Nature  ne'er  meant  her  secrets  should  be  found, 
And  man's  a  riddle,  which  man  can't  expound ! " 

Pame^M  RuLiHo  Passion. 

The  different  notions  of  the  Indians  will  be  best  gathered  fit>m  their  lives 
in  their  proper  places  in  the  following  work. 

Dr.  &  L,  MikhiU^  of  New  York,  a  man  who  wrote  learnedly,  if  not  wisely, 
on  almost  every  subject,  has,  in  his  opinion,  like  hundreds  before  him,  set  tiie 
,  creat  question,  Hoto  waa  America  pet^dedf  at  rest  He  has  no  doubt  but  the 
Indians,  in  the  first  place,  are  of  the  same  color  originally  as  the  north-eastern 
nations  of  Asia,  and  hence  sprung  from  them.  What  time  he  setties  them  in 
the  country  he  does  not  tell  us,  but  gets  them  into  Greenland  about  the  year  8 
or  900.  Thinks  he  saw  the  Scandinavians  as  far  as  the  shores  of  the  St. 
Lawneace,  but  what  time  this  was  he  does  not  say.    He  must  of  course  make 

*  He  wruie  a  history  of  the  savages  of  America,  and  maintained  that  the  Caribbee  Ian 
mage  was  radically  Hebreir. 
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dieae  people  the  builders  of  the  mounds  scattered  all  over  the  western  coun- 
tiy.  After  aU,  we  apprehend  the  doctor  would  have  short  time  for  his  emi- 
grants to  do  all  that  nature  and  art  have  done  touching  these  matters^  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  evident  that  many  ages  passed  away  firom  the  time  these 
tumuli  were  begun  until  they  were  finished :  dd,  a  multitude  of  ages  must 
have  passed  since  the  use  for  which  they  were  reared  has  been  known ;  for 
trees  of  the  age  of  200  years  grow  fit>m  the  ruins  of  others  which  must  have 
had  as  ^at  age :  and,  Sd,  no  Indian  nation  or  tribe  has  the  least  tradition 
concerning  them.*  This  could  not  have  happened  had  the  ancestors  of  the 
present  Indians  been  the  erectors  of  them,  in  the  nature  of  things,  f 

The  observation  of  an  author  in  Dr.  i2«e#'#.£ncprclopedia,t  although  saying 
no  more  than  has  been  already  said  in  our  synopsis,  is,  nevertheless,  so  happy, 
that  we  should  not  feel  clear  to  omit  it:-— **  As  to  those  who  pretend  that  the 
human  race  has  onlv  of  late  found  its  way  into  America,  by  crossiiiff  the  sea 
at  Kamschatka,  or  the  Straits  of  Tschutskt,  either  upon  the  fields  office  or  in 
canoes,  they  do  not  consider  that  this  opinion,  besides  that  it  is  extremely 
difficult  of  comprehension,  has  not  the  least  tendency  to  diminish  the  prodi- 
gy ;  for  it  would  be  surprising  indeed  that  one  half  of  our  planet  should  have 
remained  without  inhabitants  during  thousands  of  years,  while  the  other  half 
was  peopled.  What  renders  this  opinion  less  probable  is,  that  America  is 
supposed  in  it  to  have  had  animals,  since  we  cannot  bring  those  species  of 
anmials  fh>m  the  old  world  which  do  not  exist  in  it,  as  those  of  the  tapir,  the 
glama,  and  the  tajactu.  Neither  can  we  admit  of  tiie  recent  oiganization  of 
matter  for  the  western  hemisphere ;  because,  independendy  of  the  accumu- 
lated difficulties  in  this  hypothesis,  and  which  can  by  no  means  be  solved, 
we  shall  observe,  that  the  fossil  bones  discovered  in  so  many  parts  of  Ameri- 
ca, and  at  such  small  depths,  prove  that  certain  species  of  animals,  so  far  from 
having  been  recently  organized,  have  been  annihilated  a  long  while  ago." 

Before  we  had  known,  that,  if  we  were  in  error,  it  was  in  tlie  company  of 
philosophers,  such  as  we  have  in  this  chapter  introduced  to  our  readers,  we 
felt  a  hesitancy  in  avowing  our  opinions  upon  a  matter  of  so  great  moment 
But,  after  all,  as  it  is  only  matter  of  honest  opinion,  no  one  should  be  intoler- 
ant, although  he  may  be  allowed  to  make  himself  and  even  his  fiiends  merry 
at  our  expense.  When,  in  the  days  of  Chrysadomj  some  ventured  to  assert  their 
opinions  of  the  rotundity  of  the  earth,  that  learned  father  **  did  laugh  at  them."  § 
And,  when  science  shall  have  progressed  sufficiently,  (if  it  be  possible,)  to  set- 
tle this  question,  there  is  a  possibility  that  the  Chrjftostoma  or  these  days  will 
not  have  the  same  excuse  for  their  infidelity.  But  as  it  is  a  day  of  prodigies, 
there  is  some  danger  of  treating  lightly  even  the  most  seemingly  absurd  con- 
jectures. We  therefore  feel  very  safe,  and  more  especially  as  it  required  con- 
siderable hardihood  to  laugh  even  at  tne  tiieory  of  the  late  Mr.  Stfmmes, 

When  we  lately  took  up  a  book  entitled  *^Eiuearchu.  PkUosop^al  and  Anti- 
auarian,  concerning  the  Aboriginal  History  of  America,  by  J.  H.  M*Culloh,  J^. 
M.  D."  II  we  did  mink,  from  the  impotang  appearance  of  it,  that  some  new 
matters  on  the  subject  had  been  discovered ;  and  more  particulariy  when  we 
read  in  the  preface,  that  **  his  first  object  was  to  explain  the  origin  of  the  men 
and  animals  of  America,  so  far  as  that  question  is  involved  with  the  apparent 
physical  impediments  that  have  so  long  kept  the  subject  in  total  obscurity." 
Now,  with  what  success  this  has  been  done,  to  do  the  author  justice,  he  shall 
speak  for  himself,  and  the  reader  then  may  judge  for  himself. 

**  Before  we  attempt  to  explain  in  what  manner  the  men  and  animals  of 
America  reached  this  continent,  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the 
ciicumstances  of  their  original  creation ;  for  upon  this  essential  particular  de- 
pends the  great  interest  of  our  present  investigation.  [We  are  not  able  to 
discover  that  he  has  said  any  thing  fiirther  upon  it.l  It  must  be  evident  that 
we  can  arrive  at  no  satisfactory  conclusion,  if  it  be  doubtful  whether  the  Crea* 
tor  of  the  universe  made  man  and  the  animals  but  in  one  locality,  firooi 

*  Or  none  but  such  as  are  at  variance  with  all  history  and  rationaltty. 

t  Archttologia  Americana,  i.  323,  3S6,  Ml ,  Sec.  %  Art.  Amxricjl. 

iSee  Acosta's  Hi»t.  E.  and  W.  Indies,  p.  1.  ed.  London,  1604. 
Published  at  Baltimore,  1829,  in  8vo. 
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fviieoce  they  were  cUspened  over  the  earth ;  or  whether  he  created  them  in 
each  of  those  varioos  situatioiiB  iHiere  we  now  find  them  li?ing.  So  far  as 
thb  inquiry  respects  mankind,  there  can  be  no  leasonahle  ground  to  doubt 
die  one  origin  of  the  species.  This  Bust  may  be  proved  both  physically  and 
moFallv.  [If  the  render  can  discover  any  thing  that  amounts  to  proof  in 
what  foUowB,  he  will  have  made  a  discoveiy  that  we  could  not]  That 
man,  notwithstanding  all  the  diversitiea  of  tlieir  appearance,  are  hut  of  one 
epeciee,  is  a  truth  now  universally  admitted  by  every  physiological  naturalist 
[That  is,  notwithstanding  a  negro  be  bladi,  an  Indian  broWn,  a  European 
white,  still,  they  are  all  men.  And  then  follows  a  quotation  from  Doctor 
Lmorence*  to  corroborate  the  fact  that  men  are  all  of  one  specie8.J  It  is  true, 
this  physiologist  does  not  admit  that  the  human  species  had  their  origLn  but 
from  one  pair;  for  he  observes,  the  same  species  might  have  been  created  at 
the  same  time  in  veiy  different  parts  of  the  earth.  But  when  we  hare 
analyzed  the  moral  history  of  mankmd,  to  which  Mr.  Lawrtnee  seems  to  have 
paid  little  attention,  [and  if  our  author  has  done  it,  we  would  thank  him  to 
ahow  us  where  we  can  find  it,]  we  find  such  strongly-marked  analogies  in 
abstract  matters  existing  among  nations  the  most  widely  separated  from  each 
other,  that  we  cannot  cbubt  tacre  has  been  a  time,  when  the  whole  human 
family  have  intimately  participated  in  one  common  system  of  things,  whether 
it  be  of  truth  or  of  error,  of  science  or  of  prejudice.  [This  does  not  at  all 
agree  with  what  he  says  afierwards,  '  We  have  been  unable  to  discern  any 
traces  of  Asiatic  or  of  European  civilization  in  America  prior  to  the  discovery 
of  Columbus.'  And  again :  '  In  comparing  the  barbarian  nations  of  America 
virith  those  of  the  eastern  continent,  we  perceive  no  points  of  resemblance 
between  them,  in  their  moral  institutions  or  in  their  habits,  that  are  not  appar- 
ently founded  in  the  necessities  of  human  life.'  H  then,  there  is  no  affinity, 
other  than  what  would  accidentally  happen  from  similar  circumstances,  where- 
fore this  prating  about  ^ stnfigly^nuarked  analogies!  &c.  just  copied  ?]  As  re- 
spects the  origin  of  animals,  [we  have  given  his  best  proora  of  the  origin  of  man 
and  their  transportation  to  America,]  the  subject  is  much  more  refractory. 
We  find  them  living  all  over  the  sur&ce  of  the  earth,  and  suited  by  their  phys- 
ical conformity  to  a  great  variety  of  climates  and  jpeculiar  localitie&  Every 
one  will  admit  the  impossibility  of  ascertaining  the  history  of  their  original 
creation  from  the  mere  natural  history  of  the  animals  themselv*^"  Now, 
aa  **  refractory  "  as  this  subject  is,  we  did  not  ^rpect  to  see  it  fathered  off 
upon  a  miracle,  because  this  was  the  easy  and  convenient  manner  in  which 
the  superstitious  of  every  age  accounted  for  every  thing  which  they  at  once 
coidd  not  comprehend.  And  we  do  not  expect,  when  it  is  gravely  announced, 
that  a  diacovery  in  any  science  ^  to  be  snown,  that  the  undertaker  is  going 
to  tell  us  it  is  accomplished  by  i.  miracle,  and  that,  therefore,  "  he  knows  not 
why  he  should  be  called  upon  to  answer  objections,"  &c 

As  it  would  be  tedious  to  the  reader,  as  well  as  incompatible  with  our  plan, 
to  quote  larger  from  Mr.  MCfdloh^s  book,  we  shall  finish  with  him  after  a  few 
remarks. 

We  do  not  object  to  the  capacity  of  the  ark  for  all  animals,  but  we  do 
object  to  its  introduction  in  the  question  undertaken  by  Mr,J\fCuUoh;  for 
every  child  knows  that  affair  to  have  been  miraculous ;  and  if  any  part  of  the 
quesdon  de))ended  upon  the  truth  or  falsity  of  a  miracle,  why  plague  the  world 
with  a  book  of  some  500  pages,  merely  to  promulgate  such  a  belief,  when 
a  sentence  would  be  all  that  is  required'?  No  one,  Uiat  admits  an  overrulins^ 
power,  or  the  existence  of  God,  will  doubt  of  his  abilitv  to  create  a  myriad  of 
men,  animals,  and  all  matter,  by  a  breath ;  or  that  an  ark  ten  feet  square  could 
contain,  conQfortably,  ten  thousand  men,  as  well  as  one  of  the  dimensions 
given  in  Scripture  to  contain  what  that  did.  Therefore,  if  one  in  these  days 
should  make  a  book  expressly  to  exphun  the  cause  of  the  different  lengths  of 
days,  or  the  changes  of  the  seasons,  and  find,  after  he  had  written  a  vast  deal, 
that  he  could  in  no  wise  unravel  the  mystery,  and,  to  close  his  .account,  de- 
dares  it  was  all  a  miracle,  such  an  author  would  be  precisely  in  the  predica- 
ment of  Mr.  AfCiUloK 

*  The  celebrated  author  of  Lectures  oa  Physiology,  Zoologtf,  and  the  Natural  History  of 
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We  do  not  pretend  that  the  subject  can  be  pursued  with  the  certainty  of 
mathematical  calculations ;  and  so  long  as  it  is  contended  that  the  whole  spe* 
cies  of  man  spring  from  one  pair,  so  long  will  the  subject  admit  of  contro- 
vfisy:  therefore  it  makes  but  little  or  no  difference  whether  the  inhabitants 
are  got  into  America  b^  the  north  or  the  south,  the  east  or  the  west,  as  it 
re<?ard8  the  main  question.  For  it  is  very  certain  that,  if  there  were  but  one 
pair  originally,  and  these  placed  upon  a  certain  spot,  all  other  places  where 
people  arc  now  found  must  have  been  setded  by  people  from  the  .primitive 
Fpot,  who  found  their  way  thither,  some  how  or  other,  and  it  is  very  unimpor- 
tant how,  as  we  have  just  observed. 

Lord  kaimtSy  a  writer  of  great  good  sense,  has  not  omitted  to  say  some- 
thing u[K)n  thid  subject*  He  verv  judiciously  asks  those  who  maintain  that 
America  was  peopled  from  Kamskatka,  whether  the  inhabitants  of  that  region 
speak  the  same  language  with  their  American  neighbors  on  the  opposite 
shores.  That  they  do  not,  he  observes,  is  fully  confirmed  by  recent  accounts 
from  thence;  and  ''whence  we  may  conclude,  with  great  certainty,  that  the 
latter  ai%  not  a  colony  of  the  former.^f  We  have  confirmation  upon  confirma- 
tion, that  these  nations  speak  languages  enturely  different ;  and  for  the  satbfac- 
tion  of  the  curious,  we  will  give  a  short  vocabulary  of  words  in  both,  with 
the  English  against  tliem. 

Engluiu  KmukadaU,  Mouiean4 

God Nionstichtchttch. Aghogoch. 

Father. Iskh AQian. 

Mother Nas-kh Anaan« 

Son Pa-atch L'laan. 

Daughter Sougnins Aschkinn. 

Brother Ktcbidscn Koyota. 

Sister. Kos-Khou.  Angiin. 

Husband Skoch Ougiinn. 

Woman Skoua-aou Ai-yagar. 

Girl Kfa-tchitchou Ongeghilikinn. 

Young  boy Pahatch Auckthok. 

Child Pahatchitch Ouskolik. 

A  man Ouskaams Toyoch. 

The  people Kouaskou. 

Persons , Ouskaamsit 

The  head T-Khousa Kam^^ha. 

The  face Koua-agh Soghimaginn. 

The  nose. Kaankang Aughosinn. 

The  nostrils Kaanga Gouaktk« 

The  eye Nanit Thack. 

After  observing  that  "there  are  several  cogent  aivuments  to  evince  that  the 
Americans  are  not  descended  from  any  people  in  the  north  of  Asia,  or  in  the 
north  of  Europe,**  Lord  Kaimts  continues^ — "I  venture  still  further;  which  is, 
to  conjecture,  that  America  has  not  been  peopled  from  any  part  of  the  old 
world.^  But  although  this  last  conjecture  is  in  unison  with  those  of  many 
others,  yet  his  lordship  is  greatly  out  in  some  of  the  proofs  which  he  adduces 
in  its  support  As  we  have  no  eround  on  which  to  controvert  this  opinion, 
we  may  be  excused  from  examimng  its  proofs;  but  this  we  will  observe,  that 
Lord  Kcdmes  is  in  the  same  error  about  the  beardlessness  of  the  Americans  as 
some  other  learned  Europeans. 

The  learned  Doctor  SwinUmy^  in  a  dissertation  upon  the  peopling  of  Ameri- 

*  See  hia  "  Skeiehu  of  the  HUtory  of  Man/'  a  work  which  he  published  in  1774,  ai  Edin- 
Uu^,  in  2  vols.  4to. 

t  Vol.  ii.  71. 

i  The  AI6omeans  inhabit  the  chain  of  islands  which  stretch  from  the  north-west  point  of 
▲meriea  into  the  neighborhood  of  Kamskatka.  It  must  be  remembered  that  these  names  are 
m  the  French  orthography,  being  taken  from  a  French  translation  of  BUUngt's  voyage  into 
those  rc^ons,  from  l78d  to  1794. 

^  Donor  Joitn  Sitpinton,  the  eminent  author  of  many  parts  of  tbo  AncierU  Unioertal  JHSm 
tortf.    Uv  <lied  in  1777.  ajed  74. 
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ca,*  after  statiDgthe  different  opinions  of  various  authors  who  have  advocated 
in  fiivor  of  the  **  dispersed  people,"  the  PhoBnicians,  and  other  eastern  nations, 
ohserves,  <Hhat,  therefore,  the  Americans  in  general  vrere  descended  from 
some  people  who  inhabited  a  country  not  so  far  distant  from  them  as  Egypt 
and  Phcenicia,  our  readers  will,  as  we  apprehend,  readily  admic  Now,  no 
country  can  be  pitched  upon  so  proper  and  convenient  for  this  purpose  as  the 
north-eastern  part  of  Asia,  particukirly  Great  Tartarv,  Siberia,  and  more  espe- 
cially the  peninsula  of  Kamtscbatka.  That  probably  was  the  tract  through 
which  many  Tartarian  colonies  passed  into  America,  and  peopled  the  most 
considerable  part  of  the  new  world." 

This,  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  is  the  most  rational  way  of  getting  inhabitants 
into  America,  if  it  must  be  allowed  that  it  was  peopled  fiiom  the  "old  world." 
But  it  is  not  quite  so  easy  to  account  for  the  existence  of  eauatorial  animals 
in  America,  when  all  authors  agree  that  they  never  could  have  passed  that 
way,  as  they  could  not  have  survived  the  coldness  of  the  climate,  at  any  sea- 
son of  ttie  year.  Moreover,  the  vocabularv  we  have  given,  if  it  prove  any 
diing,  proves  that  either  the  inhabitants  of  North  America  did  not  come  in 
from  the  north-west,  or  that,  if  they  did,  some  unknown  cause  must  have,  for 
ages,  suspended  all  communication  between  the  emigrants  and  their  ancestors 
upon  the  neighboring  shores  of  Asia. 

In  1822,  there  appeared  in  London  a  work  which  attracted  some  attention, 
as  most  works  have  upon  similar  subject&  It  was  entitled,  **  Description  of 
the  ruins  of  an  ancient  city,  discovered  near  Palenque,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Guatemala,  in  Spanish  America:  translated  from  the  original  manuscript  re- 
port of  Capt  Don  Antonio  Dd  Bio :  followed  by  a  critical  investigation  and 
research  into  the  History  a/*  the  Ammcam^  ly  Dr.  Pavi  Fdir  Cahrtroy  of  the 
city  of  New  Guatemala." 

Captain  Dd  Rio  was  ordered  by  the  Spanish  king,  in  the  year  1786,  to 
make  an  examination  of  whatever  ruins  he  might  find,  which  he  accordingly 
did.  From  the  manuscript  he  left,  which  afterwards  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Doctor  Cabrera^  his  work  was  composed,  and  is  that  part  of  the  work  which 
concerns  us  in  our  view  of  systems  or  coniectures  concerning  the  peopling  of 
America.  We  shall  be  short  with  this  author,  as  his  system  differs  very  little 
fi^m  some  which  we  have  already  sketched.  He  is  very  confident  that  he 
has  settled  the  question  how  South  America  received  its  inhabitants,  namely, 
from  the  Phcenicians,  who  sailed  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  that  the  ruined 
ciQr  described  by  Captain  Dd  Rio  was  built  bv  the  first  adventurers. 

Doctor  Cabrera  calls  any  system,  which,  in  his  view,  does  not  harmonize  with 
the  Scriptiuies,  an  mnovation  upon  the  "holy  Catholic  religion  ;"  and  rather 
than  resort  to  any  such,  he  says,  <*  It  is  better  to  believe  bis  [God's]  works 
mbaculous,  than  endeavor  to  make  an  ostentatious  display  of  our  talents  by 
the  cunning  invention  of  new  svstems,  in  attributing  them  to  natural  causes.'^ 
The  same  reasoning  will  apply  m  this  case  as  in  a  former.  If  we  are  to  at- 
tribute every  thing  to  miracles,  wherefore  the  necessity  of  investigation  ? 
These  authors  are  fond  of  investigating  matters  in  their  way,  but  are  dis- 
pleased if  others  take  the  same  liberty.  And  should  we  follow  an  author  in 
nis  theories,  who  cuts  the  whole  business  short  by  declaring  all  to  be  a  mira- 
cle, when  he  can  no  longer  grope  in  the  labyrinth  of  his  own  forming,  our 
reader  would  be  just  in  condemning  such  waste  of  time.  When  every  thing 
which  we  cannot  at  first  sight  understand  or  comprehend  must  not  be  in- 
quired into,  from  superstitious  doubts,  then  and  there  will  be  fixed  the  bounds 
of  all  science ;  &u/,  as  Lord  Byron  said  upon  another  occasion,  not  till  then. 

"If  it  be  allowed  (says  Dr.  Lawrence) {  that  all  men  are  of  the  same 
species,  it  does  not  follow  that  thev  are  all  descended  from  the  same  family. 
We  have  no  data  for  determining  this  point :  it  could  indeed  only  be  settled 
by  a  knowledge  of  fiicts,  which  have  long  ago  been  involved  in  the  impene- 
trable darkness  of  antiquity."  That  climate  has  nothing  to  do  with  tiie  com- 
plexion, he  ofifers  the  following  in  proof: — 

*  Uoiversal  History,  xx.  162, 168. — See  Malont^t  edition  of  Bostoell's  Life  Dr,  Johma»i 
V.  271.  ed.  in  5  v.  12nio.  London,  1821. 
f  Page  30.  X  Lectures  on  Zoology,  d&c.  442.  ed.  Hvo.  Salem.  182& 
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^  The  establiBliincDts  of  the  Europeans  in  Ana  and  America  have  now  sub- 
Bisted  about  three  centuries.  Fatquez  de  Gama  hinded  at  Calicut  in  1496; 
and  the  Portuguese  empire  in  India  was  founded  in  the  be^inninff  of  the  fol- 
lowing century.  Brazil  was  discovered  and  taken  possession  of  by  the  same 
nation  in  the  very  first  year  of  the  16th  century.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
15tb,  and  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century,  Odumbutf  Corta^  and  Ptxarro^ 
subjugated  for  the  Spaniards  the  West  Indian  islands,  with  the  empires  of 
Mexico  and  Peru.  Sir  WaiUr  12a<c^  ulante4  ^^  English  colony  in  Virnnta 
i\)  1584 ;  and  the  French  settlement  or  Canada  has  rather  a  later  date.  The 
colonists  have,  in  no  instance,  approached  to  the  natives  of  these  -coimtries. 
and  their  descendants,  where  the  blood  has  been  kept  pure,  have,  at  this  time, 
the  same  characters  as  native  Europeans."  * 

The  eminent  antiquary  Dt  W%U  CVtnioitf  supposed  that  the  ancient  works 
found  in  this  country  were  similar  to  those  supposed  to  be  Roman  by  Pemuxni 
in  Wales.  He  adds,  *^  The  Danes,  as  well  as  the  nations  which  erected  our 
fortifications,  were  in  all  probability  of  Scythian  origm.  According  to  Plimf^ 
the  name  of  Scythian  was  conmion  to  all  the  nations  living  in  the  north  of 
Asia  and  Europe.*'  f 


CHAPTER  HL 

Amedotei,  Jfarrtht^  ^.  Ubutrative  of  the  Mamiert  and  CmMiom9,  Atffirfrfas  amd 
TraditumM,  of  tkB  IndiauM. 

fftL-^Aif  Ottaway  chief,  known  to  the  French  by  the  name  of  Whil^ohn, 
was  a  great  drunkard.  Count  Frordenac  asked  him  what  he  thought  brandy 
to  be  made  of;  he  replied,  ibat  it  must  be  made  of  hearts  and  tongues — 
^For,**  said  he,  *<when  I  have  drunken  plentifully  of  it,  my  heart  is  a  thousand 
strong,  and  I  can  talk,  too,  with  astonishing  fiieedom  and  rapidity.'' | 

Honor.— A  chief  of  the  Five  Nations,  who  fought  on  the  side  of  tbeEn^ish 
in  the  French  wars,  chanced  to  meet  in  battle  his  ovim  father,  who  was  fiffht- 
ing  oti  the  side  of  the  French.  Just  as  he  was  about  to  deal  a  deadly  blow 
upon  his  head,  he  discovered  whb  he  was,  and  said  to  him,  "You  have  once 
given  me  life,  and  now  I  give  it  to  you.  Let  me  meet  you  no  more ;  for  I 
have  paid  the  debt  I  owed  you."  § 

ReckUssnuf.'-An  Connecticut  River,  about  <^  200  miles  from  Long  Island 
Sound,  is  a  narrow  of  5  yards  only,  formed  bv  two  shelving  mountains  of 
solid  rock.  Through  this  chasm  are  compeUed  to  pass  all  the  waters  which 
hi  the  time  of  the  floods  bury  the  northern  country.''  It  is  a  frightful  passage 
of  about  400  yards  in  length.  No  boat,  or,  as  my  author  eiqpresses  it,  <<  no 
living  creature,  was  ever  known  to  pass  through  this  narrow,  except  an  Indian 
woman."  This  woman  had  undertaken  to  cross  the  river  jast  above,  and 
although  she  had  the  god  Bacchus  by  her  side,  yet  Neptune  prevailed  in  spite 
of  their  united  elSbrts,  and  the  canoe  was  hurried  dowi^  the  irightflil  ffulf. 
While  this  Indian  woman  was  thus  hurrying  to  certain  destruction,  as  she liad 
every  reason  to  expect,  she  seized  lipon  her  lK)tde  of  rum,  and  did  not  take  it 
from  her  mouth  until-  the  last  drop  was  quaffed.  She  was  marvellously  pre- 
served, and  was  actually  picked  up  several  miles  below,  floating  in  the  canoe, 
stiU  quite  drunk.  When  it  was  known  what  she  had  none,  and  being  asked 
how  she  dared  to  drink  so  much  rum  with  the  prospect  of  certain  death  before 
her,  she  answered  that  she  knew  it  was  too  much  for  one  time,  but  she  was 
unwilling  that  any  of  it  should  be  lost  || 

•  futures  on  Zoology,  &c.  464,  406.  ed.  8vo.    Salem,  1828. 

f  A  Memoir  on  the  AntiquUies  of  tht  fVesUm  Parts  of  the  State  of  N.  York,  pages  9, 10 
8vo.     Albany,  1818. 
t  Universal  Museum  for  1763.  ^  Ibid.  ||  Peter#»#  Hist  ConneclicuL 
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Jbffiee. — A  miarionary  rending  among  a  certain  tribe  of  Indiana,  was  one 
day,  after  he  had  been  preaebing  to  them,  invited  bv  their  chief  to  viait  his 
wigwam.  After  baviiiff  been  kindly  entertained,  and  beuig  about  to  depart, 
the  chief  took  him  by  tne  hand  and  aaid,  **  I  have  very  bad  aquaw.  She  had 
two  little  children.  One  she  loved  well,  the  other  ahe  hated.  In  a  cold  night, 
when  I  wae  gone  hunting  in  the  woods,  she  ahut  it  out  of  the  wigwam,  and 
it  froze  to  death.  What  must  be  done  with  her?"  The  miaaionary  replied, 
''She  must  be  handed."  ^^Ah!"  aaid  the  chie^  ''go,  then,  and  bang  yout 
God,  whom  you  make  just  like  hen" 

Magnafdmihf, — ^A  hunter,  in  his  wanderings  for  game,  fell  among  the  back 
setdements  of  Virginia,  and  by  reason  of  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  was 
induced  to  seek  refuge  at  the  house  of  a  planter,  whom  he  met  at  his  door. 
Admission  was  refused  him.  Being  both  hungry  and  thirsty,  he  asked  for  a 
morsel  of  bread  and  a  cup  of  water,  but  was  answered  in  every  case,  "  No ! 
jrou  shall  have  nothing  here !  Get  vou  gonty  you  Indian  dog  !  **  It  happened, 
m  process  of  time,  that  this  same  planter  lost  nimself  in  the  woods,  and,  after 
a  fatiguing  day's  travel,  he  came  to  an  Indian's  cabin,  into  which  he  was 
welcomed  On  inquiring  the  way,  and  the  distance  to  the  white  settlements, 
being  told  b^  the  Indian  that  he  could  not  go  in  the  night,  and  beinff  kindly 
offered  lodging  and  victuals,  he  gladly  refreshed  and  reposed  himself  in  the 
Indian's  cabin.  In  the  momin{^,  he  conducted  him  through  the  wilderness^ 
agreeably  to  his  promise  the  night  before,  untU  they  came  in  eight  of  tlie 
habitations  of  the  whites.  As  he  was  al)out  to  take  bis  leave  of  the  planter, 
he  looked  him  full  in  the  face,  and  asked  him  if  he  did  not  know  him. 
Horror-struck  at  finding  himself  thus  in  the  power  of  a  man  he  had  so 
inhtunanlv  treated,  and#dumb  with  shame  on  thinking  of  the  manner  it  was 
requited,  he  began  at  length  to  make  excuses,  and  beg  a  thousand  pardons, 
when  the  Indian  interrupted  him,  and  said,  "  When  you  see  poor  Indians 
fiunting  for  a  cup  of  cold  water,  don't  say  again,  '  Get  you  gone,  you  Indian 
dog ! '  ^  He  then  dismissed  him  to  retiun  to  his  friends.  My  author  adds, 
"It  is  not  difficult  to  say,  which  of  thede  two  had  the  best  claim  to  the  name 
ofChristkm."* 

DeeepHofL — ^The  captain  of  a  vessel,  having  a  desire  to  make  a  present  to  a 
lady  or  some  fine  oranges  which  he  had  just  brought  from  "  the  sugar  islands," 
gave  them  to  an  Indian  in  his  employ  to  carry  to  her.  Lest  he  should  not 
perform  the  office  punctually,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  her,  to  be  taken  along  with 
the  present,  that  she  might  detect  the  bearer,  if  he  should  fail  to  deliver  the 
whole  of  what  he  was  intrusted  with.  The  Indian,  during  the  journey, 
reflected  how  he  should  refiiesh  himself  with  the  oranges,  and  not  be  found 
out  Not  having  any  apprehenfflon  of  the  manner  of  communication  by 
writing,  he  concluded  that  it  was  only  necessair  to  keep  his  design  secret 
firom  the  letter  itself^  supposing  that  would  tell  of  bun  if  he  did  not ;  be  there- 
fore laid  it  upon  the  ground,  and  rolled  a  lu*ge  stone  upon  it,  and  retired  to 
some  distance,  where  he  regaled  himself  witii  several  of  the  oranges,  and  then 
proceeded  on  his  journey.  On  delivering  the  remainder  and  the  letter  to  the 
lad^,  she  asked  him  where  the  rest  of  the  oranges  were ;  he  said  he  had 
delivered  all ;  she  told  him  that  the  letter  said  there  were  several  more  sent ; 
to  which  he  answered  that  the  letter  lied,  and  she  must  not  believe  it  But  he 
was  soon  confit>nted  in  his  falsehood,  and,  begging  forgiveness  of  the  offence, 
was  pardoned,  f 

Shntpdnes8.--AM  Governor  Joseph  Dudley  of  Mabsachusetts  vms  superin 
tending  some  of  his  workmen,  he  took  notice  of  an  able-bodied  Indian,  who, 
half-nf^Led,  would  come  and  look  on,  as  a  pastime,  to  see  his  men  work.  The 
govenior  took  occasion  one  day  to  ask  him  why  he  did  not  woHt  and  get  some 
dotheSy  tcherewUk  to  cover  himself.  The  Indian  answered  by  asking  him  lehy 
he  did  not  work.  The  governor,  pointing  with  his  finger  to  his  head,  said,  "  J 
tooHfc  head  worky  and  so  have  no  need  to  work  with  my  hands  as  you  should.* 
The  Indian  then  said  he  would  work  if  any  one  would  employ  him.    The 

*  Cartt/9  Museum,  vi.  40, 
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fovernor  told  him  he  wanted  a  calf  killed,  and  that,  if  he  would  ^  and  do  it, 
he  would  give  him  a  shilling.  He  accepted  the  olTer,  and  went  immediately 
and  killed  the  calfj  and  then  went  sauntering  about  as  before.  The  governor, 
on  observing  what  he  had  done,  asked  him  why  he  did  not  dress  the  calf 
before  he  left  it  The  Indian  answered,  "Ab,  no,  Coponoh;  that  was  not  in 
the  bargain :  I  was  to  have  a  shilling  for  killing  him.  Am  he  no  dead,  Copon- 
oh f^  [governor.]  The  j^ovemor,  seeing  himself  thus  outwitted,  told  him  to 
dress  it,  and  he  would  give  him  another  shilling. 

This  done,  and  in  possession  of  two  shillings,  the  Indian  goes  directly  to  a 
ffrog-sbop  for  rum.  After  a  short  stay,  he  returned  to  the  governor,  and  told 
him  he  bad  given  him  a  bad  shilling-piece,  and  presented  a  brass  one  to  be 
exchanged.  The  governor,  thinking  possibly  it  might  have  been  the  case, 
gave  him  another.  It  was  not  long  before  he  returned  a  second  time  with 
another  brass  shilling  to  be  exchanged ;  the  governor  was  now  convinced  of 
his  knaveiy,  but,  not  caring  to  make  words  at  the  time,  gave  him  another ; 
and  thus  the  fellow  got  four  shillings  for  one. 

The  governor  determined  to  have  the  rogue  corrected  for  his  abuse,  and^ 
meeting  with  him  soon  after,  told  him  he  must  take  a  letter  to  Boston  for  liim 

[and  gave  him  a  half  a  crown  for  the  service.]  *    The  letter  was  directed  to  the 
:eeper  of  bridewell,  ordering  him  to  give  the  bearer  so  many  lashes ;  but, 
mistrusting  that  all  was  not  exactly  agreeable,  and  meeting  a  servant  of  the 

{governor  on  the  road,  ordered  him,  in  the  name  of  his  master,  to  carry  the 
etter  immediately,  as  he  was  in  haste  to  return.  The  consequence  was,  this 
servant  got  egregiously  whipped.  When  the  governor  learned  what  had 
taken  place,  he  felt  no  little  chagrin  at  being  Sius  twice  outwitted  by  the 
fndian. 

He  did  not  see  the  fellow  for  some  time  after  this,1but  at  length,  falling  in 
with  him,  asked  him  by  what  means  he  had  cheated  and  deceived  him  so 
many  times.  Taking  the  governor  again  in  his  own  play,  he  answered, 
pointing  with  his  finger  to  his  head,  ^  Head  toork,  Coponoh,  head  work  / "  The 
governor  was  now  so  well  pleased  that  he  forgave  the  whole  offence.f 

Eqtudtty, — ^An  Indian  chief,  on  being  asked  whether  his  people  were  free, 
answered,  "Why  not,  since  I  myself  am  free,  although  their  king?  "J 

'  Matrimony, — "An  aged  Indian,  who  for  many  years  had  apent  much  time 
among  the  white  people,  both  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  one  day, 
about  the  year  1770,  observed  that  the  Indians  had  not  only  a  much  easier 
way  of  getting  a  wife  than  the  whites,  but  also  a  more  certain  way  of  getting 
a  good  one.  '  For,'  said  he  in  broken  English,  <  white  man  court — court — 
may  be  one  whole  year ! — may  be  two  years  before  he  marry !  Well — may 
be  then  he  get  very  good  wife — ^but  may  be  not — ^may  be  very  cross !  Well, 
now  suppose  cross !  scold  so  soon  as  get  awake  in  the  morning !  scold  all 
day ! — scold  until  sleep ! — all  one — he  must  keep  him  I — ^White  people  have 
law  forbidding  throw  away  wife  he  be  ever  so  cross — must  keep  him  always ! 
Well,  how  does  Indian  do?  Indian,  when  he  see  industrious  squaw,  be 
go  to  him,  place  his  two  fore-ftngers  close  aside  each  other,  make  two  like 
one — ^then  look  squaw  in  the  face — see  him  smile — ^tbis  is  all  one  he  say 
yes ! — so  he  take  him  home — ^no  danger  he  be  cross !  No,  no— squaw  know 
too  well  what  Indian  do  if  he  cross!  throw  him  away  and  take  another! — 
Squaw  love  to  eat  meat — ^no  husband  no  meat.  Squaw  do  every  thing  to 
please  husband,  he  do  every  thing  to  please  squaw — ^live  happy.'  "  § 

Toleralion,— Id  the  year  1791,  two  Creek  chiefs  accompanied  an  American 
to  England,  where,  as  usual,  they  attracted  great  attention,  and  many  flocked 
around  them,  as  well  to  learn  their  ideas  of  certain  things  as  to  behold  "  the 
savages."  Being  asked  their  opinion  of  religion,  or  of  what  religion  they  were, 
one  made  answer,  that  they  had  no  priests  in  their  country,  or  established 
religion,  for  they  thought,  tliat,  upon  a  subject  where  there  was  no  possibility 
of  people's  agreeing  m  opinion,  and  as  it  was  altogether  matter  of  men 

*  A  sentence  added  in  a  version  of  this  anecdote  in  Careifs  Museum,  vi.  SOi. 
t  Uringf  ut  supra.  130.  X  Cartas  Museum,  vi.  482. 
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•pinion,  **  it  was  best  that  every  one  should  paddle  his  canoe  his  own  way.^ 
Here  is  a  volume  of  instiniction  in  a  short  answer  of  a  savage ! 

Judict, — ^A  white  trader  sold  a  quantity  of  powder  to  an  Indian,  and  im 
posed  upon  him  by  making  him  believe  it  was  a  grain  which  erew  like  wheat, 
by  sowing  it  upon  the  ground.  He  was  greatly  elated  by  me  prospect,  not 
onlv  of  raising  his  own  powder,  but  of  being  able  to  supply  others,  and  there- 
by becoming  immensely  rich.  Having  prepared  his  ground  with  great  core, 
he  sowed  his  powder  with  the  utmost  exacmess  in  the  spring.  Month  afler 
month  passed  away,  but  his  powder  did  not  even  q[)rout,  and  winter  came 
before  he  was  satisfied  that  he  had  been  deceived.  He  said  nothing;  but 
some  time  afler,  when  the  trader  had  forgotten  the  trick,  the  same  Indian  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  credit  of  him  to  a  large  amount.  The  time  set  for  payment 
having  expired,  he  sought  out  the  Indian  at  his  residence,  and  demanded  pay- 
ment lor  his  goods.  The  Indian  heard  his  demand  with  great  complaisance ; 
then,  looking  him  shrewdly  in  the  eye,  said,  *^Me  ptfyuou  uhm  mu  powder 
grow^  This  was  enough.  The  guilty  white  man  quickly  retraced  his  steps, 
satie^ed,  we  apprehend,  to  balance  his  account  with  the  chagrin  he  had  re 
ceived. 

Hunting. — The  Indians  had  methods  to  catch  mme  which  served  them  ex- 
Cremely  welL  The  same  month  in  which  the  Mayflower  brought  over  the 
fbreiathers,  November,  1630,  to  the  shores  of  Plimouth,  several  of  them 
ranged  about  the  woods  near  by  to  learn  what  the  ooimtry  contained.  Having 
wawiered  farther  than  chey  were  apprized,  in  their  endeavor  to  return,  they 
say,  ''We  were  shrewdly  puzzled,  and  lost  our  way.  As  we  wandered,  we 
came  to  a  tree,  where  a  young  sprit  was  liowed  down  over  a  bow,  and  some 
acorns  strewed  undemearti.  Stephen  HopkinB  said,  it  had  been  to  catch  some 
deer.  So,  as  we  were  looking  at  it,  ffiUtam  Bradford  being  in  the  rear,  when 
he  came  looking  also  upon  it,  and  as  he  went  about,  it  gave  a  sudden  jerk  up, 
and  he  was  immediately  caught  up  by  the  legs.  It  was  (they  continue)  a  very 
pretty  device,  made  with  a  rope  of  their  own  making,  [of  bai^  or  some  kind 
of  roots  probably,]  and  having  a  noose  as  artificially  made  as  any  roper  in 
England  can  make,  and  as  like  ours  as  can  be;  which  we  brought  away 
with  us."* 

Preadong  agaxnat  PracUce, — John  Simon  was  a  Sogkonate,  who,  about  the 
year  1700,  was  a  settled  minister  to  that  tribe.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  mind, 
generally  temperate,  but  sometimes  remiss  in  the  latter  particular.  The  fol- 
lowing anecdote  is  told  as  characteristic  of  his  notions  of  justice.  iS&non, 
on  account  of  his  deportment,  was  created  justice  of  tlie  peace,  and  when  dif- 
ficulties occurred  involving  any  of  his  people,  he  sat  with  the  English  justice 
to  aid  in  making  up  judgment  It  happened  that  Siman*$  squaw,  with  some 
others,  had  committed  some  ofience.  Justice  •^my  and  Simon^  in  making  up 
their  minds,  estimated  the  amount  of  the  offence  diflerently ;  .^iny  thought 
each  should  receive  eight  or  ten  stripes,  but  Sim&n  said,  ^No,  Jowr  or  Jive  art 
enough — Poor  Indians  are  ignorant,  and  ii  is  not  Chriatian4ike  to  punish  so 
har£y  tkoee  who  are  ignoranty  as  those  who  have  knowledge.^  Simon*$  judg- 
ment prevailed.  When  Mr.  ^my  asked  John  how  many  his  wife  shoukl 
receive,  he  said,  *^Dovblej  because  $he  had  knowledge  to  have  done  better;^  but 
Colonel  Mmy,  out  of  reeard  to  John*$  feelings,  wholly  remitted  his  wife's 
punishment  John  looked  very  serious,  and  made  no  reply  while  in  presence 
of  the  court,  but,  on  the  first  fit  opportunity,  remonstrated  very  severeljf 
a^inst  his  jud^ent,  and  said  to  him,  *^  To  tAid  puroose  do  wepnach  a  reh- 
gum  of  justice,  %f  wedo  unrighteousness  in  judgment  *? 

iSSbui  Hide^ — ^There  are  few,  we  imagine,  who  hare  not  heard  of  this  per- 
sonage ;  but,  notwithstanding  his  great  notoriety,  we  might  not  be  thought 
serious  in  the  rest  of  oiir  work,  were  we  to  enter  seriously  into  his  biography ; 
for  the  reason,  that  from  his  day  to  this,  his  name  has  been  a  by-wora  in  all 
.  New  England,  and  means  as  much  as  to  say  the  greatest  qf  liars.  It  is  on 
account  of  the  following  anecdote  that  he  is  noticed. 

*  Houri's  Uelaiiou. 
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Scan  JESflfe  was  a  notorious  cidei^^nker  as  well  as  liar,  and  used  to  traw)  the 
country  to  and  fru  begging  it  from  door  to  door.  At  one  time  he  happened 
in  a  region  of  country  where  cider  was  very  hard  to  be  procured,  either  from 
Its  scarcity,  or  from  Sam^s  frequent  visits.  However,  cider  he  was  determined 
to  have,  if  lying,  in  any  shape  or  color,  would  gain  it  Being  not  far  from 
the  house  of^  an  acquaintance,  who  he  knew  had  cider,  but  he  knew,  or  was 
well  satisfied,  that,  in  the  ordinary  way  of  begging,  be  could  not  get  it,  he  set 
his  wits  at  work  to  lay  a  plan  to  insure  it  l^is  did  not  occupy  him  long. 
On  arriving  at  the  house  of  the  gentleman,  instead  of  asking  for  cider,  he  in- 
quired for  the  man  of  the  house,  whom,  on  appearing,  Sam  requested  to  go 
aside  with  him,  as  he  had  something  of  importance  to  conununicate  to  him. 
When  they  were  by  themselves,  iSSafn  told  him  he  had  that  morning  shot  a  fine 
deer,  and  that,  if  he  would  give  him  a  crown,  he  would  tell  him  where  it  was. 
The  gentleman  did  not  incline  to  do  this,  but  offered  half  a  crown.  Finally, 
Sam  said,  as  he  had  walked  a  great  distance  that  moitiing,  and  was  very  dry, 
for  a  half  a  crown  and  a  mug  of  cider  he  would  tell  him.  This  was  agreed 
upon,  and  the  price  paid.  Now  Sam  was  required  to  point  out  the  spot  where 
the  deer  was  to  be  found,  which  he  did  in  this  manner.  He  said  to  nis  friend, 
You  know  of  such  a  meadow^  describing  it — Yes — Tou  knoto  a  big  ash  tree,  wUh 
a  big  top  by  ike  liitle  brook — ^Yes — Well,  under  that  tree  lies  the  deer.  This  was 
satisfactory,  and  Sam  departed.  It  is  unnecessary  to  mention. that  the  SMadow 
was  found,  and  the  tree  by  the  brook,  but  no  deer.  The  duped  man  could 
hardly  contain  himself  on  considering  what  he  had  been  doing.  To  look 
afler  SamSoT  satisfaction  would  be  worse  tlian  looking  aAer  the  deer ,  so  the 
farmer  concluded  to  go  home  contented.  Some  years  afVer,  he  happened  to 
fall  in  with  the  Indian ;  and  he  Immediately  began  to  rally  him  for  deceiving 
him  so,  and  demanded  back  his  money  and  pay  for  his  cider  and  trouble. 
Why^  said  Scrm,  toouid  you  find  favU  if  Indian  told  tndh  half  the  time  f — "So 
— JfeUy  says  Sam,  you  find  him  meadow  f — ^Yes — You  find  him  tree^ — ^Yes — 
What  for  then  you  find  fauU  Sam  Hide,  when  he  told  you  two  truth  to  one  lie9 
The  affair  ended  here.    Sam  heard  no  more  from  the  fermer. 

This  is  but  one  of  the  numerous  anecdotes  of  Sam  Hide,  which,  could  thejr 
be  collected,  would  fill  many  pagea  He  died  in  Dedharo,  5  January,  17^^ 
at  the  great  age  of  105  years.  He  was  a  great  jester,  and  passed  for  an  un- 
common wit.  In  all  the  wars  against  the  Indians  during  his  lifetime,  he 
served  the  English  faithfully,  and  bad  the  name  of  a  brave  soldier.  He  had 
himself  killed  19  of  the  enemy,  and  tried  hard  to  make  up  the  20th,  but  was 
unable. 

Characters  contrasted. — ^"An  Indian  of  the  Kennebeck  tribe,  remarka- 
ble for  his  good  conduct,  received  a  grant  of  land  from  the  state,  and  fixed 
himself  in  a  new  township  where  a  number  of  ftmilies  were  settled.  Though 
not  ill  treated,  yet  the  common  prejudice  against  Indians  prevented  any  sym- 
pathy with  him.  This  was  shown  at  the  deiith  of  his  only  child,  when  none 
of  the  people  came  near  him.  Shortly  afterwards  he  went  to  some  of  the 
inhabitants  and  said  to  them,  ffhen  w/nie  man^s  tMd  die,  Indian  man  he  sorry 
— he  help  bury  him^ — ffhen  my  child  die,  no  one  speak  to  me^~I  make  his  grave 
alone.  I  can  no  lioe  here.  He  gave  up  his  farm,  dug  up  the  body  of  his  child, 
and  carried  it  with  him  200  miles  through  the  forests,  to  jom  the  Canada 
Indians!^ 

A  ludicrous  J&ror.^— There  was  published  in  London,  in  1762,  ^'Thx 
American  Gazetteer,"  &c.t  in  which  is  the  followine  account  of  Bristoi.| 
R.  I.  *<  A  county  and  town  in  N.  England.  The  capitiU  is  remarkable  for  the 
King  of  Spain^s  hamng  a  palace  in  it,  and  being  killed  there ;  and  also  for 
Cnnm  the  poet's  begging  it  of  Charles  11."  The  blunder  did  not  rest  here, 
but  is  found  in  "The  N.  American  and  the  West  Inuian  Gazetteer," |  &c 
Thus  Philip  of  Spain  seems  to  have  had  the  ntis fortune  of  being  mistaken  for 
PhiHp  of  the  Wampanoags,  alias  Pometacom  of  Pokanoket. 

*  Tudor's  Lettcre  on  the  Eastern  States,  S94.  \  3  vols.  12mo.  without  Dame. 

t  2d  edition,  12iuo,  London,  1788,  also  anonyoious. 
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Origin  or  Mtamng  of  ike  /fame  Canada.'-lt  »  said,  that  Cnnada  was  diacov- 
end  by  the  Spania^  before  the  time  of  Cartier,  and  that  the  Bay  of  Cha- 
kniiB  was  discovered  bv  them,  and  is  the  same  as  tlie  Baye  de$  Espagncles ; 
and  that  the  Spanian»,  tM)C  meeting  with  any  appearances  of  mines  of  the 
precious  metals^  said  to  one  another,  oca  nadoj  which  in  their  lanffiiacD  signi- 
fied, noihmg  hertj  and  forthwith  departed  from  the  country.  The  Indians, 
fasTing  heard  these  words,  retained  them  in  their  memories,  and,  when  the 
French  came  among  them,  made  use  of  them,  probably  by  way  of  salutation, 
not  undeiBtanding  their  import ;  and  they  were  supposed  by  the  voyagers  to 
be  the  name  of  the  country.  It  was  only  necessary  to  drop  the  first  letter, 
and  use  the  two  words  as  two  syllables,  and  the  word  Canada  was  complete.* 

But  as  long  ago  as  when  Father  ChaiUwnx  wrote  his  admirable  History 
or  Niew  /Vance,  he  added  a  note  upon  the  derivation  of  the  name  Canada^ 
in  which  he  said  some  derived  it  from  an  Iroquois  word  meaning  an  assem- 
blage of  houses.!  Doctor  /  R.  FhrsUr  has  a  learned  note  upon  it  also,  in  his 
valuable  account  of  Voyages  and  LHseotferieMjm  ike  JSTorUu  He  objects  to  the 
Aea  JVada  origin,  because,  in  Spanish,  the  word  for  here  is  not  aeo,  but  aqui^ 
and  that  to  form  Canada  from  Aq^mnada  would  be  forced  and  unnatural.  Yet 
he  says,  <*  In  ancient  maps  we  often  find  Ca :  da  J^ada^  that  is,  Cape  Nothing. 
**'  But  from  a  Canadian  [Indian]  vocabulary,  annexed  to  the  original  edition 
of  the  second  voyage  of^  Jaquee  Cartier^  Paris,  1545,  it  appears,  that  an  assem- 
bkge  of  houses,  or  habitations,  L  e.  a  totm,  was  by  the  natives  called  Canada, 
Cartitr  says,  Hz  apptUerd  unt  VtUe — CanadaJ*  Mr.  Heckewelder  is  of  much 
the  Nime  opinion  as  Chadevoix  and  Forder.  He  says,  that  in  a  prayer-book 
in  the  Mohawk  language,  be  read  *^JVe  KAirAOA-goi^A  KomoayaUk  Jvazardh^ 
which  was  a  translation  of  in  a  citt  called  Nazareth." 

Origin  of  the  Mame  Yankee* — AjfBuar,  an  author  who  did  ^ot  respect  the 
Americans,  any  more  than  many  others  who  have  been  led  captive  by  them,  has 
the  following  paragraph  upon  this  word} — ^^The  lower  class  of  these  Yan^ 
kee§ — apropos,  it  may  not  be  amiss  here  just  to  observe  to  vou  the  etymology 
of  this  term :  it  is  derived  from  a  Cherokee  word,  eankke^  which  signifies 
coward  and  slave.  This  epithet  of  yanku  was  bestowed  upon  the  inhabitants 
of  N.  England  by  the  Virginians,  for  not  assisting  them  in  a  war  with  the 
Cherokees,  and  they  have  always  been  held  in  derision  by  iL  But  the  name 
has  been  more  prevalent  since  [1775]  the  commencement  of  hostilities;  the 
soldiery  at  Boston  used  it  as  a  term  of  reproach  ;  but  after  the  affair  at  Bun- 
ker's Hill,  the  Americans  gloried  in  it  Yanku-doodU  is  now  their  pocan,  a 
favorite  of  favorites,  played  in  their  army,  esteemed  as  warlike  as  the  grena- 
dier's march — ^it  is  the  lover's  spell,  the  nuise's  lullaby.  Afler  our  rapid  suc- 
cesses, we  held  the  yankees  in  great  contempt ;  but  it  was  not  a  little  morti- 
fying to  hear  them  play  this  tune,  when  their  army  marched  down  to  our  sur- 
render." § 

But  Mr.  Heckewelder  thinks  that  the  Indians,  in  endeavoring  to  pronounce 
the  name  En^iekf  couM  get  that  sound  no  nearer  than  these  letters  give  it, 
tfengeee.    This  was  perhaps  the  true  origin  of  Yankee, 

A  singtdar  Strtdagem  to  escape  7\)rfttre.— '*  Some  years  ago  the  Shawano 
Indiana,  being  obligeid  to  remove  from  their  habitations,  in  their  wny  took  a 
Muskohge  warrior,  knovni  by  the  name  of  old  Serany,  prisoner ;  they  bas- 
tinadoed him  severely,  and  condemned  him  to  the  fiery  torture.    He  under- 

*  The  authon  who  have  adopted  this  opinion,  are  Doctor  Mather,  [Marnalia,  B.  vili.  71 :] 
«irr»,f  Voyages,  ii.  M9 ;]  MoU,  r«eog.  li.  19*  j]  J.  Long,  [Vo>ag«s  antTTraveU,  2 ;]  Bow- 
man, [MvylaBd,  S5 ;]  MotdUm,  [N.  York,  i.  131 ;]  MaHm,  [LouisiaDa,  i.  7.] 

Jo9seitfn  and  Jtffry$  seem  to  be  without  coinpony  as  well  as  authorities  for  ihetr  deri>'atioiit. 
The  former  f  N.  England  Baritiea,  5]  says,  Canada  was  "  so  called  irom  Monsieur  Cant,** 
The  latter  [HisL  Anerica,  11  says,  "  Canada^  in  the  Indian  language,  signifies  the  Mouth,  of 
ike  Country,  from  can^  mouth,  and  ada^  the  rountrjr." 

f  Quelques-unes  d^venl  ce  nom  du  root  Iroquois  iC8iMata,qui  se  prononce  Canada,  et  sig^ 
nifie  un  amas  de  cabannes.    Hist.  Nouv.  France,  i.  9. 

t  TrareU  tkrtmgh  the  Interior  Parts  of  North  America,  1778,  &e.  vol.  ii.  46,47.  yfn^tiry , 
was  an  officer  in  General  Burgoyne's  army,  and  was  among^  the  captives  surrendered  at ' 
6arato|^. 

t  This  derivatioa  it  alnoii  as  hidicrout  as  that  j^ven  by  Irriftg  in  his  KnickerbAcker. 
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went  A  gi*eat  deal  without  sbowincr  any  concern  ;  his  countenance  and  beha- 
vior were  as  if  he  suffered  not  the  least  pain.  He  told  his  persecutors  with  a 
bold  voice,  that  be  was  a  warrior ;  that  he  bad  gained  most  of  his  martial 
reputaliou  at  the  expense  of  their  nation,  and  was  desirous  of  showing  them, 
in  the  act  of  dying,  that  he  was  still  as  much  their  superior,  as  when  he  headed 
his  gallant  countrymen :  that  although  he  bad  (alien  into  their  bands,  and  for- 
feited the  protection  of  the  divine  power  by  some  impurity  or  other,  when 
carrying  the  holy  ark  of  war  asainst  his  devoted  enemies,  yet  he  had  so  much 
I'emaining  virtue  as  would  enable  bim  to  punish  himself  more  exquisitely  than 
all  tlieir  despicable,  ignorant  crowd  possibly  could;  and  that  be  would  do  so^ 
if  they  gave  him  liberty  by  untying  him,  and  handinff  him  one  of  the  red-hot 
gun-barrels  out  of  the  &re.  The  proposal,  and  his  method  of  address,  appeared 
so  exceedingly  bold  and  uncommon,  that  his  request  vnis  granted.  Then 
suddenly  seizins  one  end  of  the  red-hot  barrel,  and  brandishmg  it  from  side 
to  side,  leaped  down  a  prodigious  steep  and  high  bank  into  a  branch  of  the 
river,  dived  through  it,  ran  over^a  small  bland,  and  passed  the  other  brnnch, 
amidst  a  shower  of  bullets ;  and  though  numbers  of  his  enemies  were  in  close 
pursuit  of  him,  he  got  into  a  bramble-swamp,  through  which,  though  naked 
and  in  a  mangled  condition,  he  reached  bis  own  country.*' 

^n  unparaUekd  Cast  of  Suffering. — "The  Shawano  Indians  captured  a 
warnor  of  the  Anantoocan  nation,  and  put  him  to  the  stake,  according  to  their 
usual  cruel  solemnities :  havinz  unconcernedly  suffered  much  torture,  he  told 
them,  with  scorn,  they  did  not  Know  how  to  punish  a  noted  enemy ;  therefore 
he  was  willing  to  teach  them,  and  would  confirm  the  truth  of  his  assertion  if 
they  allowed  him  the  opportunity.  Accordingly  he  requested  of  them  a  pipe 
and  some  tobacco,  which  was  given  him ;  as  soon  as  he  had  lighted  it,  he  sat 
down,  naked  as  he  was^  on  the  women's  burning  torches,  that  were  within  his 
circle,  and  continued  smoking  his  pipe  without  the  least  discomposui-e :  On 
this  a  head  warrior  leaped  up,  and  said,  they  saw  plain  enough  that  he  was  a 
warrior,  and  not  afraia  of  dying,  nor  should  he  have  died,  only  that  he  was 
both  8[)oiled  by  the  fire,  and  devoted  to  it  by  their  laws ;  however,  though  he 
was  a  very  dangerous  enemy,  and  his  nation  a  treacherous  people,  it  should 
be  seen  that  they  paid  a  regard  to  bravery,  even  in  one  who  was  marked  with 
war  streaks  at  the  cost  of  many  of  the  lives  of  their  beloved  kindred ;  and  then 
by  way  of  favor,  he  with  his  friendly  tomahawk  instandy  put  an  ei)d  to  all  his 
pains.^'  • 

Ignorance  (he  Offspring  of  absurd  Opimans, — ^The  resolution  and  courage  of 
the  Indians,  says  Colonel  KogerSj  <*  under  sickness  and  pain,  is  truly  surpris- 
ing. A  young  woman  will  be  in  labor  a  whole  day  without  uttering  one 
groan  or  cry ;  should  she  betray  such  a  weakness,  they  would  inmiediately 
say,  that  she  was  unworthy  to  lie  a  mother,  and  that  her  offspring  could  not 
fail  of  being  cowards."  f 

A  Kortium  Custonu — When  Mr.  Heame  was  on  the  Coppermine  River,  in 
1771,  some  of  the  Copper  Indians  in  his  company  killed  a  number  of  Esqui- 
maux, by  which  act  they  considered  themselves  unclean  ;  and  all  concerned 
in  the  murder  were  not  allowed  to  cook  any  provisions,  either  for  themselves 
or  others.  They  were,  however,  allowed  to  cat  of  othei-s'  cooking,  but  not 
until  they  had  painted,  with  a  kind  of  red  earth,  all  the  Fpace  between  tljeir 
nose  and  chin,  as  well  as  a  greater  part  of  their  cheeks,  almost  to  their  ears. 
Neither  would  they  use  any  other  dish  or  pipe,  than  their  own.  I 

Another  Pocahonlas. — ^While  Lewis  and  CUarht  were  on  the  shore  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  in  1805,  one  of  their  men  went  one  evening  into  a  village  of 
the  Killamuk  Indians,  alone,  a  small  distance  from  his  party,  and  on  the 
opposite  side  of  a  creek  from  that  of  the  encampment  A  strange  Indian 
happened  to  be  there  also,  who  expressed  great  respect  and  love  for  the  white 

•  The  two  preceding  relations  are  from  Lomr'g  Voucgfs  and  Trareh,  72  and  73.  a  book  of 
sirall  prelcnsions,  but  one  of  ihc  best  on  Fndlan  history.  Its  author  lived  among  the  lodiana 
of  the  North- NVc$t,  as  an  Indian  trader,  about  19  years. 

t  Cowite  AccotaU  of  iV.  America,  J12.  J  Journey  to  thi  Nortlum  Ocean,  205. 
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man ;  but  in  reality  be  meant  to  murder  him  for  the  articles  be  had  about  him. 
This  happened  to  come  to  the  knowledse  of  a  Chinnook  woman,  and  she 
determined  at  once  to  save  his  life :  thererore,  when  the  white  man  was  about 
to  return  to  his  companions,  the  Indian  was  going  to  accompany  him,  and  kill 
him  in  the  way.  As  they  were  about  to  set  out,  the  woman  caught  the  white 
man  by  the  clothes,  to  prevent  his  going  with  the  Indian.  He,  not  under- 
standing her  intention,  pulled  away  from  her ;  but  as  a  last  resort,  she  ran  out 
and  shrieked,  which  raised  the  men  in  every  direction ;  and  the  Indian 
became  alarmed  for  his  own  safety,  and  made  his  escape  before  the  white 
man  knew  he  had  been  in  danger. 

Sd/'command  in  Time  of  Danger. — ^There  was  in  Carolina  a  noted  chief  of 
the  Yainois;>es,  who,  in  the  year  1702,  with  about  600  of  his  countrymen, 
went  with  Colonel  Danid  and  Colonel  Moore  asainst  the  Spaniards  in  Flori- 
da. His  name  was  Arratommakaw.  When  the  English  were  obliged  to 
abandon  their  undertaking,  and  as  they  were  retreating  to  their  boats,  they 
became  alarmed,  supposing  the  Spaniards  were  upon  them.  fArratommakaWf 
having  arrived  at  the  boats,  was  reposing  himself  upon  his  oars,  and  was  fast 
asleep.  The  soldiers  rallied  him  for  being  so  slow  m  his  retreat,  and  ordered 
him  to  make  more  haste:    "But  he  replied,  *No^though  tour  governor 

LEAVES  TOU,  I  WILL  IVOT  STIR  TILL  I  HAVE  SEEN  ALL  MT  MEN  BEFORE  ME.'  " 

Indifference, — Arehihau  was  a  sachem  of  Maryland,  whose  residence  was 
upon  I  he  Potomack,  when  that  country  was  settled  by  the  English  in  1633-4. 
The  place  of  his  residence  was  named,  like  the  river,  Potomack.  As  usual 
with  the  Indians,  he  received  the  English  under  Governor  Calvert  with  great 
attention.  It  should  be  noted,  that  »^kikau  was  not  head  sachem  of  the 
Potomacks,  but  governed  instead  of  his  nephew,  who  was  a  child,  and  who, 
like  the  head  men  of  Virginia,  was  called  toeroiDance,  From  this  place  the 
colonists  sailed  20  leagues  farther  up  the  river,  to  a  place  called  Piscattaway. 
Here  a  werowance  went  on  board  the  governor's  pinnace,  to  treat  with  hinL 
On  being  asked  whether  he  was  willing  the  English  should  settle  in  his 
country,  in  case  they  found  a  place  convenient  for  them,  he  made  answer, 
'^  J  will  not  hid  you  go,  neither  will  I  bid  you  stay,  but  you  may  use  your  own 
diaereiion.^  • 

Their  JVbUons  of  (he  Learning  of  the  Whiles. — ^At  the  congress  at  Lancaster, 
in  1744,  between  the  government  of  Virginia  and  the  Five  Nations,  the 
Indians  were  told  that,  if  they  would  send  some  of  their  young  men  to  Vir- 
ginia, the  English  would  ffive  them  an  education  at  their  college.  An  orator 
replied  to  this  offer  as  follows : — ^"  We  know  that  you  highly  esteem  the  kind 
of  learning  taught  in  those  colleges,  and  that  the  maintenance  of  our  young 
men,  while  with  you,  would  be  very  expensive  to  you.  We  are  convinced, 
therefore,  that  you  mean  to  do  us  good  hy  your  proposal,  and  we  thank  you 
heartily.  But  you  who  are  wise  must  knoW,*^  that  different  nations  have  differ- 
ent conceptions  of  things ;  and  you  will  therefore  not  take  it  amiss,  if  our  ideas 
of  this  kind  of  education  happen  not  to  be  the  same  with  yours.  We  have 
had  some  experience  of  it :  several  of  our  younff  people  were  formerly  brought 
up  at  the  colleges  of  the  northern  provinces ;  they  were  instructed  in  all  your 
sciences ;  but  when  they  came  back  to  us,  they  were  bad  runners ;  ignorant 
of  every  means  of  living  in  the  woods;  unable  to  bear  either  cold  or  hunger ; 
knew  neither  how  to  build  a  cabin,  take  a  deer,  or  kill  an  enemy ;  spoke  our 
languasfe  imperfectly;  were  therefore  neither  fit  for  hunters,  warrioi-s,  or 
counsellors ;  they  were  totallv  good  for  nothing.  We  are,  however,  not  the 
less  obliged  by  your  kind  ofier,  though  we  dechne  accepting  it :  and  to  show 
our  grateful  sense  of  i^  if  the  gentlemen  of  Virginia  will  send  us  a  dozen  of 
their  sons,  we  will  take  great  care  of  their  education,  instruct  them  in  all  we 
know,  and  make  men  of  theuL^f 

Success  of  a  Missionary, — ^Those  who  have  attempted  to  Christianize  the 
Indians  complain  that  tne^  are  too  silent,  and  that  their  taciturnity  was  the 
greatest  difficulty  with  which  they  have  to  contend.    Their  notions  of  pro- 

•  OUmixfm,  [Hist  Marylaacl.]  t  Franklin*s  Essays. 

4» 
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priety  upon  matters  of  conversation  are  so  nice,  that  they  deem  it  improper, 
in  the  highest  degree,  even  to  deny  or  contradict  any  thing  that  is  said,  at  the 
time ;  and  hence  the  difficulty  of  knowing  what  enect  any  thing  has  upon 
their  minds  at  the  time  of  delivery.  In  Uiis  they  have  a  proper  advantage ; 
for  how  oflen  does  it  happen  diat  people  would  answer  very  aiflferently  upon 
a  matter,  were  thev  to  consider  upon  it  but  a  short  time !  The  Indians  seldom 
answer  a  matter  of  importance  the  same  day,  4est,  in  so  doing,  they  should  be 
thought  to  have  treated  it  as  though  it  was  of  small  consequence,  ffe  oilener 
repent  of  a  hasty  decision,  than  that  we  have  lost  time  in  maturing  our  judg- 
ments. Now  for  the  anecdote :  and  as  it  is  from  the  Essays  of  Dr.  Drcmklin^ 
it  shall  l3e  told  in  his  own  way. 

^  A  Swedish  minister,  having  assembled  the  chiefs  of  the  Susquehann^h 
Indians,  made  a  sermon  to  them,  acquainting  them  with  the  principal  historical 
facts  on  which  our  religion  is  founded ;  su<3i  as  the  fall  of  our  first  parents  by 
eating  an  apple ;  the  coming  of  Christ  to  repair  the  mischief;  his  miracles 
and  sufferings,  &c. — ^When  he  had  finished,  an  Indian  orator  stood  up  to 
thank  him.  *  fFhat  you  ham  told  im,*  said  he,  'is  all  very  good,  R  ia  indeed 
bad  to  eat  apples.  R  is  better  to  make  them  all  into  cider,  fre  are  much  obliged 
by  your  kindness  in  coming  so  far  totdl  us  those  things^  uihich  you  have  heard 
from  your  mothers.^ 

'^  When  the  Indian  had  told  the  missionary  one  of  the  legends  of  his  nation, 
how  they  had  been  supplied  with  maize  or  com,  beans,  and  tobacco,*  he 
treated  it  with  contempt,  and  said,  *  What  I  delivered  to  you  were  sacred 
truths;  but  what  you  tell  me  is  mere  fable,  fiction,  and  falsehood.'  The 
Indian  felt  indignant,  and  replied,  *My  brother,  it  seems  your  fnends  have  net 
dene  you  jtutiee  in  your  education ;  they  hose  not  tcell  instructed  you  in  Vie  rules 
of  common  civility.  You  see  that  we,  who  understand  and  practise  those  rules, 
believe  all  your  stories :  wlty  do  you  refuse  to  believe  oursV  " 

Curiosity. — ^^^  When  any  of  the  Indians  come  into  our  towns,  our  people  are 
apt  to  crowd  round  them,  gaze  upon  them,  and  incommode  them  where  they 
debire  to  be  private ;  this  they  esteem  gi^eat  rudeness,  and  the  effect  of  the 
want  of  instruction  in  the  rules  of  civility  and  good  manners.  <  We  haoe^  say 
they,  *  as  much  curiosity  as  you,  and  when  you  come  into  our  towns,  we  wish  for 
opportunities  of  looking  at  you ;  but  for  this  purpose  we  hide  ourselves  behind 
bushes  where  you  are  to  pass,  and  never  intrude  ourselves  into  your  company.* " 

Rules  of  Conversation. — *<The  business  of  the  women  is  to  take  exact  notice 
of  what  passes,  imprint  it  in  their  memories,  (for  they  have  no  writing,)  and 
coinmunicate  it  to  their  children.  They  are  the  records  of  the  council,  and 
they  preserve  tradition  of  the  stipulations  in  treaties  a  hundred  years  back; 
which,  when  we  compare  with  our  writings,  we  always  find  exact  He  that 
would  speak  rises.  The  rest  observe  a  profound  sdence.  When  h^  has 
finished,  and  sits  down,  they  leave  him  five  or  six  minutes  to  recollect,  that,  if 
he  has  omitted  any  thing  he  intended  to  say,  or  has  any  thing  to  add,  he  may 
rise  again,  and  deliver  it  To  interrupt  another,  even  in  common  conversa- 
tion, is  reckoned  highly  indecent  How  different  this  is  from  the  conduct  of 
a  polite  British  House  of  Commons,  where  scarce  a  day  passes  without  some 
confusion,  that  makes  the  speaker  hoarse  in  calling  to  order;  and  how  different 
from  the  mode  of  conversation  in  many  polite  companies  of  Europe,  w^here, 
if  you  do  not  deliver  your  sentence  with  great  rapidity,  you  are  cut  ofi"  in  the 
middle  of  it  by  the  impatient  loquacity  of  those  you  converse  with,  and  never 
sufiered  to  finish  it!"— Instead  of  being  better  since  the  days  of  Franklin,  we 
apprehend  it  has  grown  worse.  The  modest  and  unassuming  oflen  find  it 
exceeding  difficult  to  gain  a  hearing  at  alL  Ladies,  and  many  who  consider 
themselves  examples  of  good  manners,  transgress  to  an  insufferable  degree,  in 
breaking  in  upon  the  conversations  of  others.    Some  of  these,  like  a  ship 

*  The  story  of  the  beautiful  woman,  who  descended  to  ihe  earth,  and  was  fed  by  the 
Indians,  Black-Hawk  is  made  to  tell,  in  his  life,  pace  78.  It  is  the  same  o(\cn  told,  and 
alluded  to  by  Franklin,  in  the  text.  To  reward  the  Indians  for  their  kindness,  f^he  rauscd 
com  to  erow  where  her  right  hand  touched  the  earth,  beans  where  the  left  rested,  and  tobacco 
where  she  wasrseaied. 
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driveD  by  a  north-wester,  bearing  down  the  small  cnift  in  her  course,  come 
upon  us  by  surprise,  and  if  we  attempt  to  proceed  by  raising  our  voices  a 
little,  we  are  sure  to  be  drowned  by  a  much  greater  eleyation  on  their  pare 
It  is  a  want  of  good  breeding,  which,  it  is  hopod,  eyery  young  person  whose 
eye  this  may  meet,  will  not  be  guilty  of  through  lift.  There  is  great  oppor- 
tunity for  many  of  mature  years  to  profit  by  it 

Lost  CofMoice, — ^An  Indian  runner,  arrivinff  in  ayiUage  of  hiscountrymeny 
requested  the  immediate  attendance  of  its  inhabitants  in  council,  as  he  wanted 
their  answer  to  important  information.  The  people  accordingly  assembled, 
but  when  the  messenger  had  with  great  anxiety  deliyered  his  message,  and 
waited  for  an  answer,  none  was  giyen,  and  he  soon  obsenred  that  he  was  like- 
ly to  be  left  alone  in  his  place.  A  stranger  present  asked  a  principal  chief  the 
meanuig  of  this  strange  proceeding,  who  gaye  this  answer,  **  lie  once  told 
us  a  lu. 

Cmmc.— An  Indian  haying  been  fi>und  frozen  to  death,  an  inquest  of  his 
countr^'men  was  rx>nyened  to  determine  by  what  means  he  came  to  such  a 
death.  Their  yerdict  was,  ^  Death  from  the  freezine  of  a  great  Quantity  of 
.water  inside  of  him,  which  they  were  of  opinion  he  had  drunken  tor  rum.** 

•^  serious  ^uestunu — ^About  1794,  an  officer  presented  a  western  chief  with 
a  medal,  on  one  side  of  which  President  Jfashington  was  represented  as  armed 
with  a  sword,  and  on  the  other  an  Indian  was  seen  in  the  act  of  burying  the 
hatchet.  The  chief  at  once  saw  the  wrong  done  bis  couutrymen,  and  yery 
wisely  asked,  **  Why  does  not  the  President  bury  his  sword  toof^* 

Setf-esteenLr^A  white  man,  meeting  an  Indian,  accosted  him  as  brother.  The 
red  man,  with  a  great  expression  of  meaning  in  his  countenance,  inquired 
how  they  came  to  be  brothers ;  the  white  man  replied,  O,  by  way  of  Adam,  I 
suppose.  The  Indian  added,  '^Me  thank  him  Great  ^nrit  we  no  nearer  brothers/* 

A  PreaAer  taken  at  his  Word—K  certain  clemrman  had  for  his  text  on  a 
time,  <*  Vow  and  pau  unto  the  Lord  thy  vowsJ*  An  Indian  happened  to  be 
present,  who  stepped  up  to  the  priest  as  soon  as  he  bad  finished,  and  said  to 
him,  "  Now  me  vow  me  go  home  witli  you,  Mr.  Minister."  The  priest,  haying 
no  language  of  eyasion  at  command,  said,  *^  You  must  go  then.**  When  he  bad 
arriyed  at  the  home  of  the  minister,  the  Indian  yowed  again,  saying,  ^  Now 
roe  vow  me  haye  supper."  •  When  this  was  finished  he  said,  ^'Me  vow  me  stay 
all  night."  The  priest,  by  this  time,  thinking  himself  sufficiendy  taxed,  re- 
plied, *^  It  may  be  so,  but  I  vow  you  shaH  go  in  the  morning."  The  Indian, 
judging  from  the  tone  of  his  host,  that  more  vows  would  be  useless,  departed 
in  the  morning  sans  drimonie. 

A  case  of  signal  Bdr&ariey.-— It  is  related  by  Black  Hawk,  in  his  life,  that 
some  time  betore  the  war  of  1812,  one  of  the  Indians  had  killed  a  French- 
man at  Prairie  des  Chiens.  ^  The  British  soon  after  took  him  prisoner,  and 
Rid  they  would  slioot  him  next  day !  His  fiimily  were  encamped  a  short  dis- 
tance below  the  mouth  of  the  Ouisconsin.  He  bem;d  permission  to  go  and 
see  them  that  night,  as  he  was  to  die  £^  next  day!  They  permitted  him  to  go, 
after  promising  to  return  the  next  morning  by  sunrise.  Ue  yisited  his  fiimfly, 
which  consisted  of  a  wife  and  six  children.  I  cannot  describe  their  meeting 
and  partmg,  to  be  understood  by  the  whites ;  as  it  appears  that  their  feelings 
are  acted  upon  by  certain  rules  laid  down  by  their /nraeherf. '-^whilst  ours  are 
soremed  only  by  the  monitor  within  u&  He  parted  ftom  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, hurried  through  the  prairie  to  the  fort,  and  arriyed^  in  time!  The  sol- 
diers were  ready,  and  immediately  marched  out  and  shot  him  down !!  " — ^If  this 
were  not  cold-blooded,  deliberate  murder,  on  the  part  of  the  whites,  I  haye 
BO  conception  of  what  constitutes  that  crime.  What  were  the  circumstances 
of  the  murder  we  are  not  informed ;  but  whateyer  they  may  have  been,  they 
cannot  excuse  a  still  greater  barbarity.  I  would  not  by  any  noeans  be  under- 
stood to  advocate  the  cause  of  a  murderer ;  but  I  will  ask,  whether  crime  is 
to  be  prevented  by  crime :  murder  for  murder  is  only  a  brutal  retaliation,  ex- 
cept where  the  safety  of  a  community  requures  the  sacrifice. 

•  Elliot's  Works,  178.  ' 
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Moiarmng  much  in  a  short  Time, — ^  A  youog  widow,  whose  husband  had 
been  dead  about  eight  days,  was  hastening  to  finish  her  grief,  in  order  that 
she  might  be  marri^  to  a  young  warrior:  she  was  determined,  therefore,  to 
grievtf  much  in  a  short  time ;  to  this  end  she  tore  her  hair,  drank  spirits,  and 
beat  her  breast,  to  make  the  tears  flow  abundantly,  by  which  means,  on  the 
evening  of  the  eighth  day,  she  was  ready  again  to  marry,  having  grieved  suf* 
ficienily.''  • 

Hoto  to  evade  a  heard  QueMm. — '^  When  Mr.  CM  went  over  the  Alleganies, 
in  Feb.  1751,  on  a  tour  of  discovery  for  the  Ohio  Company, '  an  Indian,  who 
spoke  good  English,  came  to  him,  and  said  that  their  great  man,  the  Beaveryi  and 
Captain  Oppamyluah,  (two  chiefs  of  the  Delawares,)  desired  to  know  where 
the  Indians^  land  lay ;  for  the  French  claimed  all  the  land  on  one  side  of  the 
Ohio  River,  and  the  English  on  the  other.'  This  question  Mr.  Giai  found  it 
hard  to  answer,  and  he  evaded  it  by  saying,  that  the  Indians  and  white  men 
were  all  subjects  to  the  same  king,  and  all  had  an  equal  privilege  of  taking 
up  and  possessing  the  land  in  conformity  with  the  conditions  prescribed  by 
the  king."  I 

CredulUy  its  awn  PvmshmenL — ^The  traveller  Wansey^  according  to  his  own 
account,  would  not  enter  into  conversation  with  an  eminent  chie^  because  he 
had  heard  that  it  had  been  said  of  him,  that  he  had,  in  his  time,  ''shed  blood 
enough  to  swim  in."  He  had  a  great  desire  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
Indian  character,  but  his  credulity  debarred  him  effectually  from  the  gratifi- 
cation. The  chief  was  a  Creek,  named  Flamingo,  who,  in  company  with 
another  called  Double-headj  visited  Philadelphia  as  ambassadors,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1794.  Few  travellers  discover  such  scrupulousness,  especially  those 
who  come  to  America.  That  Flamingo  was  more  bloody  than  other  Indian 
warriors,  is  in  no  wise  probable ;  but  a  mere  report  of  his  oeing  a  great  shed- 
der  of  blood  kept  Mr.  fVansey  from  saying  any  more  about  him. 

Jmi  Fndignation.T-H ATv AY,  a  powerful  chief  of  Hispaniola,  having  fled 
iix>m  thence  to  avoid  slavery  or  death  when  that  island  was  ravaged  by  the 
Spaniards,  was  taken  in  1511,  when  they  conquered  Cuba,  and  burnt  at  the 
stake.  After  being  bound  to  the  stake,  a  Franciscan  friar  labored  to  convert 
him  to  the  Catholic  faith,  by  promises  of  immediate  and  eternal  bliss  in  the 
world  to  come  if  he  would  believe ;  and  that,  if  he  would  not,  eternal  tor- 
ments were  his  only  portion.  The  cazique,  with  seeming  composure,  asked 
if  there  were  any  Spaniards  in  those  regions  of  bliss.  On  being  answered 
that  there  were,  he  replied,  "  Then  I  tM  not  go  to  a  plau  where  1  may  m/ett 
with  one  of  that  accwraed  raceP 

Harmless  Deception. — In  a  time  of  Indian  troubles,  an  Indian  visited  the 
house  of  Governor  Jenksy  of  Rhode  Island,  when  the  governor  took  occasion 
to  request  him,  that,  if  any  strange  Indian  should  come  to  his  wigwam,  to  let 
him  know  it,  which  the  Indian  promised  to  do;  but  to  secure  his  fidelity,  the 
governor  told  him  that  when  he  should  give  him  such  information,  he  would 

S've  him  a  mug  of  flip.  Some  time  after  the  Indian  came  again :  ^  Well,  Mr. 
ubenor,  strange  Indian  come  mv  house  last  night! "  **  Ah,"  says  the  govern- 
or, «  and  what  did  he  say  .^  "  ** He  no  speak,"  replied  the  Indian.  **  What,  no 
speak  at  all  ?  "  added  the  governor.  ^  No,  he  no  speak  at  all."  *'That  certainly 
looks  suspicious,"  said  his  excellency,  and  inquired  if  he  were  still  there,  and 
being  told  that  he  was,  ordered  the  promised  mug  of  flip.  When  this  was 
disposed  o^  and  the  Indian  was  about  to  depart,  he  mildly  said,  '^Mr.  Gube- 
nor,  my  squaw  have  child  last  night ; "  and  thus  the  govemor^s  alarm  was 
suddenly  changed  into  disappointment,  and  the  suimge  Indian  into  a  new- 
bom  pappooee. 

Mammoth  Bones. — ^The  followmff  very  interesting  tradition  concerning 
these  bones,  among  the  Indians,  will  always  he  read  with  interest  The  ani- 
mal to  which  they  once  belonged,  they  called  the  Big  Buffalo ;  and  on  the 

*  Account  of  ibe  United  Stales  b^  Mr.  Iseurc  Holmes,  36. 

t  Probably  the  same  we  have  noticed  in  Book  V.  as  King  Beaver. 

(  Sparkit  Washington,  ii,  15. 
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eariy  maps  of  the  countiy  of  the  Ohio,  we  see  maiked,  ^  Elephanta'  bonee  nid 
to  be  found  here."  They  were,  for  tome  time,  by  many  snippoeed  to  have  been 
the  bones  of  that  animal ;  but  thev  are  pretty  generally  now  believed  to  have 
belonged  to  a  species  of  animal  long  since  extinct  They  have  been  found 
in  vanous  parts  of  the  country ;  but  in  the  gi'^A^est  abimdance  about  the  salt 
licks  or  springs  in  Kentucky  and  Ohio.  There  has  never  been  an  entire 
skeleton  found,  although  the  one  in  Petdt^i  museum,  in  Philadelphia,  was  so 
near  perfect,  that,  by  a  litde  ingenuity  in  supplying  its  defects  with\  wood- 
work, it  passes  extremely  well  for  such. 

The  tradition  of  the  Indians  concerning  this  animal  is,  that  he  was  carniv- 
orous, and  existed,  as  late  as  1780,  in  the  northern  parts  of  America.  Some 
Delawares,  in  the  time  of  the  revolutionary  war,  visited  the  governor  of  Vir* 
ginia  on  business,  which  having  been  finished,  some  questions  were  put  to 
mem  concerning  their  country,  and  especially  what  they  knew  or  had  heard 
respecting  the  animals  whose  bones  had  been  found  al>out  the  salt  licks  on 
the  Ohio  River.  ^  The  chief  speaker,"  continues  our  author,  Mr.  Jeffermnu 
*^  immediately  put  himself  into  an  atutude  of  oratory,  and,  with  a  pomp  suited 
to  what  he  conceived  the  elevation  of  his  subject,"  began  and  repeated  as 
fbllows : — *^  In  ancient  times,  a  herd  of  these  tremendous  animals  came  to  the 
Big-hone  Licks,  and  began  an  universal  destruction  of  the  fteor,  deer,  dks,  Jn^ar 
loes,  and  other  animals^  ukick  had  been  created  for  the  use  of  the  Indians :  the 
freat  man  above,  looking  down  and  seeing  this,  was  so  enraged,  that  he  seized  his 
iightniing,  descended  to  the  earth,  and  seated  himself  on  a  neighboring  mountainf 
on  a  rock  qftMch  his  seat  and  the  print  of  his  feet  are  still  to  he  seen,  and  hurled 
Ms  holts  among  them  tiU  the  whole  were  slaughtered,  except  the  frig  ^*'f^  *^^ 
presenting^  his  forehead  to  the  ^uifts,  shook  them  off  as  they  fell;  hut  missing  one 
at  lewth,  it  wounded  him  in  the  side ;  whereon,  springing  round,  he  bounded  over 
the  (moy  over  the  Wabash,  the  Illinois,  and,JinaUy,  over  the  great  lakes,  where  As 
is  Uving  at  this  day.^ 

Such,  say  the  Indians,  is  the  account  handed  down  to  them  from  their 
ancestors,  and  they  could  furnish  no  other  information. 

^  ^Tarrative  of  the  Ccqaivityand  hold  Exploit  of  Hannah  Duston.—The  rela- 
tion of  this  amiir  forms  the  XXV.  article  m  the  Decennhim  Luctuosum  of  the 
M agnalia  Christi  Americana,  by  Dr.  Cotton  Mather,  and  is  one  of  the  best- 
written  articles  of  all  we  have  read  fivm  his  pen.  At  its  head  is  this  signifi- 
cant sentence — Dux  Feeroina  FactL 

On  the  15  March,  1G97,  a  band  of  about  30  Indians  came  unexpectedly 
opon  Haverhill,  in  MassachusettB ;  and,  as  their  numbers  were  small,  they 
made  their  attack  with  the  swiftness  of  the  whirlwind,  and  as  suddenly  disap- 
peared. The  war,  of  which  this  irruption  was  a  part,  had  continued  nearly 
ten  years,  and  soon  afterwards  it  came  to  a  close.  The  house  which  this 
party  of  Indians  had  singled  out  as  their  object  of  attack,  beloneed  to  one  Mr. 
Thomas  *  Duston  or  Dunstan,  f  in  tlie  outskirts  of  the  town.  I  Mr.  Duston  was 
at  work,  at  some  distance  from  his  house,  at  the  time,  and  whether  he  was 
alarmed  for  the  safety  of  his  fiimily  by  the  shouts  of  the  Indians,  or  other 
cause,  we  are  not  informed ;  but  he  seems  to  have  arrived  diere  time  enough 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Indians,  to  make  some  arrangements  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  his  children ;  but  his  wife,  who,  but  about  a  week  before,  had  been 
confined  by  a  child,  was  unable  to  rise  from  her  bed,  to  the  distraction  of  her 
a|;onized  husband.  No  time  was  to  be  lost ;  Mr.  Duston  had  only  time  to 
direct  his  children's  flight,  f  seven  in  number,)  the  extremes  of  whose  ages  were 
two  and  seventeen,  and  tiie  Indians  were  upon  them.  With  his  gun,  the 
distressed  father  mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  away  in  the  direction  of  the 
children,  whom  he  overtook  but  about  40  rods  from  the  house.  His  first 
intention  was  to  take  up  one,  if  possible,  and  escape  with  it  He  had  no 
sooner  overtaken  them,  than  this  resolution  was  destroved ;  for  to  rescue  either 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest,  was  worse  than  death  itself  to  him.  He  therefore 
ficed  about  and  met  the  enemy,  who  had  ckisely  pursued  him ;  each  fired 

*  Mr.  Myrick's  HIsL  Haverhill,  86.  f  Hutrhimon, 

t  Eight  houses  were  destroyed  at  ihig  time,  S7  persons  killed,  and  13  carried  away  eaptiva. 
Is  Mr,  B.  L,  Myrici^a  History  of  Haverhill,  are  the  names  of  the  slain,  &.e.      . 
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upon  the  other,  and  it  b  almost  a  miracle  that  none  of  the  little  retreating 
{Murty  were  hurt  The  iDdians  did  not  pursue  long,  from  fear  of  raising  the 
neighboring  English  before  they  could  complete  their  object,  and  hence  this 
part  of  the  famuy  escaped  to  a  place  of  safe^. 

We  are  now  to  enter  fully  into  the  relation  of  this  very  tragedy.  There 
was  living  in  the  house  of  Mr.  DusUm^  as  nurse,  Mrs.  Mary  ATi^y*  a  widow, 
whose  heroic  conduct  in  sharing  the  fate  of  her  mistress,  when  escape  was 
in  her  power,  will  always  be  viewed  with  admiration.  The  Indians  were 
now  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  the  house,  and  having  driven  the 
sick  woman  from  her  bed,  compelled  her  to  sit  quietly  in  the  corner  of  tlie 
fire-place,  while  they  completed  the  pillage  of  the  house.  This  business 
being  finished,  it  was  set  on  fire,  and  Mre.  Dufton^  who  before  considered 
herself  unable  to  walk,  was,  at  the  approach  of  night,  obliged  to  march 
into  the  wilderness,  and  take  her  bed  upon  the  cold  ground.  Mrs.  Mff  too 
late  attempted  to  escape  with  the  infimt  child,  but  was  intercepted,  the  child 
taken  from  her,  and  its  brains  beat  out  against  a  neighboring  apple-tree,  while 
its  nurse  was  compelled  to  accompany  her  new  and  frightful  masters  also. 
The  captives  amounted  in  all  to  13,  some  of  whom,  as  they  became  unable  to 
travel,  were  murdered,  and  left  exposed  upon  the  way.  Although  it  was  near 
night  when  they  quitted  Haverhill,  they  travelled,  as  they  jud^d,  12  miles 
before  encamping;  "and  then,*^  says  Dr.  Mather^  <<kept  up  with  their  new 
masters  in  a  long  travel  of  an  hundred  and  fiffy  miles,  more  or  less,  within  a 
few  days  ensuing?*  f 

After  journeying  awhile,  according  to  their  custom,  the  Indians  divided  their 
prisoners.  Mrs.  SusUmj  Mrs.  A<^,  and  a  bov  named  Samud  Leonardsonj  I  who 
had  been  captivated  at  Worcester,  about  18  months  l^fore,  fell  to  the  lot  of 
an  Indian  family,  consisting  of  twelve  persons, — two  men,  three  women,  and 
■even  children.  These,  so  fiu-  as  our  accounts  go,  were  very  kind  to  their 
prisoners,  but  told  them  there  was  one  ceremony  which  they  could  not  avoid, 
and  to  which  they  would  be  subjected  when  they  should  arrive  at  their  place 
of  destination,  which  was  to  run  the  gantlet  The  place  where  this  was  to  be 
performed,  was  at  an  Indian  village,  350  miles  from  Haverhill,  according  to 
the  reckoning  of  the  Indians.  In  their  meandering  course,  they  at  length 
arrived  at  an  island  in  the  mouth  of  Contookook  River,  about  six  miles  above 
Concord,  in  New  Hampshire.  Here  one  of  the  Indian  men  resided.  It  had 
been  determined  by  the  captives,  before  their  arrival,  that  an  efibrt 
should  be  made  to  free  themselves  from  their  wretched  captivity ;  and  not 
only  to  gain  their  liberty,  but,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  something  by  way  of 
remuneration  from  those  who  held  them  in  bondage.  The  heroine,  Dukorty 
had  resolved,  upon  the  first  opportunity  that  offered  any  chance  of  success,  to 
kill  her  captors  and  scalp  them,  and  to  return  home  with  such  trophies  as 
would  clearly  establish  her  reputation  for  heroism,  as  well  as  insure  her  a 
bounty  from  the  public.  She  therefore  communicated  her  design  to  Mrs. 
A*^  and  the  English  boy,  who,  it  would  seem,  readily  enough  agreed  to  it 
To  the  art  of  kiUing  and  scalping  she  was  a  stranger  ;  and,  that  there  should 
be  no  failure  in  the  business,  Mrs.  Dusion  instructed  the  boy,  who,  fro^m  his 
long  residence  with  them,  had  become  as  one  of  the  Lidians,  to  inquire  of  one 
of  tne  men  how  it  was  done.  He  did  so,  and  the  Indian  showed  him,  with- 
out mistrusting  the  origin  of  the  inquiry.  It  was  now  March  the  31,  and  in 
the  dead  of  the  night  following,  this  bloody  tragedy  was  acted.  When  the 
Indians  were  in  the  most  sound  sleep,  these  three  captives  arose,  and  softly 
arming  themselves  with  the  tomahawks  of  their  masters,  allotted  the  number 
each  should  kill ;  and  so  truly  did  they  direct  their  blows,  that  but  one  escaped 
that  they  designed  to  kill.  This  was  a  woman,  whom  they  badly  wounoed, 
and  one  boy,  for  some  reason  they  did  not  wish  to  harm,  and  accordingly  he 
was  allowed  to  escape  unhurt  Mrs.  Duston  killed  her  master,  and  humardr 
$on  killed  the  man  who  had  so  freely  told  him,  but  one  day  before,  where  to 
deal  a  deadly  blow,  and  how  to  take  off  a  scalp. 

*  She  was  a  daughter  of  Oeorge  CoriisSf  and  married  WtUiam  Neff,  who  went  after  tha 
amy,  and  died  at  Pemmaqatd,  Feb.  1688.    Myrick,  Hist.  Havl.  87. 
t  TbeIr.cour8e  was  probably  very  indirect,  to  elad«»  pt&rsaiu  I  Hist  Haverhill,  88 
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All  was  over  before  the  daWn  of  day,  and  all  things  were  got  ready  for 
leaving  this  place  of  blood.  All  the  boats  but  one  were  scuttleiJ,  to  prevent 
being  pursued,  and,  with  what  provisions  and  arms  the  Indian  cainp  afforded, 
they  embarked  on  board  the  other,  and  slowly  and  silently  took  the  course  of 
the  Merrimack  River  for  their  homes,  where  they  all  soon  after  arrived  with- 
out accident 

The  whole  country  was  astonished  at  the  relation  of  the  afiair,  the  truth  of 
which  was  never  for  a  moment  doubted.  The  ten  scalps,  and  the  arms  of  the 
Indians,  were  evidences  not  to  be  questioned ;  and  tne  ^neral  court  gave 
them  fifty  pounds  as  a  reward,  and  numerous  other  gratuities  were  showered 
upon  them.  Colonel  Mckolsonj  governor  of  Maiyland,  hearing  of  the  transac- 
tion, sent  them  a  generous  present  also. 

Eight  other  houses  were  attacked  besides  DuiUnCSf  the  owners  of  which, 
says  the  historian  of  that  town,  Mr.  Myrick^  in  every  case,  were  slain  while 
defending  them,  and  the  blood  of  each  stained  his  own  door-eilL 

^mralwe  of  (he  Destruction  of  Schenectady.* — ^This  was  an  event  of  great 
distress  to  the  whole  country,  at  the  time  it  happened,  and  we  are  able  to  give 
some  new  facts  in  relation  to  it  from  a  manuscript,  which,  we  believe,  has 
never  before  lieen  published.  These  facts  are  contamed  in  a  letter  from  Gov- 
ernor Bradstreet^  of  Massachusetts,  to  Governor  Hinckley,  of  Plimouth,  dated 
about  a  month  after  the  affair.  They  are  as  follow : — *^  Tho'  you  cannot  but 
have  heard  of  the  horrid  massacre  committed  l^the  French  and  Indians  at 
Senectftda,  a  fortified  and  well  compacted  town  20  miles  above  Albany  f  which 
we  had  an  account  of  by  an  express,)  yet  we  think  we  have  not  discnarged 
our  duty  till  you  hear  of  it  from  us.  Twas  upon  the  Eighth  of  February^ 
[1689-90]  at  midnight  when  those  poor  secure  vrretches  were  surprised  by 
the  enemy.  Their  gates  were  open,  no  watch  kept,  and  hardlv  any  order 
observed  in  giving  and  obeying  commands.  Sixty  of  them  were  butchered  in 
the  place ;  of  whom  Lieut  TSmage  and  four  more  were  of  Capt  BiUPs  com- 

Cny,  besides  five  of  said  company  carried  captive.  By  this  action  the  French 
ve  given  us  to  understand  what  we  may  expect  fi'om  them  as  to  the  fron- 
tier towns  and  seaports  of  New  England.  We  are  not  so  well  acquainted 
what  number  of  convenient  Havens  you  have  in  your  colony,  besides  those  of 
Plimouth  and  Bristol  We  hope  your  prudence  and  vigilance  will  lead  you 
to  take  such  measures  as  to  prevent  tlie  landing  of  the  enemy  at  either  of 
those  or  any  such  like  place."! 

We  now  proceed  to  give  such  other  facts  as  can  be  gathered  from  the 
numerous  printed  accounts.  It  appears  that  the  government  of  Canada  had 
planned  several  expeditions,  previous  to  the  setting  out  of  this,  against  various 
important  points  of  the  Engbsh  frontier, — as  much  to  gain  the  warriors  of  the 
.  Five  Nations  to  their  interest,  as  to  distress  the  English.  Grovemor  De  JVbn- 
viOe  had  sent  over  several  chief  sachems  of  the  Iroquois  to  France,  where, 
as  usual  upon  such  embassies,  great  pains  were  taken  to  cause  them  to  enter- 
tain the  highest  opinions  of  the  ^ory  and  greamess  of  the  French  nation. 
Among  them  was  Tmoeraket,  a  renowned  warrior,  and  two  others.  It  appears 
that,  during  their  absence  in  France,  the  ^eat  war  between  their  countrymen 
and  the  French  had  ended  in  the  destruction  of  Montreal,  and  other  places,  as 
will  be  seen  detailed  in  our  FiAh  Book.  Hence,  when  Count  Frontenac 
arrived  in  Canada,  in  the  fall  of  16^,  instead  of  finding  the  Iroquois  ready  to 
join  him  and  his  forces  which  he  had  brought  firom  France  for  the  conauest 
of  New  York,  he  found  himself  obliged  to  set  about  a  reconciliation  of  them. 
He  therefore  wisely  despatched  Taweraket,  and  the  two  others,  upon  that 
design.  The  Five  Nations,  on  being  called  upon  by  these  chiefs,  would  take 
no  step  without  first  notifying  the  Englbh  at  Albany  that  a  council  was  to  be 
called.  The  blows  which  had  been  so  lately  given  the  French  of  Canada, 
had  lulled  the  English  into  a  fiital  security,  and  Siey  let  this  council  pass  with 
too  little  attention  to  its  proceedings.    On  the  other  hand,  the  French  were 

*  This  wai  the  Gennan  name  of  a  ;)tfte  &xrr«n,  tach  as  stretches  itself  between  Albany  and 
Seheoeetady,  over  which  is  now  a  rail-road. 
f  Frencb  ships,  with  land  forces  and  munitions,  had,  but  a  short  lime  before,  ho?ered  opoB 
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fully  and  ably  represented ;  and  the  result  was,  the  existing  breach  was  set  in 
a  fair  way  to  be  closed  up.  This  great  council  was  begun  22  Januaiy,  1690 
and  consisted  of  eighty  sachems.  It  was  opened  by  SadekanaghUej'*  a  great 
Oneida  chief; 

Meanwhile,  to  give  employment  to  the  Indians  who  yet  remained  their 
friends,  the  expedition  was  begun  which  ended  in  the  destruction  of  Schenec- 
tady. Chief  Justice  Smith\  wrote  his  account  of  that  affiiir  from  a  manuscript 
letter  left  by  Colonel  Sckvj^j  at  that  time  m^or  of  Albany ;  and  it  is  the 
most  particular  of  any  account  yet  published.  It  is  as  follows,  and  bears  date 
15  February,  1689;— 

AAer  two-and-twenty  days'  march,  the  enemy  fell  in  with  Schenectady, 
February  8.  There  were  about  200  French,  and  perhaps  50  Caughnewa^ 
Mohawks,  and  they  at  first  intended  to  have  surprised  Albany;  but  their 
march  had  been  so  long  and  tedious,  occasioned  by  the  deepness  of  the  snow 
and  coldness  of  the  weather,  that,  instead  of  attempting  anv  thing  offensive, 
they  had  nearly  decided  to  surrender  themselves  to  tne  first  English  they 
should  meet,  such  was  their  distressed  situation,  in  a  camp  of  snow,  but  a  few 
miles  from  the  devoted  setdement  The  Indians,  however,  saved  them  from 
the  disgrace.  They  had  sent  out  a  small  scout  from  their  party,  who  entered 
Schenectady  without  even  exciting  suspicion  of  their  errancL  When  they  had 
staid  as  long  as  the  nature  of  their  business  required,  they  withdrew  to  their 
fellows. 

Seeing  that  Schenectady  offered  such  an  easy  prey,  it  put  new  courage  ihto 
the  French,  and  they  came  upon  it  as  above  related.  The  bloodv  tragedy 
commenced  between  11  and  12  o'clock,  on  Saturday  night;  and,  that  every 
house  might  be  suiprised  at  nearly  the  same  time,  the  enemy  divided  them- 
selves into  parties  of  six  or  seven  men  each.  Although  the  town  was  impaled, 
no  one  thought  it  necessary  to  close  the  gates,  even  at  night,  presuming  the 
severity  of  the  season  was  a  sufficient  security ;  hence  the  first  news  of  the 
approach  of  the  enemy  was  at  every  door  of  every  house,  which  doors  were 
broken  as  soon  as  the  profound  slumbers  of  those  they  were  intended  to  guard. 
The  same  inhuman  barbarities  now  followed,  that  were  afterwards  perpetrated 
upon  the  wretched  inhabitants  of  Montreal^  ''No  tongue,"  said  Colonel 
Schvyler,  ^  can  express  the  cruelties  that  were  committed."  Sixty-three 
houses,  and  the  church,  §  were  immediately  in  a  blaze.  EncienU  women, 
in  their  expuing  a^nies,  saw  their  infants  cast  into  the  flames,  being  first 
delivered  by  the  knife  of  the  midnight  assassin !  Sixty-three  ||  persons  were 
put  to  death,  and  twenty-seven  were  carried  into  captivity. 

A  few  persons  fled  towards  Albany,  with  no  other  covering  but  their  night- 
clothes  ;  the  horror  of  whose  condition  was  gready  enhanced  by  a  great  fall 
of  snow ;  25  of  whom  lost  their  limbs  from  the  severity  of  the  frost  With 
these  iK>or  fu^idves  came  the  intelligence  to  Albany,  and  that  place  was  in 
dismal  confusion,  having,  as  usual  upon  such  occasions,  supposed  the  enemy 
to  have  been  seven  times  more  numerous  than  they  really  were.  About  noon, 
the  next  day,  the  enemy  set  off  from  Schenectady,  taking  all  the  plunder  they 
could  cany  with  them,  amons  which  were  forty  of  the  best  horses.  The  rest, 
with  all  the  cattle  and  other  domesdc  animals,  lay  slaughtered  in  tlie  streets. 

One  of  the  most  considerable  men  of  Schenectady,  at  this  time,  was  Captain 
•Alexander  Gkru  H  He  lived  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  was  suffered 
to  escape,  because  he  had  delivered  many  French  prisoners  from  torture  and 
slavery,  who  had  been  taken  by  the  Indians  in  the  former  wars.  They  had 
passed  his  house  in  the  night,  and,  during  the  massacre,  he  had  taken  the 
alarm,  and  in  the  morning  ne  was  found  readv  to  defend  himself  Before 
leaving  the  village,  a  French  officer  summoned  him  to  a  council,  upon  the 
shore  of  the  river,  with  the  tender  of  personal  safety.  He  at  length  adventured 
down,  and  had  the  great  satisfaction  of  having  all  his  captured  friends  and 
relatives  delivered  to  him:  and  the  enemy  departed,  keeping  good  their 
promise  that  no  injury  should  be  done  him.  || 

*  Sadagtenazlaie  in  Pownal  on  the  Colonies.  I.  998.  t  Hist.  N.  York. 

I  See  &>ok  V.  $  Spaford,  ||  Colden,  115. 

II  Cfiarievoix  calls  bim  7^  Bimr  Coudre, 
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The  great  Mobawk  castle  was  aboat  17  miles  from  Schenectady,  and  they 
did  not  bear  of  the  massacre  until  two  days  after,  owinz  to  the  state  of 
travelling.  On  receiving  the  news,  they  immediately  joined  a  party  of  men 
from  Albany,  and  pursti^  the  enemy.  After  a  tedious  pursuit,  tney  fell  u|>on 
tfaeir  rear,  killed  and  took  25  of  them,  and  did  them  some  other  damage.  Sev- 
end  chief  sachems  soon  assembled  at  Albany,  to  condole  with  the  people,  and 
animate  them  against  leaving  the  place,  which,  it  seems,  they  were  about  to 
da  From  a  speech  of  one  of  the  chiefs  on  this  occasion,  the  following  extract 
IB  preserved : — 

**  Brethren,  we  do  not  think  that  what  the  French  have  done  can  be  called 
a  victory ;  it  is  only  a  further  proof  of  their  cruel  deceit  The  governor  of 
Canada  sent  to  Onondago,  and  talks  to  us  of  oeace  with  our  whole  house ;  but 
war  was  in  his  heart,  as  you  now  see  by  woful  experience.  He  did  the  same 
Ibrmerly  at  Cadamcqui,*  and  in  the  Senecas'  country.  This  is  the  third  time 
he  has  acted  so  deceitfully.  H6  has  broken  open  our  bouse  at  both  ends ; 
formerly  in  he  Seneca^  country,  and  now  here.  We  hope  to  be  revenged 
on  them." 

Accordingly,  when  messengers  came  to  renew  and  conclude  the  treaty 
which  had  been  begun  by  Tawerakd^  before  mentioned,  they  were  seized  and 
handed  over  to  the  English.  They  also  kept  out  scouts,  and  harassed  the 
French  in  eveiy  direction. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  draw  from  Charievma?  account  of  this  afiair,  which 
is  very  minute,  as  it  respects  the  operations  of  the  French  and  Indians.  Not- 
withstanding its  great  importance  m  a  correct  history  of  the  sacking  of  Sche- 
nectady, none  of  our  historians  seem  to  have  given  themselves  the  trouble  of 
laying  it  before  their  readers. 

Clovemor  Drontenac,  having  determined  upon  an  expedition,  gave  notice  to 
M.  de  la  Duraniayty  who  then  commanded  at  Michilimakinak,  that  he  might 
assure  the  Hurons  and  Ottawas,  that  in  a  short  time  they  would  see  a  great 
change  in  aflairs  for  the  better.  He  prepared  at  the  same  time  a  large  convoy 
to  reinforce  that  post,  and  he  took  measures  also  to  raise  three  war  parties, 
who  should  enter  by  three  different  routes  the  country  of  the  English.  The 
first  assembled  at  Montreal,  and  consisted  of  about  110  men,  French  and 
Indians,  and  was  put  under  the  command  of  MM,  (PMlebout  de  Mcmiety  and 
le  Moine  de  SL  Hdene^  two  lieutenants,  under  whom  MM.  de  Repenttgny^ 
d^BftnUlt,  DE  BoiniEPos,  de  la  Brosse,  and  de  MozfTiaivT,  requested  permis- 
sion to  serve  as  volunteers. 

This  party  marched  out  before  they  had  determined  against  what  part  of 
die  English  frontier  they  would  carry  their  arms,  though  some  part  of  New 
York  was  understood.  Count  I\ronUnac  had  left  that  to  the  two  commanders. 
After  they  had  marched  five  or  six  days,  they  called  a  council  to  determine 
upon  what  place  they  would  attempt  In  this  council,  it  was  debated,  on  the 
part  of  the  French,  that  Albany  would  be  the  smallest  place  thev  ought  to 
undertake;  but  the  Indians  would  not  agree  to  it  They  contended  that,  with 
tbeir  small  force,  an  attack  upon  Albany  would  be  attended  with  extreme 
hazard.  The  French  being  strenuous,  the  debate  grew  warm,  and  an  Indian 
chief  asked  them  <*  how  long  it  was  since  they  had  so  much  courage.^'  To 
diki  severe  rebuke  it  was  answered,  that,  if  by  some  past  actions  they  had 
discovered  cowardice,  they  should  see  that  now  they  would  retrieve  their 
character ;  they  would  take  Albany  or  die  in  the  attempt  The  Indians,  how- 
ever, would  not  consent,  and  the  council  broke  up  without  agreeing  upon  any 
thn^  but  to  proceed  on. 

They  contmued  their  march  until  they  came  to  a  place  where  their  path 
divided  into  two ;  one  of  which  led  to  Albany,  and  the  other  to  Schenectady  r 
here  Mantel  gave  up  his  design  upon  Albany,  and  they  marched  on  harmoni- 
oosly  for  the  fonner  village.  The  weather  was  very  severe,  and  for  the  nine 
following  days  the  little  army  snared  incredible  hardships.  The  men  were 
often  obliged  to  wade  through  water  up  to  their  knees,  breaking  its  ice  at 
every  step. 

•  See  Book  V. 
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Aii  oVlock  hi  the  moruing,  the  liecinnkig  of  February,  they  arrived  within 
two  leugiu'8  of  Schenectady.  IIith  they  hiiltid,  and  the  Oreiit  Agniery  chief 
of  the  Iroquois  of  the  Falls  of  St.  Louis,  iimdu  a  epeei'h  to  tlietii.  He  eidiorted 
every  oue  to  forgi^t  the  haril8hi()8  they  hud  eudun^d,  iu  the  hope  of  avenging 
tlie  wrongs  they  had  for  a  long  time  eutfercd  from  the  perfidious  Eutfliab, 
who  were  the  authors  of  thein;  and  in  the  el  se  added,  that  they  cuulu  not 
doubt  of  the  assistance  of  Heaven  against  the  eneuiies  of  God,'  in  a  causie 
?»o  iusL 

Hardly  had  they  taken  np  their  line  of  march,  wlif^.n  they  met  40  Indian 
women,  who  gave  them  all  the  nreepsarv  inlbrmation  for  approaching  the 
place  in  safety.  A  Canadian,  named  Gi^i/tere,  was  d*  tuched  immediately  with 
nine  Indians  upon  discovery,  who  ucquhted  himself  to  tlie  entire  satisiaction 
of  his  officers.  He  reconnoitred  Schenectady  at  his  leisure,  and  tlieu  rejoined 
his  comrades. 

It  had  been  determined  by  the  party  to  put  off  the  attack  one  day  longer; 
but  on  the  arrival  of  tlie  scout  under  Giffuicrtj  it  was  resolved  to  proceed 
without  delay. 

Schenectady  was  then  in  fonn  like  that  of  a  k>ng  square,  and  entered  by 
two  gates,  one  at  each  end.  One  opened  towards  Albany,  the  other  upon  the 
great  road  leading  into  the  back  country,  and  which  was  now  possessed  by 
8ie  French  and  Indians.  ManUt  and  SX.  Htlene  charged  at  the  second 
gate,  which  the  Indian  women  before  mentioned  had  assured  them  was 
always  open,  and  tliey  found  it  so.  D^IbervilU  and  Repentigm  passed  to  the 
left,  in  order  to  enter  by  the  other  gate,  but,  after  losing  some  time  in  vainly 
endeavoring  to  find  it,  were  obliged  to  return  and  enter  with  their  comrades 

The  gate  was  not  only  open  but  unguarded,  and  the  whole  party  entered 
without  being  discovered.  Dividing  themselves  into  several  parties,  they 
waylaid  every  portal,  and  then  the  war-whoop  was  raised.  Mantel  formed 
and  attacked  a  garrison,  where  tlie  onlr  resistance  of  anv  account  was  made. 
The  gate  of  it  was  soon  forced,  and  all  of  the  Englisli  fell  by  the  sword,  and 
the  garrison  was  burned.  Montigm  was  wounded,  in  forcing  a  honse,  in  his 
arm  and  body  by  two  blows  of  a  nalberd,  which  put  him  hors  du  combat  ,*  but 
SL  Hdene  being  come  to  his  assistance,  the  house  was  taken,  and  the  wounds 
<i^Ahnligm  revenged  by  the  death  of  all  who  had  shut  themselves  up  in  iL 

Nothing  was  now  to  be  seen  but  massacre  and  pillage  in  every  place.  At 
the  end  of  about  two  hours,  the  chiefs,  beliering  it  due  to  their  safety,  posted 
bodies  of  guards  at  all  the  avenues,  to  prevent  surprise,  and  the  rest  of  the 
night  was  spent  in  refreshing  themselves. 

Mantet  had  given  orders  that  the  minister  of  the  place  should  be  spared, 
whom  he  had  intended  for  his  own  prisoner;  but  he  was  found  among  the 
promiscuous  dead,  and  no  one  knew  when  he  was  kiUed,  and  all  his  papers 
were  burned. 

AAer  the  place  was  destroyed,  the  chiefs  ordered  all  the  casks  of  intoxicat- 
ing liquors  to  be  staved,  to  prevent  their  men  from  getting  drunk.  They 
next  bet  all  the  houses  on  fire,  excepting  that  of  a  widow,  into  which  MnUigm 
had  l>een  carried,  and  another  belonging  to  Major  Coudrt:  they  were  in  num- 
ber alK)ut  40,  all  well  built  and  furnished ;  no  booty  but  that  which  could  be 
ensiiy  transported  was  saved.  The  lives  of  about  60  persons  were  spared; 
chiefly  women,  children,  and  old  men,  who  had  escaped  the  fury  of  the  onset, 
and  30  Indians  who  happened  to  be  then  in  the  place.  The  lives  of  the 
ludians  were  spared  that  tliey  might  carry  tlie  news  of  what  bad  happened  to 
their  countrymen,  whom  they  were  requested  to  inform,  that  it  was  not 
against  them  that  they  intended  any  barm,  but  to  the  English  only,  whom 
they  had  now  despoiled  of  property  to  the  amount  of  four  hundred  thousand 
pounds. 

They  were  too  near  Albany  to  remain  lon^  among  the  ruins,  and  they 
decamped  about  noon.  The  plunder — Moni^gnij  whom  it  was  necessary 
to  carry — ^llie  prisoners,  who  were  to  the  number  of  40 — and  the  want  of 
provisions,  with  which  thev  had  in  their  hurry  neglected  to  provide  them- 
selves— retarded  much  then*  retreat.  Many  would  nave  even  died  of  famine, 
had  they  not  had  50  horses,  of  which  there  remained  but  six  when  they 
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airived  at  Montreal,  upon  the  27  March  ibilowing.*  Their  want  of  provisions 
obliged  diem  to  separate,  and  in  an  attack  which  was  made  upon  one  party, 
three  Indians  and  six  Frenchmen  were  killed  or  taken ;  an  attack,  which,  for 
want  of  proper  caution,  cost  the  army  more  lives  than  the  capture  of  Sche- 
nectady ;  in  which  they  lost  but  two  men,  a  Frenchman  and  an  Indian. 

Murder  ofMis$  Jane  McCrea. — ^This  younf  lady  *^  was  the  second  daughter 
of  James  McCrea^  minister  of  Lamington,  New  Jersey,  who  died  l)efore  the 
revolution.  After  his  death,  she  resided  with  her  brother.  Colonel  John  McCrta 
of  Albany,  who  removed  in  1773  to  the  neighborhood  of  Fort  Edward.  His 
house  was  in  what  is  now  NortbombeHand,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Hudson, 
three  miles  north  of  Fort  Miller  Falls.  In  July  or  August,  1777,  being  on  a  visit 
to  the  family  of  Mrs.  JibJVHf,  near-Fort  Edward,  at  the  close  of  the  week,  she  was 
asked  to  remain  until  Monday.  On  Sunday  morning,  when  the  Indians  came 
to  the  house,  she  concealed  herself  in  the  cellar ;  but  they  dragged  her  out  by 
the  hair,  and,  pbciog  her  on  a  horse,  proceeded  on  the  road  towards  Sandy 
HilL  They  soon  met  another  party  of  Indians,  returning  from  Argyle,  where 
they  had  killed  the  fiunily  of  Mr.  Baina ;  these  Indians  dteapproved  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  the  captive  to  the  British  camp,  and  one  of  them  struck  her 
with  a  tomahawk  and  tore  off  her  scalp.  This  is  the  account  fiven  by  her 
nephew.  The  account  of  Mrs.  Mc^m  is,  that  her  lover,  anxious  for  her 
flalety,  employed  two  Indians,  with  the  promise  of  a  barrel  of  rum,  to  bring 
her  to  him  f  and  diat,  in  consequence  of  their  dispute  for  the  right  of  conduct- 
ing her,  one  of  them  murdered  her.  Gen.  Gates,  m  his  letter  to  Gen.  Burgoyne 
of  2  September,  says,  'she  was  dressed  to  receive  her  promised  husband.' 

^  Her  brother,  on  hearing  of  her  fiite,  sent  his  family  tne  qext  day  to  Albany, 
and,  repairing  to  the  American  camp,  buried  his  sister,  with  one  Lieutenant 
Fan  Vechienj  three  miles  south  of  Fort  Edward.  She  was  23  years  old,  of  an 
amiable  and  virtuous  character,  and  highly  esteemed  by  all  her  acquaintance. 
It  is  said,  and  was  believed,  that  she  was  engaged  in  marriage  to  Captain 
David  Janes,  of  the  British  army,  a  loyalist,  who  survived  her  only  a  few 
yeaxs,  and  died,  as  was  supposed,  of  grief  for  her  loss.  Her  nephew,  Colonel 
James  MeCrea^  lived  at  Saratoga,  in  1823."'t 

Under  the  name  of  Jjucinda,  Barlow  has  dwelt  upon  this  murder  in  a  strain 
that  may  be  imitated,  but  not  suipassed.    We  select  from  him  as  follows : — 

"One  deed  shall  tell  what  fame  mat  Albion  draws 
From  these  aiuuliars  in  her  t>Aro'roiu  caoae,— ' 
Lucmda^s  fkle.    The  tale,  ye  nations,  hear  j 
Eternal  ages,  trace  it  with  a  tear." 

The  poet  then  makes  Lacmda,  durine  a  battle,  wander  from  her  home  to 
watch  her  lover,  whom  he  calls  Htarm^  She  distinguishes  him  in  the  con- 
flict, and,  when  his  squadron  is  routed  oy  the  Americans,  she  proceeds  to  tho 
c<mteflted  ground,  fancying  she  had  seen  him  fall  at  a  certain  point    But 

''  He  hurries  to  his  tent  ^— oh,  ra£e !  despcur ! 

No  glimpse,  no  tidings,  of  the  frantic  fair ; 

Save  that  some  carmen,  as  a-camp  they  drove, 

Had  seen  her  conrsing  for  the  western  grove. 

Faint  with  (atigne,  and  choked  with  buminr  thirst, 

Forth  from  his  friends,  with  bounding  leap,  lie  burst, 

Vaults  o'er  Uie  palisade,  with  eyes  on  flame, 

And  fills  the  weikin  with  Lucinaa^s  name." 
"  The  fair  one,  too,  of  every  aid  forlorn. 

Had  raved  and  wandered,  till  officious  mom 

Awaked  the  Mohawks  from  their  short  repose, 

To  glean  the  plunder  ere  their  comrades  rose. 

Two  Mohawks  met  the  maid        historian,  hold !  '*— 
"She  starts — ^wilh  eyes  upturned  and  fleeting  breath. 

In  their  raised  axes  views  her  instant  death. 

Her  hair,  half  lost  ak>ng  the  shrubs  she  passed. 

Rolls,  in  loose  tangles,  round  her  lovely  waist ; 

Her  kerchief  torn  oelrays  the  globes  of  snow, 

That  heave  responsive  to  her  weight  of  woe. 

*  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the^  were  obliged  to  subsist  chiefly  apon  their  boisM. 
t  President  AiUi^s  American  Biographical  Dictionary,  674. 
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With  eakulatinff  pause  and  demon  erin 

They  seize  ber  bands,  and,  ibrouffb  ner  face  divine, 

Drive  the  descendiojj^  axe !— tb«  shriek  she  sent 

Attained  her  lover's  ear ;  he  tbitber  bent 

With  all  the  speed  his  wearied  Kmbs  could  yield, 

Whirled  his  keen  blade,  and  stretched  upon  the  fieM 

The  jrellinfj^  fiends,  who  there  disputinff  stood 

Her  gory  scal|>,  their  horrid  prize  of  blood ! 

He  sunk,  delirious,  on  her  lifeless  cla^r. 

And  passed,  in  starts  of  sense,  the  dreadful  day.'' 

Id  a  note  to  the  above  passages,  Mr.  Barlow  says  this  tragical  stoiy  of  Miss 
McCna  is  detailed  almost  literuly. 

^  Exlraordinanf  tngtance  of  fanaU  heroism^  extracted  from  a  letter  written  5v 
Col  James  Perry  to  ffie  Rtv.  Jordan  Dodge,  dated  JveUon  Co^  Ky,,  20  ^pru^ 
1788." — "On  the  first  of  April  inst.,  a  number  of  Indians  surrounded  the 
house  of  one  John  MeniL,  tvhich  was  discovered  by  the  barking  of  a  dog« 
Merril  stepped  to  the  door  to  see  what  he  could  discover,  and  received  three 
musket-balls,  which  caused  him  to  fall  back  into  the  house  with  a  broken  leer 
and  arm.  The  Indians  rushed  on  to  the  door ;  but  it  being  instantly  fastened 
by  his  wife,  who,  with  a  ^1  of  about  15  years  of  age,  stood  acainst  it,  the 
savages  could  not  immediately  enter.  They  broke  one  part  of  tne  door,  and 
one  of  them  crowded  partly  through.  The  neroic  mother,  in  the  midst  of  her 
screaming  children  and  groaning  husband,  seized  an  axe,  and  gave  a  fatal 
blow  to  the  savage  ;  and  he  (ailing  headlong  into  the  house,  the  others,  sup- 
posing they  had  gained  their  end,  rushed  afler  him,  until  four  of  them  fell  m 
like  manner  before  they  discovered  their  mistake.  The  rest  retreated,  which 
gave  oppormnity  again  to  secure  the  door.  The  conquerors  rejoiced  in  their 
victory,  hopine  they  had  killed  the  whole  company ;  but  their  expectations 
were  soon  dashed,  by  finding  the  door  again  attacked,  which  the  bold  mother 
endeavored  once  more  to  secure,  with  the  assistance  of  the  young  woman. 
Their  fears  now  came  on  them  like  a  fiood ;  and  they  soon  heard  a  noise  on 
the  top  of  the  house,  and  then  found  the  Indians  were  comiug  down  the 
chimney.  All  hopes  of  deliverance  seemed  now  at  an  end  ;  but  the  wounded 
man  oixlered  his  little  child  to  tumble  a  couch,  that  was  filled  with  hair  and 
feathers,  on  the  fire,  which  made  such  a  smoke  that  two  stout  Indians  came 
tumbling  down  into  it  The  wounded  man,  «t  this  critical  moment,  seized  a 
billet  of  wood,  wounded  as  he  was,  and  with  it  succeeded  in  despatching  the 
half-smothered  Indians.  At  the  same  moment,  the  door  was  attempted  by 
another ;  but  the  heroine's  arm  had  become  too  enfeebled  by  her  over-exertions 
to  deal  a.  deadly  blow.  She  however  caused  him  to  retreat  wounded.  They 
then  again  set  to  work  to  make  their  house  more  secure,  not  knowing  but 
another  attack  would  be  made ;  but  they  were  not  further  disturbed.  This 
aflair  happened  in  the  evening,  and  the  victors  carefully  watched  with  their 
new  &mily  until  morning.  A  prisoner,  that  escaped  immediately  after,  said 
the  Indian  last  mentioned  was  the  only  one  that  escaped.  He,  on  returning  to 
his  fViends,  was  asked,  *  What  news  ? '  said,  *  Ploffuy  bad  news,  for  the  squaws 
fight  worse  than  the  long-knives.'  This  aflair  nappened  at  Newbardstown, 
about  15  miles  from  Sandv  Creek,  and  may  be  depended  upon,  as  I  had  the 
pleasure  to  assist  in  tumbling  them  into  a  hole,  after  they  were  stripped  of 
their  head-dresses,  and  about  20  dollars'  worth  of  silver  furniture." 

Welsh  or  White  Indians. 

^  Mtrrative  of  CapL  Isaac  Stuart,  of  the  Provincial  Cavalry  of  Sotdh  CarolinOf 
taken  from  his  own  mouth,  hy  I.  C,  Esq.,  March,  1782.   , 

<*  I  was  taken  prisoner,  about  50  miles  to  the  westward  of  Fort  Pitt,  about 
18  years  ago,  by  the  Indians,  and  carried  to  the  Wabash,  with  'other  white 
men.  They  were  executed,  with  circumstances  of  horrid  barbarity ;  but  it 
was  my  good  fortune  to  caH' forth  the  sympathy  of  a  good  woman  of  the 
villa^,  who  was  permitted  to  redeem  me  from  those  who  held  me  pr^ner, 
by  giving  them  a  horse  as  a  ransom.  After  remaininff  two  years  in  bondage, 
a  Spaniimi  came  to  the  nation,  having  been  sent  firom  Mexico  on  discoveriirs. 
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He  made  iq)plicatioD  to  the  chiefs  of  the  Indians  for  hiring  me,  and  another 
white  man  who  was  in  the  like  situation,  a  native  of  Wales,  and  named  John 
Davofi  which  was  complied  with.  We  took  our  departure  and  travelled  to 
the  westward,  crossing  the  Mississippi  near  Red  River,  np  which  we  travelled 
upwards  of  700  miles.  Here  we  came  to  a  nation  of  Indians  remarkably 
white,  and  whose  hair  was  of  a  reddish  color,  at  least,  mostly  so.  They  lived 
on  a  small  river  which  emptied  itself  into  Red  River,  which  they  called  the 
River  Post;  and  in  the  morning,  the  day  after  our  arrival,  the  Welshman 
informed  me  that  he  was  determined  to  remain  with  the  nation  of  Indians, 
^ving  as  a  reason  that  he  understood  their  language,  it  bein^  very  little  dif- 
ferent from  the  Welsh.  My  curiosity  was  excited  very  much  Ey  this  informa- 
tion, and  I  went  with  my  companion  to  the  chief  men  of  the  town,  who  in- 
formed him,  in  a  language  that  I  had  no  knowledge  of,  and  which  had  no  affin- 
ity with  that  of  any  other  Indian  tongue  that  I  ever  heard,  that  the  forefathers 
of  this  nation  came  from  a  foreign  country,  and  landed  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Mississippi  ^describing  particularly  the  country  now  called  West  Florida);  and 
that,  on  the  Spaniards  taking  possession  of  the  country,  they  fled  to  their  then 
abode ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  what  they  advanced,  they  brou^t  out  rolls  of  parch- 
ment wrote  with  blue  ink,  at  least  it  had  a  bluish  cast  The  characters  I  did 
not  understand,  and  the  Welshman  being  unacquainted  with  letters  of  any 
language,  I  was  not  able  to  know  what  the  meaning  of  the  writing  was.  They 
were  a  bold,  hardy,  intrepid  people,  veiy  warlike,  and  their  women  were  beau- 
tiful, compared  with  other  Indians." 

Thus  we  have  given  so  much  of  Captain  SluarPa  narrative  as  relates  to  the 
White  Jsmxss,  The  remainder  of  it  is  taken  up  in  details  of  several  ex- 
carsions,  of  many  hundred  miles,  in  the  mterior  of  the  continent,  without  any 
extraordinary  occurrence,  except  the  finding  of  a  gold  mine.  He  returned  by 
way  of  the  Mississippi,  and  was  considered  a  roan  of  veracity  by  the  late 
Lieutenant-colonel  tVi^er,  of  South  Carolina,  who  recommended  lum  to  the 
gentleman  who  conmiunicated  his  narrative. 

I  had  determined  formerly  to  devote  a  chapter  to  the  examination  of  the 
subject  of  the  White  Indians ;  but,  on  reference  to  all  the  sources  of  informa- 
tion in  my  possession,  I  found  that  the  whole  rested  upon  no  other  authority 
than  such  as  we  have  given  above,  and  therefore  concluded  to  give  the  most 
interesting  parts  of  the  accounts  without  comment,  and  let  the  reader  draw 
his  own  conclusions.  There  seem  to  have  been  a  good  many  accounts  con- 
cerning the  White  Indians  in  circulation  about  the  same  period,  and  the  next 
we  shsdl  notice  is  found  in  Mr.  Charles  Btathfs  journal,  the  substance  of  which 
is  as  follows :  — 

At  the  foot  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  in  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  BtdJhf  stopped 
at  the  house  of  a  Mr.  John  J^HUery  where  he  ''met  with  one  Benjannn  SuiUnif 
who  had  been  taken  captive  by  the  Indians,  and  had  been  in  different  nations, 
and  lived  many  years  among  them.  When  he  was  with  the  Choctaws,  at  the 
Mississippi  River,  he  went  to  an  Indian  town,  a  very  considerable  distance 
from  New  Orleans,  whose  inhabitants  were  of  difl!erent  complexions,  not  so 
tawny  as  those  of  the  other  Indians,  and  who  spoke  Welsh.  He  saw  a  book 
among  them,  which  he  supposed  was  a  Welsh  Bible',  which  thev  carefully  kept 
wrapped  up  in  a  skin,  but  they  could  not  read  it ;  and  be  heard  some  of  those 
Indians  afterwards,  in  the  lower  Shawanee  town,  speak  Welsh  with  one  LemSf 
a  Welshroan,  captive  there.  This  Welsh  tribe  now  live  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Mississippi,  a  great  way  above  New  Orleans." 

At  Tuscarora  .valley  he  met  with  another  man,  named  Levi  Hidrs,  who  had 
been  a  captive  from  his  youth  with  the  Indians.  He  said  he  was  once  attend- 
ing an  embas^  at  an  Indian  town,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi,  where 
the  inhabitants  spoke  Welsh,  **  as  he  was  told,  for  he  did  not  understand  them** 
bin»elC  An  Indian,  named  Joseph  Peeny,  Mr.  Beattifs  interpreter,  said  he  once 
saw  some  Indians,  whom  he  supposed  to  be  of  tqe  same  tribe,  who  talked 
Welsh.  He  was  sure  they  talked  Welsh,  for  he  had  been  acquainted  with 
Welsh  people,  and  knew  some  words  they  used. 

To  the  above  Mr.  Beatty  adds :  ^  I  have  been  informed,  that  many  years 
ago,  a  clergyman  went  from  Britain  to  Virginia,  and  having  lived  some  time 
there,  went  from  thence  to  S.  Carolina:  but  after  some  time,  for  some  reason, 
5» 
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he  resolved  to  return  to  Virginia,  and  accordingly  set  out  by  land,  accom- 
panied with  some  other  persons.  In  td^elling  through  the  back  parts  of  the 
country,  which  was  then  very  thinly  inhabited,  he  fell  in  with  a  party  of  In- 
dian warriors,  going  to  attach  the  inhabitants  of  Virginia.  Upon  examining 
the  clergyman,  and  finding  he  was  going  to  Virginia,  they  looked  upon  him 
and  his  companions  as  belon^ng  to  mat  province,  and  took  them  all  prisoners, 
and  told  them  they  roust  die.  The  clergyman,  in  preparation  for  another 
world,  went  to  prayer,  and,  being  a  Welshman,  prayed  in  the  Welsh  lanfrnage. 
One  or  more  of  the  Indians  was  much  surprised  to  hear  him  prav  in  their  own 
language.  Upon  this  tbev  spoke  to  him,  and  finding  he  could  understand 
them,  ^ot  the  sentence  of  death  reversed,  and  his  life  was  saved.  They 
took  him  with  them  into  their  country,  where  he  found  a  tribe  whose  native 
lan^uafire  was  Welsh,  though  the  dialect  was  a  little  different  from  his  own, 
which  ne  soon  came  to  understand.  They  showed  him  a  book,  which  he 
found  to  be  the  Bible,  but  which  they  could  not  read ;  and  on  his  reading  and 
explaining  it,  their  regard  for  him  was  much  heightened."  After  some  time, 
the  minister  proposed  to  these  people  to  return  to  his  own  country,  and  prom- 
ised to  return  again  to  them  with  others  of  his  friends,  who  would  instruct 
them  in  Christianity ;  but  not  long  after  his  return  to  England,  he  died,  which 
put  an  end  to  his  design. 

It  is  very  natural  to  inquire  how  these  Indians,  though  descended  from  the 
Welsh,  came  by  books ;  for  it  is  well  known  that  the  period  at  which  the 
Welsh  must  have  come  to  America,  was  long  before  printing  was  discovered, 
or  that  any  writings  assumed  the  form  of  books  as  we  now  have  them.  It 
should  be  here  noted  that  Mr.  BeaUy  travelled  in  the  autumn  of  1766. 

Major  Rogers f  in  his  *'  Concise  Account  of  North  America,**  published  in 
1765,  notices  the  White  Indians ;  but  the  geography  of  their  country  he  leaves 
any  where  on  the  west  of  the  Mississippi ;  probably  never  having  visited  them 
himself,  although  he  tells  us  he  had  travelled  very  extensively  in  tlie  interior. 
"This  fruitful  country,"  he  says,  ^  is  at  present  inhabited  by  a  nation  of  Indi- 
ans, called  by  the  others  the  White  Indians,  on  account  of  their  complexion ; 
they  being  much  the  fairest  Indians  on  the  continent  They  have,  however, 
Indian  eyes,  and  a  certain  ^uiltv  Jewish  cast  with  them.  This  nation  is  ?ery 
numerous,  being  able  to  raise  between  20  and  30,000  fighting  men.  They 
have  no  weapons  but  bows  and  arrows,  tomahawks,  and  a  kind  of  wooden 
pikes,  for  which  reason  they  oflen  suffer  greatly  from  the  eastern  Indians,  who 
nave  the  use  of  fire-arms,  and  frequently  visit  the  "White  Indians  on  the  banks 
of  the  easterly  branch,  [of  Muddy  River  ?  ]  and  kill  or  captivate  them  in  great 
numbers.  Such  as  fall  alive  into  their  imnds,  they  generally  sell  for  slaves. 
These  Indians  live  in  large  towns,  and  have  commodious  houses ;  they  raise 
corn,  tame  the  wild  cows,  and  use  both  their  milk  and  fiesh ;  they  keep  great 
numbers  of  dogs,  and  are  very  dexterous,  in  hunting;  they  have  little  or  no 
commerce  with  any  nation  that  we  at  present  are  acquainted  with." 

In  the  account  of  Kentucky,  written  in  1784,  by  an  excellent  writer,  Mr. 
John  HlsoTif  we  find  as  follows :  —  Afler  noticing  the  voyage  of  Madocy  who 
with  his  ten  ships  with  emigrants  sailed  west  about  1170,  and  who  were,  ac- 
cording to  the  Welsh  historians,  never  heard  of  after,  he  proceeds:  —  "Thia 
account  has  at  several  times  drawn  the  attention  of  the  world ;  but  as  no  ves- 
tiges of  them  had  then  been  found,  it  was  concluded,  perhaps  too  rashly,  to  be 
a  fable,  or  at  least  that  no  remains  of  the  colony  existed.  Of  late  years,  how- 
ever, the  western  settlers  have  received  frequent  accounts  of  a  nation,  inhab- 
iting at  a  great  distance  up  the  Missouri,  in  manners  and  appearance  resem- 
bling the  other  Indians,  but  speaking  Welsh,  and  retaining  some  ceremonies 
of  the  Christian  worship ;  and  at  length  this  is  universally  believed  there  to  be 
a  fact  Capt  Jlbraham  CkapUariy  of  Kentucky,  a  gentleman  whose  veracity 
ma^  be  entirely  depended  upon,  assured  the  author  that  in  the  late  war  [revo- 
lution] being  with  bis  company  in  garrison,  at  Kaskaskia,  some  Indians  came 
there,  and,  speaking  the  Welsh  dialect,  were  perfectly  understood  and  con- 
versed with  by  two  Welshmen  in  his  company,  and  that  they  informed  them  of 
the  situation  of  their  nation  as  mentioned  above." 

Henry  Aer,  who  travelled  amonff  13  tribes  of  Indians  in  1810,  &c.,  names 
one  near  a  great  mountain  which  he  calls  Mnacedeus.    He  said  Dr.  Sihley 
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had  told  him,  when  at  Natchitoches,  that  a  nrnnher  of  traveners  had  assured 
hjjn,  that  there  was  a  stronff  similarity  between  the  Indian  language*  and 
many  words  of  the  Welsh.  Mr.  Aev  found  nothing  among  any  of  the  Indians 
to  indicate  a  Welsh  origin  until  he  arrived  among  the  Mnacedcus.  Here 
he  found  many  customs  which  were  Welsh,  or  common  to  that  people,  and 
he  adds ;  '^  I  did  not  understand  the  Welsh  language,  or  I  should  have  been 
enabled  to  have  thrown  more  light  upon  so  interesting  a  subject,"  as  they 
had  "printed  books  anK>ng  them  which  were  preserved  with  great  care, 
they  having  a  tradition  that  thev  were  brought  there  by  their  ^refathers.** 
Upon  this,  in  another  place,  he  observes,  •*  The  books  appeared  very  old,  and 
were  evidently  printed  at  a  time  when  there  had  been  very  little  improvement 
made  in  the  casting  of  types.  I  obtained  a  few  leaves  from  one  of  the  chiefs, 
sufficient  to  have  tiirown  light  on  the  subject ;  but  in  my  subsequent  disputes 
with  the  Indians,  I  lost  them,  and  all  my  endeavors  to  obtain  more  were  inef- 
fectual" 

How  or  at  what  time  these  Indians  obtiuned  "  printed  books,"  Mr.  Sjot  does 
not  give  us  his  opinion ;  although  he  says  much  morr  about  them. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  others  who  have  n^..ced  those  Indians;  but 
after  an  examination  of  them  all,  I  am  unable  to  add  much  to  the  above  stock 
of  information  concerning  them.  Upon  the  whole,  we  think  it  may  be  pretty 
safely  said,  that  the  existence  of  a  race  of  Welsh  about  the  regions  of  the 
Missouri  does  not  rest  on  so  good  authority  as  that  which  has  been  adduced 
to  establish  the  existence  of  the  sea-serpent  Should  any  one,  however,  choose 
to  investigate  the  subiect  further,  he  will  find  pretty  ample  references  to  au- 
thors in  which  the  subject  has  been  noticed,  in  a  note  to  the  life  of  Madoka- 
wando,  in  our  third  book.  In  addition  to  which,  he  may  consult  the  authorities 
of  MovUmi^  as  pointed  out  in  his  history  of  New  YorL 
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To  describe  the  antiquities  of  America  would  not  require  a  very  great 
amount  of  time  or  space,  if  we  consider  only  those  which  are  in  reality  such. 
And  as  to  Indian  antiquities,  they  consist  in  nothing  like  monuments,  says 
Mr.  Jeffkrson^  "for,"  he  observes,  "I  would  not  honor  with  that  name,  arrow- 
points,  stone  hatchets,  stone  pipes,  and  half-shapen  images.  Of  labor  on  the 
large  scale,  I  think  there  is  no  remain  as  respectable  as  would  be  a  common 
ditch  for  the  draining  of  lands,  unless  indeea  it  would  be  the  Barrows,  of 
which  many  are  to  be  found  all  over  in  this  country.  These  are  of  diflfer- 
ent  sizes,  some  of  them  constructed  of  earth,  and  some  of  loose  stones.  That 
they  were  repositories  of  the  dead,  has  been  obvious  to  all ;  but  on  what  par- 
ticular occasion  constructed,  wa^  a  matter  of  doubt  Some  have  thought  they 
covered  the  bones  of  those  who  have  fallen  in  battles  fought  on  the  spot  of 
interment  Some  ascribe  them  to  the  custom,  said  to  prevail  among  the  In- 
dians, of  collecting  at  certain  periods  the  bones  of  all  their  dead,  wheresoever 
deposited  at  the  time  of  death.  Others  again  suppose  them  the  general  sepul- 
chres for  towns,  conjectured  to  have  been  on  or  near  these  grounds ;  and  this 
opinion  was  supported  by  the  quality  of  the  lands  in  which  they  are  foi\nd, 
(those  constructed  of  earth  being  generally  in  the  softest  and  most  fertile 
meadow-grounds  on  river  sides,)  and  by  a  tradition,  said  to  be  handed  down 
from  the  aboriginal  Indians,  that  when  they  settled  in  a  town,  the  first  person 
who  died  was  placed  erect,  and  earth  put  about  him,  so  as  to  cover  and  support 
him;  and  that  when  another  died,  a  narrow  passage  was  dug  to  the  first,  th«> 
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second  reclined  against  him,  and  the  cover  of  earth  replaced,  and  bo  on.  There 
being  one  of  these  in  my  neighborhood,  I  wished  to  satisfy  myself  whether 
any,  and  which  of  these  opinions  were  just.  For  this  purpose,  I  determined 
to  open  and  examine  it  thoroughly.  It  was  situated  on  tne  low  grounds  of  the 
Rivanna,  about  two  miles  above  its  principal  fork,  and  opposite  to  some  hilla, 
on  which  had  been  an  Indian  town.  It  was  of  a  spheroidal  form,  of  about  40 
feet  diameter  at  the  base,  and  had  been  of  about  12  feet  altitude,  though  now 
reduced  by  the  plough  to  seven  and  a  hal(  having  been  under  cultivation  about 
a  dozen  years.  Before  this  it  was  covered  with  trees  of  12  inches  diameteri 
and  round  the  base  was  an  excavation  of  five  feet  depth  and  width,  from 
whence  the  earth  had  been  taken  of  which  the  hillock  was  formed." 

In  this  mound  my  author  found  abundance  of  human  bones,  which,  from 
their  position,  it  was  evident  had  been  thrown  or  piled  promiscuously  there 
together ;  bones  of  the  head  and  feet  being  in  contact ;  "  some  vertical,  some 
oblique,  some  horizontal,  and  directed  to  every  point  of  the  compass."  These 
bones,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  crumbled  to  dust.  Some  of  the  skulls,  iaw- 
bones,  and  teeth,  were  taken  out  nearlv  in  a  perfect  state,  but  would  fiul  to 
pieces  on  being  examined.  It  was  evident  that  this  assemblage  of  bones  was 
made  up  from  persons  of  all  ages,  and  at  difierent  periods  of  time.  The 
mound  was  composed  of  alternate  strata  of  bones,  stones,  and  earth.  Hence 
it  would  seem  that  barrows,  or  mounds,  as  they  are  most  usually  called,  were 
formed  by  the  Indians,  whose  custom  it  was  to  collect  the  bones  of  their  de- 
ceased friends  at  certain  periods,  and  deposit  them  together  in  this  manner. 
**  But,"  Mr.  JtfftT90ii  observes,  *•*•  on  whatever  occasion  they  may  have  been 
made,  they  are  of  considerable  notoriety  among  the  Indians :  for  a  party  pass- 
ing, about  30  yearis  ago,  throug^h  the  part  of  the  country  where  this  barrow  is, 
went  through  the  woods  direcUy  to  it,  without  any  instructions  or  inquiry,  and 
having  staid  about  it  some  time,  with  expressions  which  were  construed  to  be 
those  of  sorrow,  they  returned  to  the  high  road,  which  thev  had  left  about  half 
a  dozen  miles  to  pay  this  visit,  and  pursued  their  journey .'^ 

In  these  tumuli  are  usuallv  found,  with  the  bones,  such  instruments  only  as 
appear  to  have  been  used  for  superstitious  purposes,  ornaments  or  war.  Of 
the  latter  kind,  no  more  formidable  weapons  have  been  discovered  than  toma- 
hawks, spears  and  arrow-heads,  which  can  be  supposed  to  have  been  deposited 
before  the  arrival  of  Europeans  in  America.  What  Mr.  Jtfferatm  found  in 
the  barrow  he  dissected  besides  bones,  or  whether  any  thing,  he  does  not 
inform  us.  In  several  of  these  depositories  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  which 
Dr.  Daniel  Drake  examined,  numerous  utensils  were  found.  He  has  given  a 
most  accurate  account  of  them,  in  which  he  has  shown  himself  no  less  a  phi- 
losopher than  antiquary.  He  divides  them  into  two  classes,  ancient  and  mod- 
em, or  ancient  and  more  ancient  "  Among  the  latter,"  he  says,  '^  there  is  not 
a  single  edifice,  nor  any  ruins  which  prove  the  existence,  in  former  ages,  of  & 
building  composed  of  imperishable  materials.  No  fragment  of  a  column,  no 
bricks,  nor  a  sinffle  hewn  stone  large  enough  to  have  oeen  incorporated  into 
a  wail,  has  been  discovered." 

There  were  several  of  these  mounds  or  tumuli,  20  years  ago,  within  a  short 
space  in  and  about  Cincinnati ;  but  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  plains  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  River  Ohio  have  no  vestiges  of  the  kind.  The  lar^t 
of  those  in  Cincinnati  was,  in  1794,  about  35  feet  in  height ;  but  at  this  time 
it  was  cut  down  to  27  by  order  of  General  fVayne,  to  make  it  serve  as  a  watch- 
tower  for  a  sentinel.    It  was  about  440  feet  in  circumference. 

Almost  every  traveller  of  late  years  has  said  somethixu;  upon  the  mounds, 
or  fortifications,  scattered  over  the  south  and  west,  from  Florida  to  the  lakes, 
and  from  the  Hudson  to  Mexico  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  By  some  they  are 
reckoned  at  several  thousands.  Mr.  Brackenridge  supposes  there  may  be 
3000;  but  it  would  not  outrage  probability,  I  presume,  to  set  them  down  at 
twice  that  number.  Indeed  no  one  can  form  any  just  estimate  in  respect  to 
the  number  of  mounds  and  fortifications  which  have  been  built,  any  more  than 
of  the  period  of  time  which  has  passed  since  they  were  originally  erected,  for 
several  obvious  reasons;  one  or  two  of  which  may  be  mentioned:  —  the 
plough,  excavations  and  levellings  for  towns,  roads,  and  various  other  works, 
have  entirely  destroyed  hundreds  of  them,  which  had  never  been  described. 
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and  whose  sites  cannot  now  be  ascertained.  Another  ^at  destruction  of 
them  has  been  effected  by  the  changing  of  the  course  of  nvers. 

There  are  various  opinions  about  ue  uses  for  which  these  ancient  remains 
were  constructed :  while  some  of  them  are  too  much  like  modem  fortifications 
to  admit  of  a  doubt  of  their  having  been  used  for  defences,  others,  nearly  sim- 
ilar in  design,  from  their  situation  entirely  exclude  the  adoption  of  such  an 
opinion.  Hence  we  find  four  kinds  of  remains  formed  of  earth :  two  kinds 
of  mounds  or  barrows,  and  two  which  have  been  viewed  as  fortifications. 
The  barrows  or  burial  piles  are  distin^ished  by  such  as  contain  articles 
which  were  inhumed  with  the  dead,  and  those  which  do  not  contain  Qiem. 
From  what  cause  they  differ  in  this  respect  it  is  difficult  to  determine.  Some 
have  supposed  the  former  to  contain  bones  only  of  warriors,  but  in  such 
mounds  the  bones  of  infants  are  found,  and  hence  that  hypothesis  is  over- 
thrown ;  and  indeed  an  hypothesis  can  scarcely  be  raised  upon  any  one  matter 
concerning  them  without  almost  a  positive  assurance  that  it  has  been  created 
to  be  destroyed. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  contents  of  the  mounds  generally,  the  following  may 
be  taken ;  being  such  as  Dr.  Drakt  found  in  those  he  examined:  —  1.  Cylin- 
drical stones,  such  as  jasper,  rock-crystal,  and  granite ;  with  a  groove  near  one 
end.  2.  A  circular  piece  of  cannel  coal,  with  a  lar£[e  opening  in  the  centre, 
as  though  made  for  the  reception  of  an  axis ;  and  a  deep  groove  in  the  circum- 
ference, suitable  for  a  band.  3.  A  smaller  article  of  Uie  same  shape,  but 
composed  of  polished  argillaceous  earth.  4.  A  bone,  ornamented  with  several 
carved  lines,  supposed  by  some  to  be  hieroglyphics.  5.  A  sculptural  repre- 
sentation of  the  head  and  beak  of  some  rapacious  bird.  6.  Lumps  of  lead  ore. 
7.  Isinglass  (mica  membranacea).  This  article  is  very  common  in  mounds, 
and  seems  to  have  been  held  in  high  estimation  among  the  people  that  con- 
structed them;  but  we  know  not  that  modem  Indians  have  any  particular 
attachment  to  it  A  superior  article,  though  much  like  it,  was  also  in  great 
esteem  among  the  ancient  Mexicans.  8.  Small  pieces  of  sheet  copper,  with 
perforations.  9.  Larger  oblong  pieces  of  the  same  metal,  with,  longitudinal 
grooves  and  ridges.  10.  Beads,  or  sections  of  small  hollow  cylinders,  appar- 
ently of  bone  or  shell.  11.  Teeth  of  carnivorous  animals.  12.  Large  marine 
shells,  belonging,  perhaps,  to  the  fenus  buccinum ;  cut  in  such  a  manner  aa 
to  serve  for  domestic  utensils.  These,  and  also  the  teeth  of  animals,  are 
generally  found  almost  entirely  decomposed,  or  in  a  state  resembling  chalk. 
13.  fkuthem  ware.  This  seems  to  have  been  made  of  the  same  material  as 
that  employed  by  the  Indians  of  Louisiana  within  our  recollection,  viz.  pounded 
muscle  and  other  river  shells,  and  earth.  Some  perfect  articles  have  been 
found,  but  they  are  rare.  Pieces,  or  fragments,  are  very  common.  Upon 
most  of  them,  confiised  lines  are  traced,  which  doubtless  had  some  meaning ; 
but  no  specimen  has  yet  been  found  having  glazing  upon  it  like  modern  pot- 
teiy.  Some  entire  vases,  of  most  uncouth  appearance,  have  been  found.  Mr. 
J^waier  of  Ohio,  who  has  pretty  fully  described  the  western  antiquities,  jp^ives 
an  account  of  a  vessel,  which  seems  to  have  been  used  as  a  jug.  It  was  found 
in  an  ancient  work  on  Cany  Fork  of  Cumberland  River,  about  four  feet  below 
the  surface.  The  body  of  the  vessel  is  made  by  three  beads,  all  joined  to- 
gether at  their  backs.  From  these  places  of  contact  a  neck  is  formed,  which 
rises  about  three  inches  above  the  heads.  The  orifice  of  this  neck  is  near  two 
inches  in  diameter,  and  the  three  necks  of  the  heads  form  the  legs  of  the  ves- 
sel on  which  it  stands  when  upright  The  heads  are  all  of  a  size,  being  about 
four  inches  from  the  top  to  the  chin.  The  faces  at  the  eyes  are  about  three 
inches  broad,  which  increase  in  breadth  all  the  way  to  the  chin. 

Of  the  works  called  fortifications,  though  already  mentioned  in  general 
teniis,  their  importance  demands  a  fixrther  consideration. 

At  Piqua,  on  the  western  side  of  the  Great  Miami,  there  is  a  circular  wall 
of  earth  inclosing  a  space  of  about  100  feet  in  diameter,  with  an  opening  on 
the  side  most  remote  firom  the  river.  ^  The  adjacent  hill,  at  the  distance  of 
half  a  mile,  and  at  the  greater  elevation  of  about  100  feet,  is  the  site  of  a  stone 
wall,  nearly  circular,  and  inclosing  perhaps  20  acres.  The  valley  of  the  river 
on  one  side,  and  a  deep  ravine  on  the  other,  render  the  access  to  three  fourths 
of  this  fort&cation  extremely  difficult    The  wall  was  carried  gcuerally  along 
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the  brow  of  the  hill,  in  one  place  descending  a  short  distance  so  as  to  inclade 
a  springr.    The  silicious  limestone  of  which  it  was  built,  must  have  been  trans- 

Sorted  from  the  bed  of  the  river,  which,  for  two  miles  opposite  these  works, 
oes  not  at  present  afford  one  of  10  pounds  weight    They  exhibit  no  marks 
of  the  hammer,  or  any  other  tool.    The  wall  was  laid  up  without  mortar,  and  • 
18  now  in  ruins. 

"Lower  down  the  same  river,  near  the  mouth  of  Hole's  Creek,  on  the  plain, 
there  are  remains  of  great  extent  The  principal  wall  or  bank,  which  is  of 
eartb,  incloses  about  160  acres,  and  is  m  some  parts  nearlv  12  feet  high. 
Also  below  Hamilton,  there  is  a  fortification  upon  the  top  of  a  high  hill,  out  of 
view  from  the  river,  of  very  difficult  approach.  This  incloses  about  50  acres." 
Adjacent  to  this  work  is  a  mound  25  feet  in  diameter  at  its  base,  and  about 
seven  feet  perpendicular  altitude. 

**  On  the  elevated  point  of  land  above  the  confluence  of  the  Great  Miami 
and  Ohio,  there  are  extensive  and  complicated  traces,  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
military  men,  eminently  qualified  to  judge,  are  the  remains  of  very  strong  de- 
fensive works." 

In  the  vicinity  of  Milford,  on  the  Little  Miami,  are  fortifications,  the  largest 
of  which  are  upon  the  top  of  the  first  hill  above  the  confluence  of  the  East 
Fork  with  the  Miami.  **  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Miami  River,  above 
Round  Bottom,  are  similar  antiquities  of  considerable  extent  On  the  East 
Fork,  at  its  head  waters,  other  remains  have  been  discovered,  of  which  the 
principal  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  those  above  mentioned ;  but  within, 
It  differs  from  any  which  have  yet  been  examined  in  this  quarter,  in  having 
nine  parallel  banks  or  long  parapets  united  at  one  end,  exhibiting  very  exactly 
the  figure  of  a  gridiron. 

**  farther  up  the  Little  Miami,  at  Deerfield,  are  other  interesting  remains ; 
but  those  which  have  attracted  more  attention  than  any  others  in  the  Miami 
country,  are  situated  six  miles  from  Lebanon,  above  the  mouth  of  Todd's 
Fork,  an  eastern  branch  of  the  MiamL  On  the  summit  of  a  ridge  at  least  200 
feet  above  the  valley  of  the  river,  there  are  two  irregular  trapezoidal  figures, 
connected  at  a  point  where  the  ridge  is  very  much  narrowed  bv  a  ravine.  The 
wall,  which  is  entirely  of  earth,  is  generally  eight  or  ten  feet  high ;  but  in  one 

?lace,  where  it  is  conducted  over  level  CTOund  for  a  short  distance,  it  rises  to 
^  8.  Its  situation  is  accurately  adjusted  to  the  brow  of  the  hill ;  and  as  there 
is,  in  addition  to  the  Miami  on  the  west,  deep  ravines  on  the  north,  the  south- 
east, and  south,  it  is  a  position  of  great  strength.  The  angles  in  this  wall, 
both  retreating  and  salient,  are  numerous,  and  generally  acute.  The  openings 
or  gateways  are  not  less  than  80 !  They  are  rarely  at  equal  distances,  and  are 
sometimes  within  two  or  three  rods  of  one  another.  They  are  not  opposite  to, 
or  connected  with  any  existing  artificial  objects  or  topographical  peculiarities, 
and  present,  therefore,  a  paradox  of  some  difficulty."  These  works  inclose 
almost  100  acres,  and  one  of  the  state  roads  from  Cincinnati  to  Chillicothe 
passes  over  its  northern  part 

On  Paint  Creek,  10  miles  from  Chillicothe,  are  also  very  extensive  as  well  as 
wonderful  works.  "  The  wall,  which  had  been  conducted  along  the  verge  of 
the  hill,  is  bv  estimation  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length.  It  was  formed  en- 
tirely of  unaressed  freestone,  brought  chiefly  from  the  streams  250  feet  below, 
and  laid  up  without  mortar  or  cement  of  any  sort  It  is  now,  like  all  the  wails 
/of  a  similar  kind  which  have  been  discovered  in  the  western  country,  in  a  state 
of  ruins.  It  exhibits  the  appearance  of  having  been  shaken  down  by  an 
earthquake,  not  a  single  stone  being  found  upon  another  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  indicate  that  to  have  been  its  situation  in  the  wall.  In  several  places  there 
are  openings,  immediately  opposite  which,  inside,  lie  piles  of  stone." 

Dr.  HatriSj  in  1803,  very  accurately  described  the  remains  at  Marietta,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Muskingum  and  Ohio  Rivers.  *<The  largest  square 
FORT,"  he  observes,  "  by  some  called  the  touw,  contains  40  acres,  encompassed 
by  a  wall  of  earth  from  6  to  10  feet  high,  and  fix)m  25  to  36  in  breadth  at  the 
base.  On  each  side  are  three  openings  at  equal  distances,  resembling  12  gate- 
ways. The  entrances  at  the  middle  are  the  largest,  particularly  that  on  the 
side  next  the  Muskingum.  From  this  outlet  is  a  covert  wat,  formed  of  two 
parallel  walls  of  earth,  231  feet  distn"*  "  •      •    .  -loaaurip"  from  cen- 
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tre  to  centre.  The  walls  at  the  most  elevated  part  on  the  inside  are  21  feet  in 
height,  and  42  in  breadth  at  the  base,  bnt  on  the  outside  average  only  of  five 
feet  high.  This  forms  a  passage  of  about  360  feet  in  length,  leading  by  a 
gradual  descent  to  the  low  grounds,  where  it,  probably,  at  the  time  of  its  con- 
struction,  reached  the  margin  of  the  river.  Its  wails  commence  at  60  feel 
from  the  ramparts  of  the  font,  and  increase  in  elevation  as  the  way  descends 
tawards  the  river;  and  the  bottom  is  crowned  in  the  centre,  in  the  manner  of 
a  well-formed  turnpike  road.  Within  the  walls  of  the  fort,  at  the  north-west 
corner,  is  an  oblong,  elevated  square,  188  feet  long,  133  broad,  and  nina^  leet 
high;  level  on  the  summit,  and  nearly  perpendicular  at  the  sides.  At  the 
centre  of  each  of  the  sides  the  earth  is  projected,  forming  gradual  ascents  to  ' 
the  top,  equally  regular,  and  about  six  feet  in  width.  Near  the  sonth  wall  is 
another  elevated  square,  150  feet  by  120,  and  eight  feet  high.  At  the  south- 
east comer  is  the  third  elevated  square,  108  by  54  fbet,  with  ascents  at  the 
ends.  At  tlie  south-east  corner  of  the  fort  is  a  semicircular  parapet,  crowned 
with  a  mound,  which  guards  the  opening  in  the  wall.  Towards  the  south-east 
is  A  SIMILAR  roRT,  Containing  20  acres,  with  a  gateway  in  the  centre  of  each 
side  and  at  each  corner.    These  openings  are  defended  with  circular  mounds.* 

There  are  also  other  works  at  Marietta,  but  a  mere  description  of  them  can- 
not interest,  as  there  is  so  much  of  sameness  about  them.  And  to  describe 
all  that  may  be  met  with  liv  ould  fill  a  volume  of  no  moderate  size :  for  Dr. 
Harris  says,  **  You  cannot  ride  20  miles  in  any  direction  without  finding  some 
of  the  mounds,  or  vestiges  of  the  ramparts."  We  shall,  therefore,  only  notice 
the  most  prominent 

Of  first  importance  are  doubtless  tiie  works  upon  the  Scioto.  The  most 
magnificent  is  situated  26  miles  south  from  Columbus,  and  consists  of  two 
neariy  exact  figures,  a  circle  and  a  square,  which  are  contignoos  to  each  other. 
A  town,  having  been  built  within  the  former,  appropriately  received  the  name 
of  Circleville  from  that  circumstance.  According  to  Mr.  Atwcier^  who  has 
snrveyed  these  works  with  great  exactness  and  attention,  the  circle  was  origi« 
nally'll38i  feet  in  diameter,  f]x>m  external  parallel  tangents,  and  the  square 
was  907i  feet  upon  a  side ;  giving  an  area  to  the  latter  of  3025  square  rods, 
and  to  the  circle  3739  nearly ;  both  making  almost  44  acres.  The  rampart 
of  the  circular  fort  consists  of  two  parallel  walls,  and  were,  at  least  in  the 
opinion  of  my  author,  20  feet  in  height,  measuring  flom  the  bottom  of  the 
ditch  between  the  circumvallations,  before  the  town  of  Circleville  was  builU 
**  The  inner  wall  was  of  clay,  taken  up  probably  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
fort,  where  was  a  low  place,  and  is  still  considerably  lower  than  any  other 
part  of  the  work.  The  outside  wall  was  taken  from  the  ditch  which  is  be- 
tween these  walls,  and  is  alluvial,  consisting  of  pebbles  worn  smooth  in  water 
and  sand,  to  a  very  considerable  depth,  more  than  50  feet  at  least***  At  the 
time  Mr.  Mtoater  wrote  his  account,  (about  1819,)  the  outside  of  the  walls  was 
but  about  five  or  six  feet  high,  and  the  ditch  not  more  than  15  feet  deep.  The 
walls  of  the  square  fort  were,  at  the  same  time,  about  10  feet  high.  This  fort 
had  eight  gateways  or  openings,  about  20  feet  broad,  each  of  which  was  de- 
fended by  a  mound  four  or  five  feet  high,  all  within  the  fort,  arr&nged  in  the 
most  exact  manner;  equidistant  and  parallel.  The  circular  fort  bad  but  one 
eateway,  which  was  at  its  south-east  point,  and  at  the  place  of  contact  with 
3ie  square.  In  the  centre  of  the  square  was  a  remarkable  mound,  with  a 
semicircular  pavement  adjacent  to  its  eastern  half,  and  nearly  facing  the  pas- 
sage wav  into  the  square  fort  Just  without  the  squaie  fort,  upon  the  north 
side,  and  to  the  east  of  the  centre  gateway,  rises  a  large  mound.  In  the  q>- 
posite  point  of  the  compass,  without  the  circular  one,  is  another.  These, 
probably,  were  the  places  of  burial.  As  the  walls  of  the  square  fort  lie  pretty 
nearly  in  a  line  with  the  cardinal  points  of  the  horizon,  some  have  supposed 
they  were  originally  projected  in  strict  regard  to  them ;  their  variation  not 
being  more  than  that  of  the  compass ;  but  a  single  fact  of  this  kind  can  estab- 
lish nothing,  as  mere  accident  may  have  given  them  such  direction.  ^  What 
surprised  me,"  says  my  authority,  **^  on  measuring  these  forts,  was  the  exact 
manner  in  which  they  had  laid  down  their  circle  and  square ;  so  that  after 
every  effort,  by  the  most  careful  survey,  to  detect  some  error  in  their  measure- 
ment,  we  found  that  it  was  impossible." 
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As  it  is  not  my  design  to  waste  tio^e  in  conjectures  upon  the  authors  of 
these  antiquities,  or  the  renx>teness  of  the  period  in  which  they  were  con- 
structed, I  will  continue  my  account  of  them,  aHer  an  observation  upon  a 
single  circumstance.  I  refer  to  the  fact  of  the  immense  trees  found  growing 
upon  the  mounds  and  other  ancient  works.  Their  having  existed  for  a  thou- 
sand years,  or  at  least  some  of  them,  can  scarcely  be  questioned,  when  we 
know  from  unerring  data  that  trees  have  been  cut  upon  them  of  the  age  of 
near  500  years ;  and  from  the  vegetable  mould  out  of  which  they  spring,  there 
is  every  appearance  of  several  generations  of  decayed  trees  of  the  same  kind; 
and  no  forest  trees  of  the  present  day  appear  older  than  those  upon  the  very 
works  under  consideration. 

There  are  in  the  Forks  of  Uckixiff  River,  above  Newark,  in  the  county  of 
Licking,  very  remarkable  remains  orantiauity,  said  by  many  to  be  as  much  so 
as  any  in  the  west  Here,  as  at  Circleville,  the  same  singular  fact  is  observa- 
ble, respecting  the  openings  into  the  forts ;  the  square  ones  having  several,  but 
the  round  ones  only  one,  with  a  single  exception. 

Not  far  below  Newark,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Licking,  are  found  numer- 
ous wells  or  holes  in  the  earth.  **  There  are,"  says  Mr.  MufaUr,  '*  at  least  a 
thousand  of  them,  many  of  which  are  now  more  than  20  feet  deep."  Though 
called  wells,  my  author  says  they  were  not  dug  for  that  purpose.  They  have 
the  appearance  of  beinff  of  the  same  age  as  the  mounds,  and  were  doubtless 
made  by  the  same  people ;  but  (or  what  purpose  they  could  have  been  made, 
few  seem  willing  to  hazard  a  conjecture. 

Four  or  five  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Somerset,  in  the  county  of  Perry,  and 
Boothwsrdly  from  the  works  on  the  Lickin?,  is  a  stone  fort,  inclosing  about  40 
acres.  Its  shape  is  that  of  a  heart,  though  bounded  by  straight  lines.  In  or 
near  its  centre  is  a  circular  stone  mound,  which  rises  like  a  sugar-loaf  from 
12  to  15  feet  Near  this  large  work  is  another  small  fort,  whose  walls  are  of 
earth,  inclosing  but  about  half  an  acre.  I  give  these  the  name  of  forts,  al- 
though Mr.  AtwaUr  says  he  does  not  believe  they  were  ever  constructed  for 
defence. 

There  are  curious  remains  on  both  sides  of  the  Ohio,  above  and  opposite  the 
mouth  of  the  Scioto.  Those  on  the  north  side,  at  Portsmouth,  are  the  most 
extensive,  and  those  on  the  other  side,  directly  opposite  Alexandria,  are 
the  most  regular.  They  are  not  more  remarkable  than  many  already  de- 
scribed. 

What  the  true  height  of  these  ruined  works  originally  was,  cannot  be  very 
well  ascertained,  as  it  is  almost  impossible  to  know  the  rate  of  their  diminu- 
tion, even  were  the  space  of  time  given ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  most 
of  them  are  much  diminished  from  the  action  of  tempests  which  have  swept 
over  them  for  ages.  That  they  were  the  works  of  a  different  race  from  the 
present  Indians,  has  been  pretty  confidently  asserted ;  but  as  yet,  proof  is  en- 
tirely wanting  to  support  such  conclusion.  In  a  few  instances,  some  European 
articles  have  been  found  deposited  in  or  about  some  of  the  works ;  bat  few 
persons  of  intelligence  pronounce  them  older  than  others  of  the  same  kind 
belonging  to  the  period  of  the  French  wars. 

As  it  respects  inscriptions  upon  stones,  about  which  much  has  been  said 
and  written,  I  am  of  the  opinion,  that  such  are  purely  Indian,  if  they  were 
not  made  by  some  white  maniac,  as  some  of  them  most  unquestionably  have 
been,  or  other  persons  who  deserve  to  be  classed  among  such;  but!  would 
not  be  understood  to  include  those  of  South  America,  for  there  the  inhabitants 
evidently  had  a  hieroglyphic  language.  Among  the  inscriptions  upon  stone 
in  New  England,  the  **^  Inscribed  Rock,"  as  it  is  called,  at  Di^hton,  Mass.,  is 
doubtless  the  most  remarkable.  It  is  in  Taunton  River,  about  six  miles  below 
the  town  of  Taunton,  and  is  partly  immersed  by  the  tide.  If  this  inscription 
was  msde  by  the  Indians,  it  doubtless  had  some  meaning  to  it ;  but  I  doubt 
whether  any  of  them,  except  such  as  happened  to  know  what  it  was  done 
for,  knew  any  thing  of  its  import  The  divers  faces,  figures  of  half-formed 
animals,  and  zigzag  lines,  occupy  a  space  of  about  20  square  feet  The  whim- 
sical conjectures  of  many  persons  about  the  origin  of  the  inscription  might 
amuse,  but  could  not  instruct;  and  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  give  an 
account  of  them. 
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A  stone,  once  thought  to  contain  some  marvellous  inscription,  was  deposit- 
ed a  few  years  since  m  the  Antiqaarian  HaJl,  at  Worcester,  Mass. ;  and  it  was 
with  some  surprise,  that,  on  examining  it,  I  fiiund  nothing;  bat  a  few  lines  of 
qnaitz  upon  one  of  its  surfaces.  The  stone  was  singular  in  no  respect  beyond 
what  may  be  fi>und  in  half  the  farmers'  fields  and  stone  fences  in  New  Eng- 
land. 

In  a  cave  on  the  bank  of  the  Ohio  River,  about  20  miles  below  the  mouth 
of  the  Wabash,  called  Wilson's  or  Murderer's  Cave,  are  figures  engraven  upon 
stone,  which  have  attracted  great  attention.  It  was  veiy  early  possessed  by 
one  WiUon^  who  lived  in  it  with  his  family.  He  at  lengdi  tumea  robber,  and, 
collecting  about  40  other  wretches  like  himself  about  him,  took  all  the  boats 
which  passed  on  the  river  with  any  valuable  goods  in  them,  and  murdered  the 
crews.  He  was  himself  murdered  by  one  of  his  own  gang,  to  get  the  reward 
which  was  oflfered  for  his  apprehension.  Never  having  had  any  drawings  of 
the  hieroglyphics  in  this  cave,  we  cannot  form  any  very  conclusive  opinion 
upon  them.  As  a  proof  of  their  antiquity,  it  has  been  mentioned,  that  among 
those  unknown  characters  are  many  figures  of  animals  not  known  now  to  be 
in  existence ;  but  in  my  opinion,  this  is  in  no  wise  a  conclusive  argument  of 
their  antiquity ;  for  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  uncouth  figures  of  the  Indian 
nianitos  of  the  present  day,  as  well  as  those  of  the  days  of  PowhalafL 

At  Harmony,  on  the  Mississippi,  are  to  be  seen  the  prints  of  two  feet  imbed- 
ded in  hard  limestone.  The  celebrated  Rappe  conveyed  the  stone  containing 
them  from  St  Louis,  and  kept  it  upon  his  premises  to  show  to  travellers. 
They  are  about  the  size  of  those  made  by  a  common  man  of  our  times,  unac- 
customed to  shoes.  Some  conclude  them  to  be  remains  of  high  antiquity. 
They  may,  or  may  not  be :  there  are  arguments  for  and  against  such  conclu- 
sion ;  but  on  which  side  the  weight  of  argument  lies  is  a  matter  not  easily  to 
be  settled.  If  these  impressions  of  feet  were  made  in  the  soft  earth  before  it 
was  changed  into  fossil  stone,  we  should  not  expect  to  find  impressums,  but  a 
formation  filling  them  of  another  kind  of  stone  (called  organic)  from  that  in 
which  the  impressions  were  made ;  for  thus  do  organic  remains  discover  them- 
selves, and  not  by  their  absence. 

A  review  of  the  theories  and  opinions  concerning  the  race  or  races  anterior 
to  the  present  race  of  Indians  would  perhaps  be  mteresting  to  many,  and  it 
would  be  a  pleasing  subject  to  write  upon :  but,  as  I  have  elsewhere  intimatedi 
my  only  object  is  to  present  facts  as  I  find  them,  without  wasting  time  in  com- 
mentaries ;  unless  where  deductions  cannot  well  be  avoided  without  leaving 
the  subject  more  obscure  than  it  would  evidently  be  without  them. 

Every  conjecture  is  attended  with  objections  when  they  are  hazarded  upon 
a  subject  that  cannot  be  settled.  It  is  time  enough  to  argue  a  subject  of  the 
nature  of  this  we  are  upon  when  all  the  facts  are  collected.  To  wnte  volumes 
about  Shem,  Ham,  and ' Japhet,  in  connection  with  a  few  isolated  facts,  is  a 
most  ludicrous  and  worse  than  useless  business.  Some  have  said,  it  is  an 
argument  that  the  first  population  came  from  the  north,  because  the  works  of 
which  we  have  been  speaking  incresse  m  importance  as  we  proceed  south ; 
but  why  they  should  not  begin  until  the  people  who  constructed  them  had  ar- 
rived within  40°  of  the  equator,  (for  this  seems  to  be  their  ^boundary  north,)  it 
18  not  stated.  Perhaps  this  people  came  in  by  way  of  the  St  Lawrence,  and 
did  not  need  any  works  to  defend  them  before  arriving  at  the  40^  of  north 
latitude.  The  reader  wUl  readily  enough  ask,  perhaps.  For  what  purpose 
could  fortifications  have  been  built  by  the  first  people  ?  To  defend  themselves 
from  wild  beasts,  or  firom  one  another  ?  With  this  matter,  however,  we  have 
nothing  to  do,  but  were  led  to  these  remarks,  preparatory  to  a  comparison  be- 
tween the  antiquities  of  the  north  with  those  of  the  south. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  said  the  original  people  of  North  America  must  have 
come  from  the  south,  and  that  their  progress  northward  is  evident  from  the 
same  works;  with  this  difierence,  that  as  the  people  advanced,  they  dwindled 
into  insignificance ;  and  hence  the  remains  which  they  left  are  proportionate 
to  their  ability  to  make  them.  But  there  is  nothing  artificial  among  the  ancient 
rains  of  North  America  that  will  compare  with  the  artificial  mountain  of  Ana- 
huac,  called  Cholula,  or  Chlolola,  which  to  this  day  is  about  164  feet  in  perpen- 
dicoljur  height,  whose  base  occupies  a  square^the  sides  of  which  measure  i4«'iO 
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feet  Upon  this  the  Mexicans  bad  an  immeoBe  wooden  temple  when  C^rtez 
overrun  their  empire.  A  city  now  bears  the  name  of  Cholula,  in  Puebla^ 
60  miles  east  of  Mexico.  Yet  it  appears  from  Dr.  Beckys  Gazetteer  of  Dlinois, 
that  there  is  standing  between  Belleville  and  St  Louis,  a  mound  600  yards  in 
circumference  at  its l>ase,  and  90  feet  in  beiffht  Mount  Joliet,  so  named  from 
the  Sieur  Jolid,  a  Frenchman,  who  travelled  upon  the  Mississippi  in  1673,  is 
a  most  distin^shed  mound.  It  is  on  a  plain  about  600  yai^  west  of  the 
River  Des  Plaines,  and  150  miles  above  Fort  Clark.  Mr.  Sdmlcntft  computed 
its  height  at  60  feet,  iti  length  about  450  yards,  and  its  width  75.  Its  sidei 
are  so  steep  that  they  are  ascended  with  difficulty.  Its  top  is  a  beautiful  plain, 
from  which  a  most  delightful  prospect  is  had  of  the  surrounding  country.  It 
seems  to  have  been  composed  of  the  earth  of  the  plain  qn  which  it  stands. 
Lake  Joliet  is  situated  in  front  of  it ;  being  a  small  body  of  water  about  a  mile 
in  lenffth. 

Although  the  remains  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  South  America  differ 
considerably  from  those  of  North  America,  yet  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the 
people  are  of  the  same  race.  The  condition  even  of  sava^^es  changes.  No 
nation  remains  stationary.  The  western  Indians  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
lakes  do  not  make  pottery  at  the  present  day,  but  earthen  utensils  are  still  in 
use  among  the  remote  tribes  of  the  west,  which  is  similar  to  that  dug  up  in 
Ohio,  and  both  are  similar  to  that  found  in  South  America. 

In  speaking  of  ancient  pottery,  Mr.  Schoolcrafl  observes,  ^  It  is  common,  in 
digging  at  these  salt  mines,  [in  Illinois,]  to  find  fragments  of  antique  pottery, 
and  even  entire  pots  of  a  coarse  earthenwaro,  at  great  depths  below  the  sur- 
face. One  of  these  pots,  which  waB,  until  a  very  recent  period,  preserved  by 
a  gentleman  at  Shawaneetown,  was  disinterred  at  a  depth  of  80  feet,  and  wsb 
of  a  capacity  to  contain  eight  or  ten  gallons." 

We  see  announced  from  time  to  time,  in  the  various  newspapers  and  other 
periodicals,  discoveries  of  wonderful  things  in  various  places ;  but  on  examinar 
tion  it  is  generally  found  that  they  fall  far  short  of  what  we  are  led  to  ex- 
pect from  the  descriptions  given  of  them.  We  hear  of  the  ruins  of  cities  in 
the  banks  of  the  Mississippi ;  copper  and  iron  utensils  found  at  great  depths 
below  the  surface,  and  in  situations  indicating  that  they  must  have  been  de- 
posited there  for  three,  four,  or  five  hundred  years !  Dr.  McMurtrie  relates,  in 
nis  **  Sketches  of  Louisville,"  that  an  iron  hatchet  was  found  beneath  the  roots 
of  a  tree  at  Shippingsport,  upwards  of  200  years  old.  He  said  he  had  no  doubt 
that  the  tree  had  grown  over  the  hatchet  after  it  was  deposited  there,  because 
"  no  human  power  could  have  placed  it  in  the  particukr  position  in  which  it 
was  found." 

Upon  some  other  matters  about  which  we  have  already  remariced,  the  same 
author  says,  "  That  walls,  constructed  of  bricks  and  hewn  stones,  have  been 
discovered  in  the  western  country,  ia  a  fact  as  clear  as  that  the  sun  shines 
when  he  is  in  his  meridian  splendor;  the  dogmatical  assertion  of  writers  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding."  My  author,  however,  had  not  seen  such  remains 
himself,  but  was  well  assured  of  their  existence  by  a  gentleman  of  undoubted 
veracity.  Unfortunately  for  the  case  be  relates,  the  persons  who  discovered 
the  ruins  came  upon  them  in  digging,  at  about  18  feet  below  the  sur&ce  of  the 
ground,  and  when  about  to  make  investigation,  water  brokein  upon  them,  and 
tney  were  obliged  to  make  a  hasty  retreat 

*'  A  fortified  town  of  considerable  extent,  near  the  River  St  Francis,"  upon 
the  Mississippi,  was  said  to  have  been  discovered  by  a  Mr.  Savage,  of  Louis- 
ville. He  found  its  walls  standing  in  some  places,  and  "  part  of  the  walls  of 
a  ciiadd,  bxdli  of  bricks,  cemenUd  %  moriar.^  Upon  some  of  these  ruins  were 
trees  sromn^  whose  annual  rings  numbered  300.  Some  of  the  bricks,  says 
Dr.  JmMwinA,  were  at  Louisville  when  he  wrote  his  Sketches ;  and  they  were 
<*  composed  of  clay,  mixed  with  chopped  and  twisted  straw,  of  regular  figures^ 
hardened  by  the  action  of  fire  or  the  sun." 

Mr.  Pritst,  in  his  '*  American  Antiquities,"  mentions  the  ruins  of  two  cities 
within  a  few  miles  of  each  other,  nearly  opposite  St  Louis ;  but  from  what  he 
says  of  them  I  am  unable  to  determme  what  those  ruins  are  composed  o£ 
After  pointing  out  the  sight  of  thein,  he  continues,  *<  Here  is  situated  one  of 
those  pyramios,  which  is  150  rods  in  circumference  at  its  basei  and  100  feet 
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high."  He  speaks  of  <*  cities,"  but  describes  pyramids  and  moands.  If  there 
be  any  thing  like  the  works  of  men,  at  the  places  he  points  out,  different  from 
irhat  is  common  in  the  west,  it  is  very  singular  that  thev  should  not  have  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  some  one  of  the  many  thousands  of  people  who  have  for 
50  years  passed  by  them.  Mr.  Brackenrid^  speaks  of  the  antiquities  at  this 
place,  but  does  not  say  any  thing  about  cities.  He  observes,  ^  The  most  re« 
markable  appearances  are  two  groups  of  mounds  or  pyramids,  the  one  about 
10  miles  above  Cahokia,  the  other  nearly  the  same  distance  below  it,  which,  in 
all,  exceed  150,  of  various  sizes.  The  western  side  also  contains  a  consideiaF- 
ble  number. 

*^  A  more  minute  descrip^on  of  those  about  Cahokia,  which  I  visited  in  the 
fiill  of  1811,  will  give  a  tolerable  idea  of  them  all.  I  crossed  the  Mississippi 
at  SL  Louis,  and  after  passing  through  the  wood  which  borders  the  river,  about 
half  a  mile  in  width,  entered  an  extensive  open  plain.  In  15  minutes  I  found 
myself  in  the  midst  of  a  group  of  mounds,  mostly  of  a  circular  shape,  and  at 
a  distance  resembling  enoimous  haystacks  scattered  throu^  a  meadow.  One 
of  the  largest  which  1  ascended  was  about  200  paces  in  circumference  at  the 
bottom,  the  form  nearly  square,  though  it  had  evidently  undergone  considerable 
alteration  from  the  washing  of  the  rains.  The  top  was  level,  with  an  area  suf* 
ficient  to  contain  several  hundred  men." 

When  Mr.  Bartram  travelled  into  South  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Florida,  be« 
tween  the  yeara  1773  and  1776,  he  saw  many  interesting  antiquities.  At  the 
Cherokee  town  of  Cowe,  on  the  Tennessee  River,  which  then  contained  about 
100  houses,  he  noticed  that  ^  The  council  or  town-house  was  a  large  rotunda, 
capable  of  accommodating  several  hundred  people :  it  stands  on  the  top  of  an 
ancient  artificial  mount  of  earth,  of  about  20  feet  perpendicular,  and  the  ro- 
tunda on  the  top  of  it  being  about  30  feet  more,  gives  the  whole  fabric  an 
elevation  of  about  60  feet  from  the  common  surface  of  the  ground.  But,"  Mr. 
Bartram  continues,  ^  it  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  this  mount,  on  which  the 
lotunda  stands,  is  of  a  much  ancienter  date  than  the  building,  and  perhaps  was 
raised  for  another  purpose.  The  Cherokees  themselves  are  as  ignorant  as  we 
are,  by  what  people  or  for  what  purpose  these  artificial  hills  were  raised ;  they 
have  various  stories  concerning  them,  the  best  of  which  amount  to  no  more 
than  mere  conjecture,  and  leave  us  entirely  in  the  dark ;  but  they  have  a  tra- 
ditk>n  common  with  the  other  nations  of  Indians,  that  they  found  them  in  much 
the  same  condition  as  they  now  appear,  when  their  forefathere  arrived  from  the 
west  and  possessed  themselves  of^  the  countiy,  after  vanquishing  the  nations 
of  red  men  who  then  inhabited  it,  who  themselves  found  these  mounts  when 
they  took  possession  of  the  countiy,  the  former  possessore  delivering  the  same 
story  concerning  them." 

Hence  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  mounds  in  the  south  are  not  only  the 
same  as  those  in  the  north,  but  Indian  traditions  concerning  them  are  the  same 
alsa 

At  Ottasse,  an  important  town  of  the  Cherokees,  the  same  traveller  saw  a 
most  singular  column.  It  stood  adjacent  to  the  town,  in  the  centre  of  an  ob- 
long square,  and  was  about  40  feet  nigh,  and  only  from  two  to  three  feet  thick 
at  Its  base,  and  tapered  gradually  from  the  ground  to  ita  top.  What  is  very 
TCTiarkable  about  this  pillar  is,  that,  notwithstanding  it  is  formed  of  a  single 
stick  of  pine  timber,  the  Indians  or  white  tradera  could  give  no  account  for 
what  purpose  it  was  erected ;  and  to  the  inquiries  which  Mr.  Bartram  made  of 
die  Indians  concerning  it,  the  same  answer  was  given  as  when  questioned  about 
the  mounds ;  viz.,  that  their  ancestors  found  it  there,  and  the  people  that  those 
ancestora  dispossessed  knew  nothing  of  its  origin.  This  is  not  singular  when 
reference  is  had  to  mounds  of  earth,  but  when  the  same  account  is  given  con- 
cerning perishable  material,  the  shade,  at  least,  of  a  suspicion  is  seen  lurking 
in  the  back  ground.  As  another  singular  circumstance,  it  is  observed  that  no 
tiees  of  the  kind  of  which  this  column  was  made  {pin,  palustris)  were  to  be 
found  at  that  time  nearer  than  12  or  15  miles. 

In  the  great  council-houses  at  Ottasse  were  observed,  upon  the  pillars  and 
walls,  various  paintings  and  sculptures,  supposed  to  be  hieroglyphics  of  his- 
torical legends,  and  political  and  sacerdotal  afiairs.  ^  They  are,"  observes 
Mr.  Bartram,  **  extremely  picturesque  or  caricat'  re,  as  men  in  a  variety  of  at- 
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titndes,  some  ludicrous  enough,  others  having  the  head  of  some  kind  of  ani- 
mal, as  those  of  a  duck,  turkey,  bear,  fbx,  wolf^  buck,  &c.,  and  again  those 
kind  of  creatures  are  represented  having  the  human  head.  These  designs  are 
not  ill  executed ;  the  outlines  bold,  free  and  well  proportioned.  The  pillars 
supporting  the  front  or  piazza  of  the  council-house  of  the  square  are  ingenious- 
ly formed  in  the  likeness  of  vast  speckled  serpents,  ascending  upwards ;  the 
Ottasses  being  of  the  Snake  tribe." 

In  the  fourui  book  of  this  work  mention  has  been  made  of  the  great  high- 
ways in  Florida.  Mr.  Bartram  mentions  them,  but  not  in  a  very  particiuar 
manner,  upon  the  St  John's  River.  As  his  sentiments  seem  to  be  tnose  of  a 
man  of  intelligence,  I  will  offer  here  his  concluding  remarks  upon  the  Indian 
antiquities  of  the  country  he  visited.  *'  I  deem  it  necessary  to  observe,  as  my 
opinion,  that  none  of  them  that  I  have  seen  discover  the  least  signs  of  the  arts, 
sciences,  or  architecture  of  the  Europeans  or  other  inhabitants  of  the  old  world, 
yet  evidently  betray  every  sign  or  mark  of  the  most  distant  antiquity." 

The  above  remark  is  cited  to  show  how  different  different  people  make  up 
their  minds  upon  the  same  subject ;  it  shows  how  futile  it  is  for  us  to  spend 
time  in  speculating  upon  such  matters.  And,  as  I  have  before  observed,  it  is 
time  enough  to  build  theories  after  facts  have  been  collected.  It  can  add  noth- 
ing to  our  stock  of  knowledge  respecting  our  antiquities,  to  talk  or  write  forever 
about  Nebuchadnezzar  and  the  lost  tribes  of  Jews ;  but  if  the  time  which  has 
been  spent  in  this  manner  had  been  devoted  to  some  useful  pursuit,  8omt  use- 
ful object  would  have  been  attained.  As  the  matter  now  stands,  one  object, 
nevertheless,  is  clearly  attained,  namely,  that  of  misleading  or  confounding  the 
understandings  of  many  uninformed  people.  I  am  led  to  make  these  observa- 
tions to  put  the  unwary  upon  their  guard. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  I  have  given  various  accounts  of,  or  accounts  from 
various  authors,  who  imagine  that  a  colony  of  Welsh  came  to  America  7  or  800 
years  ago.  It  is  as  truhr  astonishing  as  any  thing  we  meet  with  to  observe 
now  many  persons  had  found  proofs  of  the  existence  of  tribes  of  Welsh  In- 
dians, about  the  same  period.  As  a  case  exactly  in  point  with  that  mentioned 
at  the  beginning  of  the  last  paragraph,  I  offer  what  Mr.  Bradcenric^  says  upon 
this  matter.  **  That  no  Welsh  nation  exists,"  he  observes,  "  at  present,  on  this 
continent,  is  beyond  a  doubt  Dr.  Barton  has  taken  great  pains  to  ascertain 
the  languages  spoken  by  those  tribes  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  Welsh 
finds  no  place  amongst  them ;  since  the  cession  of  Louisiana,  the  tribes  west 
of  the  Mississippi  have  been  sufficiently  known ;  we  have  had  intercourse  with 
them  all,  but  no  Welsh  are  yet  found.  In  the  year  1798,  a  young  Welshman 
of  the  name  of  Evans  ascended  the  Missouri,  in  company  with  Mahof,  and 
remained  two  years  in  that  country ;  he  spoke  both  the  ancient  and  modem 
Welsh,  and  addressed  himself  to  every  nation  between  that  river  and  New 
Spain,  but  found  no  Welshmen."  .  This,  it  would  seem,  is  conclusive  enough. 

Mr.  Peck,  in  his  ^  Gazetteer  of  Illinois,"  has  aimed  so  happy  a  stroke  at  the 
writers  on  our  antiquity,  that,  had  I  met  with  his  rod  before  I  had  made  the 
previous  remarks,  I  should  most  certainly  have  made  use  of  it  I  shall  never- 
theless use  it  After  saying  something  upon  the  antiquities  of  Illinois,  he  pro- 
ceeds :  ^  Of  one  thing  tne  writer  is  satisfied,  that  very  imperfect  and  incorrect 
data  have  been  relied  upon,  and  very  erroneous  conclusions  drawn,  upon  west- 
em  antiquities.  Whoever  has  time  and  patience,  and  is  in  other  respects  qual- 
ified to  explore  this  field  of  science,  and  will  use  his  spade  and  eyes  together, 
and  restrain  his  imagination  from  running  riot  amongst  mounds,  fortifications, 
horseshoes,  medals,  and  whole  cabinets  of  relics  of  Sie  '  olden  time,'  will  find 
very  little  more  than  the  indications  of  mde  savages,  the  ancestors  of  the 
present  race  of  Indians." 
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CHAPTER  L 


Ctmdmei  of  ik»  mriy  Tunymgtrs  tawardg  liU  hutian9^S&m$  aee&unt  tf  tkt  indwid' 
Mols  Donactma — Agoma — Tasquantum^  or  SquAnto^Dtkamda — SkeUwarr9€9  < 
Jtwsmtumet-^Mmnida — Ptekmo^M&mopU  Pekemmn&Sakofoeskm-^Efmmow — 
Mamawet —  Wiammfe    Cmieeonam. 

The  firat  voyagen  to  a  country  were  anxious  to  confinn  the  truth  of  their 
accounts,  and  therefore  took  from  their  newlj-discovered  lands  whatever 
seemed  best  suited  to  that  object  The  inhabitants*  of  America  carried  off 
by  Europeans  were  not,  perhaps,  in  any  instance,  taken  away  by  voyagers 
merely  for  this  object,  but  that  they  might*  in  time,  learn  firom  them  the  value 
of  the  countiy  from  whence  they  took  them.  Besides  those  forcibly  carried 
away,  there  were  many,  doubtless,  who  went  throuffh  overpersuasion,  and 
ignorance  both  of  the  distance  and  usage  they  should  meet  with  in  a  land  of 
strangers ;  which  was  not  always  as  it  should  have  been,  and  hence  such  as 
were  ill  used,  if  they  ever  returned  to  their  own  country,  were  prepared  to 
be  revenged  on  any  strangers  of  the  same  cdlor,  that  chanced  to  come  anK>ng 
them. 

In  the  first  voyage  of  Columhus  to  America,  he  took  along  with  him,  on  his 
return  to  Spain,  a  considerable  number  of  Indians ;  how  many  we  do  not 
faww ;  but  several  died  on  their  passage,  and  seven  were  presented  to  the  king. 
FmcenU  Yana  Pifoon^  a  captain  under  Cdumbui^  kianapped  four  natives, 
whom  he  intended  to  sell  in  Spain  for  slaves ;  but  Columhui  took  them  from 
hks,  and  restored  them  to  their  friends.  In  this  first  voyage  to  the  islands  of 
the  new  world,  the  blood  of  several  Indians  was  shed  by  the  hostile  arms  of 
the  Spaniards.* 

There  were  three  natives  presented  to  Heniy  YIL  by  SAaMm  CcAoi^  in 
1502,  which  he  had  taken  from  Newfoundland.  What  were  their  names,  or 
what  became  of  them,  we  are  not  informed ;  but  from  the  notice  of  historians 
we  learn  that,  when  found,  "they  were  clothed  with  the  skins  of  beasts,  and 
lived  on  raw  flesh;  but  after  two  years,  [residence  in  England,!  were  seen  in 
the  king's  court  clothed  like  Englishmen,  and  could  not  be  oiscemed  from 
£Dgii8hmen.''t    These  were  the  first  Indians  ever  seen  in  England.}    They 

•  My  present  ooneem  not  being  with  tbe  Indians  of  South  Ameriea,  I  beg  leave  to 
nffpr  the  reader  to  a  Httle  work  lately  pubKshed,  entitled  Thb  Old  IimiAir  Chboniclb, 
jm  whkh  all  the  prominent  frets  ooncemiag  the  atrocities  of  the  Spaaiaids  towards 
them  will  be  fonnd  suted. 

f  Kapin*s  Hiti.  England,  i.  685.  ed.  fol.    See  also  PureJuu,  738. 

t  This  is  upon  the  authority  of  Berkefy.  Instead  of  BiuUmd,  however,  he  says  Bt^ 
rope ;  bat,  by  saying  the  tix,  which  CokmbuM  had  before  taken  from  St.  Salyador,  made 
their  escape,  he  shows  his  snperflcial  knowledge  of  those  a&irs.    Hear  Herr&rm  :— 

<•  En  tuUU  de  eela,  [that  ia,  after  Cohmbue  had  replied  to  the  kina'e  ietter  about  a  s«e> 
and  voyage,]  U  \Columbw'\  partitpour  oiler  h  Baroelone  auec  eept  Indiene,  parve  qve  let 
emtret  eito%eiU  mortt  en  chemin.    II JU  porter  aueqtie  hty  dee  perroquete  verde,  et  d$ 
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were  brought  to  the  English  court  ^  in  their  country  habit,"  and  ^  spoke  a  lan- 
guage never  heard  before  out  of  their  own  country."  • 

The  French  discovered  the  river  St  Lawrence  in  1506,  and  the  captain  of 
the  ship  who  made  the  discovery,  carried  several  natives  to  Paris,  which  were 
the  first  ever  seen  in  France.  What  were  their  names,  or  even  how  many 
they  were  in  number,  is  not  set  down  in  the  accounts  of  this  voyage.  The 
name  of  this  captain  was  Humuxa  Mbat\ 

John  Verazxifiij  in  the  service  of  Francis  I^  in  1524,  sailed  along  the  Amer- 
ican coast,  and  landed  in  several  phces.  At  one  place,  which  we  judge  to  be 
some  part  of  the  coast  of  Connecticut,  ^'^O  of  his  men  landed,  and  went 
about  two  leagues  up  into  the  country.  The  inhabitants  fled  before  them, 
but  Uiey  caught  an  old  woman  who  had  hid  herself  in  the  high  grass,  with  a 
oung  woman  about  18  years  of  age.  The  old  woman  carried  a  child  on  her 
lack,  and  had,  besides,  two  little  boys  with  her.  The  youn^  woman,  too, 
earned  three  children  of  her  own  sex.  Seeing  themselves  discovered,  they 
began  to  shriek,  and  the  old  one  gave  them  to  understand,  by  signs,  that  the 
men  were  fled  to  the  woods.  They  offered  her  something  to  eat,  which  she 
accepted,  but  the  maiden  refused  it.  This  girl,  who  was  tall  and  well  shaped, 
they  were  desirous  of  taking  along  with  them,  but  as  she  made  a  violent 
outcry,  they  contented  themselves  with  taking  a  boy  awav  with  them."| 
The  name  of  New  Fraitce  was  given  to  North  America  in  this  voyage.  In 
another  voyage  here,  Ferazzini  was  killed,  and,  as  some  say,  eaten  oy  the 
Indians. 

In  the  year  1576,  Capt  MarHnj  afterwards  Sir  Martin,  Drofnshar  sailed  from 
England  for  the  discovery  of  a  north-west  passage;  '*the  only  thing  of  the 
world,"  says  a  writer  of  his  voyage,  *•  that  was  left  yet  vndone."  After  the 
usual  vicissitudes  attending  such  an  undertaking,  at  this  early  period  of  Eng 
lish  navigation,  he  discovered  a  strait  which  has  ever  since  borne  his  name. 
About  60  miles  within  tfiat  strait,  he  went  on  shore  to  make  discovery  of  the 
country,  and  was  suddenly  attacked  bv  the  natives,  "  who  had  stolen  secretly 
behinde  the  rockes ;"  and  though  he  '^bent  himselfe  to  his  halberd,"  he  narrowly 
escaped  with  his  life. 

Hence  there  was  a  well-grounded  suspicion  in  all  future  communications 
with  the  Indians  in  this  region ;  yet,  after  considerable  intercourse,  lYohiaha^t 
men  became  less  wary,  and  five  of  them,  going  on  shore  from  a  boat,  were  sur- 
prised and  carried  o%  and  never  heard  of  again.  After  this  "the  subtile  tiui- 
tours  were  so  wary,  as  they  would  after  that  never  come  within  our  men*8 
danger."  Notwithstanding,  F)rofnsher  found  means  to  entice  some  of  them 
alongside  of  his  ship,  and  after  considerable  manuoevering,  one  of  them  had 
his  fears  so  far  overcome  by  the  alluring  sound  of  a  cow-bell,  that  he  came  so 
near  in  his  canoe,  to  obtain  one  of  them,  that  **  the  captain,  being  ready  pro- 
vided, let  the  bell  fall,  and  caught  the  man  fast,  and  plucked  liim  with  niaine 
force,  boat  and  all,"  into  his  ship.  Whereupon  this  savage  finding  himself  in 
captivity,  *^  for  very  choler  and  disdaine  he  bit  his  tongue  in  twaine  within  hifl 
mouth:  notwithstanding  he  died  not  thereof,  but  lined  vntil  he  came  in  Eng- 
land, and  then  he  died  of  cold  which  he  had  taken  at  sea." 

The  next  year  (1577)  Drobtsho'  made  another  voyage  to  the  same  coasts  of 
America,  ana  on  some  excursion  on  land  he  was  attacked  and  wounded  by  the 
Indians.  In  York  Sound  he  attacked  a  party,  and  killed  five  or  six  of  them, 
and  shortly  after  took  two  women  prisoners. 

Such  were  the  impressions  given  and  received  between  the  Europeans  and 
Indians  in  that  early  day  of  American  history. 

This  was  indeed  a  comparatively  barbarous  age.  Few  of  the  early  voya^rs 
were  better  than  demi-savages ;  for  they  measured  the  conduct  of  the  Indians 
by  their  own  scale  of  justice ;  in  which  miffht  was  too  often  taken  for  right 
mi  we  of  this  age — what  will  be  said  of  us  by  generations  to  come,  —  by 

fftmget^  et  fFautrea  ehotet  dianea  (FadmiraHonmd  n^awneni  iamcM  esU  veuft  en  Eapagne.** 
Hist,  dea  Indei  Occident,  i.  102.  Ed.  1660,  3  tomes,  4to.  See  also  Harris,  Voyages^  it 
16.  ed.  1764.  2  ▼.  fol. ;  Eobertaon,  America,  i.  94.  ed.  1778,  4to. 

•  Berkely'8  Naval  Hist.  Brit,  268.  ed.  1756,  fol.  and  Harris,  VouoffeSt  ii.  191. 

t  Forster,  432.  t  Ibid.  434,  435. 
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the  enlightened  of  distant  ages, — when  they  inqoiie  for  the  canses  and  reaaoni 
fer  our  conduct  in  our  ware  with  the  Indians  in  our  own  times  ? 

The  next  early  voyager  we  shall  notice  is  Capt  Herubidc  Hudbon.  From 
Robert  JudPa  ionma]  of  his  voyage  it  appears  that  Hudson  discovered  the  river 
which  heais  his  name,  Sept  6. 1609,  and  explored  it  probably  as  high  up  at 
least  as  the  present  site  of  Weai  PoitUj  before  he  left  it  During  his  stay  in 
the  river  Mimnarhataj  as  it  was  called  by  the  natives,  the  conduct  of  his  men 
towards  those  people  was  most  unjust,  savage,  and  cruel.  We  are  told  tlvit 
their  first  interviews  with  the  natives  were  friendly,  but  we  are  not  told  how 
they  became  immediately  otherwise.  The  same  dav  Hudscni  entered  the  river, 
he  sent  out  John  Colman  to  make  soundings,  in  which  service  he  was  shot  in 
his  throat  with  an  arrow  and  killed ;  and  the  next  day  he  was  buried  on  a  point 
of  land  which  has  ever  since  borne  his  name.  What  provocation,  if  any,  led 
to  this  misfortune,  is  not  mentioned,  nor  does  it  appear  that  there  was  any  sus- 
pension of  intercourse,  though  a  few  days  after  several  Indians  were  taken 
captive  by  the  ship's  crew  as  they  came  to  trade,  and  were  confined  on  boaid. 
They  escaped  soon  after,  however,  by  jumping  overboard. 

By  the  15th  of  September,  Hudson  hao  reached  considerably  above  West 
Pdnt,  and  on  the  1st  of  October  he  began  to  descend,  but  came  to  an  anchor 
■^  seven  miles  below  the  mountains."  An  Indian  in  a  canoe,  while  many  others 
were  around  the  ship,  came  under  the  stem,  climbed  up  by  the  rudder,  entered 
the  cabin  window,  which  had  been  left  open,  and  stole  some  trifling  articles^ 
Being  discovered,  he  was  pursued  and  killed  by  the  mate,  ^  by  a  shot  through 
his  breast"  By  this  rash  act  several  were  so  frightened  tliat  they  jumped 
into  the  river.  As  a  boat  from  the  ship  was  puisnmg  them,  one  in  the  water 
caught  hold  of  the  side  of  the  boat;  whereupon  the  cook  cut  off  hisiiands 
with  a  sword,  and  he  was  drowned.  The  next  day  two  canoes  approached 
the  ship,  and  shot  at  it  with  their  bows  and  arrows ;  **  in  recompense  whereof,** 
says  Judy  "  we  discharged  six  muskets,  and  killed  two  or  three  of  them." 
Soon  after,  about  100  Indians  appeared  on  a  point  of  land,  **  to  shoot  at  us ;" 
then  ^  I  shot  a  falcon  at  them,"  says  this  author,  whom  I  take  to  have  been 
the  gunner  of  the  ship,  '*  and  killed  two  of  them.  Yet  they  manned  off  another 
canoe  with  nine  or  ten  men,  which  came  to  meet  us ;  so  I  shot  at  it  also  a  fal- 
con, and  shot  it  through,  and  killed  one  of  them.  Then  our  men  with  their 
DHiskets  killed  three  or  four  more  of  them." 

This  must  truly  ever  be  looked  upon  as  a  sad  beginning  of  an  acquaintance 
between  the  Indians  and  white  people  on  the  southern  boundary  of  New  Eng- 
land. The  former  could  not  view  the  latter  in  any  other  light  than  a  race  far 
more  barbarous  than  themselves ;  inasmuch  as  they  had  seen  a  score  of  their 
people,  one  after  another,  sacrificed,  while  they  had  killed  but  a  single  white 
man,  probably  in  a  quarrel.  We  now  turn  to  the  northern  boundary  for 
another  example  or  two  of  early  intercouree. 

Donaeonoy  a  chief  upon  the  River  St  Croix,  was  met  with,  in  1535,  by  the 
voyager  James  CarUer,  who  was  well  received  and  kindly  treated  by  him  and 
his  people ;  to  repay  which,  CMier,  ^  partly  by  stratagem  and  partly  by  finrce," 
carried  him  to  France,  where  he  soon  after  died.*  Notwithstandmg,  Cartiar 
was  in  the  country  five  years  after,  where  he  found  .^ono,  the  successor  of 
Hcmoamo,  and  exchanged  presents  with  him,  probably  reconciling  him  by  some 
plausible  account  of  the  absence  of  Donaama, 

ToBquantttm,  or  THsqwrntunij  was  one  of  the  five  natives  carried  from  the 
coast  of  New  England,  in  1605,  by  Capt  Gtoam  fFavmawthj  who  had  been 
sent  out  to  discover  a  north-west  passage.  This  Indian  was  known  after- 
wards to  the  settlers  of  Plimouth,  by  whom  he  was  generally  called  ^Squanto, 
car  ^SquantttMy  by  abbreviation.  The  names  of  the  other  four  were  ManidOf 
SkdUoarroeSf  Dehamda  and  Asaacunut 

Although  Gorges  does  not  say  Dehamda  was  one  brought  over  at  this  time,  it 
is  evident  that  he  was,  because,  so  far  as  we  can  discover,  there  were  no  other 
natives  at  that  time  in  England,  but  these  five. 

Sir  Fkrdinando  ChrgesBVijB,  Waumouth^  ''falling  short  of  his  course,  [in  seek- 
ing the  N.  W.  passage,]  happened  into  a  river  on  the  coast  of  America,  called 
Pemmaqmdy  from  whence  he  brought  five  of  the  natives."    *^  And  it  so  pleased 

•  Foster,  440— M2. 
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iMtf  great  God  tbBt"  Wtafm/mlhyon  hm  retwn  to  England,  *'cain6  into  the  harbor 
of  Plymouth,  where  I  then  conuiiaQded."  Three*  of  whoae  natives,  namelyi 
Mamida,SkelhmrroeB9aA  ToBquamUm, "  I  aeiaedopon.  Theyweie  all  of  one  m- 
lion,  but  of  aeveral  parts,  and  seTorai  fiimilies.  This  accident  most  be  acknowl- 
ed|^  the  means,  nadsr  G«d,  of  patting  on  loot  and  giving  lift  to  all  oar  plan* 


Paying  great  attention  to  these  natives,  he  soon  nndofsloed  enoogh  l^  them 
about  the  conntiy  from  whence  they  came  to  establish  a  belief  that  it  was  of 
neat  value ;  not  perhaps  maldng  due  allowance  for  its  being  their  homt.  And 
BiitMSntmit  adds,  **•  After  I  had  those  people  sometimes  in  my  custody,  1  ob- 
served in  them  an  inclination  to  follow  the  eiample  of  the  better  sort ;  and  ia 
all  their  carriages,  manifest  shows  of  great  civility,  far  from  the  radenees  of 
our  common  people.  And  the  longer  leonverBed  with  them,  the  better  hope 
they  ^ve  me  of  those  parts  where  the^  did  inhabitj  as  proper  for  our  uses  ; 
especially  when  I  found  what  goodly  nvers,  stately  islands,  and  safe  haibon^ 
those  parts  abounded  with,  being  the  special  marfa  I  leveled  at  as  the  only 
want  our  nation  met  with  in  all  their  navigations  along  that  coast  And  hav« 
ing  kept  them  full  three  yearn,  I  made  them  able  to  set  me  down  what  great 
kivers  run  up  into  the  land,  what  men  of  note  were  seated  on  them,  what  power 
they  were  of,  how  allied,  what  enemies  they  had,*'  &>c. 

Thus  having  grained  a  knowledge  of  the  country,  Sir  JMuumdb  fot  ready  *^  a 


riiip  furnished  with  men  and  all  necessariss  "  for  a  vovage  to  America,  and  sent 
as  her  captain  Mr.  Hmiy  CkalUmng,\  with  whom  he  also  sent  two  of  his  Indians. 
The  names  of  these  were  JiMBaemnd  and  JUatudou  ChaUmSt  having  been  taken 
sick  in  the  beginning  of  the  voyage,  altered  his  course,  and  lost  some  time  in 
the  West  Indies*  After  being  able  to  proceed  northward,  he  departed  from 
Porto  Rico,  and  was  soon  after  taken  by  a  Spanish  fleet,  and  carried  into  Spain, 
**  where  their  ship  and  floods  were  confiscate,  themselves  made  prisoners,  the 
voyage  overthrown,  and  both  my  natives  lost"  One,  however,  Jiuacumtif  was 
afterwards  recovered,  if  not  the  other.    This  voyage  of  ChalonB  was  in  1606. 

It  appears  that  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  PophamX  had  agreed  to  send  a  vessel 
to  the  aid  of  C%afen«,  which  was  accordingly  done  before  the  news  of  his  beiD^r 
taken  was  known  in  England.  For  Sir  Ardmando  Gorges  says,  "  It  plessed 
the  lord  chief  justice,  accordmg  to  his  nnunise,  to  despatch  Capt  [MarHn] 
Prin  from  Bristol,  with  hope  to  have  found  Capt  ChMnmgt;^  ''but  not  hear« 
ing  by  any  means  what  became  of  him,  after  he  had  made  a  perfect  discovery 
of  all  those  rivers  and  harbors,"  **  brings  with  him  the  most  exact  discovery  of 
that  coast  that  ever  came  to  my  hands  since,  and,  indeed,  he  was  the  best  able 
to  perform  it  of  any  I  met  withal  to  this  present  [time,]  which,  with  his  relation 
of  the  country,  wrought  such  an  impression  in  the  lora  chief  justice,  and  us  all 
that  were  his  associates,  that  (notwithstanding  our  first  disaster)  we  set  up  our 
resolutions  to  follow  it  with  effect" 

IMuunda  and  SkdtwanrMB  were  widi  Prva^  in  this  voyage,  and  were,  with- 
out doubt,  his  most  efficient  aids  in  surveying  the  coast  It  appears  from 
Chrgts^  that  Dekamda  was  sent  by  the  chief  iustice,  who  we  suppose  had  co»« 
sidered  him  his  property,||  and  iSyMioarrsei  by  himsdf.  They  returned  again 
to  Englaad  with  JPruL 

*  It  seems,  from  this  part  of  his  narrative,  that  he  had  but  three  of  them,  but  from 
Bubsequeat  passages,  it  appears  he  had  them  alL    See  also  Amerioa  ptumUd  to  the  Lifa» 

+  ChaUons^  by  some,    uorgn  has  sometimes,  Chaloums,  Chahn,  &o. 

X  The  same  who  presided  at  the  trial  of  Sir  W,  Balegh  and  his  associatea,  in  1608. 
See  Prince'*  WorthUa  of  Devon,  672,  673.  Fuller,  in  his  Worthies  of  Enalandf  ii.  2S4» 
■ays,  **  Travelers  owed  their  safety  to  this  judge's  severity  many  years  after  his  death, 
which  happened  Anno  Domini  16  *  *,"  thinking,  no  doubt,  he  had  much  enlightened 
his  reader  by  definitely  stating  that  Sir  John  Popham  died  some  time  within  a  hundred 
years.  The  severity  referred  to  has  reference  to  his  importuning  King  Jamee  not  to 
pardon  so  many  robbers  and  thieves,  which,  he  said,  tended  to  render  the  judges  con* 
temptible,  and  "  which  made  him  more  sparing  afterward.'* 

{  Gorgee^  one  of  the  main  springs  of  these  transactions,  who  wrote  the  account  we 
give,  msJies  no  mention  of  anv  oUier  captain  accompanying  him ;  yet  Dr.  Holmee^e 
anthorities,  Annals,  L  125,  led  him  to  record  Thomas  Hanam  as  the  performer  of  this 
voyage.  And  a  writer  of  1622  says,  Hanam,  or,  as  he  calls  him,  Haman,  went  com- 
manner,  and  Prinne  master.  See  2  Col.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc,  ix.  3.  This  agrees  with  ths 
account  of  Qorgm  the  younger. 

I  Hs  had  probably  been  c^vea  to  him  by  Sir  Fevdmando^ 
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The  naxt  jreai^  1607,  Uieae  two  Btttives  piloted  the  fimt  New  Snriaad  colonf 
to  the  mouth  of  Sagadahoek  River,  siiieo  the  Kemiebeck.  They  left  England 
aO  May,  and  did  not  atrive  here  until  8  Auffoat  following;  ^  AiBi  soon  as  tiie 
inreBident  had  taken  notice  of  the  place,  and  given  order  for  landing  the  pfo- 
fieione,  he  despatched  away  Captain  OiAtH^  with  Sahgarfm  his  guide,  for  Uie 
thorough  discovery  of  the  rivers  uid  habitations  of  the  natives,  by  whom  he 
was  brought  to  several  of  them)  where  he  found  civil  entertainment,  and  kind 
tespects,  far  from  brutish  or  savage  natnres,  so  as  they  suddenly  became  famii« 
iar  friends,  e^Mcialiy  by  the  means  of  JMamda  and  Skihgantn.^  ■*  So  as  the 
president  was  eaxsestly  intieated  by  fisisenoia,  Menmdf  sad  otheie,  the  princi- 
pal Sagamores,  (as  they  call  their  great  lords,]  to  go  to  the  Bashabas,  who  it 
seems  was  their  king.^  They  were  prevented,  however,  by  adverse  weather, 
from  that  jouraeyt  mi  thus  the  ^omise  to  dk>  so  was  unintentioaally  broken, 
*^much  to  the  gnef  of  those  Sagtmores  that  were  to  attend  him«  The  Bashe- 
has,  notwirhstandiag,  hearing  of  hie  misfortune,  sent  his  own  son  to  visit  him, 
vn^  to  heat  a  trade  wifth  him  for  fon." 

Several  sad  and  melancholy  accidents  oodspirsd  to  pot  an  end  to  this  first 
Qolony  of  New  EuQ^and*  The  tot  was  the  loss  of  their  storehouse,  contain- 
ing most  of  thmr  supplies^  by  fiie,  in  the  winter  foUovrnig,  and  another  was  the 
diMth  of  Lord  Pupktm.  h  consisted  of  100  men,  and  its  be^mniog  was  auspi- 
cious ;  but  these  calamities,  together  with  the  death  of  their  president,  broke 
down  their  reedutiona.  So  many  disoouiagements,  notwithstanding  a  ship 
wkh  supplies  had  airived,  determined  them  to  abandon  the  country,  which 
they  did  in  the  spriog**  What  became  of  JMmnda  and  SaieUw&rroes  there  is 
no  mention,  hut  th^  probably  remained  in  the  country  with  their  friends,  un* 
less  the  passage  which  we  shall  hereafter  extract  be  construed  to  mean  differ* 
ently.t 

To  return  to  JHiiqwuiuinL  There  is  some  disagrMment  in  the  narratives  of 
the  oonAemporaiy  writeas  in  respect  to  this  chief^  which  shows,  either  that  some 
of  them  are  in  error,  or  that  there  were  two  of  the  same  name— one  carried 
away  by  ffasfmouth^  and  the  other  by  Hunt  From  a  critical  examination  of 
the  accounts,  it  is  believed  there  was  but  one,  and  that  he  was  carried  awa;^  by 
Wtaymauilh  as  Sir  IMkunub  Gor^u  relates,  whose  account  we  have  given 
Qbove4  It  is  impossUile  that  Sir  JFkrdinatuh  should  have  been  mistaken  in 
the  names  of  those  he  received  from  Waymouth*  The  names  of  thoee  carried 
off  by  Hunt  are  not  given,  or  but  few  of  them,  nor  were  thev  kidnapped  until 
nine  years  after  ffojfmoMs  voyage.  It  is,  tberefcne,  poesible  that  Squantutitf 
having  retwned  home  from  the  service  of  QatgWj  went  again  to  England  with 
scMae  oth«-  pevKm,  or  nerhaps  even  with  HikU,  But  we  are  inclined  to  think 
there  was  but  one  of  tne  name,  and  lus  being  carried  away  an  error  of  inad* 
veitence* 

Patuxet,  afterward  called  JPIunotiA,  was  the  plaee  of  reeidence  of  SquafUtwn, 
who,  it  is  said,  was  the  only  person  that  escaped  the  great  plague  of  which  we 
ahall  particularly  speak  in  the  life  of  MaamtnJt;  where,  at  the  same  time,  we 
shaU  take  up  again  the  lifo  of  Squankimy  whose  history  is  so  intimately  coit^ 
nected  with  it 

It  was  in  1611  that  Captain  Edward  Bart»wi  was  sent  **  to  discover  an  lie 
supposed  about  Guie  Cod,**  who  *^  foiling  with  Monahigan,  they  found  onely 
Gape  Cod  no  Be  but  the  maine;  Uiere  [at  Monbigon  Island]  they  detained 
tiiree  Saluages  aboord  them,  called  PeoAmo,  Monopit  and  P«lr«»tfnne,  but 
Pedbno  leapt  ouexboard,  and  got  away ;  and  not  long  afier,  with  his  consorts, 
cut  their  Boat  from  their  steme,  got  her  on  shore,  and  so  filled  her  with  sand 
and  guarded  her  witiii  bowes  and  arrowes,  tiie  English  lost  her."|| 

This  exploit  of  Pedbno  is  as  truly  brave  as  it  was  daring.    To  have  got 

«  Ther  had  "  seated  themBeWes  in  a  peniniula,  whieh  u  at  the  mouth  of  this  riyer, 
[Sagadahock,]  where  they  bmlt  a  fortress  to  defend  themselTes  firom  their  enemies, 
vhich  they  named  St.  George,**   America  Painted  to  the  Ltfe,  by  Ferd.  Gorgee,  Eeq.  p.  19. 

•f-  Bee  Ufe  MaetatoU. 

J  It  is  plain,  i^om  Prince  Chroiu  134,  that  his  authors  had  confounded  the  names  of 
these  Indians  one  with  aifother. 

i  air  Fred  Gorgee  is  probably  wrong  in  calling  him  Henry  Sarhy* 

I  Capt  Smith's  Gen.  Hist.  N.  Eng.^  ii.  174. 
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under  the  atern  of  a  ship,  in  the  face  of  armed  men,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
have  succeeded  in  bis  design  of  catting  away  and  carrying  off  the  boat,  was 
an  act  as  bold  and  daring,  to  say  the  least,  as  that  performed  in  the  harbor  of 
Tripoli  by  oar  coantryman  Dtoatwr. 

From  Monhigon  Juorfow,  proceeding  southward,  fell  in  with  an  island 
called  then  by  the  Indians  AbAovio.  From  this  place  **  they  tooke  Sakawu- 
ion,  that  after  he  had  lived  many  years  in  England,  went  a  soldier  to  the  wan 
of  Bohemia.''*  Whether  he  ever  returned  we  are  not  told.  From  this 
island  they  proceeded  to  Capawick,  since  called  Gnpog«,  [Martha's  Vineyard.] 
Here  *'they  tooke  Ctmeeonam  and  Epenow/*  and  *^  so^  with  fine  Saluages,  they 
returned  for  England." 

Epenowy  or,  as  some  wrote,  Epanow,  seems  to  have  been  much  such  a 
character  as  Pechmo  —  artful,  cunning,  bold  and  daring.  Sir  FenUnando  Chrgta 
is  evidentlv  erroneous  in  part  of  his  statement  about  this  native,  in  as  far  as  it 
relates  to  his  having  been  brought  away  by  Huni,  For  Sbriou^a  voyage  was 
in  1611,  and  Epanow  was  sent  over  to  C&pe  Cod  with  Captain  jUoMon,  in 
1614,  some  months  before  Hunt  left 

As  it  is  peculiarly  gratifying  to  the  writer  to  hear  such  old  venerable  writera 
as  Smithy  Chrges^  &c.  speak,  the  reader  perhaps  would  not-  pardon  him  were 
he  to  withhold  what  the  intimate  acquaintance  of  the  interesting  Epanow  says 
of  him.    Hear,  then.  Sir  Fardinando :  — 

^  While  I  was  laJ>oring  by  what  means  I  might  best  continue  life  in  my 
languishing  hopes,  there  comes  one  Hmrv  Harlof^  unto  me,  bringing  with  him 
a  native  of  the  Island  of  Capawick,  a  place  seated  to  the  southward  of  Cape 
Cod,  whose  name  was  Epenewe,  a  person  of  goodly  stature,  strong  and  well 
proportioned.  This  man  was  taken  upon  the  main,  [by  force]  with  some  29 1 
others  by  a  ship  of  London  that  endeavored  to  sell  them  for  slaves  in  Spaine, 
out  being  understood  that  they  were  Americans,  and  .being  found  to  be  unapt 
for  their  uses,  they  would  not  meddle  with  them,  this  being  one  of  them  they 
refused,  wherein  they  ezprest  more  worth  than  those  that  brought  them  to  the 
market,  who  could  not  but  known  that  our  nation  was  at  that  time  in  travel  for 
eetling  of  Christian  colonies  upon  that  continent,  it  being  an  act  much  tending 
to  our  prejudice,  when  we  came  into  that  part  of  the  countries,  as  it  shall 
further  appear.  How  Capt  Hcoiey  came  to  be  possessed  of  this  savage,  I 
know  not,  but  I  understood  by  others  how  he  had  been  shown  in  London  for 
a  wonder.  It  is  true,  (as  I  have  said)  he  was  a  goodly  man,  of  a  brave  aspect, 
stout^and  sober  in  his  demeanor,  and  had  learned  so  much  English  as  to  bid 
those  that  wondered  at  him.  Welcome,  welcome  ;  this  being  the  last  and  beet 
use  they  could  make  of  him,  that  was  now  grown  out  of  the  people's  wonder. 
The  captain,  falling  further  into  his  familiarity,  found  him  to  be  of  acquaintance 
and  friendship  with  those  subiect  to  the  Bashaba,whom  the  captain  well  .knew, 
being  himself  one  of  the  plantation,  sent  over  by  the  lord  chief  justice, 
[Popuan,]  and  by  that  means  understood  much  of  his  language,  found  oat 
the  place  of  his  birth,"  &,c. 

Before  proceeding  with  the  history  ofEpanoWf  the  account  of  Capt  Thamtu 
Hunfa  voyage  should  be  related ;  because  it  is  said  that  it  was  chieflv  owingr 
to  his  perfidy  that  the  Indians  of  New  England  were  become  so  hostile  to  the 
voyagers.  Nevertheless,  it  is  plain,  that  (as  we  have  abeady  saidj  Hunt  did 
not  commit  his  depredations  until  afler  Epanow  had  escaped  out  of^  the  hands 
of  the  English.  Capt  /oA»  SnUth  was  in  company  with  Hunt,  and  we  will 
hear  him  relate  the  whole  transaction.  After  stating  that  they  arrived  at  Mon- 
higon in  April,  1614,  §  spent  a  long  time  in  trying  to  catch  whales  without 
success ;  and  as  ^  for  gold,  it  was  rather  the  master's  device  to  get  a  voyage, 
that  projected  it;"  that  for  trifles  they  got  ''near  11000  beaver  skins,  100 

•  Capt  Smith's  Gen.  BitL  N.  Eng,  ii.  174. 

t  Perhaps  not  the  Capt  Harhw  before  mentioned,  though  Prince  thinks  Qorge$ 
means  him. 

X  If  in  this  he  refers  to  those  taken  by  Htm/,  as  I  suppose,  he  sets  the  number 
higher  than  others.  His  grandson,  F.  Gorgetf  in  America  Painted^  &c.,  says  24  was  the 
number  seized  by  Htmt. 

\  Smith  had  an  Indian  named  Tantum  with  him  in  this  voyage,  whom  he  set  on 
shore  at  Cape  Cod. 
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martin,  and  as  many  otters,  the  most  of  them  within  the  distance  of  20  leagnes," 
and  his  own  departnre  for  Europe,  Capt  Smiih  proceeds : — 

'^The  other  ship  staid  to  fit  herself  for  Spain  with  the  diy  fish,  which  was 
Bold  at  Malaga  at  4  rials  the  qointal,  each  hundred  weight  two  quintals  and  a 
half — But  one  7%myu  Hunt,  the  master  of  this  ship,  (when  I  was  gone,) 
thinking  to  prevent  that  intent  I  had  to  make  there  a  plantation,  thereby  to 
keep  this  abounding  country  still  in  obscurity,  that  only  he  and  some  few  mer- 
chants more  mi^t  enjoy  wholly  the  benefit  of  the  trade,  and  profit  of  this 
country,  betrayed  four  and  twenty  of  those  poor  salvages  aboard  his  ship,  and 
most  dishonestly  and  inhumanly,  for  their  kind  usage  of  me  and  all  our  men, 
carried  them  with  him  to  Malaga ;  and  there,  for  a  litUe  private  gain,  sold  these 
ally  salvages  for  rials  of  eight;  but  this  vile  act  kept  him  ever  afler  from  any 
nore  employment  to  those  parts." 

F.  GorgtSy  the  younger,  is  rather  confused  in  his  account  of  Hunts  voyage, 
as  well  as  the  elder.  But  the  former  intimates  that  it  was  on  account  of  Ainf  « 
selinfir  the  Indians  he  took  as  slaves,  the  news  of  which  having  got  into  £ng- 
lano  before  Epcnww  was  sent  out,  caused  this  Indian  to  make  his  escape,  and 
consM)uently  the  overthrow  of  the  vogage ;  whereas  the  latter.  Sir  Ftr&nanio^ 
does  not  attribute  it  to  that  We  will  now  hear  him  again  upon  this  interest- 
'  ing  subject:  — 

^  TU  TtammM  of  m^  undaiMng  iht  emflla^^  CepawidL 

"  At  the  time  this  new  savage  [Epasww]  came  unto  me,  I  had  recovered 
Anaeumdj  one  of  the  natives  I  sent  with  Capt  Chalownes  in  his  unhappy  em- 
ployment, with  whom  I  lodged  Epenaw,  who  at  the  firot  hardly  understood 
one  the  ewer's  speech,  till  after  a  while ;  I  perceived  the  difference  was  no 
more  than  that  as  ours  is  between  the  northern  and  southern  people,  so  that  I 
was  a  little  eased  in  the  use  I  made  of  my  old  servant,  whom  I  engaged  to  give 
account  of  what  he  learned  by  conference  between  themselves,  and  he  as 
fidthfully  performed  it" 

There  seems  but  little  doubt  that  Epanaw  and  ,^$8aeumd  had  contrived  a 
plan  of  escape  before  they  left  England,  and  also,  b^  finding  out  what  the  Eng- 
lish most  valued,  and  assuring  them  that  it  was  m  abundance  to  be  had  at  a 
certain  place  in  their  own  country,  prevailed  upon  them,  or  by  this  pretended 
discovery  were  the  means  of  the  voyage  being  undertaken,  of  which  we  are 
BOW  to  speak.  Still,  as  will  be  seen.  Sir  Ferdinando  does  not  speak  as  though 
be  had  been  quite  so  handsomely  duped  by  his  cunning  man  of  the  woods. 
Gold,  it  has  been  said,  was  the  valuable  commodity  to  which  Epanaw  was  to 
pilot  the  English.     Gorges  proceeds : — 

^They  [CipL  Hohson  and  those  who  accomparued  him]  set  sail  in  June,  in 
Anno  1614,  being  fully  instructed  how  to  demean  themselves  in  every  kind, 
carrying  with  them  Epenow,  Assacomdy  and  Waenape^^  another  native  of  those 
parts  sent  me  out  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,t  for  my  better  information  in  the  parts 
of  the  country  of  his  knowledge :  when  as  it  pleased  God  that  they  were 
arrived  upon  the  coast,  they  were  piloted  from  place  to  place,  by  the  natives 
themselves,  as  well  as  their  hearts  could  desire.  And  coming  to  the  harbor 
where  Epmo\o  was  to  make  good  his  undertaking,  [to  point  out  the  gold  mine» 
DO  doubt,]  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  place  came  aboard ;  some  of  them 
being  his  brothers,  others  his  near  cousins,  [or  relatives,]  who,  after  they  had 
cooomuned  together,  and  were  kindly  entertained  by  the  captain,  departed  in 
tfieir  canoes,  promising  the  next  morning  to  come  aboard  afain,  and  bring 
some  trade  with  them.  But  Epenow  privately  (as  it  appeared^  nad  contracted 
widi  his  friends,  how  he  might  make  his  escape  without  performing  what  he 
had  undertaken,  bein^  in  truth  no  more  than  he  had  told  me  he  was  to  do 
thongh  with  loss  of  his  life.    For  otherwise,  if  it  were  found  that  he  had  dis- 


'^, 


*  Doubtless  the  same  called  br  others  Hanatoet,  who,  it  woald  seem  from  Mr.  Hvh- 
'  {HUt.  N.  Eng.  39,)  died  before  Epanow  escaped,  "  soon  after  the  ship's  arriTal." 
i*  How  he  came  there,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  determine,  unless  natives  were  carried  oiF, 
of  whom  no  mention  is  made.  This  was  unquestionably  the  ease,  for  when  it  came  to 
be  a  common  thing  for  yessels  to  bring  home  Indians,  no  mention,  of  course,  would  be 
'  s  of  them,  especially  if  they  went  Toluntarily,  as,  no  doubt,  many  did. 
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covered  the  secrets  of  Itis  couatry,*  he  was  sure  to  have  his  hrains  knockt  out 
as  soon  as  he  came  ashore  ;t  for  that  cause  I  ^ve  the  captain  strict  charge  to 
endeavor  by  all  means  to  prevent  his  escaping  from  them*  And  for  the  vaare 
surety,  I  gave  order  to  have  three  gentlemen  of  my  own  kindred  to  be  ever  at 
hand  with  him ;  clothing  him  with  lon^  garments,  fitly  to  be  laid  hold  on,  if 
occanon  should  require^  Notwithstanding  all  this,  his  friends  being  all  come 
at  the  time  appointed  with  twentv  canoes,  and  lying  at  a  certain  distance  with 
their  bows  ready,  the  captain  calls  to  them  to  come  aboaxd ;  but  they  not  mov- 
ing, he  speaks  to  Epenmo  to  come  unto  him,  where  he  was  in  the  forecastle 
of  the  ship,  he  being  then  in  the  waste  of  the  ship,  between  the  two  gentle- 
men that  nad  him  in  imard ;  stains  suddenly  firom  them,  and  coming  to  the  cap- 
tain, calls  to  his  friezids  in  English  to  come  aboard,  in  the  interim  slips  himself 
overboard :  And  although  he  were  taken  hold  of  bv  one  of  the  company,  yst, 
being  a  strong  and  heavjr  man,  could  not  be  stayed,  and  was  no  sooner  in  the 
water,  but  the  natives,  [his  firiends  in  the  boats,]  sent  such  a  shower  of  arrows, 
and  came  withal  desperately  so  near  the  ship,  that  they  carried  him  away  in 
despight  of  all  the  musquetteers  aboard,  who  were,  for  the  number,  as  good  as 
our  nation  did  afford.  And  thus  were  my  hopes  of  that  particttlar  [voy«> 
agel  made  void  and  frustrate.'^ 

From  the  whole  of  this  narration  it  is  evident  that  Epanerw  was  finrcibly 
retained,  if  not  forcibly  carried  off,  by  English.  And  some  relate  |  that  he 
attacked  Capt  Dermar  and  his  men,  supposing  they  had  come  to  seize  and 
carry  him  back  to  England.  It  is  more  probable,  we  think,  that  he  meant 
to  be  revenged  for  his  late  captivity,  and,  according  to  iBal  Indian  custom, 
resolved  that  the  first  whites  should  atone  for  it,  either  with  their  life  or  liberty^ 
Gorges  does  not  tell  us  what  his  brave  *^  musquetteers "  did  when  Epanotg 
escaped,  but  from  other  sources  we  learn  that  they  fired  upon  his  liberatoiSy 
killing  and  wounding  some,  but  how  many,  they  could  only  conjecture.  But 
there  is  no  room  for  conjecture  about  the  damage  sustained  on  the  part  of  the 
ship's  crew,  for  it  is  distinctly  stated  tliat  when  they  received  the  '^shower  of 
arrows,"  Capt  Hohson  and  many  of  his  men  were  wounded^  And  SmUh  ff 
says,  '*  So  well  he  had  contrived  his  businesse,  80  many  reported  he  intended 
to  have  surprised  the  ship ;  but  seeing  it  could  not  be  eflected  to  his  liking, 
before  them  all  he  leaped  oner  boord." 

We  next  meet  with  Ihomow  in  1619.  Capt  7%>m(U  Dormer,  or  Denmtr,  in 
the  employ  of  Sir  F*  Gorges^  met  with  him  at  Capoge,  the  place  where, 
five  years  before,  he  made  his  escape  fi»m  Capt  Jawon,  Uorgts  writes, 
"  This  savage,  speaking  some  English,  laughed  at  his  owne  escape,  and  re« 
.ported  the  story  of  it  Mr.  Dormer  told  him  he  came  from  me,  and  was  one  of 
my  servants,  and  that  I  was  much  grieved  he  had  been  so  ill  used  as  to  be 
forced  to  steal  away.  This  savage  was  so  cunning,  that,  after  be  bad  ques-« 
tioned  him  about  me,  and  all  he  knew  belonged  unto  me,  conceived  he  waa 
come  on  purpose  to  betray  him ;  and  [so]  conspired  with  some  of  his  fellows 
to  take  the  captain  ;  thereupon  they  laid  hands  upon  him.  But  he  being  a 
brave,  stout  gentleman,  drew  his  sword  and  freed  himself,  but  not  without  14 
wounds.  This  disaster  forced  him  to  make  all  possible  haste  to  Virginia  to  be 
cured  of  his  wounds.  At  the  second  return  [he  having  just  come  from  there] 
he  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  sick  fwd  die,  of  the  infirmity  many  of  our  nation 
are  subject  unto  at  their  first  coming  into  those  parts." 

The  ship's  crew  being  at  the  same  time  on  shore,  a  fight  ensued,  in  which 
some  of  Eparuno'e  company  were  slain,  ^  This  is  the  last  time,"  says  a  writer 
in  the  Historical  Collections,  **  that  the  soil  of  Martha's  Vineyard  was  stained 
with  human  blood ;  for  from  that  day  to  the  present  [1807]  no  Indian  has  been 
killed  by  a  white  man,  nor  white  man  by  an  Indian." 

In  relation  to  the  fight  which  Dermer  and  his  men  had  with  the  Indians  at 
the  Vineyard,  Morton  %  relates  that  the  English  went  on  shore  to  trade  with 
tliem,  when  they  were  assaulted  and  all  the  men  slain  but  one  that  kept  the 

•  The  secrets  of  the  sandy  island  Capoge,  or  the  neighboring  shores  of  Cape  Cod« 
Ti'hatever  they  are  now,  existed  only  in  faith  of  such  sanguine  minds  as  Sir  Ferdinafuh 
and  his  adherents. 

t  \Vc  need  no  better  display  of  the  craft  of  Epanow,  or  proof  of  his  cunning  in  deep 
pl:)ts.  I  Bciknapt  Amer.  Biog.  i.  362.  §  Smithes  N.  England,  iL  178. 

ll  Ibid.  ^  N.  Eng.  Memorial,  5S,  69. 
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» 
boat    **  But  the  [captain]  himself  got  on  board  very  sore  wonnded,  and  tfaej 
bad  cot  off  his  head  apon  the  cuddy  of  the  boat,  had  not  his  man  rescued  him 
with  a  sword,  and  so  they  got  him  away."    Sqiuado  was  with  Capt  Dormer  at 
this  tune,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  life  of  Afiusaastt 


CHAPTER  n. 

Srrical  ontC  first  Prwttiings  of  the  English  who  sMt  at  PUmouth— Their  first 
diseovery  of  Indians — Their  first  hattle  with  them — Sasnoset — Squanto — Massa.* 
toiT-^Iyanougk — Astnnet — Cauneeonam — Caukbita5T  — Wittu  w  am  et — Pkk- 
stet — HoBoaoK — Tokamahamon — OMatm«toa<^NA5EPASHAMET — SfuaW'Sa^ 
dum  of  Manachoaetls— iTefremoflC. 

In  1690  some  determined  white  people,  wi&  the  most  astonishing  and  in* 
vincible  finnness,  undertoi^  to  wander  3000  miles  from  the  land  of  their  birth, 
and,  in  the  most  hazardous  manner,  to  take  up  a  permanent  abode  upon  the 
borders  of  a  boundless  wilderness,  -*  a  wilderness  as  great,  or  far  greater,  lor 
mnght  they  knew,  than  the  expanse  of  ocean  which  th^  were  to  pass.  But 
«]1  dangers  and  difficulties,  there  to  be  encountered,  weighed  nothing  in  com- 
parison with  the  liberty  of  conscience  which  they  might  enjoy  when  once 
o^ond  the  control  of  their  bigoted  peraeeutors. 

These  singular  people  had  Zt&erfy  from  their  oppressor,  Jcanes  I.,  to  go  and* 
■ettle  in  this  wilderness,  and  to  possess  themselves  of  some  of  the  lands  of 
the  Indians,  provided  they  paid  htm  or  some  of  his  friends  for  them.  No  one 
seems  then  to  have  questioned  how  ^s  king  came  by  the  right  and  title  to 
lands  here,  any  more  than  how  he  came  by  his  crown.  They  were  less  scru- 
poloos,  perhaps,  in  this  matter,  as  the  king  told  them,  in  a  charter  *  which  he 
granted  them,  Uibiigh  not  till  c^fUr  they  haascakd  for  America,  "  that  be  had 

BEEir  QIVXN  CERTAI9LT  TO  KI70WE,  THAT  WITHIN  THESE  LATE  TEARES 
THERE  HATH,  BT  GOD's  VISITATION,  RAIONED  A  WONDERFUL  PLAGUE,  TO- 
6ETHER  WITH  MANT  HORRIBLE  SLAUGHTERS  AND  MURTHER8,  COSOflTTED 
AHOUNGST  THB  SAUAGES  AND  BRUTISH  PEOPLE  THERE  BEERTOFORE  INHABIT- 
do,  IN  A  MANNER  TO  THE  UTTER  DESTRUCTION,  DEVA8TACION  AIVD  DEPOP- 
ULACION  OP  THAT  WHOLE  TKRRITORTE,  SO  THAT  THERE  IS  NOT  LEFT,  FOR 
MANT  LEAGUES  TOGETHER  IN  A  MANNER,  ANT  THAT  DOE  CLAIME  OR  CHAL- 
UENGE   ANT  KIND   OF   INTERESTS   THEREIN."  f      Tbis    WaS,    doubtlcSS,    SS    well 

known,  if  not  better,  to  the  Pilgrims  (as  they  were  aptljr  called)  as  to  King  James* 
After  numerous  delays  and  disappointments,  the  Pilgrims,  to  the  number  of 
41,  with  their  wives,  |  children,  and  servants,  sailed  from  Plimouth,  in  England, 
in  one  small  ship,  called  the  Mayflower,  on  Wednesday,  the  6th  of  September. 
Their  passage  was  attended  with  great  peril ;  but  they  safely  arrived  at  Cape 
Cod,  9  Nov.  following,  without  the  loss  of  any  of  their  number.  They  now 
proceeded  to  make  the  necessaiy  discoveries  to  seat  themselves  on  the  barren 
coast  One  of  the  first  things  the^  found  necessary  to  do,  to  preserve  order 
among  themselves,  was,  to  form  a  kind  of  constitution,  or  general  outline  of 
government.  Having  done  this,  it  was  signed  by  the  41,  two  days  afler  their 
arrival,  viz.  11  Nov.  The  same  day,  15  or  16  of  their  number,  covered  with 
armor,  proceeded  to  the  land,  and  commenced  discoveries.  The  Indians  did 
not  show  themselves  to  the  English  until  the  15th,  and  then  they  would  h^ve 
nothing  to  say  to  them.  About  5  or  6  at  first  only  appeared,  who  fled  into  the 
woods  as  soon  as  they  had  discovered  themselves.  The  Ekigliahmen  followed 
them  many  miles,  but  could  not  overtake  them. 

First  BatUe  tmih  the  Indians. — This  was  upon  8  Dec.  1620,  and  we  will  give 
the  account  of  it  in  the  language  of  one  that  was  an  actor  in  it  "  We  went 
ranging  ap  and  down  till  the  sun  began  to  draw  low,  and  then  we  hasted  out ' 

•  This  charter  beaw  date  3  Nov.  1620.     Chalmers,  Polit.  Annals,  81. 
t  Uasard^B  Hist.  Collections,  I,  105,  where  the  entire  charter  may  be  seen.    It  was 
afterwards  called  Thb  Oband  Plimouth  Patent.    Chalmers,  ib. 
X  There  were,  in  all,  28  females. 
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of  the  woods  that  we  might  come  to  onr  shallop.  By  that  time  we  had  done, 
and  our  shallop  come  to  us,  it  was  within  night  [7  Dec.],  and  we  betook  us  to 
our  rest,  after  we  had  set  our  watch. 

*^  About  midnight  we  heard  a  great  and  hideou»  cry,  and  oar  Sentinel!  called 
•^rm,  carm.  So  we  bestirred  ouiselues,  and  shot  off  a  couple  of  Muskets,  and 
[the]  noyse  ceased.  We  concluded  that  it  was  a  company  of  Wolues  and  Fozee, 
for  one  [of  our  company]  told  vs  he  had  heard  such  a  noyse  in  J^ew-fintaMand, 
About  fine  a  clocke  in  the  morning  [8  Dec.]  wee  began  to  be  stirring.  Vpon  a 
sudden  we  heard  a  great  and  strange  cry,  which  we  knew  to  be  the  same 
voyces,  though  they  varied  their  notes.  One  of  our  company,  being  abroad, 
came  running  in  ixA  aryedy  Thof  an  nnUf  Indians^  hdiems;  and  withall  theiv 
arrowes  came  living  amongst  vs.  Our  men  ran  out  with  all  speed  to  recover 
their  armes.  The  ctv  of  our  enemies  was  dreadfull,  especially  when  our  men 
ran  out  to  recover  their  Armes.  Their  note  was  after  this  manner,  Wotdk^ 
WMtky  ha  ha  hach  tooadL  Our  men  were  no  sooner  come  to  their  Armes,  but 
the  enemy  was  ready  to  assault  them.  There  was  a  lusty  man,  and  no  whit 
lesse  valiant,  who  was  thought  to  bee  their  Captain,  stood  behind  a  tree,  within 
half  a  musket  shot  of  vs,  and  there  let  his  arrawes  fiv  at  vs.  Hee  stood  three 
shots  of  a  musket.  At  length  one  of  vs,  as  he  said,  taking  full  ayme  at  him, 
he  gave  an  extraordinary  cry,  and  away  they  went  all" 

It  is  not  certain  that  any  blood  was  shed  in  this  battle ;  but  it  was  pretty 
strongly  presumed  that  the  big  captain  of  the  Indians  was  wounded.  The 
Indians  having  retreated,  the  conquerors  were  left  in  possession  of  the  battle- 
ground, and  they  proceeded  to  gather  together  the  trophies  of  this  their  first 
victory.  They  picked  up  18  arrows,  which  they  sent  to  their  friends  in  Eng- 
land by  the  return  of  the  Mayflower.  Some  of  these  were  curiously  *'  headed 
with  brasse,  some  with  Harts'  home,  and  others  with  Eagles'  clawes.''  * 

It  appeared  afterwards  that  this  attack  was  made  by  the  Nauset  Indians, 
whose  chief's  name  was  ,^spineL  Whether  he  was  the  leader  in  th\&  fight,  is  not 
known ;  but  he  probably  was.  The  place  where  the  affair  happened  was  called 
by  the  Indians  Mxmak^et ;  but  the  English  now  called  it  The  FSrat  Encounter, 

The  ELEVENTH  OF  DECEMBER,  ever  memorable  in  the  histoiy  of 
New  England,  was  now  come,  and  this  was  the  day  of  the  LANDING  OF 
THE  PILGRIMS.  A  place  upon  the  inhospitable  shore  had  been  fixed  upon, 
and  was  this  day  taken  possession  of,  and  never  again  deserted.  The  ship 
until  then  had  been  their  permanent  abode,  which  now  they  gladly  exchanged 
for  the  sandy  shore  of  the  bay  of  Cape  Cod. 

Welcome,  Englishmen !  Welcome,  Englishmen  I  are  words  so  inseparably 
associated  with  me  name  of  SamoKty  that  we  can  never  hear  the  one  without 
the  pleasing  recollection  of  the  other.  These  were  the  first  accents  our  pil- 
grim fathers  heard,  on  tiie  American  strand,  from  any  native.  We  mean  intel- 
ligible accents,  for  when  they  were  attacked  at  Namskeket,  on  their  first 
arrival,  they  heard  only  the  frightful  war-whoop. 

The  first  time  Indians  were  seen  by  the  pilgrims,  was  upon  15th  Nov.  1620. 
"They  espied  fine  or  sixe  people,  with  a  Dogge,  comin?  towards  them,  who  were 
Savages ;  who,  when  they  saw  them,  ran  into  the  Woocf,  and  whistled  the  Dogge 
after  tbero.''t  And  tliough  the  English  ran  towards  them,  when  the  Indians 
perceived  it  "  they  ran  away  might  and  main,"  and  the  English  **  could  not 
come  near  them.''  Soon  after  this,  Morton  says  the  Indians,  "got  all  the 
powaws  in  the  country,  who,  for  three  days  together,  in  a  horid  and  devilish 
manner  did  curse  and  execrate  them  with  their  conjurations,  which  assembly 

*  Mwarfs  Relation,  in  1  Mass.  Hist.  Col,  YIII,  218,  219 ;  or,  original  ed.  p.  19  &  20. 

t  Relation  or  Journal  of  a  Plantation  tettled  at  Plymotah,  in  N.  E.  usually  cited 
MourVa  Relation,  It  was,  no  doubt,  written  by  several  of  the  company,  or  the  writer 
was  assisted  by  several.  Mourt  seems  to  have  been  the  publisher.  He  appears  not  to 
have  written  any  part  of  it  but  the  "  To  the  Reader,"  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
this  Q.  Mourt,  bemg  zealous  in  the  cause  of  the  Pilgrims,  may  have  published  the  work 
at  his  own  expense.  He  published,  at  least,  one  other  kindred  work.  I  have  no  scru- 
ple but  that  Riehard  Gardner  was  the  principal  author.  About  the  early  settlement  of 
any  country,  there  never  was  a  more  important  document.  It  was  printed  in  1622,  and 
is  now  reprinted  in  the  Mass.  Hist.  Col.,  and  we  hope  soon  to  see  it  printed  in  a  volume 
by  itself  m  a  style  worthy  of  its  importance.  As  it  stands  in  the  Hist.  Collections,  it 
is  very  difficult  to  consult,  a  part  of  it  being  contained  in  one  volume,  and  the  remain- 
der in  another. 
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and  flervke  they  held  in  a  dark  and  dismal  swamp.    Behold  how  Satan  labor- 
ed to  hinder  the  gospel  from  coming  into  New  England ! " 

It  was  on  Friday,  16th  March,  1621,  that  Samoad  suddenly  appeared  at 
Pfimooth, and,  says  Mourt^  "He  very  boldly  came  all  alone,  and  along  the 
houaes,  strait  to  the  rendezvous,  where  we  intercepted  him,  not  suffering  him 
to  go  in,  as  undoubtedly  be  would,  out  of  his  boldness."  He  was  naked,  *'only 
a  leather  about  his  waist,  with  a  frinijpe  about  a  span  long."  The  weather  was 
▼ery  cold,  and  this  author  adds,  **  We  cast  a  horseman's  coat  about  him."  To 
lewEund  them  for  their  hospitadity,  Samosd  gave  them  whatever  information 
they  desiied.  ''He  had,  say  they,  learned  some  broken  English  amongst  the 
Ei^ishmen  that  came  to  fish  at  Monhiggon,  and  knew  by  name  the  most  of 
the  captains,  commanders,  and  masters,  that  usually  come  [there].  He  was  a 
man  nee  in  i^ieech,  so  far  as  he  could  express  his  mind,  and  or  seemly  car- 
riage. We  questioned  him  of  many  things :  he  was  the  first  savage  we  could 
meet  withaL  He  said  he  was  not  of  those  parts,  but  of  Moratiggon,  and  one 
of  the  sagamores  or  lords  thereof:  had  been  8  months  in  these  parts,  it  lyina 
hence  (to  the  eastward]  a  day's  sail  with  a  great  wind,  and  five  davs  by  lan£ 
He  discoursed  of  the  whole  country,  and  of  eveiy  province,  and  of  their  sag- 
amores, and  their  number  of  men,  uid  strength."  **  He  had  a  bow  and  two 
arrows,  the  one  headed,  and  die  other  unheeded.  He  was  a  tall,  strait  man ; 
the  hair  of  his  head  black,  long  behind,  onl;^  short  before ;  none  on  his  fi&ce  at 
ail.  He  asked  some  beer,  but  we  gave  him  strong  water,  and  biscuit,  and 
butter,  and  cheese,  and  pudding,  and  a  piece  of  a  mallard ;  all  which  he  liked 
WelL"  ''He  told  us  the  place  where  we  now  live  is  called  Patuxet,  and  that 
about  4  yean  ago  all  the  mhabitants  died  of  an  extraordinaiy  plague,  and  there 
is  neither  man,  woman,  nor  child  remaining,  as  indeed  we  have  found  none ; 
0o  as  diere  is  none  to  hinder  our  possession,  or  lay  claim  unto  it  All  the 
afternoon  we  spent  in  communication  with  him.  We  would  gladly  been  rid 
of  him  at  night,  but  he  was  not  willing  to  go  this  night  Then  we  thought  to 
earry  him  on  ship-board,  wherewith  be  was  well  content,  and  went  into  the 
shallop ;  but  die  wind  was  high  and  water  scant,  that  it  could  not  return  back. 
We  lodged  [with  him]  that  night  at  Stephen  Hopkins*  house,  and  watched 
him." 

Thus,  through  the  means  of  this  innocent  Indnn,  was  a  correspondence 
liappily  begun.  He  left  Plimouth  the  next  morning  to  return  to  MassatoU, 
who,  he  said,  was  a  sachem  havin|[  under  him  60  men.  The  English  having 
left  some  tools  exposed  in  the  wocSs,  on  finding  that  they  were  missing,  righdy 
judged  the  Indians  had  taken  tl;em.  They  compluned  of  this  to  SemMd  in 
rather  a  threatening  aic  "We  willed  him  ^say  they)  that  they  should  be 
iHought  again,  otherwise  we  would  right  ourselves."  When  he  left  them  "he 
promised  within  a  night  or  two  to  come  again,"  and  bring  some  of  Maasawifi 
men  to  trade  with  them  in  beaver  duns.  As  good  as  his  word,  SamMd  came 
the  next  Sunday,  "and  brought  with  him  5  other  taU,  proper  men.  Thev  had 
every  man  a  deer's  skin  on  him;  and  the  principal  of  them  had  a  vnld  cat'e 
flkin,  or  such  like,  on  one  arm.  They  had  most  of^them  long  hosen  up  to  theii 
groins,  close  made ;  and  aboue  their  groins,  to  their  waist,  another  leather 
Cbey  were  altogether  like  the  Irish  trousers.  They  are  of  complexion  like  oui 
Enfflirii  gipsies ;  no  hair,  or  very  litde,  on  their  faces ;  on  their  heads  long  bail 
to  their  shoulders,  only  cut  before;  some  trussed  up  before  with  a  feather 
tiroadwise  Uke  a  6n;  another  a  fox-tail  hanging  out"  The  English  had 
cfaaiged  Samoaet  not  to  let  any  who  came  with  him  bring  their  arms ;  these, 
therefore,  left  "their  bows  and  arrows  a  quarter  of  a  imle  firom  our  towni 
We  gave  them  entertainment  as  we  thought  was  fitting  them.  They  did  eat 
liberally  of  our  English  victuals,"  and  appeared  very  friendly ;  "  sang  and 
danced  after  their  manner,  like  anticks.''  "Some  of  diem  had  their  faces 
painted  black,  from  the  forehead  to  the  chin,  four  or  ^re  fingers  broad :  others 
aAer  other  fiishions,  as  they  liked.  They  lnt>ught  ti^ree  or  four  skins,  but  wo 
^mnM  not  trucik  with  them  all  that  day,  but  wished  them  to  bring  more,  and 
we  would  truck  for  all ;  which  they  promised  within  a  night  or  two,  and 
would  leave  these  behind  them,  though  we  were  not  willing  they  should ;  and 
^ey  brouriit  all  our  tools  again,  whtcH  were  taken  in  the  woods,  in  our 
flLsenee.  So^  because  of  the  day  [Sunday],  we  dismissed  them  so  soon  as  we 
7* 
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conld.  But  iSbtmojef,  our  fint  aeqnaintaiiee,  either  ynm  rick,  or  feimed  faniflelf 
00,  and  would  not  go  with  them,  and  stayed  with  us  till  Wednemy  BMrakig^ 
Then  we  sent  him  to  them,  to  know  the  reauon  tfiej  oame  not  aoeonling  to 
their  words ;  and  we  gave  him  a  hat,  a  pair  of  stockiDgB  and  ahoes^  a  slurt,  and 
a  piece  of  cloth  to  tie  about  his  waist** 

Stmoset  returned  a^in,  the  next  day,  brin^g  with  him  Squanto^  mentioned 
in  the  last  chapter.  He  was  '^the  only  native  imyB  Movst's  Rulatioh)  of 
Patuxet,  where  we  now  inhabit,  who  was  one  or  tne  90  [or  24]  captives,  that 
by  Hunt  were  carried  away,  and  had  been  in  England,  and  dwelt  m  ConihiU 
vnth  master  John  SUdne,  a  merchant,  and  could  speak  a  little  Engtish,  with 
three  others."  They  brought  a  few  articles  for  trade,  but  the  more  important 
news  ^that  their  great  sasamore,  Massasott,  was  hard  by,"  wfaoae  introduc- 
tion to  them  accoraingly  KiUowed. 

*  In  June,  1681,  a  boy.  Mm  BQlingkmj  having  been  lost  in  the  woods,  several 
English,  with  Squanio  and  Tokamakamonf  undertook  a  voyue  to  Naoaet  in 
search  for  him.  Sawmto  was  their  interpreter ;  '^the  other,  Tokamahammij  a 
special  fiiend."  Tne  weather  was  fair  when  tbejr  set  out,  ^but  ere  they  Ind 
been  long  at  sea,  tiiere  arose  a  storm  of  wind  and  rain,  with  much  lighming 
and  thunder,  insomuch  that  a  [water]  spout  arose  not  fiu*  from  them."  How- 
ever, they  escaped  danger,  and  arrived  at  night  at  Cummaqoid.  Here  they 
met  with  some  Indians,  who  informed  them  that  the  boy  was  at  NauseL 
These  Indians  treated  them  with  great  kindness,  inviting  them  on  shore  to  eat 
with  them. 

fyanough  was  sachem  of  this  place,  and  these  were  his  men.  ^  They  broufffat 
us  to  their  sachim  (eays  Jlfeurf )  or  governor,  whom  they  call  fywmugh^^  vnio 
then  appeared  about  26  years  of  lue,  *^but  veiy  personable,  gentle^  eoniteous^ 
and  fair-conditioned,  indeed,  not  like  a  savage,  save  jfor  bis  attire.  His  enter- 
tainment was  answerable  to  his  parts,  and  his  cheer  plentiful  and  varioua." 
Thus  18  portrayed  the  amiable  character,  fymunigh^  by  those  who  knew  him. 
We  can  add  but  littie  of  him  except  his  wretched  fiite.  The  severity  executed 
upon  JftUuwamd  and  Ptkauot  caused  such  consternation  and  dread  of  the 
fjaglish  among  many,  that  they  forsook  their  wonted  habitationB,  fled  into 
swamps,  and  lived  in  unhealthv  places,  in  a  state  of  starvation,  until  many  died 
with  diseases  which  they  had  thus  contracted.  Among  such  victims  were 
hianough^  Aspinet,  Coneconam^  and  many  more.  Hence  uie  Englisfa  supposed 
mey  were  in  PdisuoVs  conspirecy,  as  will  be  more  particularly  relaled  nere- 
after. 

While  the  English  were  with  fynwugh^  at  Cummaquid,  they  relate  that 
there  was  an  old  woman,  whom  they  judged  to  be  no  less  than  100  vean  old, 
who  came  to  see  them,  because  she  had  never  seen  English ;  <*yet  (say  they) 
[she]  could  not  behold  iis  vnthout  breaking  fbrth  into  great  pasaon,  weeping 
and  ciying  excessively."  They  inquired  me  reason  of  it,  and  were  told  diat 
she  had  three  sons,  **  who,  when  master  HutU  was  in  these  parts,  went  aboard 
his  ship  to  trade  with  him,  and  he  carried  them  captives  into  Spain."  Smumta 
being  present,  who  vras  carried  away  at  the  same  time,  vna  acquaintea  with 
the  circumstances,  and  thus  the  English  became  knowing  to  her  distress,  and 
told  her  they  were  sorry,  that  Huni  was  a  bad  man,  but  that  all  tiie  other  Eng- 
lish were  well  disposed,  and  would  never  injure  her.  They  then  ganre  her  « 
few  trinkets,  which  considerably  appeased  her. 

Oiir  voyagers  now  proceed  to  Nauset,  accompanied  by  J^fontrngh  and  two 
of  his  men.  Jispind  was  the  sachem  of  this  place,  to  whom  Sqmomio  was  sent, 
luanough  and  his  men  having  gone  before.  Squanio  having  infbnned  wfipmcf 
tnat  his  English  friends  had  come  for  the  boy,  he  <*came  (they  relate)  ^nth  a 
great  train,  and  brought  the  boy  with  him,"  one  carrying  him  through  tbe 
water.  This  being  at  or  near  the  place  where  an  attack  was  made  on  tbe 
English,  on  their  first  arrival  in  the  country,  as  has  been  Ifelated,  caused  them 
to  L)e  on  their  guard  at  this  time. 

At  this  time,  Asmnet  bad  in  his  company  '^not  less  than  an  hundred  f*  half 
of  whom  attended  the  boy  to  the  boat,  and  the  rest  ^  stood  aloof^"  with  theiv 
bows  and  arrows,  looking  on.  Aspind  delivered  up  the  boy  in  a  formal  man- 
ner, **•  behung  with  beads,  and  made  peace  with  us ;  we  bestowing  a  knife  on 
him,  and  likewise  on  anotiier,  that  first  entertained  the  boy>  and  brought  lun» 
thither." 
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tfcenou^  did  not  aeoompany  the  expedition  in  their  return  from  Naiiset,  but 
«?eDt  home  by  land,  and  was  ready  to  entertain  the  company  on  their  return. 
Prom  oontraiy  winds  and  a  want  ^  fresh  water,  the  voyagers  were  obliged  to 
touch  again  at  Cummaquid*  "There  (say  theyj  we  met  a^|ain  with  hf€Moug\ 
and  the  most  of  his  town.*^  ''He,  being  still  i/nlling  to  gratify  us,  took  a  rund- 
feCy  and  led  our  men  in  the  dark  a  great  way  for  water,  but  could  find  none 
cood,  yet  brought  such  as  there  was  on  his  neck  with  them.  In  the  meantime 
me  women  joined  hand  in  himd,  singing  and  dancing  before  the  shallop  ;*  the 
men  also  showing  idl  the'  kindness  they  could,  fymou^h  himself  takiiig  a 
bracelet  finom  about  his  neck,  and  hanffinff  it  about  one  of^us." 

They  were  not  able  to  get  out  of  the  harbor  of  Cummaquid  from  baffling  • 
winds  and  tides,  which  hfammtgh  seeing,  the  next  m<»iiinff  he  ran  along  the 
flbore  after  them,  and  they  took  him  into  their  sbaUop,  ana  returned  with  him 
to  his  town,  where  he  entertained  them  in  a  manner  not  inferior  to  what  he  had 
done  before.  They  now  succeeded  in  getting  water,  and  shortly  after  returned 
lionie  in  safety. 

While  at  Nauaet,  the  English  heard  that  MassawU  had  been  attacked  and 
carried  off  by  the  NarrBgansetl^  which  led  to  the  expedition  of  Standisk  and 
JBUiton  atfiunst  Camibitani^  ss  will  be  found  related  in  his  life. 

About  this  time,  six  sachems  of  the  neighboring  country  had  their  fidelity 
tested,  by  bein^  called  upon  to  sign  a  treaty  subjecting  themselves  to  King 
Jamts^  as  will  be  found,  also,  in  that  life.  But  to  return  again  to  A$pmUy  and 
0dier  sachems  of  Cape  Cod. 

By  the  improyidence  of  a  company  settled  at  Wessaguscus,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Thomas  Wtdon,  in  1622,  they  had  been  brought  to  the  very  brink 
of  starvation  in  the  winter  of  that  year.  In  fact,  the  Plimouth  people  were  but 
very  little  better  off;  and  but  for  the  kindness  of  the  Indians,  tne  worst  of 
consequences  mi^t  have  ensued  to  both  these  infant  colonies. 

As  the  winter  progressed,  the  two  colonies  entered  into  articles  of  agreement 
CD  go  on  a  trading  voyage  anaong  the  Indians  of  Cape  Cod  to  buy  com,  and 
whatever  else  might  conduce  to  their  livelihood.  Sqaanto  was  pilot  in  this 
expedition ;  but  he  died  before  it  was  accomplished,  and  the  record  of  his 
d^ith  stands  thus  in  WufSLOw^s  Rxx^tion  : — 

*But  here  fat  Manamoyk,  since  Chatham],  thou^  they  had  determined  to 
naake  a  second  essay  [to  pass  within  the  shoals  of  Cape  Cod] ;  yet  God  had 
otherwise  disposed,  who  struck  Tiiqiuudwn  with  sickness,  insomuch  as  he 
there  died,  which  crossed  their  southward  trading,  and  the  more,  because  the 
master's  sufficiency  was  much  doubted,  and  the  season  very  tempestuous,  and 
not  fit  to  go  upon  discovery,  having  no  guide  to  direct  them.**  His  disorder, 
according  to  Prince^  was  a  fever,  << blowing  much  at  the  nose,  which  the, 
Indians  reckon  a  fatal  symptom.^  He  desired  the  governor  would  pray  for 
him,  that  he  mieht  go  to  the  Englishmen's  God,  ^bequeathing  his  things  to 
flundiy  of  his  English  flriends,  as  remembrances  of  bis  love ;  of  whom  we 
have  a  great  loss.* 

Thus  died  the  famous  Squanio,  or  TatquantHmy  m  December,  1622.  To 
him  the  pilgrims  were  greatly  indebted,  although  he  often,  through  extreme 
IbOy  and  shortsightedness,  gave  them,  as  well  as  himself  and  others,  a  great 
deal  of  trouble,  as  in  the  life  of  Masmuait  and  Hobomok  will  appear. 

Thus,  at  the  commencement  of  the  voyage,  the  pilot  was  taken  away  by 
death,  and  the  expedition  came  near  bemg  abandoned.  However,  before 
SpMmla  died,  he  succeeded  in  introducing  his  friends  to  the  sachem  of  Mana- 
inoick  and  his  people,  where  they  were  received  and  entertained  in  a  manner 
tiiat  would  do  honor  to  any  people  in  any  age.  It  is  the  more  worthy  of 
lonaik,  as  none  of  tHe  Englisn  had  ever  been  there  before,  and  were  utter 
Mrai^era  to  them.  After  they  had  refl^shed  them  <*  with  store  of  venison  and 
odirar  victuals,  which  they  brought  them  in  great  abundance,"  they  sold  them 
^S  hogshead$  of  com  and  fteons,  ihoufth  tht  people  were  but  few.^ 

From  Manamoick  they  proceeded  to  Massachusetts,  but  could  do  nothing 

*  It  was  a  cagtom  with  inott  Indian  DBtions  to  dance  when  stranf^n  came  among^  them. 
Baron  LahorUcm  says  it  was  the  manner  of  the  Iroauois  to  dance  **  lortque  lea  4trangera 
pataemi  dana  lew  TpaU,  an  out  Intra  eunewna  envoient  aea  atmbaaaadeura  pour /aire  dea  propo- 
"    tdepaUJ-^MemcireadeL^Amerique/u.  no.  1 
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there,  as  Mr.  WaiUnC$  men  had  ruined  the  market  bygiTing  **•  aa  much  for  a 
quart  of  com,  as  we  used  to  do  for  a  beaver's  skin."  Tpererore  they  returned 
again  to  Cape  Cod,  to  Nauset,  *^  where  the  wchem  Aspind  used  the  governor 
very  kindly,  and  where  they  bought  8  or  10  hogsheads  of  com  and  beuis :  ateo 
at  a  olace  called  MaUadde^  where  they  had  like  kind  entertainment  and  com 
aiso.^  While  here,  a  violent  Btom  drove  on  shore  and  so  damaged  their  pinnace, 
that  they  could  not  get  their  com  on  board  the  ship :  so  they  made  a  stack  of  it, 
and  secured  it  from  the  weather,  by  covering  it  with  mats  and  sedge.  Aspinei 
was  desired  to  watch  and  keep  wild  aniinBls  from  destrojring  it,  until  they 
could  send  for  it ;  also,  not  to  sufier  their  boat  to  be  concerned  with.  All  this 
he  faithfully  did,  and  the  ffovemor  retumed  home  by  land,  ''receiviDg  great 
kindness  from  the  Indians  by  the  wa^."  At  this  time  there  was  a  ^reat  sick- 
ness among  the  Massachusetts  Indians,  ^  not  unlike  the  plague,  if  not  the 
same  f  but  no  jparticulars  of  it  are  recorded. 

Some  time  aner,  Standttk  went  to  bring  the  com  left  at  Nauset,  and,  as  usua], 
gets  himself  into  difficulty  with  the  Indians.  One  of  Aspine^s  men  happening 
to  come  to  one  of  Skmduh^s  boats,  which  being  left  entirely  without  ^uard,  he 
took  out  a  few  trinkets,  such  as  **  beads,  sctssorB,  and  other  trif  es,"  which  when 
the  English  captain  found  out,  ''he  took  certain  of  his  compeuy  with  him,  and 
went  to  the  sachem,  telling  him  what  had  happened,  and  requiring  the  same 
a^n,  or  the  Pfirty  diat  stole  ti^em,"  '^or  dse  he  would  revenge  ii  on  than  hefort 
hs  d^caiwre/*  and  so  departed  for  the  night,  *^  refusing  whaUoever  kindness  they 
offered,"  However,  the  next  moming,  ^Ssoinetj  attended  by  many  of  his  men, 
went  to  the  Endish,  ''in  a  stately  manner,^  and  restored  all  the  ''trifles ;"  for 
the  exposing  of  which  the  English  deserved  ten  times  as  much  reprehension 
as  the  man  for  taking  them. 

Squanto  ^ing  the  only  person  that  escaped  the  great  sickness  at  Patuxet, 
iuquirers  for  an  account  of  that  cidamity  will  very  reasonably  expect  to  find  it 
in  a  history  of  his  life.  We  therefore  will  relate  all  that  is  known  of  it,  not 
elsewhere  to  be  notic^  in  our  progress.  The  extent  of  its  ravages,  as  near  as 
we  can  judge,  was  from  Narraganset  Bay  to  Kennebeck,  or  perhaps  Penob- 
scot, and  was  supposed  to  have  commenced  about  1617,  and  the  length  of  its 
duration  seems  to  have  been  between  two  and  three  years,  as  it  was  nearly 
abated  in  1619.  The  Indians  gave  a  frightfid  account  of  it,  saying  that  they 
died  so  fiist "  that  the  living  were  not  able  to  buiy  the  dead."  When  the  Eng- 
lish arrived  in  the  country,  their  bones  were  thick  upon  the  grouud  in  many 
Slacea  This  diey  looked  upon  as  a  great  providence,  inasmuch  as  it  had 
estroyed  "multitudes  of  the  barbarous  heathen  to  make  way  for  the  chosen 
people  of  God." 

"  Some  had  expired  in  fight. — the  brands 
•  Still  rusted  in  their  bony  nands^— 

In  plague  and  famine  some." — Campbbli.. 

All  wars  and  disasters,  in  those  days,  were  thought  to  be  preceded  by  some 
strange  natural  appearance,  or,  as  appeared  to  them,  unnatural  appearance  or 
phenomenon  ;  hence  the  appearance  of  a  comet,  in  1618,  was  considered  by 
some  the  precursor  of  this  pestilence.* 

We  will  give  here,  from  a  curious  work,  j  in  the  language  of  the  author,  an 
interesting  passage,  relating  to  this  melancnoly  period  of  the  history  of  the 
people  of  MassasoUy  in  which  he  refers  to  Squanto.  After  relating  the  fate  of 
a  French  ship's  crew  among  the  Wampanoags,  as  extracted  in  the  life  of  ^ot- 
saaoity  in  continuation  of  the  account,  he  proceeds  thus  :  "  But  contrary  wise^ 
[the  Indians  having  said  "they  were  so  many  that  God  could  not  kill  them," 
when  one  of  the  Frenchmen  rebuked  diem  for  their  "wickedness,"  telling 
them  God  would  destroy  them,]  in  short  time  after,  the  band  of  God  feU 
heavily  upon  them,  with  such  a  mortaJI  stroake,  that  they  died  on  heaps,  as 
they  lay  in  their  houses,  and  the  living,  that  were  able  to  shift  for  themselves^ 
would  runne  away  and  let  them  dy,  and  let  their  carkases  ly  above  the  ground 

*The  year  1618  seems  to  have  been  very  fruit  Ail  in  coroeU,  "  as  therein  no  less  than  foar 
were  observed.''  L  Mather's  DUcourst  caneeminr  Comelt,  108.  Boston;  ISmo.  1683. 
There  may  be  seen  a  curioos  passage  concerning  the  comet  of  1618  in  Rushtoorth*»  UUL 
Col.  of  that  year. 

j  New  English  Canaan,  23^  by  Thomtu  MortoUf  4lo.  Amsterdnft,  1637. 
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intfaout  burialL  For  in  a  place  where  many  inhabited,  there  hath  been  hue 
one  left  alive  to  tell  what  became  of  the  rest ;  the  living  beinff  (as  it  seems)  not 
able  to  bury  the  dead.  They  were  left  for  crowes,  kites,  and  vermine  to  pray 
upon.  And  the  bones  and  dniUs,  upon  the  several!  places  of  their  habitations, 
made  such  a  spectacle,  after  my  comming  into  those  parts,*  that,  as  I  travailed 
in  that  forrest  nere  the  Maasachussets,  it  seemed  to  me  a  new-found  Golgotha.** 

Sir  Ferdinando  Gonresj  as  we  have  seen,  was  well  acquainted  with  the  coast 
of  New  England.  After  his  design  fiiiled  at  Sagadahock,  he  tells  us  that  he 
sent  over  a  ship  upon  his  own  account,  which  was  to  leave  a  company  under 
one  Ftne9,t  to  remain  and  trade  in  the  country.  These  were  his  own  servants, 
and  he  ordered  ^'them  to  leave  the  ship  and  ship's  company,  for  to  follow  their 
busmess  in  the  usual  place,  (for,  he  says,  I  knew  they  would  not  be  drawn  to 
seek  by  any  means,]  bjr  these,  and  the  help  of  those  natives  formerly  sent  over, 
I  come  to  be  truly  miormed  of  so  much  as  gave  me  assurance  that  in  time  I 
should  vrant  no  undertakers,  though  as  yet  I  was  forced  to  hire  men  to  stay 
there  the  winter  quarter,  at  extreme  rates,  and  not  vrithout  danger,  for  that  the 
war^  had  consumed  the  Bashaba,  and  the  most  of  the  great  sagamores,  with 
such  men  of  action  as  followed  them,  and  those  that  remained  were  sore 
afflicted  with  the  plague  ;  for  that  the  country  vras  in  a  manner  left  void  of 
inhabitants.  Notwittoanding,  Fuies,  and  the  rest  with  him  that  lay  in  the 
cabins  with  those  people  that  died,  some  more,  some  less,  mightily,  (blessed  be 
Gh>d  for  it)  not  one  or  them  ever  felt  their  heads  to  ache  while  they  stayed 
there.**  Mere,  although  we  are  put  in  possession  of  several  of  the  most  impor- 
tant &ctB,  yet  our  venerable  author  is  deficient  in  one  of  the  main  particulars^ 
I  mean  that  of  dates.  Therefore  we  gain  no  further  data  as  to  the  time  or 
continuance  of  this  plague  among  the  Indians ;  for  Sir  Ferdinando  adds  to  the 
above,  **  and  this  course  I  held  some  years  together,  but  nothing  to  my  private 
profit,**  &c 

In  Capt  Smiih^s  account  of  New  England,  published  in  1631,  he  has  a 
passage  about  the  plague,  which  is  much  luce  that  we  have  given  above  from 
MfrUnu  The  ship  cast  away,  he  says,  was  a  fishing  vessel,  and  the  man  that 
the^  kept  a  prisoner,  on  telling  them  he  feared  his  God  would  destroy  them, 
theu-king  made  him  stand  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  and  collected  his  people  about 
it  that  the  man  might  see  how  numerous  they  were.  When  he  had  done  this, 
he  demanded  of  the  Frenchman  whether  his  God,  that  he  told  so  much  about, 
had  so  many  men,  and  whether  they  could  kill  all  those.  On  his  assuring  the 
king  that  he  could,  they  derided  him  as  before.  Soon  after,  the  plague  carried 
off  all  of  the  Massachusetts,  5  or  600,  leaving  only  90,  of  whom  28  were  killed 
by  their  neighbors,  the  other  two  escaping  until  the  English  came,  to  whom 
they  cave  their  country.  The  English  told  the  Indians  that  the  disease  was 
the  puLgue.  Capt  Smuh  says  this  account  is  second  hand  to  him,  and  therefore 
b^  to  be  excusied  if  it  be  not  true  in  all  its  particulars. 

We  have  now  come  to  one  of  the  most  interesting  characters  in  Indian 
history. 

Massasoit,  chief  of  the  Wampanoags,  resided  at  a  place  called  Pokanoket 
or  Pawkunnawkut,  by  the  Indians,  which  is  now  incluaed  in  the  town  of  Bris- 
tol, Rhode  Island.  He  was  a  chief  renovmed  more  in  peace  than  war,  and 
WBB,  as  long  as  he  lived,  a  friend  to  the  English,  notwithi^anding  they  committed 
repotted  usurpations  upon  his  lands  and  liberties. 

This  chiePs  name  has  been  written  with  ^reat  variation,  as  Wbosamequin,  Asuh-- 

€gm^  &c ;  but  the  name  b^  which  he  is  ^nerally  knovm  in  history,  is  that  with 
which  we  commence  his  life.§    Mr.  Prvnet^  in  his  Annala,  says  of  that  name, 

'Mr.  Morton,  first  came  over  in  1622.  Htf  settled  near  Weymouth.  After  g^eat  trouble 
and  loMes  from  those  of  a  different  reli^on,  he  was  banished  out  of  the  country,  and  had  his 
property  sequestered,  but  soon  after  returned.  He  died  in  York,  Me.,  1G46.  If  it  be  pretended 
that  Morton  had  no  rttigUm,  we  say,  ''  Judge  not."    He  professed  to  have. 

t  Mr.  Richard  Vittea,  Anvtrica  painted  to  Ute  lAft,  by  Ftrd,  Gorges,  Esq.  4to.  Land.  1659. 

t  A  great  war  among  the  Indians  at  this  time  is  mentioned  by  most  of  the  first  writers,  but 
Ae  particulars  of  it  cannot  be  known.  It  seems  to  )iavc  been  between  the  Tarraiines  and 
tribes  to  the  west  of  Paseataqua. 

tSome  have  ^lerived  the  name  of  Massachusetts  from  thia  chief,  but  that  conjecture  is  not 
e  heeded.    If  any  maa  knew,  we  may  be  allowed  to  suppose  that  Roger  Williams  ditk 
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'^the  printed  accounts  senenlly  spell  him  Mattasoit;  Got.  Bradford  writea 
him  Maasasoyt,  and  Miusawyet;  but  I  find  the  ancient  people,  from  their 
fatliers  in  Plimouth  colony,*pronounced  his  name  Mar$<U'8(hiL^  Still  we  find 
no  inclination  to  chanoe  a  letter  in  a  name  so  venerable,  and  which  has  been  so 
long  established ;  for  ^  a  writer  suffer  the  spirit  of  innovation  in  himself^  he 
knows  not  where  to  stop,  and  we  pronounce  him  no  anHqwsry, 

It  has  often  been  thought  strange,  that  so  mild  a  sachem  BaMassawit  should 
have  possessed  so  great  a  country,  and  our  wonder  has  been  increased  when 
we  consider,  that  Lidian  possessions  are  generally  obtained  by  prowess  and 
great  personal  counure.  we  know  of  none  who  could  boast  of  such  extennve 
aominions,  where  aD  were  contented  to  consider  themselves  liis  friends  and 
children.  Powhatan^  Pontiae,  lAttU-hartle,  Tecumteh^  and  many  more  that  we 
could  name,  have  swayed  many  tribes,  but  tibeirs  was  a  temporary  union,  in  an 
emergency  of  war.  That  Mauoioii  should  be  able  to  hold  so  many  tril)ea 
r  together,  without  constant  war,  required  qualities  belonging  only  to  few.  I'hat 
he  was  not  a  warrior  no  one  will  allow,  when  the  testimony  of  Amunvon  is  so 
direct  to  the  point  For  that  great  chief  gave  Capt  Church  ^an  account  of 
what  mighty  success  he  had  had  formerly,  in  the  wars  ag;ainst  many  nations 
of  Indiani^  when  he  served  AstJumequin,  Philip's  father." 

The  limits  of  his  country  towards  the  Nipmuks,  or  inland  Indians,  are  not 
precise,  but  upon  the  east  and  west  we  are  sure.  It  is  evident,  however,  from 
the  following  extract,  that,  in  1647,  the  Nipmuks  were  rather  uncertain  about 
their  sachem,  and  probably  belonged  at  one  time  to  Mnusasoit,  and  at  another 
to  the  Nanra^ansets,  or  others,  as  circumstances  impelled*  *<The  Nopnat 
(Nipnet,  or  Nipmuk)  Indians  having  noe  sachem  of  tneir  own  are  at  liberty ; 
part  of  them,  by  their  own  choice,  doe  appertaine  to  the  Narraganset  sachem, 
and  parte  to  me  Mohegens."  *  And  certainly,  in  1660,  those  of  (^uabaog 
belonged  to  Maasatoii  or  ffdssameginj  as  he  was  then  called  (if  he  be  the 
«ame),  as  will  be  evident  from  facts,  to  be  found  in  the  life  of  Unctts.  He 
ovmed  Cape  Cod,  and  all  that  part  of  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  between 
Narraganset  and  Massachusetts  bays;  extending  inland  between  Pawtucket 
and  Cnarles  rivers,  a  distance  not  satisfactorily  ascertained,  as  was  said  before, 
together  ^th  all  the  contiguous  islands.  It  was  filled  with  many  tribes  or 
nations,  and  all  looking  up  to  him,  to  sanction  all  their  expeditions,  and  settle 
all  their  difficulties.  And  we  may  remark,  further,  with  regard  to  the 
Nipmuks,  that  at  one  time  they  were  his  tributaries.  And  this  seems  the  mora 
probable,  for  in  PkUip's  war  there  vras  a  constant  intercourse  between  them, 
and  when  any  of  his  men  made  an  escape,  their  course  was  directly  into  the 
country  of  the  Nipmuks.  No  such  intercourse  subsisted  between  the  Nana* 
gansets  and  either  of  these.  But,  on  the  contrary,  when  a  messenger  from  the 
Narragansets  arrived  in  the  coundrv  of  the  Nipmuks,  vrith  the  heads  of  some 
of  the  English,  to  show  that  they  had  joined  m  the  war,  he  was  at  first  fired 
upon,  though  afterwards,  when  two  additional  heads  were  brought,  he  was 
received  with  them. 

Massasoit  had  several  places  of  rendence,  but  the  principal  was  Mount  Hope, 
or  Pokanoket.  The  English  early  gave  it  the  name  of  Mount  Hope,  but  from 
what  circumstance  we  have  not  learned.  Some  suppose  the  words  Mount  Ihpt 
corrupted  from  the  Indian  words  JMbfi-top,t  but  with  what  reason  wc  are  not 
informed.  Since  we  have  thus  early  noticed  the  seat  of  the  ancient  chie&,  be- 
fore proceeding  vrith  the  life  of  the  first  of  the  Wampenoaga,  we  will  give  a 
description  of  it.  It  appears  to  the  best  advantage  from  the  villac^e  of  Fall 
River,  in  the  tovm  of  Troy,  Massachusetts,  fhnn  which  it  is  distant  about  four 
miles.    From  this  place,  its  top  very  much  resembleB  the  dome  of  the  state* 

He  learned  from  the  Indian  ibemselves,  "that  the  MasmchweUa  vtere  eaiUd  m  from  the  Blut 
Hilis."  In  the  vocabulary  of  Indian  wordg,  by  Rev.  John  CcUon,  the  definition  of  IfeuM^ 
ehusHt  is,  "  an  hill  in  thtform  of  an  arrow^t  head." 

*  Records  of  the  U.  Col.  in  Hazard^  ii.  9J. 

t  Alden^a  Collection  of  Epitaphs,  iv.  685.  President  StUet^  in  his  notes  to  the  second 
edition  of  Church's  Hist.  Philip's  W^r,  p.  7,  spells  it  M<mt-haup;  but  it  is  not  so  in  the 
text  of  either  edition.  Moreover,  we  have  not  been  able  to  discover  that  Mon4ap  is  derived 
from  Indian  word  or  words,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  it  R  corruption  of  the  tw« 
English  words  commonly  used  in  naming  it. 
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iMNiBe  in  BoiliuH|M  aeett  fram  muiy  places  in  the  yicinity,Bt  four  or  ^ve  miles' 
dkninee.  Its  h«giit  by  admeasurement  is  said  to  be  about  200  feet*  It  is 
very  steep  on  the  side  tO¥7afds  Pocasset,  and  its  appearance  is  very  regular. 
To  its  natural  af^pearanee  a  gentleman  of  Bristol  has  contributed  to  add 
aateciaUyy  fay  phMsitig  upon  its  summit  a  cireiihur  summer-house,  and  this  is  a 
mmcipel  reasen  why  it  so  much  resembles  the  Maasaehusetts  State-house. 
This  mount,  thodbre,  sincesome  time  previous  to  1824,  does  not  appear  as  in 
die  days  of  MusamC,  and  as  it  did  to  his  early  friends  and  visitors,  ffinslow 
and  MiMmden,  It  was  sufficiently  picturesque  without  such  addition,  as  an 
immeffWB  stone  originally  formed  its  summit,  and  completed  its  domelike 
appearance.  The  oetuvonal  summep-house  being  placed  upon  this,  completes 
the  cupola  or  turret  From  this  the  view  of  Providence,  Waiven,  Bristol,  and, 
indeed,  the  whole  surrounding  country,  is  very  beautifuL 

This  emnenco  was  known  among  the  Narragansets  by  the  name  Pokanokdy 
which  signified  in  their  language  Ihe  wood  or  Umd  on  Ike  other  tide  <if  the  water^ 
ondtothe  Wampanoaf^by  thename  iSlM0i90Bn#.  And  it  is  worthy  remark  here 
that  SMBqitenahi  was  the  name  of  the  place  where  Philadelphia  now  stands. 
Mr.  HtdbeweUer  say%  it  mgialRidd  Ikegrooe  <^  Ihe  Umg  pine  treeo.  There  was  a 
plaee  in  Middleboroiigfay  imd  another  in  Raynham,  where  he  spent  soma  part 
of  particular  seasons,  perhaps  die  summer.  The  plaee  in  Raynham  vras  near 
Fowlinjr  Pond,  and  he  so  doubt  had  many  others. 

Kr  Jmmao  Drake  is  the  first,  of  whom  we  have  any  account,  that  set  foot 
upon  the  shores  of  New  England.  This  was  in  1586^  about  seven  years  after 
he  had  taken  porotsnion,  and  named  the  same  country  New  England  or  New 
Albion,  upon  me  western  side  of  the  continent  It  is  an  error  of  long  standing, 
that  Prince  Charieo  named  the  country  New  England,  and  it  even  now  so 
stands  upon  the  pa^  of  history.  But  it  is  very  clear  that  Sir  iVanay  is  jusdy 
entitied  to  the  eMit  of  it  American  historians  seem  to  have  looked  no  fur- 
tlwr  than  Ptmce  and  Robefioon,  and  hence  assert  that  Capt  Smith  named  the 
country  New  England.  We  ^nU  now  hear  Smkh  \  on  this  mattor.  **  New 
Kngjand  is  that  part  of  America,  in  the  Ocean  sea,  opposite  to  JVbua  Mnon,  in 
the  South  Sea,  discovered  by  the  most  m^noiable  Sir  Ihmeie  Drdte,  in  his 
voyage  about  the  world,  ttt  r^ard  wkereofy  this  is  stiled  New  England." 

Ci^  iSMA,  in  1614,  made  a  survey  of  the  coast  of  what  is  now  New  En^ 
land,  and  becuise  the  country  was  already  named  New  England,  or,  which  is 
the  same,  New  Albion,  up<m  its  western  coast,  he  thought  it  most  proper  to 
stamp  it  anew  upon  the  eastern.  Therefore  Capt  SmiOi  neidbier  takes  to  him* 
self  me  honor  or  naming  New  En^hmd,as  some  writers  of  authority  assert,  nor 
does  he  give  it  to  King  Vharleo,  as  Dr.  Aohertson  and  many  others,  copying  him, 
have  doncw 

The  noUe  and  generous  minded  SmWt^  unlike  wlnierictis,  vrould  not  permit 
or  Bufier  his  respected  friend  and  cotemporary  to  be  deprived  of  any  honor 
due  to  him  in  his  dj^ ;  and  to  vriiich  we  may  attribute  the  revival  of  the  name 
New  England  in  1614 

It  vras  u^n  some  part  of  Cape  Cod  that  the  great  circumnavigator  landed. 
He  was  visited  by  the  **king  of  the  country,"  who  submitted  his  territories  to 
him,  aa  ISoh  had  done  oa  the  western  coast  After  several  days  of  mutual 
trade,  and  exchange  of  kindnesses,  during  which  time  the  natives  became 
greatly  attached  to  Sir  JFVanctf,  he  departed  for  England.  Whether  the  ^kmg 
of  the  country"  here  mentioned  were  MaesasoUy  we  have  not  the  means  ol 
knowing,  as  ocu*  accounts  do  not  give  any  name ;  but  it  was  upon  his  domin- 
ions that  this  first  landing  was  made,  and  we  have  therefore  thought  it  proper 
to  be  thus  particular,  and  which,  we  voiture  to  predict,  wiU  not  be  unaccepta- 
ble to  our  readers.! 

*  Yamo;rdeD,  259. 

t  See  his  " Ihaeiiptkm  o/  N.  Eitiglemd^^^  and  the  error  may  henceforth  be  dispensed  with. 

X  The  firat  autboritj  which  we  found  for  these  interestinr  facts,  (interesting  to  et^enj  son  of 
New  Eoglaiid,)  is  a  work  entitled  "  Naval  Biography,"  d&e.  of  Great  Britain,  2  veils.  8vo. 
London,  1805,  and  is  in  these  words  >— ''The  first  attempt  towards  a  ree^lar  colonization  of 
N.  England,  occurs  in  the  ^ear  1606.  It  will  eaiiiljr  be  recollected,  that  this  part  of  the  Aitier* 
lean  continent  was  first  distinguished  by  tJie  captains  Barlow  and  Amidat;  that  Sir  Fntncii 
Drake,  when  he  touched  here  on  his  return  from  the  West  Indies,  in  1586,  was  the  first  Kri;^- 
lisfamaa  who  lasdod  io  these  parts,  and  to  whom  one  of  the  Indian  kings  suboiiucd  his  territory ; 
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Smiih  landed  in  ma&y  pkeea  upon  the  diores  of  MuBOimti  donunioimy  oa^ 
of  which  places  he  named  Plimouih,  which  hi^pened  to  be  the  eame  whicb 
now  bean  that  name. 

Our  accounts  make  CfL  BarQwHomMo  QomM  the  next  viator  to  the  aborev 
of  Masaasoitt  after  Sir  IranctB  Drake,  His  vovage  was  in  1602,  and  he  wa» 
the  first  who  came  in  a  direct  course  from  Old  to  New  Enjiland.  He  landed 
in  the  same  place  where  Sir  Drancis  did  16  Years  before.  The  route  had  hith* 
erto  been  by  the  Canaries  and  West  India  Islands,  and  a  voyage  to  and  from 
New  England  took  up  nearly  a  year. 

We  can  know  nothing  of  the  early  times  of  MoMOioiL  Our  next  vintor  ta 
his  countiy,  that  we  shaU  here  notice,  was  Capt.  Tkomaa  Dermer,  This  wa» 
in  May,  1619.  He  sailed  for  Monhigon ;  thence,  in  that  month,  for  Virgioiay 
in  an  open  pinnace ;  consequendy  was  obliged  to  keep  close  in  shore.  He 
found  {daces  which  had  be^  inhabited,  but  at  that  time  contained  no  people ; 
and  fajther  onward  nearly  all  were  dead,  of  a  great  sickness,  which  was  itien 
prevailing,  but  neariy  abated.  When  he  came  to  Plimouth,  all  were  dead» 
From  thence  he  traveled  a  day's  journey  into  the  country  westward,  to  Na- 
masket,  now  Middleborou^  From  this  place  he  sent  a  messencer  to  visit 
MassasoiL  In  this  expedition,  he  redeemed  two  Frenchmen  from  Sias9(uoU*9 
people,  who  had  been  cast  awa^  on  the  coast  three  years  before. 

But  to  be  more  particular  with  C^>t  Dtmytr^  we  will  hear  him  in  his  own 
manner,  which  is  by  a  letter  he  wrote  to  Samud  Purduu,  the  compiler  of  the 
Pilgrimage,  dated  37  Dec  1619. 

«When  I  arrived  at  my  savage's  [Squanto^a]  native  country,  (finding  all 
dead,)  I  travelled  alongst  a  day's  journey,  to  a  place  called  JviannuuU^iwfif 
where  finding  inhabitants,  I  despatched  a  messenger,  a  day's  journey  &raier 
west,  to  Pocanokit,  which  bordereth  on  the  sea;  whence  came  to  see  me  two 
kings,  attended  >nth  a  ^uard  of  50  armed  men,  who  being  well  satisfied  with 
that  my  sava||;e  and  I  discoursed  unto  them,  (beinff  desirous  of  novelty,^  ||ave 
me  content  m  whatsoever  I  demanded ;  where  I  found  that  former  relations 
were  true.    Here  I  redeemed  a  Frenchman,  and  afterwards  another  at  Maasta- 

asd  that  Capt.  OosnoU,  who  made  a  little  suy  in  the  same  place,  g;ave  such  a  report  of  N. 
England  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  his  adventurooa  countrymen,  some  of  whom  immediately 
procured  a  chatter/'  &c.— Vol.  I.  p.  337,  338.  If  we  could  know  from  whence  the  above  was 
taken  (ihat  is,,  (be  authority  the  writer  of  that  work  made  use  of),  it  might  at  once,  perhaps, 
settle  the  question.  Oldnuxcn,  I.  25,  has  the  same  fact,  though  not  quite  so  circumslaniially 
related,  mr.  Banercft,  in  bis  I.  Vol.  of  the  Hist.  United  Slates,  supposes  Oldmixon,  throueti 
carelessness,  mistakes  Draie^M  landing  in  California,  in  1579,  for  that  in  N.  England,  in  ISSS, 
because,  as  we  suppose,  he  had  not  seen  the  fact  elsewhere  stated.  But  Drake  was  40  days 
from  Virgniia  to  Plymouth,  which  would  five  faim  time  enough  to  have  visited  N.  England. 
See  "  The  IJfe  and  Dangerous  Voyages  of  Sir  Francis  Drake/*  dec,  small  12mo.,  London^ 
(without  date),  page  133.    See  also  StiUi*9  Virginia,  p.  16. 

What  is  said  in  Blome*»  account  of  America,  p.  ZlO,  is  not  very  conclusive.  His  words 
are,  "  The  year  following  (1585),  Sir  Ricltard  Oreenvile  conveyed  an  English  eolony  thifber 
[this  author  mistakes  the  situation  of  the  places  be  describes,  in  a  wretched  manner},  under  tbe 
government  of  Mr.  Ralph  Lane,  who  continued  there  [yet  tie  is  speaking  of  N.  Eng.]  till  tbe 
next  year  (1586),  but,  upon  some  extraordinanr  occasion,  returned,  with  Sir  Francis  Drake, 
into  England,  being  accounted  by  some  the  nrst  discoverer  thereof.''  Blame's  work  was 
printed  m  1697,  and  may  have  been  Oldwtixon's  authority.  In  tbe  Gent.  Mag.,  Vol.  XXV., 
p.  291.  it  is  said,  **  Sir  Francis  Drake,  who  made  a  diseent  on  the  coast,  continued  there  but  a 
very  snort  time,  .lo  that  whatever  had  been  known  of  this  country  was  so  much  forgotten  in  1602, 
that  Gasnold  fell  in  with  the  coast  by  accident,  as  he  was  pursuing  another  design."  ForsUf^s 
error  about  Sir  Francis's  being  on  the  coast  in  1585,  is  surprising;  but  it  is  stiH  more  surpris- 
ing that  any  one,  pretending  to  be  an  historian,  should  copy  it.  S^  Forster,  S95,  and  Anspaeh, 
Newfoundland,  74.    In  Prince's  Worthies  of  Devon,  an  account  of  Sir  Bernard  Drake's 

'  '^It'mn  to  the  New  England  seas,  in  1585,  may  bo  seen ;  also  in  Purchase,  v.  1882.  Queen 
Jnutabeth  sent  over  Sir  Bernard,  with  a  naval  force,  to  dispossess  any  Portuguese,  or  otbers, 
that  he  might  find  fishing  there.  He  found  many  vessels  employed  in  that  business,  some  of 
which  he  captured,  and  dispersed  the  rest,  and  returned  to  England  with  several  Portuguese 
prizes.  Now  it  is  not  at  alt  improbable  that  Elisabeth  had  instracted  Sir  Francis  to  coast  op 
into  these  seas,  when  he  had  finished  his  designs  in  South  America  and  Virginia,  to  see  if  there 
were  any  vessels  of  other  nations  usurping  the  rights  of  her  citizens ;  and  hence  inattentive 
writers  nave  confounded  the  names  of  Sir  Bernard  and  Sir  Fronds',  they  being  both  distin- 

giished  admirals  at  that  time,  and  both  having  the  same  surname,  and  oric^nally  of  tbe  same 
mily.  Tbe  expedition  of  Sir  Bernard  was  tbe  year  before  that  of  Sir  Francis,  and  hence 
arose  the  anachronism.  Several  English  navigators  had  been  on  this  coast  before  1600.  Capt 
Georze  Drake  made  a  voyage  to  the  river  St.  Lawrence  in  1593;  but  whether  any  of  tbcss 
landed  in  what  is  now  New  England,  is  at  present  unknown. 
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ehuait,  -who  three  yean  Eonce  escaped  shipvnieck  at  the  nordi-eaflt  of  Cape 
Cod." 

We  have  mendoned  his  interview  with  MauasaUy  whom  we  suppose  was 
t>ne  of  the  lungs  mention^  In  die  letter,  and  ^uadequma  was  no  doubc  the 
other. 

In  another  lettei^  Mr.  Dermer  says  the  Indians  would  have  IdUed  him  at 
Namasket,  had  not  Squanto  entreated  hard  for  him.  ^  Their  desire  of  revenge 
The  adds)  was  occasnoned  by  an  Englishman,  who,  having  many  of  them  on 
board,  made  great  slaughter  of  them  with  their  murderers  and  small  shot,  when 
(as  theysay)  diey  offered  no  injury  on  their  parts.* 

Mr.  Tkmnaa  JMbrfon,*  the  author  who  maae  himself  so  merry  at  the  expense 
of  the  I^lgrims  of  Plimouth,  has  the  following  jpassafle  concerning  these 
FYendimen: — ^It  fortuned  some  few  yeares  beiore  me  En^ish  came  to 
inhabit  at  new  Plimmouth  in  New  England,  that,  upon  some  &tast  (^ven  in 
the  Massachussets  Bay,  by  Frenchmen,  then  trading  there  with  the  natives  for 
beaver,  they  set  upon  the  men,  at  such  advantage,  that  ihey  killed  manie  a£ 
them,  burned  their  shlpp,  then  riding  at  anchor  bv  an  iriand  there,  now  called 
Peddock^s  Idandj  in  memory  of  Leonard  Peddock  that  landed  there,  (where 
many  wiMe  anckiesf  haunted  that  time,  which  hee  thought  had  bin  tame,)  dis- 
tributing them  unto  five  sachems  which  were  lords  of  the  several!  territories 
adjoyning,  they  did  keep  them  so  long  as  they  lived,  only  to  sport  themselves 
at  them,  and  made  these  five  Frenchmen  fetch  them  wood  and  water,  which  is 
the  generall  worke  they  require  of  a  servant  One  of  these  five  men  oudiving 
the  rest,  had  learned  so  much  of  their  language,  as  to  rebuke  them  for  their 
bloudr  deede :  saying  that  God  would  be  angry  vrith  them  for  it ;  and  that  he 
would  in  his  displeasure  destroy  them ;  but  the  salvages  fit  seems,  boasting 
of  their  8trength|  replyed,  and  said,  that  they  were  so  many  that  God  could  not 
kin  themJ"  This  seems  to  be  the  same  story,  only  difierendy  told  fi^m  that 
related  above  from  SmUh, 

Dec  11,  O.  S4  1630,  the  pilgrims  had  arrived  at  Plimouth,  and  possessed 
themselves  of  a  portion  of  Aiassasoifs  country.  With  the  nature  of  their 
proceedings,  he  was  at  first  unacquainted,  and  sent  occasionally  some  of  his 
men  to  observe  their  strange  motions.  Very  f^w  of  these  Indians,  however, 
were  seen  by  the  pilgrims.  At  lengdi  he  sent  one  of  his  men,  who  Imd  been 
flome  time  with  the  Endish  fishing  vessels  about  the  country  of  the  Kenne- 
beck,  and  had  learned  a  utde  of  their  language,  to  observe  more  strictly  what 
was  nrogressing  among  the  strrasers  at  his  ^ace  of  Patuzet,  which  these 
intruders  now  railed  Phmouth.    This  was  in  March,  1681. 

•  In  his  "  New  Canaan/'  USt^.  ~~" 

t  Modern  naiuralists  do  not  «ee»  to  hare  been  aequainled  witk  this  antmd  1 
X  The  ieneth  of  a  yev  was  fixed  by  JuUm  Cauar  at  365  dayi  and  6  hours,  or  d65|  days. 
TliU  i  of  a  oay  beinr  omitted  for  4  years  amounted  to  a  whole  day,  and  was  then  added  to 
<he  Sb5  in  the  month  of  February ,  which  4Ah  year  was  called  leap  year^  because  it  leaped 
forward  one  day.  But  by  this  suppotation  H  was  perceived  that  the  year  was  too  long^,  and 
consequently  tlie  seasons  were  getting  out  of  place.  Pope  Gregory  found,  in  1962,  that  the 
vernal  eouioez,  which  at  the  tise  of  the  Nieene  council,  A.  D.  d»,  fell  on  21  Mair h,  fell  now 
10  days  beyond  it ;  therefore  he  ordered  10  days  to  be  stniek  out  of  October,  1582 :  and  to 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  difficulty  in  future,  decreed  that  3  days  should  be  abated  m  every 
400  years,  by  restoring  leap  years  to  common  vears  at  the  end  of  3  successive  centuries,  and 
making  leap  rear  again  at  the  close  of  every  4th  centarv.  Thos  1700, 1800, 1900, 2100,  dtc. 
Cboagh  divisible  by  4,  are  common  years,  out  2000,  SlOO,  2800,  &c.  are  leap  rears.  This 
method  of  keeping  the  3'ear  is  called  New  Sttlx,  and  that  before  the  relormation  by 
Gregory,  Old  Sttlk.  Even  this  correction  does  not  set  the  year  exactly  right ;  but  the  error 
is  so  small  that  it  amounts  to  scarce  a  da^  and  a  half  in  5000  years,  and  we  need  not 
trouble  ourselves  about  a  nearer  approximation. 

Because  this  correction  had  a  Catholic  or  Popish  oricin,  Protestants  would  not  for  a  long 
time  adopt  iL  At  length,  in  the  year  1751,  the  English  Parliament  enacted,  that  the  3d  or 
flept  of  that  year  should  be  called  the  14th,  thereby  striking  out  11  days,  which  their  calendar 
at  that  late  period  re<mired,  to  reduce  it  to  the  Gregorian.  And  hence  the  reason  of  our 
callb^  the  11  Dec.  O.  9-f  the  22  N.  S.  The  reason  also  of  our  adding  11  days  instead  of  10 
is  obvious,  because,  in  adopting  the  Catholic  method  170  years  aAer  it  had  Men,  introduced 
hj  Gregory,  another  day  was  gained^  and  thereiore  lO-f-lsxll. 
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We  have,  in  speaking  of  Samlet  and  Squanh^  observed  that  it  was  throu|^ 
the  agency  of  the  former  that  a  knowledge  was  sained  by  the  pilgrims  ofMa^^ 
sasoiL  It  was  upon  22  March,  1621,  that  they  Drought  the  welcome  news  to 
Plimoutb,  that  their  chief  was  near  at  hand  f  ^  and  they  brought  with  them 
(say  the  Pilgrims)  some  few  skins  to  truck,  and  same  red  herrings,  newly  taken 
and  dried,  but  not  salted ;  and  signified  unto  us,  that  their  great  ssgamore^ 
MassoioU,  was  hard  by,  with  ^uadeqtdna,  his  brother.  They  could  not  well 
express  in  English  what  thev  would ;  but  after  an  how  the  king  came  to  the 
top  of  an  hill  [supposed  to  be  that  now  called  WaUon%  on  the  south  side  of 
Town-brook]  over  against  us,  and  had  in  his  train  60  men,  that  we  could 
well  behold  them,  and  they  us.  We  were  not  willing  to  send  our  governor 
to  them,  and  they  unwiUing  to  come  to  us :  so  Squasdo  went  again  unto  him, 
who  brought  word  that  we  should  send  one  toparlev  with  him,  which  we  did» 
which  was  Edward  Window^  to  know  his  mind,  ana  to  signify  the  mind  and 
will  of  our  ^vemor,  which  was  to  have  trading  and  peace  with  him.  We 
sent  to  the  king  a  pair  of  knives,  and  a  copper  chain,  with  a  jewel  in  it  To 
^uadMpnna  we  sent  likevnse  a  knife,  and  a  jewel  to  hang  in  his  ear,  and 
withal  a  pot  of  strong  water,  a  good  quantity  of  biscuit,  and  some  butter^ 
which  were  all  willingly  accepteiL'' 

The  Englishman  then  made  a  speech  to  him  about  his  kin^Vlove  and  eood- 
ness  to  him  and  his  people,  and  that  ho  accepted  of  him  as  hn  friend  and  ally. 
^  He  liked  well  of  the  speech,  (say  the  EngliBn,)and  heard  it  attentively,  thou^ 
the  interpreters  did  not  well  express  it  After  he  had  eaten  and  drank  himself 
and  given  the  rest  to  his  company,  he  looked  upon  our  messenger's  sword  and 
armor,  which  he  had  on,  with  intimation  of  his  desire  to  buy  it ;  but,  on  the 
other  side,  our  messenger  showed  his  unwillingness  to  part  with  it  In  the 
end  he  left  him  in  the  custody  of  Qiuuie^uia,  his  brother,  and  came  over  the 
brook,  and  some  20  men  following  him.  We  kept  m  or  seven  as  hostages  for 
our  messenger." 

As  MaasoMoU  proceeded  to  meet  the  ESnglisfa,  they  met  him  with  six  soldiers, 
who  saluted  eacn  other.  Several  of  his  men  were  with  him,  but  all  left  their 
bows  and  arrows  behind.  They  were  conducted  to  a  new  bouse  which  was 
partly  finished,  and  a  green  rug  was  spread  upon  the  floor,  and  several  cush- 
ions for  ManoMiii  and  his  chiefs  to  sit  down  upon.  Then  came  the  English 
fovemor,  followed  by  a  drummer  and  trumpeter  and  a  few  soldiers^  and  after 
issing  one  another,  all  sat  down.  Some  sti*onff  water  being  brought,  the 
governor  drank  to  MasaoioU^  who  in  bis  turn  <^arank  a  great  draught,  that 
made  him  sweat  all  the  while  after." 

They  now  proceeded  to  make  a  treaty,  which  stipulated,  that  neither  tAfassa- 
foit  nor  any  of  his  people  should  do  hurt  to  the  English,  and  that  if  they 
did  they  should  be  given  up  to  be  punished  by  them ;  and  that  if  the  English 
did  any  harm  to  him^or  any  of  his  people,  they  (the  EnglM)  would  do  the  like 
to  them.  That  if  any  did  unjustly  war  against  him,  the  English  were  to  aid 
him,  and  he  was  to  cfo  the  same  in  his  turn,  and  by  so  doing  King  James  would 
esteem  him  his  friend  and  ally. 

^  All  which  (they  say|  the  kinff  seemed  to  like  well,  and  it  wta  applauded 
of  his  followers."  And  they  add,  **  All  the  while  he  sat  by  the  governor,  he 
trembled  for  fear." 

At  this  time  he  is  described  as  *<  a  very  lusty  man,  in  his  best  years,  an  able 
body,  grave  of  countenance,  and  spare  of  speech ;  in  his  attire  little  <Mr  nodiing 
difterinff  from  the  rest  of  his  followers,  only  in  a  great  chain  of  white  bone 
beads  about  his  neck;  and  at  it,  behind  his  neck,  hangs  a  little  ba^  of  tobacco, 
which  he  drank,  and  gave  us  to  drink.f    His  foce  was  painted  with  a  sad  red 

*  MourVs  narrative  is  here  coDtiuued  from  the  last  extract  in  p.  10,  without  any  omission. 

1 1  presume  that  by  "  drinking  tobacco/'  smoking  is  meant.  The  pilgrims  were  probably 
sot  acquainted  with  the  practice  of  smoking  at  all,  and  hence  this  sort  of  misnomer  is  not 
strange,  though  it  may  be  thought  a  Kttle  odd.  How  \wi%  tmokv^  went  by  the  name  ol 
drmhtng  at  Plimouth  I  do  not  leara :  but  in  1646  this  entry  is  found  in  the  Plimouth  records : 
— -'^  AntJumy  Thacher  and  George  Pole  were  chosen  a  committee  to  draw  up  an  order  con- 
cerning disorderly  drinkinj^  of  Tobacco.'' 

Roger  Williama  says,  m  his  Key,  "Generally  all  the  men  throughout  the  country  have  a 
tobacco-hag,  with  a  pipe  in  it,  hanging  at  their  back." 

Dr.  77Hic/ier  says»  that  an  aged  niau  iu  Pliiikouib,  who  was  a  great  sm«>krr,  ased  to  tvca 
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like  murrey,  and  oiled  bodi  head  and  iiice,  that  he  looked  greatly.  All  h'» 
£)Uowei8  likewise  were,  in  their  fiices,  in  part  or  in  whole,  painted,  some  black, 
aome  red,  aome  yellow,  and  some  white ;  some  with  crosses  and  otlier  antic 
works ;  some  had  akiuB  on  them,  and  aome  naked ;  all  strong,  tall  men  in  a|>- 
peaFBDce.  The  king  had  in  his  bosom,  hanging  hi  a  string,  a  great  long  kniie. 
He  marvelled  much  at  onr  trumpet,  and  some  of  his  men  would  sound  it  as 
well  as  they  could.  SamoMt  and  iS^uanto  stayed  all  night  with  us.**  Magsawii 
retired  into  the  woods,  about  half  a  mile  fifom  the  Engush,  and  there  encamped 
at  night  with  his  men,  women  and  children.    Thus  ended  March  22(1,  1G21. 

During  his  firat  yimt  to  the  English,  he  expressed  great  signs  of  fear,  and 
during  the  treatv  could  not  refinin  from  tremUing.*  Thus  it  is  easy  to  see 
h<yw  much  hand  he  had  in  making  it,  but  wovld  that  there  had  never  been  wone 
mnesmade. 

It  was  agreed  that  some  of  his  people  should  come  and  plant  near  by,  in  a 
lew  days,  and  live  there  all  summer.  ''That  night  we  kept  good  watch,  but 
there  was  no  appearance  of  danger.  The  next  morning  divers  of  tlieir  people 
came  over  to  us,  hoping  to  get  some  victuals,  as  we  imagined.  Some  or  them 
told  us  the  king  wouldhave  aome  of  us  come  to  see  him.  Capt.  StandUh  and 
hcuic  JUderitm  went  venterously,  who  were  welcomed  of  him  after  tiieir  man- 
ner. He  pave  them  three  or  four  nound  nuts  and  some  tobacco.  We  cannot 
yet  conceive,  (they  continue,)  but  that  he  is  willing  to  have  peace  with  us ;  for 
they  have  seen  our  people  sometimes  alone  two  or  three  in  the  woods  at  work 
and  fowling,  when  as  they  offered  them  no  harm,  as  they  might  easily  have 
done ;  and  especially  because  he  hath  a  potent  adversary,  the  Narrohiganset8,t 
tint  are  at  war  with  him,  against  whom  he  thinks  we  ma^  be  some  strength  to 
him ;  fur  our  pieces  are  terrible  unto  them.  This  mommg  they  stayed  till  10 
or  11  of  the  clock ;  and  our  governor  bid  them  send  the  king's  ketde,  and  filled 
it  with  peas,  which  pleased  them  weU ;  and  so  th^  went  their  way."  Thus 
ended  tlie  first  visit  <x  JlfoMOMtf  to  the  pilgrima.  We  should  here  note  that  he 
ever  after  treated  the  English  with  kuidness,  and  the  peace  now  concluded 
was  undisturbed  ftir  neariy  40  years.  Not  that  any  vmting  or  articles  of  a 
treaty,  of  which  he  never  had  any  adequate  idea,  was  the  cause  of  his  friendly 
behavior,  but  it  was  the  natural  goodness  of  his  heart 

The  piigrims  report,  that  at  this  time  he  was  at  war  with  the  Narragansets. 
But  if  this  were  the  case,  it  could  have  been  nothing  more  than  some  small 
ddrratshing. 

Meanwmle  Sqiimdo  and  SmtiMd  remained  with  the  English,  instructing  them 
bow  to  live  in  their  country ;  equal  in  aH  respects  to  Aahinacn  Cruso&s  man 
Friday^  and  had  De  Foe  lived  in  that  age  he  Alight  have  made  as  good  a  story 
from  their  history  as  he  did  from  that  S^AUxoMer  SeOdrL — *^  Squanto  went  to 
fish  [a  day  or  two  after  Manatoii  left]  for  eels.  At  night  he  came  home  with 
as  many  as  he  could  lift  in  one  hand,  which  our  people  were  glad  of  Thev 
were  fiit  and  sw^et.  He  trod  them  out  with  his  reet,  and  so  caught  them  with 
his  hands,  without  any  other  instrument*' 

ft  drhdcing  tobacco,  Hisi.  Piim.  3^  This  we  infer  wss  wiikin  the  recollectioo  of  ibe  an- 
ihor. 

The  notioo  that  tobacco  w  to  called  firom  the  isleod  Tobago,  is  erraaeoosly  entertained  bv 
maay.  When  Sir  Fntncii  Drake  discovered  the  country  to  the  north  of  California,  in  1579. 
the  writer  o(  the  account  of  his  ▼oyage  says,  the  Indiana  presented  the  admiral  with  a  small 
basket  made  of  rushes,  filled  with  an  heib  they  called  iahak.  From  another  passa^  it 
appears,  that  the  Indians  of  that  rerion,  like  those  of  New  England,  had  bags  m  which  tobacco 
was  carried.    Bnme^a  Voyage*,  JL  344-7. 

*  And,  with  this  fact  before  h'rai,  the  author  of  "  TaUa  of  the  htdiant  **  says,  the  treaty  was 
made  with  deUberatum  and  chetrfidnua  on  the  part  of  MataaaoU  ! 

t  Few  Indian  names  have  beea  spelt  more  ways  than  this.  From  the  nature  of  the  Indian 
lamniage,  it  is  evident  that  no  r  should  be  used  in  it.  Nahigonsik  and  Naatigansick.  R. 
WUHama. — Necbc^nsitt,  C7MMtm.— Nanlyrgausiks,  Ca^/em/er. —Naaohinanset,  Window' t 
Oood  Newafrom  N.  jBf^r.— Nanhyganset,  Judxe  Jolmaon*a  lift  of  Gen,  Greeiu.'-'Theae  are 
bat  few  of  the  permutations  without  the  r,  and  those  with  it  are  still  more  numerous. 

The  meaning^  of  the  name  is  still  uncertain.  Madam  Knight,  in  her  Journal,  22  and  SS^ 
■ays,  at  a  place  where  she  happened  to  put  up  for  a  night  in  that  country,  she  heard  some  of 
the  **  town  topers  "  disputing  aoout  the  origin  of  the  word  Narra^anael.^  "  One  said  it  was  so 
named  by  Indians,  because  there  grew  a  brier  there  of  a  prodigious  height  and  bigness,  who 
quoted  an  Indian  of  so  barbarous  a  name  for  his  author  that  she  could  not  write  it.''^  Another 
said  it  meant  a  celebrated  spring,  which  was  very  cold  in  summer,  aad  '^  as  hot  as  could  bs 
imagined  in  the  winter.'' 
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Tliis  Squanio  became  aAerwards  an  important  peraonage  in  Indian  polities; 
and  some  of  his  manoeuyrea  remind  us  of  some  managing  politicians  of  our 
own  times.  In  1622,  he  forfeited  his  life  by  plotting  to  destroy  that  of  Massa^ 
8oU,  as  will  be  found  related  in  the  life  of  Hobomok,  On  that  occasion,  Maasaami 
went  himself  to  Plimouth,  ^  being  much  offended  and  enrased  against  Tuqwm- 
tum;^  but  the  governor  succeeded  in  allaying  his  wrath  tor  that  time.  Soon 
afler,  he  sent  a  messenger  to  entreat  the  ffovemor  to  consent  to  his  being  put  to 
death ;  the  governor  said  he  deserved  death,  but  as  he  knew  not  how  to  get 
along  without  him  in  his  intercourse  with  the  Indians,  he  would  spare  him. 

Determined  in  his  purpose,  MassasoU  soon  sent  the  same  messenger  again, 
accompanied  by  many  otners,  who  offered  many  beaver  skins  that  ISMiuaUum  « 
mi^ht  be  given  up  to  them.  They  demanded  him  in  the  name  of  Mustuoitf 
as  being  one  of  his  subjects,  whom,  (says  Jfvndow,)  by  our  first  articles  of 
peace,  we  could  not  retain.  But  out  of  respect  to  the  English,  th^  would  not 
seize  him  without  their  consent  Mas$asovt  had  sent  his  own  kniie  to  be  used 
in  cutting  off  his  head  and  hands,  which  were  to  be  brought  to  him. 

Meantime  Smutnio  came  and  delivered  himself  up  to  the  governor,  charging 
Hobomok  with  his  overthrow,  and  telling  him  to  dehver  him  or  not  to  the  mes- 
sengers of  MassaaoUf  as  he  thought  fit  It  seems  from  the  narrative  that,  as 
the  governor  was  about  to  do  it,  they  grew  impatient  at  the  delay,  and  went 
off  in  a  rage.  The  delay  was  occasioned  bv  the  appearance  of  a  boat  in  the 
harbor,  which  the  eovemor  pretended  might  be  that  of  an  enemy,  as  there  had 
been  a  rumor  that  Sie  French  had  meditated  breaking  up  the  setdement  of  the 
English  in  this  region.  This,  however,  was  doubtiess  only  a  pretence,  and 
employed  to  wear  out  the  patience  of  his  unwelcome  visitors.  Hence  that 
MassasoU  should  for  some  time  after  **  seem  to  frown  "  on  the  English,  as  they 
comphun,  is  certainly  no  wonder. 

The  next  summer,  in  June  or  July,  MassasoU  was  visited  by  several  of  the 
English,  among  whom  was  Mr.  Edward  Winslow,  Mr.  Stephen  Hopkins,  and 
Sqtumto  as  their  interpreter.  Their  object  was  to  find  out  his  place  of  resi- 
dence, in  case  they  should  have  to  call  upon  him  for  assistance ;  to  keep  good 
the  friendly  correspondence  commenced  at  Plimouth ;  and  especially  to  cause 
him  to  prevent  his  men  from  hanging  about  them,  and  living  upon  them, 
which  was  then  considered  very  bimiensome,  as  they  had  begun  to  grow  short 
of  provisions.  That  their  visit  might  be  acceptame,  they  to<^  along,  for  a 
present,  a  trooper's  red  coat,  with  some  lace  upon  it,  and  a  copper  chain ;  with 
tliese  MasscuoU  was  exceedingly  well  pleased.  The  chain,  they  told  him,  he 
must  send  as  a  signal,  when  any  of  his  men  wished  to  visit  them,  so  that  they 
might  not  be  imposed  upcHi  by  strangers. 

When  the  English  arrived  at  Pokanoket,  MassasoU  was  absent,  but  was 
immediately  sent  for.  Being  informed  that  be  was  coming,  the  English  began 
to  prepare  to  shoot  off  their  guns ;  this  so  frightened  the  women  and  children, 
that  they  ran  away,  and  would  not  return  until  the  interpreter  assured  them 
that  they  need  not  fear ;  and  when  MassasoU  arrived,  they  saluted  him  by  a 
discharge,  at  which  he  was  very  much  elated  ;  and  ^who,  after  their  manner, 
(says  one  of  the  company,]  kindly  welcomed  us,  and  took  us  into  his  house, 
and  set  us  down  by  him,  where,  having  delivered  our  message  and  presents, 
and  havuig  put  the  coat  on  his  back,  aiui  the  chain  about  his  neck,  he  was  not 
a  little  proud  to  behold  himself,  and  his  men  also,  to  see  their  king  so  bravely 
attired.^  •  A  new  treaty  was  now  held  with  him,  and  he  very  go<Kl-iiaturedly 
assented  to  all  that  was  desired.  He  then  made  a  speech  to  his  men,  many  of 
them  being  assembled  to  see  the  English,  which,  as  near  as  they  could  learn  its 
meaning,  acquainted  them  with  what  course  they  might  pursue  hi  regard  to 
the  En^sh.  Among  other  things,  he  said,  *^Am  I  not  MassasoU,  commander 
of  (he  country  about  us  9  Is  not  such  and  s\uh  places  mine,  and  the  people  of 
them  f  They  shaU  take  (heir  skins  to  the  English.^  This  his  people  applauded. 
In  his  speech,  **  he  named  at  least  thirty  ptaces,"  over  which  he  had  control. 
^  This  being  ended,  he  lighted  tobacco  for  us,  and  fell  to  discoursing  of  Eng- 
land and  of  the  king's  majesty,  marvelling  that  he  should  live  without  a  wife." 
He  seems  to  have  been  embittered  against  the  French,  and  wished  ^  us  not  to 
suffer  them  to  come  to  Narraganset,  for  it  was  King  Jameses  country,  and  he 

*  Mourf9  Reiatim,  in  Col.  Mass.  Hist.  Sec, 
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yma  King  Jamais  man."  He  had  do  victuals  at  this  time  to  give  to  the  Eng- 
lish, and  night  coming  on,  they  retired  to  rest  supperless.  He  had  but  one 
bed,  if  so  it  mi|^t  be  called,  ^  being  only  planks  laid  a  foot  from  the  ground, 
and  a  thin  mat  upon  them."  *  **ne  laid  us  on  the  bed  ^th  himself  and  his 
wife,  they  at  the  one  end,  and  we  at  the  other.  Two  more  of  his  men,  ibr 
want  of  room.  Dressed  by  and  upon  us ;  so  that  we  were  worse  weary  of  our 
lodging  than  or  our  journey." 

■■The  next  day,  many  of  their  sachims  or  petty  ffovemors  came  to  see  us, 
and  many  of  theu*  men  also.  There  they  went  to  tneir  manner  of  games  for 
skins  and  knives."  It  is  amusinff  to  learn  that  the  En^ish  tried  to  get  a 
^hance  in  this  gambling  afiair.  They  say,  ''There  we  challenged  them  to 
shoot  with  them  for  skins,"  but  they  were  too  cunning  for  them,  ''only  thf^ 
de«ired  to  see  one  of  us  shoot  at  a  mark ;  who  shooting  with  hail  shot,  they 
wondered  to  see  the  mark  so  full  of  holes." 

The  next  day,  about  one  o'clock,  MassaaoU  brought  two  large  fishes  and 
boiled  them ;  but  the  pilgrims  still  thought  their  chiuice  for  refrrahment  veiy 
small,  as  "  there  were  at  least  forty  looking  for  a  share  in  them ;"  but  scanty  as 
it  was,  it  came  very  timely,  as  they  had  fasted  two  nights  and  a  day.  The 
English  now  left  him,  at  which  he  was  very  sorrowful 

"  Very  importunate  he  was  (says  our  author)  to  have  us  stay  with  them 
longer.  But  we  desired  to  keep  the  sabbath  at  home,  and  feared  we  sliouid 
either  be  light-headed  for  want  of  sleep ;  for  what  with  bad  lodging,  the  sav- 
ages' barbarous  singinf  ,  (for  they  used  to  mng  themselves  asleep,^  lice  and  fleas 
within  doors,  and  mu«Letoes  vrithout,  we  could  hardly  sleep  all  tne  time  of  our 
being  there ;  we  much  fearing,  tliat  if  we  should  stay  any  longer,  we  should 
not  be  able  to  recover  home  for  want  of  strength.  So  that,  on  Friday  morn- 
ing, before  sunrising,  we  took  our  leave,  and  departed,  Massamfvt  bemg  both 
gneved  and  ashamed,  that  he  could  no  better  entertain  us.  And  retaining 
JSsquanium  to  send  from  place  to  place  to  procure  truck  for  us,  and  appointing 
anotner,  called  Tokamahamon,  in  his  place,  whom  we  had  found  foithml  before 
and  after  upon  all  occasions." 

This  faithful  servant,  Tokamahianonj  was  in  the  fiunous  "voyage  to  the 
kin^om  of  Nauset,"  and  was  con^icuous  for  his  courage  in  the  expedition 
agamst  CaunbUanL 

In  1G33,  MassawU  sent  to  his  friends  in  Plimouth  to  inform  them  that  he 
was  very  dangerously  sick.  Desiring  to  render  him  aid  if  possible,  the  gov- 
ernor despatched  Mr.  WmaUno  again,  with  some  medicines  and  coitlials,  and 
Hiahhomok  as  interpreter ;  "having  one  Master  John  Hamden^  a  gentleman  of 
London,  who  then  wintered  with  us,  and  desired  much  to  see  the  country,  for 
my  consort"  f  In  their  way  they  found  many  of  his  subjects  were  gone  to 
Pokanoket,  it  bemg  their  custom  for  all  friends  to  attend  on  such  occasions. 
"  When  we  came  thither  (says  Mr.  Window)  we  found  the  house  so  full  of 
men,  as  we  could  scarce  get  in,  though  they  used  their  best  diligence  to  make 
way  for  us.  There  were  they  in  the  midst  of  their  charms  foi^  him,  making 
such  a  hellish  noise,  as  it  distempered  us  that  were  well,  and,  therefore,  unlike 
to  ease  him  that  was  sick.  About  him  were  six  or  eight  women,  who  chafed 
his  arms,  legs  and  thighs,  to  keep  heat  in  him.  When  they  had  made  an  end 
of  their  charming,  one  told  him  that  his  friends,  the  Enffliah,  were  come  to  see 
him.  Havinff  understandinf  lefl,  but  his  sight  was  wholly  gone,  he  asked,  toko 
WW  came.    They  told  him  ffinmotf,  (for  they  cannot  pronounce  the  letter  l^ 

*  La  Salle  says  ( Expedition  in  America,  p.  \\.)  of  the  Indians'  beds  in  general,  that  "  they 
are  made  up  with  M>me  pieces  of  wood,  upon  which  they  lay  skins  full  of  wool  or  straw,  but, 
Ibr  their  coverinr,  they  use  the  finest  sort  of  skins,  or  else  mats  finely  wrought." 

t  Wuttloio'9  KdaUon  The  Mr.  Hamden  mentioned,  is  supposed,  by  some,  to  be  the 
celebrated  John  Hamden,  famous  in  the  time  of  Charles  l.f  and  who  died  of  a  wound  received 
m  an  attempt  to  intercept  Prince  Rupert,  near  Oxford,  while  supporting  the  cause  of  the 
parfiament.    See  Rapines  England,  ii.  477,  and  Kermet,  iii.  137. 

It  would  be  hiehly  gratifying,  could  the  certainty  of  this  matter  be  known  ;  but,  as  yet,  we 
most  acknowlec^  that  all  is  mere  sjieculation.  Nevertheless,  we  are  pleased  to  meet  with 
the  names  of  such  valued  martyrs  of  liberty  upon  any  page,  and  even  though  they  should 
sometimes  seem  rather  vud  apropos  to  the  case  in  hand.  Wo  cannot  learn  that  any  of 
Hamden'e  biographers  have  discovered  that  he  visited  America.  Still  there  is  a  presumptioc 
that  he  was  .« j^  rningB  mmpdem,  that,  with  dauntless  breast, 

The  IttUe  tyrant  of  his  fields  withstood.**— 6bat*s  Ei.afly 

8» 
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but  ordinarily  n  in  the  place  thereof^*  He  desired  to  speak  with  me.  When 
I  came  to  him,  and  they  told  him  of  it,  he  put  forth  his  hand  to  me,  which  I 
took.  Then  he  said  twice,  though  very  inwardly,  £een  Wmsnouff  which  ie  to 
say,  Art  ihau  Windowf  I  answered,  Mhe^  that  is,  Yes.  Then  he  doubled 
these  words :  Matta  neen  toonekand  fwrnen,  ffinancw ! — that  is  to  say,  O  WwM" 
low^  I  shall  never  see  thee  again  !^  But  contrary  to  his  own  expectations,  an 
well  as  all  his  friends,  by  the  kind  exertions  of  Mr.  Wmdaw^  he  in  a  short  time 
entirely  recovered.  This  being  a  passage  of  great  interest  in  the  life  of  the  great 
MassasaUj  we  will  here  00  more  into  detail  concerning  it  When  he  bad  become 
able  to  speak,  he  desired  Mr.  Wmdaw  to  provide  him  a  broth  from  some  kind 
of  fowl :  **  so  (says  he)  1  took  a  man  with  me,  and  made  a  shot  at  a  couple  of 
ducks,  some  sixscore  paces  of^  and  killed  one,  at  which  he  wondered :  so  we 
returned  forthwith,  and  dressed  it,  making  mora  broth  therewith,  which  he 
much  desired ;  never  did  I  see  a  man  so  low  broufffat,  recover  in  that  measure 
in  so  short  a  time.  The  fowl  being  extraordinary  mt,  I  told  J9b66iiiiiocik  I  must 
take  off  the  top  thereof,  saying  it  would  make  him  very  sidL  again  if  he  did  eat 
it ;  this  be  acquainted  Mauassowai  therewith,  who  would  not  be  persuaded  to 
it,  though  I  pressed  it  very  much,  showing  the  strength  thereof,  and  the  weak- 
ness of  his  stomach,  which  could  not  possibly  bear  it  Notwithstanding,  he 
made  a  gross  meal  of  it,  and  ate  as  much  as  would  well  have  satisfied  a  man  in 
health."  As  WmsUw  had  said,  it  made  him  veiy  sick,  and  he  vomited  with 
such  violence  that  it  made  the  blood  stream  from  his  nose.  This  bleeding 
caused  them  maX  alarm,  as  it  continued  for  four  hours.  When  his  nose  ceased 
bleedinff,  he  fell  asleep,^  and  did  not  awake  for  6  or  8  hours  more.  After  he 
awoke,  Mr.  WmAmo  waedied  his  fiice  ''and  supplied  his  beard  and  nose  with  a 
iinnen  cloth,"  when  taking  a  quantity  of  water  into  his  nose,  by  fiercely  eject- 
ing it,  the  Mood  began  agam  to  flow,  and  again  his  attendants  thought  he  could 
not  recover,  but,  to  their  great  satiafiiction,  it  soon  stopped,  and  he  gained 
strength  rapidly. 

For  this  attention  of  the  English  he  was  veiy  mrteful,  and  always  believed 
that  his  preservation  at  this  time  was  owing  to  me  benefit  he  received  from 
Mr.  WinAow*  In  his  way  on  his  visit  to  MassasoHy  Mr.  Wmslow  broke  a  bottle 
containing  some  preparation,  and,  deeming  it  necessary  tn  the  sachem's  recov- 
ery, wrote  a  letter  to  the  governor  of  Plimouth  for  another,  and  some  chickens ; 
in  which  he  gave  him  an  account  of  his  success  dius  fiur.  The  intf^tion  was 
no  sooner  made  known  to  Massasoity  than  one  of  his  men  was  sent  off,  at  two 
o'clock  at  night,  for  Plimouth,  who  returned  again  widi  astonishing  quicloiesB. 
The  chickens  being  alive,  MassasoU  was  so  pleased  with  tliera,  and,  being 
better,  would  not  suffer  them  to  be  killed,  and  kept  them  vnnh  the  idee  of  nJs- 
iiig  more.  While  at  MassasoWs  residenoe,  and  inst  as  they  were  about  to 
depart,  the  sachem  told  Hohamok  of  a  plot  hud  by  some  of  his  subordinate 
chiefs  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  off  the  two  Enslish  plantations,  which  he 
chareed  him  to  acquaint  the  Engikh  with,  which  he  did.  MassasoU  stated 
that  he  had  been  urged  to  join  in  it,  or  give  his  consent  thereunto,  but  had 
always  refused,  and  used  his  endeavora  to  prevent  it  The  particulan  of  the 
evils  which  that  plot  brought  upon  its  authon  will  be  fbund  in  the  history  of 
fFUtuwamei. 

At  this  time  the  English  became  more  sensible  of  the  real  virtues  of  Massth 
strit  than  ever  before.  His  ereat  anxiety  for  the  welfiu^  of  his  people  was 
manifested  by  his  desiring  Mr.  Windsw^  or,  as  Window  himself  expresses  it, 
''He  caused  me  to  |ro  fit>m  one  to  another,  [in  his  village,]  requesting  me  to 
wash  theur  mouths  also,  Tmany  of  his  people  being  sick  at  that  timej  and  give 
to  each  of  them  some  or  the  same  I  gave  him,  saying  they  were  good  fi3k* 

*  Every  people,  and  coosequently  every  languaee,  have  (heir  pecatiorities.  Baron  Lahum' 
ten,  Menuriret  de  la  Amerifue,  n.  236,  277,  says,  **  Je  dirai  de  la  langue  des  Hunmt  ef  det 
Iroquoia  uiu  diose  aatex  eurietue,  qui  eH  qu*il  nt  ^ytrouvt  point  de  leUre*  labicdea  ;  e^ett  a  dirt, 
de  b,  f,  -m,  p.  Cmtndant,  cHte  langue  des  Hurons  parott  Hrt  fort  belle  et  de  im  son  tomt  a 
fait  beau;  quoi  qwils  ne  ferment  jamais  lews  levres  en  parlant."  And  "JTai  passS  quatre  jours 
h  vouloirfaire  vrononeer  h  des  Hurons  les  iettres  labiates,  maisje  n*ai  p&  y  r^ssir^  et  jt  croia 
eu^en  dix  ans  its  ne  pourrout  dire  ees  mots,  bon,  fils,  Monsieor,  Pomcnartrain ;  car  au  Heu  ds 
dire  bon,  ils  diroient  oaon,  au  lieu  de  (its,  Us  prononceroient  rils ;  au  Heu  de  monsieur,  caoon- 
iieur,  au  lieu  de  Pontehaitraiji,  Couchartraio. '  Hence  it  Mcms  (heir  languagfes  are  aoalo 
gout. 
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An  account  of  fak  chancter  as  given  by  jBb&oindk  will  be  fmwd  in  the  life  of 
that  chief  or  panieee. 

''Many  whilst  we  were  there  (says  fFinsUno)  came  to  see  him;  some,  by 
Aeir  report,  from  a  place  not  less  thui  100  miles  finom  thence.** 

In  1632,  a  short  war  was  curried  on  between  MmmmuoU  and  Cbsionicttf,  the 
«Bcbem  of  the  NarFBAansets,  but  the  English  interfeiinc  with  a  force  under 
the  spirited  Captain  SUmduh^  ended  it  with  verv  little  Uoodshed.  Maasasoii 
expected  a  serious  contest ;  and,  as  usual  on  such  oocAaons,  changed  his  name, 
and  was  ever  after  known  by  the  name  of  Oumamequin^  or  Ousameqidn,  Our 
historical  records  furnish  no  paiticuJar^  of  his  war  with  the  Naixagansets,  fur 
ther  than  we  have  stated. 

We  mi^  infer  from  a  letter  written  by  JRqger  Wmumu^  diat  some  of 
PUmouth  msdgated  Masaasoity  or  Outameqinny  as  we  should  now  call  him,  to 
lay  claim  to  Providence,  which  gave  that  good  man  some  trouble,  because,  in 
that  case,  his  lands  were  considered  as  belonging  to  Plimouth,  in  whose  juris- 
diction he  was  not  sufiered  to  reside ;  and,  moreover,  he  had  bought  and  paid 
for  all  he  possessed,  of  the  Naxraganset  sachems.  It  was  in  1635  that  Mr. 
ffilliams  fled  to  that  country,  to  avoid  being  seized  and  sent  to  England.  He 
ibund  that  Canmdcus  and  jlHantunnomoh  were  at  bitter  enmitjr  widi  Outonie- 
^titn,  but  by  his  great  exertions  he  restored  peace,  without  which  he  could  not 
have  been  secure,  in  a  border  of  the  dominion  of  either.  Oumimuquin  was 
well  acquainted  with  Mr.  WUUams^  whom  he  had  often  seen  during  his  two 
years'  residence  at  Plimouth,  and  was  a  great  firiend  to  him,  and  therefore  he 
listened  readily  to  his  benevolent  instructions ;  giving  up  the  land  in  dispute 
between  himself  and  the  Narracanset  sachems,  which  was  the  island  now 
called  Rhode  Island,  Prudence  Istand,  and  perhaps  some  others,  together  with 
Providence.  ^  And  (says  Mr.  WtUiamB)  I  never  denied  him,  nor  Meantinomjf^ 
whatever  they  denrea  of  me."  Hence  their  love  and  attachment  for  him,  for 
this  is  their  own  mode  of  living. 

It  appears  that,  before  Jl/Eanhmnomoh^s  reverses  of  fortune,  he  had,  by  some 
means  or  other,  got  j^ossession  of  some  <^  the  dominions  of  Ousamequxfu 
For  at  the  meeting  of  the  Commissionen  of  the  United  Colonies,  in  the 
autumn  of  1643,  they  order,  <<That  Plymouth  labor  by  ail  due  means  to  restore 
Waoscmequin  to  his  full  liberties,  in  respect  of  any  encroachments  by  the 
lianohi^ansetlB,  or  any  other  natives ;  that  so  the  properties  of  the  Indians 
jnay  be  preserved  to  themselves,  nod  that  no  one  sagamore  encroach  upon  the 
rest  as  of  late :  and  that  Woosamtmdn  be  reduced  to  those  former  terms  and 
agreements  between  Plymouth  and  him."  * 

Under  date  1638,  Gov.  Wirdhrap  says,  *^  Oumamddnf  ihe  sachem  of  Acoome- 
jneck,  on  this  side  Connecticut,  came  to  [him]  the  governor,  and  brought  a 
preseat  of  18  skins  of  beaver  fit>m  himself  and  the  sachems  of  Mohegan 
Dey<md  Connecticut  and  Pakontucketu"  They  having  heard  that  the  English 
were  about  to  make  war  upon  them  was  the  cause  of  their  sending  this 
present.  Thefiovemor  accepted  it,  and  told  Ouaameqidn,  ^^^  '^  they  had  not 
wronged  the  iSiglish,  nor  assisted  their  enemies,  they  had  nothing  to  fear ; 
aad,  jpving  him  a  letter  to  the  governor  of  Connecticut,  dismissed  bun  well 
8Bns&d.t 

In  1619,  OuMone^iim  sold  to  JIfSef  Siandi^  and  the  other  inhabitants  of 
Duzbury,  **  a  tract  of  land  usually  called  Saugktuckdj**  seven  miles  square. 
This  was  Bridjrowater.  It  had  been  before  granted  to  them,  only,  however,  in 
preemption.  They  agreed  to  pay  Ouscanequin  seven  coats,  of  a  yard  and  a 
hatf  each,  mae  hatchets,  eight  noes,  twenty  knives,  four  moose  duns,  and  tea 
and  a  half  yards  of  cotton  doth. 

By  a  deed  bearing  date  9th  March,  1653,  Ou$emaqwn  and  his  son  WamnUo^ 
[WamnMOy]  afterwards  ^sailed  Mexamdtr^  sold  to  the  En^ish  of  Plimouth  ^all 
those  severall  parcells  of  land  lyeing  on  die  south-easteriy  side  of  Siokunke, 
albs  Rehol)oth,  bounded  by  a  little  brooke  of  water  called  Moskitua^  westeriy^ 
and  soe  runinir  by  a  dead  swamp  eastward,  and  soe  by  marked  trees  as  OuiOc 
wneqtda  and  framtiUo  directed,  unto  the  great  riuer,  and  all  the  meadow  about 

*  Records  of  the  U.  Colooies.  f  Journal,  I  ft&i. 
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the  ndes  of  both,  and  about  the  neck  called  ChachacuBt,  also  Papasquaeib  neck, 
akK>  the  meadow  fix>m  the  bay  to  Keecomewett,"  &c  For  this  the  oonsideFar 
Hon  was  *^£35  sterlmg." 

By  a  writing  bearing  date  ^  this  twenty-one  of  September,  1687,"  Oitfome- 
qtdn  says,  **  I  Visameaum  do  by  these  presents  ratify  and  allow  the  sale  of  a 
certain  island  called  dhesewanocke,  or  Hogs  Island  which  my  son  WanrnUa 
sold  to  Richard  SmUh,  of  Portsmouth  in  ILL,  with  my  consent,  which  deed 
of  sale  or  bargain  made  the  7th  of  Februaxy  in  the  year  1653, 1  do  ratify,  own 
and  confirm." 

In  1656,  jRiUfer  JFiUiams  soyp  that  Ouiomeqwny  by  one  of  his  sachems, 
^  was  at  daily  feud  with  Pumham  about  the  tide  and  lordship  of  Warwick ;  " 
and  that  hostility  was  daily  expected.  But  we  are  not  informed  that  any  thing 
serious  took  place. 

This  is  the  year  in  which  it  has  been  generally  supposed  diat  Ouaamequm 
died,  but  it  is  an  error  of  Hulckm$<m^8  transplantmg  n-om  Mr.  HubhanPs  work 
into  bb  own.  That  an  error  should  flourish  in  so  jy;ood  a  soil  as  that  of  the 
^History  of  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,"  is  no  wonder;  but  it  is  a 
wonder  that  the  "accurate  Hvtchiruon  "  should  set  down  that  date,  fix>m  that 
passage  of  the  Indian  Wars,  which  was  evidently  made  without  reflection. 
It  being  at  that  time  thought  a  circumstance  of  no  consequence. 

That  the  sachem  of  Pokanoket  should  be  scarcely  known  to  our  records 
between  1657  and  1661,  a  space  of  only  about  three  years,  as  we  have  shown, 
is  not  very  surprising,  when  we.  reflect  that  he  was  entirely  subservient  to  the 
English,  and  nearly  or  quite  all  of  his  lands  being  before  disposed  of,  or  ^ven 
up  to  them.  This,  therefore,  is  a  plain  reason  why  we  do  not  meet  with  his 
name  to  deeds  and  other  instruments.  And,  besides  this  consideration,  another 
sachem  was  known  to  be  associated  with  him  at  the  former  period,  who  seems 
to  have  acted  as  Ousameqtdn's  representative. 

He  was  alive  in  1661,  and  as  late  in  tfiat  year  as  September.*  Several 
months  previous  to  this,  Oneko,  with  about  seventy  men,  tell  upon  a  defence- 
less'town  within  the  dominions  of  Ousamequin^  killing  three  peisons,  and  car- 

Sing  away  six  others  captive.  He  complained  to  the  General  Court  of 
assachusetts,  which  interfered  in  his  oehalf,  and  the  matter  vras  soon 
setded.f 

From  the  "  Relation  "  of  Dr.  I  MatheTf  it  is  clear  that  he  lived  until  1662. 
His  words  are,  ^  AUxcmder  being  dead,  [having  died  in  1662,]  his  brother  PAs{^, 
of  late  cursed  memory,  rose  up  in  his  stead,  and  he  was  no  sooner  styled 
sachem,  but  immediately,  in  the  vear  1663,  there  were  vehement  suspicions  of 
his  bloody  treacheiy  against  the  English."  % 

Hence,  as  we  do  not  hear  of  Alexander  as  sachem  until  1662,  which  is  also 
the  year  of  his  death,  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  he  could  not  have  been  long  in 
office  at  the  time  of  his  death  ;  nor  could  he  have  been  styled  *'  chief  sachem" 
until  after  the  death  of  his  &ther. 

Whether  Massasoii  had  more  than  two  sons,  is  not  certain,  although  It  is 
confidently  believed  that  he  bad.  It  is  probable  that  his  fiimiiy  vras  large.  A 
company  of  soldiers  from  Bridgewater,  in  a  skirmish  vrith  PkUipf  took  his 
sister,  and  killed  a  brother  of  O^amemiin,  whose  name  was  Unkompoen^  §  or 
Mkompaifu  \  That  he  had  another  orother,  called  Quocfe^uia,  nas  been 
mentioned. 

Gov.  ffinthrop  gives  the  following  anecdote  of  Ousamequin,  As  Mr.  Ed- 
toard  Window  was  returning  from  a  trading  voyage  southward,  having  left  his 
vessel,  he  traveled  home  by  land,  and  in  the  way  stopped  with  his  dd  friend 
JjfasaasoUy  who  agreed  to  accompany  him  the  rest  or  the  way.  In  the  mean 
time,  Ousamtquin  sent  one  of  his  men  forward  to  Plimouth,  to  surprise  the 
people  with  the  news  of  Mr.  WxnsUnjD*s  death.  By  his  manner  of  relating  it, 
and  the  particular  circumstances  attending,  no  one  doubted  of  its  truth,  and 
every  one  was  grieved  and  mourned  exceedingly  at  their  great  loss.    But 

*  Some  records  which  Mr.  Ikua^tt  consulted  in  preparing  his  Hiiioryoi  Attleborough,  led 
hiin  to  conclude  that  MassasoU  died  previous  to  June,  1G60. 

t  Original  manuscript  documenu.  The  particulars  of  these  matters  will  be  given  at  largi^ 
H'hen  we  come  to  treat  of  the  life  of  Unceu. 

X  Relation,  72.  $  £  Math£r,  U.  ||  Church,  38,  edit.  4to. 
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presently  they  were  as  much  surprised  at  seeing  him  coming  hi  company 
with  Ovaam/tquxn,  When  it  was  known  among  the  people  that  the  sachem 
had  sent  this  news  to  them,  they  demanded  why  ne  should  thus  deceive  them. 
He  replied  that  it  was  to  make  him  the  more  welcome  when  he  did  returuy 
and  that  this  was  a  custom  of  his  people. 

One  of  the  most  renowned  captains  within  the  dominions  ofMoMsasoU  was 
Cauitbitant,*  whose  residence  was  at  a  place  called  MUkqfoitd^  in  the 
present  town  of  Swansey.  His  character  was  much  the  same  as  that  of  the 
famous  MetaeomeL  The  Enflish  were  always  viewed  by  him  as  intruders 
and  enemies  of  his  race,  and  there  is  little  doubt  but  he  intended  to  wrest 
the  country  out  of  their  hands  on  the  first  opportunity. 

In  August,  1631,  CaunbiUmtvrBa  supposed  to  be  in  the  interest  of  the  Nar- 
ragansets,  and  plotting  with  them  to  overthrow  ManoMoii ;  and,  being  at 
Namasket  seeking,  say  the  Pilgrims,  **  to  draw  the  hearts  of  MasaoBoyfs  sub- 
jects fi-om  him ;  speaiiing  also  disdainfiiUy  of  us,  storming  at  the  peace  be- 
tween Nauset,  Cummaquid  and  us,  and  at  jFVfouanhim,  the  worker  of  it ; 
also  at  Tokamahanumj  and  one  Hobomok,  (two  Indians  or  Lemes,  one  of 
which  he  would  treacherously  have  murdered  a  Httle  before,  being  a  special 
and  trusty  man  of  MauasnyCsy)  Tokamahamon  went  to  him,  but  the  other 
two  would  not ;  yet  put  their  lives  in  their  hands,  privately  went  to  see  if 
they  could  hear  of  their  king,  and,  lodging  at  Namaschet,  were  dicovered  to 
Onc&crfont,  who  set  a  guard  to  beset  the  house,  and  took  Tiiquantunif  (for  he 
had  said,  if  he  were  dead,  the  English  had  lost  their  tongue.)  Hobbamok  see- 
ing that  Tifquanium  was  taken,  and  Coubakmi  held  [holding]  a  knife  at  his 
breast,  being  a  strong  and  stout  man,  brake  firom  them,  and  came  to  New  Pli- 
mouth,  fiill  of  fear  and  sorrow  for  IKsquanium,  whom  he  thought  to  be  slain." 

Upon  this  the  Plimouth  people  sent  an  expedition,  under  SUmdishj  of  14 
inen,f  **  and  Hchbamok  for  theur  guide,  to  revenee  the  supposed  death  of 
TSiquaniiwn  on  Covbatcmt  our  bitter  enemy,  and  to  retain  J^tptoft  another 
sachem,  or  governor,  who  was  of  this  confederacy,  till  we  heard  what  was 
become  of  our  friend  MoMosayL^ 

After  much  toil,  the  Htde  army  arrived  near  the  place  they  expected  to  find 
CaunbUanL  ^  Before  we  came  to  the  town  (says  the  narrator)  we  sat  down 
and  eat  such  as  our  knapsacks  afforded ;  that  being  done,  we  threw  them 
aside,  and  all  such  things  as  might  hinder  us,  and  so  went  on  and  beset  the 
house,  according  to  our  last  resolution.  Those  that  entered,  demanded  if 
Coubatant  were  not  there ;  but  fear  had  bereft  the  savages  of  speech.  We 
charged  them  not  to  stir,  for  if  CovhaUmt  were  not  there,  we  would  not  med 
die  with  them ;  if  he  were,  we  came  principally  for  him,  to  be  avenged  on 
him  for  the  supposed  death  of  Tiifucmiian,  and  other  matters:  but  howso- 
ever, we  woula  not  at  all  hurt  theu*  women  or  children.  Notwithstanding, 
some  of  tibem  pressed  out  at  a  private  door,  and  escaped,  but  with  some 
wounds.  At  length  perceiving  our  principal  ends,  they  told  us  Coubaiant 
was  returned  [home]  with  aU  his  train,  and  that  Tiiquantwn  was  yet  living, 
and  in  the  town ;  [then]  offering  some  tobacco,  {pud]  other,  such  as  they 
had  to  eat" 

In  this  hurley  hurley,  fas  they  call  it,)  two  guns  were  fired  ^  at  random," 
to  the  great  terror  of  all  out  St^uarUo  and  Tokamahamon^  **  who,  though  they 
knew  not  our  end  in  coming,  yet  assured  them  [so  fiightened]  of  our  honesty, 
[and]  that  we  would  not  hurt  them."  The  Inman  TOys,  seemg  the  squaws 
protected,  cried  out,  Nunsquau!  ^tensqyuua  !  that  is,  /  am  a  squano !  lama 
tquane!  and  the  women  tried  to  screen  themselves  in  Hobomol^s  presence, 
reminding  him  that  he  was  their  friend. 

This  attack  upon  a  defenceless  bouse  was  made  at  midnight,  and  must 
have  been  terrible,  in  an  inconceivable  degree,  to  its  inmates,  especially  the 
sound  of  the  English  guns,  which  few,  if  any  of  them,  had  ever  heard  before. 
The  relator  proceeds :  <*  But  to  be  short,  we  kept  them  we  had,  and  made 
them  make  a  fire  that  we  might  see  to  search  the  house ;  in  the  meantimei 

*  CorbUant,  Coubaiant,  aod  Conbitantf  were  ways  of  writing  bU  name  als«.  by  hit  coa 
temporaries, 
t  Ten,  says  the  RelaUoo. 
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HMamokjM  on  the  top  of  the  house,  and  called  Timumium  and  Tokama* 
kamon/'  They  aoon  came,  with  some  others  with  them,  some  armed  and 
others  naked.  The  English  took  away  the  bows  and  arrows  from  those  that 
were  armed,  but  promised  to  return  them  aa  soon  as  it  was  day,  which  they 
probably  did. 

They  kept  posBession  of  the  captured  wigwam  until  davUgfat,  when  they 
r^^^ased  thehr  prisoners,  and  marched  into  the  town  (as  they  call  it)  of  the 
NAmasketSk  Here,  it  aopears,  Squanto  had  a  house,  to  which  they  went,  and 
t  jok  breakftst,  and  held  a  court  afterward,  from  which  they  issued  fi>rth  the 
following  decree  against  CavnbUant  .*-~ 

<<  Thither  came  all  whose  hearts  were  upright  towards  us^  but  dQ  Cauba^ 
tanfa  faction  were  fled  away.  There  in  the  midst  of  them  we  manifested 
again  our  intendment,  assuring  then:i,  that,  although  Coubiiant  had  now 
escaped  us,  ^t  there  was  no  place  should  secure  him  and  his  from  us,  if  he 
contmued  his  threatening  us,  and  provoking  others  against  us,  who  had 
kindly  entertained  him,  and  nerer  intended  evil  towards  him  till  he  now  so 
justly  deserved  it  Moreover,  if  Mcuaaao^  did  not  return  in  safety  fi^om  Nar« 
rohigganset,  or  if  hereafter  he  should  mute  any  insurrection  against  him,  or 
offer  violence  to  THaqwmtum,  Hobomokj  or  any  of  ManaaovPi  sulijects,  we 
would  revenge  it  upon  him,  to  the  overthrow  of  him  and  his.    As  for  those 

Sirho]  were  wounded,  [how  many  la  not  mentioned,]  we  wore  sorry  for  it, 
ough  themselves  procured  it  in  not  staying  in  the  house  at  our  command : 
yet,  if  they  would  return  home  with  us,  ova  surgeon  should  heal  them.  At 
this  ofier  one  man  and  a  woman  that  were  wounded  went  home  with  us^ 
TVt^iMmlum  and  many  other  known  friends  accompanying  us,  and  offering 
all  help  that  might  be  by  carriage  of  any  thing  we  bad  to  ease  us.  So  that 
by  God*s  good  providence  we  safely  returned  home  the  morrow  night  after 
we  set  forth."  • 

Notwithstanding  these  rough  passages,  CauiMtani  became  In  appearance 
reconciled  to  the  English,  and  on  the  ISth  Sept  following  (1621)  went  to 
Plimouth  and  signed  a  treaty  of  amity.  It  was  tlirough  the  iotercession  of 
MomomU  that  he  became  again  reconciled,  but  the  English  always  doubted 
his  sincerity,  as  most  probably  they  had  reason  ta  The  treaty  or  submission 
was  in  these  words :— - 

*^  Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  we  whose  names  are  tmderwritten, 
do  acknowledge  ourselves  to  be  the  royal  subjects  of  King  Jamea^  king  of 
Great  Britain,  France  and  Ireland,  defender  of  the  friith,  &c  In  witness 
whereof  and  as  a  testimonial  of  the  same,  we  have  subscribed  our  names,  or 
marks,  as  followeth : — 

OHQUAMEHtm,       Nattawahuiit,       Quadaquina, 

CaWNACOME,  CAimBATAIfT,  HUTTMOIDEIf, 

OBBATINimA,  CmXXATABAK,  APANNOW." 

Of  some  of  these  sachems  nothing  is  known  beyond  this  transaction,  and 
of  others  veiy  litUe. 

Obbatinua  is  supposed  to  have  been  sachem  of  Shawmut,  where  Boston 
now  stands* 

Cawnaame  and  Aptmnow  may  be  the  same  befbre  spoken  of  as  Conee^nam 
and  Epanow,  though  I  am  rather  of  opinion  that  ,^^^n(M  means  JisfvMd  of 
Nausetf  J^fi^iUxmhnA  we  shall  again  meet  with,  under  the  name  Ni^wmon* 
Cofieconam  was  sachem  of  JUbnoTnk,  on  Cape  Cod. 

When,  in  tiie  winter  of  1623,  the  English  traversed  the  country  to  trade 
with  the  Indians  for  com,  they  visited  him  amonff  other  chieft ;  who,  tliey 
say,  *^  it  seemed  was  of  good  respect,  and  authont}r,  amongst  the  Indians. 
For  whilst  the  governor  was  there,  within  night,  in  bitter  cold  weather,  came 
two  men  from  Manamoyck,  before  spoken  o^  and  having  set  aside  theur  bows 

*  From  Mowri,  vi  ntpra.  and  •signed  only  with  the  capital  letter  A,  which  is  supposed  to 
stand  for  Isaac  Attertoriy  who  accompanied  SUmduh  perhaps.  From  the  use  of  the  praaooa 
in  the  first  person,  the  writer,  whoever  he  was.  must  have  Men  present 

*  See  chapter  i.  of  b.  ii. 
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and  quivera,  aeeording  to  their  miuuier,  sat  down  by  the  fire,  and  took  a  pipe 
of  tobacco,  not  using  any  words  in  that  time,  nor  any  other  to  them,  but  all 
remained  silent,  expecting  when  they  would  speak.  At  length  they  looked 
toward  Canacum;  and  one  of  them  made  a  short  speech,  and  delivered  a 
present  to  him,  fit>m  his  sachim,  which  was  a  basket  of  tobacco,  and  many 
beads,  which  the  other  received  thankfully.  After  which  he  made  a  long 
speech  to  him,"  the  meanuig  of  which  Hobamok  said  was,  that  two  of  their 
men  fell  out  in  a  game,  <*  for  they  use  gaming  as  much  as  any  where,  and 
will  play  away  all,  eren  their  skm  from  their  backs^  yea  their  wive's  skins 
also,"  and  one  killed  the  other.  That  the  murderer  was  a  powow,  *^  one  of 
special  note  amongst  them,"  and  one  whom  they  did  not  like  to  part  with ; 
yet  they  were  threatened  with  war,  if  they  did  not  kill  the  murderer.  That, 
therefore,  their  sachem  deferred  acting  imtil  the  advice  of  Conteonam  was 
first  obtained. 

After  consulting  with  this  chie^  and  some  of  his  head  men,  diese  messen« 
gers  desired  Ho6mfioil^«  judgment  upon  the  matter.  With  some  deference 
be  replied,  that  **  he  thought  it  was  better  that  one  ^ould  die  than  many, 
since  he  had  deserved  it;"  '^ whereupon  he  passed  the  sentence  of  death 
upon  him." 

We  shall  have  occasion  again  to  notice  this  chie(  at  whose  house  the  first 
act  of  a  tragic  scene  was  acted,  which  in  its  course  brought  min  upon  its 
projectors. 

When  Mr.  Edtwcard  Window  and  Mr.  John  Hotrnden  went  to  visit  MomaooU 
in  his  sickness,  in  1623,  they  heard  by  some  Indians,  when  near  CaiuiMUmf» 
residence,  that  Mouoatoit  was  really  dead :  they,  therefore,  though  with  much 
hesitation,  ventured  to  his  house,  hoping  they  might  treat  with  him,  he  being 
then  thought  the  successor  of  MauofoU.  But  he  was  not  at  home.  The 
squaw  sodiein,  his  wife,  treated  them  with  great  kindness,  and  learning  here 
that  MassaooU  was  still  alive,  they  made  all  haste  to  Pokanoket  When  they 
returned,  they  staid  all  ni^ht  with  CanmbUantj  at  his  house,  who  accompanied 
them  there  from  JUamosoiff. 

Mr.  Window  gives  the  account  in  these  words :— ^  That  night,  through  the 
earnest  request  of  ConhaUmi,  who,  till  now,  remained  at  Sowaams,  or 
Puckanokiek,  we  lodged  with  him  at  Mattapuyst  By  the  way,  I  had  much 
conference  with  him,  so  likewise  at  his  house,  he  being  a  notaUe  politician, 
yet  full  of  meny  jests  and  squibs^  and  never  better  pleased  tlun  when  die 
tike  are  returned  asain  upon  him.  Amongst  other  things  he  asked  me,  if  in 
case  he  were  thus  dangerously  nek,  as  MauaaoU  had  been,  and  should  send 
word  thereof  to  Patuxet,  for  madduty^  [that  iS)  physic,]  whether  their  master 
governor  would  send  it;  and  if  he  would,  whether  I  would  come  therevrith 
to  him.  To  both  which  I  answered,  yea ;  whereat  he  gave  me  many  joyful 
thanks."  He  then  expressed  his  surprise  that  two  Englishmen  should  ad« 
venture  so  far  alone  mto  their  country,  and  asked  them  if  they  were  not 
afraid.  Mr.  Window  said,  *^  where  ytob  true  love,  there  was  no  fear."  **■  But," 
said  CaunbUanty  "if  your  love  he  fucft,  and  it  bring  foHh  guekfruito,  how  eomdk 
U  to  pasoy  thai  tdun  we  come  to  Patuxet,  you  stand  vpon  your  guard,  with  the 
moum  qf  your  pieces  pmeniedtowardo  t»7"  Mr.  Window  told  him  that  was  a 
mark  of  respect,  and  that  they  received  their  best  fiiends  in  that  manner; 
but  to  this  he  shook  his  head,  and  answered,  that  he  did  not  like  such  salu- 
tationaf 

When  CoMinbUani  saw  his  visiters  crave  a  blessing  before  eating,  and 
return  thanks  afterwards,  he  desired  to  know  what  it  meant  ''Hereupon  I 
took' occasion  (says  our  author)  to  tell  them  of  God's  works  of  creation  and 
preservation,  of  the  laws  and  ordinances,  especially  of  the  ten  comsiiand* 
ments."  They  found  no  particular  fault  with  the  commandments,  except 
the  seventh,  but  said  there  were  many  inconveniences  in  that  a  man  should 
be  tied  to  one  woman.    About  which  they  reasoned  a  good  while. 

When  Mr.  Window  explained  the  goodness  of  God  in  bestowing  on  them 
■H  their  comforts,  and  that  for  this  reason  they  thanked  and  blessed  him, 

*  In  Williamt't  Key,  Maskit  is  iranslaled,  "  Give  me  some  phytic/' 
t  Good  News  from  ff.  England,  CoU.  AloMt.  Hut,  See, 
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<*tbi8  all  of  them  concluded  to  be  very  well ;  and  said  they  believed  almoet 
all  the  same  things,  and  that  the  same  power  that  we  call  God  they  called 
EkhtanJ*  ^  Here  we  remained  only  that  night,  but  never  had  letter  entelv 
tainment  amongst  any  of  them." 

What  became  of  this  chief  is  unknown.  His  name  appearing  no  more  in 
our  records,  leads  us  to  suppose  that  he  either  fled  his  countiy  on  the  mur- 
der of  Wxttwamidy  Ptkauot^  and  others,  or  that  he  died  about  that  time. 

WiTTuwAMET  was  a  Massachusetts  chie(  as  was  his  companion  Pefcnio^ 
but  their  particular  residence  has  not  been  assigned.  Withwoamti  was  a  des- 
perate and  bold  fellow,  and,  like  most  other  warriors,  delighted  in  shedding 
the  blood  of  his  enemies.  It  is  not  improbable  but  that  he  became  exasper- 
ated against  the  English  from  the  many  abuses  some  of  them  had  practised 
upon  bis  countrymen.  This  will  account,  perhaps,  for  all  the  severity  and 
malignity  portrayed  by  the  forefathers  in  his  character.  He  was  one  of  those, 
they  say,  who  murdered  some  of  the  crew  of  the  French  ship,  cast  away 
upon  Cape  Cod,  as  we  have  before  mentioned. 

That  ffUtuwamdj  Pekauol,  and  some  other  chiefs,  intended  to  have  freed 
their  country  of  intruders  in  the  year  1623,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  in  re- 
lating the  rise,  procress  and  termination  of  their  league  to  efi*ect  this  object, 
we  shall,  to  avoid  ue  charce  of  partiality,  adhere  closely  to  the  record. 

We  have  before,  in  speaking  of  Conmeewnf  or  Omeeofiom,  mentioned  the 
voyage  of  the  governor  of  Flimouth  to  that  sachem's  country  to  trade  for 
com ;  that  was  in  January,  1623.  Not  being  able  to  bring  away  all  he  ob- 
tained, Captain ^ItZeff  SUmdMivaB  sent  the  next  month  to  take  it  to  Plimouth, 
also  to  purchase  more  at  the  same  place,  but  he  did  not  meet  with  very  good 
reception,  which  led  him  to  apprehend  there  was  mischief  at  hand.  And 
immediately  after,  while  at  Gmeconam'f  house  with  two  or  three  of  his  com- 
pany, "  in  came  two  of  the  Massachusetts  men.  The  chief  of  them  was 
called  fVithtwamatf  a  notable  insulting  villain,  one  who  had  formerly  imbrued 
his  hands  in  the  blood  of  English  and  French,  and  had  oft  boasted  of  his 
own  valor,  and  derided  their  weakness,  especially  because,  as  he  said,  they 
died  crying,  making  sour  faces,  more  like  children  than  men.  This  villain 
took  a  dagffer  from  about  his  neck,  which  he  had  gotten  of  Master  ffesUnCt 
people,  and  presented  it  to  the  sachem,  [Omteonam,]  and  idler  made  a  long 
speech  in  an  audacious  manner,  framing  it  in  such  sort  as  the  captain,  though 
he  be  the  best  linguist  among  us,  could  not  gather  any  thinflrfit>m  it.  The 
end  of  it  was  afterwards  discovered  to  be  as  followeth.  The  Massachu- 
seucks  formerly  concluded  to  ruinate  Mr.  WtsUnCa  colony;  and  thou^t 
themselves,  being  about  30  or  40  men,  strong  enough  to  execute  the  same : 
yet  they  durst  not  attempt  it,  till  such  time  as  they  had  gathered  more 
strength  to  themselves,  to  make  their  party  good  against  us  at  Plimouth ; 
concluding  that  if  we  remained,  though  they  had  no  other  arguments  to  use 
against^  us,  yet  we  would  never  leave  the  death  of  our  countrymen  unre- 
venged';  and  therefore  their  safety  could  not  be  without  the  overthrow  of 
both  plantations.  To  this  end  thev  had  formerly  solicited  this  sachem,  as 
also  the  other,  called  kenoughy  and  many  others,  to  assist  them ;  and  now 
a^ain  came  to  prosecute  the  same ;  and  since  there  was  so  fair  an  opportu- 
mty  offered  by  the  captain's  presence,  they  thought  best  to  make  sure  of  him 
and  his  companv." 

CwMwnamy  after  tliis  speech,  treated  Stcmduh  with  neglect,  and  was  very 
partial  to  ffUHtwamdj  wnich  much  increased  the  jealousy  of  the  former. 
These  Indians  meantime  contrived  to  kill  Standishf  having  employed  a  **  lusty 
Indian  of  Paomet "  to  execute  the  plan.  The  weather  was  severely  cold, 
and  Standuh  lodged  on  shore  at  night,  and  this  was  the  time  he  was  to  have 
been  killed.  But  the  extreme  coldness  of  the  night  k«pt  him  fit>m  sleeping, 
and  thus  he  avoided  assassination. 

We  have  had  occasion,  in  the  life  of  MoBsaaoUy  to  mention  that  that  chief 
had  been  solicited  to  engage  in  this  confederacy,  and  of  his  charging  Hobomok 
to  warn  the  English  of  it  The  people  of  the  places  named  at  that  time  by 
MassasoUj  as  in  the  plot,  were  Nauset,  Paomet,  Succonet,  Mattachiest,  Mano- 
met,  Agowaywam,  and  the  Island  of  Capawack.  <*  Therefore,  (says  Mr. 
ffmslow  in  bis  Relation,)  as  we  respected  the  lives  of  our  countrymen  and 
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our  own  safety,  he  advised  us  to  kill  the  men  of  Massachuset,  who  were  the 
authors  of  t^  intended  mischief  And  whereas  we  were  wont  to  say,  we 
would  not  strike  a  stroke  till  thev  first  began,  J£,  said  he,  [Masfaaoit  to 
Hohomokj]  upon  this  intelligence,  they  make  that  answer,  tell  them,  when 
their  countrymen  at  Wichaffuscusset  are  killed,  they  not  being  able  to  defend 
themselves,  that  then  it  wiu  be  too  late  to  recover  their  lives,"  and  it  would 
be  with  difficulty  that  they  preserved  their  own;  <* and  therefore  he  coun- 
selled, without  delay,  to  take  away  the  principals,  and  dien  the  plot  would 
cease." 

Meanwhile  WestorCa  men  had  fiillen  into  a  miserable  and  wretched  condi- 
tion ;  some,  to  procure  a  daily  sustenance,  became  servants  to  the  Indians, 
''fetching  them  wood  and  water,  &c^  and  all  for  a  meal's  meat"  Those 
who  were  thus  degraded,  were,  of  course,  only  a  fow  who  had  abandoned 
themselves  to  riot  and  dissipation,  but  whose  conduct  had  affected  the  well 
bein^  of  the  whole,  notwithstanding.  Some  of  these  wretches,  in  their  ex- 
tremities, had  stolen  com  fit>m  the  Indians,  on  whose  complaint  they  had 
been  put  in  the  stocks  and  whipped.  This  not  giving  the  Indians  satisfiic- 
tion,  one  was  hanged.    This  was  in  February,  1683. 

About  this  capital  punishment  much  has  been  written ;  some  doubting  the 
fact  that  any  one  was  Jianged,  others  that  it  was  die  real  offender,  &c.  But 
in  our  opinion  the  ftcts  are  incontestable  that  one  was  hansed ;  but  whether 
the  one  really  guilty  or  not,  is  not  quite  so  easily  settled.  The  foct  that  one 
was  hanged  for  another  appears  to  nave  been  of  common  notoriety,  both  in 
Old  and  New  England,  fit>m  shortly  after  the  affiur  until  the  beginning  of 
the  next  century.* 

BIr.  Hvibbcrd}  has  this  passaffe  upon  the  afibir: — ^''Certain  it  is,  they  [the 
Lidians]  were  so  provoked  ynm  dieir  filching  and  stealing,  that  they  threat- 
ened them,  as  the  Philistines  did  Samson^s  father-in-law,  after  the  loss  of  their 
com ;  insomuch  that  the  compaqy,  as  some  report,  pretended,  in  way  of  satis- 
fiiction,  to  punish  him  that  did  the  theft,  but,  m  Yob  stead,  hanged  a  poor,  de- 
crepit old  man,  that  was  unserviceable  to  the  company,  [an  old  bed-rid 
weaver,|J  and  burdensome  to  keep  alive,  which  was  the  ffround  of  the  stoir 
with  which  the  merry  gentleman,  that  wrote  the  poem  auled  Hudib&as,  dio, 
in  his  poetical  fimcy,  n^e  so  much  sport"  And  fit>m  the  same  author  it  ap- 
pears that  the  circumstance  was  well  known  at  Plimouth,  but  they  pretended 
that  the  right  person  was  hanged,  or,  in  our  author's  own  words,  ''as  if  the 
person  hangea  was  really  guilty  of  stealing,  as  may  be  were  many  of  the  rest, 
and  if  they  were  driven  by  necessity  to  content  the  Indians,  at  that  time,  to 
do  justice,  there  being  some  of  Mr.  fFesUnCs  company  living,  it  is  possible  it 
might  be  executed  not  on  him  Uiat  most  deserved,  but  on  mm  that  could  be 
best  spared,  or  who  was  not  like  to  live  long  if  he  had  been  let  alone." 

It  vnll  now  be  expected  that  we  produce  the  passage  of  Hudibras.  Hero 
it  is: — 

"Tboafrfa  nice  and  dark  the  point  appear,  The  miglity  7\>ttipothfmoy, 

HQuotfa  JSUlph,)  it  may  bold  up,  and  clear.  Sent  to  our  Eiders  an  Emooy, 

That  SimuTS  may  supply  the  place  ^  Complaminr  lorely  of  the  Breach 

Of  soffenng  Saxtds,  is  a  plain  Coat,  Of  League,  beld  forth  bv  Brother  PaJUih^ 

Justice  gives  Sentence,  mao^  times,  Against  the  ArtieUs  in  force, 

Oft  one  Man  for  another's  cnmes.  Between  both  churches,  his  and  ours. 

Our  Brethren  of  New  England  use  For  which  he  craved  the  SainU  to  render 

(Aoice  Malelactors  to  excuse.  Into  his  Hands,  or  han|p  tfa'  Offender: 

And  hang  the  Guiltless  in  their  stead,  But  they,  maturely  havmg  weighed, 

Of  whom  the  Churches  have  leas  need :  They  had  no  more  but  him  o'  th'  Trade^ 

As  lateljr  't  happened :  In  a  town  (A  Man  that  served  them  m  a  double 

nieie  lived  a  Cobbler ,  and  but  one,  Capacity,  to  Teach  and  Cobble.) 

Tint  out  of  Doctrine  could  cut  Use,  Resolved  to  spare  him :  yet  to  ao 

And  mend  Men's  Lives,  as  well  as  Shoes,  The  JMian  Hoghim  Moghgcm,  too, 

IVs  precious  Brother  having  slaiiii  Impartial  Justice,  in  his  stead,  did 

In  thnes  of  Peace,  an  Indian,  Hang  an  old  Weaver  that  was  Bed-rid.. 

[Not  out  of  Malice,  but  mere  SSeal,  Then  wherefore  may  not  you  be  skioo'd; 

Beeanse  be  was  an  infidel,)  And  in  your  Room  another  WhippM  t " 

*  See  Col.  N.  H.  Hist  Soe.  iii.  148.  and  b.  i.  chap.  iii.  aide, 

t  Hif  t.  N.  Eng.  77.  %  Col.  N.  H.  Hist.  See.  tii.  148. 
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The  followiiig  note  waa  early  printed  to  this  paasa^^-^'^The  history  of 
the  cobbler  had  been  attested  by  persons  of  good  credit,  who  were  upon  the 
phice  when  it  was  done.**  Mr.  BvUar  wrote  this  part  of  his  Hudibras 
before  166a 

Thomas  Mortony  who  was  one  of  the  company,  though  perhaps  absent  at 
the  titne,  pretends  that  there  was  no  plot  of  tne  Indians,  and  insinuates  that 
the  Plimoutheans  caused  all  the  trouble,  and  that  their  rashness  caused  the 
Indians  to  massacre  some  of  their  men,  as  we  shall  presently  relate  from  a 
book  which  Mr.  Morton  published.* 

''Master  WtdofCs  plantation  being  settled  at  Wessaguscus,  his  semints, 
many  of  them  lazy  persons,  that  wodd  use  no  endeavor  to  take  the  benefit 
of  the  country,  some  of  them  fell  sick  and  died. 

^  One  amongst  the  rest,  an  able-bodied  man,  that  ranged  the  woods,  to  see 
what  it  would  afford,  lighted  by  accident  on  an  Indian  Iwm,  and  fi-om  thence 
did  take  a  cap  full  of  com.  The  salvage  owner  of  it,  finding  by  the  foot 
[track]  some  flngUsh  had  been  there,  came  to  the  plantation,  ai^  made  com- 
plaint after  this  manner.  The  chief  commander  of  the  company,  on  this 
occasion,  caUed  a  Parliament  of  all  his  people,  but  those  that  were  sick  and 
Ul  at  eascf  And  wisely  now  they  must  consult,  upon  this  hu£e  complaint, 
that  a  privy  [paltry]  knife  or  string  of  beads  would  weU  enough  have  quali- 
fied: And  Edward  lohnson  was  a  special  judge  of  this  business.  The  fact 
was  there  in  repetition,  construction  made,  that  it  was  fellony,  and  by  the 
laws  of  England  punished  with  death,  and  this  in  execution  must  be  put  for 
an  example,  and  likewise  to  appease  the  salvage ;  when  straightways  one 
arose,  moved  as  it  were  with  some  compassion,  and  said  he  could  not  well 
cainsay  the  former  sentence ;  yet  he  bad  conceived,  within  the  compass  of 
his  brain,  an  embrio,  that  was  of  special  consequence  to  be  delivered,  and 
cherished,  he  said ;  that  it  would  most  aptly  serve  to  pacify  the  salvage's 
complaint,  and  save  the  life  of  one  that  might  (if  need  should  be)  stand  them 
in  some  good  stead ;  being  young  and  strong,  fit  for  resistance  against  an 
«nemy,  which  might  come  unexpectedly,  for  any  thin^  they  knew. 

''The  oration  mieule  was  liked  of  every  one,  and  he  mtreated  to  show  the 
means  how  this  may  be  performed.  Says  he,  you  all  a^ree  that  one  must 
die,  and  one  shall  die.  This  young  man's  clothes  we  will  take  o^  and  put 
upon  one  that  is  old  and  impotent,  a  sickly  person  that  cannot  escape  death; 
such  is  the  disease  on  him  confirmed,  that  die  he  must.  Put  the  young 
man's -cltv^^  on  this  man,  and  let  the  sick  person  be  hanged  in  the  other's 
stead.  Amen,  says  one,  and  so  says  many  more.  And  this  had  like  to  have 
proved  theur  final  sentence ;  and  being  there  confirmed  by  act  of  Parliament 
to  afier  ages  for  a  precedent  But  that  one,  with  a  ravenous  voice,  begim  to 
croak  and  bellow  tor  revenge,  and  put  by  that  conclusive  motion ;  alleging 
such  deceits  might  be  a  means  hereafter  to  exasperate  the  minds  of  the  com- 
plaining salvages,  and  that,  by  his  death,  the  salvages  should  see  their  zeal 
to  justice,  and,  therefore,  he  should  die.  This  was  concluded ;  yet,  never- 
theless, a  scruple  was  made ;  now  to  countermand  this  act  did  represent 
itself  unto  their  minds,  which  was  how  they  should  do  to  get  the  man's  good 
will :  this  was  indeed  a  special  obstacle :  for  without  that  (they  all  agreed)  it 
would  be  dangerous,  for  any  man  to  attempt  the  execution  of  it,  lest  mis- 
chief should  befall  them  every  man.  He  was  a  person  that,  in  his  wrath, 
did  seem  to  be  a  second  iSGBnfWtm,  able  to  beat  out  dieir  brains  with  the  jaw- 
bone of  an  ass:  therefore  they  called  the  man,  and  by  persuasion  got  him 
fast  bound  in  jest,  and  then  hanged  him  up  hard  bym  ^od  earnest,  who 
with  a  weapon,  and  at  liberty,  would  have  put  all  these  wise  judges  of  this 
Parliament  to  a  pittiful  non  piuBj  (as  it  hath  been  credibly  reported,)  and 
made  the  chief  judge  of  them  all  buckle  to  him." 

This  is  an  entire  chapter  of  the  New  Caitaan,  which,  on  account  of  its 
great  rarity,  we  have  given  in  full.  In  his  next  chapter  Mr.  Morton  proceeds 
to  narrate  the  circumstances  of  the  "massacre "  ot  ffUtuwamd,  Pexguotj  and 
other  Massachusetts  Indians,  and  the  consequences  of  it    But  we  shall  now 

*  Entitled  New  English  Canaan,  4to.  Amsterdam,  16S7. 

t  Against  this  sentence,  in  tbe  margin,  ia—"  A  poor  complaint" 
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draw  finom  the  Flimouth  hisloriaii,  and  aAerwaids  idbo  Martoti?9  chapter  as 
we  find  occamoD. 

Mr.  Wtnthw  aays  tiiat  Mr.  WtattnCa  men  ''knew  not  of  thia  conspiracy  of 
the  Indiana  before  his  [John  Sanders,  their '  overseer  H  going ;  neither  was  it 
.known  to  any  of  us  till  our  return  from  Sowaams,  or  ruckanokick :  at  which 
time  ako  another  sachim,  called  fFasatgnneufO^  brother  to  OUakiesty  the 
aachim  of  the  Massachuaets,  who  had  formerly  smarted  for  partaking  with 
Conbtdanij  and  fearing  the  like  again,  to  purge  himself  revealed  the  same 
^^S  "  [^  MasmsoU  had  done.] 

It  was  now  the  33d  March,  1633,  ^  a  yearly  court  day  "  at  Plimouth,  on 
which  war  was  proclaimed,  ^'in  puUic  court,^  against  the  Massachusi 
Indians.  <<  We  came  to  this  conclusion,  (says  ffinmw,)  that  Captain  SUmdu 
should  take  so  many  men,  aa  he  thought  sufficient  to  make  his  party  good 
againat  all  the  In&uusi  in  the  Massachuaetts  Bay ;  and  as  because,  as  all 
men  know  that  have  to  do  with  them  in  that  kind,  it  is  impossible  to  deal 
with  them  upon  open  de&mce,  but  to  take  them  in  such  traps  as  tliey  lay 
for  others ;  therefore  he  should  pretend  trade  as  at  other  times :  but  first  so 
to  the  English,  [at  Wessaguscus,]  and  acquaint  them  with  the  plot,  and  the 
end  of  their  own  coming,  that,  comparing  it  with  their  own  carria^a 
Cowards  them,  he  nu|^t  wtter  judge  of  the  certain^  of  it,  and  more  fitly 
take  opportunitv  to  revenge  the  same:  but  ahouid  forbare,  if  it  were 
possiUie,  tiU  sucb  time  as  he  could  make  sure  ffUtmDomaij  that  bloody  and 
bold  vilkin  before  8{>oken  of;  whose  head  he  had  order  to  bring  with  him, 
that  he  mi^t  be  a  warning  and  terror  to  all  that  disposition*" 

We  will  now  hear  a  wonl  of  what  Mr.  Jlfaffon  has  to  say  upon  this  trans- 
action. ''After  the  end  of  that  Parliament,  [which  ended  in  the  hannng 
of  one,*]  some  of  the  plantation  there,  about  three  persons,  went  to  live 
with  ChBCdUMhadi  and  his  company,  and  had  very  good  quarter,  for  all  the 
former  quarrel  with  the  Plimouth  plantenkf  They  are  not  like  fftU  Som- 
men,  |  to  take  one  for  another.  There  they  purposed  to  stay  until  Master 
WaUm*8  arrival:  but  the  Plimouth  men  intendmg  no  good  to  him,  (aa 
tt>peared  by  the  consequence,)  came  in  the  mean  time  to  Wessaguscus,  and 
there  pretended  to  feast  the  salvages  of  those  parts,  bringing  with  them 
pork,  and  things  for  the  purpose,  which  thev  set  oefore  the  salvages.  They 
eat  thereof  wimout  suspicion  of  any  mischief  [and]  who  were  taken  upon 
a  watchword  given,  and  with  their  own  knives  (hanging  about  their  necks) 
were,  by  the  Plimiouth  planters,  stabbed  and  slain.  One  of  which  waa 
banged  up  there,  after  the  6laughter.*'§  When  this  came  to  the  knowledge 
of  CkSkaUntbufs  people,  they  murdered  the  three  finglish  who  had  taken  up 
tiieir  residence  with  them,  as  they  lay  asleep,  in  revenge  for  the  murder  of 
their  countrymen.) 

After  Skmdak  was  ready  to  proceed  against  ¥FUhuoamdj  but  before  he 
aet  out,  one  arrived  fit>m  Wessaguscus  almoat  famiahed,ir  and  gave  the 
people  of  Plimouth  a  lamentable  account  of  the  situation  of  his  fellows ; 
that  not  the  least  of  their  calamities  was  their  being  insulted  by  the  Indians, 
*  whose  boldness  increased  abundantly;  insomuch  aa  the  victuals  they  got, 
1 

*  As  meoUoned  in  onr  last  extract  from  this  aolhor. 

t  Referring,  it  j»  supposed,  to  the  quarrel  with  Caunhitant, 

i  The  person  who  proposed  hanging  a  sick  man  instead  of  the  real  offender. 

I  New  English  Canaan,  111.  f  Ibid. 

f  His  name  was  Phmehas  PrsL  An  Indian  followed  him  to  kill  him,  bat,  by  losing  the 
direct  path,  the  Indian  missed  him.  In  166S,  the  general  court  of  Massachosetts,  in  answer 
to  a  petition  of  Phinehai  Pratf  tlien  of  Charlestown,  which  was  accompanied  ''  with  a  nar- 
fntire  of  the  straights  and  hardships  that  the  first  planters  of  this  colony  underwent  in  their 
endeavors  to  plant  themselves  at  Plimouth,  and  since,  whereof  he  was  one,  the  court  judgeth 
it  meet  to  grant  him  900  acres  of  land,  where  it  is  to  be  had,  not  hindermg  a  plantation." 
M8.  among  tivtJUa  in  our  state-hoiue. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  the  Ikarrative  of  Prat,  after  long  search.  Mr.  Hubbard 
pvobably  used  it  in  compiling  his  Hist,  of  New  England. 

At  the  coort.  3  May,  1665,  land  was  ordered  to  be  laid  ont  for  Prat,  '<in  the  wilderness  on 
Ibe  east  of  the  Merrimack  JH-'etf  near  the  upper  end  of  Nacook  Brook,  on  the  southeast  of  it.'' 
Court  FUes,  ut  tupra. 

Prat  married,  in  Plimouth,  a  daughter  of  CuthbeH  Cuthbertaon,  in  1630.  See  2  CoL  HUL 
fioc.viL  122. 
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they  Fthe  IndiaiiBl  would  take  it  out  of  theur  pots,  and  eat  Htl  before  their 
faces/'  and  that  it  they  tried  to  prevent  them,  they  would  nold  a  knife  at 
their  •breasts:  and  to  satisfy  them,  they  had  hanged  one  of  their  company: 
^  That  they  had  sold  their  clothes  for  com,  and  were  ready  to  starve  both 
with  cold  and  hunger  also,  because  they  could  not  endure  to  get  victuals  by 
reason  of  their  nakedness." 

This  truly  was  a  wretched  picture  of  this  second  colony  of  Massachusetts, 
the  knowledge  of  which  (says  ffind<HD\  '^eave  us  good  encouragement  to 
proceed  in  our  intendments."  Accordmgly,  the  next  day,  StmuEuft,  with 
Ittobomok  and  eight  Englishmen,  set  out  upon  the  expedition.  His  taking  so 
few  men  shows  how  a  few  Enfflish  guns  were  yet  feared  by  the  Indians. 
Nevertheless,  the  historians  woiud  have  us  understand  that  SUtnduk  would 
take  no  more,  because  he  would  not  have  the  Indians  mistrust  that  he  came 
to  fight  them ;  and  they  would  insinuate  that  it  was  owing  to  his  great  valor. 

\^en  Standish  arrived  at  Wessaguscus,  he  found  the  people  scattered 
about,  apprehending  no  danser  whatever,  engaged  in  their  ordinary  afiairs. 
When  he  told  them  of  the  oEmcer  they  were  in  from  the  Indians,  they  said 
^  they  feared  not  the  Indians,  but  lived,  and  suffered  them  to  lodge  with 
them,  not  having  sword  or  ^[un,  or  needing  the  same."  Siandidi  now  in- 
formed them  of  the  plot,  which  was  the  first  intimation,  it  appears,  they  had 
of  it  He  ordered  tnem  to  call  in  their  men,  and  enjoined  secrecy  of  his 
intended  massacre.  But  it  seems  from  Windovfi  Relation,  that  the  Indians 
got  word  of  it,  or  mistrusted  his  design ;  probablv  some  of  the  Wessagus- 
cus men  warned  them  of  it,  who  did  not  believe  there  was  any  plot 

Meantime,  an  Indian  came  to  trade,  and  afterwards  went  away  in  friend- 
ship. StandMf  more  sagacious  than  the  rest,  said  he  saw  treachery  in  hia 
eye,  and  suspected  his  end  in  coming  there  was  discovered.  Shortly  after, 
Ptkavoi,  *^yfno  was  a  paniese,*  beinf  a  man  of  a  notable  spirit,"  came  to 
Hobomok,  and  told  him.  He  undeniooa  (ht  tapknn  uxu  come  to  kUl  Mm  and  the 
rest  of  the  Indians  there.  **  Tell  him,  (said  Peksuot,)  we  know  it,  but  fear  him 
not,  neither  will  we  shun  him ;  but  let  him  begin  when  he  dare  [s],  he  will 
not  take  us  unawares." 

The  Indians  now,  as  we  might  expect,  began  to  prepare  to  meet  the 
danger,  and  the  Endish  say  many  of^  them  came  divers  times  into  their 
presence,  and '^  would  whet  and  sharpen  the  point  of  their  knives,"  <*and 
use  many  other  insulting  vestures  and  speechea  Amongst  the  res^  WUhi- 
tcamat  bragged  of  the  excellency  of  his  knife.  On  the  end  of  the  handle  there 
was  pictured  a  woman's  face ;  but,  said  he,  /  have  another  at  homey  tDheretcith  1 
have  killed  both  Dreru^  and  Englith^and  that  hath  a  man^sface  on  it ;  and  by  and 
hf  these  two  must  marry/*  To  this  he  added,  Hinnaim  ramen,  hiknaim  mi- 
CHEN,  MATTA  CUTS :  that  is.  By  and  by  it  should  Me,  and  by  and  ly  U  should  eatj 
but  not  speak,  **  Also  Pecksuot^  (continues  fftndowy)  being  a  man  of  greater 
stature  tnan  the  cap^in,  told  him  though  he  were  a  great  captain,  yet  he  was 
but  a  little  man :  and,  said  he,  though  I  be  no  sachem,  yet  I  am  a  mim  qf  great 
strength  and  courage.  These  things  the  captain  observed,  yet  bare  with  pa- 
tience for  the  present" 

It  will  be  seen,  in  what  we  have  related,  as  well  as  what  we  are  about  to 
add,  that  Thomas  Morton^s  account,  in  some  of.  the  main  &cts,  agrees  with 
that  of  Window.  From  the  latter  it  appears  that  Standish,  after  considerable 
manceuvering,  could  get  advantage  over  but  few  of  the  Indiana  At  length, 
having  got  Feksuot  and  ffittuwamat  ^hoth  tosether,  with  another  man,  and 

youth  of  some  eighteen  years  of  ace,  which  was  brother  to  Wittuwitmat, 
and,  villain  like,  trod  in  his  steps,  daily  putting  many  tricks  upon  the  weakei 
sort  of  men,  and  having  about  as  many  of  his  own  company  in  a  room  with 
them,  ffave  the  word  to  nis  men,  and,  the  door  being  fast  shut,  began  himself 
with  feeksuot,  and,  snatching  his  own  knife  from  his  fieck,  though  with  much 

•  "  Tbe  Panieses  are  men  of  r;reat  courage  and  wisedome,  and  to  these  alio  ihe  DeaiU 
appeareih  more  familiarly  than  to  others,  and  as  wee  conceiae,  maketh  cooenaiit  with  them  to 
preserue  them  from  death  by  wounds  with  arrows,  knives,  hatchets,  &c."  Wmsfow't^  Rela^ 
tion.  In  speaking  of  the  on^n  of  calumet^  Charlevoix  says,  some  Indians  told  him 'that  it 
was  given  by  the  sun  to  Panu,  a  nation  upon  the  Missouri,     Voyage  dgns  PAmeriquA. 
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fltraggliiury  and  h3Ud  him  (herewith — the  point  whereof  he  had  made  aa  shaxp 
as  a  neecSe,  and  sround  the  back  also  to  an  edge.  JftUwoamd  and  the  other 
man  tike  rtd  kSUS,  and  took  (hit  youths  uihom  (he  captam  caused  to  be  hanged." 

We  could  now  wish  this  bioodv  tale  were  finished,  but  we  have  ])romised 
lo  keep  close  to  the  record.  Mr.  Wvndmo  continues,  ^  But  ii  is  tnartdSblt 
haw  maimf  utounds  (hue  two  pamtees  rectwed  hrfore  theff  died^  not  making  anjf 
ftarfidwoiMt^luicaUidngaithiar.w 

'^HMamoek  stood  by  all  this  time,*  and  meddled  not,  observing  how  our 
men  demeaned  themselves  in  this  action."  After  the  affiray  was  ended,  he 
said  to  iSEonduA,  *^  Yesterday  Peeksuat  brsj^^ged  of  his  own  strength  and 
stature,  said,  though  you  were  a  great  captain,  yet  you  were  but  a  litue  man ; 
but  to-day  I  see  you  are  big  enough  to  lay  him  on  the  ground." 

Standish  was  now  sent  to  a  company  of  ffe3tan?8  men,  who  ordered  them 
to  kill  the  Indians  that  were  among  diem.  They  kilUd  two.  Himself  with 
some  of  his  men  killed  another^  at  another  place.  As  they  were  pursuing 
this  business,  intending  to  kill  all  they  could  lay  hands  upon,  <<  through  the 
negligence  of  one  man,  an  Indian  escaped,  who  discovered  [disclosed]  and 
CTMsed  their  preceedinffs." 

Joined  by  some  of  Mr.  WeetmCt  men,  Stamdish  discovered  a  few  Indians, 
and  pursued  them.  SUmdith  gained  a  hill  which  the  Indians  also  strove  to 
occupy,  and  who,  after  shooting  a  few  arrows,  fled.  **  Whereupon  Hobho' 
moek  cast  off  his  coat,  and  being  a  known  psniese,  theirs  being  now  killed, 
chased  them  so  fiist,  as  our  people  were  not  able  to  hold  way  with  him." 
One  who  made  a  stand  to  shoot  Standieh  had  his  arm  broken  by  a  shot, 
which  is  all. the  advantage  claimed  by  the  English.  The  Indiana ^t  into  a 
swamp,  and  after  some  bravadoing  on  both  sides,  the  parties  separated. 
After  assisting  the  settlen  of  Wessafuscus  to  leave  the  place,  the  English 
returned  to  Plimoutb,  taking  along  the  head  of  Wittuwamet^  which  they  set 
up  in  their  fort. 

Meanwhile  the  Indian  that  followed  Prat  firom  Wessaguscus,  as  he  returned 
from  Manomet,  called  at  Plimoutb  in  a  firiendly  manner,  and  was  there 
seized  and  put  in  irons.  Being  asked  if  he  knew  the  head  of  Wittuwametj 
said  he  dio,  and  ** looked  piteously"  unon  it.  ''Then  he  confessed  the 
plot,"  and  said  his  sachem,  Obtakkeij  haa  been  drawn  into  it  bv  the  impor- 
tunity of  all  the  people.  He  denied  any  hand  in  it  himself  and  begjj^ea  his 
life  might  be  spared.  Said  he  was  not  a  Massachuset,  but  only  resided  as  a 
stranger  among  them.  Hobomok  **  also  ^ve  a  good  report  of  him,  and  be- 
sougM  for  him ;  but  was  bribed  so  to  do  it."  They  finally  concluded  to  spare 
him,  *^  the  rather,  because  we  desired  he  misht  carry  a  message  to  OUahestJ* 
The  mesMkge  they  charged  him  with  was  this,  that  they  had  never  intended 
to  deal  so  with  imn,  umil  they  were  ^vced  to  it  by  their  treachery,  and, 
therefore,  they  might  thank  ttiemselves  for  their  own  overthrow ;  and  as  he 
bad  now  becan,  if  he  persisted  in  his  course,  "  his  country  should  not  hold 
him : "  that  he  should  forthwith  send  to  Plimoutb  ^  the  thzee  Englishmen  he 
had,  and  not  kill  them."f 

The  English  heard  nothing  finom  OUakied  for  a  long  time ;  at  lengtli  he 
sent  a  woman  to  them,  fprobM>ly  no  man  would  venture,)  to  tell  them  he 
was  sorry  that  the  English  were  killed,  before  he  heard  from  them,  also 
that  he  wished  for  peace,  biit  none  of  his  men  durst  come  to  treat  about  it. 
The  English  learned  from  this  woman,  that  he  was  in  great  consternation, 
«  having  forsaken  his  dwelling,  and  daily  removed  firom  place  to  place,  ez- 
fiecting  when  we  would  take  further  vengeance  on  him."  The  terror  was 
now  general  among  them,  and  many,  as  we  have  elsewhere  said,  died  through 
fear  and  want.    To  this  dismal  narrative  Mr.  ffl$idow  adds,  '^  And  certainly 

*  This.  w«  tappoM,  is  the  afiair  to  which  President  Allen  alludes,  in  his  American  Biog- 
raphy, {id  ed.)  when  he  says,  "  he  [Hobomok]  foughi  bracdy  by  his  [Siandish^a]  side,  m 
1GZ3."     If  standing  and  looking  on  be  figfatuig,  then  did  HMOiitok  Jght  bravely  on  this 


t  MortoUf  in  his  New  Catuum,  111,  says,  these  three  men  went  to  reside  with  Chikataubut ; 
iKiHre  Morton  very  reasonably  sorgests,  tnat  if  the  Plimoulh  people  intended  the  men  of 
Wessaguscus  any  good,  why  did  ISty  not  fiisft  see  that  all  of  them  were  oot  of  danger,  before 
afieinamr  var  f 
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I 
h  is  Strang  to  hear  how  many  of  late  hare,  and  Mill  da3y  Se  amongaf 
them ;  neither  is  there  any  likelihood  it  will  easBy  eeaae ;  because  througb 
fear  they  set  little  or  no  corn,  which  is  the  staff  of  life,  and  withovt  whicb 
they  cannot  long  preserve  health  and  strength.*^ 

These  afiairs  call  for  no  commentary,  that  mast  accompany  every  mind 
through  every  step  of  the  relation.  It  woold  be  weakness,  as  appears  to  ua, 
to  attempt  a  vindication  of  the  rash  conduct  of  the  English.  Amid  their 
sufferings,  some  poor  Indians  rescued  to  attempt  to  appease  the  wrath  of 
the  Enslish  governor  by  presents.  Pour  set  out  by  vmter  in  a  host  fov 
Plimouth,  but  by  accident  were  overset,  and  three  of  them  were  drowned; 
the  other  returned  back. 

When  Mr.  RMtuony  the  father  of  the  Himoutfa  church,  heard  how  his 
people  had  conducted  in  this  aflair  with  the  Indians,  he  wrote  to  them,  to 
consider  of  the  disposition  of  Captain  SUmduhf  <*who  vras  of  a  warm  tem* 
per,"  but  he  hoped  the  Lord  had  sent  him  among  tibem  for  a  good  end,  if 
they  used  him  as  they  ought  *^He  doubted,**  he  said,  *^is^ether  there  was 
not  wanting  that  tenderness  of  the  fife  of  man^  made  sfter  God's  image,** 
which  was  so  necessary;  and  above  all,  that  ^  it  would  have  been  happy  if 
they  had  converted  some  before  they  had  killed  any.** 

The  reader  has  now  passed  through  a  period  of  Indian  history  of  much 
interest,  wherein  he  will  doubtless  have  found  much  to  admire,  and  more 
that  he  could  have  vrished  otherwise.  Our  business,  however,  we  will 
here  remind  him,  is  that  of  a  dealer  in  facts  altogether,  and  he  must  take 
them,  dry  as  they  are,  without  any  labored  commentaries  from  us.  Although 
we  have  had  occasion  to  introduce  Ihbmndk  several  times,  yet  there  ren^ain 
transactions  of  considerable  interest  in  his  life  yet  to  be  noticed. 

HoBOMOK,  or  Hohbctmodtf  was  a  great  paniese  or  vrar  captain  among  the 
Wampanoags,  as  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  observe.  He  came  to 
Plimouth  abDut  the  end  of  July,  1621,  and  continued  with  the  English  as 
long  as  he  lived.  He  was  a  principal  means  of  the  lasting  frien&hip  of 
Massasoitj  which  Morton  says,  he  ''much  flirthered;  and  that  he  was  a 
proper  lusty  young  man,  and  one  that  was  in  account  among  the  Indians  in 
those  parts  for  his  valor."  He  was  of  the  greatest  service  in  learning  them 
how  to  cultivate  such  fruits  as  were  peculiar  to  the  country,  such  as  com, 
beans,  &c.  The  account  of  his  mission  to  Mtammeii,  to  learn  the  truth  of  a 
report  that  the  Narragansets  had  made  war  upon  him,  and  his  intermptiott 
and  trouble  from  Caiunbiiani  are  already  related. 

Being  a  favorite  of  MatBoseiij  and  one  of  his  chief  captains,  the  pilgrims 
found  that  they  need  not  apprehend  any  treachery  on  his  part,  as  Hooomol 
was  so  completely  in  their  interest,  and  also  in  that  of  the '  great  sachem, 
that  he  would  advise  them  if  any  thing  evil  were  on  foot  oftrntft  them. 
What  strengthened  them  in  this  opinion  vras  the  following  circumstance. 
The  Massacliusetts  Indians  had  for  some  time  been  inviting  the  English 
into  their  country  to  trade  for  furs.  When,  in  March,  1632,  they  began  to 
make  ready  for  the  voyage,  Hohomok  ''told  us,  (says  ITtMeiff,)  that  he  feared 
the  Massachusetts,  or  Massachuseuks,  for  th^  so  called  the  people  of  that 

Slace,  were  joined  in  confederacy  vnth  the  Nanohigsanneuks,  a  people  of 
fanohigganset,  and  that  they,  therefore,  would  take  this  opportunity  to  cat 
off  Capt.  Standuh  and  his  company  abroad ;  but  howsoever,  in  the  mean- 
time, it  was  to  be  feared,  [he  said,}  that  the  Nanohigganeuks  would  assault 
the  town  at  home ;  giving  many  reasons  for  his  jealousy ;  as  also  that  3^ 
quaTiium  was  in  the  confederacy,  who»  [he  said,]  we  should  find,  would  use 
many  persuasions  to  draw  us  from  our  shalk^  to  the  Indians*  houses  fbt 
their  better  advantage.** 

Nevertheless,  they  proceeded  on  their  voyage,  and  when  they  had  turned 
the  point  called  the  Oumd^t  JVom,  a  fiilse  messenger  came  running  into 
Plimouth  town,  apparently  in  a  great  fHght,  out  of  breath,  and  bleeding 
from  a  wound  in  his  face.  He  told  them  that  CaumhUtmty  with  many  of  the 
Narragansets,  and  he  believed  McMOKni  with  them,  were  coming  to  de- 
stroy the  English.  No  one  doubted  of  his  sincerity,  and  the  first  thought  of 
the  people  was  to  bring  back  their  military  leader,  who  had  just  gone  in 
the  boat  with  Hohomok.    A  piece .  of  cannon  was  immediately  discharged 
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wliich,  to  their  great  joy,  soon  caused  the  hoat  to  return,  not  having  got  out 
of  heuing.  They  had  no  sooner  arriTed,  than  Hobomok  told  them  there  was 
DO  truth  in  the  report,  and  said  it  was  a  plot  of  Squanto^  who  was  then  with 
them,  and  even  one  of  those  in  the  hoat ;  that  he  knew  MossomU  would  not 
undertake  such  an  enterprise  without  consulting  him.  Hobomok  was  confi* 
dent,  because  he  was  himself  a  great  chie^  and  one  of  Massatoifs  counsel* 
lors.  SquarUo  denied  all  knowledKe  of  any  plot,  and  thus  ended  the  affair. 
The  English,  however,  seemed  well  satisfied  that  Squanto  had  laid  this  shal- 
low plot  to  set  them  against  MaM$a»oit,  thinking  thev  would  destroy  him,  by 
which  means  he  expected  to  become  chief  sachem  himself;  and  this  seems 
the  more  probable,  as  MaasaaoU  was  for  some  time  irreconcilable  because 
they  withheld  him  from  km,  when  he  had  forfeited  his  life,  as  in  our  nar- 
ration has  been  set  forth.  But  entirely  to  satisfy  the  English,  Hobomok  sent 
his  wife  to  Pokanoket  privatelv  to  gam  exact  mtelligence,  and  her  return 
only  verified  what  her  nusband  had  said. 

^Thos  by  degrees  (continues  fflntiow)  we  began  to  discover  Tiaqwtnhimf 
whose  ends  were  only  to  make  himself  great  in  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen, 
by  means  of  his  nearness  and  favor  with  us ;  not  caring  who  fell,  so  he 
stood.  In  genera],  his  course  was,  to  persuade  them  he  could  lead  us  to 
peace  or  war  at  his  pleasure ;  and  would  oft  threaten  the  Indians,  sending 
them  word,  in  a  private  manner,  we  were  intended  shortly  to  kill  them,  that 
thereby  he  might  get  gifts  to  himself^  to  work  their  peace,  insomuch  as  they 
had  him  in  greater  esteem  than  many  of  their  sachems ,  yea,  they  them- 
selves sought  to  him,  who  promised  them  peace  in  respect  of  us ;  yea,  and 
protection  also,  ^o  as  they  would  resort  to  him.  So  that  whereas  divers 
were  wont  to  rely  on  Manauowd  for  protection,  and  resort  to  his  abode, 
now  they  be^^an  to  leave  him,  and  seek  after  Tiaqwxniwn,  But  when  we 
nnderstood  his  dealings,  we  certified  all  the  Indians  of  our  ignorance  and 
innocency  therein ;  assuring  them,  till  they  begun  with  us,  they  should  have 
no  cause  to  fear :  and  if  any  hereafter  should  raise  any  such  reports,  thev 
should  punish  them  as  liars,  and  seekers  of  their  and  our  disturbance ;  which 
gave  the  Indians  good  satisfaction  on  all  sides."  "For  these  and  the  hke 
abuses,  the  governor  sharply  reproved  him,  yet  was  he  so  necessary  and 
profitable  an  instrument,  as  at  that  time  we  could  not  miss  him." 

To  the  end  that  he  misht  possess  his  countrymen  with  great  fear  of  the 
English,  Tisqwadwn  told  them  the  English  kept  the  plague  buried  in  their 
store-house,  and  that  they  could  send  it,  at  any  time,  and  to  any  place,  to 
destrov  whatever  persons  or  people  they  would,  though  they  themselves 
stirred  not  out  of  doors.  Among  the  rest,  he  had  made  Hobomok  believe 
this  tale,  who  asked  the  English  S*  it  were  true,  and  being  informed  that  it 
was  not,  it  exploded  like  his  other  impostures. 

There  is  but  little  doubt  that  SquciUo  was  in  the  interest  of  Caunlntani, 
and  lived  among  the  English  as  a  spv,  while  Hobomok  was  honestly,  as  he 
pretended,  a  strong  friend  to  them ;  but  for  some  time  it  was  nearly  impos- 
sible for  them  to  Imow  which  was  their  best  friend,  as  each  seemed  emu- 
lous to  outvie  the  other  in  good  ofilces.  They  were,  however,  at  this  time 
satisfied  ;  for,  HobomoKa  yi^^  having  told  Matsasoit  what  had  happened,  and 
that  it  was  one  of  Squanio^s  men  that  gave  the  alarm,  satisfied  him  that  that 
sagamore  had  caused  it,  and  he  therefore  demanded  him  of  the  English, 
that  he  niisht  put  htm  to  death,  according  to  their  law,  as  has  been  related. 
But  the  English,  regarding  the  benefit  resulting  to  them  fit>m  saving  his 
life,  more  than  keeping  inviolate  the  treaty  before  made  with  MasSuoitf 
evsded  the  demand,  and  thus  Squanio  was  permitted  to  escape. 

Hobomok  was  gready  beloved  by  Jlfonomf,  notwithstanding  he  became  a 
professed  Christian,  and  Maa$aaoU  was  always  opposed  to  the  English  religion 
taimsel£  It  has  been  told  in  the  lifo  of  the  great  Ma»$a9mt,  m>w  valuable 
was  the  agencv  of  Hobomok,  in  faithfully  reveling  the  roischievons  plot  of 
Caunbikmt,  which  terminated  in  the  death  of  JfiUmoamd  and  PeksuoL  He 
was  the  pilot  of  the  Enelish  when  they  visited  MastaooU  in  his  sickness^ 
whom  before  their  arrivu  they  considered  dead,  which  caused  great  mani- 
festations of  ffrief  in  Hobomok,  He  olten  exclaimed,  as  they  were  oft 
their  way,  **  JVeen  womasu  Sagimm,  neen  womaau  Sagimm,^  Scc^  which  tB^ 
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^  iMly  loTing  Sachem,  mj  lovinff  Sacbem !  manjr  have  I  known,  but  never  anv 
like  thee."  Then,  tumuig  to  Mr.  ffinsUno,  said,  ''While  you  live  you  will 
never  see  his  like  among  the  Indians ;  that  he  was  no  liar,  nor  bloody  and 
cruel  like  other  Indians.  In  anger  and  passion  he  was  soon  reclaimed ;  easy 
to  be  reconciled  towards  such  as  had  offended  him ;  that  his  reason  was 
such  as  to  cause  him  to  receive  advice  of  mean  men ;  and  that  he  governed 
liis  people  better  with  few  blows,  than  others  did  with  many." 

Id  the  division  of  the  land  at  Plimouth  among  the  inhabitants,  Hobomok 
received  a  lot  as  his  share,  on  which  he  resided  after  the  English  manner 
and  died  a  Christian  among  them.  The  year  of  his  death  does  not  appear, 
but  was  previous  to  1642. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the  pilgrims  made  a  voyage  to  Massa- 
chusetts in  the  autumn  of  1621.  It  was  in  this  voyage  that  Siey  became 
acquainted  with  the  fame  of  MtnepashemeL  The  English  had  beard  that 
the  Indians  in  the  Massachusetts  had  threatened  tliem,  and  they  went  (says 
Mowi)  ''partly  to  see  the  country,  partly  to  make  peace  with  them,  and 
partly  to  procure  their  truck." 

jSgnuonto  was  pilot  in  this  voyace.  They  went  ashore  in  the  bottom  of  die 
bay,  and  landed  under  a  cliff  which  some  *  have  supposed  was  what  has 
been  since  called  Copp's  Hill,t  now  the  north  part  of^  Boston.  This  was  on 
20th  Sept  1621.  They  saw  no  Indians  until  some  time  afler  they  went 
ashore,  but  found  a  parcel  of  lobsters  which  they  had  collected,  with  which 
they  refreshed  themselves.  Soon  afler,  as  they  were  proceeding  on  an 
excursion, "  they  met  a  woman  coming  for  her  lobsters."  They  told  her 
what  they  had  aone,  and  paid  her  for  them.  She  told  them  where  to  find 
Indians,  and  Squanto  went  to  them  to  prepare  them  for  meeting  with  the 
English. 

OhhaHneu>at  now  received  the  voyagers.  This  sachem  (if  he  be  the 
same)  had  made  peace  with  the  Enghsh  at  Plimouth  only  seven  days  pre- 
vious, as  we  have  had  occasion  to  notice.  He  told  them  he  was  sachem  of 
the  place,  and  was  subject  to  Mauawit ;  and  that  he  dared  not  remiun  long 
in  any  place,  from  fear  of  the  Tarratines,  who  were  "  wont  to  come  at  har- 
vest and  take  away  their  com,  and  many  times  kill  them."  Also  that  Squaw^ 
Sachim  of  Massachusetts  was  his  enemy.  This  Squaw-Sachcmj  |  as  we  be- 
lieve, was  chief  of  those  inland  Indians  since  denominated  the  Nipncts,  or 
Nipmucks,  and  lived  at  this  time  near  Wachuset  Mountain.  The  English 
intended  §  to  have  visited  her  at  this  time,  but  found  the  distance  too  great 
to  proceed.  They  received  the  greatest  kindness  from  all  the  Indians  they 
met  with,  and  mentioned  that  of  ObhaUntwat  in  particular.  And  they  say, 
"  We  told  him  of  divers  sachims  that  had  acknowledged  themselves  to  be 
King  James  his  men,  and  if  he  aUo  toould  svbmit  Mms^f,  H  we  would  be  his 
safeguard  from  his  enemies,  which  he  did." 

At  another  place,  "  having  gone  three  miles,  in  arms,  up  in  the  country, 
we  came  (say  they)  to  a  place  where  com  had  been  newly  gathered,  a  house 
pulled  down,  and  the  people  gone.  A  mile  from  hence,  Mrnqfrnshemd^ 
their  king,  u^  his  life-time  had  lived.ir  His  house  was  not  like  others,  but  a 
scaffold  was  largely  built,  with  poles  and  planks,  some  six  foot  from  [the] 
ground,  and  the  house  upon  that,  being  situated  on  the  top  of  a  hill  Not 
rar  fit>m  hence,  in  a  bottom,  we  came  to  a  fort,"  buHt  by  MaupasheBieL    It 

*  Dr.  Belknap  appears  to  have  been  the  first  who  sagrosted  this.    See  bis  Bio^.  ii.  224. 

t  We  had  supposed  this  emiDeDce  to  have  been  so  culed  from  a  copse  or  clump  of  trees, 
which  for  a  long  lime  remained  upon  it,  aAer  it  became  known  to  the  whites :  but  Shaw, 
Detcrip.  Botton^  67.  says  it  was  named  from  one  Coppy  a  shoemaker.  And  Snow,  Hut, 
BostOHy  105,  says  IViUuan  Copp  was  the  proprietor  of  *'  a  portion  of  the  hill." 

X  **  Sachems  or  safamores^— which  are  but  one  and  the  same  title,— the  first  more  usual 
with  the  southward,  the  other  with  the  northward  Indians,  to  express  the  title  of  him  that  hath 
the  chief  command  of  a  place  or  people."    Hut,  N,  E,  60. 

$  Shattuck  (Hist.  Concord,  2)  says  she  was  visited  at  this  time  by  these  voyagers,  but  I 
am  not  able  to  arrive  at  any  such  conclusion  fronL  any  source  of  information  in  my  pos- 
session. 

II  It  does  not  seem  from  this  that  he  is  the  same  who  before  had  submitted  at  Plimouth,  as 
Mr.  Prince  suppotes, 

IT  Mr.  Shattuck  in  his  Hut.  Concord,  says,  this  "  was  in  Medford,  near  Mystic  Pond." 
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iras  made  with  <*  poles  some  30  or  40  foot  long,  stuck  in  the  ground,  as  thick 
as  they  could  be  set  one  by  another,  and  wiu  these  they  enclosed  a  ring 
aome  40  or  50  foot  over.  A  trench,  breast  high,  was  digged  on  each  side.* 
One  way  there  was  to  get  into  it  with  a  bridge.  In  the  midst  of  this  pali- 
aado  stood  the  fimne  of  an  house,  wherein,  being  dead,  he  lay  buried. 
About  a  mile  from  hence,  we  came  to  such  another,  but  seated  on  the  top 
of  an  hill.  Here  Mmepashemet  was  killed,  none  dwelling  in  it  since  the 
time  of  his  death.** 

According  to  Mr.  LewtSy  Minq>a^iemd  was  killed  about  the  year  1619,  and 
his  widow,  who  was  Squaw-Sachtm  before  named,  continued  the  governmentf 
He  left  five  children^  four  of  whose  names  we  gather  from  Uie  interesting 
History  of  Lynn ;  viz.  1.  MonUnoanqfoUy  called  by  the  English  Sagamore 
Jamu,  He  was  sachem  of  Saugus.  2.  AUgaH^  a  daughter.  3.  WonShaquor 
ham,  called  Sagamore  John,  sachem  of  Winnesimet  4.  ^nnepiiHntt,  called 
Sagamore  George,  or  George  Rumnevmarsh,  the  successor  of  MorUowampaie  al 
Saugus.    Of  most  of  these  we  shall  speak  in  detail  hereafter. 

Sauaw-Sarhem,  according  to  the  authority  last  mentioned,  was  the  spouse 
of  WmpwDowetfi  or  ffebcowii,  in  1635.  She  and  her  husband,  four  years 
after,  1639,  deeded  to  Joiham  Gibbones  ^  the  reversion  of  all  that  parcel  of 
land  which  lies  against  the  ponds  of  Mystic,  together  with  the  said  ponds, 
all  which  we  reserved  from  Charlestown  and  Cambridge,  late  called  New- 
town, after  the  death  of  me,  the  said  Squaw-SathemJ*  The  consideration  was, 
^the  many  kindnesses  and  l)enefits  we  have  received  from  the  hands  of 
Captain  Edward  Gibbones,  of  Boston." 

The  Soua-Sachem's  mark  ^>^ 
Webcowit's  maHi  -*— •- 

WebcotDtl  was  a  powwow  priest,  or  magical  phymcian,  and  was  considered 
next  in  importance  to  Nanqpa^iemd  among  the  subjects  of  that  chief,  after 
his  death ;  as  a  matter  of  course,  his  widow  took  him  to  her  bed.  It  does 
not  appear,  that  he  was  either  much  respected  or  thought  much  of;  especial- 
ly by  his  wife,  as  in  the  above  extract  from  their  deed,  no  provision  seems 
to  have  been  made  for  him  after  her  death,  if  he  outlived  her.  At  all 
events,  we  may  conclude,  without  hazard  we  think,  that  if  breeches  had 
been  in  fashion  among  Indians,  the  wife  of  FFebcount  would  have  been  ac- 
countable for  the  article  in  this  case. 

In  1643,  Massachusetts  covenanted  with  "  Wauamequin,  NMoowm,  JTuteft- 
arnaqwn,  Massaconomd,  and  SqiunO'Sachem,**Ji  to  the  end  that  mutual  bene- 
fit might  accrue  to  each  party.  The  sachems  put  themselves  under  the 
government  of  the  English,  agreeing  to  observe  tneir  laws,  in  as  far  as  they 
should  be  made  to  understand  them.  For  this  confidence  and  concession 
of  their  persons  and  lands  into  their  hands,  the  English  on  their  part  agreed 
to  extend  the  same  protection  to  them  and  their  people  as  to  their  r  English 
■abiect8.ir 

What  had  become  of  fFebeowU  at  this  time  does  not  appear ;  perhaps  he 
was  ofi*  powwowing,  or  at  home,  doing  the  ordinary  labor  of  the  household. 
We  hear  of  him,  however,  four  years  after,  (1647,)  *< taking  an  active  part" 
in  the  endeavors  made  by  the  English  to  Christianize  his  countrymen.  ^  He 
aaked  the  English  why  some  of  mem  had  been  27  years  in  the  land,  and 
never  taught  them  to  knov(^  God  till  then.  Had  ^ou  done  it  sooner,  (said 
he,)  we  nught  have  known  much  of  God  by  this  time,  and  much  sin  might 
have  been  prevented,  but  now  some  of  us  are  grown  [too]  old  in  sin." 

*  Migbt  not,  Uien,  the  wetteni  mounds  have  been  foimed  by  Indians  ? 

t  Hwt.  Lynn,  16. 

I  ghaOttek,  ib.  who  fixes  her  residence  at  Concord  $  she,  doubtless,  bad  several  places  of 
nsidcnee. 

4  His  name  is  spelt  WebcmoUa  to  MS.  deed  in  my  possession,  and  in  Mr.  Shattucts  BISS* 
WbbatowiiU,  as  appears  from  his  History. 

I  In  the  Hittory  of  the  Narraganset  CouMry,  these  names  are  written  Wduamegtm, 
ftoMhttmoMon,  CuUhamacke,  MdtsanomeU,  and  Squa-Bachem,    See  S  Col,  Mats.  HisLSoe, 

f  See  Gookin's  M8.  HitL  Praymg  JMums. 
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The  English  said  they  repented  of  their  neglect;  but  reeoUectinffthemselrefl 
answered,  **  You  were  not  willing  to  beare  till  now,"  and  that  CsknI  had  not 
turned  their  hearts  till  then.* 

Of  the  sachems  who  made  the  covenant  above  named,  the  first  we  suppose 
to  have  been  MoMsamii^  on  the  part  of  the  Wampanoags,  who  at  this  time 
was,  perhaps,  among  the  Nipmuks ;  Noahwmonj  a  Nipmuk  chief,  with  whom 
Mas9tuoit  now  resided.  His  residence  was  near  what  was  since  Magus  HUl, 
in  Worcester  county.  He  was  probably  at  Plimouth,  13  Sept,  1631,  where 
he  signed  a  treaty  with  eight  others,  as  we  have  set  down  in  the  life  of  Ccrtm- 
l^Umi  His  name  is  there  spelt  NiMawakuinL  In  Wvnihrop^$  JoumaL 
it  is  JVdwAacotoom,  and  we  suppose  he  was  ftther  of  A«tMouMmno,  mentioned 
Wkitf^.^  KuUhamaquin  was  sachem  of  Dorchester  and  vicinity,  and 
]  was  Abfoononomo. 


CHAPTER  IlL 

Same  aeeamU  of  the  MaBemekM$ett9^Geograiphy  of  their  CMuifry— Chikataubv^— 
Wampatuck — A»  UMT  with  the  Mohawk* — ^MAtcoKoiioMo-~GAifoifici;s — Moic- 
TOWAMPATB — StnoU^-pox  dutrtaMes  the  bidtane  <  WowoHAqpAHAM — Wiickepub- 

KIT —  MANATABqUA->-  SoITTXRTOUSSXT—NaTTABATTA  WANTS — WAHOUKAdrr- 

Jack-Straw — ^Jamks. 

Not  long  before  the  settlement  of  Plimouth,  the  Massachusetts  had  been 
a  numerous  people,  but  were  greatly  reduced  at  this  time ;  partly  from  the 
great  plwie,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  and  subsequently  frt>m  their 
wars  with  the  Tarratines.  Of  this  war  none  but  the  scanty  records  of  the 
first  settlers  are  to  be  had,  and  in  them  few  particulars  are  preserved;! 
therefore  it  will  not  be  expected  that  ever  a  complete  account  or  the  territo* 
ries  and  power  of  the  Massachusetts  can  be  given ;  broken  down  as  they 
were  at  the  time  they  became  known  to  the  Europeans ;  for  we  have  seen  that 
their  sachems,  when  first  visited  by  the  Plimouth  people,  were  shifting  for 
their  lives — ^not  daring  to  lodge  a  second  ni^ht  in  tne  same  place,  from  their 
fear  of  the  Tarratines.  Hence,  if  these  Indians  had  existed  as  an  independ- 
ent tribe,  their  histoiywas  long  since  swept  away  <<  in  gloomy  tempests," 
and  obscured  in  ^a  ni^ht  of  clouds,"  and  nothing  but  a  meagre  tradition  re- 
mained. For  some  time  after  the  country  was  settled,  they  would  fiy  for 
protection  from  the  Tarratines  to  the  houses  of  the  Enfflish. 

It  is  said,  by  Mr.  GooAsh,  that  **  their  chief  sachem  held  dominion  over 
many  other  petty  governors ;  as  those  of  Weechagaskas,  Neponsitt,  Punka- 
paoff,  Nonantum,  Nashaway,  some  of  the  Nipmuck  people,  as  far  as  P<^om- 
takiSke,  as  the  old  men  of  Massachusetts  affirmed.  This  Mople  could,  in 
former  times,  arm  for  war  about  8000  men,  as  the  old  Indians  declare. 
They  were  in  hostilitv  very  often  with  the  Nanagansitts ;  but  held  amity, 
for  the  most  part,  with  the  Pawkunnawkutts.''§  Near  the  mouth  of  Charles 
River  <*  used  to  be  the  general  rendezvous  of  all  the  Indians,  both  on  the 
south  and  north  side  of  the  country.")  HutddnKml  says,  ^'That  circle 
which  now  makes  the  harbors  of  Boston  and  Charlestown,  round  bv  Mai- 
den, Chelsea^  Nantasket,  Hingham,  Weymouth,  Braintree,  and  Dorchester, 
was  the  capital  of  a  great  sachem,**  much  revered  by  all  the  plantations 
round  about  The  tradition  is,  that  this  sachem  had  his  principal  seat  upon 
a  small  hill,  or  rising  upland,  in  the  midst  of  a  body  or  salt  marsh  in  the 
township  of  Dorchester,  near  to  a  place  caDed  Squantum."ff    Hence  it  will 

♦  Hist.  Concord,  25.  f  Hist.  Worcester  Co.  174. 

%  Tliis  war  wa.H  caused,  says  Mr.  Hubbard^  **  upon  (he  account  of  some  treacherjr "  on 
the  part  of  the  western  tribes,  i.  e.  the  tribes  west  of  the  Merrimack.    Hist,  New  Eng,  90. 

«  1  CoU.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  i.  148.  |  HisU  N.  Eng.  » 

It  From  NeoTt  Hist.  N.  Eng,,  probably,  which  see. 

**  It  will  be  a  good  while  before  the  present  possessors  of  the  country  can  boast  of  soch  a 
eaplul. 

tt  HisL  Mass.  i.  460.    And  here  it  was,  I  suppose,  that  the  Plimouth  people  landed  in  theii 
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be  obsenred,  that  among  the  accoimts  of  the  earliest  writerB,  the  doffliBioiMr 
of  the  different  sachems  were  considered  as  comprehended  within  very 
different  limits ;  a  kind  of  genera]  idea^  therefore,  can  only  be  had  of  th« 
extent  of  their  possessions.  It  is  evident  that  the  Massachusetts  were  eidier 
subject  to  the  Narragansetts,  or  in  alliance  vrrth  them ;  for  when  the  latter 
were  at  war  with  the  Pequots,  Cfdkataubut  and  Sagamore  J»hn  both  went 
with  many  men  to  aid  CanonieuSy  who  had  sent  for  them.  This  war  began 
in  1632,  and  ended  in  1635,  to  the  advantage  of  the  Pequots. 

We  ^all  now  proceed  to  speak  of  the  chiefs  agreeably  to  our  plan. 

Chikataubuli  or  CMfcfarfaAat, — ^in  English,  a  h&tm-ctjlrej — ^was  a  sachem  of 
considerable  note,  and  generally  snpposed  to  have  had  dominion  over  the 
Massachusetts  Indians.  TTumuu  Mailon  mentions  him  in  his  New  Canaan, 
as  sachem  of  Passonagesit,  (itfoont  Weymouth,)  and  says  his  mother  was 
buried  there.  I  need  make  no  comments  apon  the  authority,  or  warn  the 
reader  concerning  the  stories  of  JUoffon,  as  this  ia  done  in  almost  every 
book,  early  and  jate,  about  New  England ;  but  shall  relate  the  following 
firom  him. 

In  the  first  settling  of  Plimonth,  some  of  the  company,  in  vrandenng  about 
upon  discovery,  came  upon  an  Indian  grave,  which  was  that  of  the  mother 
of  CkikatauhvL  Over  the  body  a  stake  vnts  set  in  the  jrround,  and 
two  bear-skins,  sewed  together,  spread  over  it;  these  the  English  took 
away.  When  this  came  to  the  knowledge  of  Chtkataubtdf  he  complained  to 
hia  people,  and  demanded  immediate  vengeance.  When  they  were  as- 
sembled, he  thus  harangued  them:  **  When  last  the  glorious  light  of  all  the 
aky  was  underneath  this  globe,  and  birds  grew  sUent,  I  began  to  settle,  as 
my  custom  is,  to  take  repose.  Before  mine  eyes  were  fiist  dosed,  me  thoH 
I  saw  a  vision,  at  which  my  spirit  was  much  troubled,  and  trembling  at  that 
doleful  sight,  a  spirit  cried  aloud,  *  Behold !  my  son,  whom  I  have  cherished ; 
see  the  paps  that  gave  thee  suck,  the  hands  that  clasped  thee  warm,  and  fed 
thee  oft;  canst  thou  forget  to  take  revenge  of  those  vnld  people,  that  hath 
my  monument  de&ced  m  a  despiteful  manner ;  disdaining  our  ancient  anti- 
quities, and  honorable  customs.  See  now  the  sachem's  ffrave  lies  like  unto 
the  conunon  people,  of  ignoble  race  de&ced.  Thy  mother  doth  com^^lain, 
implores  thy  aid  against  this  thievish  people  new  come  hither ;  if  this  be 
sunered,  I  shall  not  rest  in  quiet  within  my  everlasting  habitation."^ 

Battle  was  the  unanimous  resolve,  and  the  English  were  watched,  and 
followed  firom  place  to  place,  until  at  length,  as  some  were  ffoing  ashore  in 
a  beat,  they  fell  upon  tnem,  but  gained  no  advantage.  After  maintaining 
the  fight  for  some  time,  and  being  driven  from  tree  to  tree,  the  chief  captain 
was  wounded  in  the  arm,  and  the  whole  took  to  flight  Tliis  action  caused 
the  natives  about  Plimouth  to  look  upon  the  English  as  invincible,  and  this 
was  the  reason  why  peace  was  so  long  maintained  between  them.  Of  the 
tune  and  circumstances  of  this  battle  or  fight  we  have  detailed  at  length  in 
a  previous  chapter. 

Jlfinirf t  Relation  goes  for  to  establish  the  main  facts  in  the  above  account. 
It  says,  "  We  brought  sundry  of  the  prettiest  things  away  with  us,  and  cov- 
ered the  corpse  up  again,**  and,  **  there  was  variety  of  opinions  amongst  ua 
about  the  embalmed  person,"  but  no  mention  of  the  bear-skins. 

From  a  comparison  of  the  difierent  accounts,  there  is  but  little  doubt,  that 
the  English  were  attacked  at  Namskekit,  in  consequence  of  their  depreda- 
tions upon  the  graves,  com,  &c.  of  the  Indians., 

In  1«21,  ChSSsUntbutj  with  eight  other  sachems^  acknowledged,  hj  a  writ- 
ten instrument,  which  we  have  already  fnven,  themselves  the  suMects  of 
King  Janua.  Ten  years  after  thia,  23  March,  1631,  he  vi«ted  uovemor 
ffhUkrop  at  Boston,  and  presented  him  with  a  hogshead  of  com.  Many  of 
'^his  sannops  and  squaws ''came  with  him,  but  were  most  of  them  sent 
sway,  **  after  they  had  all  dined,"  althouf^  it  tbimdered  and  rained,  and  the 
goremor  urged  their  stay;  CMkaiauhd  piv>bably  feared  they  would  be 

Tojage  to  MassRcbnsetto  before  spoken  of,  aud  from  Squanto  who  was  with  them  it  probably 
reeeiTed  its  name. 

*  If  Ibis  be  6etio«.  a  modem  compiler  has  deceived  some  of  bis  readers.  The  article  m 
the  Anaiectic  Mazarine  may  have  been  his  source  of  information,  but  the  original  may  be 
Men  is  Sf-Tinr^ifPf^  Catuum.  infi  npW  107. 
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burdensome.  At  this  time  he  wore  Engluh  clothes,  and  sat  at  die  eoveni- 
or's  table,  **  where  he  behaved  himself  as  soberly,  &c.  as  an  Engliuiman.* 
Not  long  after,  he  called  on  Governor  Wirdhropj  and  desired  to  buy  clothes 
lor  himself;  the  governor  informed  him  that  **  English  sagamores  did  not 
use  to  truck ;  *  but  he  called  his  tailor,  and  gave  hun  order  to  make  him  a 
suit  of  clothes ;  whereupon  he  save  the  governor  two  large  skins  of  coat 
beaver."  In  a  few  days  his  clotnes  were  ready,  and  the  governor  ^put  him 
into  a  very  good  new  suit  from  head  to  foot,  and  after,  be  set  meat  before 
them ;  but  he  would  not  eat  till  the  governor  nad  given  thanks,  and  after  meat 
he  desired  him  to  do  the  like,  and  so  departed." 

June  14, 1631,  at  a  court,  Chikaiaubut  was  ordered  to  pay  a  small  skin  of 
beaver,  to  satisfy  for  one  of  his  men's  having  killed  a  pig, — ^which  he  com- 
plied with.  A  man  by  the  name  of  PlasUnoe^  and  some  others,  having  stolen 
com  from  him,  the  same  year,  the  court,  Sept  27,  ordered  that  PlatUnot  should 
restore  ^two-fold,"  and  lose  his  title  of  gendeman,  and  pay  £5.  This  I  sup- 
pose they  deemed  eouivalent  to  four-fold.  His  accomplices  were  whipped, 
to  Ihe  tame  cmumnL  The  next  year  we  find  him  engaged  with  other  sachema 
in  an  expedition  acainst  the  Pequota.  The  same  year  two  of  his  men  were 
convicted  of  assaiuting  some  persons  of  Dorchester  in  their  houses.  **  They 
were  put  in  the  bilboes,"  and  nimself  required  to  beat  them,  which  he  didf 

The  small-pox  was  very  prevalent  amon^  the  Indians  in  1633,  in  which 
year,  some  time  in  November,  Chikaiaubut  died. 

The  residence  of  the  family  of  Chikaiaiubut  was  at  Tehticut,  now  included 
in  Middleborough.  He  was  m  obedience  to  Mauateitj  and,  like  other  chiefi^ 
had  various  places  of  resort,  to  suit  the  different  seasons  of  the  year; 
sometimes  at  Wessaguacusset,  sometimes  at  Neponset,  and  especially  upon 
that  part  of  Namasket}  called  Tehticut.  This  was  truly  a  nver  of  saga- 
mores. Its  abundant  stores  of  fish,  in  the  spring,  drew  them  finom  all  parts 
of  the  realm  of  the  chief  sachem. 

In  deeds,  given  by  the  Indians,  the  place  of  their  residence  is  generally 
mentioned,  and  from  what  we  shall  recite  in  the  progress  of  this  article,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  same  chief  has  dLSerent  residences  assigned  to  him. 

August  5, 1665,  Quincy,  then  Braintree,  was  deeded  by  a  son  of  Chikatau- 
ftttf ,  in  these  terms : — 

$  ''To  all  Indian  people  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come ;  Wampaiud^ 
alias  Jasiah  Sagamore,  of  Massathusetts,  in  Kewengland,  the  son  of  Ckdudau- 
but  deceased,  sendeth  greeting.  Know  yoo  that  the  said  Wanwatuek,  being 
of  full  age  and  power,  according  to  the  order  and  custom  of^the  natives, 
hath,  witn  the  consent  of  his  wise  men,  viz.  Souamog,  his  brother  Damd^ 
and  Old  Hahatun,  and  William  ManamomoUj  Job  jViusott,  ManurUago  WiUiam 
JVHAofitonl "  ''For  divers  ffoods  and  valuable  reasons  therunto;  and  in 
special  for  "£21 10«.  in  hand.    It  was  subscribed  and  witnessed  thus : — 

JosiAH,  aliat  Wampatuck,  hit  lO  marke. 
Daotel  SquAMOO,  and  a  mark, 
Oho  Nahatun,  and  a  mark, 
WiixiAM  Manunion,  and  a  mark. 
Job  Noi8ten58. 
Robert,  aliat  Mamuntaoo,  and  a  mark, 

WlLLIAH  HaHATUIT. 

In  pretence  oj 
Thomas  Ketahounsson,  and  a  morfc  Q. 
Joseph  Manukion,  hit  \ —  morfc. 
Thomas  Wethous,  h»  O  mark, 

*  However  true  this  might  have  been  of  the  governor,  at  least,  we  think,  he  shoald  not 
have  used  the  plural. 

^  t  "  The  most  usual  custom  amongst  them  in  exercisinr  |ranishments,  is,  for  the  sachem 
either  to  beat,  or  whip,  or  put  to  death  with  his  own  hana,  to  which  the  common  sort  most 
quietly  submit."     H^tams. 

t  Namaiiasuck  signified  in  their  languR^^^s,  and  some  early  wrote  Namsscheuck. 

\  History  of  Quincy,  by  Rev.  Mr.  H%ttiiey,  taken  from  the  original  in  the  possession  of  the 
Hon.  J.  Q.  Adam*. 

J  NohaUm^  or  AhaUm,  and  the  same  sometimes  written  Nekoiden.  See  WorthingUm't 
t&L  Dedham,  21.    He  sold  lanus  tipoa  Charles  Kiver  in  1680.    ib. 
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There  is  a  quit-claim  deed  from  **  Ckadea  Jotias,  alias  Joiiaa  Wamfohidc^ 
grandson  of  tJhsikataubuty  dated  19  Mar.  1695,  of  Boston  and  the  adjacent 
country,  and  the  islands  in  the  harbor,  to  the  **  proprietated  inhabitants  of  the 
town  of  Boston,"  to  be  seen  among  the  Suffolk  records.*  Wampatwk  says, 
or  some  one  for  him,  **  Forasmuch  as  I  am  informed,  and  well  assured  from 
several  ancient  Indians,  as  weU  those  of  my  council  as  others,  that,  upon 
the  first  coming  of  the  English  to  sit  down  and  settle  in  those  parts  of  New 
England,  my  above-named  grandfiither,  CkOtaknibutj  by  and  with  the  advice 
of  his  council,  for  encouragement  thereof  moving,  did  give,  grant,  sell,  alien- 
ate, and  confirm  unto  the  English  planters,"  the  lands  above  named. 

Besides  /onos,  there  signed  this  deed  \nih  him,  ^hawianf  sen.,  ffiUiam  Hch 
hudony  and  Robert  Momentauge. 

Jonas,  or  Jonah  Wampatwik^  was  sachem  of  Mattakeesett,f  and,  from 
the  deeds  which  he  gave,  must  have  been  the  owner  of  much  of  the  lands 
southward  of  Boston.  In  1653,  he  sold  to  Timafhi  Hathahfj  James  CStAffoHh^ 
Jostspk  THAoi,  Humfhrty  JStnurj  William  HaUhj  /om»  Hoartj  and  James  ToT" 
ny,  a  large  tract  ot  land  in  the  vicinity  of  Accord  Pond  and  North  Rjver. 

In  16&,  he  sold  Pachase  Neck,  [now  called  PUhade,]  **  lying  between 
Namassakett  riuer  and  a  brook  fidlmg  into  Teticutt  riuer,  viz.  the  most 
westerly  of  the  three  small  brookes  that  do  fall  into  the  said  riuer ; "  like- 
wise all  the  meadow  upon  said  three  brooks,  for  £21.  Also,  another  tract 
bounded  by  Plimouth  and  Duzbunr  on  one  side,  and  Bridge'vTater  on  the 
other,  extending  to  the  great  pond  Mattakeeset ;  provided  it  included  not  the 
1000  acres  ^ven  to  his  son  and  Gtorgt  Watmpe^y  about  those  ponds.  This 
deed  was  witnessed  bv  Qeorgt  Wamfty  and  John  ffampotoes. 

After  the  death  of  his  fiitber,  Jimas  was  often  called  Josias  OdhdaiubuL 
in  the  Plimouth  Records  we  find  this  notice,  but  without  date :  <<  Memoran- 
dum, that  Josias  CldduibuU  and  his  wife  doe  owne  the  whole  necke  of  Pun- 
kateesett  to  beloing  vnto  Plymouth  men,"  dec. 

In  1668,  **  Josias  ChtduOabvUy  sachem  of  Namassakeesett,"  sold  to  JRofterf 
Siudson  of  Scituate,  a  tract  of  land  called  Aomimadfceiititt,  for  a  **  valuable 
consideration,"  as  the  deed  expresses  it  This  tract  was  bounded  on  llie 
east  bj  Scituate. 

Josuu  had  a  son  Jatmv;  Bnd**CkarUs  Josiah,  son  of  /eren^,  was  the  last  of 
the  race."t    Of  Josiak,  Mr.  Chokin  gives  us  important  information. 

JFar  bekseen  the  Mauachusett  Indians  and  Mohaioks.  In  the  year  1669,  ^  the 
war  having  now  continued  between  the  Maquas  and  our  Indians,  about  six 
years,  divers  Indians,  our  neighbors,  united  their  forces  together,  and  made 
an  army  of  about  6  or  700  men,  and  marched  into  the  Maquas'  country,  to 
take  revenge  of  them.  This  enterprise  was  contrived  and  undertaken 
without  the  privim  and  contrary  to  the  advice  of  their  Elnglish  friends.  Mr. 
Elioi  and  myself,  in  particular,  dissuaded  them,  and  gave  them  several 
reasons  against  it,  but  they  would  not  hear  us."  Five  of  the  Christian 
Indians  went  out  with  them,  and  but  one  onl^  returned  alive.  <*The  chief- 
est  general  in  this  ejniedition  was  the  principal  sachem  of  Massachusetts, 
named  Josiah,  alias  Chekatahutt,  a  vvjse  and  stout  man,  of  middle  ase,  but  a 
very  vicious  person.  He  had  considerable  knowledge  in  the  Christian 
religion ;  and  sometime,  when  he  was  younger,  seemed  to  profess  it  for  a 
time ;— for  he  was  bred  up  by  his  uncle,  ivdummkiny  who  was  the  first 
aacbem  and  his  people  to  whom  Mr.  13u)t preached."} 

Of  those  who  went  out  with  Jfampatuk  from  other  tribes  we  have  no  rec- 
ord ;  but  there  were  many,  probably,  as  usual  upon  such  expeditions. 

This  army  arrived  at  the  Mohawk  fort  after  a  journey  of  about  200  miles ; 
i^en,  upon  besieging  it  some  time,  and  having  some  of  their  men  killed  in 
sallies,  and  sundry  others  sick,  they  gave  up  the  siege  and  retreated.  Mean- 
while the  MohawKs  pursued  them,  got  in  their  fi!ont,  and,  fi!om  an  ambush, 

*  Prioted  at  length  in  Bnou^t  Hitt.  BoBton,  389,  et  etL 
t  Dean^a  Hist.  SciHuUe,  144. 

X  Ibid.     Smumuaig  was  a  brother  of  Joriahj  and  ruled  "as  sachem  daring  the  minority* 
tiSJtremy,    Dr.  Harris,  Hist  Darehetter,  16, 17. 
4  1  Coll.  Blass.  Hist  Soc.  i.  166. 
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attacked  them  in  a  defile,  and  a  peat  fif ht  eesued.  Finalij  tlie  Mohawks 
were  put  to  flight  hv  the  eztraorduuury  braveiy  and  proweaa  of  GtUudauM 
aod  his  oaptaiua.  But  what  was  moat  calamitous  in  this  diaaatroua  expedi- 
tion, was,  ttie  loaa  of  the  Kreat  chief  ChUuAaiubut^  who,  after  perlbrming  [vodH 
giea  of  valor,  waa  killed  in  repelling  the  Mohawks  in  their  last  attack,  with 
almost  all  his  captains,  in  number  about  50,  aa  waa  auppoaed.*  This  was  a 
severe  stroke  to  these  Indiana,  and  they  suffered  much  from  chagrin  on 
their  return  home.  The  Mohawks  considered  thems^ves  their  maaters, 
and  although  a  peaoe  waa  brought  about  between  them,  by  the  mediation  of 
the  Encliah  and  Dutch  on  each  aide,  yet  the  Bfaaaachuaetta  and  others  often 
Bufiered  from  their  incursions. 

A  chief  of  much  the  same  importance  as  ChikaUmtb^  and  his  sons,  was 
Mascononomo^  or  MatcofumOf  aachem  of  Agawam,  since  called  j^inmdL 
When  the  fleet  which  brought  over  the  colony  that  aettled  Boston,  in  1630^ 
anchored  near  Cape  Ann,  Iw  welcomed  them  to  his  shores,  and  spent  some 
time  on  board  one  of  the  8hipB.t 

On  the  28th  June,  1638,  Moieononomd  t  executed  a  deed  of  <<all  hk  lands 
in  Ipswich,"  to  John  WiaUarop,  jr.,  for  the  sum  of  £2a$ 

At  a  court  in  July,  1631,  it  was  ordered,  that  ^  the  sagamore  of  Agawam  is 
banished  firom  commff  into  any  Englishman's  house  for  a  year,  nnd^  penalty 
often  beaver-akina."  f  This  waa  probably  done  in  retaliation  £6r  bis  having 
conmiitted  acts  of  violence  on  the  Tarratines,  who  soon  after  came  out 
with  great  force  asainst  Maacfnumomo }  he  havin|^  ^as  was  usually  said, 
treacherously  killed  some  of  those  Tarratine  familiee.''ir  It  would  seem 
that  he  expected  an  attack,  and  had  therefore  called  to  his  aid  some  of  the 
sachems  near  Boston ;  for  it  so  happened  that  JUbatoiMnnpate  and  Wbnoho' 
quaham  were  at  Agawam  when  the  Tarratines  made  an  attack,  but  whether 
by  concert  or  accident  is  not  clear. 

To  the  number  of  100  men,  in  three  canoes,  the  Tarratines  came  out  on 
this  enterprise,  on  the  8  August  followinff.  They  attacked  Mateowmomo  and 
his  guests  in  his  wigwam  in  the  night,  kuled  seven  men,  wounded  Mokom^ 
stoffio  himself  and  JuontotMimpafe,  and  WQwAyaqy^kam^  and  several  others  who 
afterwards  died.  They  took  the  wife  of  iAfontoiMitiipafe  captive,  but  it  so  hap- 
pened that  Jibrokam  Siturd  of  Pemmaquid  ransomed  ho*,  sod  sent  her  home, 
where  she  arrived  on  the  17  September  the  same  autumn.**  From  Mr.  Co^ 
bePs  account,  it  appears  that  they  came  against  the  Enfflish,  who»  but  ibr  an 
Indian,  named  Koiin,  would  have  been  cut  off,  as  the  wle  men  at  this  time, 
belonging  to  Ipswich,  did  not  exceed  90 ;  and  most  of  these  were  from  home 
on  the  day  the  attack  was  to  have  been  made.  Mobmf  having  by  some  means 
ft>und  out  their  intentions,  went  to  John  PerkinSyW  and  told  him  that  on  such 
a  day  four  Tarratines  woidd  come  and  invite  the  English  to  trade,  <*and  draw 
them  down  the  hill  to  the  water  aide,"  when  40  canoes  fiiU  of  srmed  Indians 
would  be  ready,  under  **  the  brow  of  the  biH,"  to  fall  upon  them.  It  turned 
.  out  as  RMn  had  reported;  but  the  Vidians  were  ftigntened  off  by  a  false 
show  of  numbers,  an  old  drum,  and  a  few  guns,  without  eflecting  their 
object.lt 

We  hear  no  more  of  him  until  1644,  March  8,  when,  at  a  court  held  in 
Boston,  **  CuUhamektn  and  Sauai^Sadiemf  MoBConomOf  J^Tatkaioowam  and  Woi^ 
mmofnny  two  sachems  near  toe  great  hill  to  the  west,  called  ^acAusett,  came 
into  the  court,  and,  according  to  their  former  tender  to  the  governor,  deaired 
to  be  received  under  our  protections^  and  government,  upon  the  same  terms 

•  1  Coll.  Mass.  Hist  Soe.  L  167. 

t  Hist.  N.  England. 

X  Tbit  is  doubtless  the  meet  correct  speUtnr  of  bit  mme.  It  is  searce  spelt  twice  tlike  in 
the  MS.  reconis.  *^   * 

6  Records  of  Gen.  Court,  v.  381.  11  Prince,  867. 

ir  HubbartTt  N.  E.  145. 

••  Winthroj^g  Joar,^Lem8*a  Hist  Ljnn,  39, 40.— Fcft^s  Hist  Ipswich,  3. 

tf  Quarter-master,  *'  livinr  then  in  t  litUe  hut  upon  his  father's  island  on  thii  side  of  Jmi^ 
iVsNeck.''    M8.Narrmwe. 

»  Cobbet*s  MS.  Narrative. 

j(  They  desired  this  from  their  great  fear  of  the  Mobawki,  it  if  said. 
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tliat  FmrAam  and  Saamonoco  were.  So  we  caiuing  them  to  mida!BtBiid  the 
tfticlee,  and  all  the  ten  commandments  of  God,  and  they  freely  aaaenting  to 
all,*  they  were  aokmnly  received,  and  then  preaented  the  court  with  twenty- 
aix  6thom  of  wampuniy  and  the  court  gave  each  of  them  a  coat  of  two  yarw 
of  cloth,  and  their  dinner;  and  to  them  and  their  men,  every  one  of  them,  a 
cup  of  sac  at  their  departure ;  so  they  took  leave,  and  went  away  very  joyful** f 

in  the  Town  Recovda  of  Ipswich,  under  date  18  June  1656,  a  grant  is  made  to 
the  widow  of  MasamimomCj  of  ^  diat  parcel  of  land  which  her  husband  had 
fenced  in,**  so  lon«  as  she  eAiould  remam  a  widow.  Her  husband  was  the  last 
of  the  sachems  of  Agawam,  and  with  him,  says  Mr.  Felt^  deecended  **  his  (ebie 
and  broken  scepter  tt>  &e  grave."  He  died  on  the  6  March^  1658,  and  waa 
buried  on  Sagamore  Hill,  now  withm  the  bounds  of  Hamilton.  .  His  gun  and 
other  valuable  implements  were  interred  with  him.  **  Idle  cursoeity,  wanton. 
aacrilegiouB  qxMt,  prompted  an  individual  to  dig  up  the  remams  of  this  chie4 
and  to  carry  hia  acull  on  a  pole  through  Ipswich  streets.  Such  an  act  of  bar- 
barity was  severely  frowned  upon,  Sad  apeedily  visited  with  retributive  civil 
jn8tice.''t 

MONTOWAMPATE,  sagamore  of  Lynn  and  Maibldiead,  was  known  mora 
generally  among  the  whites  as  Sagamort  James,  He  was  son  of  Mmma^temeif 
and  brother  of  Wonohaquaham  and  fVifmtpurkUL§  He  died  in  163&,  of  the 
small-pox,  ^wkh  most  of  his  people.  It  is  said  that  these  two  promised,  if 
ever  mey  recovered,  to  Uve  with  the  Engiish,  and  serve  tneir  God."! 
Montmaan^^aU,  having  been  defrauded  of  30  beaver^skinfl^by  a  man  namea 
JFattaj  who  had  since  gone  to  England,  he  went  to  Gov.  WwOvrop  on  the  26 
March,  1631,  to  know  how  he  ahoiud  obtain  recompense.  The  governor  gave 
him  a  letter  to  Emamid  Dawmng,  Eaq,  of  London,  from  which  circumstance 
it  would  seem  that  the  chief  &tennined  to  go  there ;  and  it  is  said  that  he 
actually  visited  Engluid  and  received  his  due.f  The  histories  of  those  timea 
give  a  melancholy  picture  of  the  distresses  caused  by  the  small-pox  amon^  the 
"  wretched  natives.''  ^  There  are,"  says  MaUuTj  ^some  old  phmters  surviring 
to  this  day,  who  helped  to  buiy  the  dead  Indians ;  even  whole  fiunilies  of 
diem  all  deed  at  once.  In  one  of  the  wigwams  they  found  a  poor  in&nt  suck^ 
ing  at  the  breast  of  the  dead  mother."**  The  same  author  observes  that,  before 
the  disease  besan,  the  Indians  had  begun  to  quanel  with  the  Engiish  about 
the  bounds  of  their  lands,  <*but  God  ended  the  controversy  by  sending  the 
amall-pox  among  the  Indiana  at  Sougua,  who  wwe  before  that  time  exceeding- 
ly  numerous." 

We  have  mentioDed  anodier  of  the  fiunil^y  of  Mnqnidiemdy  also  a  sachem. 
Thia  waa  fFonoha/juaham^  called  by  the  English  Sagamore  John,  of  Winisimet. 
His  residence  waa  at  what  waa  then  called  iSumn^fmcaiiA,  part  of  which  ia 
now  in  Chelsea  and  part  in  Saugua.§  As  early  as  1^31,  he  bad  cauae  to  com- 
plain that  some  of  the  English  setders  had  burnt  two  of  his  wigwama 
^  Which  wigwams^"  says  Governor  DudUy,j\  *^  were  not  inhabited,  but  stood  in 
a  i4ace  convenient  for  their  ahelter,  when,  upon  occasion,  they  rtiould  travel 
that  way."  The  court,  upon  examination,  found  that  a  servant  of  Sir  it  Sal* 
UmMH  had  been  the  means  of  the  mischief  ^vhose  maBaw  was  ordered  to 
make  satisfaction,  <*  which  he  did  by  seven  yards  of  doth,  and  that  his  servant 
pay  him,  at  the  end  of  his  time,  fiftv  shillings  8terlin^."tt  Sagamore  John  died 
at  Winisimet,  in  1633,  of  the  8maIl-pox.§§  He  desired  to  b^me  acquainted 
with  the  Eneliahmen's  God,  in  his  sickness,  and  requested  them  to  take  his 
two  sons  and  instruct  them  in  Christianity,  which  they  did.|||| 

ffumtpurkUtjIili  who  married  a  daughter  of  PaasaconavjcM,  makes  considero- 
Ue  figure  also  in  our  Indian  annalsi  He  waa  bom  about  1616^  and  aucceeded 
JMbntotooafNife  at  hia  death,  in  1633.    The  En^h  called  him  Geor^  JRumn^ 

*  Tlw  articles  wUefa  tbey  mbicnbed,  will  be  seen  at  large  when  the  Mamucr^d  Hitt.  of  the 
Framng  Mdkau,  by  JkuiUl  Oookin,  shall  be  publish^.  They  do  not  read  precisely  as 
lOKKredby  Wmthrop. 

t  Whfdhrof^s  Jottina).  %  Hist  Ipswich,  5.  A  lAwi^M  Hist  Lyno,  16, 17. 

i  Hut  of  New  England,  195.  If  History  of  Ljnn,  38.  **  RelaUoa,  &c.  23, 

ft  Letter  to  tlie  Coontess  of  lineohi,  25,  ediuon  1696. 

U  Pfim^t  ChronologT.  ($  History  of  New  England,  195, 650. 

n  Wooder-wof king  IWidewe.  TIT  Spek  also  Wimm^perkdU 
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man\  and  at  one  dme  he  was  proprietor  of  Deer  Idandf  in  Boston  haibor. 
*<In  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  weut  to  Barbadoes.  It  is  supposed  that  be 
was  carried  there  wiu  the  prisoners  who  were  sold  for  alayes,  at  the  end  of 
PMUya  war.  He  died  soon  after  his  return,  in  1684,  at  the  house  of  Afumm- 
^^Mui,  aged  68  jears."  AhawmfeUauaiM,  dau^ter  of  Foguomim,  is  also  men- 
tioned as  his  wife,  by  whom  he  haa  several  children.* 

Manatahquoy  called  also  EUtck^^mUtcan^  was  a  sachem,  and  proprietor  of  Na- 
hant,  when  the  adjacent  country  was  settled  by  the  whites.  His  father  lived 
at  Swarapscot,  and  was  also  a  samnore,  but  probably  was  dead  before  the 
English  settled  in  the  country.f  A  traveller  in  this  then  %  wilderness  worid, 
thus  notices  fftttMan^  and  his  possessing  Nahant  ''One  Blaek^wQUam,  tax 
Mian  Duke,  out  of  lus  ffenerosity  gave  this  place  in  general  to  the  plantation 
of  SauguB,  so  that  no  other  can  appropriate  it  to  himself."  He  was  a  great 
friend  to  the  whites,  but  his  friendsnip  was  repaid,  as  was  that  of  manv  others 
of  that  and  even  much  later  times.  There  was  a  man  by  the  name  of*^  WaUer 
Bagnallj  nicknamed  Great  Woij  *^tL  wicked  fellow,"  who  had  much  wronged 
the  Indian8,§  killed  near  the  mouth  of  Saco  River,  probably  by  some  of 
those  whom  he  had  defrauded.  This  was  in  October,  IGSl,  As  some  vessels 
were  upon  the  eastern  coast  in  search  of  pirates,  in  January,  1633,  they  put  in 
at  Richmond's  Island,  where  thev  fell  in  with  BUMek-^mlSanu  This  was  the 
place  where  BagnaU  had  been  kifled  about  two  years  before ;  but  whether  he 
nad  any  thing  to  do  with  it,  does  not  appear,  nor  do  I  find  that  any  one,  even 
his  murderers,  pretended  he  was  any  way  implicated :  but,  oqt  of  revenge  finr 
BagnaWa  death,  these  pirate-hunters  hanged  BUuJt^unOianu  On  the  contrair, 
it  was  particularly  mentioned  ||  that  BagnaU  was  killed  by  Sqiddrayaet  and  his 
men,  some  Indians  belon|{ing  to  that  part  of  the  country. 

This  Squidrayaetj  or  Satterygussety  for  whose  act  Manatahqua  suffered,  was 
the  first  sachem  who  deeded  land  in  Falmouth,  Maine.  A  creek  near  the 
mouth  of  Presumpscot  River  perpetuates  his  name  to  this  day.  Mr.  H10i$ 
supposes  he  was  sachem  of  the  Aucocisco  tribe,  who  inhabited  between  the 
Androscoggin  and  Saco  rivers;  and  that  fix)m  Aucocisco  comes  Casco.ir 
There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  BagnaU  deserved  his  fiite,**  if  any  deserve 
such ;  but  the  other  was  the  act  of  white  men,  and  we  leave  the  reader  to 
draw  the  pandlel  between  the  two :  perhaps  he  will  inquire.  Were  (he  murdererg 
of  MAiTATAHquA  brougkt  ioiutliee  f  All  we  can  answer  is,  The  record*  are  n- 
teni.    Perhaps  it  was  considered  an  offset  to  the  murder  of  BagnaU. 

NdUahaUawantOaAa  the  year  1642,  sold  to  Sinum  fftUard,  in  behalf  of  <<Mr. 
Wmthropj  Mr.  DudUgy  Mr.  Abtoefi^  and  Mr.  Alden,^  a  large  tract  of  land  upon 
both  sides  Concord  River.  ''Mr.  ffinthropy  our  present  governor,  1260  acres^ 
Mr.  Dudlev,  1500  acres,  on  the  S.  E.  side  of  the  river,  Mr.  Aotoefl,  500  acres^ 
and  Mr.  MUenj  500  acres,  on  the  N.  £.  side  of  the  river,  and  in  consideration 
hereof  the  said  Simon  giueth  to  the  said  MUtahattawarUa  six  fadom  of  waom- 
pampege,  one  wastcoat,  and  one  breeches,  and  the  said  MtUahaUatoanta  doth 
covenant  and  bind  himself,  that  hee  nor  any  other  Indians  shall  set  traps  with- 
in this  ground,  so  as  any  catde  might  recieve  hurt  thereby,  and  what  catde 
shall  receive  hurt  by  this  meanes,  hee  shall  be  lyable  to  make  it  good."  [In 
the  deed,  J^Tattdhattaiioanta  is  called  sachem  of  that  land.] 

Witneaaed  by  The  mark  of  #  'Natahattawahts. 

three  tohiiea.  The  mark  of  %  Winnipin,  an  Indian 

that  traded  for  hun.jt 

The  name  of  this  chie(  as  appears  fK»m  documents  copied  by  Mr.  ShaUuek^ 
was  understood  Tahattawany  Tahattaufantaf  Mawan,  Maxoanuy  and  Maiawo' 
nee.    He  was  sachem  of  Musketaquid,  since  Concord,  and  a  supporter  and 

*  Hist.  Lynn.  f  Hut  N.  Eur. 

tl633.     WUIiam  Wood,  KoOmci  New  Enr,ProipeeL 
6  WintJirop^s  Journal,  i.  62, 63.  I  Winthrop,  ib. 

i  Col.  Maine  Hist.  Soe.  i.  ^8. 

**  He  had,  in  aboat  three  years,  by  extortion,  as  we  infer  from  WnUhrop,  aecnmiilaled 
about  £400  from  among  the  Indians.    See  Journal  td  tupra. 
tt  Suffolk  Records  of  Deeds,  vol.  i.  No.  34.       U  Hist.  Concord,  Mass,  jnimmi  chap.  L 
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pmMgator  of  ChristiBiiiiy  amoDg  his  people,  and  an  hcmest  and  upright  man. 
The  celebrated  JVaban  married  his  eldest  daughter.  John  TahaUawan  was  his 
son,  who  lived  at  Nashoba,  where  he  was  chief  ruler  of  the  praying  Indiana— 
a  deserving  Indian.  He  died  about  1670.  His  widow  was  daughter  of  Jokity 
saoamore  of  Patucket,  upon  the  Merrimack,  who  married  OoTiamor,  another 
nuer  of  the  praying  Indums,  of  Marlborough.  Her  only  son  by  TtuiaUawan^ 
was  killed  by  some  white  ruffians,  who  came  upon  them  while  in  their  wig- 
wams, and  his  mother  was  badly  wounded  at  the  same  time.  Of  thisaffiur 
we  shall  have  occasion  elsewhere  to  be  more  particular,  ^aantuhquato,  an- 
other daughter,  married  Mumisheow,  called  Mm  Thomoi,  who  died  at  Natick, 
aged  110  years. 

We  know  vety  litde  of  a  sachem  of  the  name  of  JFal^wnaeu^  except  that 
he  lived  upon  Connecticut  River,  and  came  to  Boston  in  1631,  with  a  request 
to  the  governor  ^to  have  some  English  to  plant  in  his  country ;"  and  as  an 
inducement,  said  he  would  ''find  them  com,  and  give  them,  yeuly,  80  skins 
of  beaver."  The  governor,  however^  dismissed  him  without  giving  him  anj 
encouragement;  doubting,  it  seeme^  the  reality  of  his  fiiendahip.  But  it  is 
more  probable  that  he  was  sincere,  as  he  was  at  this  time  in  mat  fear  of  the 
Pequots,  and  judged  that  if  some  of  the  Engiish  would  reme  with  him,  he 
should  be  able  to  maintain  his  country. 

There  accompanied  Jfahgtanacut  to  Boston  an  Indian  named  JacksbuufJt 
who  was  his  interpreter,  and  Sagamore  Mm,  We  have  labored  to  iiud  some 
ftnther  particulars  of  him,  but  all  that  we  can  ascertain  with  certainty,  is,  that 
he  had  nved  some  time  in  Engkmd  with  Sir  Waiier  Rakgh.§    How  Sir  hotter 

*Mr.  GooHn  writes  this  name  Tohaiooner,  that  of  the  father  Tahattawarre,  M8.  Hut. 
Fraumg  htdiaauy  105. 

t  Wai^tnnacut.  acccrdinff  to  Mr.  Savae^s  reading  of  Wmtkrop.  Our  text  U  according 
to  Prmct,  who  alao  used  Wtntkrov  in  MS.  It  is  truly  diverting  to  see  how  the  author  of 
Talet  of  the  Indians  has  displaveo  his  invention  upon  the  passage  in  Winihrc^s  Journal 
bffiqginr  to  our  knowledge  this  chief.  We  will  give  the  passage  of  Winthrcpy  that  the  reader 
■lav  juage  whether  great  ignorance,  or  misrepresentation  ''  of  set  purpose  "  be  chargraUe 
to  luBi.  **  He  [Gov.  Wmutrop]  discovered  after  £  Wahrimutctd  was  gone],  that  the  said 
i^gBHiore  is  a  very  treacherous  man,  and  at  war  with  the  Pekoath  (a  for  greater  sagamore.") 
Now,  every  child  that  has  read  about  the  hidiaos,  it  seems  to  us,  ou|ht  to  know  that  the 
Beaaing  or  Pekoath  was  mistaken  by  the  governor,  and  no  more  meant  a  chief  than  the 
JfassosoEte  meant  what  the  Plimouth  people  first  supposed  it  to  mean.  In  the  one  case,  the 
•ane  of  a  tribe  was  mistaken  for  that  of  a  chief,  and  in  the  other  the  chief  for  the  tribe. 
Ifietakes  of  this  kind  were  not  uncommon  before  our  fathers  became  acquainted  with  the 
country.  WtTUhrop  says,  too,  the  Mohawks  was  a  greal  sachem.  Now,  who  ever  thought 
ihete  was  a  chief  of  that  name  f 

i  Probably  so  named  from  the  Maidstone  ministeg  who  flourished  in  Wat  Tyler's  rebellion, 
and  whose  real  name  was  John  Ball,  but  afterwards  nick-named  Jack  Straw.  He  became 
ckaplaia  to  }Vat^s  army,  they  having  let  him  out  of  prison.  A  text  which  he  made  great  use 
of  m  pseachittg  to  his  liberators  was  this  >— 

Whan  Adam  dslfe  and  Eve  span. 
Who  was  then  a  gBntlemaa  i 

This  we  apprehend  was  construed,  Down  with  the  nobility!  See  RaMs  Eng,  I  467.  la 
KemnH,  I U7,  John  Wraw  is  called  Jack  Straw.  He  was  beheaded. 
^'*  The  imputation  of  the  first  bringing  in  oftobmcco'mto  England  lies  on  this  heroic  knight." 
Wmtianley's  WortkUsj  259.  "  Besides  the  consumption  of  the  purse,  and  impairing  of  our 
inward  parts,  the  immoderate,  vain  and  phantastical  abuse  of  the  hellish  weed,  corrupteth  the 
■aiural  sweetness  of  the  breath,  stupificth  the  brain :  and  mdeed  is  so  prejudicial  to  the 
genera]  esteem  of  our  country.''  Ibid.  211.  Whether  Jack-straw  were  the  servant  who 
acted  a  part  in  the  often-told  anecdote  of  Sir  Waiter  Ralegh* s  smokbg  tobacco,  on  iu  first 
being  taken  to  England,  we  shall  not  presume  to  assert)  but.  for  the  sake  of  the  anecdote,  w« 
wa  admit  the  fart  *,  it  is  variously  related,  but  is  said  to  be,  m  substance,  as  follows.  At  one 
ine,  it  was  so  ve^  unpopular  to  use  tobacco  in  any  way  in  England,  that  many  who  had  got 
aftafhed  to  it,  used  it  only  privately.  Sir  Walter  was  smoking  m  his  study,  at  a  certain  time, 
and,  being  thirsty,  caHed  to  his  servant  to  bring  him  a  tankard  of  beer.  Jack  hastily  obeyed 
the  smimons,  and  Sir  Waller,  forgetting  to  cease  smoking,  was  in  the  act  of  spouting  » 
ToloBie  of  smoke  fiom  his  mouth  when  his  servant  entered.  Jack,  seeing  his  master  smokmg 
prodigiously  at  ihe  mouth,  thought  no  other  but  he  was  all  on  fire  inside,  having  never  seen 
saeh  a  phenomenon  in  all  England  before ;  dashed  the  quart  of  liquor  at  once  in  his  face,  and 
ran  out  screaminf^,  **  Massa's  a  fire !  Massa's  a  fire ! '' 

Having  disrois:;ed  the  servant,  every  one  might  reasonably  expect  a  few  words  concerning 
hu  master.  Sir  Walter  Ralegh  may  truly  be  said  to  have  lived  m  an  age  fruitful  in  great  and- 
worthy  characters.    Captain  John  Smith  conies  to  our  notice  through  his  agency,  and  the 
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came  by  him,  does  not  ntialactorily  appear.  Captaina  Amiiai  and  BadauB 
sailed  to  America  in  his  employ,  and  on  their  return  cafried  over  two  natives 
from  Virgiuia,  whose  names  were  Wanehue  and  Manho.*  It  is  barely  pearible 
that  one  of  these  was  afterwards  Jack-tiniip, 

A  N^muck  Indian,  of  no  small  note  in  his  time,  it  may  in  the  next  plaee  be 
proper  to  notice. 

James  Pfiniar,  or  Jani£84he^prvnier^  was  the  son  of  AVumv^  brother  of  Tuktt' 
peuUUnj  and  Anaweakm.  When  a  child,  he  was  instructed  at  the  Indian 
charity  school,  at  Cambridge.  In  1659,  he  was  pot  appievtioe  to  Samud 
(jlneny  to  learn  the  fuinter^  businesBfl  and  he  is  ^eken  of  as  having  ran 
away  from  his  master  in  1675.  If,  after  an  apprenticeship  of  16  years,  one 
eonra  not  leave  his  master  without  the  chane  of^  absconding,  at  least,  both  the 
master  and  apprentice  should  be  pitied.    Ca  relation  to  this  matter,  Mr.  HtA- 

•  ■     '  —  «      I  I     I        II      ■  I      <    llll..M<*li.f     I     I.I      I     11    .III  ■  I      HI        I  ■■■    ..fc^l       II 111! 

renowned  firat  English  dreanmavi^^stor  was  his  eoBtenworary.  He,  like  the  lest  named,  was 
born  b  the  comity  of  DeVoMhire,  in  ISfiS,  in  the  parish  of  Budley.  Sir  Humphrey  OilbeH, 
so  well  known  in  o«r  annals,  was  his  half-brother,  his  &ther  having  married  Sir  Humpkrnfa 
mother,  a  widow*  by  whom  he  had  WadUry  a  fourth  8on.t  The  ^at  sueeesses  and  <us- 
eoveries  of  th^  eelebraled  admiral  Sir  Praneis  Drake  gave  a  new  impetus  to  the  English 
nation  in  maritime  aflktrs,  and  consequent  thereupon  was  the  settlement  of  North  Amenca  ; 
as  great  an  era,  to  say  Che  least,  as  was  ever  recorded  in  history.  No  one  shone  more 
conspicuous  in  those  midertakinjipi  than  Sir  Walter  Ralegh.  After  perseverinjg  a  long  time, 
he  established  a  colony  in  Virginia,  in  1607.  He  was  a  man  of  great  valor  an<r address,  ana 
a  favorite  with  the  great  Queen  EtizabeOiy  the  promoter  of  bis  Undertakings,  one  of  whose 
''maids  of  lienor''  he  married.  In  this  alTair  some  charge  him  w^ilh  having  first  dishonored 
that  lady,  and  was  for  a  time  ooder  the  queei^s  displeasure  in  cODsequenee,  Dot  marrying  her 
restored  him  to  favor.  The  city  of  Ralegh  in  Virmnia  was  so  named  by  his  direction.  He 
was  conspicuous  with  Drake  and  Hmoard  in  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  armada  in  1568. 
On  the  death  of  the  queen,  be  was  imprisoned  almost  13  years  in  the  tower  of  London,  npon 
the  charge  of  treason.  It  was  during  his  imprisonment  that  he  wrote  his  g^real  and  learned 
work,  the  History  of  the  World,  The  alleged  crime  of  treason  has  long  smce  been  viewed 
by  all  the  world  as  without  foundation,  and  Uie  punishment  of  Ralegh  refects  all  its  blacknes 
npon  the  character  of  James  I.    The  ground  or  the  charge  was,  that  RaUgh  and  others  were 


zpedition  to  South  America  in  search  ofa  g&\d  mine  of  which  be  had  jgained  i 
tions  in  a  previous  visit  to  those  countries.  His  attempt  to  find  gold  failed,  but  he  took  the 
town  of  St.  Thomas,  and  established  in  it  a  sarrison.  Tins  was  a  depredation,  as  Spain 
and  England  were  then  at  peace,  but  Ralegh  had  the  kintf's  comnnssion.  The  Spanish 
ambassador  complained  loudly  against  the  transaction,  and  tne  miserable  James,  to  extricate 
himself,  and  appease  the  Spanish  king,  ordered  Ralegh  to  be  seized  on  bis  retain,  who,  ivoa 
the  old  charge  of  treason,  was  sentenced  to  be  beheaded,  which  was  esiecuted  apbn  him  z9th 
Oct.  1618.$  <'  I  shall  only  hint,''  says  Dr.  PotwheU,^  "  that  the  execution  of  this  great  man, 
whom  James  was  advised  to  sacrifice  to  the  advancement  of  the  peace  with  Spain,  nath  lefl  an 
mdelible  stain  on  the  memor}'  of  that  misgaidcd  monarch."  It  appears  from  another  account  IT 
that  Sir  Walter,  on  arriving  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oronoko,  was  taJcen  **  desperately  sick,"  and 
sent  forward  a  company  under  one  of  his  captains  in  search  of  the  gokl  mine.  That  they 
were  met  by  the  Spaniards,  who  attacked  them,  and  that  this  was  the  cause  of  their  assault- 
mg  St.  Thomas,  and  being  obliged  to  descena  the  river  without  eflectmg  tbe  object  they 
were  upon. 

llie  following  circumstance  respecting  the  celebrated  History  of  tbe  Woiid,  not  bemg^ 
gmeratly  known,  cannot  but  be  acceptable  to  the  reader.  Tbe  first  volume  (which  is  what 
we  have  of  i^  was  published  before  be  was  imprisoned  tbe  last  time.  Just  before  his  execa- 
tion,  he  sent  for  the  publisher  of  it.  When  he  came.  Sir  Walter  took  him  by  the  hand,  and, 
" after  some  discourse,  askt  him  how  that  work  of^  his  sold.  Mr.  Burre  (Uie  name  of  tbe 
publisher]  returned  this  answer,  that  it  had  sold  so  slowly  that  it  had  undone  him.  At  which 
words  of  nis,  Sir  Walter  Ralegh,  stepping  to  his  desk,  reaches  his  other  part  of  his  history  to 
Mr.  Burre,  which  he  had  brought^ down  to  the  times  he  lived  in  \  clapping  his  hand  on  his 
.  breast,  he  took  the  other  unprinted  part  of  his  works  into  his  hand,  witn  a  sigh,  saying, '  Ah, 
my  friend,  hath  the  first  part  undone  thee,  the  second  volume  snail  imdo  no  more;  this 
ungrateful  world  is  unworthy  of  it.'  When,  immediately  going  to  the  fire-side,  threw  it  in 
and  set  his  foot  on  it  till  it  was  consumed."** 

*See  CayUy's  Life  Sir  W.  Ralegh,  i.  70.  ed.  Lond.  1816, 2  vols.  8vo. 

t  Some  author  of  Indian  tales  might  delij^ht  himself  for  a  lonr  time  in  ringing  changes  on 

this  Indian  preacher's  name,  without  inventing  any  new  ones;  for  it  is  not,  as  1  r ' — 

spelt  twice  aUke  in  our  authorities.  |  Thomas,  Hist.  Printing. 

*"Or  Otho  Gilbert,  of  Compton,  Esq.*'    Pelwk$l$*8  Hist,  Devon,  U.  919. 
'  Stxth,  Hi9t.  Virginia,  7.    Second  son,  says  Mr.  Pehokde,  Devon,  if.  919. 

Rapm*s  Ens.  il.  161.  $  Tindal's  notes  In  Rapin,  ii.  195. 

Hist.  Devonshire,  i.  SS».  f  Winstanley,  Worthies,  350. 

•  Winstanley,  Worthier,  S57. 
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hotrd flijB^*  "He  bad  aCltiiied  some  skill  in  pnaimg,  and  might  have  attained 
moTOy  liad  he  not,  like  a  fiiJae  viUaan,  lan  away  nom  his  master  before  his 
time  was  out."  And  the  same  author  observes  that  the  name  prinUr  ^ras 
omeiadded  to  distinguish  him  from  others  named  James. 

Jh.lMdker\baBihmTecxxdof  James^tnnta^  ''July  8,  [167&]  Wheieaa 
die  council  at  Boston  had  lately  emitted  a  declaration,  signifying,  that  such 
Indians  as  did,  within  14  days,  oome  in  to  the  English,  ougnt  hope  for  mercy, 
divera  of  them  did  this  day  return  from  amonff  the  Nipmucks.  Among 
others,  Jdmu^  an  Indian,  wivo  could  not  only  read  and  write,  but  had  learned 
the  art  of  pioting,  notwithstanding  his  i^KMtaqr,  did  venture  himself  upon  the 
mercy  ana  truth  of  the  English  declaiation,  which  he  had  seen  and  read, 
promising  for  the  future  to  venture  his  life  against  l^  common  enemy.  He 
and  the  other  now  come  in,  affirm  that  very  many  of  the  Indians  are  deed 
since  this  war  began ;  and  that  more  have  died  by  tne  hand  of  God,  in  respect 
of  diseases,  fluxes  and  feven,  which  have  been  amongst  them,  than  have  been 
kiUed  with  the  sword." 

Mr.  Humuu  says,!  it  was  owin(j[  to  the  a$iwr  pabria  of  Jamu-fninUr  that  he 
left  his  master  and  joined  in  Phillip's  war.  Bat  how  much  amor  pabrut  he 
must  have  had  to  have  kept  him  an  apprentice  16  years  is  not  mentioned. 

It  was  in  1685  that  the  second  edition  of  the  fiunous  Indian  Bible  was 
eomirfeted.  From  the  following  testimony  of  Mr.  JEHU  will  be  seen  how 
voxjA  the  success  of  that  undertaking  was  considered  to  depend  on  James- 
Ae^nrififer.  In  1683,  in  vnriting  to  the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle  at  London,  Mr.  Elwt 
says^  ''I  desire  to  see  it  done  bMofore  I  die,  and  I  am  so  deep  in  years,  that  I 
cannot  expect  to  live  long;  besides,  we  have  but  one  sian,  viz.  the  Indian 
Printer^  that  is  aUe  to  compose  the  sheets,  and  correct  the  press  with  under^ 
atandinc."  In  another,  from  the  same  to  the  same,  dated  a  year  after,  he  says, 
^  Our  now  progress  needeth  an  apology.  We  have  been  much  hindered  by 
the  sicknesB  the  last  year.  Our  workmen  have  been  all  sick,  and  we  have  but 
few  hands^  (at  printing,)  one  Englishman,  and  a  boy,  and  one  Indian,"  &c. 

This  Indian  was  undoubtedly  James-therprinter,  And  Mr.  Thomas  adds, 
*  Some  of  Jameses  descendants  were  not  kmg  since  living  in  Grafton ;  they 
bore  the  surname  of  PrmUr/*§ 

There  was  an  Indian  named  Job  JSTesuUm^  who  was  also  concerned  in  the 
first  edition  of  the  Indian  Bible.  He  was  a  valiant  soldier,  and  went  with  the 
Ekiglish  of  Massachusetts^  in  the  first  expedition  to  Mount  Hope,  where  he 
was  sbin  in  battle.  ''He  was  a  veiy  good  lingjuist  in  the  English  tonsue,  and 
was  Mr.  EHoPs  assistant  and  interpreter  in  Qs  translation  cS"  the  Bible  and 
other  books  in  the  Indian  language."! 

In  a  letter  of  the  oommissioners  of  the  U.  C.  of  New  England,  to  the 
eorpantion  in  England,  we  find  this  postscript— ^  Two  of  the  Indian  youths 
formerly  brou|^t  up  to  read  and  write,  are  put  apprentice;  the  one  to  a 
carpenter,  the  other  to  Mr.  Green  the  printer,  who  take  their^  trades  and 
follow  their  business  very  well"  JamesMtA-prwier  was  probably  one  of  these. 
A^Mitoi,  we  presume,  was  only  an  interpreter.  The  a]i)ove-mentioned  letter 
WM  dated  10th  S^»t  166a 

In  1698,  James  was  teacher  to  ^y^  Indian  families  at  Hassinammisco.1I 
In  1709,  he  seems  to  have  fpt  through  with  his  apprenticeship,  and  to  have 
had  some  interest  in  carrying  on  the  printing  business.  For,  in  the  title 
pues  of  the  Indian  and  English  Psalter,  printed  in  that  year,  is  this  imprint: 
•^  BOSTON,  N.  £.  UpprviShomume  au  B.  Green,  &.  J.  PRINTER,  undche 
gtManiamsoe  ChapamMe  ul  Xew  EngUmdj  &c.  1709." 

We  shall  now  pass  to  notice  a  Massachusetts  sachem,  who,  like  too  many 
otfaerB^  does  not  appear  to  the  best  advantage ;  nevertheless,  we  doubt  not  but 
00  much  so  as  he  deserves,  as  by  the  sequel  will  be  seen.    We  mean 

JTiifdbiiaJtifi,  known  also  by  several  other  names,  or  variations  of  the  same 
b;  as,  KtMamaquin,  Ctdshamoquenf  Cukhamokinf  and  many  more,  as,  in 


«  Narrative,  96.  t  Brief  Hist  89.  t  Hist.  PrinUnf,  i.  290. 

i  Hist  Printing;  i.  99t,  293.  {|  Gookin,  Hist.  Praying  Indians. 

1 1nfonnatioD  from  Mr.  E.  Tucternutnf  Jr.-— Hassinammlsco,  Hassanamesit,  3&c.  signified 
a  piaee  of  sUmea,    Thomas,  vt  mpra. 
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difl^rent  parts  of  our  woilc,  extractB  will  necemrify  riiow;    He  ww  one  t:^ 
those  sochemfl  who,  in  164^—4,  signed  a  sahmiBBioii  to  the  EDgJiah,  as  has 
been  mentioDed  in  a  precedine  chapter. 
In    1636,  Kviihamakin  soM  to  the  people  of  Dorehseter,  UneataquisBeiv 


being  the  part  of  that  town  since  cidled  Milton.  This,  it  appeat«,  was  at  some 
period  his  residence.  Though  he  was  a  sachem  under  Ww^tamtqum^  yet,  like 
Ccruii&tianf,  he  was  opposed  to  the  settlement  of  the  EngHsh  in  his  country* 
He  soon,  however,  became  reconcfled  to  it,  and  became  a  ChristiBn.  When 
BIr.  EUot  desired  to  know  why  he  was  opposed  to  his  peopled  becoming 
Christians,  he  said,  then  they  would  pay  lum  no  tribute. 

When  the  EngUsh  of  Massachnsetts  sent  to  Gtauminif ,  to  inquire  into  the 
cause  of  the  murder  of  Mn  Ofdftom,  KMvamakm  accompanied  them  as 
interpreter,  fighter,  or  whaleyer  was  required  <^  iiim. 

As  no  satisfaction  could  be  had  of  the  Pequols,  for  the  murder  of  Mr.  (M» 
ham,  it  was  resolred,  in  1636^  to  send  an  army  into  their  country  ^to  fight  with 
them,"  if  what,  in  the  opinion  of  the  English,  as  a  recompenee,  were  not  to  be 
obtamed  without  The  armament  consisted  of  about  90  men.  These  first 
went  to  Block  Island,  where  they  saw  a  few  Indians  before  tbey  landed,  who, 
after  shooting  a  few  arrows,  which  wounded  two  of  the  EngUsh,  fled.  The 
Indians  had  here  ''two  plantatbns^  three  miles  in  sunder,  and  about  60 
wigwams,  some  yery  large  and  fiur,  and  above  200  acres  of  com."  This  the 
English  destroyed,  ''staved  seven  cuioes,"  and  after  two  days  spent  in  this 
busmess,  and  hunting  for  Indians  without  success^  sailed  to  the  main  land, 
where  Kutshamakm  ^rformed  his  part  in  hastening  on  the  Pequot  calamity. 
Having  wayiud  one  of  that  nation,  he  shot  and  scalped  him.  The  scalp  he 
sent  to  Cononiettf,  who  sent  it  about  ammig  all  his  sachem  fi-iends;  thus 
expressing  his  approbation  of  the  murder,  and  wyiincnesB  to  enaage  his 
fiiends  to  fight  for  the  English.  As  a  further  proof  of  hil  approval  of  the  act 
he  not  only  thanked  the  English,  but  gave  Kvishrniokin  four  fiuthom  of 
wampum. 

Capt  lAon  Gardener  gives  us  some  particulars  of  this  affiur,  which  are  veiy 
valuanle  for  the  light  they  throw  on  this  part  of  our  early  transactions  with  the 
Pequots.  The  amiir  we  have  just  mentioned  happened  immedialely  after 
EndkfOtjTurnaryandUnderhMumvedsASajbn^  ChpL 

Cfdrdener  then  commanded  the  fort,  who  spoke  to  them  as  follows  of  their 
undertaking :  "  You  come  hither  to  raise  these  wasps  about  my  ears,  and  then 
you  will  take  wing  and  flee  away."  It  so  came  to  pass ;  and  aJthough  he  was 
much  opposed  to  their  going,  yet  they  went,  agreeably  to  their  instniction& 
Qardenar  instructed  them  how  to  proceed,  to  avoid  bemg  surprised;  but  the 
Indians  played  them  a  Yankee  trick,  as  in  the  sequel  will  appear. 

On  coming  to  the  Pequot  toWn,  they  inouired  for  the  sachem,*  wishing  to 
parley  with  him :  his  people  said  "he  was  m>m  home,  but  witlnn  three  li^rs 
lie  would  come ;  and  so  fh>m  three  to  six,  and  thence  to  nine,  there  came 
none."  But  the  Indians  came  fearlessly,  in  great  numbers,  and  spdce  to  them, 
through  the  interpreter,  jKtiif  ftomaibin,  for  some  tone.  This  delay  was  a  strata- 
gem which  succeeded  well ;  for  they  rightly  guessed  that  the  Engiidi  had 
come  to  injure  them  in  their  persons,  or  property,  or  both,  llierefore,  while 
some  were  entertaining  the  English  with  words,  others  carried  off  their  efifecti 
and  hid  them.  When  they  had  done  this,  a  signal  was  given,  and  ail  the 
Indians  ran  away.  The  English  then  feU  to  bunnng  and  destroying  every 
thing  they  could  meet  with.  Gardetur  had  sent  some  of  his  men  with  the 
others,  who  were  unaccountablv  left  on  shore  when  the  others  reembaricedy 
and  were  pursued,  and  two  of  them  wounded  by  the  Indians. 

"  The  Bay-men  killed  not  a  man,  save  that  one,  JOdkosMgumn,  an  Indian 
sachem  of  the  Bay,  killed  a  Pequit;  and  thus  began  the  war  between  the 
Indians  and  us,  in  mese  parts."  f  The  Pequots  henceforth  used  eveiy  means 
to  kill  the  English,  and  many  were  taken  by  them,  and  some  tortured  in  their 
manner.    "Thus  for,"  adds  Gardener,  ** I  had  written  in  a  book,  that  all  men 

*  SassaaUf  says  Winifmm  (i.  194.) ;  but  beinr  told  he  was  gone  to  Long  Island,  the  gene' 
ral  demanded  to  see  "  the  otW  sachem,  &c."  which  was  doubtless  MonomMo, 
i  3  CoiL  Hist,  Soc.  iii.  141,  dec. 
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and  poeterity  mif^t  know  how  and  why  so  many  honest  men  had  then*  blood 


informed  of  these  matterB,  and  we  know  not  that  he  had  any  motive  to  mia- 
represent  them. 

Governor  Wmiknp  mentions,  under  date  1646,  that  Mr.  ELioi  lectured 
constantly  ''one  week  at  the  wigwam  of  one  Wabon^  a  new  sachem  near 
Watertown  miU,  and  the  other  the  neyt  week  in  the  wigwam  of  Cute Aoaidktii, 
near  Dorchester  milL"  We  ahall  have  occasion  in  another  ohi^iter  to  speak 
of  KuiMhamakiiu 

In  1648,  CWcAomdfcm,  as  he  was  then  called,  and  Jojeuaw  appear  as  wimessea 
to  a  deed  made  by  another  Indian  called  Colo,  alias  uoomoh.  Lane  and 
Chriffbi  were  the  oantees  ^  in  bebali^  of  the  rest  of  the  peop^  of  Sudbury.^ 
The  tract  of  land  sold  adjoined  Sudbury,  and  was  five  miles  square;  ibr 
which  OaU  receiyed  five  pounds.    Jqjeumf  was  brother  to  Cato.* 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Of  the  great  naihm  of  the  Jfmragwnseto — Oeography  of  tkur  onmtr^f— Cahon icui 
— ^MiAirruirvoifOH — His  rdaiUmo — Aids  the  English  in  dtsiromng  the  Pequots-^ 
8eUs  Rhode  Mend—His  dfficulties  wUh  the  English  Visits  BoSon—His  mag- 
tuuiimitff  and  indepondenee — Charged  wUh  a  cons^raey  against  the  whites  JjBy 
reftets  it — Waiaxdutck  becomes  hts  secret  onemy^His  notek  to  WaianfUmce  and 
kis  people — His  tear  with  Uncos — His  capture  tund  deatk — Circwnstances  of  his 
txectuum — Participation  of  the  whites  therein — Imoartial  view  of  that  offur — 
JVaditions — Ninigrkt — ^olxzAif,  alias  Mexaxo-— li^air  of  CtUtaquin  and  Uncos 
— Character  of  jSscassassotick — jfungret  visits  the  Dutch — Accused  by  the  English 
of  plotting  tetth  them — AUy  dtfends  himself— J^otices  of  various  other  Indians — 
War  between  Mnignret  and  Ascassassotiek — Present  condition  of  his  descendants — 
Further  account  of  Possacuo—KiUod  by  the  MchAwks. 

The  bounds  of  Namganset  wore,  as  described  in  the  times  of  the  sachem&f 
*  Pautuddt  River,  Quenebage[€|uinebauge]aDd  Nipmuck,**norther]y;«  westerly 
by  a  brook  called  Wequapaug,  not  &r|  fiom  Paquatuck  River;  southerly  by 
die  sea,  or  main  ocean ;  and  easteriy  by  the  Nanhiganset  Bay,  wherein  uetn 
many  islands,  by  deeds  bought  of  the  Nanhiganset  sachems.''  Coweesett  and 
Niantick,  though  sometimes  applied  to  this  country,  were  names  only  of  places 
within  it  According  to  Mr.  Gooikm^  ''the  territory  of  their  sachem  extended 
about  30  or  40  milea  from  Sekunk  River  and  Managansitt  Bay,  includiug 
Rhode  Island  and  other  islands  in  that  bay."  Pawcatuck  River  separated 
tfaem  from  the  Pequots.  This  notion,  under  Omomeus^  had,  in  1642,  arrived 
at  the  zenith  of  its  greamesa,  atad  was  supposed  to  have  contained  a  population 
of  Vdr^  thsu&mhd.  This  estimate  was  by  Bii^uird  SmUky  jr.,  who,  with  his 
&ther,  fived  in  their  country. 

In  1766^  or  about  that  ^ear,  Mr.  Samud  Drake  made  a  catalogue  of  the 
Namganset  Indians.  This  catalogue  contained  the  names  of  about  315  per- 
sons. Mr.  Drake  i^ient  14  years  among  them,  chiefly  in  the  capacity  of  a 
schoolmaster.  He  wrote  an  account  of  them,  but  whether  it  was  ever  pub- 
fished  I  cannot  learn.  $ 

A  census  of  those  calling  themselves  a  remnant  of  the  Narragansets,  taken 
Feb.  18^  was  315;  only  seven  of  whom  were  unmixed.  The  Indiana 
tbeinselves  make  dieir  number  364. 1 

Of  the  eariv  times  of  this  nation,  some  of  the  first  English  inhabitants 
learned  from  the  old  Indians,  that  they  had,  previous  to  their  arrival,  a  sachem 
named  Tashtassuck,  and  their  encomiums  upon  his  wisdom  and  valor  were 

*  Soilblk  Reg.  Deeds.    There  is  no  name  sif  ned  to  the  deed,  but  in  the  place  thereof,  it  the 
pielure  of  some  htuAarged  aoinal  drawn  on  Us4>ack. 
t  Sec  3  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  L  UO.  t  Four  or  five  miles,  says  Gookin. 

iSee  Boatt^M  Jountal,  106.  |  MS.  leUer  of  Rev.  lb.  Ely. 
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•Qucb  the  aame  as  the  Delawunes  reported  of  their  mat  efaief  Timamf;  thai 
aiDce,  there  had  not  been  hie  equal,  &c.  TaMa8$udt  had  but  two  children,  a 
eon  and  daughter ;  these  he  joined  in  marriaae,  because  he  could  find  none 
wortliy  of  them  out  of  his  family.  The  product  of  this  marriage  was  four 
sons,  of  whom  Canonietu  was  the  oldesL*  . 

Canonicus,!  the  great  sachem  of  the  Narragansets^  was  coolemporaiy  with 
Micmiwmomchf  who  was  bis  nephew.  We  know  not  the  time  of  his  birth,  but 
a  son  of  his  vmB  at  Boston  in  1631,  the  next  year  after  it  was  settled.  But  the 
time  of  his  death  is  minutely  recoided  by  Governor  AftnlAfw,  m  his  "Journal,'' 
tfius:  '^  June  4, 1647.  Csnoinetif,  the  great  sachem  of  Nanaaanset,  died,  a 
▼ery  old  man."  He  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  about  §5  yean  of  age 
when  he  died. 

The  Wampanoa^  wore  in  great  fear  of  the  Nanagansets  about  the  time  the 
En^ish  came  to  Phmouth,  and  at  one  time  war  actuaUy  existed,  and  Masmsmi 
fled  before  CommdeuSj  and  applied  to  the  English  for  protection. 

Edward  Windoiw  relates,  in  his  Goon  News  pkom  New  Enauufn,  that,  in 
Feb.  1623,  Comomcitf  sent  into  Plimouth,  bv  one  of  his  men,  a  bundle  of 
arrows,  Ixmnd  with  a  rattlesnake^  skin,  and  there  left  them,  and  retired.  The 
Narragansets,  who  were  reported  at  this  time  **  many  thousand  strong,"  hearing 
of  the  weakness  of  the  En^iah,  ^^begon,  [says  the  aboTe-named  author,]  to 
breath  forth  many  tlireats  against  us,"  altnougfa  they  had  the  last  summer 
**  desired  and  obtained  peace  with  us." — *<  Insomuch  as  the  comnxm  talk  of 
our  neighbor  Indians  on  all  sides  was  of  the  preparation  they  made  to  come 
acainst  us."  They  were  now  imboldened  firom  the  circumstance  that  the 
English  had  just  added  to  their  numbers,  but  not  to  their  arms  nor  proviaona^ 
The  ship  Fortune  had,  not  knig  before,  landed  35  persons  at  Plimouth,  and 
tifie  Narragansets  seem  to  have  been  well  informed  of  all  the  circurastancesL 
This,  (says  Mr.  Window^)  '^occaooned  them  to  slight  and  brave  us  with  so 
many  threats  as  they  did.  At  length  came  one  of  tbem  to  us,  who  was  sent 
by  Omoucttf,  their  chief  sachem  or  king,  accompanied  with  one  Tohimahaman^ 
a  fiiendly  Indian.  This  messenger  inquired  for  TVffuanhim,  our  interpreter, 
who  not  being  at  home,  seemed  rather  to  be  glad  than  sorry ;  and  leaving  for 
him  a  bundle  of  new  arrows,  lapped  in  a  rattlesnake'b  dun,  desired  to  depart 
with  all  expedition." 

When  Squmdo  was  made  acouainted  with  the  circumstance,  he  told  the 
English  that  it  was  a  challenge  n>r  virar.  Governor  Bnuffbrd  took  the  rattle- 
snake's skin,  and  filled  it  with  powder  and  shot,  and  returned  it  to  Oonomcttf  ; 
at  the  same  time  instructing  the  messenger  to  bid  him  defiance,  and  invite  him 
to  a  trial  of  strength.  The  messenger,  and  his  insulting  carriage,  had  the 
desired  effect  upon  CanonicuSy  for  he  would  not  receive  the  skin,  and  it  was 
cast  out  of  everv  community  of  the  Indians,  until  it  at  last  was  returned  to 
Plimouth,  and  ail  its  contents.  This  was  a  demonstration  that  be  was  awed 
into  silence  and  reaoect  of  the  English,  by  the  decided  stand  and  hostile 
attitude  they  assumecL 

In  1621,  soon  after  the  war  with  CaunbUani  was  over,  aniong  those  who 
sought  the  fi-iendship  of  the  English,  was  Cmumieus  himself  notwithstanding 
he  was  now  courting  war  again  so  soon.  He  had  doubtless  nearly  got  rid  of 
the  foar  that  the  news  of  SUmdish^s  conduct  first  inspired,  and  had  taken  up 
again  his  old  resolution  of  fighting  the  straturers  at  Piunouth. 

He  is  mentioned  with  great  resoect  by  Kev.  JRotnr  WSliama^t  in  the  year 
1654.  After  observing  that  mamf  hundreds  of  the  English  were  witnesses  to 
the  friendly  disposition  of  the  Narragansets,  he  says^  ''Their  late  fomoiis  long* 
lived  Caunomcus  so  lived  and  died,  and  in  the  same  most  hon<M«bto  manner 
and  solemnity,  (in  iheir  way,)  as  you  laid  to  deep  your  prudent  peafie-maker, 
Mr.  fFinthropy  did  they  honor  this  their  [Htident  and  peaeeable  piince ;  yea, 

*  Hutchinson,  i.  458,  who  met  with  this  account  in  MS.  3  but  we  do  not  give  implicit  credit 
lo  it,  as,  at  best,  it  is  tradition. 

f  This  spelling  does  not  convey  the  true  pronunciatioo  of  the  name;  other  spelling  win  h% 
noticed  in  the  course  of  his  biog^raph^.    Its  sound  approached  so  near  the  Latin  woid  e 
tus,  that  it  became  confounded  with  it.     Qtimumne  was  early  written, 

t  Manuscript  letter  to  the  i^ovemor  of  Massachusetts. 
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throudi  all  their  towns  and  coimtries  how  frequently  do  many,  and  oft  timea^ 
our  fiofflishinen  travel  alone  with  aafetf  and  loving  kindness  ?  " 

The  foUowing  statement  of  Roger  WiUiama  is  in  a  deposition,  dated  Nam- 
eanset,  18  June,  1683^  and,  although  varying  a  little  fh>m  the  above,  contains 
tacts  very  pertinent  to  our  purpose.  He  says,  ^  I  testify  that  it  was  the  general 
and  constant  declaration,  that  Canomcwt  his  father  had  three  sons,  whereof 
Cmofuow  was  the  heir,  and  his  youngest  brother's  son  MeanHnomy  fbecause 
of  his  youth)  was  his  marshal  and  executioner,  and  did  nothing  witnout  his 
uncle  Canmvuwf  consent  And  therefore  I  declare  to  posterity,  that  were  it 
not  for  the  fiivor  that  God  gave  me  with  Caaoiiieuf,  none  of  these  parts,  no, 
not  Rhode  Island,  had  been  purchased  or  obtained ;  for  I  never  got  any  thing 
of  CananicvLS  but  by  giff 

When  Mr.  John  Oldham  was  killed  near  Block  Island,  and  an  investigation 
set  on  foot  by  the  English  to  ascertain  the  murderers,  the^  were  fully  satisfied 
that  CanordevLs  and  JmanUmnomoh  had  no  hand  in  the  amur,  but  that  <*  the  six 
other  Narraganset  sachems  had."  No  wonder  he  took  great  offence  at  the 
conduct  of  the  English  concerning  the  death  of  MUmtunnomok,  The  Warwick 
settlers  considered  it  a  great  piece  of  injustice,  and  Mr.  Samud  (rorUm  wrote  a 
letter  for  Canoniau  to  the  government  of  Massachusetts,  notifying  them  that 
he  had  resolved  to  be  revenged  upon  the  Mohegana.  Upon  tliis  tlie  English 
despatched  messengers  to  Narraganset  to  inquire  of  Cammicus  whether  he 
authorized  the  letter.  He  treated  them  with  great  coldness,  and  would  not 
admit  them  into  his  wigwam  for  the  space  of  two  hours  after  their  airival, 
although  it  was  exceedingly  rainy.  When  they  were  admitted,  he  frowned 
upon  them,  and  gave  them  answers  foreign  to  the  purpose,  and  referred  tliem 
to  Ptssacus.  This  was  a  very  cold  reception,  compared  with  that  which  the 
messengers  received  when  sent  to  him  for  information  respecting  the  death 
of  Mr.  Oldkanu  ''They  returned  with  acceptance  and  good  success  of  their 
business ;  observing  in  the  sachem  much  state,  great  command  of  his  men, 
and  marvellous  wisdom  in  his  answers;  and  in  the  carriage  of  the  whole 
treaty,  clearing  himself  and  his  neighbors  of  the  murder,  and  offering  revenge 
of  it,  yet  upon  very  safe  and  wary  conditions.'' 

This  sachem  is  said  to  have  governed  in  great  harmony  with  his  nephew. 
''The  chiefest  government  in  the  country  is  divided  between  a  younger  sachem, 
Miantvnnomu,  and  an  eider  sachem,  Caunaunacw,  of  about  fourscore  years  old,* 
this  young  man's  uncle ;  and  their  agreement  in  the  government  is  remarkable. 
Tbe  old  sachem  vrill  not  be  offended  at  what  the  young  sachem  doth ;  and  the 
young  sachem  wiU  not  do  what  he  conceives  will  displease  his  uncle.''f  With 
this  passage  before  him,  Mr.  Durfee  versifies  as  follows,  in  his  poem  called 
Whaichter: — 

"  Two  miglUy  chiefs,  one  cautioui,  wise,  and  old, 
One  young,  and  strong,  and  terrible  in  iiglit, 
All  Narraganset  and  C^weset  bold ; 
One.  lodge  they  build— one  coonael  fire  Ihey  li|;fat." 

*  At  a  meeting  of  the  commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies  at  Boston,  vij 
Sept,  1643,"  it  was  agreed  that  Massachusetts,  in  behalf  of  the  other  colonies, 
''give  Omoonaeua  and  the  Nanohiggunsets  to  understand,  that  from  time  to 
time  "  they  have  taken  notice  of  their  violation  of  the  covenant  between  them, 
notwithstanding  the  great  manifesuitions  of  their  love  to  them  by  the  English ; 
that  they  had  concurred  with  Maantwnumok  in  his  late  mischievous  plots,  by 
which  be  had  intended  ''to  root  out  the  body  of  the  English"  from  the  coim- 
tiy,  by  gifb  and  allurements  to  other  Indians;  and  that  he  had  invaded  Uncaa^ 
eoetrary  to  the  "tripartie  covenant"  between  himself,  Unctu^  and  Connecticut 
Therefore,  knowing  "  how  peaceable  Conanacu»  and  MomcuBj  the  late  fiither  of 
A^^onienoflio,  ffoverned  that  great  people,"  thev  ascribed  the  late  "tumults  and 
outbreakings"  to  the  malicious,  rash  and  ambitious  spirit  of  JlfumiunnoifioA, 
more  than  to  "any  afl^ted  way  of  their  own." 

Norwithstandinff,  J^^rUuninomok  being  now  put  to  death,  the  English  and 
their  confederate  Indian  sachems,  namely, "  Vncus^  sagamore  of  the  Mohegins^ 

*  Tbia  was  mTitleo  about  1613.  t  Col.  R.  I.  Hist.  Soe.  vol.  i. 
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and  his  people,  Wooaamequine  and  his  people,  Sacanoeoe  and  his  people,  Pum- 
ham  and  his  people,  were  dispoaed,  they  said,  still  to  have  peace  with  the 
Namgansets;  but  should  expect  a  more  fkithfiil  observance  qf  their  agree- 
ment than  the^  had  shown  hitherto."  This  determination  was  to  be  imme- 
diately laid  before  them,  and  a  prompt  answer  demanded. 

In  a  ffraye  assembly,  upon  a  certain  occasion,  Canonicus  thus  addressed 
Roger  frilliama:  **I  have  never  suffered  any  wronff  to  be  offered  to  the 
English  since  they  landed,  nor  never  will;"  and  often  repeated  the  word 
WunnauntwayearL  ^If  the  Eng^shman  speak  true,  if  he  mean  truly,  then 
shall  I  go  to  my  grave  in  peace,  and  hope  that  the  English  and  my  posterity 
shall  live  in  love  and  peace  togetlier." 

When  Mr.  Williams  said  he  hoped  he  had  no  cause  to  question  the  Englidi- 
noen's  tinmniitifiitMnionc&,  that  is,  fhithfulness,  having  long  been  acquainted  with 
it,  CaxwrdevLS  took  a  stick,  and,  breaking  it  into  ten  pieces,  related  ten  instances 
wherein  they  had  proved  iiJse ;  laying  down  a  piece  at  each  instance.  Mr. 
WUliamB  satisfied  him  that  he  was  misuiken  in  some  of  them,  and  as  to  others 
he  agreed  to  intercede  wiUi  the  governor,  who,  he  doubted  not,  would  make 
■atistaction  for  them. 

In  1635,  Rev.  Boger  W%lliam»  found  CanonAous  and  Miofidunnomioh  carrying 
oH  a  bloody  war  against  the  Wampanoogs.  By  his  intercession. an  end  was 
put  to  it,  and  he  grew  much  in  favor  with  all  the  sachems ;  especially  Canomcus^ 
whose  ^  heart  (he  says)  was  stirred  up  to  love  me  as  his  son  to  his  last  ffasp.** 
He  sold  the  Island  of  Rhode  Island  to  WUUam  Coddington,  Rx^er  HWiamty 
and  others.  A  son  of  CtmomciM,  named  Mriksdi,  is  named  by  HllUamt  as 
inheriting  his  father's  spirit  This  son  is  also  called  Meika,  who,  after  his 
fiuher's  death,  was  chief  sachem  of  the  NarragansetB,  and  was  said  to  have 
been  his  eldest  son.  Many  particulars  of  him  will  be  found  in  our  progress 
onward. 

At  the  time  of  the  Pequot  war^  much  pi^ns  was  taken  to  secure  the  fnend* 
ship  of  Canonicus  more  firmly.  Mr.  mlUams  wrote  to  Govenior  HlMrap 
concerning  him  as  follows:  ''Sir,  if  any  thing  be  sent  to  the  princes,  I  find 
Canawiicus  would  gladly  accept  of  a  box  of  eiglit  or  ten  pounds  of  sugar,  and 
indeed  he  told  me  he  would  thank  Mr.  Governor  for  a  box  full."  In  another 
letter  which  Mr.  ffiUiami  sent  to  the  same  by  Mianiunnomah  himself,  he  saya^ 
'^I  am  bold  to  request  a  w<Mrd  of  advice  of  you  concerning  a  proposition  made 
by  Caunounicus  and  Mantunnomu  to  me  some  half  year  since.  Caunawiicus 
gave  an  island  in  this  bay  to  Mr.  Oldham^  by  name  Chibachuxotat^  HE?^ 
condition,  as  it  should  seem,  that  he  would  dwell  diere  near  unto  them."  The 
death  of  Mr.  Oldhamy  it  appears,  prevented  his  accepting  it,  and  they  offered 
it  to  Mr.  fftUiams  upon  the  same  conditions;  but  he  first  desired  to  know 
whether,  in  so  doing,  it  would  be  perfectly  agreeable  to  Massachusetts,  and 
that  he  had  no  idea  of  accepting,  without  paving  the  chie£s  for  it ;  said  he  told 
them  *'  once  and  again,  that  for  the  present  he  mind  not  to  remove ;  but  if  he 
had  it,  would  give  them  satisfaction  for  it,  and  build  a  liule  bouse  and  put  in 
some  swine,  as  understanding  the  place  to  have  store  of  fish  and  good  feeding 
for  swine."  When  Miantunnomch  heard  that  some  of  the  Massachosetts  men 
thought  of  occu]>yinff  some  of  the  islands,  Canonicus,  he  says,  desired  he 
would  accept  of  halt  of  it,  **it  being  spectacle-wise,  and  between  a  mile  oi 


two  in  circuit;"  but  Mr.  fftlHams  wrote  to  inform  them  that,  if  be  had  any 
he  desired  the  whole.  This  was  not  long  before  the  Pequot  war,  which 
probably  put  a  stop  to  fhrther  negotiation  upon  the  subject 

There  was  another  chief  of  the  same  name  in  PhUip^s  war,  which  Mr, 
Hvhbard  denominates  ''the  great  sachem  of  the  Narragansets,"  and  who, 
"distrusting  the  proffers  of  the  English,  was  slain  in  the  woods  by  tho 
Mohawks,  his  squaw  surrendering  herself:  by  this  means  her  life  was 
troared."  He  was  probably  a  younger  son  of  Canonicus^  or  an  inrmiediate 
descendant 

In  1632,  a  war  broke  out  between  the  Narragansets  and  the  Pequots,  on 
account  of  disputed  right  to  the  lands  between  Paucatuck  River  and  Wecapaug 
Brook.*    It  was  a  tract  of  considerable  consequence,  being  about  ten  milea 

*  **  The  uatives  are  very  exact  and  puaciuai  in  the  bouuds  of  iheir  lands,  belonging  to  thia 
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vide,  and  fifteen  or  twenty  long.  Cananicui  drew  aion^^  with  him,  beeidee  his 
own  men,  Boveral  of  the  MaaBachusetts  aacamorea.  Thia  was  maintained  with 
ferocity  and  varioiui  aucoess,  until  1635,  when  the  Pequols  were  driven  fh>m  it, 
but  who,  it  would  seem,  considered  themsehres  but  little  wonted ;  for  CononietM, 
doubting  his  ability  to  bold  poaseeaton  long,  and  aahamed  to  have  it  retakeu  from 
him,  mwie  a  present  of  it  to  one  of  his  captains,  who  had  fought  heroically  in 
conqueriug  it ;  but  he  never  held  poeseanon :  however,  atter  the  Pequocs  were 
subdued  by  the  English,  these  lands  were  possessed  by  the  Narraffansets  again. 

The  name  of  this  Pequot  captain  was  Soxoso,  sometimes  called  iSojo,  iSSmmi, 
&c  He  bad  killed  one  of  his  countrymen  and  fled  to  the  Nairagansets,  who 
proteeted  him.  This  tract  of  eountry  was  afterwavda  in  dispute  between  the 
English.  S(AoM  having  deeded  it  to  aome  of  them,  (9  June,  1660,)  an  Euglirii- 
man  afterwards  testified,  that  Sokoso  had  acknowlec^i^  that,  although  he  had 
received  money  ibr  it,  he  never  owned  it  But,  aoomding  to  the  testimony  of 
Wmotdoamj  the  wife  of  JMianfafinomofc,  there  was  doubtless  some  fidse  swearinc 
about  it.  It  was  reckoned  to  contain  20,000  acres,  and  the  following  is  attested 
concerning  it: — ^I,  Ifmoafoam,  do  affirm  it  to  be  Soeho^a  or  his  aasigus',  and 
ftuther,  whereas  my  uncle  JSTentgrad  sayeth  that  it  is  his  land,  I  do  utterly  deny 
it  before  all  inen ;  for  it  was  conqiiered  by  my  husband  MaiUonomy,  and  my 
uncle  CaiundcuMf  Umg  before  the  English  had  anywars  with  the  Pequots;  and 
my  uncle  NvMjgrad  had  no  hand  in  the  war.  This  land  was  given  and  paal 
over  to  the  valiant  Captain  iSbcAo,  for  service  done  for  us  before  the  English 
had  any  wars  with  the  Pequots."  * 

It  is  said  that,  in  the  war  between  Vnca$  and  JIfMRifiiimomoft,  two  of  the 
sons  of  Ceawmcus  fought  on  the  nde^f  Mimtmmomok^  and  were  wounded 
when  he  was  taken  prisoner  at  Sachem's  Plain. 

CanomcuB  has  been  the  subject  of  a  poem  which  was  published  at  BostODy 
in  1803.  t    Among  the  tolerable  passages  are  the  following : — 

"  A  mighty  prince,  of  venerable  age, 

A  peerlesi  warrior,  bot  of  peace  the  friend  j 
His  breast  a  treasury  of  maxims  wff»— 
His  arm,  a  baBlp-*-(o  punish  or  derend." 

CoDiomcuf,  at  the  ase  of  84  years,  is  made  to  announce  his  approaching 
dissolution  to  his  people  tlius: — 

"  I  die.— Mv  friends,  yon  have  no  eanse  to  grieve : 
To  abler  bands  my  regal  power  I  leave. 
Our  god  commands— lo  fertile  realms  I  baste. 
Compared  with  which  your  gardens  are  a  waste. 
Tliere  in  full  bloom  eternal  spring  abides, 
And  swarming  fishes  rlide  through  axnre  tides  j 
Continual  sunshine  gi&  the  cloudless  skies. 
No  misU  conceal  Keesuckquand  from  our  eyes." 

About  1642,  a  son  of  Cmumicus  died,  at  which  his.  grief  was  very  great; 
insomuch  that,  ''having  buried  his  son,  he  burned  hie^wn  palace,  and  ul  his 
goods  in  it,  to  a  great  i^ue,  in  solemn  remembrance  of  his  son." 

Like  other  men  ignorant  of  science,  Caafwnicua  was  superstitious,  and  vras 
sreatly  in  fear  of  the  English,  chiefly,  perhaps,  finom  a  belief  in  their  ability  to 
hurt  him  by  enchantment,  which  belier,  very  probably,  was  occasioned  by  the 
story  that  Sqwado  circulated,  of  which,  in  a  previous  chapter,  we  have  spoken. 
When  Exfgir  WiUiami  fled  into  his  country,  he  at  first  viewed  him  with  dis- 
trust, and  would  only  frown  upon  him ;  at  length  he  accused  him,  as  weU  as 
the  other  English,  of  sending  me  pla^e  among  the  Indians ;  but,  as  we  have 
said  before,  he  soon  became  reconciled  to  him,  gave  him  lands,  and  even 
protected  him.  Th^  became  mutual  helps  to  each  other,  and,  but  for  ani- 
mosities among  the  English  themselves,  it  may  he  fair  to  conclude,  friendship 
would  have  continued  with  the  Narragansets  through  several  generatious. 

or  that  prince  or  people,  even  to  a  river,  brook,  &c.  And  I  have  known  them  make  bargain 
■ad  sale  amongst  themselves,  for  a  small  piece,  or  quantity  of  ground ;  not wiiiisi ending  a 
ttBlhl  opinion  amongst  manv.  that  Christians  have  right  to  heathen's  lands.''    R.  WUliams, 

•Sec  PaUer'9  History  of  Narmganset,  in  CoL  R.  L  HUt.  Soc.  ui.  248. 

*  Bv  J£*m  Lathrcp,  A.  M.  in  8vo. 
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MiAnTUNnoif  OH  *  wm  the  sod  of  a  chief  called  AfeMua,  nephew  of  ConoM- 
CU9,  brother  or  brother-in-law  to  MnigrdA  *iul  brother  of  OCodL  And,  firom 
a  numuscriptt  among  the  papeis  of  the  late  Dr.  TSrwrnhmU^  it  appears  that 
Mostupj,  or  Mot^,§  md  OnnanamumdJ^  were  alK>  hia  brothera. 

^Thia  ManiimmOf^  says  Mr.  JBMiardy  ^waa  a  very  good  peraonage^  [that 
18,  well  made,]  of  tall  atatiire,  subtil  and  cunning  in  hm  contrivements,  as  well 
aa  hau^ty  in  jiia  design8."V 

As  early  as  3  Aug.  1632,  this  chief  came  with  his  wife  to  Boston,  where  he 
staid  two  nights.  He  was  then  known  by  the  name  of  Mecumek,  While  here 
he  went  to  church  with  the' English,  and  in  the  mean  while,  some  of  his  men, 
twelve  of  whom  had  accompanied  him,  it  seems,  broke  into  a  house,  and 
committed  a  theft,  on  5  March.  Complaint  was  made  to  the  Engliah  gov- 
ernor, who  **  told  the  sachem  of  it,  and  with  some  difficult  caused  him  to 
make  one  of  his  sannana**  beat  them."  The  authors  of  the  mischief  were 
immediately  sent  out  of  town,  but  MUmhumomiok  and  the  othen,  the  governor 
took  to  his  house,  **  and  made  much  of  them.''ft 

The  English  seem  always  to  have  been  more  favorably  inclined  tovnunds 
other  tribes  than  to  the  Narraganaets,  as  appeara  from  the  stand  the^  took  in 
the  wars  between  them  and  their  enemiea.  And  aq  long  as  other  tnbes  suo- 
oeeded  against  them,  the  English  were  idle  spectators;  but  whenever  the 
scale  turned  in  their  fitvor,  they  were  not  alow  to  intercede. 

In  the  Life  of  Canofdcui^  the  part  Mumhumamok  exercised  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  great  nation  of  the  Nanragansels  is  related. 

In  1634,  Captains  Stone  and  Mrton  wore  killed  by  the  Pequots,  and  in  1636, 
Mr. /o^  OMAlIS^  by  the  Indiana  <«nei(l' Block  Island."  JHumhrnnomoh  did  all 
in  his  power  to  assist  in  apprehending  the  murderers,  and  was  at  much  pains 
and  trouble  in  fuinishing  tne  English  with  facts  relative  thereto,  from  time*  to 
time.  And  when  it  was  toki  at  Boston  that  there  vras  a  cessation  of  hostilities 
between  the  Narraganaets  and  Pequots,  Mantunnomoh  was  immedialely  or- 
dered to  appear  there,  which  he  did  without  delay,  and  agreed  to  assist  them 
in  a  war  against  the  Pequots ;  without  whose  aid  and  concurrence,  the  English 
would  hanily  have  dared  to  engage  in  a  war  against  them  at  that  time. 

Early  in  1637,  (March  21,)  to  show  the  governor  of  Massachusetts  that  he 
kept  his  promise  of  wanring  agiunst  the  Pequots,  Miantunnomok  sent  him,  bv 
26  of  his  men,  a  Pequot's  nand  and  40  fatnom  of  wampom.  llie  war  with 
them  now  commenced,  and  though  of  short  duration,  destroyed  them  to  such 
a  degree,  that  they  appeared  no  more  as  a  nation.  One  hundred  of  the  Nar- 
ra^sets  joined  themselves  with  the  English  in  its  accomplishihent,  and  re- 
ceived a  pan  of  the  prisoners  as  slaves  for  their  eervices.||  When  the  war 
was  over,  MUmtunnomoh  still  adhered  to  the  English,  and  seized  upon  such 
of  the  Pecjuots  as  had  made  their  escape  from  bondage,  and  returned  them  to 
their  Eufflish  masters;  gave  up  to  them  his  claim  of  Block  Island,  and  other 
places  where  the  Engltth  haa  found  Pequots,  and  which  they  considered  as 
belonging  to  them  by  right  of  conquest. 

About  the  same  time,  or  in  the  course  of  the  year  1638,  troubles  had  grOwn 
to  an  alarming  height  between  the  Narragansets  and  Mohegans,  and,  as  usual, 

*  This  spelliog  is  according  to  Wtnthrop:  we  prefer  WitUams's  methttdf  as  more  correct, 
which  is  Miantunnomu ;  but,  having  employed  the  former  in  our  first  edition,  it  is  retained  in 
this.  It  is,  however,  oAener  written  MyouUommo  now,  which  only  shows  another  pronuncia- 
tion.   The  accent  is  usually  upon  the  penultimate  syllable.    See  CalUnder's  Cent.  IKs- 

^^1fMs£*Sf  R,  WUliami.  X  Now  published  in  the  ColL  Matt,  Hitt.  Soc. 

^Called  also  Cutsusqueneh,  or  Sucquaneh,  and  Patieus;  that  is,  Pesaacus.  He  "was 
killed  by  the  Moqui,  [Mohawks.]  in  the  wilderness,  about  90  miles  above  Pisataqua,  in  his 
travel  eastward,  m  the  tiqie  of  the  Indian  wars,  and  other  Indians  with  him,  and  were  buried 
by  order  of  Major  Waldrmu"    3  CoU.  Matt,  Nut,  8oe. 

H'<Receaued  this  First  of  luly,  1669,  of  Mai'.  Htan/rty  Adericn,  [AiherionA  and  ibe  rest 


of  nis  friends,  the  some  < 
for  certaine  lands  gioen  ; 
deeds  of  gift.    I  say  receaoed  by  me. 

CooiHAqVAir    .^  MtmarkJ* 

[MS.  DoammU. 
f  JHUt.  New  Eiyr.  446.  **  A  name  the  sachems  gave  their  attendants, 

ft  Winihrop^t  Journal.  U  Mianiunnomch  received  eighty.    Maihei't  RfJation,  S9L 
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Roger  fFiUiams  ezercked  all  hk  aidU  to  reitore  tnnqaifiity.  Many  of  the 
Pequots  who  had  escaped  the  sword  of  the  war  of  1637,  were  among  tbs 
M ohegans,  and  seem  to  have  taken  part  with  them  against  MianhmnamoiL 
They  did  thisi  no  doubt,  that  the  Mohegans  might  screen  them  firom  the 
En^ush,  who  were  still  seiziDg  on  ail  of  that  nation  against  whom  they  could 
find  any  cause  of  suspicion  of  haring  been  engaged  in  mufdering  the  English, 
or  in  arms  against  them. 

MiantunmSmok,  it  is  probable,  had  been  ordered  before  the  magistrates  of 
Ckmnecticut,  to  give  some  account  of  the  Pequot  reftigees  in  the  hands  (^  the 
Mohegans,  as  well  as  of  those  in  his  nation ;  which  may  have  been  a  maht 
cause  of  the  war  they  had  now  waged  against  him.  For,  when  he  set  out  ibr 
Hartford,  he  had  a  guard  of  <*  upwards  of  150  men,  and  many  sachems,  and 
his  wife  and  children."  Mr.  Wuiktnu  was  with  him,  md  strongly  urged  him 
not  to  venture  upon  the  joumev,  even  with  this  force,  because  of  the  hostility 
of  the  Mohegans;  but  the  sarhem  would  not  be  dissuaded,  although  he  had 
no  doubt  that  the  Mohegans  and  their  Pequots  were  in  great  force  not  fiv  oC 
And  Mrhile  they  were  on  their  march,  ^abont  060"  of  them  foil  upon  the 
Wunnashowatuckoogs,  a  tribe  under  Canomcus,  where  they  committed  exten- 
flfve  robberies,  and  destroyed  ^about  23  fields  of  com." 

Notwithstanding  this  great  Mohegan  army  had  prepared  an  ambush  to 
intercept. and  cut  off  AficDifiiiiiioffioi,  and  gave  out  a  tfureat  thai  ikev  wtndd  hmi 
Am  m  a  Aeftie,  yet  he  went  to,  and  returned  safo  from,  Connecticut^ 

On  this  occasion  he  discovers  great  braveiy,  if  it  bordo'  not  too  closely 
open  temerity ;  for,  when  ffWuau  ur^  him  to  retreat,  they  had  peifonned 
half  their  jbom^,  or  about  50  miles  ;*  and  Mimhmnomoh^a  answer  was,  aftw 
holding  a  council  with  his  chiefii,  ^that  no  man  should  turn  back,  resolving 
rather  all  to  die." 

The  Mohegan  sachem,  Uncos,  was  at  the  same  time  ordered  to  appear  at 
Hartford,  to  give  an  account  of  the  Pequot  warriora,  or  murderers,  as  the 
£neli8h  called  them,  in  his  keeping,  as  well  as  to  effect  a  reooneiliatioii  of 
diflSrences  between  him  and  Jmatihamomoh;  but,  mstead  of  i^pearing,  he 
Bent  a  !SiesBenger,  with  word  that  he  was  lame  and  could  not  come.  The 
govenior  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Hcynu^  at  once  saw  through  the  artifice,  and 
observed  that  it  was  a  lamt  excuse,  and  immediately  sent  for  him  to  come 
without  delay. 

Whether  cured  of  his  lamausB  or  not  before  coming,  we  are  not  infoimed ; 
but,  in  a  few  days  after,  the  subtle  sachem  appeared,  not  daring  to  fiwfoit  the 
friendship  of  the  English,  which,  it  seems,  he  preferred  to  hiaing  longer  his 
guilty  face  from  the  presence  of  the  magnanimous  J^^antwnnomoh. 

Now  before  the  English,  Ihcas  was  charffed  with  the  depredations,  some 
of  which  were  too  yrA  attested  to  admit  of  a  denial,  and  others  were  dis- 
owned in  part  The  inquiry  seems  to  have  ended  after  the  parties  were  tired 
of  it,  without  ainr  advantage  to  the  injured  Narragansets,  and  we  hear  of  no 
measures  taken  for  their  rdie£ 

The  next  thing  in  order  was  a  call  upon  Uncas  for  an  account  of  the 
Pequots  which  he  was  shdtering,  which  resulted  onlr  in  a  new  sories  of 
fiibefaoods  from  him.  When  he  was  requested  to  ^ve  ttieir  names,  he  said  Kt 
kntw  none  of  ffum,  and  that  there  were  but  90  in  his  domhiion&  Whereupon 
witnesses  were  called,  whose  testimonies  poved,  in  his  presence,  that  his 
statement  was  fidse.  <*Then  he  acknowledged  that  he  had  dO."  At  length 
Mr.  Homes  dismissed  him,  with  orders  to  brin^  in  their  names  in  10  davs,  or 
he  would  take  those  Indians  by  force  out  of  his  country.  But,  when  Man- 
Uamomok  was  called  upon  for  the  names  of  those  with  him,  nothing  was 
withheld. 

At  this  time,  at  the  request  of  the  English,  Manbmmomok  consented  to  lay 
ande  all  animosities,  and  take  Vncao  by  the  hand.  When  he  had  done  thia^ 
he  ui^ged  Uneas  to  dine  with  him ;  but  the  guilty  sachem  would  not,  though 
pressed  by  ^e  English  for  some  time  to  do  so ;  and  thus  all  efibrts  to  bring 
about  a  peace  vanned,  f 

•  Cdl.  R.  L  Hiat.  Soc.  iii.  146.  \  Ibid,  ill  146, 147. 
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Rev.  Samuel  Gwtim  and  hu  aflBociates  purcbaaed  Shaomety  aAerwaids 
called  Warwick,  from  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  of  ^Sanhmnomok;  but,  as 
Chrion  could  do  nothing  right  in  the  evea  of  the  Puritana  of  Maseacfauaeaa^ 
Pumkam  vraa  inatigated  to  claim  aaid  tract  of  country;  and,  although  a 
aachem  under  JIEantumumohy*  did  not  heaitate,  when  aupported  by  the  Eng- 
lish, to  aaaert  hia  claim  aa  chief  aachem.  And  the  ffOTemment  of  Maaaachu- 
aettB,  to  give  to  their  interference  the  appearance  of  diainfeereatedneas,  which  it 
would  aeera,  from  their  own  vindication,  they  thought  there  waa  a  chance  to 
doubt,  ^Send  for  the  foresaid  aaehema,  fwho  had  complained  of  Mr.  Gorian 
and  others,  through  the  instigation  of  tne  Engliah,]  and  upon  examination 
find,  both  bv  English  and  Indian  testimony,  that  ASaatonomo  was  only  a 
usurper,  and  had  no  tide  to  the  ibresaid  lands."  f  This  ik  against  the  testi- 
mony of  every  record,  and  could  no  more  have  been  believed  <^«n,  than  that 
Philip  was  not  sachem  of  Pokanoket  In  all  cases  of  purchaae,  in  those 
times,  the  chief  sachem's  grant  waa  valid,  and  maintained,  in  almost  eveiy 
instance,  by  the  purchaser  or  grantee.  It  was  customary,  generally,  to  make 
the  inferior  sachems,  and  aometimes  all  their  men,  presents,  but  it  was  by  no 
means  a  law.  The  chief  sachems  oft^i  permitted  those  under  them  to 
dispose  of  lands  also,  without  being  called  to  account  This  was  precisdy 
the  situation  of  things  in  the  Warwick  controversy,  of  whi^h  we  shall  have 
occasion  agun  to  aprak,  when  we  come  to  the  life  of  Pumham. 

In  Marcn,  1638,  Mianhmnomohf  with  four  other  sachems,  sold  to  WiUiam 
Coddktfton  and  others,  the  island  now  called  Rhode  Island,  also  most  of  the 
others  m  Narraf^set  bav,  *'for  the  full  pavment  of  40  fathom  of  white  peag, 
lo  be  equally  divided"  between  them.  Hence  ifllianiuftnooio^  received  ei^t 
fiithom.  He  was  to  "  have  ten  coats  and  twenty  hoes  to  give  to  the  present  m- 
habitants,  that  they  shall  remove  themselves  from  the  island  before  next  winter." 
The  deed  of  this  purchase,  a  copy  of  which  is  in  my  possession,  is  dated 
34th  March,  and  runs  thus:  *^  We,  Vanomau  and  Afeon^uiomie,  the  two  chief 
sach^ns  of  Naragansete,  b^  virtue  of  our  general  command  of  this  Bay,  as 
also  the  particular  subjectmg  of  the  dead  sachems  of  Aquednick^  Kitftcka- 
mucknut,  themselves  and  lands  unto  us,  have  sold  unto  Mr.  Coddtngton  and 
his  friends  *  *  the  great  Island  of  Aquidnick,  lying  from  hence  [Providence] 
eastward  *  *  also  the  marshes,  grass  upon  Qunnonigat  and  the  rest  of  the 
lalanda  in  the  bay,  excepting  Chabatewece,  formeriy  sold  unto  Mr.  fFtaUirop^ 
the  now  Gov.  of  Mass.  and  Mr.  HHUams  of  ravidence,  also  the 
upon  the  rivers  and  coves  about  Kitackamuckqut,  and  from  thence  to 
pasquat" 

*^Th£mark<if  ^  Conovicus. 

The  mark  of  @  Yotmesh,  [Otash, 
hroSher  of  Miaktunnomoh.] 

Hiemarkiif  ^    MsAirTuroMiE. 

The  mark  qf , — '  Asotamnst. 

The  mark  of  ww  Meihammoh, 

Canonic  us  Ms  Mm. 
^This  witnesseth  that  I,  Wmuanidanamdf  the  present  sachem  of  the  island, 
have  received  five  fathom  of  wampum  and  consent  to  the  cont^itB. 

The  mark  of  ^  -  Wanahatanamst. 
<'Mem<Mandum.  I,  OaemeTUon,  finely  consent"  that  they  may  ''make  use 
of  any  grass  or  trees  on  the  main  land  on  Pocasicke  side,"  having  receiued 
five  fathom  of  wampum  also. 

The  mark  qf  A  OsAMsqoxN. 

As  late  as  21  Sept  1638,  the  hand  of  Mantwmomok  ia  aet  to  an  instrument^ 
with  that  of  Uncaa.  Said  instrument  vras  a  treaty  of  peace,  a  bond  for  the 
«ettUng  of  difiSicttlties  between  these  two  sachems  and  their  men,  and  an 

*  "  The  law  of  the  Indians  in  all  America  is,  that  the  inferior  sachems  and  subjects  shall 
plant  and  remove  at  the  pleasure  of  the  highest  and  supreme  sachems."  Roger  Williamt. 
Tkiis  is  authority,  and  we  seed  no  other  eommentary  on  tlw  arbitrary  proceedixigs  of  the  court 
of  MassachusfUs. 

t  In  mamucript  on  file,  at  the  stalo-house,  Boston. 
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oUigation  fVom  bol!i  to  appeal  to  the  English  when  any  difficulty  should  ansa 
between  them.  This  treaty  was  done  at  Hartford,  the  substance  of  which 
follows: 

IsL  Peace  and  fiiendship  is  established  between  ManJtmmimoh  on  the  part 
cyf  the  NanaAansets,  and  Poqiamj  as  Unau  was  then  sometimes  called,  on  die 
part  of  the  Mohegans.  And  all  former  injuries  and  wrongs  to  be  forgiven, 
and  never  to  be  renewed. 

2d.  Each  of  the  sachems  asree,  **that  if  there  ftll  out  injuries"  from  either 
Bide,  they  will  not  revenge  them,  but  that  they  will  appeal  to  the  English, 
whose  decision  shall  stand ;  and  if  either  party  refuse  to  submit,  **  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  the  English  to  compel  him." 

3d.  The  sachems  further  covenant  with  the  English,  that  they  nor  none  of 
their  people  shall  harbor  any  Indians  who  shall  be  enemies  to  them,  or  shall 
have  murdered  any  white  people.  Thev  further  agree  that  they  will,  ^'aa 
soon  as  they  can,  either  bring  the  chier  sachem  of  our  late  enemies  the 
Peaquots,  that  had  the  chief  hand  in  killing  the  English,  to  the  sd  English,  or 
take  of  his  head.  As  to  the  ^murders  that  are  now  agreed  upon  amongst 
lis  that  are  living,  they  shall,  as  soon  as  they  can  poenbly,  take  off  their 


4th.  And  whereas  it  is  agreed  that  there  are  now  among  the  Narragansets 
and  Mohegans,  200  P^quot  men,  besides  squaws  and  papooses ;  this  article  is 
to  provide,  that  the  Narragansets  have  enough  of  them  to  make  up  80,  with 
the  11  they  have  already,  <*and  Poquime  his  number,  and  that  afler  they,  the 
Peaquots,  shall  be  divided  as  above,  shall  no  more  be  called  Peaquots,  but 
Narragansets  and  Mohegans.''  They  agree  to  pay  for  every  sanop  one  fathom 
of  wampom,  and  for  every  youth  half  as  much — ^"and  for  every  sanop 
papoose  one  hand  to  be  paid  at  killing-time  of  com  at  Connecticut  yearly, 
and  shall  not  suffer  them  for  to  live  in  the  countnr  that  was  fbrmerly  theirs, 
bat  is  now  the  English's.  Neither  shall  the  Narragansets  or  Mohegans 
I  any  part  of  the  Pequot  country  without  leaue  of  them." 


JOHZf  HaIHES,  MlAlVTINOMMT,     •, 

Roe'a.  Ludlow,  PoquiAM,  aliaa  Ustkas.  -|-'* 

ESdw'bd  HonoNs. 

The*wife  of  Mumhmnomokf  named  Wawaloam,  was  alive  as  late  as  1661, 
as  appears  by  an  information  which  she  gave,  dated  25  June,  concerning  the 
right  of  S(Jbo$o  to  sell  the  lands  adjacent  to  Wecapaiig. 

On  a  time  previous  to  1643,  Rc^  WSliam$  delivered  a  discourse  to  some 
Indians  at  their  residence,  as  he  was  paasing  through  their  country.  JHum- 
twrnomok  was  present,  and  seemed  inclined  to  believe  in  Christianity.  Mr. 
WUHams,  being  much  fiitigued,  retired  to  rest,  while  Mantannomoh  and  othen 
remained  to  converse  upon  what  they  had  heard.  One  said  to  the  chie^ 
^  Our  iathen  have  told  us  that  our  souls  go  to  the  south-west ;"  Mumtwnno' 
moh  rejoined,  *^  How  do  you  know  your  souls  ffo  to  the  south-west  ?  did  you 
ever  see  a  soul  go  that  way  ?"  (Still  he  was  rattier  inclined  to  believe,  as  Mr« 
W3Hamt  had  just  said,  that  they  went  upto  heaven  or  down  to  hell.)  The 
other  added,  **When  did  he  (meaning  nWama)  ever  see  a  soul  go  up  to 
heanren^or  down  to  hell  ?  " 

We  nave  given  the  above  anecdote,  which  is  thought  a  good  illustration 
of  the  mind  of  man  under  the  influence  of  a  superstitious  or  prejudiced 
education. 

When  it  was  reported,  in  10^^  that  MatAwKtwrnok  was  plottmg  to  cut  off 
tiie  Enfflish,  as  will  be  found  mentioned  in  the  account  of  JVut^gret,  and 
eeveral  English  were  sent  to  him  in  July,  to  know  the  truth  of  the  matter,  he 
-vfoold  not  talk  with  them  tfarouch  a  Pequot  interpreter^  because  he  was  then 
at  war  with  that  nation.  In  oSier  respects  he  complied  with  their  wishes, 
and  treated  <them  respectfhlly,  agreeing  to  come  to  Boston,  for  the  gratification 
of  the  government,  if  they  would  uilow  Mr.  ffWams  to  accompany  him. 
This  they  would  not  consent  to,  and  yet  he  came,  agreeably  to  their  desireai 
We  shall  presently  see  who  acted  best  the  part  of  civilized  men  in  this  afi^ 
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He  had  refiiaed  to  um  a  Pequot  interpreter  for  good  reasoira,  but  when  he  wai 
at  Boetoo,  and  eurrouaded  by  armed  men,  he  was  obliged  to  submit*  ^Tbe 
p)verDor  being  as  resolute  as  be,  refused  to  use  any  other  interpreter,  thinkiiig 
It  a  dishonor  to  us  to  cive  so  much  way  to  them !  ^  The  great  wisdom  of  the 
ffovenunent  now  displayed  itself  in  the  person  of  Governor  Thomnu  Dudley. 
It  is  not  to  be  expected  but  that  Mtantwmomok  should  resent  their  proceedings; 
for  to  the  above  insult  thejr  added  others ;  ''would  show  him  no  countenance^ 
nor  admit  him  to  dine  at  our  table,  as  formerly  he  had  done,  till  he  had 
acknowledged  his  failing,  &c^  which  he  readily  did."  *  Bj  their  own  folly, 
the  English  had  made  themselves  iealous  of  a  poweiiid  chk^  and  they  appear 
ever  ready  afterwards  to  credit  evu  reoorts  of  him. 

That  an  independent  chief  should  be  obli^d  to  c<mfbnn  to  transitory 
notions  upon  such  an  occasion,  is  absolutely  ridiculous ;  and  the  justness  of 
the  foUovring  remark  from  him  was  enough  to  have  shamed  good  men  into 
their  senses.  He  said,  **  When  uour  people  come  to  me,  (ftey  art  permitted  to  use 
tkeir  oumfcuhnoni^  and  I  expect  tne  oame  Uherty  wken  I  come  to  you." 

In  164!2,  Connecticut  became  very  suspicious  of  AfiofiliififiomoA,  and  urged 
Massachusetts  to  join  them  in  a  war  against  him.  Their  fears  no  doubt  grew 
out  of  the  consideration  of  the  probable  issue  of  a  war  with  Uncaa  in  his 
&vor,  which  was  now  on  the  point  of  breaking  out  Even  Massachusetts  did 
not  think  their  suspicions  well  founded ;  yet,  according;  to  their  request,  they 
sent  to  ^Rafdiwmomolii  who,  as  usual,  gave  them  satts&ctory  answers,  and, 
agreeably  to  their  request,  came  again  to  Boston.  Two  days  were  employed 
by  the  court  of  Massachusetts  in  deliberating  with  him,  and  we  are  aaton- 
i&ed  at  the  wisdom  of  the  great  chie(  even  as  reported  by  his  enemies. 

That  a  simple  man  of  nature,  who  never  knew  courts  or  law,  should  caum 
such  acknowledgments  as  follow,  fit>m  the  dvUixed  and  trtfe,  will  always  be 
contemplated  with  intense  admiration.  ''When  he  came,"  says  WiMropf 
"the  court  was  assembled,  and  before  his  admission,  we  considered  how  to 
treat  with  him,  for  we  knew  him  to  be  a  very  subtle  man."  When  he  was 
admitted,  "  he  was  set  down  at  the  lower  end  of  the  table,  over  against  the 
governor,"  but  would  nqt  at  any  time  speak  upon  business,  unless  some  of  his 
counsellors  were  present;  saymg,  "be  would  have  them  present,  that  they 
might  bear  wimess  with  him,  at  his  return  home,  of  all  his  sayings."  The 
same  author  further. says,  "In  all  his  answers  he  was  vety  deliberate,  and 
showed  good  understanding  in  the  principles  of  justice  and  equity,  and 
iBMnuity  withaL" 

He  now  asked  for  his  accusers,  urging,  that  if  they  could  not  establish  their 
allegations,  they  ought  to  suffer  wmit  be  en)ected  to,  if  they  did;  but  the 
court  said  ihejf  knew  of  none;  that  is,  the^r  knew  not  whom  they  were,  and 
therefore  gave  no  credit  to  the  reports  onm  they  had  advised  him  according 
to  a  former  agreement  He  then  said,  "  If  you  did  not  give  credit  to  it,  why 
thon  did  vou  disarm  the  Indians?"  Massachusetts  having  just  then  disarmed 
some  of  the  Merrimacks  under  some  pretence.  "  He  gave  divers  reasons," 
says  €k)vemor  ffvdhropjj  "why  we  should  hold  him  free  of  any  such  con- 
spiracy, and  why  we  should  conceive  it  was  a  report  raised  by  Uncasy  &c. 
and  therefore  offered  to  meet  Vhcas^  and  would  prove  to  his  face  his  treacheir 
against  the  English,  &c.,  and  told  us  he  would  come  to  us  at  any  time,"  al- 
though he  said  some  had  tried  to  dissuade  him,  sayuig  that  the  English  would 
put  him  to"  death,  yet  he  feared  nothing,  as  he  was  innocent  of  the  charges 
against  him.  t 

The  punishment  due  to  those  who  had  raised  the  accusations,  bote  heavily 
upon  his  breast,  and  "  he  put  it  to  our  consideration  wliat  damage,  it  had  been 
to  him,  in  that  he  was  forced  to  keep  his  men  at  home,  and  not  suffer  them  to 
go  forth  on  hunting,  &C.,  till  he  had  given  the  English  satisfoctbn."  After 
two  days  spent  in  tdJk,  the  council  issued  to  the  satinaction  of  the  Ensiish. 

During  the  council^  &  ^^^  ^^^  ^et  by  itself  for  the  Indians,  which  Jl£a»- 
_^ *■ 

^Winthrop^i  Joornal.  f  See  book  iii.  ebap.  vii. 

t  Here,  the  reader  may  with  propriety  exclaim,  was  another  Mkhad  Bervetus  >^"  P(Mi^ 
awyf  Messtq^neurgf  Je  demanae  fue  man  fatdx  aceutatewr  9oU  puni  pcaaa  taltoois,''  &e. 
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hamomok  appears  not  to  have  liked,  and  *ivou)d  not  eat,  until  some  food  bad 
been  sent  him  from  that  of  the  governor's.'' 

That  -wisdom  seems  to  have  dictated  to  Masaachosetts,  in  her  answer  to 
Connecticut,  must  be  acknowledged ;  but,  as  justice  to  JiEctniwuumok  abun« 
dantly  demanded  such  decision,  credit  in  this  case  is  due  only  to  them,  as  to 
blm.  who  does  a  good  act  because  it  was  his  interest  so  to  do.  They  urged 
Connecticut  not  to  commence  war  alone,  ^alleging  how  dishonorable  it  would 
be  to  us  all,  that,  while  we  were  upon  treaty  widi  the  Indians,  they  should 
make  war  upon  them ;  for  they  would  account  their  act  aa  our  own,  seeing  * 
we  had  formerly  professed  to  the  Indians,  that  we  were  aU  aa  one ;  and  in  our 
last  message  to  Afton^mfiomo^  had  remembered  him  again  of  the  same,  and 
be  had  answered  that  he  did  so  account  u&  Upon  receipt  of  this  our  answer, 
they  foibare  to  enter  into  a  war,  but  (it  seemed)  nnwiliingly,  and  as  not  well 

S leased  with  us."  The  main  consideration  which  caused  Massachusetts  to 
ecide  against  war  wa%  ''That  all  those  informatioDS  [furnished  by  Connect!-'' 
cutj  mi^t  arise  from  a  fiilse  n'ound,  and  out  of  the  enmity  which  was 
between  the  Narraganset  and  Mohigan"  sachems.  This  was  no  doubt  one 
oT  the  real  causes;  and,  had  MUmhmnomch  overcome  Uncos,  the  Endish 
Would,  from  policy,  as  gladly  have  leagued  with  him  as  with  the  latter ;  for  it 
was  constantly  pleaded  in  those  davs,  that  their  safety  must  depend  on  a 
imion  with  some  of  the  most  powerful  tribes. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  on  fairly  examining  the  ease,  that  Uneoi  used  many 
arts,  to  influence  the  Enghah  in  his  favor,  and  apinst  his  enemv.  In  m 
progress  of  the  war  between  the  two  preat  chiefs,  the  English  acted  precisely 
as  me  Indians  have  been  always  said  to  do— -stood  aloof,  and  watched  the 
scide  of  victory,  determined  to  join  the  conquerors :  and  we  will  here  disress 
Ibr  a  moment,  to  introduce  a  character,  more  folly  to  iUustrate  the  cause  of  the 
operations  of  the  English  against  the  chief  of  the  Narragansets. 

MicmJhmnojnoh  had  a  wretched  enemy  in  fFcnamiancej  a  Lon^  Island 
sachem,  who  had  assisted  in  the  destruction  of  the  Pequots,  at  meir  last 
retreat  He  revealed  the  plots  and  plans  of  MuaUunnomok;  and,  says  Lion 
GardentTy  **he  told  me  many  years  ago,"  as  all  the  plots  of  the  NanagaBsets 
bad  been  discovered,  thev  now  concluded  to  let  the  English  alone  until  they 
bad  destroyed  Uncos  and  himself  then,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Mohawks, 
'and  Indians  beyond  the  Dutch,  and  all  the  northem  a|id  eastern  Indkuu^ 
would  easilv  destroy  us,  man  and  mother's  son." 

Mr.  Ckardenar  next  relates  that  he  met  with  JIRantunnomoh  at  Meanticut^ 
fFiidandanee^s  country,  on  the  east  end  of  Long  Island.  Tliat  Miantunnomoh 
was  there,  as  FTaumdance  said,  to  break  up  the  intercourse  with  those  Indians. 
There  were  others  with  Manlunnomokf  and  what  they  said  to  Waiandonce  was 
as  follows  :-^ 

^  You  must  give  no  more  wan^^um  to  the  Enfltsh,  for^  (hty  an  no  sochims,  nor 
none  of  &eir  cnildren  shall  be  m  their  place  t/*  thiy  die.  7%af  have  no  tribute 
given  them.  There  is  but  one  king  in  England^  who  is  over  them  ally  and  if  you 
Aould  send  him  100 flOO  fathom  of  xoampviaaXy  he  tsould  not  give  yao  a  knife  for  it, 
nor  (hank  youJ*  Then  said  fraiandancey  *<They  will  come  and  kill  us  all,  as 
tbey  did  the  Pequits;"  but  replied  the  Narragansets,  **J)/o,  the  Pequots  gave 
Aem  tvempiun  and  heaver^  whid^  they  loved  so  well,  but  they  sent  it  them  again, 
tmd  kSUd  them  because  theuhad  kilted  an  EngUshman}  but  you  have  killed  none, 
fkertfort  give  them  nothings 

Some  time  after,  ^Saanivnnomdh  went  again,  ^  with  a  troop  of  men,  to  the 
aune  place,  and,  instead  of  receiving  pre^nts  as  formerly,  he  gave  presents 
to  Wmamdance  and  his  people,  and  nutde  the  foUowing  speech:— 

"  Brothers,  'we  must  be  one  as  the  English  are,  Gt  we  shall  soon  ail  be 
destroyed.  You  know  our  fathers  had  plenty  of  deer  and  skins,  and  our 
^ains  were  full  of  deer  and  of  turkevs,  and  our  coves  and  nvers  were  full  of 
fish.  But,  brotfiers,  since  tihese  English  have  seized  upon  our  country,  they 
cot  down  the  grass  with  scythes,  and  the  trees  with  axes.  Their  cows  and 
borses  eat  up  the  grass,  and  their  hogs  spoil  our  beds  of  clams;  and  foiallr 
we  shall  starve  to  deadi!  Therefiwe,  stand  not  in  your  own  liffht,  I  beseech 
you,  but  resolve  vntfa  us  to  act  like  men.  All  the  sachems  bom  to  the  east 
and  west  have  joined  with  us,  and  we  are  all  resolved  to  foil  upon  them,  at  a 
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dfty  appointed,  and  therefore  I  have  come  eecredy  to  yon,  because  you  can 
persaade  the  Indians  to  do  what  you  wilL  Brothers,  I  wUl  send  over  50 
Indians  to  Manisses,  and  90  to  you  from  thence,  and  take  an  100  of 
Southampton  Indians,  with  an  100  of  your  own  here.  And,  when  you 
see  the  tnree  fires  that  will  be  made  at  the  end  of  40  dajrs  hence,  in  a 
clear  night,  then  act  as  we  act,  and  the  next  day  fall  on  and  kill  men,  women 
and  children,  but  no  cows;  tiiey  must  be  killed  as  we  need  them  for  pro- 
YiBWDB,  till  the  deer  come  acain.^ 

To  this  speech  all  the  old  men  said,  <«  WurrtgtnJ^  L  e. "  It  is  well."  But 
this  great  plot,  if  the  account  given  by  Waiandanct  be  true,  was  by  him 
brought  to  the  knowledse  of  the  English,  and  so  fiuled.  *^  And  the  plotter,** 
says  GardeMTj  ''next  spnnff  after,  did  as  Mah  did  at  Ramoth-Gilead.— So  he 
to  Mohegan,*  and  there  had  his  falL^f 

Capturt  and  death  of  J^Ennhmnomcii, — The  war  brought  on  between  Unea9 
and  Mantunnomoh  was  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  English,  nor  is  it  to 
be  expected  that  they  could  with  certamty  determine  the  justness  of  its  cause. 
The  broil  had  lonff  existed,  Imt  the  open  rupture  was  brought  on  by  Unea^ 
making  war  upon  &7iiawofi,  one  of  the  sachems  under  Mia^unnomok.  The 
English  accounts  say,  (and  we  have  no  other/)  that  about  1000  warriors  Were 
raiMd  bv  Mantunnomoh,  who  came  upon  Uncos  unprepared,  havinff  only 
about  400  men ;  yet,  after  an  obstinate  natde,  in  which  many  were  kiUed  on 
both  sides,  the  Narragansets  were  put  to  fiiffht,  and  Micmiunnomok  taken 
prisoner;  that  he  endeavored  to  save  hunself  oy  flight,  but,  having  on  a  coat 
of  mail,  was  known  fVom  the  rest,  and  sei2ed  by^wol  of  his  own  men,  who 
hoped  by  their  treachery  to  save  their  own  lives.  Whereupon  they  imme- 
diately delivered  bun  up  to  the  conqueror.  Unca»  slew  them  both  instantly ; 
probably  with  his  own  hand.  This  specimen  of  his  bravery  must  have  had  a 
salutary  efiect  on  all  such  as  afterwards  chanced  to  think  of  acting  the  part 
of  traitors  in  their  ^vars,  at  least  among  the  Narragansets. 

The  English  of  Rhode  Island  rather  favored  the  cause  of  the  Narragansets, 
nor  could  a  different  course  be  expected  of  them,  satisfied  as  they  were,  that 
that  nation  were  greatly  wronsed ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Connecticut  and 
MasMichusettB  rather  fiivored  the  Mohegan&  That  Miantunnomoh  should  not 
sufier  in  his  person,  in  battles  which,  it  was  now  seen,  were  inevitable,  Samud 
Gmion  furnished  him  with  a  heavy  old  English  armor,  or  coat  of  mail ;  and 
this,  instead  of  being  beneficial,  as  it  was  intended,  proved  the  destruction  of 
his  friend.  For,  when  a  retreat  became  necessary,  not  bein^  used  to  this  kind 
of  caparison,  it  lioth  obstructed  his  efR>rts  at  resistance  and  his  means  of  flight. 
About  90  of  his  men  were  killed,  and  many  more  were  wounded. 

Being  brought  before  Uncas,  he  remained  without  speaking  a  word,  until 
Uncas  spoke  to  him,  and  said,  *^  If  you,  had  taken  me,  I  would  hone  besought  wu 
for  my  tife.^  He  then  took  his  prisoner  to  Hartford,  and  at  his  request  left 
him  a  prisoner  with  the  En^hsh,  until  the  mind  of  the  United  Colonies  should 
be  known  as  to  what  disposition  shoyld  be  made  of  him. 

The  sorrowful  part  of  the  tide  is  yet  to  be  told.  The  commisnoners  of  the 
Unked  Colonies,  having  convened  at  Boston,  "taking  into  serious  considera- 
tion, they  say,  what  was  safest  and  best  to  be  done,  were  all  of  opinion  that  it 
woukl  not  be  safe  to  set  him  at  liber^,  neither  had  we  sufficient  ^und  for  us 
to  put  him  to  death."  §  The  awful  design  of  putting  to  death  ihexr  friend  they 
had  not  yet  fixed  upon ;  but,  calling  to  their  aid  in  council  *^Jtoe  of  the  most 
judicious  elders/*  ""theu  bH  agreed  that  he  ought  to  be  put  to  death/"  This  was 
the  final  decision ;  and,  to  complete  'the  deed  of  darkness,  secrecy  was  enjom- 
ed  upon  all.     And  thebr  determination  was  to  be  made  known  to  Uncas 

«This  goes  to  show  that  JiHaniumwmoh  was  not  killed  above  Hartford,  as  Wwthm  staiet; 
for  the  country  at  some  distance  from  the  mouth  of  Pequot  River  was  called  Mchegan.    It 
probably  included  Windsor. 
'     i^ColLMau.  Hi9t,8oe,  iil  156.  ^      ^ 

tin  the  records,  (Hazard,  a.  48,)  bat  one  person  is  mentioned  as  having  taken  maHimm& 
mohf  whose  name  was  Tantotfueson ;  and  there  he  is  called  a  Moheffan  captain.  That  there- 
fore the  NarraganseU  tried  to  kill  him  j  came  upon  him  once  in  the  nigH  and  dangeroosljr 
wounded  him,  as  he  lay  in  his  wigwam  asleep.    See  note  in  the  lAfit  of  NvugreU 

$  Wtnthropf  u.  131. 
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priTBtely,  with  direction  that  he  Bbould  execute  him  within  his  own  jurisdic- 
tioD,  and  without  torture. 

From  their  own  account  of  this  affiiir,  the  English  (of  the  United  Colonies) 
stand  condemned  in  the  trial  of  time  at  the  bar  of  history.  It  is  allowed  that 
Uneaa  had  made  war  upcm  iSe^iMUiOfi,  in  July,  1643,  and  done  him  much 
injuiy ;  *  and  that,  acooroing  to  a  previous  agreement  with  the  Endisb,  Mum- 
twmomoh  had  complained  to  the  governor  of  MaasachusettB  of  the  conduct 
of  UncoM,  and  had  received  answer  from  him,  ''that,  if  Uneas  had  done  him 
or  his  friends  wrong,  and  would  not  give  satis&ction,  he  was  left  to  take  his 
own  course."  No  account  is  given  that  Sequaamm  had  injured  Uncas,  but  that 
Uncas  ''set  upon  tSequaajon^  and  killed  7  or  6  of  his  men,  wounded  13,  burnt 
his  wigwams,  and  carried  away  the  booty."  * 

We  will  now  so  to  the  record,  which  will  enable  uaf  to  judge  of  the  jusmess 
of  this  matter.  When  the  Enriish  had  determined  that  Unea$  should  execute 
Man^Mnsiomoib,  Uncaa  was  cmered  to  be  sent  for  to  Haitfbrd,  "with  some 
considenible  number  of  his  best  and  trustiest  men,"  to  take  him  to  a  place  for 
execution,  "carrying  him  into  the  next  part  of  his  own  ^vemment,  and  there 

Eit  him  to  death:  provided  that  some  discreet  and  fiuthful  persons  of  the 
nglish  accompany  them,  and  see  the  execution,  for  our  more  full  satisfiu> 
don ;  and  that  the  English  meddle  not  with  the  head  or  bodv  at  alL^f 

The  commissioners  at  the  same  time  ordered, "  that  Hartrord  ftunish  Uneas 
with  a  competent  strength  of  English  to  defend  him  against  any  present  fuiy 
€xr  assault,  of  the  Nanohij^j^unsetts  or  any  other."  And  "that  in  case  Uneat 
ebaSL  refuse  to  execute  justice  upon  Afyanienomoy  that  then  Jlihfanienomo  be  sent 
by  sea  to  the  Massachusetts,  there  to  be  kept  in  safe  durance  till  the  com- 
BUBsionerB  may  consider  further  how  to  dispose  of  hink"t 

Here,  then,  we  see  fully  developed  the  real  state  of  the  case.  The  Moho* 
gans  had,  by  accident,  captured  JMumfimtiomoA,  afier  which  event,  they  were 
more  in  fear  of  his  nation  than  before ;  which  proves,  beyond  doubt,  that  they 
would  never  have  dared  to  put  him  to  death,  had  they  not  been  promised  the 
protection  of  the  English. 

No  one  can  read  mis  account  without  being  reminded  of  the  fiite  of  JV%po- 
ieon.  We  do  not  say  that  the  English  of  New  Elngland  dreaded  the  power 
of  Manhmnomoh  as  much  as  those  of  Old  England  did  that  of  J^aapoleon 
afkerwards;  but  that  both  were  sacrificed  in  consequence  of  the  fean  of^  those 
into  whose  power  the  fintune  of  wars  cast  them,  will  not,  we  presume,  be 
denied. 

When  the  detmmination  of  the  commisaionerB  and  eiders  was  made  known 
to  UncaSy  he  "readilv  undertook  the  execution,  and  taking  Mantunnomoh 
along  with  him,  in  the  way  between  Hartford  and  Windsor,  (where  Uneas 
hath  some  men  dwell,)  Uwuu^  brother,  following  afier  Mantunnofnok,  clave 
his  head  with  an  hatchet"  (     MxUur  says,  they  "veiy  fairly  cut  off  his 


Dr.  TrumhuU  J  records  an  account  of  cannibalism,  at  this  time,  which  we 
ought  to  caution  the  reader  against  receiving  as  true  history,  as  it  no  doubt 
rests  on  the  authority  of  tradition,  which  is  wont  to  transfer  even  the  transac- 
tions of  one  continent  to  another,  which  is  this: — "  Uncas  cut  out  a  iarge  piece 
of  his  shoulder,  and  ate  it  in  savage  triumph ;"  saying, " 'it  was  the  sweetest 
meat  he  ever  ate ;  it  made  his  heart  strong/  "Y 

•  fhibbard,  N.  E.  460.  i  Records  of  the  U.  Colmies. 

t  Winthroj/§  Jouroa],  S.  134  As  to  the  place  of  Mianttmmmoh^§  execution,  Wmlkrop 
wtam  lo  have  been  in  a  mistake.  It  is  not  very  likely  that  be  was  taken  in  the  opposite 
directioo,  from  Uncart  own  eoantry,  as  Windsor  was  from  Hartford.  It  is  also  unlikely  that 
VmcoB  had  men  dwell  so  far  from  his  eoontry  upon  the  Thames. 

A  gentleman  who  lately  visited  his  sepulchre^  says  the  wandering  Indians  have  made  a 
heap  of  stones  upon  his  grave.  It  is  a  well-known  custom  of  the  race,  to  add  to  a  monu- 
mental pHe  of  the  dead  whenever  they  pass  by  it.  See  S  ColL  Mau,  Hiat.  8oc.  iii.  135.  and 
Jefen<ws  Note*.  QjT  Some  wretchedly  ignorant  neighbors  to  this  sacred  pile  (whites,  of 
eonrae)  have,  jiot  long  smee,  taken  stones  from  it  to  make  wall '.  but  enough  remam  to  mark 
Che  spot.    It  is  m  the  east  part  of  Norwich.    ColU.  Bid. 

i  Magnalia.  I  History  of  Connecticut,  i.  135. 

li  That  this  is  tradition,  may  be  tnferred  from  the  circumstance  of  an  eminently  obscure 
writer's  paUishing  nearly  the  same  story,  which  he  says,  in  his  book,  took  place  upon  me 
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We  are  now  certain  that  what  Dr.  TrumbuU  has  giren  U0  aa  uDquesdonaUe 
history,  from  a  <*  manuscript  of  Mr.  Hydt^  is  only  tradition.  Having  been  put 
in  possession  of  a  copy  of  that  manuscript,*  we  deem  it  highly  important  that 
it  should  be  laid  bef^  the  world,  that  its  true  weight  may  be  considered  by 
all  who  would  be  ooirectly  informed  in  this  important  transaction. 

By  way  of  preliminary  to  his  communication,  Mr.  Hgdt  says,  **The  follow* 
ing  facts  being  communicated  to  me  firom  some  of  the  ancient  ftthers  of  this 
town,  who  were  contemporary  with  Uneasj^  &c  "  That  before  the  settlement 
of  Norwich,  the  sachem  of  the  Narra^set  tribe  [JliRanhmnomoh]  had  a  per- 
sonal quarrel  with  UncaSj  and  proclaimed  war  with  the  Moheg[anls:  and 
marched  with  an  army  of  900  nffhting  men,  equipped  with  bows  and  arrows 
and  hatchets.  Uneas  be[inj|[]  informed  by  i^ies  of  their  march  towards  his 
seat,  Uncaa  called  his  wamora  together,  idx>ut  600,  stout,  hard  men,  light  of 
foot,  and  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  bow ;  and,  upon  a  conference,  Uncoi  told 
his  men  that  it  wouM  not  do  to  let  y«  Narragansets  come  to  their  town,  but 
they  must  so  and  meet  them.  Accordinffly,  thev  marched,  and  about  three 
miles,  on  a  Targe  plain,  Ae  armies  met,  and  both  halted  within  bow-shot.  A 
parley  was  sounded,  and  gallant  Vhcas  proposed  a  conference  with  the  Narra- 
ganset  sachem,  who  agreed.  And  being  met,  Uncos  saith  to  his  enemy  word[sl 
to  this  efRsct:  *  You  lurve  goi  a  number  qf  brave  mm  trift  ymi,  and  so  have  /. 
t^rU  a  a  pUy  that  such  braoe  men  should  be  kiOed  for  a  quarrd  behoeen  you  and 
If  Only  come  Uke  a  fium,  as  you  pretend  to  fre,  and  toe  wiXlJMi  U  ouL  If  you 
kiU  me,  my  men  shall  be  yours ;  but  if  IkUlyotif  your  men  snaU  he  mineJ  Upon 
which  the  Narraganset  sachem  replied :  '  J%  men  came  to  fghtf  and  they  shaU 
JighL^ 

*^  Thuxu  having  befere  told  his  men,  that  if  his  enemy  should  refuse  to  fight 
him,  he  would  fell  down,  and  then  they  were  to  discharge  their  artilleiy 
Tarrows]  on  them,  and  fell  right  on  them  as  fest  as  they  could;"  this  was 
^one,  and  the  Mohegans  rushed  upon  Mianlunnomoh^s  army  <*like  lions,"  put 
them  to  flight,  and  killed  ''a  number  on  the  spot"  They  "pursued  the  rest 
driving  some  down  ledges  of  rocks."  The  foremost  of  Uncoils  men  got 
ahead  of  ASantunnonu^  and  impeded  his  flight,  drawing  him  back  as  they 
fNissed  him,  ''to  give  Uncas  opportunity  to  take  him  himself." 

''In  the  pursuit,  at  a  place  now  called  Sachem^s  Plains  Uncas  took  him  by 
the  shoulder.  He  then  set  down,  knowing  Uneas,  Uncas  then  gave  a  whoop, 
and  Jbis  men  returned  to  him ;  and  in  a  council  then  held,  'twas  concluded  by 
them,  that  Uncas,  with  a  guard,  should  carry  said  sachem  to  Hartford,  to  the 
governor  and  magistrates,  (it  being  before  the  charter,)  to  advise  what  they 
Miould  do  with  him."  "  Uncas  was  told  by  them,  as  there  was  no  war  wim 
the  English  and  Narraffansets,  it  was  not  proper  fer  them  to  intermeddle,  in 
the  affair,  and  advised  him  to  take  his  own  way.  Accordmgly,  they  brought 
said  Narraganset  sachem  back  to  the  same  spot  of  ground  where  he  was  took : 
where  Uncas  killed  him,  and  cut  out  a  large  piece  of  his  cdioulder,  roasted, 
and  eat  it;  and  said, 'Jt  vhu  the  sweetest  med\  he  ever  eat;  Umadehimhave 
strong  hartJ  There  they  bury  bun,  and  made  a  pillar,  which  I  have  seen  but 
a  few  yean  since." 

This  communication  was  in  the  form  of  a  letter,  and  dated  at  Norwich,  9 
Oct  1769,  and  si^ed  Bichard  Hide.  The  just  remark  of  Mr.  Ely  upon  it  I 
cannot  withhold,  m  justice  to  my  subject 

"The  above  ^Manuscript  of  Mr.  Hyde^  as  a  (reuliifum,  is  a  valuable  paper, 
and  worthy  of  preservation;  yet,  bemi?  written  125  years  after  the  event 
which  it  describes,  it  is  surprismg  that  Dr.  Tr%anJbvIl  should  have  inserted  it, 
in  his  History  of  Connecticut,  in  its  principal  particulars,  as  matter  of  fect"| 

In  the  proceedings  of  d^e  commissionerB  or  the  United  Colonies,  the  main 

death  of  Philip,  OnekOf  he  says,  cut  out  a  pound  of  Philip^t  bleedtitf  body  and  ate  it 
The  book  is  by  one  Henry  TVumbuil,  and  purports  to  be  a  history  of  the  discovery  of  Amer- 
ica, the  Indian  wars,  &c.  The  reader  will  find  it  about  stalls  by  the  street-side,  but  rarely  in 
a  respectable  book*slore.  It  has  been  forced  through  many  ediiioos,  but  there  is  scarce  a 
word  of  tnie  history  in  it. 

•  Rv  Rev.  Wm.  Ely,  of  Connecticut 

t  Trumbui/  says  mfaty  but  the  MS.  is  plain,  and  means  meaL 

t  Manuscript  letter,  1  Mar.  1833. 
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fictB  in  reference  to  the  death  of  Miantunnomohj  contained  in  the  above 
account,  are  corroborated.  The  records  of  the  coramiasioners  say,  that  Uncat^ 
before  die  battle,  told  Jl^antvnnomohi  that  he  had  many  ways  sought  his  life, 
end  now,  if  he  dared,  he  would  fight  him  in  single  combat ;  but  that  Mian^ 
iwmamohj  **  presuming  upon  his  numbers  of  men,  would  have  nothing  but  a 
battle."  • 

It  does  not  appear  from  these  records,  that  Uncos  had  any  idea  of  putting 
Manitunnomok  to  death,  but  to  extort  a  great  price  from  his  countrymen,  for 
his  ransom.    That  a  large  amount  in  wampum  was  collected  for  this  purpose. 

Spears  certain ;  but,  before  it  was  paid,  tlncoB  received  the  decision  of  the 
iglish,  aad  then  pretended  that  he  nad  made  no  such  agreement,  or  that  the 
Suantity  or  auality  was  not  as  agreed  upon,  as  will  more  at  length  be  seen  In 
le  life  of  Uncaa^ 

NINIGRET  vras  often  called  Atnicrq/l,  and  sometimes  JVendkuno/^  f  JVini- 
gfndj  Nerugddi;  and  his  name  was  written  almost  as  many  other  ways  as 
times  mentioned,  by  some  early  writers.  JanemoX  was  the  first  name  by 
which  he  was  known  to  the  Elnglish.  He  was  ^nerally  styled  sachem  of^  tlie 
Nianticks,  a  tribe  of  the  Narragansets,  whose  pnncipal  residence  was  at  We- 
Icapiuig,  now  Westerly,  in  Rhode  Island.  He  was  cousin  to  MxarUunnomoh,  § 
and  is  commonly  mentioned  in  history  as  the  chief  sachem  of  the  Nianticks, 
which  always  made  a  part  of  the  great  nation  of  the  Narragansets.  Ntnigrd 
mairied  a  sister  <^  Cashawa$keitt  otherwise  called  Harmon  Gamt,  who  was 
his  uncle. 

The  relation  in  which  the  Nianticks  stood  to  the  Narragansets  is  plain,  from 
the  representation  given  by  JlSantunnomok  to  the  government  of  Massachu- 
setts in  1642.  In  treating  with  him,  at  that  time.  Governor  ffirUhrop  sa}-s, 
^  Some  difficult  we  had,  to  bring  him  to  desert  the  Nianticks,  if  we  had  just 
cause  of  war  with  them.    They  were,"  he  said,  ^  as  his  own  flesh,  bein^  allied 

S'  continual  intermarriages,  &c    But  at  last  he  condescended,  that  if  they 
ould  do  us  wrong,  as  he  could  not  draw  them  to  give  us  satisfaction  for,  nor 
himself  could  satisfy,  as  if  it  were  for  blood,  &c.  then  he  would  leave  them 

to  Ufi." 

On  the  12  July,  1637,  ^^t/anemo^  as  his  name  was  written  by  Governor 
Wmthrop  at  this  time,  came  to  Boston  with  17  men.  The  objects  of  his  visit 
being  slated  to  the  governor,  he  promised  him  an  answer  the  next  day ;  but 
the  governor,  understanding  meanwhile,  that  he  had  received  many  of  the 
Pequots,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  his  countir  after  their  defeat  at  Mystic,  flrat 
demanded  their  delivery  to  the  English.  Mnigret  was  very  loath  to  comply 
with  the  demand ;  but,  finding  he  could  get  no  answer  to  his  propositions 
without,  he  consented  to  give  up  the  Pequots,  afler  a  day's  consideration. 
The  governor  shortly  afler  dismissed  him,  with  instructions  to  treat  with  the 
English  captains  then  in  the  Pequot  country. 

On  the  9  Mar.  1638,  **Mianiu7mo7noh  came  to  Boston.  The  governor, 
deputy  and  treasurer  treated  with  him,  and  they  parted  upon  fair  terms." 
^'iVe  gave  hun  leave  to  ri|;ht  himself  fi)r  the  wrongs  which  Janemoh  and 
fFequagk  Cook  had  done  him ;  and,  for  the  wrong  they  had  done  us,  we 
would  right  ourselves^  in  our  own  time."||  Hence,  it  appears  that,  at  this 
period,  they  were  not  so  closely  allied  as  th^  were  anerweurds. 

The  next  year,  Janemo  was  complained  of'^by  the  Long  Island  Indians,  who 
paid  tribute  to  the  English,  that  he  had  committed  some  robberies  upon  them. 
Captain  Mason  was  sent  from  Connecticut  with  seven  men  to  require  satisfac- 
tion. Janemo  went  immediately  to  the  English,  and  the  matter  was  amicably 
settled.^ 

When  it  was  runi(»ned  that  Miantunnomoh  was  plotting  to  cut  off  the 

*  See  HazardP*  Historical  Collections^  ii.  7, 10. 

i  So  wriilen  bjr  Ro^  Williams. 

X  Mr.  Prince,  in  bis  edIUon  of  HtthbartTs  Narrative,  probably  mistook  Wtnthrop^s  MS., 
mud  wrote  Agantmo  instead  of  Aya$iemo,  See  the  edition  1775,  of  Nar.  p.  40,  and  WinUirop, 
J<mT.  i.  23S. 

§  Prince  says  he  was  tmcU  to  SSantwmamoh,  {Chronology ,  ii.  59.)  but  that  could  ncC 

I  Wbaiin^s  JoanMi,  L  S43.  V  Ibid.  i.  267. 
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English,  and  uiing  hb  endeavors  to  unite  other  tribes  in  the  enterprise,  the 
English  sent  deputies  to  him,  to  learn  the  truth  of  the  report,  as  will  be  found 
elsewhere  fully  stated.  The  deputies  were  well  satisfied  with  the  carriage  of 
Mtantutmofnoh;  but,  they  say,  ^^Janemoh^  the  Niantick  sachem,  carried  himself 
proudly,  and  refused  to  come  to  us,  or  to  yield  to  any  thing ;  only,  he  said,  he 
would  not  harm  us,  except  we  invaded  him."  *  Thus  we  cannot  but  form  an 
exalted  opinion  of  Nim^nt^  in  the  person  of  Janemo. 

A  Dukh  and  Indian  wear  raged  at  this  time,  and  was  conducted  with 
unrelenting  baibaritv  by  the  former  party.  It  grew  out  of  a  single  murder, 
an  Indian  having  killed  a  Dutchman  in  a  drunken  firolic  The  murderer  was 
immediately  demanded,  but  could  not  be  obtained;  and  the  governor  was 
urged  to  retaliate,  and  often  called  upon  to  take  revenge.  He  waived  the 
subject,  foreseeinn^  no  doubt,  that  retaliation  was  a  bad  course  to  parsue  for 
satisfaction,  especiallv  with  Indians.  However,  it  soon  happened  that  die 
Mohawks  fell  upon  those  Indians,  killed  about  90  of  them,  and  the  rest  fled 
their  country ;  many  of  whom  souffht  protection  from  the  Dutch  themselvea 
Some  evil-minded  persons  now  bought  to  revenge  themselves  on  these 
Indians,  without  the  danger  of  suffering  fix)ra  resistance.  It  is  reported  that 
an  inhuman  monster,  named  JHonne,  a  Dutch  captain,  obtained  the  consent  of 
the  govenior  to  kiU  as  many  of  them  as  he  pleased ;  and,  acting  under  that 
authority,  surprised  and  murdered  70  or  80  of  them,  men,  women,  and 
children.  No  sooner  was  this  blow  of  assassination  struck,  than  the  Indians 
flew  to  their  arms,  and  began  hostihties  of  the  same  kind ;  and,  with  such 
fury  was  their  onset  made,  that  they  cut  off  20  persons  or  more,  before  the 
alarm  could  spread ;  and  they  were  soon  masters  of  their  settlements,  and  the 
Dutch  were  confined  to  their  fort  By  employing  Captain  UndarhUl,  however, 
an  experienced  English  oflicer  in  the  Indian  wars,  and  some  others  of  the 
English,  the  Dutch  were  enabled  to  mamtain  their  sround ;  and,  fortunately, 
soon  afler,  Rogo'  WUliams  accidentally  arrived  there,  Uux)ugh  whose  mediation 
a  peace  was  CTfected,  and  an  end  was  put  to  a  bloody  war.  This  Jlformc,  who 
was  the  principal  cause  of  it,  quarrelled  with  the  governor,  on  account  of  his 
employihff  UndarhSIl  instead  of  him,  and  even  attempted  his  life  on  the 
account  of  it  He  presented  a  pistol  at  his  breast,  which,  being  turned  aside 
by  a  bystander,  the  governor's  life  was  preserved.  A  servant  of  MarMs 
then  discharged  a  gun  at  the  governor,  but  missing  him,  one  of  the  governor's 
guard  shot  Uie  servant  dead,  and  Marine  was  nude  prisoner,  and  forthwith 
sent  into  Holland.  ffiUianu,  having  been  denied  a  passage  through  N.  Eng- 
land by  the  law  of  banishment,  was  forced  to  take  passage  for  Ei:^^d  at  N. 
York  in  a  Dutch  ship,  by  way  of  Holland ;  and  this  waa  the  reason  of  his 
being  there  in  the  time  of  this  war. 

Before  this  war  was  brouffht  to  a  close,  Captain  UndeHnU,  with  his  company 
of  Dutch  and  English,  killed  about  300  Indians  on  the  main,  and  120  more  on 
Long  Island.  The  Dutch  governor's  employing  the  English  was  charged 
upon  him  as  a  '^plot"  to  engage  the  English  m  his  quarrel  with  the  Indians ; 
^  which,"  says  ^nh/Arop,  f  *<  we  bad  wholly  declined,  as  doubting  of  the  justice 
of  the  cause." 

It  was  about  the  beginninff  of  this  war.  Sept  1643,  that  ''the  Indians  killed 
and  drove  awav  all  the  English"  on  the  coast,  fi!t>m  Manhattan  to  Stamford, 
the  extent  of  the  Dutch  claim  to  the  eastward.  They  then  passed  over  <*  to 
Long  Island,  and  there  assaulted  the  LsdyMoodev  in  her  house  divers  times;" 
but  she,  having  about  40  men  at  her  place  at  that  time,  was  able  to  defend 
herself.  ''These  Indians  at  the  same  time,"  continues  ffinihrap,t  "set  upon 
the  Dutch  with  an  implacable  fury,  and  kDled  all  they  could  come  by,  and 
burnt  their  houses,  ana  killed  their  catde  without  any  resistance,  so  as  the 
governor  and  such  as  escaoed,  betook  themselves  to  their  fort  at  Monhaton, 
and  there  lived  and  eat  up  tneir  cattle." 

Among  the  Eng[lish  people  who  were  murdered  when  this  war  besan,  was 
a  Mrs.  Mn  HuUMnson,  from  whom  was  descended  the*  historian  of  Massa- 
chusetts. She,  having  given  offence  to  the  Puritans  of  the  Bay  state,  (as 
Massachusetts  was  then  called,)  by  her  peculiar  religious  notions,  to  avoid 

•W'mtfinjp't  Journal,  U.  8.  f  Ibid.  iL  167.  J  Ibid.  ii.  136. 
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penecutioD,  fled  first  to  Rhode  Island,  and  afterwards  to  the  Dutch  posses- 
aiona,  not  fiir  beyond  Stamford.  This  was  in  164^  When  the  Indians 
broke  up  the  settlements  there,  in  Sept  1643,  they  fell  upon  the  ftmily  of 
this  woman,  killed  her,  a  Mr.  CoUtMj  her  son-in-law,  and  all  her  ftmily  ex- 
cept one  daughter  eight  years  old,  whom  they  carried  into  captivity,  and  such 
of  two  other  ftmilies,  7%roekm0rton  and  ComUZTt,  as  were  at  home ;  in 
all  16  persons.  They  then  collected  their  cattle  into  the  houses  and  set 
them  on  fire  and  burned  them  alive !  A  greater  slaughter  would  have  been 
made  at  this  time  and  place,  but  for  the  arrival  of  a  ooat  while  the  tragedy 
was  acting,  into  which  several  women  and  children  escaped.  But  two  of 
the  boat's  crew  were  killed  in  their  humane  exertions  to  save  these  distressed 
people.  The  daughter  of  Mrs.  Huickhuon  remained  a  prisoner  foiur  years, 
when  she  was  delivered  to  the  Dutch  governor  at  New  York,  who  restored 
her  to  her  fiiends.  She  had  forcotten  ^r  native  language,  and  was  unwilling 
lo  be  taken  from  the  Indiana  This  governor,  with  a  kindness  not  to  be  for- 
gotten, sent  a  vessel  into  Connecticut  River,  where  its  captain  contrived 
to  set  several  Pequots  on  board,  whom  he  secured  as  prisoners.  He  then 
inarmed  their  fiiends,  that  theywould  not  be  set  at  liberty  until  the  captive 
girl  was  delivered  to  him.  This  had  the  desired  effect,  and  she  was 
accordingly  rescued. 

Notwiuistanding  a  peace  was  brought  about  in  the  manner  before  stated, 

t  it  was  of  short  duration,  and  the  sparks  of  war  which  had  for  a  short  time 

id  hid  in  its  own  embers,  was  by  sordid  spirits  fimned  again  into  a  flame. 
The  series  of  murderous  acts  which  followed,  are  nowhere  recorded  within 
tny  researches,  but  an  end  was  not  put  to  it  until  1646.  It  ended  in  a  san- 
guinary battle  at  StricUand^s  Plain,  near  what  is  since  Horse  Neck  in  New 
z  <Hi[,  about  37  miles  fiom  the  ci^.  The  numbers  engaged  on  each  side  are 
not  known,  nor  the  numbers  slauit  but  their  graves  are  still  pointed  out  to 
the  curious  traveller. 

To  return  to  our  more  immediate  subject 

We  hear  little  ofMnifnt  until  afler  the  death  of  Mumtunnomoh,  In  1644, 
the  Narragansets  and  Nianticks  united  against  the  Mohegans,  and  for  some 
time  obliged  Uneaa  to  confine  himself  and  men  to  his  fort 

This  amur  probably  took  place  early  in  the  spring,  and  we  have  elsewhere 
given  all  the  particulars  of  it,  both  authentic  and  traditionary.    It  appears^ 
by  a  letter  fiom  Tko,  Peters^  addressed  to  Governor  fFinthropy  written  about 
the  time,  that  there  had  been  some  hard  fighting ;  and  that  the  Mohegans ' 
had  been  severely  beaten  by  the  Narragansets.    Mr.  Pden  writes: — 

<*I,  with  your  son,  [John  Hlnthrop  of  Con.,]  were  at  Uncat^  fort,  where  I 
dressed  seventeen  men,  and  lefl  plasters  to  dress  seventeen  more,  who  were 
wounded  in  Unecu^  brother's  wigwam  before  we  came.  Two  captains  and 
one  common  soldier  were  buri^  and  since  we  came  thence  two  captains 
and  one  common  man  more,  are  dead  also,  most  of  which  are  wounded  with 
iMillets.  Unea$  and  his  brother  told  me,  the  Narragansets  bad  30  guns  which 
won  them  the  day,  else  would  not  care  a  rush  for  them.  They  drew  Uncwf 
forces  out  by  a  wile,  of  40  appearing  only,  but  a  thousand  [lay  hid]  in  am- 
bush, who  pursued  Uneouf  men  into  their  own  land,  where  the  battle  was 
lbu(rht  vorto  madt^  till  God  put  fresh  spirit  into  the  Mohewes,  and  so  drave 
the  Nairagansets  back  again."  So  it  seems  that  Unati  had  been  taken  in  hia 
own  play.    Tbo  letter  goes  on: — ^'Twould  pity  your  hearts  to  see  them 

iUnew  men]  lie,  like  so  many  new  cireumcised  Sechemites,  in  their  blood. 
lir,  whatever  information  you  have,  I  dare  boldly  say,  the  Narragansets  first 
hrake  the  contract  they  made  with  the  English  last  year,  for  I  helped  to  cure 
one  Ttadijuieaony  a  Moheague  captain,  who  first  fingered  [laid  bands  on] 
Miantinomw.  Some  cunning  squaws  of  Narraganset  led  two  of  them  to 
Tamtiquieson^s  wigwam,  where,  in  the  night,  they  struck  him  on  the  breast 
chrough  the  coat  with  an  hatchet,  and  hid  he  not  fenced  it  with  his  arm,  no 
liope  could  be  had  of  his  life,"  &a*^ 

**  The  English  thought  it  their  concern,"  says  Dr.  L  Jlfa<Aer,f  "  not  to  sufler 
bim  to  be  swallowed  up  by  those  adversaries,  since  he  had,  (though  for  hla 

«  fFtnChrdp'jJoac.iLSaO^Sl.  t  Belatiaii,08. 
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own  ends,)  approved  himself  faithful  to  the  English  from  time  to  time."    An 
army  was  accordingly  raised  for  the  relief  of  Uneas,    "But  as  they  were 

i'ust  marching  out  of  Boston,  many  of  the  principal  Narraganset  Vidians,  viz. 
^esgecuSf  Mexane,  *  and  fftUnDoshy  sagamores,  and  AwtiMqmn,  deputy  for  the 
Nianticks ;  these,  with  a  large  train,  came  to  Boston,  suing  for  peace,  being 
willing  to  submit  to  what  terms  the  English  should  see  eause  to  impose 
upon  them,  it  was  demanded  of  them,  that  they  should  defiray  the  charges 
they  had  put  the  English  to,f  and  that  the  sachems  should  send  theur  sons 
to  be  kept  as  hostages  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  until  sueh  time  as  the 
money  should  be  paid."  Af^er  remarking  that  from  this  time  the  Narragan- 
sets  harbored  venom  in  their  hearts  against  the  En^sh,  Mr.  Mtdher  pro- 
ceeds:— '*In  the  first  place,  they  endeavored  to  play  Ugwdemain  in  their 
sending  hostages;  for,  instead  of  sachems'  children,  they  thought  to  send 
some  other,  and  to  make  the  English  believe  that  those  base  papoos»  were 
of  a  roval  progeny ;  but  they  had  those  to  deal  with,  who  were  too  wise  to  be 
so  eluded.  After  the  expected  hostages  were  in  the  hands  of  the  English, 
the  Narragansets,  notwitlistanding  that,  were  slow  in  the  performance  of 
what  they  stood  engaged  for.  And  when,  upon  an  impartial  discharge  of 
the  debt,  their  hostages  were  restored  to  them,  they  became  more  backward 
than  formerly,  until  tliey  were,  by  hostile  preparations,  again  and  again 
terrilied  into  better  obedience.  At  last,  Capt.  JtOwadonj  of  Dorchester,  ¥ras 
sent  with  a  small  party  {  of  20  English  soldiers  to  demand  what  was  due. 
He  at  first  entered  into  the  wigwam,  where  old  A/tmgrd  resided,  with  only 
two  or  three  soldiers,  appointing  the  rest  by  degrees  to  follow  him,  two  or 
three  dropping  in  at  once ;  when  his  small  company  were  come  about  him,  the 
Indians  in  the  mean  time  supposing  that  there  had  been  many  more  behind, 
he  caught  the  sachem  by  the  hair  of  his  head,  and  setting  a  pistol  to  his 
breast,  protesting  whoever  escaped  he  should  surely  die,  if  he  did  not  fortb^ 
with  comply  with  what  was  required.  Hereupon  a  great  trembling  and 
consternation  surprised  the  Indians ;  albeit,  multitudes  of  them  were  then 
present,  with  spiked  arrows  at  their  bow-strings  ready  to  let  fly.  The  event 
was,  the  Indians  submitted,  and  not  one  drop  of  blood  was  shed."§  This,  it 
must  be  confessed,  was  a  high-handed  proceeding. 

''Some  space  after  that,  Mnigrti  was  raising  new  trouble  against  us^ 
amongst  his  Nianticks  and  other  Indians ;  but  upon  the  speedy  sending  up 
of  Capt.  Dam,  with  a  party  of  horse  to  reduce  him  to  the  former  peace, 
who,  upon  the  news  of  the  captain^  approach,  was  put  into  such  a  panic 
fear,  that  he  durst  not  come  out  of  his  wigwam  to  treat  with  the  captain,  till 
secured  of  his  life  by  him,  which  he  was,  if  he  quietly  yielded  to  his  message, 
about  which  he  was  sent  from  the  Bay.  To  which  he  fi^eely  consenting,  that 
storm  was  graciously  blown  over.*  || 

Thus  having,  through  these  extracts,  summarily  glanced  at  some  prominent 
passages  in  the  life  of  Mnigret,  we  will  now  go  more  into  particulars. 

The  case  of  the  Narragansete,  at  the  period  of  the  treaty  before  spoken  of^ 
had  become  rather  desperate ;  two  years  having  passed  since  they  agreed  to 
pay  2000  fathom  of  ^  good  white  wampum,^  as  a  remuneration  for  the 
tro'uble  and  damage  thev  had  caused  the  English  and  Mohegans,  and  they 
were  now  pressed  to  fulfil  tiieir  engagements.  JV^ni^rel,  then  called  /oneifio, 
was  not  at  Boston  at  that  time,  but  •^msaaquen  was  his  deputy,  and  signed 
the  treaty  then  made,  with  Pessacus  and  others.  At  their  meeting,  in  July, 
1647,  Peasacus  and  others,  chiefs  of  the  Narragansets  and  Nianticks,  were 

*  The  editor  of  JohmoiCt  Wonder-working  Providence,  in  CoU.  Mas9,  Hist,  8oc.  makes  a 
great  mistake  in  noting  this  chief  as  Mianlunnomoh.  Mrikaah,  MixatmOf  JUtika,  &c.,  are 
names  of  the  same  person,  who  was  the  eldest  son  of  Canonictu.  AAer  the  death  of  his  father, 
be  was  chief  sachem  of  the  Narragansets.  He  married  a  sister  of  Nini^et,  who  was  **  a 
woman  of  great  power,"  and  no  other  than  the  famous  Quaiaperif  at  one  time  called  MaJUmr- 
tuckf  from  which,  probably,  was  derived  Magnus.  By  some  writers  mistaking  him  for  Mian* 
turmomoh,  an  error  has  spread,  that  has  occasioned  much  confusion  in  accounts  of  their  gene« 
aJogy. 

t  A  yearly  tribute  in  wampum  was  agreed  upon.  Mamucript  Narrative  of  the  Rev.  2*  • 
Cobbetf  which  places  the  affair  in  1645. 

1  MS.  document  amons:  our  state  papers, 

\  Relation  of  the  Troubles,  ^c„  4to,  1677.  |  Court's  MS.  NarraUveu 
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0ent  to  by  the  EngUsh  commiaBioners,  as  will  be  fmmd  in  the  life  ofPesaaeus. 
Bemf  warned  to  come  to  Boston,  Pessctctu,  not  being  wiDing  to  get  any  fur- 
ther into  trouble  by  being  obliged  to  sign  whatever  articles  the  English  might 
draw  up,  feigned  himself  sick,  and  told  the  messengers  he  had  agreed  to 
leave  all  the  business  to  MnigreL  This  seems  to  have  been  well  understood, 
and  we  shall  next  see  with  what  grace  Mnigrtt  acted  his  part  with  the  com- 
missioners,  at  Boston.    Their  record  runs  thus : — 

*^  August  3d,  [1647,]  Mntmtiy  with  some  of  the  Nvantick  Indians  and  two 
ofPenacVs  men,  came  to  K)6ton,  and  desiring  Mr.  John  ffmOirop^  that  came 
from  Pequatt  plantation,  might  be  present,  they  were  admitted.  The  com- 
missioners asked  ^/hugndf  for  whom  he  came,  whither  as  a  publick  person 
on  the  behalf  of  Pessaek^s  and  the  rest  of  the  Narragansets'  confederates,  or 
only  for  himself  as  a  particular  sagamore  ?  He  at  fint  answered  that  he  had 
spoke  with  Pesiock,  but  had  no  such  commission  from  him ; "  and  said  there 
had  not  been  so  good  an  understanding  between  them  as  he  desired ;  but, 
from  Mr.  WtnikrojPa  testimony,  and  the  answer  Thos,  StanUm  and  Benedict 
Jhmold  brought  from  Pessctcu^  and  also  the  testimony  of  Pessacu^  tAvo  men, 
^  it  appeared  to  the  commissioners  that  whatever  formal! cy  might  be  wanting 
in  PessadCs  expressions  to  Ninegrail^  yet  Pessatk  had  fully  engaged  himself 
to  stand  to  whatsoever  MnegraU  should  conclude."  Therefore  they  pro- 
ceeded to  demand  of  him  why  the  wampum  had  not  been  paid,  and  why  the 
covenant  had  not  been  observed  in  other  particulars.  Atnt^ref  pretended  he 
did  not  know  what  covenants  had  been  made.  He  was  then  reminded  that 
bis  deputy  executed  the  covenant,  and  that  a  copy  ^vas  carried  into  his  coun- 
try, and  his  ignorance  of  it  was  no  excuse  for  him,  for  Mr.  ffUliama  was  at 
aJl  times  ready  to  explain  it,  if  he  had  taken  the  pains  to  request  it  of  him. 
^  There  could,  therefore,  be  no  truth  in  his  answere." 

jVinigret  next  demanded,  "  For  tohat  cart  the  NarragansdB  ^poy  90  much 
wampum^  I  know  not  thai  they  are  indebted  to  the  Unglish!^  Tne  cominis- 
moners  then  repeated  the  old  charges — ^the  breach  of  covenant,  ill  treating 
messengers,  and  what  he  had  said  himself  to  the  English  messengers,  namely, 
that  he  knew  the  English  would  try  to  bring  about  a  peace  at  their  meeting  at 
Hartford,  but  he  was  resolved  on  war,  nor  would  he  inquire  who  began  it — 
that  if  the  English  did  not  withdraw  their  men  from  asrasting  UncaSy  he  would 
kill  them  and  Uieir  cattle,  &c.  According  to  the  records  of  the  commissioners, 
^Ninigrel  did  not  deny  these  charges  with  a  very  ^ood  fecc.  He  said,  however, 
their  messengers  provoked  him  to  say  what  he  did. 

In  order  to  waive  the  criminating  discourse,  Nlnigrd  called  for  documents; 
or  wished  the  English  to  make  a  statement  of  their  account  against  him,  that 
he  might  know** how  the  reckoninge  stood."  The  English  answered,  that 
they  had  received  of  Peasacua,  170  fathom  of  wampum  at  one  time : — ^After- 
wards Bome  kettles  and  about  15  fathom  more,  <<  which  beings  a  contemptible 
some,  was  refused."  As  to  the  kettles,  they  said,  "The  Narraganset  mrssen- 
gers  had  sould  them  to  Mr.  Shrimptony*  a  brasier  in  B(MAon,"  for  a  shillirg  a 
pound.  Their  weight  was  285  tbs^  (not  altogether  so  contemq}t%ble  as  one 
miglit  be  led  to  imagine,)  which  came  to  14£.  5^.,  and  the  wampum  to  4£.  4^. 
&^f  Of  the  amount  in  Mr.  Shrimpton^a  hands,  the  messengers  took  up  1£. 
probably  to  defray  tlieir  necessary  expenses  while  at  Boston.  The  remainder 
an  Englishman  attached  to  satisfy  "for  goods  stoUen  from  him  by  a  Narragan- 
set Indian." 

Mmgret  said  the  attachment  was  not  valid,  "for  that  neitlier  die  kettles  nor 
wampum  did  belonge  to  Pessadcs  himself  nor  to  the  Indian  that  had  stollcn 
the  goods,"  and  therefore  must  be  deducte<l  from  the  amount  now  due.  "  The 
commieBionerB  thought  it  not  fit  to  press  the  attachment,"  but  reckoned  the 
ketdes  and  wampum  at  70  fathom,  and  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  340 
fitfhom,  [in  aD,]  besides  a  parcel  sent  by  Mmgrti  himself  to  the  governor; 
and  though  this  was  sent  as  a  present,  yet,  as  it  Mras  not  accepted  by  the 
governor,  they  lefi  it  to  Ninigrti  to  say  whether  it  should  be  now  so  con- 

*  Samnel  Shrimpton,  probably;  who  bought  a  house  and  lands  of  Ephraim  Turner,  bratier, 
tttoatcd  in  Boston,  in  1671.  ' 

t  Heoce  l£.  4s.  6d.  -^.15  =  5s.  Ifd.  =  value  of  a  fathom  of  wampum  in  1G47. 
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sidered,  or  whether  it  ebould  be  taken  in  payment  of  the  debt  Mnigrd  said 
tlie  govemor  ehould  do  as  he  pleased  about  it.  It  was  then  inquired  how 
much  he  had  sent ;  (it  beinff  deposited  in  CutshamokirCs  hands,  as  we  have 
elsewhere  stated  ;|  he  said  he  had  sent  30  fathom  of  black,  and  45  of  white,  in 
value  together  l65  ftthom.  CuUhwnokin  was  sent  for  to  state  what  he  had 
received  in  trust  He  had  produced  two  ffirdles,  ''with  a  string  of  wampum, 
all  which  himself  rated  at  45  &thom,  affirming  he  had  received  no  more, 
except '8f.  which  he  had  used,  and  would  repay."  He  was  brought  before 
Atnigrd  and  questioned,  as  there  appeared  a  ereat  difference  in  their  ac- 
counts. <<He  at  first  persisted,"  savs  our  record,  ''and  added  to  his  Ives,  but 
was  at  last  convinced  [confronted]  by  Mm^ret^  and  his  messengere  who  then 
brought  the  present,  and  besides  Cutahanu^un  had  sent  him  at  Uje  same  time 
10  fathom  as  a  present  also."  It  still  remained  to  be  settled,  whether  this 
wampum  should  be  received  as  a  part  of  the  debt,  or  as  a  present;  and 
Mnigrd  was  urged  to  say  how  it  should  be.  With  great  magnanimity  he 
answered: — 

^^Mftongw  ihaU  not  hdie  my  heart  Whdker  (he  debt  be  paid  or  not,  I  ui- 
tended  it  a»  a  present  to  the  governor/' 

It  is  unpleasant  to  contrast  the  characters  of  the  two  chiefi,  Cutahamokm 
and  JS/inigrety  because  the  former  had  lonff  had  the  advantage  of  a  civilized 
nei^borhood,  and  the  latter  was  from  the  depths  of  the  forest,  where  he  saw 
an  Englishman  but  seldom.  We  could  say  much  upon  it ;  but,  as  it  is 
thought  by  many  that  such  disquisitions  are  unprofitable,  we  decline  going 
into  them  here. 

What  we  have  related  seems  to  have  finished  the  business  of  the  day,  and 
doubtless  the  shades  of  night  were  very  welcome  to  Cutahamokin.  The  next 
day,  JS/imgret  came  into  court,  with  the  deputies  of  Pesaacus^  and  qpoke  to  the 
following  effect : — 

"Before  I  came  here  I  expected  the  burden  had  been  thrown  upon  me, 
Peaaacua  not  having  done  what  he  agreed  to  do.  However,  I  have  consi^lered 
upon  the  treaty  of  1645,  and  am  resolved  to  give  the  English  satisfaction  in 
all  things.  1  will  send  some  of  my  men  immediately  to  Narraganset  and 
NianticK,  to  raise  the  wampum  now  due  to  them,  and  hope  to  hear  what  they 
will  do  in  three  daya  In  ten  days  I  think  the  wampum  ^vill  arrive,  and  1 
Avill  stay  here  until  it  comes.  1  will  tell  this  to  the  Narrasanset  confederates. 
But  if  diere  should  not  enough  at  this  time  be  raised,  I  desire  some  forbear- 
ance as  to  time,  as  I  assure  you  that  the  remainder  shall  be  shortly  paid,  and 
you  shall  see  me  true  to  the  English,  henceforth." 

This  roeech  gave  the  commisMoners  great  satisfaction,  and  they  proceeded 
to  other  ousiness. 

The  messengere  sent  out  by  Mmgret  did  not  return  so  soon  as  was  ex- 
pected; but,  on  the  16  August,  notice  was  given  of  their  arrival;  sadly, 
nowever,  to  the  disappointment  of  the  commissioners,  for  they  brought  only 
200  fathom  of  wampum.  The  feelings  of  the  coiut  were  somewhat  changed, 
and  tliey  rather  sternly  demanded  "  what  the  reason  was,  that,  so  much  being 
due,  so  little  was  brought,  and  from  whom  this  200  fathom  came."  Mnigrel 
answei-ed  tliat  he  was  disappointed  that  more  bad  not  been  brought,  but  said, 
if  he  had  been  at  home,  more  would  have  been  obtained :  that  100  fathom 
was  sent  by  Peaaacua^  and  the  other  100  by  his  people. 

The  commissioners  say,  that,  "not  thinking  it  meet  to  begin  a  present  war, 
if  satisfaction,  (though  widi  a  little  forbearance,  may  be  had  otherwise,)"  told 
JVtnt]jB|Te<,  that^  since  he  had  said  the  wampum  would  have  been  gathered  and 
paid  if  be  had  been  at  home  himself^  they  would  now  give  him  20  days  to  go 
and  get  it  in ;  and,  if  he  could  not  procure  enough  by  500  fathom,  still  thev 
would  not  molest  him  until  "  next  spring  planting  time."  That,  as  so  much 
was  still  due,  they  would  feckon  the  present  before  mentioned ;  but,  if  they 
did  not  bring  1000  fadiom  iii  twenty  days,  the  commissioners  would  send  no 
more  messengers  into  his  country,  "but  take  course  to  right  thenjselves." 
That,  if  they  were  "forced  to  seek  satisfaction  by  arms,  he  and  his  confede- 
rates must  not  expect  to  make  their  peace,  as  lately  they  had  done,  by  a  little 
wampum.  In  the  mean  time,  though  for  breach  o;"  covenants  they  might  put 
tlieir  hostages  to  deatli,  yet  Uie  commissioners  would  forthwith  deliver  the 
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ehHdren  to  Nhngrdj^  expecting  fit)m  him  the  more  care  to  see  engage- 
ments  fully  satisfi^  And,  if  they  find  him  real  in  his  performance,  they  will 
charge  oil  former  neglects  upon  Peffocttf,"  and  **in  such  case  they  expect 
fiom  ^/hUgrtt  his  best  assistance,  when  he  shall  be  required  to  recover  tho 
mrhole  remainder  firom  him.  All  which  ^/inigrti  cheerfully  accepted,  and 
promised  to  perform  accordingly." 

Notwithstanding  all  their  promises,  the  Narr^ansets  had  not  discharged 
their  debt  at  the  end  of  two  years  more,  though  m  that  time  they  had  paid 
about  1100  fathom  of  wampum.  At  their  meeting  this  year,  1649,  at  Boston, 
"the  commissioneiB  were  minded  of  the  continued  complaint  of  Uncas^ 
against  the  Narragsnsets,  tliat  they  were  ''still  vnderaiining  his  peace  and 
seeking  his  ruine,"  and  bad  lately  endeavored  ''to  brinff  in  the  Mowhaukes 
vppon  him,"  which  failing,  they  next  tried  to  take  away  his  life  by  witchcraft 
A  Narraganset  Indian,  named  CWtoauui,  "  in  an  English  vessel,  in  Mohegan 
River,  ran  a  sword  into  his  breast,  woerby  bee  receeved,  to  aU  appearance,  a 
mortal  wound,  which  murtherus  acte  the  assalant  then  confessed  hee  was,  foi 
a  considerable  sum  of  wampum,  by  the  Narragansett  and  Nianticke  sachems, 
faired  to  attempt" 

Meanwhile  jVfnigneC,  imderstanding  what  was  to  be  urged  against  him, 
appeared  suddenly  at  Boston  before  the  commissioners,  ^nie  old  catalogue 
of  delinquencies  was  read  over  to  him,  with  several  new  ones  appended.  As 
it  respected  CuHaqtMa  attempt  upon  the  life  of  UncaSj  Mmgrtt  said  that 
neither  he  nor  Pumteut  had  any  hand  in  it,  but  that  "be  [CVtto^um]  was 
drawn  thereunto  by  tortiure  from  the  Mohegans ; "  "but  he  was  told,  that  the 
assailant,  before  he  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Mohegans,  presently  after  the 
Act  was  committed,  layed  the  charge  upon  him,  with  the  rest,  which  he 
confirmed,  the  dav  following,  to  Capt  Mcaon^  in  the  presence  of  the  English 
that  were  in  the  bark  with  him,  and  often  reiteratea  it  at  Hartford,  though 
nnce  he  hath  denied  it :  that  he  was  presented  to  Unca$  under  the  notion  of 
one  appertaining  to  Vasamexjviny  whereby  he  was  acknowledged  as  his  friend, 
and  no  provocation  given  hun."  Cvttaquin  had  affirmed,  it  was  said,  that  his 
desperate  condition  caused  him  to  attempt  the  life  of  Uncaa,  "thix>ugh  bis 
neat  engagement  to  the  said  sachems,  having  received  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  wampum,  which  he  had  spent,  who  otherwise  would  have  taken  away 
liis  life," 

The  judgment  of  the  court  was,  that  the  sachems  were  guilty,  and  we -next 
£nd  them  engaged  in  settling  the  old  account  of  wampum.  Mn^gref  had 
sot  the  commissioners  debited  more  than  they  at  first  were  willing  to  allow. 
They  say  that  it  appeared  by  the  auditor's  account,  that  no  more  Uian  1529^ 
fiithom  hath  been  credited,  "  nor  could  Mnitrrd  by  any  evidence  make  any 
more  to  appear,  onlv  he  alleged  that  about  600  fathom  was  paid  by  measure 
which  he  accounted  by  tale,  wherein  there  was  considerable  difference.  The 
commissioners,  not  willing  to  adhere  to  any  strict  terms  in  that  particular, 
(and  though  by  agreement  it  was  to  be  paid  by  measure  and  not  by  tale,) 
were  willing  to  allow  62  fathom  and  half  in  that  respect,  so  that  there  remaiits 
due  408  fathom.  But  Mnigret  persisting  in  his  former  affirmation,  and  not 
endeavoring  to  irive  any  reasonable  satisfiiction  to  the  commissioners  in  the 
premises,  a  smaO  inconsiderable  parcel  of  beaver  being  all  that  was  tendered 
to  them,  though  they  understood  he  was  better  provided."  They  therefore 
gave  him  to  understand  that  they  were  altogether  dissatisfied,  and  that  he 
midbt  go  his  own  waj,  as  they  were  determined  to  protect  Uncas  according 
to  Sbeir  treaty  witfaPhun. 

The  commissioners  now  expressed  the  opinion  among  themselves,  that 
afiabs  looked  rather  turbulent,  and  advised  that  each  colony  should  hold  itself 
in  readiness  to  act  as  circumstances  might  require,  "  whic^  they  the  rather 
present  to  consideration,  from  an  information  they  received  ance  their  sitting, 
of  a  marriage  shortly  intended  betwixt  Atn^^refii  daughter,  and  a  brother  or 
farotber's  son  of  Sauaquas,  the  malignant,  furious  Pequot,  whereby  probably 

«  Glad,  no  doubt,  to  rid  themselves  of  the  expense  of  keeping  them  ;  for  it  most  be  remem- 
bered, that  the  English  took  them  upon  thetoodition  that  they  shoold  support  them  at  th«r 

12  • 
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their  aims  are  to  gather  together,  and  reunite  the  scattered  coDquered  Pe- 
quatcs  into  odo  bo^y,  and  set  them  up  a^in  as  a  distinct  nation,  which  hath 
always  been  witnessed  against  by  the  English,  and  may  hazard  the  peace 
of  the  colonies." 

The  four  years  next  sueceedinff  are  full  of  events,  but  as  they  happened 
chiefly  among  the  Indians  themselves,  it  is  very  difficult  to  learn  the  particu- 
lars. Mmgrtt  claimed  dominion  of  the  Indians  of  a  part  of  Long  Island,  as 
did  his  predecessors;  but  those  Indians,  seeing  the  English  domineering 
over  the  Narragansets,  became  altogether  independent  of  them,  and  even 
WBced  wars  upon  them. 

Jiscassasotidt  was  at  this  period  the  chief  of  those  Indians,  a  warlike  and 
courageous  chief,  but  as  treacherous  and  barbarous  as  he  was  brave.  These 
islanders  had,  from  the  time  of  the  Pequot  troubles,  been  protected  by  the 
English,  which  much  increased  their  insolence.  Not  only  had  Mmgnt,  and 
the  rest  of  the  Narragansets,  suffered  from  his  insults,  but  the  Mohegans  had 
also,  as  we  shall  more  fully  make  appear  hereafter. 

When  the  English  commissioners  had  met  at  Hartford  in  1650,  Uneas 
came  with  a  complaint  to  them,  ''that  the  Mohansick  sachem,  in  Long 
Island,  had  killed  som  of  his  men ;  bewitched  diners  others  and  himself 
also,**  which  was  doubtless  as  true  as  were  most  of  his  char(?es  against  the 
Narragansets,  ''and  desired  the  commissioners  that  hee  might  1^  righted 
therin.  But  because  the  said  sachem  of  Long  Island  was  not  there  to  an- 
swer for  himself^"  several  Englishmen  were  appointed  to  examine  into  it, 
and  if  they  found  him  guilty  to  let  him  know  that  they  "will  bring  troaUe 
upon  themselves." 

At  the  same  meeting  an  order  was  passed,  "that  20  men  well  armed  be 
sent  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Massachusetts  to  PessictUj  to  demand  the 
said  wampum,  f then  in  arrears,]  which  is  908  fathom ;  **  but  in  case  they 
could  not  get  tne  wampum,  they  were  ordered  "  to  take  the  same,  or  the 
vallew  therof,  in  the  best  and  most  suitable  goods  they  can  find."  Or,  if 
they  could  not  find  enousb  to  satisfy  all  demands,  they  were  ordered  to  seize 
and  "  bring  away  either  Fessacus  or  his  children,  or  such  other  considerable 
sachem  or  persons,  as  they  prize,  and  may  more  probably  bow  them  to 
reason." 

From  PessacuSy  they  were  ordered  to  go  to  Mnifprdy  and  inform  him  that 
the  commissioners  had  heard  "  that  he  had  given  hzs  daughter  in  marriage  to 
Saaecos  his  brother,  who  gathers  Peqitots  under  him,  as  if  eUher  he  tooutd  become 
their  sachem,  or  again  possess  the  Pequot  amntnf,^  which  was  contrarv  to 
"  engagements,"  and  what  they  would  not  aUow,  and  he  must  inform  tnem 
whether  it  were  so.  To  inform  him  also  that  Wequash  Cook  "  complains  of 
sundry  ^vrongs."  And  that,  as  to  his  hunting  in  the  Pequot  country,  to  inform 
him  he  had  no  riffht  to  do  so,  as  that  countnr  belonged  to  the  English.  The 
termination  of  this  expedition,  in  which  Mnimt  was  taken  "by  the  hair," 
has  been  previously  mentioned  in  our  extract  from  Dr.  Mather. 

We  have  in  the  life  of  J^Raardunnomoh  given  some  account  of  the  acts  of  a 
chief  called  WaUmdanee,  especially  relating  to  the  disorganization  of  the 
plans  of  that  |reat  chie£  We  come,  in  this  place,  to  a  parallel  act  in  relation 
to  JslxnigreU  About  a  year  after  the  death  of  Miantunnomeih,  JS/Snigrd  under- 
took to  orffanize  a  plan  for  expatriating  the  English ;  and  sent  a  messenger 
to  IVaiawumee,  the  Long  Island  sachem,  to  engage  him  in  it.  Instead  of 
listening  to  his  message,  fFaiandance  seized  upon  Ninigr^s  messenger, 
bound  him,  and  sent  him  to  Captain  Gardener  at  Saybrook  fort  From  thence 
he  was  sent,  under  a  guard  of^  10  men,  for  Hartford.  But  they  were  wind- 
bound  in  their  passage,  and  were  obliged  to  put  in  to  Shelter  Island,  where 
an  old  sachem  liveo^  who  was  fFaiandance^s  elder  brother.  Here  they  let 
MnigreVs  amba£Bador  escape,  atid  thus  he  had  knowledge  that  his  plan  was 
discovered  and  overthrown. 

Since  we  have  here  introduced  the  sacheipi  Waiandance,  we  will  add  the 
account  of  his  last  acts  and  death.  One  ffUliam  Hammond  being  killed  "  by 
a  giant-like  Indian"  near  New  York,  about  1637,  Captain  Gardener  told 
Waiandance  that  he  must  kill  that  Indian ;  but  this  beins  against  the  advice 
of  the  greiit  sachem,  his  brother,  he  declined  it,  and  told  the  captain  that  that 
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Indian  was  a  mighty  great  man,  and  no  man  dared  meddle  with  him,  and 
that  he  had  many  friends.  Some  time  after,  he  killed  another,  one  Thomat 
Jhrringtont  and  in  the  mean  time,  fFaiandanet^a  brother  having  died,  he 
undertook  his  execution,  which  he  accomplished.  This  was  his  last  act  in 
the  service  of  the  Enslish ;  ^for  in  the  time  of  a  great  mortality  among  them, 
lie  died,  but  it  was  by  poison ;  also  two-thirds  of  the  Indians  upon  Long 
Island  died,  else  the  f^farraganaets  had  not  made  such  havoc  here  as  they 
have." 

J>/tnigret  passed  the  winter  of  16S2— 3  among  the  Botch  of  New  York. 
This  caused  the  English  great  suspicion,  especiuly  as  they  were  enemies  to 
the  Dutch  at  that  time ;  and  several  sagamores  who  rended  near  the  Dutch 
had  reported  that  the  Dutch  governor  was  trying  to  hire  them  to  cut  off  the 
English  ;  consequently,  there  was  a  special  meeting  of  the  English  commis- 
sioners at  Boston,  in  April,  1653,  occasioned  by  a  rumor  that  the  Namumnsets 
had  leaded  with  the  Dutch  to  break  up  the  English  settlementa  W liere- 
upon  a  letter  was  sent  b^  them  to  their  agent  at  Narraganset,  T%mas  Staniant 
containing  ** divers  queries,"  by  him  to  be  interpreted  "to  ^/xnegrdt^  Pessiaii 
and  Meekaam,  three  of  the  chiefest  Narragttiset  sachems,"  and  their  answers 
to  be  immediately  obtained  and  reported  to  the  commissioners. 

The  questions  to  be  put  to  the  sachems  were,  m  substance,  as  follows: — 
1.  Whether  the  Dutch  had  engaged  them*  to  fight  against  the  English. — 
52.  Whether  the  Dutch  governor  did  not  endeavor  such  a  conspiracy. — 
3.  Whether  they  had  not  received  arms  and  mtmltions  of  war  from  the 
Dutch.— 4.  What  other  Indians  are  engaged  in  die  plot — 5.  Whether,  con- 
tranr  to  their  engagement,  they  were  resolved  to  fig^ht  against  the  En^ish. — 
6.  if  they  are  so  resolved,  tohia  thtu  think  ikt  English  toUl  do.^7.  Whether 
they  had  not  better  be  true  to  the  English.— 8.  Similar  to  the  first— 9.  What 
were  their  grounds  of  war  against  the  English. — 10.  Whether  they  had  not 
better  come  or  send  messengers  to  treat  with  the  English. — 11.  Whether  they 
had  hired  the  Mohawks  to  help  them. 

''The  answare  of  the  sachems,  viz.  ATn^grett,  Pesaecus  and  Mixam,  vnto  the 
oueries  and  letters  sent  by  the  messengers,  Saijeant  B^aUe  and  Saijeant  John 
Bamllj  the  18th  of  the  second  month,  1653." 

Mexam  seems  to  have  been  the  first  that  answered ;  and  of  the  first  query 
he  said : — 

"I  speak  unfeignedly,  from  my  heart,  and  say,  without  disshnulation,  that  I 
know  of  no  such  plot  against  the  English,  my  friends ;  implicating  either  the 
Dutch  governor  or  any  other  person.  Though  I  be  poor,  it  is  not  goods, 
guns,  powder  nor  shot,  that  shall  draw  me  to  such  a  plot  as  diis  against  the 
English,  my  fiiendaf  If  the  Dutch  governor  had  made  known  any  such 
intention  to  me,  I  would  have  told  it,  without  delay,  to  the  English,  my 
friends.  With  respect  to  your  second  question,  I  answer,  ^o.  What  do  the 
English  sachems,  my  firiends,  think  of  us? — do  they  think  we  should  prefer 
gocMs,  guns,  powder  and  shot,  befbre  our  lives?  our  means  of  living?  both 
of  us  and  ours  ?  As  to  the  4th  query,  I  speak  from  my  heart,  and  say,  1  know 
of  no  such  plot  by  the  Dutch  governor.  There  may  come  false  news  and 
reports  against  us;  let  them  say  what  thev  wilL  they  are  &Ise.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  say  more.  But  in  answer  to  the  10th  query  1  will  say.  It  is  just 
messengen  should  be  sent  to  treat  with  the  English  sachems,  but  as  for 
myself^  I  am  old,  and  cannot  travel  two  days  together,  but  a  man  shall  be  sent 
to  speak  with  the  sachems.  I  have  sent  to  Mr.  Sukthj  and  VoRt  his  man, 
to  speak  to  Mr.  Brown,  and  to  say  to  him^  that  I  love  die  English  sachems, 
and  all  Englishmen  in  the  Bay :  And  desire  Mr.  Broun  to  tefl  the  sachems 

*  The  third  penon  siiigvlar,  he,  is  lued  Ihroughoot,  in  the  original,  as  it  wai  sopposed  by 
the  propoundere  that  each  chief  would  be  questioned  separately. 

f  Every  one  must  be  forcibly  reminded  (^f  the  answer  given  by  one  of  our  revolutionary 
worthies,  Joteph  Reed,  Esq.,  to  a  British  a^pent,  on  reading  this  answer  of  the  chief  Mexam, 
though  not  under  cireumstances  exactly  similar.  Mr.  Heed  was  promised  a  fortune  if  he 
would  exert  himself  on  the  side  af  the  king.  Viewing^  it  in  the  light  of  a  bribe,  he  replied  t 
**  I  am  not  worthjmrcharing,  but,  such  as  I  am,  the  king  of  Great  Britain  is  noC  rich  enough 
to  do  it"    Dr.  Qordoris  America,  iii.  ITS.  ed.  London,  4  vols.  8vo,  1798. 

X  Vaileniim  Whitmm,  «a  ioterpreler,  elsewhere  named. 
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of  the  Bay,  that  the  child  that  Ib  now  born,  or  that  is  to  be  bom  in  time  to 
Gome,  shafi  see  no  war  made  by  us  against  die  Bkigiisb." 

Petsaeua  spoke  to  this  purpose: — 

**!  am  veiV  thankful  to  these  two  men  that  came  from  the  MassachusettB, 
and  to  you  Thomas^  and  to  you  Po^*  and  to  you  Mr.  SmUh,  jou  that  are 
come  so  fa?  as  from  the  Bay  to  bring  us  this  message,  and  to  mform  us  of 
these  things  we  knew  not  of  before.  As  for  the  goremor  of  the  Dutch,  we 
are  loath  to  invent  any  folsehood  of  him,  though  we  be  6r  from  him,  to  please 
the  English,  or  any  others  that  bring  these  reports.  For  what  I  epeak  with 
my  mouth  I  speak  from  my  heart  The  Dutch  governor  did  never  propound 
any  such  thing  unto  us.  Do  you  think  we  are  mad?  and  that  we  have 
forgotten  our  writing  that  we  had  in  the  Bav,  which  doth  bind  us  to  the 
English,  our  friends,  in  a  way  of  friendship?  Shall  we  throw  away  that 
writing  and  ourselves  too  ?  Have  we  not  reason  in  us  ?  How  can  the  Dutch 
shelter  us,  being  so  remote,  ajeainst  the  power  of  the  Englii^  our  friends — 
welivingdose  by  the  doors  of  the  English,  our  friends?  We  do  profess,  we 
abhor  such  things." 

Lasdy,  we  come  to  the  chief  actor  in  this  afiair,  MmgreL  He  takes  up 
each  query  in  order,  and  answers  it ;  which,  for  brevity's  me,  we  will  give  in 
a  little  more  condensed  form,  omitting  nothing,  however,  ihai  can  in  any 
degree  add  to  our  acquaintance  with  the  great  chief.    He  thus  commences : — 

^'I  utterly  deny  that  there  has. been  any  agreement  made  between  the  Dutch 

governor  and  myself,  to  fight  against  the  English.  I  did  never  hear  the 
utchmen  sa^  they  would  go  and  fight  against  the  English ;  neither  did  I 
hear  the  Indians  say  they  would  join  with  them.  But,  while  I  was  there  at 
the  Indian  wigwams,  there  came  some  Indians  that  told  me  there  was  a  ship 
come  in  fix)m  Holland,  which  did  report  the  English  and  Dutch  were  fighting 
together  in  their  own  country,  and  there  were  several  other  ships  coming  with 
ammunition  to  fight  against  the  English  here,  and  that  there  would  be  a  ^reat 
blow  given  to  the  English  when  diey  came.  But  this  I  had  from  the  Indians^ 
and  how  true  it  is  I  cannot  telL  I  know  not  of  any  wrong  the  English  have 
done  me,  therefore  wht  should  I  fight  against  them  ?  Why  do  the  English 
sachems  ask  me  the  same  questions  over  and  over  again  ?  Do  they  think  we 
are  mod — and  would,  for  a  few  guns  and  swords,  sell  our  lives,  and  the  lives 
of  our  wives  and  chiklren  ?  As  to  their  tenth  question,  it  being  indifierently 
spoken,  whether  I  may  go  or  send,  though  I  know  nothing  myself,  wherein  I 
have  wronged  the  English,  to  prevent  mt  going;  yet,  as  I  said  oefore,  it  beinff 
left  to  mv  choice,  that  is,  it  being  indifferent  to  the  conuniasioners,  whether  1 
will  send  some  one  to  speak  with  them,  I  will  send."! 

To  the  letters  which  the  English  messengers  carried  to  the  sachems,  Mexam 
and  Pasacus  said,  «  We  dmrt  ihart  may  he  no  mistake^  hut  that  we  tMOf  he 
understood,  and  that  there  may  he  a  true  understanding  on  hoth  sides.  We  aetUrt 
to  know  where  you  had  VUs  news,  &ust  thare  was  suat  a  league  made  hetwixi  Gys 
Dutch  and  us,  and  also  to  know  our  aecusersJ* 

JS/hvigret,  though  of  the  most  importance  in  this  ofifair,  is  last  mentioned  in 
the  records,  and  his  answer  to  the  letter  brought  him  by  the  messengers  is  as 
follows : — 

^  You  are  kindly  welcome  to  us,  and  I  kindly  thank  the  sachems  of  Massa- 
chusetts that  they  should  think  of  me  as  one  of  the  sachems  worthy  to  be 
inquired  of  concerning  this  matter.  Had  any  of  the  other  sachems  been  at 
the  Dutch,  I  should  have  feared  their  folly  might  have  done  some  hurt,  one 
way  or  other,  but  thet  have  not  been  there.  Jam  the  man.  I  have  been 
there  myself.  I  alone  am  answerable  for  what  I  have  done.  And,  as  I  have 
already  declared,  I  do  utteriv  deny  and  protest  that  I  know  of  no  such  plot  as 
has  been  apprehended.  What  is  the  story  of  these  great  rumors  that  I  hear  at 
Pocatocke— that  I  should  be  cut  ofi^  and  mat  the  English  had  a  quarrel  against 

*  So  prioted  in  Hazard,  but  probably  means  Uw  same  as  Voll;  V,  iu  the  latter  case,  having 
been  taicen  for  P.    We  have  known  such  instances. 

t  The  preceding  sentence  of  our  text,  the  author  of  Tales  of  the  Indians  thinks,  "  would 
puzzle  the  most  mtfstifying  politician  of  modern  times.^  Indeed!  What!  a  Philadelphia 
lawyer  T  Really,  we  cannot  conceive  that  it  ought  in  the  least  to  puzzle  even  a  Bodom 
lawyer.    If  a  puzxU  exist  any  where,  we  apprehend  it  is  in  some  faysttfying  word. 
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me  ?  I  know  of  no  such  cause  at  all  for  my  part  Is  h  because  1  went 
thither  to  take  phync  for  my  health  ?  or  what  is  the  cause?  I  found  no  such 
entertainment  m>m  the  Dutch  gorernor,  when  I  was  there,  as  to  give  me  any 
encouragement  to  siir  me  up  to  such  a  league  against  the  English,  my  friends. 
it  was  winter  time^  and  I  stood,  a  great  part  of  a  winter  day,  knocking  at 
die  governor's  door,  and  he  would  neither  open  it,  nor  suffer  odiers  to  open 
it,  to  let  me  in.  I  was  not  wont  to  find  such  carriage  from  the  English,  my 
friends." 

Not  lone  aAer  the  return  of  the  English  messengers^  who  brought  the  aboTe 
relation  of  their  mission,  Awashmo  arrived  at  Boston,  as  ''messenger "  of 
Aln^eC,  PeMoettf,  and  Jtfezwn,  with  ''three  or  four"  others.  An  inquisition 
was  mimediately  held  over  him,  and,  from  his  eross-examination,  we  gather 
the  following  answers:— 

"  Alrt^gnef  told  me  that  he'  went  to  the  Dutch  tp  be  cured  of  his  disease, 
hearing  there  was  a  Frenchman  there  that  could  cure  him;  and  Mr.  /o^ 
WmUmm  knew  of  his  going.  He  carried  90  ftthom  of  wampum,  ^ve  the 
doctor  lOj  and  the  Dutch  governor  15,  who,  in  lieu  thereof  gave  hun  coata 
with  sleeves,  but  not  one  gun,  though  the  Indians  there>  gave  him  two  guns. 
That,  while  Mnimi  was  there,  he  crossed  Hudson's  River,  and  there  an 
Indian  told  him  about  the  arrival  of  the  Dutch  ships.  As  to  the  com  sent  to 
the  Dutch  by  Ninifnij  it  was  only  to  pay  his  passaffej  the  Dutch  having 
brought  him  home  m  a  vessel  Five  men  went  with  MmmL  Four  came 
home  with  him  in  the  vessel,  and  one  came  by  land  bemre.  One  of  his 
company  wa^a  Mohegan,  and  one  a  Gonecticott  Indian,  who  lived  on  the 
other  side  of  Hudson's  River.  A  canoe  was  furnished  vrith  60  ftthom  of 
wampum,  after  MidgreCa  return  from  Monhatoes,  to  be  sent  there  to  pay  for 
the  two  guns,  but  m  fiithom  of  it  was  to  have  been  paid  to  the  doctor,  which 
was  then  due  to  him.  There  were  in  it,  also,  two  raccoon  coats,  and  two 
beaver  skins,  and  seven  Indians  to  go  with  it  They  and  the  canoe  were 
ciqKured  by  Vhea$/* 

An  Indian  named  "  AVtooom-JIfohcxeff,  sometimes  of  Rhode  Island,"  was 
one  that  accompanied  Awcakmo.  "One  John  Lightfoiftf  of  Boston,"  said 
Mahaes  told  him,  in  Dutch,  (he  had  lived  among  them  at  Southbold,  and 
learned  their  language,)  that  tne  Dutchmen  would  "cut  off"  the  English  of 
Long  Island.  "  JVeupoom  also  confesseth  fto  him]  that  Mmmt  said  that  he 
heard  that  some  ships  were  to  come  from  Holland  to  the  Monbattoes  to  cut  off 
the  English."  "That  an  Indian  told  him  that  the  Dutch  woukl  come  against 
■  the  Eng;li8h,  and  cut  them  ofij  but  they  would  save  the  women  and  chDdren 
and  guns,  for  themselves.  But  Capt  Simkins  and  the  said  LigHfoU  do  both 
affirm  that  the  said  JWtocom  told  them  that  the  Dutchmen  iM  hmj  as  before 
[slated,]  though  he  now  puts  it  ofl^  and  saith  an  Indian  told  him  so."  Simkins 
affirmed  also  that  ^eweom  told  him  that  if  he  would  go  and  serve  the  Dutch, 
tb^  would  give  him  £100  a  year. 

On  examining  JVkmmi,  the  commissioners  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  he 
was  guilty  of  perfidy,  and  that  they  should  not  have  let  him  escape  without 
punisament,  but  for  his  being  considered  as  an  ambassador.  They,  there- 
fore, desired  Awashmo  to  inform  J^^hnrrd  of  it,  that  he  might  send  him  to 
them  again,  "  the  better  to  clear  himsdfl"  This  we  apprehend  was  not  done. 
ABOthmo  next  notified  the  court  that  he  had  not  done  with  them,  "  where- 
upon he  was  sent  for  to  speak  what  he  had  further  to  propound."  He  de- 
manded how  they  came  by  their  information  "of  all  these  things  touching 
JVIn^ret"  They  said  fix>m  several  Indians,  parlieuiady  "  the  Monheage  In- 
dian and  the  Narraganset  Indian,  which  were  both  taken  by  Uneaa  his  men, 
who  had  confessed  the  plot  before  Mr.  Hcunes  at  Hartford."  Awtuhaw  also 
demanded  restitution  or  the  wampum  taken,  by  Uncos*  The  commissioners 
told  him  that  they  had  not  as  yet  understood  of  the  truth  of  that  action,  but 
when  they  had  thoroughly  examined  it,  he  should  have  an  anstoer. 

So,  all  this  legislating  was  about  Mhngrtfa  going  to  the  Dutch ;  for  as  to  a 
plot  there  appears  no  evidence  of  any ;  but  when  Uncos  had  committed  a 
great  depredation  upon  Mnigrd,  whv — ^"  that  altered  the  case  "—they  must 
mquire  into  it,  which  doubtless  was  all  right  so  fiir;  but  if  a  like  complaint 
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had  been  prelbrred  agaiimt  Mnifpret  by  Unica$^  we  have  reasoD  to  think  it 
would  have  been  forthwith  ^  inquired  into,"  at  least,  without  an  \f. 
A  storv,  it  cannot  be  called  evidence,  told  by  Uncas^  relating  to  J\/tnignP$ 


visit  to  the  Dutch,  is  recorded  by  the  commissioners,  and  which,  if  it  amount 
to  any  thing,  goes  to  prove  himself  guilty,  and  is  indeed  an  acknowledgment 
of  his  own  perfidy  in  taking  Mnigre^a  boat  and  goods,  as  charged  by  Atpor 
shauf.    It  is  as  follows : — 

**  Uncas,  the  Mohegan  sachem,  came  lately  to  Mr.  Haini  house  at  Hartford, 
and  informed  him  Siat  JS/wmgntt^  sachem  of  the  Niantick  Nanagansetts, 
went  this  wint^  to  the  Monhatoee  "  and  made  a  league  with  the  Dutch  eov* 
emor,  and  for  a  larfe  present  of  wampum  received  20  guns  and  a  great  box 
of  powder  and  biulets.  J^tnimt  told  him  of  the  great  injuries  he  had 
sustained  from  Unccu  and  the  English.  That  on  the  other  side  of  Hudson's 
River,  ^Pmi^prtt  had  a  conference  with  a  great  manv  Indian  sagamores,  and 
desired  then:  aid  to  cut  off  the  Mohegans  and  EnglisL  Also,  that,  about  two 
yean  since,  Mmgrd  ''sent  to  the  Monheage  sachem,  and  gave  him  a  present 
of  wampum,  pressing  him  to  procure  a  man  skilful  in  magic  workings,  and 
an  artist  in  poisoning,  and  send  unto  him ;  and  he  should  receive  more  one 
hundredth  fathom  of  vrampum,  which  was  to  have  been  conveyed  to  the 
Monheage  sachem,  and  the  powaugh  at  the  return  of  him  that  was  to  bring 
the  poison.  Vncaa  having  intelligence  of  these  things,  caused  a  narrow 
watch  to  be  set,  by  sea  and  land,  for  the  apprehending  of  those  persons ;  and 
accordingly  took  them  returning  in  a  canoe  to  the  number  of  seven :  whereof 
four  of  them  were  Narragansets,  two  straoffers  and  one  Pe^n^  This  was 
done  in  his  absence,  while  he  was  with  Mr.  2bmef ,  at  Conecticott,  and  carried 
by  those  of  his  men  that  took  them  to  Mohegan.  Beinff  there  examined,  two 
of  them,  the  [Wampeage*]  sachem^  brother,  and  one  Nairaganset  freely  con- 
feased  the  whole  plot  formerly  expressed,  and  that  one  of  theur  company  was 
that  powau^  ana  prisoner,  pointmg  out  the  man.  Upon  thii^  his  men  in  a 
rage  slew  hmi,  fearmg,  as  he  said,  least  he  should  make  an  escape,  or  other* 
wise  do  either  mischief  to  Uncos  or  the  English,  in  case  they  should  carry 
him  with  the  rest  before  them,  to  Conecticott  to  be  further  examined.  And 
being  brought  to  Conecticott  before  Mr.  Aomes,  and  examined,  did  assert 
these  particulars." 

An  Indian  squaw  also  informed  *^  an  inhabitant  of  Wethersfield,  diat  the 
Dutch  and  Indians  generally  were"  confoderating  to  cut  off  the  English,  and 
that  election  day,  [1654,]  was  the  time  set,  **  because  then  it  is  apprehended 
the  plantations  will  be  left  naked  and  unable  to  defend  themselves,  the  strength  • 
of  the  English  colonies  being  gathered  from  the  several  towns.  And  the 
aforesaid  squnw  advised  the  said  inhabitants  to  acouaint  the  rest  of  the  Eng- 
lish with  it,  desiring  they  would  remember  how  dear  their  slighting  of  her 
former  informatbn  of  the  Pequots  coming  upon  the  English  cost  them."f 

It  would  seem,  from  a  careful  examination  of  the  records,  that  something 
had  been  suggested  either  b^  the  Dutch  or  Indians,  about  ''cutting  off  the 
English,"  which  justice  to  Ninigret  requires  us  to  state,  might  have  been  the 
case  without  Mm  knowledge  or  participation.  For,  the  testimony  of  the  nies- 
seneers  of  "nine  Indian  Sfupimores  who  live  about  the  Monhatoes"  no  how 
im^icates  him,  and,  therefore,  cannot  be  taken  into  account,  any  more  than 

*  See  declaration  onvvard  in  the  records,  {Haz.  ti.  222.) 

f  Referring  (o  an  affair  of  1637,  which  Dr.  /.  Mather  relates  as  follows:  '<In  the  interim, 
[while  Capt.  Atason  was  protecting  Sa^brook  fort,]  many  of  the  Pequods  went  to  a  place 
DOW  called  JVeihersJUld  on  Connecticut  River,  and  having  confederated  with  the  Indians  of 
that  place,  (as  it  was  feoerally  thought^)  they  laid  in  ambush  for  the  English  people  of  that 
place,  and  divers  of  them  going  to  their  labor  in  a  large  field  adjoining  to  the  town,  were  set 
upon  by  the  Indians.  Nine  of  the  English  were  slain  upon  the  place,  and  some  horses,  and 
two  young  women  were  taken  captive."  Relation  of  the  TrouUes,  &c.  26^— Dr.  Tmmbtitl 
says  this  happened  in  April.    Hut.  C<m.  i.  77. 

The  cause  of  this  act  of  the  Pequots,  according  to  Winthrop,  i.  260.  was  this.  An  Indian 
called  Seqtdn  bad  given  the  English  lands  at  Wethersfield,  that  he  might  live  by  them  and  be 
protected  from  other  Indians.  But  when  be  came  there^  and  had  set  down  hit  wigwam,  the 
English  drove  him  awav  by  force.  And  hence  it  was  tuppoaed  that  he  had  plotted  Ibeir 
tetfttction,  as  above  lefatea,  with  the  Pequota.  ' 
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what  fiD  Indian  named  Bmmessoke  told  MekoiUu  Tamner^  as  interpieted  by 
another  Indian  called  Addaan ;  the  latter,  though  relatinff  to  NinigrtPs  visit, 
was  only  a  hearsay  afiair.    JRonnessoke  was  a  aagamore  of  Long  Island. 

fAddam  also  interpreted  the  story  of  another  Indian,  called  PotMou^  ^  who 
flaith  he  came  from  the  Indians  who  dwell  oirer  the  river,  over  against  the 
Monhatoes,  where  the  plot  is  a  working,  that  was  this :  that  the  Dutchmen 
asked  the  bidians  whether  they  would  leave  them  at  the  last  cast,  or  stand  up 
with  them.  And  told  the  Indians  they  should  fear  nothing,  and  not  be  dis' 
couraeed  because  the  plot  was  diacoverad,*'  &c. 

Adacan  the  interpreter  had  also  a  siory  to  tell.  He  said,  ^  this  spring  [1653, 
O.  S.]  the  Dutch  soreroor  went  to  Fort  Aursnia,  [since  Albany,!  and  fiisC 
went  to  a  place  caUed  Ackidcsack^  [Hackinsack,]  a  great  place  of  Indians,  from 
thence  to  Monnesick,  [BCinisink,]  thence  to  Opin^na,  thence  to  Warranoke, 
thence  to  Fort  Aurauia:  And  so  far  he  went  m  his  own  person.  From 
thence  he  sent  to  Pocomtock,  [Deerfield,  on  the  Connecticut,]  and  he  carried 
with  him  many  note  of  sewan,  that  is,  begs  of  wampum,  and  delivered  them 
to  the  sagamores  of  the  places,  and  they  were  to  distribute  them  amongst  their 
men ;  and  withal  he  carried  powder,  shot,  cloth,  lead  and  guns ;  and  told  them 
he  would  get  all  the  great  Indians  under  him,  and  the  Engli^  should  have  the 
0cum  of  the  Indians,  and  he  would  have  those  sagamores  with  their  men  to 
cut  off  the  English,  and  to  be  at  his  command  whenever  he  had  use  of  them, 
and  he  was  to  nnd  them  powder  and  shot  till  he  had  need  of  them.  Further, 
he  sent  one  Govert,  a  Dutchman,  to  Marsey,  on  Long  Island,  to  ^/titanahomf 
the  sagamore,  to  assist  him  and  to  do  for  ium  what  he  would  have  [him]  do : 
But  the  sagamore  told  him  he  would  have  nothing  to  [do]  with  it:  whereupon 
Govert  gave  the  sagamore  a  great  kettle  to  be  silent  Nutanaham  told  him  he 
had  but  20  men,  and  the  English  had  never  done  him  wrong,  [and]  he  had  no 
cause  to  fight  against  them.  Further,  he  saith  that  ^/tnnejgnU^  the  fiscal,*  and 
the  Dutch  governor  were  up  two  days  in  a  close  room,  with  other  sagamores ; 
and  there  was  no  speaking  with  any  of  them  except  when  they  came  for  a  coal 
of  fire,  f  or  the  like.  And  much  sewan  was  seen  at  that  time  in  JVtnnegrdM 
hand,  and  he  carried  none  away  with  him ; "  and  that  Bonnetseoke  told  him  that 
the  ffovemor  bid  him  fiy  for  his  life,  for  the  plot  was  now  discovered. 

Nevertheless,  as  for  any  positive  testimony  that  JSfinigrd  was  plotting  against 
the  English,  there  is  none.  That  he  was  in  a  room  to  avoid  company,  while 
his  physician  was  attending  him,  is  very  probable. 

In  a  long  letter,  dated  26th  May,  165^  which  the  governor  of  New  Amster^ 
4am,  Peter  Shiyvuant,  wrote  to  the  English,  is  the  following  passage : — *^  It  is 
in  part  true,  as  your  worships  conclude,  that,  about  January,  there  came  a 
strange  Indian  from  the  north,  called  JS/trmigrett,  commander  of  the  Narragan-^ 
sets.  But  he  came  hither  with  a  pass  from  Mr.  John  Winihrop,  Upon  which 
pass,  as  we  remember,  the  occasion  of  his  coming  was  expressed,  namely,  to 
be  cured  and  healed ;  and  if^  upon  the  other  side  of  the  river,  there  hath  been 
anv  assembly  or  meeting  of  the  Indians,  or  of  their  sagamores,  we  know  not 
rot  it.]  We  heard  that  he  hath  been  upon  Long  Island,  about  Nayacke,  where 
he  hath  been  for  the  most  part  of  the  winter,  and  hath  had  several  Indians 
with  him,  but  what  he  hath  negotiated  with  them  remains  to  us  unknown : 
only  this  we  know,  that  what  your  worships  lay  unto  our  charge  are  fiilse 
reports,  and  feigned  informations." 

The  war  with  .^caf^cudtic,  of  which  we  shall  give  all  the  particulars  in  our 

: —   ,^^^  ^^  Q^^  affidr  of  any  considerable  moment  in  the  life  of 


In  1654,  the  government  of  Rhode  Island  communicated  to  Massachusetts, 
diat  the  last  summer,  JVtn^ref,  without  any  cause,  **  that  he  doth  so  much  as 
allege,  fell  upon  the  Long  Island  Indians,  our  friends  and  tributaries,"  and 
kill^  many  of  them,  and  took  others  prisoners,  and  would  not  restore  them. 
'This  summer  he  hath  made  two  assaults  upon  them;  in  one  whereof  he 
killed  a  man  and  woman,  that  lived  upon  the  land  of  the  EInglish,  and  within 

*  A  Datch  officer,  wboM  daty  is  simDar  to  that  of  treasurer  among  the  English, 
t  To  lieht  their  pipes,  doubtless — (he  Dutch  agreeing  well,  in  the  particular  of  smokiiig^ 
trith  the  &diaos. 
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one  of  their  townships;  and  another  Indian,  that  kept  the  eovn  of  the  Eng- 
lish." He  had  drawn  teany  of  the  foreign  Indians  down  from  Connecticut 
and  Hudson  Rivera,  who  rendezvoused  upon  Winthrop's  Island,  where  they 
killed  some  of  his  cattle.*     This  war  began  in  1653,  and  continued  ''several 

year^^t 

The  commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies  seemed  blind  to  all  complaints 
against  Uncos;  but  the  Narragansets  were  watched  and  harassed  without 
ceasing.  Wherever  we  meet  with  an  unpublished  document  of  those  times, 
the  fact  is  very  apparent  The  chief  or  the  writers  of  the  history  of  that 
period  copy  from  tiie  records  of  the  United  Colonies,  which  accounts  for 
their  makmg  out  a  good  case  for  the  English  and  Mohegans.  The  spirit 
which  actuated  the  grave  commissioners  is  easily  discovered,  and  I  need  only 
refer  my  readers  to  the  case  of  AEantunnomoh,  Desperate  errors  require 
others,  oftentimes  still  more  desperate,  until  the  first  appear  small  compared 
with  the  magnitude  of  the  last!  It  is  all  along  discoverable,  that  thoee 
venerable  records  are  made  up  from  one  kind  of  evidence,  and  that  when  a 
Narraganset  appeared  in  his  own  defence,  so  many  of  his  enemies  stood 
ready  to  give  him  the  lie,  that  his  indi{;nant  spirit  could  not  stoop  to  contra- 
dict or  parley  with  them ;  and  thus  his  assumed  guilt  passed  on  for  history. 
The  long-silenced  and  borne-down  fiiend  of  the  Indians  of  Moosehausic  j  no 
lon|^r  steeps.  Amidst  his  toils  and  perils,  he  found  time  to  raise  his  pen  in 
theur  defence ;  and  though  his  letters  tor  a  season  slept  with  him,  they  are  now 
awaking  at  the  voice  of  day. 

When  the  En^^h  had  resolved,  in  1654,  to  send  a  force  against  the  Nar- 
ragansets, because  thev  had  had  ctifficulties  and  wars  with  ABcoMstuStiCj  as  we 
have  related,  Mr.  fFiUuom  expressed  his  views  of  the  matter  in  a  letter  to  the 
governor  of  Massachusetts  as  follows : — **  The  cause  and  root  of  all  the  present 
mischiefs  is  the  pride  of  two  barbarians,  AKonagdUcky  the  Lonff  Island  sachem, 
and  ^Tenekunai  of  the  Narigenset.  The  former  is  proud  and  foolish,  the  latter 
is  proud  and  fierce.  1  have  not  seen  him  these  many  years,  yet,  from  their 
sober  men,  I  hear  he  pleads,  1st  that  ,^aca89as6Hdij  a  very  inferior  sachem, 
(bearing  himself  upon  the  English,)  hath  slain  three  or  four  of  his  people, 
and  since  that  sent  him  challenges  and  darings  to  fight  and  mend  himselt 
2d.  He,  Mhidtunaij  consulted  by  solemn  messengers,  with  the  chief  of  the  Eng- 
lish governors,  Maj.  Endicoij  then  ffovemor  of  the  Massachusetts,  who  sent  him 
an  implicit  consent  to  right  himself:  upon  which  they  all  plead  that  the  Englidi 
have  just  occasion  of  displeasure.  3d.  AHer  he  had  taken  revenge  upon  the 
Long  Islanders,  and  brought  away  about  14  captives,  (divers  of  them  chief 
women,)  yet  he  restored  them  aU  again,  upon  the  mediation  and  desire  of  the 
English.  4th.  After  this  peace  [vtrasj  made,  the  Long  Islanders  pretending 
to  visit  ATenekunat  at  Block  Island,  slaughtered  of  his  Narragansets  near  30 
persons,  at  midnight ;  two  of  them  of  great  note,  especially  IVtpiitammocldM 
son,  to  whom  JVVneJhmat  was  uncle,  dth.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  war, 
although  he  had  drawn  down  the  inlanders  to  lus  assistance,  yet,  upon  pro- 
testation of  the  English  against  lus  proceedings,  he  retreated  and  djssolvoa  his 
army.§ 

The  great  Indian  apostle  looked  not  so  much  into  these  particulars,  being 
entirely  engaged  in  the  cause  of  the  praying  Indians ;  but  yet  we  occasionally 
meet  with  him,  and  will  here  introduce  liim,  as  an  evidence  against  the 
proceedings  of  Unau,  and  his  friends  the  commissioners: 

*^  The  case  of  the  Nipmuk  Indiana,  so  far  as  by  the  best  and  most  credible  in- 
telligence, I  have  understood,  presented  to  the  honored  general  court,  [of  Mas- 
sachusetts,] 1.  Uncos  his  men,  at  unawares,  set  upon  an  unarmed  poor  people, 
and  slew  eight  persons,  and  carried  captive  twenty-four  women  and  children. 
2.  Some  of  these  were  subjects  to  Massachusetts  government,  by  being  the 
subjects  of  JftsiasA  3.  They  sued  for  relief  to  the  worshipful  governor  and 
magistrates.  4.  Thev  were  pleased  to  send,  (by  some  Indians,)  a  commission 
toCapt  Dtniton^  [of  Stonington,]  to  demand  these  captives.    5.  UncoM  his 

*  Mamucript  documents.  f  Wood's  Hist  Long  Island.  X  ProvidcDce. 

§  From  the  original  letter,  m  mamueriptf  among  the  files  in  our  state-house 
I  Son  of  ChikatOMtbuL 
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answer  ¥rasy  (as  I  heard,^  insolent.  6.  They  did  not .  only  abuse  the  women 
by  filthiness,  out  have,  since  this  demand,  sold  away  (as  1  hear)  some  or  all 
of  those  captives.  7.  The  poor  bereaved  Indians  wait  to  see  what  you  please  to 
dow  8.  You  were  pleased  to  tell  them,  you  would  present  it  to  the  free  court, 
and  they  should  expect  their  answer  from  them,  which  they  now  wait  for. 
9.  ^enecrojtj  yea,  ail  the  Indians  of  the  country,  wut  to  see  the  issue  of  this 
matter.^  • 

This  memorial  is  dated  12th  May,  1659,  and  signed  by  John  Eliot ;  from 
which  it  is  evident  there  had  been  sreat  delay  in  relieving  those  distressed 
by  the  haughty  Uncas.  And  yet,  if  ne  were  caused  to  make  remuneration  in 
any  way,  we  do  not  find  any  account  of  it 

In  1G60,  ^the  general  court  of  Confiecticut  did,  by  their  letters  directed  to 
the  commissioners  of  the  other  colonies,  this  last  summer,  represent  an 
intolerable  afiiY>nt  done  by  the  Narraganset  Indians,  and  the  same  was  now 
complained  of  by  die  English  living  at  a  new  plantation  at  Mohepn,  viz : 
that  some  Indians  did,  in  the  dead  time  of  the  night,  shoot  eight  bullets  into 
an  English  house,  and  fired  the  same ;  wherein  five  Englishmen  were  asleep. 
Of  which  insolency  the  Nairacanset  sachems  have  so  fiir  taken  notice,  as  to 
send  a  slight  excuse  by  Maj.  AherUmf  that  they  did  neither  consent  to  nor 
allow  of  such  practices,  but  make  no  tender  of  satisfaction."  f  But  thev 
asked  the  privilege  to  meet  the  commissioners  at  their  next  session,  at  which 
time  they  save  them  to  understand  that  satisfiiction  should  be  made.  This 
could  not  have  been  other  than  a  reasonable  request,  but  it  was  not  mnted ; 
and  messengers  were  forthwith  ordered  to  *'  repair  to  Atmgref,  Pessieus^ 
Woquacanootty  and  the  rest  of  the  Narraganset  sachems,"  to  demand  ^  at  least 
feur  of  the  chief  of  them  that  shot  into  the  English  house."  And  in  case 
they  should  not  be  delivered,  to  demand  five  hundred  fiuhoms  of  wampum. 
They  were  directed,  in  particular,  to  ^  charge  Nvnigrd  with  breach  of  cove- 
nant, and  high  neglect  of  their  order,  sent  them  m  Maj.  Wittardy  ax  yeara 
since,  not  to  invade  the  Long  Island  Indians ;  and  [that  they]  do  accoimt  the 
surprising  the  Long  Island  Indians  at  Gull  Island,  and  murdering  of  them, 
to  be  an  insolent  carriage  to  the  English,  and  a  barbarous  and  inhuman  act" 
These  are  only  a  few  of  the  most  prominent  charges,  and  ^e  hundred  and 
mnety-five  |  ftthoms  of  wampum  was  the  price  demanded  for  them ;  and  **  the 
general  court  of  Connecticut  is  desired  and  empowered  to  send  a  convenient 
company  of  men,  under  some  discreet  leader,  to  force  satisfaction  of  the 
aame  above  said,  and  the  charipes  of  recovering  the  same ;  and  in  case  the 
persons  be  delivered,  they  shaU  be  sent  to  Barl^oes,"§  and  sold  for  slaves. 

It  appears  that  the  force  sent  by  Connecticut  could  not  collect  the  wampum, 
nor  secure  the  ofilenders ;  but  for  the  payment,  condescended  to  take  a  mortgage 
of  all  the  Narraganset  county,  with  the  provision  that  it  should  be  void,  if  it 
were  paid  in  four  months,  (finsioquuaj  ||  JSTenegfud,  and  SeuUupj  t  signed  the 
deed. 

^fmigrei  did  not  engage  with  the  other  Narraganset  chiefs,  in  PldLivU  war. 
Dr.  Maiher  **  calls  him  an  ^  old  crafty  sachem,  who  had  with  some  of  his  men 
withdravm  himself  from  the  rest"  He  must  at  this  time  hi^ve  been  *'an  old 
sachem,"  for  we  meet  with  him  as  a  chie^  as  early  as  163SL 

Although  Mmgret  was  not  personally  ensaged  in  PkUip^a  virar,  still  he 
most  have  suffered  considerably  firom  it ;  often  being  obliged  to  send  his 
people  to  the  English,  to  gratify  some  whim  or  caprice,  ana  at  other  times 
to  appear  himself.  On  10  Sept  1675^  eight  of  his  men  came  as  ambassadora 
to  Boaton,  <<  having  a  certificate  fitHn  Capt  £bnti^"tt  who  owned  a  large 

*  Mamueripi  ttatejpaper.  f  Record  of  the  Uoited  Colonies,  in  Hazard. 

i  The  additional  ninety-five  was  for  another  offence,  viz.  **  for  the  insolencies  committed  at 
Mr.  Brewster* 9,  in  killing  an  Indian  tervant  at  Mrs.  BrewHer^rfcet,  to  her  great  afinghtment^ 
mad  ftealinc  com.  6lc,,  and  other  afiironts."    Hatard,  ii.  483. 

4  Records  of  tae  United  Colonies,  in  Hazard. 

I  The  same  called  Quequegunent,  the  son  of  Magmu.  Newcom  and  Awashan  ware 
wimesses.    The  deed  itself  may  be  seen  on  file  among  our  Slaie  Papert. 

V  Grandson  of  Canomciu,  son  of  Magmu,  and  brother  of  Q^eaueguntnf, 

••  Brief  HiflU>ry,».  ^ 

ft  Captain  Richard  Smiih,  probably,  who  settled  quite  eady  in  that  coontry.  We  find 
tim  there  15  yean  before  this. 

13 
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estate  in  NairagaDaet.  After  havinip  finished  their  buuaeBS,  they  receiyed 
a  paas  from  the  authorities  to  return  to  their  oym  country.  This  certificate 
or  pass  was  fastened  to  a  stafiT  and  carried  by  one  in  front  of  the  rest  Ab 
they  were  going  out  of  Boston  **  a  back  wAy^  two  men  met  them,  and  seized 
upon  him  that  carried  the  pass.  These  men  were  brothers^  who  had  had  a 
brother  killed  by  Phdij^t  men  some  time  before.  This  Indian  diey  accused 
of  killing  hun,  and  in  court  swore  to  his  identity,  and  he  was  in  a  few  days 
iianced.* 

Notwithstanding  these  afiSurs,  another  embassy  was  soon  after  sent  to 
Boston.  On  the  15  September  **•  the  authority  of  Boston  sent  a  imrty  ^  to  ordor 
Mniprd  to  appear  there  in  person,  to  give  an  account  or  his  shelterinff 
^^maqtenj  the  squaw-sachem  of  Nanaganset  He  sent  word  that  he  would 
come  <^rovided  he  mi^ht  be  safelv  returned  back*"  Mr.  Smiih,  ^'liyinjg  near 
him,  ofl»red  himseliv  wife  and  children,  and  estate,  as  hostages  "  for  his  safe 
return,  and  the  embassy  forthwith  departed  ibr  Boston,  A  soo,t  however,  of 
Mnigretf  was  deputed  prime  minister,  ^he  himself  being  very  ^d.** 

Captain  SrnUh  accompanied  them,  and  when  they  came  to  Roxbury  they 
were  met  by  a  company  of  English  soldiers,  whose  msrtial  appearance  so 
frightened  them,  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  presence  of  Ifr.  iSbtt^  they 
would  have  escaped  as  firom  an  enemy. 

They  remained  at  Boston  several  days^  until  **  by  degrees  they  came  to  this 
agreement:  That  they  were  to  deliver  the  squaw-sachem  'mthin  so  manv 
days  at  Boston ;  and  the  league  of  peace  was  then  by  them  confirmed,  which 
was  much  to  the  general  satisfiiction ;  but  mai^  had  hard  thoughts  of  them, 
(earing  they  will  at  last  prove  treacherous."  { 

Mnigrd  was  opposed  to  Christiimity ;  not  perhaps  so  much  Grom  a  disbeli^ 
of  it,  as  from  a  dislike  of  the  uractices  of  those  who  professed  it.  Wh^i  Mr. 
MayhetD  desired  ^hUgrd  to  allow  him  to  preach  to  his  people,  the  sagacious 
chief  ^  bid  him  go  and  make  the  English  good  first,  and  cind  Mr.  Maykew  for 
4iindering  him  wm  Ins  business  and  labor."  § 

There  were  other  Niantick  sachems  of  this  name,  who  succeeded  J^mgrtL 
Accordinff  to  the  author  of  the  **  Memoir  of  the  Mofaegans,"  B  one  would 
-suppose  he  was  aUve  in  1716,  as  that  writer  himself  svppMed ;  but  if  the 
anecdote  there  given  be  true,  it  related  doubtless  to  Cluain  Ntmrrdy  who,  I 
suppose,  was  h»  son.  He  is  mentioned  by  JUoion,  in  lus  history  of  the  Pequot 
war,  as  having  received  a  part  of  the  goods  taken  from*  Captain  Stont^  at  the 
time  he  was  lolled  by  the  Pequots,  in  1631.  The  time  of  nis  death  has  not 
been  ascertained. 

The  buiying-places  of  the  family  of  Ninigrti  are  in  Charlestown,  R.  L  *  It 
is  said  that  the  old  chief  was  buried  at  a  pli^  called  Burying  Hill,  ''a  mile 
from  the  street."  A  stone  in  one  of  the  places  of  interment  has  this  inscrip- 
tion : — 

*^Hert  Idh  the  Body  of  George,  the  mm  of  CharUs  Mmgret,  King  o^  the 
JSTatwes,  and  of  Hannah  Us  mjl    /Ked /decern**.  y«  22, 1732:  c^  6  mo.'^ 

*'  George,  the  last  king,  was  brother  of  JMory  Sachan^  who  is  now,  [1833;] 
sok  heir  to  the  crown.  Mary  does  not  know  her  age ;  but  fix>m  data  eiven  by 
her  husband,  John  Harry,  she  must  be  about  66L  Her  mother's  father  was 
George  NlnxgreL  Thomas  his  son  was  the  next  king.  EsShar,  sister  of  Thomas. 
George,  the  brother  of  Mary  above  named,  and  the  last  king  crowned,  died 
aged  about  20  yeara  George  was  son  of  Edhar*  Mary  has  luughten,  but  no 
sons."  IT 

On  a  division  of  the  captive  Pequots,  in  1637,  Nimgrd  was  to  have  twenty, 
«  when  he  should  satisfy  fora  mare  of  JSftwccd**  Pomroye^s  killed  by  his  men." 
This  remained  unsettled  in  1659,  a  space  of  twenty-two  years.  This  debt 
certainlv  was  outlawed!  Poqum,  or  Poqmiain,  was  the  pame  of  the  man  who 
killed  the  mare.ft  He  was  a  Pequot,  and  brother-in-law  to  MUmiunnomoh, 
and  was  among  those  captives  assigned  to  him  at  their  final  dispersion,  when 

•  Old  Indian  Chronicle,  SO.  t  Probably  CatapaseaL 

t  Old  Indian  Chronicle,  32.  j  Douglas's  Sumnivy;  ii.  118. 

g  lu  1  Co/l.  Mass.  Hist.  8oc.  ix.  83.  IT  MS.  commonicalion  of  Rev.  Wm.  Eif, 

*•  Familiarly  called  EUy,  probably  from  Eilwood.         tt  Haxard,  ii.  188, 189. 
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liie  Peqaot  wsr  was  ended ;  at  which  time  Pomeroy  states  <*  all  sorts  of  horses 
were  at  an  high  price."  Mianhmnom&h  had  aereed  to  pay  the  demand,  but 
his  death  prevented  him.  Mnignt  was  caUed  upon,  as  he  inherited  a 
considerable  part  of  i^KanCuntiomoAV  estate,  especially  his  part  of  tlie  Pequots, 
of  whom  Poguoiam  was  one.  He  was  afterwaids  coifed  a  Niantick  and 
kntker  to  JV&ugreC.* 

Pbssacus,  often  mentioned  in  the  precediitf  pages,  though  under  a  variety 
of  names,  was  bom  about  1623,  and,  consequlndy)  was  about  20  years  of  age 
when  his  brother,  Mumiunnomok,  was  killed,  f  The  same  arbitrary  course,  as 
we  have  seen  already  in  the  present  chapter,  was  pursued  towards  him  by  the 
English,  as  had  been  before  towards  Manhumomohj  and  still  continued 
tovnida  ^fmignif  and  other  Narraganset  chiefis.  Mr.  CtMHt  makes  this 
record  of  him :  **  In  the  year  1645,  proud  Pesfaeus  with  his  Narraganaets,  with 
whom  A/htigrti  and  his  Niantigs  join ;  so  as  to  provoke  the  Enstish  to  a  just 
war  against  them.  And,  aocordmgly,  forces  were  sent  from  all  the  towns  to 
meet  at  Boston^  and  did  so,  and  hm  a  poty  of  fifty  horse  to  go  with  them 
under  Mr.  La^etd^  as  the  captain  or  the  horse."  Edward  Oibbwt  was 
commander  in  cMei^  and  Mr.  Thompstm,  pastor  of  the  church  in  Brain  tree, 
^was  to  sound  the  silver  trumpet  along  with  his  army.''$  But  they  were 
met  hy  deputies  from  Pe98acv8  and  the  other  chiefs,  and  an  acconunodation 
took  place,  as  mentioned  in  the  account  of  MnifreL 

The  commissioners,  having  met  at  New  Haven  m  September  1646,  expected, 
according  to  the  treaw  made  at  Boston  with  the  Narragansets,  as  particu- 
larized in  the  lifo  of  ifneai,  that  they  would  now  meet  them  here  to  settle  the 
remaitnng  difficulties  with  that  chief.  But  the  time  having  nearly  expired, 
and  none  appearinff,  <*the  commissioners  did  seriously  consider  what  course 
sbould  be  taken  with  theoL  They  called  to  minde  their  breach  of  couenant 
in  all  the  aiticles,  that  when  aboue  1300  fodome  of  wampan  was  due  they 
sent,  as  if  they  would  put  a  scome  vpon  the  [English,]  20  fathome,  and  a  few 
old  kettles."  The  Nanragansets  said  it  was  owinff  to  the  backwardness  of 
the  NiantickB  that  the  wampum  had  not  been  pai<^  and  the  Nianticks  laid  it 
to  the  Narragansets.  One  hundred  fathom  had  been  sent  to  the  governor 
of  Massachusetts  as  a  present  by  the  Nianticks,  they  promising  ''to  send 
what  was  due  to  the  colonies  uery  speedily,"  but  he  would  not  accept  of  it. 
He  told  them  they  raiffht  leave  it  with  Cuekamtdtm^  and  when  they  had 
performed  the  rest  of  meir  acreemenl^  ''he  would  consider  of  it."  The 
commiaBionen  had  understood,  that,  in  the  mean  time,  the  Narraganset 
aachems  had  raised  wampum  among  their  men,  "and  by  good  euidence  it 
appeared,  that  by  presents  of  wampum,  they  are  practisinge  with  the  Mohawkes, 
and  with  the  Indyans  in  those  parts,  to  engage  them  in  some  de^igne  against 
the  English  and  Fneus,^  Therefore,  «the  commissionen  haue  a  cleare  Avay 
open  to  right  themselues,  accordinge  to  iustice  by  war ;  yet  to  shew  how  highly 
they  prize  peace  with  all  men,  and  particularly  to  manifest  their  forbearance  and 
long  su^nnge  to  these  barbarians,  it  was  agreede,  that  first  the  forementioned 
present  shouki  be  returned,"  and  then  a  declaration  of  war  to  follow. 

At  the  same  court,  complaint  was  brought  against  the  people  of  Pessacus  by 
^  Mr«  PeUum  on  behalf  of  Bichard  Ifoody  and  Mr.  Pimham^  [PtrxAon,]  that 
tiiev  had  committed  sundry  thefts.  Mr.  Btmen^  on  behalf  of  Wm.  Smdh  of 
Refaoboth,  preferred  a  similar  charge ;  but  the  Indians  having  no  knowledge  of 
theproeedture,  it  was  suspended. 

liins  the  NanragansetB  were  suffered  to  remam  unmolested  until  the  next 
year,  and  we  do  not  hear  that  the  story  about  their  hiring  the  Mohawks  and 
othen  to  assist  them  against  Uncaa  and  the  English,  turned  out  to  be  any 
thing  else  but  a  sort  of  bugbear,  probably  invented  by  the  Mohegans.  "  One 
principall  cause  of  the  comiasionere  meetinge  together  at  this  time,  [26  July, 
1647,1  being,"  say  the  records, "  to  consider  what  course  should  be  held  with 
the  Narraganset  indyans ; "  the  charges  being  at  this  time  much  the  same  as 
at  tho  previous  meeting.    It  was  therefore  ordered  that  Thomas  StcmUm^ 

*  See  Hazard,  ti.  16S. 

t  MS.  leuer,  subwribed  with  the  mark  of  the  sachem  Pumhamf  on  the  file  at  our  capital, 

f^asn.) 
t  MS.  Narrative.  i  Maihtr^t  Relalioo.  and  Haxardi 
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Benedid  AmM^  and  Seri^eant  WaiU  should  be  sent  to  Pestadsif  NltfuegnU 
and  WAetamvk^  to  know  why  they  had  not  paid  the  wampum  as  they  agxeed, 
and  why  they  did  not  come  to  New  Haven ;  and  that  now  they  might  meet 
Uncos  at  Boston ;  and  therefore  were  advised  to  attend  there  without  delay ; 
but  ^yf  they  refuse  or  delav,  they  intend  to  send  no  mone,"  and  they  must 
abide  the  consequences.  When  the  English  messengers  had  delivered  their 
message  to  P^taeusy  he  spoke  |p  them  as  ibllows: — 

*^  The  reason  I  did  not  meet  the  Engli^  sachems  at  New  Haven  last  year, 
is,  they  did  not  notify  me.  It  is  true  I  have  broken  my  covenant  these  two 
years,  and  that  now  is,  and  constandy  has  been,  the  grief  of  my  spini.  And 
the  reason  I  do  not  meet  them  now  at  Boston  is  because  I  am  sick.  If  I  were 
but  pretty  well  I  would  go.  I  have  sent  my  mind  in  fuU  to  Nbrngrtt^  and 
what  he  does  I  will  abide  by.  I  have  sent  PoupynamtU  and  Pomumks  to  go 
and  hear,  and  testify  that  I  have  betrusted  my  full  mind  with  MftegratL  You 
know  well,  however,  that  when  I  made  that  covenant  two  vears  ago,  I  did  it 
in  fear  of  the  army  that  I  did  see  }  and  though  the  English  kept  tneir  cove- 
nant with  me,  yet  they  were  ready  to  |{o  to  Narraganset  and  kill  me,  and 
the  commissioners  said  they  would  do  it,  if  I  did  not  sign  what  they  had 
written." 

Moffonno,  another  chie^  said  he  had  confided  the  business  with  Mnigret  last 
spring,  and  would  now  abide  by  whatever  he  should  do. 

When  the  English  messengers  returned  and  made  known  what  had  been 
done,  the  commisuoners  said  that  Pessactu^  speech  contained  *^  seuenll  pas- 
saffes  of  vntruth  and  guile,  and  [they]  were  vnaatisfyed.*^ 

What  measures  the  Whites  took  ''to  right  themselues^"  or  whether  any, 
immediately,  is  not  veiy  distinctly  stated ;  but,  the  next  year,  1648,  there  were 
some  military  movements  of  the  English,  and  a  company  of  soldiers  was  sent 
into  Narraganset,  occasioned  by  the  non-payment  of  the  tribute,  and  some 
other  less  important  matters.  Pessacui,  having  knowledge  of  their  approach, 
fled  to  Rhode  Island.  *^^/inicrqft  entertained  them  courteously,  f there  they 
staid  the  Lord's  day,)  and  came  back  with  them  to  Mr.  WiUiamTy  and  then 
Penacus  and  Carundcua*  son,  being  delivered  of  their  fear:  came  to  diem ;  and 
being  demanded  about  hiring  the  Mohawks  against  C/ncos,  they  solenmly 
denied  it ;  only  they  confessed,  that  the  Mohawks,  being  a  great  sachem,  and 
their  ancient  friend,  and  being  come  so  near  them,  they  sent  some  20  fathonn 
of  wampum  fbr  him  to  tread  upon,  as  the  manner  of  Indians  is."*  The 
matter  seems  to  have  rested  here ;  Pesaaeus^  as  usual,  having  promised  what 
VFas  desired. 

This  chief  was  killed  by  the  Mohawks,  as  we  have  stated  in  the  life  of  Go- 
nonicus.  His  life  vras  a  scene  of  almost  perpetual  troubles.  As  late  as  Sep- 
tember, 1668,  his  name  stands  first  among  others  of  his  nation,  in  a  complaint 
sent  to  them  by  Massachusetts.  The  messengers  sent  with  it  were,  tUek*, 
Wayt^  Captain  W^  Wrightj  and  Captain  SamK  Mostly;  and  it  was  in  terms 
thus: — 

'<  Whereas  CapL  fVm.  Hudson  and  John  VuiU  of  Boston,  in  the  name  of 
themselves  and  others,  proprietors  of  lands  and  fiurms  in  the  Narraganset 
country,  have  complained  unto  us,  [the  court  of  Mass.,]  of  the  great  insolen- 
cies  and  injuries  offered  unto  them  and  their  people  by  several,  as  burning 
their  hay,  kdling  sundry  horses^  and  in  special  manner,  about  one  month  since, 
forced  some  of  their  people  from  their  labors  in  mowing  nass  upon  their  own 
land,  and  assaulted  otners  in  the  high  way,  as  they  rode  about  their  occasions ; 
by  throwing  many  stones  at  them  and  their  horses,  and  beating  their  horses  as 
they  rode  upon  them,"  &c.  The  remonstrance  then  eoes  on  warning  them  to 
desist,  or  otherwise  they  might  expect  severity.  Had  Mosdjf  been  as  well 
known  then  among  the  Indiuis,  as  he  ynm  afterwards,  his  presence  would 
doubdess  have  be^  enough  to  have  caused  quietnesB^  as  peniaps  it  did  even 
at  this  time. 

*  Winthrc^t  ioiuaa^. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

CvcAS — Hi9  eharacttr — ConauetianB — Geography  of  tAe  Mohegan  coutdry — General 
aeeouni  of  that  natwn — Uneas  joins  the  Er^luh  against  the  Pequots — Captures  m 
ddtf  at  Sachem's  Head— Visits  Boston — His  speech  to  Governor  Winihrmf—Sped-^ 
wun  of  th^iohe^n  language — Se([uasson — The  war  between  Uneas  and  MiantunnO' 
moh — EzaminaUon  of  its  cause — 7%e  J)rarragansets  determine  to  avenge  their 
sachem* s  death — Forces  raised  to  protect  Uneas — Pessacus — Great  distress  of  Uneaa 
—Timdy  rAi^ from  Connectieu^-^Treaty  of  IGi^—Fre^nt  eampUumts  agaisui 
Uncos —  Wefttisk — ObeMekwod — No  wkqu  a—  Woosavyequia, 

Uncas,  eall^  also  Po^«ic»  Poquoiamf  Poqmm^  sachem  of  the  Mohegans,  of 
whom  we  have  ahready  had  occasion  to  say  Gonsideiable,  has  left  no  yerjf 
fayorable  character  upon  record.  His  life  is  a  aeries  of  changes,  without  any 
of  those  brilliaBt  acts  of  mi^animity,  which  throw  a  veil  over  numerous 
errois.  Mr.  Gookin  gives  us  this  character  of  him  in  the  year  1674:  (Mr. 
James  FUeh  having  been  sent  about  this  time  to  preach  amon^^  the  Mohegans :) 
*  I  am  apt  to  fear,^  says  he,  <*  that  a  great  obstruction  unto  his  labors  is  in  the 
sachem  of  those  Indiana,  whose  name  is  Unkat;  an  old  and  wicked,  wilful 
man,  a  drunkard,  and  otherwise  very  vicious;  who  bath  always  been  an 
opposer  and  underminer  of  praying  to  God.''  *  .  Nevertheless,  the  charitable 
Mr.  Hvibardj  when  he  wrote  his  Narrative,  seems  to  have  had  some  hopes 
that  he  was  a  Christian,  with  about  the  same  grounds,  nay  better,  perhaps^ 
Chan  those  on  which  Bishop  H^arburUm  declared  Pope  to  be  such. 

Unau  lived  to  a  great  a^.  He  was  a  sachem  before  the  Pequot  wars,  and 
was  alive  in  1680.  At  this  time,  Mr.  Hubbard  makes  this  remark  upon  him: 
''He  is  alive  and  well,  and  may  prol^bly  live  to  see  all  his  enemies  buried 
before  him.^t 

From  an  ^itaph  on  one  of  his  sons,  copied  in  the  Historical  CoUectioni^ 
we  do  not  infei^  as  the  writer  there  seems  to  have  done,  <*that  the  race  of 
Uneaa^  was  *<  obnoxious  in  collonial  history  ;"  but  father  attribute  it  to  some 
waggish  Englishman,  who  had  no  other  design  than  that  of  making  sport  for 
himself  and  others  of  like  humor.  It  is  upon  his  tomb-stone,  and  is  as 
fellows: — 

^*  Here  lies  the  body  of  Sumseeto 
Own  son  to  Unoae  grandson  to  OnekeX 
Who  were  the  famous  saobems  of  Moueoav 
Bat  now  they  are  all  dead  I  think  it  is  toerheegenJ'  ( 

The  oomiections  of  Uncaa  v^ere  somewhat  numerous,  and  the  names  of 
several  of  them  will  be  found  as  we  proceed  with  his  life,  and  elsewhere. 
OndbOf  a  son,  was  the  most  noted  of  them. 

In  the  beginning  of  August,  1675,  Uncos  was  ordered  to  appear  at  Boston, 
and  to  surrender  his  arms  to  the  English,  and  give  such  other  security  for  his 
neutrality  or  cod|)eration  in  the  war  now  begun  between  the  English  and 
Wampanoags,  as  might  be  required  of  him.  The  messenger  who  was  sent  to 
make  this  requisition,  soon  returned  to  Boston,  accompanied  by  three  sons  of 
Unau  and  about  60  of  his  men,  and  a  quantity  of  arms.  The  two  younger 
sons  were  taken  hito  custody  as  hostages,  and  sent  to  Cambridge,  where  they 
were  remaining  as  late  as  the  10  November  following.  They  are  said  to  have 
beea  at  thk  time  not  fiir  fiora  90  years  of  age,  but  their  names  are  not  men- 

*  1  CoU.  Mast.  Hist,  8oc.  i.  208.  Moheek,  since  Montciik,  Connecticut,  about  10  miles 
nortk  of  New  London,  is  the  place  *'  where  Unkas,  and  his  sons,  and  WanuitOf  are  sachems/' 

t  Hist.  New  Eng.  464.—^'  Aithoueh  he  be  a  friend  lo  the  English,  yet  he  and  all  his  men 
coDthMie  popBS  stiH/'  1676.    Dr.  1.  Mather,  Brief  Hi&L  46. 

X  The  wnter  or  scniptor  no  doubt  meant  the  contrary  of  this,  if,  iadeed,  he  may  be  said  lo 
faaTe  meant  any  thinj^. 

f  A  genuine  Indian  word,  and,  as  it  is  used  here,  means,  simply,  welL  "Then  they  bid 
ma  stir  my  instep,  to  see  if  that  were  frozen :  I  did  so.  When  they  saw  that,  they  said  Ihal 
maaeBurregen."    BtochetWe  Nor,  oj  his  Captbeity  aaumg  the  h&iians  tn  I67Z. 

13* 
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lioned,*  Oneko  was  emplojed  wkh  his  60  men,  and  proceeded  on  »  ezpe* 
ditiou,  as  will  be  found  stated  elsewhere. 

Unca$  was  originally  a  P^uot,  and  one  of  the  96  war  captains  of  that 
femousy  but  ill-fated  nation.  Upon  some  intestine  commotions,  he  reyolted 
against  his  sachem,  and  set  up  for  himself.  This  took  place  about  the  time 
that  nation  became  known  to  the  English,  perhaps  in  1634  or  5;  or,  as  it 
would  seem  from  some  circumstances,  in  the  begumiug  of  the  Pequot  war. 
PeUrgy^  an  author  of  not  much  authority,  says,  that  the  '^colonipts  declared 
him  King  of  Mohegan,  to  reward  him  for  desertinff  S«U8€ums,^  We  are  told, 
by  the  same  author,  that,  after  the  death  of  Uneat^  Omcxo  would  not  deed  any 
lands  to  the  colony;  upon  which  he  was  deposed,  and  his  natural  brother, 
Mimilecky  was,  by  the  English,  advanced  to  the  office  of  chief  sachem* 
OnekOf  not  acknowledging  the  validity  of  this  procedure,  sold,  in  process  of 
time,  all  his  lands  to  two  individuals,  named  Mttson  and  Harrison,  But, 
meantime,  AhmUeck  sold  the  same  lands  to  the  colony.  A  lawsuh  followed, 
and  was,  at  first,  decided  in  favor  of  the  colony ;  but,  on  a  second  trial,  Mason 
and  Harrimm  got  the  case — hd  not  the  properfy;  for,  as  Fders  tells  us,  <<  the 
colony  kept  possession  under  Abimikcky  their  created  King  of  Mohegan,"  and 
<^  found  means  to  confound  the  claim  of  those  competitors  without  es^lishing 
their  own.* 

By  the  revolt  of  Uneasy  the  Pequot  territories  became  divided,  and  that  part 
called  Mohec^y  or  Mohegan,  fell  generally  under  his  dominion,  and  extended 
from  near  the  Connecticut  River  on  the  south,  to  a  space  of  diluted  countiy 
on  the  north,  next  the  Narragansets.  By  a  recurrence  to  our  account  of  the 
dominions  of  the  Pequots  and  Narragansets,  a  pretty  clear  idea  may  be  had 
of  all  three. 

This  sachem  seems  early  to  have  courted  the  favor  of  the  English,  which, 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  was  occanoned  by  the  fear  he  was  in  from  his 
potent  and  wariike  neirhbors,  both  on  the  north  and  on  the  south.  In  May, 
1637,  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  join  the  English  in  their  war  upon  the 
Pequots.  Knowing  the  relation  in  which  he  stood  to  them,  the  English  at 
first  were  nearly  as  afraid  of  Uncas  and  his  men,  as  they  were  of  the  Peouots. 
But  when,  on  the  15  of  the  same  month,  they  had  arrived  at  Saybrook  K>rt,  a 
circumstance  happened  that  tended  much  to  remove  their  suspicions,  nnd  is 
related  by  Dr.  Maiker  as  follows:  <<Some  of  Uncas  his  men  oein^  then  al 
Saybrook,  in  order  to  assisting  the  English  against  the  Pequots,  espied  seven 
Indians^  and  slily  encompassing  them,  »ew  five  of  them,  and  took  one  prison* 
er,  and  brought  him  to  the  English  fort,  which  was  great  satisfiiction  and  en- 
couragement to  the  English ;  who,  before  that  exploit,  had  many  fears  touch- 
ing  the  fidelity  of  the  Moheag  Indians.    He  whom  thev  took  prisoner  was  a 

Eerfidious  villain,  one  that  could  speak  English  well,  having  in  times  past 
ved  in  the  fort,  and  knowing  all  the  English  there,  had  been  at  the  slaughter- 
ing of  all  the  English  that  were  slaughtered  thereabouts.  He  was  a  contin* 
ual  spy  about  the  fort,  informing  Sausaeus  of  what  be  could  learn.  When 
this  bloody  traitor  was  executeo,  his  limbs  were  by  violence  pulled  from  one 
another,  and  burned  to  ashes.  Some  of  the  Indian  executioners  barbarously 
taking  his  flesh,  they  gave  it  to  one  another,  and  dki  eat  it,  withal  singing 
about  the  fire."  X 

Notwithstanding,  both  Uncas  and  Mumhmnonuih  were  accused  of  harboring 
fugitive  Pequots,  after  the  Mystic  fight,  as  our  accounts  will  abundantly  prov& 
It  is  true  they  had  aereed  not  to  harbor  them,  but  perhaps  the  philanthropist 
will  not  judge  them  harder  for  erring  on  the  score  of  mercy,  than  their  Eng* 
ILsh  friends  for  their  strictly  religious  perseverance  in  revenge. 

A  traditionary  story  of  Uncas  pursuing,  overtaking,  and  executing  a  Pequot 
sachem,  as  given  in  the  Historical  Collections,  may  not  be  unoualinedly  true. 
It  was  afler  Mystic  fight,  and  is  as  follows:  Most  of  the  English  forces  pur- 
sued the  fu^tives  by  water,  westward,  while  some  followed  by  land  with 
Uncas  and  his  Indians.  At  a  point  of  land  in  Guilford,  they  came  upon  a 
great  Pequot  sachem,  and  a  few  of  his  men.    Knowing  they  were  pursued, 

*  Old  Indian  Chronicle,  15.  ^  In  bis  Hist,  of  ConneclicuU 

X  Relation  of  ibe  Troubles,  &c.  4G. 
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they  had  gone  into  an  adjacent  peninsula,  << hoping  their  pursuers  would 
have  passed  by  them.  But  Uncos  knew  Indian's  cn^  and  ordered  some  of 
his  men  to  search  that  point.  The  Pequots  perceiving  that  they  were  pur- 
sued, swam  over  the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  which  is  narrow.  But  the/  were 
waylaid,  and  taken  as  they  landed.  The  sachem  was  sentenced  to  be  shot  to 
death.  Uncos  shot  him  with  an  arrow,  cut  off  his  head,  and  stuck  it  up  in 
the  crotch  of  a  large  oak-tree  near  the  harbor,  where  the  skull  remained  for 
a  great  many  yean."  *  This  was  the  origin  of  Sachem's  Head,  by  which 
name  the  harbor  of  Guilford  is  well-known  to  coasters. 

Dr.  Mather  records  the  expedition  of  the  English,  but  makes  no  mention  of 
Uncos,  Me  says,  they  set  out  from  Saybrook  fort,  and  ^sailed  westward  in 
pursuit  of  the  Pequots,  who  were  fled  that  way.  Sulin^  along  to  the  westward 
of  Mononowuttuck,  the  wind  not  answering  their  desures,  they  cast  anchor.'* 
^  Some  scattering  Pequots  were  then  taken  and  slain,  as  also  the  Pequot 
sachem,  before  ezpreraed,!  had  his  head  cut  off,  whence  that  place  dUi  bear 
the  name  of  Sachem's  Head."  | 

Uneas's  fear  of  the  Pequots  was  doubtless  the  cause  of  his  hostility  to 
them ;  and  when  he  saw  them  vanquished,  he  probably  began  to  relent  his 
unprovoked  severity  towards  his  countrymen,  many  ol  whom  were  his  near 
relations ;  and  this  may  account  for  his  endeavors  to  screen  some  of  them 
jQrom  their  more  vindictive  enemies.  The  next  spring  after  the  war,  5  March, 
163B,  <*  Unkusy  alias  Oftoco,  the  Monahegan  sachem  in  the  twist  of  Pequod 
River,  came  to  Boston  with  37  men.  Me  came  from  Connecticut  with  Mr. 
Hfnfnes,  and  tendered  the  governor  a  present  of  20  fathom  of  wunpum. 
This  was  at  court,  and  it  was  thought  lit  by  the  council  to  refuse  ii,  till  he 
had  given  satisfaction  about  the  Pequots  he  kept,  &c  Upon  this  be  was 
much  dejected,  and  made  account  we  would  have  killed  him ;  but,  tff^o  days 
after,  having  received  good  satisfaction  of  his  innocency,  &c  and  he  promiA- 
ing  to  submit  to  the  order  of  the  English,  touching  the  Pequots  he  had,  and 
the  differences  between  tiie  Narragansetts  and  him,  we  accepted  bis  present 
And  about  half  an  hour  afler,  he  came  to  the  governor,"  and  made  twe  follow- 
ing speech.    Laying  his  hand  upon  his  breast,  he  said, 

**  This  heart  is  not  ndne^  but  yours.  I  have  no  men :  thof  are  aU  yours.  Coihr 
mand  me  anydiffundt  thing,  I  will  doit.  I  wiU  not  believe  any  mtiiuns*  words 
againsl  the  English.  If  any  man  shall  kill  an  Englishman,  I  toiU  jnU  him  to 
&dh,  were  he  never  so  dear  to  me." 

••  So  the  governor  gave  him  a  fair  red  coat,  and  defrayed  his  and  his  men's 
diet,  and  gave  them  com  to  relieve  them  homeward,  and  a  letter  of  protection 
to  all  men,  &c.  and  he  departed  very  joyful."  § 

For  the  gratification  of  the  curious,  we  give,  from  Dr.  Edwards's  **  Observa- 
tions on  the  Muhkekaneew  [Mohegan]  Language,"  the  Lord's  prayer  in  that 
dialect.  **  AToghrnuhj  ne  spummuck  oi-e-^m,  taugh  mau-weh  toneh  wtu-ko-se-iiuk 
ne-an-ne  anrJWrwoi-^'On.  Taugh  ne  aun-chu-wt-am-mun  wa^weh'tu-seek  ma-' 
wdi  noh  pum-meh.  JVe  ae-noi-hU-teeh  mau-weh  €uo*au^neek  noh  hkm  oie-cheek, 
ne  aun-chu-unU-amr^un,  ne  avrTunrhU-teet  neek  spum^nvk  oie-chteL  Men-e- 
nau-nvh  noo^nook  wuh-hetm-auk  tquogh  nvh  uh-huy-uriam-auk  ngum-mau'weh. 
Ohq-Vr-ut-a^nwU'We-nau-nvh  aurneh  mu-ma-dioi-e-au-keh  he  anneh  ohq-t^ut^- 
mau-woirc-auk  numrpeh  neek  mu^ma-cheh  an-neh-o-quau-keet.  Cheen  hqu-ukr 
quau-ehehrsi-u-keh  an-nehr^hmau-nvh.  Pan-nee-weh  hiou-we-nau-nuh  neen 
maum-tehrkeh.  Ke^^  ng-wehrcheh  kun-ou-waurtoeh  mau-^seh  noh  punh-meh ;  kt" 
anr-woi ;  es-Udi  atff-atm  t9-<m-noi-yu-trun  ne  au-nov^yon ;  han-wee-weh  ne  kt^ 
vsr^noi-etnJ* 

Such  was  the  language  of  the  Mohegans,  the  Pequots,  the  Narragansets  and 
Nipmucks ;  or  so  near  did  they  approach  one  another,  that  each  could  under- 
stand the  other  through  the  united  extent  of  their  territories. 

Uneas  was  said  to  have  been  engaged  in  all  the  wars  against  his  country- 
men, on  the  part  of  the  English,  during  his  life-time.U  He  shielded  some  of 
die  in£mt  settlements  of  Connecticut  in  times  of  troumcs,  esfiecially  Norwicli. 

«  IIlsL  Gtdl/ordf  in  1  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  100. 

f  His  name  is  ool  mentioned.  t  Relation,  40. 

{   IVinihrop,  ^onr.  i.  26M,  i|  MS.  cuniuiuuicatiou  o(  Itirv.  .Mr.  Ely 
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To  the  mhabitants  of  this  town  the  Mohegans  seemed  more  particulariy 
aitached,  probably  from  the  circumstance  of  some  of  its  settlers  having 
relieved  them  when  besieged  by  Mnurd,  as  will  be  found  related  in  the 
ensuing  history.  The  remnant  of  the  Mohegans,  in  1768»  was  settled  in  the 
north-east  comer  of  New  London,  about  five  miles  south  of  Norwich ;  at 
which  place  they  had  a  reservation. 

The  Mohegans  had  a  burying-place  called  the  Roval  Jnaruvng'BTQimdy  and 
this  was  set  apart  for  the  fiimily  oi  Uncos.  It  is  close  bv  the  rails  of  the  stream 
called  Yantic  River,  in  Norwich  city ;  **  a  beauUful  an<r  romantic  spot."  The 
ground  containing  the  grave  of  Unccu  is  at  present  owned  by  C  Goadardf  Esq. 
of  Norwich.  This  gentleman  has,  very  laudably^  caused  an  inclosure  to  be 
set  about  it* 

When  the  commisnonere  of  the  United  Colonies  had  met  in  1643,  com* 
plaint  was  made  to  them  by  Uncos,  that  MUmtunnomok  had  employed  a  Pequot 
to  kill  him,  and  that  this  Pequot  was  one  of  his  own  subjects.  He  shot  Uncos 
with  an  arrow,  and,  not  doubting  but  that  he  had  accomplished  his  purpose, 
**  fled  to  the  Nanohi^^ansets,  or  their  confederates,"  and  proclaimed  that  he 
had  killed  him.  **  But  when  it  was  known  Fncas  was  not  dead,  though 
wounded,  the  traitor  was  taught  to  say  that  Uncus  had  cut  through  his  own 
arm  with  a  flint,  and  hired  the  Pequot  to  say  he  had  shot  and  killed  him. 
MyanHnomo  being  sent  for  by  the  governor  of  the  Massachusetts  upon  another 
occasion,  brought  the  Pequot  with  him :  but  when  this  disguise  would  not 
serve,  and  that  the  Engtisn  out  of  his  [the  Pequot's]  own  mouth  found  him 
guilty,  and  would  have  sent  him  to  Uncus  his  sagamore  to  be  proceeded 
against,  Myantinomo  desired  he  mi^ht  not  be  taken  out  of  his  hands,  promising 
[that]  he  would  send  [him]  himself  to  Vnciu  to  be  examined  and  punished ; 
but,  contraiy  to  his  promise,  and  fearing,  as  it  appears,  his  own  treachery 
might  be  discouered,  he  within  a  day  or  two  cut  on  the  Peacott^s  head,  tluu' 
be  might  tell  no  tale&  After  tliis  some  attempts  were  made  to  poison  VncuSf 
and,  as  is  reported,  to  take  away  his  life  by  sorcery.  That  beine  discovered, 
some  of  Seqmssen^s  company,  an  Indian  sagamore  allied  to,  and  an  iotimate 
confederate  with  MhfaniinomOy  sliot  at  Uncus  as  he  was  going  down  Conectacatt 
River  with  a  arrow  or  two.  VncuSy  according  to  t^  foresaid  agreement," 
which  wus,  m  case  of  difficulty  between  them,  that  the  English  should  be 
applied  to  as  umpires^  complained  to  them.  They  endeavored  to  bring  about 
a  peace  between  Uncos  and  Semtasson ;  but  Sequosscn  would'  hear  to  no  over- 
tures of  the  kind,  and  inlimated  that  he  should  be  borne  out  in  his  resolution 
by  MianiwinomoJu  The  result  was  the  war  of  which  we  have  given  an 
account  in  the  life  of  J^Haniimnomoh.  We  have  also  spoken  there  of  the 
agency  of  the  Englii^  in  the  afiair  of  Miantunnomoh^s  death ;  but  that  no  light 
may  be  witliheld  which  can  in  any  way  reflect  upon  that  important  as  well  as 
melancholy  event,  we  will  give  all  that  the  commissioners  have  recorded  in 
tUeii'  records  concerning  it.  But  firstly,  we  should  notice,  that,  after  Miantun- 
nomoh  was  taken  prisoner,  the  Indians  aflirmed,  (the  adherents  of  Uncos 
doubtless,)  that  J^Gantunnomoh  had  engaged  the  Mohawks  to  join  him  in  his 
wars,  and  that'  they  were  then  encamped  only  a  day's  journey  from  the  fron- 
tiers, waiting  for  him  to  attain  his  liberty.    The  record  then  proceeds : — 

''These  things  being  duly  weighed  and  considered,  the  commissioners 
apparently  see  that  Vncus  cannot  be  safe  while  Mvanimomo  lives ;  but  that, 
eitner  by  secret  treachery  or  open  force,  his  life  will  be  still  in  danger. 
\^Tierefore  they  think  he  may  justly  put  such  a  felse  and  blood-thirsty  enemy 
to  death ;  but  in  his  own  jurisdiction,  not  in  the  English  plantations.  And 
advising  that,  in  the  manner  of  his  death,  all  mercy  and  moderation  be  showed, 
contrary  to  the  practice  of  the  Indians  who  exercise  tortures  and  cruelty. 
And  Vncus  having  hitherto  sho^vn  himself  a  friend  to  the  English,  and  in  this 
craving  their  advice ;  [therefore,!  if  the  Nanohiggansitts  Indians  or  others 
ahall  unjustly  assault  Vncas  for  this  execution,  upon  notice  and  request  the 
English  promise  to  assist  and  protect  him,  as  far  as  they  may,  against  such 
violence." 

We  presume  not  to  commentate  upon  this  affiiir,  but  we  would  ask  whether 

*  3  Coll.  Muss,  Hist.  Soc.  iU,  135. 
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h  does  not  appear  as  probable,  that  Unctu  bad  concerted  tbe  plan  with  his 
Fequot  subject  for  the  destruction  of  ^Ganhmnamoh^  as  that  die  latter  had 
pbtted  for  the  destruction  of  the  former.  Else,  why  did  Miantunnomoh  put 
the  Pequot  to  death  ?  The  comroissionerB  do  not  say  that  the  Pequot  had  by 
his  confession  any  bow  implicated  Miantunnomoh.  Now,  if  this  Pequot  had 
been  employed  by  him,  it  does  not  seem  at  all  likely  that  he' would  nave  put 
him  to  death,  especially  as  he  had  not  accused  him.  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  he  had  acknowledged  himself  guilty  of  attempting  the  life  of  his  own 
sachem,  that  it  might  be  charged  upon  others,  it  is  to  us  a  plain  reason  why 
Mianhmnomoh  should  put  him  to  death,  being  fully  satisfied  of  his  guilt  upon 
his  own  confession,  it  may  be  concluded,  therefore,  that  the  plot  against 
Uttcas  was  of  his  own  or  his  Pequot  subject's  planninff.  The  Pequot^s  going 
over  to  Mianhmnomoh  for  protection  is  no  evidence  of  that  chief's  participation 
m  his  plot  And  it  is  highly  probable  that,  after  they  had  lefl  the  English 
court,  ms  crime  was  aflrravated,  in  Manhmnomoh*a  view,  by  some  new  con- 
fession or  discovery,  ^icb  caused  him  to  be  forthwith  executed. 

As  though  well  assured  that  the  justness  of  their  interference  would  be 
called  in  question,  the  commissioners  shordy  after  added  another  clause  to 
their  records,  as  much  in  exoneration  of  their  conduct  as  they  could  find 
words  in  which  to  express  themselves.  They  argue  that,  ^  whereas  UncoM 
was  advised  [by  them]  to  take  away  the  life  of  Mianhmnomoh  whose  lawful 
captive  he  was,  they  [the  Narragansets]  may  well  understand  that  this  is  with« 
out  violation  of  any  covenant  between  them  and  us ;  for  Uncas  being  in  con- 
federation with  us,  and  one  that  hath  diligendy  observed  his  covenants  before 
mentioned,  for  aught  we  know,  and  requiring  advice  from  us,  upon  serious 
consideration  of  the  premises,  viz.  his  treacherous  and  murderous  disposition 
agivnst  Vnea»,  &c  uid  how  great  a  disturber  be  hath  been  of  the  comnsoa 
peace  of  the  whole  country,  we  could  not  in  respect  of  the  justice  of  the  case, 
safety  of  the  country,  and  feithfulness  of  our  friend,  do  otherwise  than  approve 
of  the  lawfiilness  of  his  death  ;  which  agreeing  so  well  with  the  Indians'  own 
manners,  and  concurring  with  the  practice  of  other  nations  with  whom  we 
are  acquainted ;  we  persuaded  ourselves,  however  his  death  may  be  grievous 
at  present,  yet  the  peaceable  fruits  of  it  will  yield  not  only  matter  of  safety  to 
die  Indians,  but  profit  to  all  that  inhabit  this  condnent** 

It  is  believed  that  the  reader  is  now  put  in  possession  of  every  thing  that 
the  English  could  say  for  themselves,  upon  the  execution  of  Miantunnomoh, 
He  vrijf  therefore  be  able  to  decide,  whether,  as  we  have  stated,  their  judg- 
ment was  made  up  of  one  kind  of  evidence ;  and  whether  the  Narragansets 
^ad  any  lawyers  to  advocate  their  cause  before  tbe  conunissioners. 

AflerJI^Mmfimnomo^  was  executed,  the  Narra^^sets  demanded  satis&ction 
of  Uncas  for  the  luoney  they  had  raised  and  paid  for  the  redemption  of  their 
cbiefl  This  demand  was  through  the  English  commissioners ;  who,  when 
they  were  met,  in  Sept  1644,  deputed  Thomas  SUmion  to  notify  both  parties 
to  appear  before  them,  that  they  might  decide  upon  the  case  according  to 
the  evidence  which  should  be  produced. 

It  appears  that  Kienemoy*  the  Niantick  sachem,  immediately  deputed 
WeeUniisst,  a  sachem,  Pawpiam/d  and  Pummwnshtj  captains,  from  the  Narra- 
gansets, with  two  of  their  men,  to  maintain  their  action  before  the  commis- 
sioners, and  to  complain  of  some  insolences  of  Untao  besides.!  On  a  full 
bearing,  the  commissioners  say,  that  nothins  was  substantiated  by  them. 
*  Though,"  they  say,  <<  several  discourses  had  passed  from  Uncas  and  his 
men,  that  for  such  quantities  of  wampum  and  such  parcels  of  other  goods  to 
a  great  value,  there  might  have  been  some  probability  of  sparing  his  life.** 
Hence  it  appears  that  Uncas  had  actually  entered  upon  a  negotiation  with 
the  Narragansets,  as  in  the  life  of  Manhtnnomoh  has  been  stated ;  and  it  does 
not,  it  is  thought,  require  but  a  sUght  acquaintance  with  the  general  drift  of 
these  affairs,  to  discern,  that  Uncas  had  encouraged  the  Narragansets  to  send 

*  The  same  afterwards  eaJled  Nimgret.  Janemo  was  dooblleM  tbe  pronuncialion,  /being 
ai  thai  time  prouoaoced  ft ;  therefore  Jianemo  mi^t  have  been  sometimes  understood  Kiam- 
mo.     WinUtrop  writes  tne  name  Ayantmo  io  one  instance. 

f  The  author  of  Tcdes  of  the  Indiatu  seems  dismally  confused  in  attempting  Io  narrate 
Iboe  aflairw,  bat  see  Hazard,  ti.  25  and  26. 
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wampum,  thtt  is,  their  money,  giving  them  to  understand  that  be  would  not 
be  bard  with  them ;  in  ao  fiu*,  that  they  had  trusted  to  his  oenerosity,  and  sent 
bim  a  considerable  amount  The  very  fiioe  of  it  shows  clearly,  that  it  was  a 
trick  of  Uneat  to  leave  the  amount  indefinitely  stated,  which  gave  him  the 
chance,  (that  a  knave  will  always  seize  upon,)  to  act  according  to  the  caprice 
of  his  own  mind  on  any  pretence  afterwards. 

The  commissioners  say,  that  <<no  such  parcels  were  brought,"  though,  in 
a  few  lines  after,  in  their  records,  we  read :  ^  And  for  that  wampums  and 
coods  sent,  [to  Uncasj]  as  they  were  but  9maU  pareeUj  and  scarce  cimsiderable 
for  such  a  purpose,"  namely,  the  redemption  of  their  chief:  and  still,  they 
add ;  **  But  Uncos  denieth,  and  the  Nanraganset  deputies  did  not  alledge, 
much  less  prove  that  an^  ransom  was  agreed,  nor  so  much  as  any  trea^ 
begun  to  redeem  their  unprisoned  sachem."  Therefore  it  appears  quite 
clear  that  Uncas  had  all  the  £ngliah  in  his  favor,  who,  to  preserve  his  friend- 
ship, caressed  and  called  him  their  friend ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
agents  from  the  Narragansets  were  frowned  upon,  and  no  doubt  labored  under 
the  disadvantage  of  not  beinff  personally  known  to  the  English. 

As  to  the  goods  which  lJnca$  had  received,  the  commissioners  say,  ''A 
part  of  them  [were]  disposed  [of]  by  Mutn^wmomoh  himself,  to  Unetui*  coun- 
sellors and  captains,  for  some  favor,  either  past  or  hoped  for,  and  part  wen 
given  and  sent  to  Vneas,  and  to  his  squaw  for  preserving  bis  life  so  long,  and 
using  him  courteously  during  his  imprisonment" 

Here  ended  this  matter ;  wA  before  the  Nanraganset  deputies  left  the  courl^ 
the  £nffli8h  made  them  sign  an  agreement,  that  thev  would  not  make  war 
upon  UnatM,  *<vntill  after  the  next  planting  of  com."  And  even  then,  that 
they  should  give  30  days'  notice  to  the  Endish  before  conomencing  hoetili- 
tiee.  Aiao  that  if  ''any  of  the  Nayantick  Peootts  should  make  any  assault 
upon  Uncat  or  any  of  his,  they  would  deliver  them  up  to  the  English  to  be 
punished  according  to  their  demerits.  And  that  they  would  not  use  any 
means  to  procure  the  Mawhakes  to  come  against  UneoB  during  this  truce." 
At  the  same  time  the  English  took  due  care  to  notify  the  Narraganset  com- 
missioners, by  way  of  awing  them  into  terms,  that  if  they  did  molest  the 
Mohegans,  all  the  English  would  be  upon  them. 

The  date  of  this  acreement,  if  so  we  may  call  it,  is,  **  Hartford,  the  zviy th 
of  September,  1644,"  and  was  signed  by  four  Indians ;  one  besides  those 
named  above,  called  CkinuniA 

That  no  passage  might  be  left  open  for  excuse,  in  case  of  war,  it  was  also 
mentioned,  that  ''proof  of  the  ransom  charged  "  must  be  made  satisfiictozy 
to  the  English  before  war  was  begun. 

The  power  of  Pessactu  and  A/tnigrd  at  this  time  was  much  feared  by  the 
English,  and  they  were  ready  to  believe  any  reports  of  the  hostile  doines  of 
the  Narragansets,  who,  since  the  subjection  of  tlie  Pequots,  had  made  them- 
selves masters  of  all  their  neighboi's,  except  the  English,  as  the  Pequots  had 
done  before  them.  The  Mohegans  were  also  in  great  fear  of  them,  as  well 
after  as  before  the  death  of  Mianhamomoh ;  but  for  whose  misfortune  in 
being  made  a  prisoner  by  a  stratsgem  of  UneaSf  or  his  captains,  the  Elnalish 
might  have  teen  fer  greater  troubfes  from  them  than  they  did,  judging  urom 
the  knovm  abilities  of  that  great  chie£ 

There  was  "  a  meeting  extraordinary  "  of  the  commissioners  of  the  United 
Colonies,  in  July,  1645,  at  Boston,  "  concerning  the  French  business,  and  the 
wars  between  Pisdcui  and  Vfieu$  being  begun."  Their  first  business  was  to 
despatch  away  messengers  to  request  Uie  appearance  of  the  head  men  of  the 
belligerents  to  appear  themselves  at  Boston,  or  to  send  some  of  their  chief 
men,  that  the  difficulties  between  them  might  be  settled. 

These  messengers,  Sergeant  John  DameSj  [Dam  ?]  Benedkl  Arnold^  and 
Jhmctf  SmvUif  on  their  mst  arrival  at  Narraganset,  were  welcomed  by  the 
sachems,  wno  offered  them  guides  to  conduct  them  to  Uncos ;  but,  either 
having  understood  their  intentions,  or  judging  finom  their  appearance  that 
the  English  messengers  meant  them  no  good,  changed  their  deportment 
altogether,  and  in  the  mean  time  secretly  despatched  messengers  to  the 
Nianticks  before  them,  giving  them  to  understand  what  was  going  forward. 
After  this,  say  the  messengers,  "  there  was  nothing  but  proud  ant  I  insolent 
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pasaages  [from  ^fbdgnt]  The  Indian  gnides  wfaioh  tbey  had  brought  with 
them  from  Pumham  and  Si^takanoeo  were,  by  frowns  and  tlirei^ning  speeohea, 
discouraged,  and  returned;  no  other  cuides  could  be  obCauMd."  The 
sachems  said  they  knew,  by  what  was  done  at  Hartford  last  year,  that  the 
English  would  urge  peace,  *^but  ihev  wen  ntohedy  they  said,  to  have  no  peace 
without  Uncos  kia  heai.^  As  to  who  oegan  the  war,  they  cared  not,  but  they 
•  were  resolved  to  continue  it ;  that  if  the  Elnglish  did  not  withdraw  theur 
soldiers  from  Uncof,  they  should  con«der  it  a  breach  of  former  covenants, 
and  would  procure  as  many  Mobawks  as  the  English  had  soldiers  to  bring 
against  them.  They  reviled  UncoB  for  having  wounded  himself,  and  then 
charging  it  upon  them,  and  said  he  was  no  frmd  of  the  English,  but  would 
now,  if  he  durst,  kill  the  English  messengers,  and  lay  that  to  them.  Thwie- 
fore,  not  beinff  able  to  proceed,  the  EngliSi  messengers  returned  to  the  Nar- 
ragansets,  and  acquainted  Pe$»aeu9  of  what  bad  passed,  desiring  he  would 
fumiisb  them  with  guides;  ''he, (in  soom, as  they  apprehended  it,) offered 
diem  an  old  Peacott  squaw." 

The  messengers  now  thought  themselves  in  danger  of  being  ma»> 
SBcred;  <<  three  Indians  with  hatchets  standing  behind  the  hiter|M«ter  in  o 
suspicious  manner,  while  he  was  qiraking  with  JreMoctit,  and  the  nMt,  frowning 
and  expressing  much  distemper  in  their  countenance  and  carriage."  So, 
without  much  loss  of  time,  they  began  to  retrace  their  steps.  On  leaving 
Pegmuugj  they  told  him  they  should  lodge  at  an  Englisfa  trading  house  not  for 
oiff  that  night,  and  if  he  wanted  to  send  any  word  to  the  Enj^^  be  might  send 
to  them.  In  the  morning,  he  invited  them  to  return,  and  said  he  would  fomish 
diem  with  ^ides  to  visit  uncew,  but  he  would  not  suspend  hostilities.  Not  daring 
to  risk  the  journey,  the  messengers  returned  home.  AmM,  the  interpieler, 
testified  that  this  was  a  true  relation  of  what  had  passed,  which  is  necessary  to 
be  borne  in  mind,  as  something  may  appear,  as  we  proceed,  impeaching  the 
veracity  of  AmoUL 

Meanwhile  the  commisrioners  set  forth  an  armament  to  defend  (Jncw,  at  all 
Inzards.  To  justify  this  movement,  they  declare,  that,  ^  considering  the  great 
provocations  ofiered,  and  the  necesmty  we  should  be  put  unto  of  nwking  war 
upon  the  Narrobiffgin,  &c.  and  being  also  careful  m  a  matter  of  so  great 
weight  and  generd  concernment  to  see  the  way  cleared  and  to  give  satbfaction 
to  all  the  colonists,  did  think  fit  to  advise  with  such  of  the  magistntes  and 
elders  of  the  MassachusettB  as  were  then  at  hand,  and  also  with  some  of  the 
chief  military  commanders  there,  who  being  assembled,  it  was  then  agreed : 
First,  that  our  engagement  bound  us  to  aid  and  defend  the  Mobegan  sacheno. 
Secondly,  that  this  aid  could  not  be  injtended  only  to  defend  him  and  his,  in 
bis  fort  or  habitation,  but,  (according  to  the  common  acceptation  of  such 
covenants  or  engagements  considered  with  the  ground  or  occasion  thereof^)  so 
to  aid  him  as  bee  might  be  preserved  in  his  liberty  and  estate.  Thudly,  that 
this  aid  must  be  spe^y,  least  he  might  be  swallowed  up  in  the  mean  time, 
and  so  come  too  late." 

^  According  to  the  counsel  and  detemianation  aforesaid,  the  commissionerB^ 
considering  the  present  danger  of  Uneae  the  Mobegan  sachem,  (his  fort  having 
been  divers  times  assaulted  by  a  great  army  of  the  Narrobiflgansets,  &c.) 
agreed  to  have  40  soldiers  sent  with  all  expedition  for  his  defense."  Lieu- 
tenant Atherion  and  Sergeant  John  Danw  led  this  company,  conducted  by  two  of 
^  CiUdiofnakm^t^  Indians  as  guides.  AOterton  was  ordered  not  to  make  an 
*  attempt  upon  the  town  otherwise  than  in  Uneoi'  defence."  Captain  Mamm 
of  Connecticut  was  to  join  him,  and  take  die  chief  command.  Forty  men 
were  ordered  also  finom  Connecticut,  and  90  from  New  Haven  under  Lieu- 
tenant Sedy.  In  their  instructions  to  Maaon,  the  commissioners  say,  <<  We  so 
now  aim  at  the  protection  of  the  M ohegans,  that  we  would  have  no  opportunity 
neglected  to  weaken  the  Narragansets  and  dieir  confederates,  in  their  number 
of  men,  their  cane  canoes,  wigwams,  wampum  and  goods.  We  look  upon 
the  Nianticks  as  die  chief  incendiaries  and  causes  of  the  war,  and  should  be 
gh&d  they  might  first  feel  the  smart  of  it"  The  Nianticks,  therefore,  were 
particularly  to  be  had  in  view  by  Mnuon,  and  he  was  informed  at  the  same 
time  that  Massachusetts  and  Plimouth  were  forthwith  to  send  <*  uiother  army 
to  invade  the  Narragansets." 
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The  commifl8ione»  now  proceeded  to  make  choice  of  a  commander  in 
chief  of  the  two  armies.  Major  Edward  Gibhons  was  mianimously  elected. 
In  bis  instructions  is  this- passage:  **  Whereas  the  scope  and  cause  of  this 
expedition  is  not  only  to  aid  the  Mohegans,  but  to  oflfend  the  Narragansets, 
Nianticks,  and  other  their  confederates.^  He  was  directed  also  to  conclude  a 
peace  with  them,  if  they  desired  it,  provided  it  were  made  with  special 
reference  to  damages,  &c  And  they  say,  <*But  withal,  according  to  our 
engagements,  you  are  to  provide  for  Uncar  fiiture  safety,  that  his  plantations 
be  not  invade<l,  that  his  men  and  squaws  may  attend  their  planting  and  fishing 
and  other  occasions  without  fear  or  injury,  and  VuamequuUj  Pomham^ 
Sokakonoeo^  Cutchamakmj  and  other  Indians,  fiiends  or  sutgects  to  the  English, 
be  not  molested,**  &c. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Miantunnomok^  which  was  in  September,  1643,  lus 
brother  Pessacusj  ''the  new  sachem  of  Narraganset,"  then  **a  young  man 
about  20,"  sent  to  Governor  fflnOurop  of  Massachusetts,  as  a  present,  an  oUer 
eoat^  a  girdle  of  wampum,  and  some  of  that  article  besides,  in  value  about 
£15.  The  messenger,  named  Washoit^^  also  a  sachem,  told  the  governor  that 
his  chief  desired  to  continue  in  peace  with  the  Enfflish ;  but  that  he  was 
about  to  make  war  upon  Unau^  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  brother,  and  hoped 
they  would  not  interfere,  nor  aid  Uncas.  The  governor  said  they  wished  to 
be  at  peace  with  all  Indians,  and  that  all  Indians  would  be  at  peace  among 
themselves,  and  that  they  must  agree  to  this,  or  they  could  not  accept  their 
present  fVashose  said  he  was  instructed  no  further  than  to  make  known  bis 
mission  and  leave  the  present,  which  he  did,  and  returned  to  his  own  country. 
This  was  in  February,  1644,  N.  S.  Within  the  same  month,  the  same  messenger 
appeared  again  at  Boston ;  and  ^  his  errand  was,  (says  Governor  Winthrop,)  that, 
seeioff  they,  at  our  request,  had  set  still  this  year,  that  now  this  next  year  we 
would  grant  their  request,  and  suffer  them  to  fight  with  Onkuij  with  many 
arguments."  But  he  was  answered,  that  the  English  would  not  allow  such  a 
proceeding,  and  if  they  persisted  all  the  English  would  fall  upon  them. 

Planting  time,  and  30  days  besides,  had  passed  before  the  English  sent  an 
army  to  invade  the  Narragansets.  Pessacm  and  the  other  chiefs  had  done  all 
they  could  do  to  cause  the  English  to  remain  neutral,  but  now  determined  to 
virait  no  longer,  and  hostile  acts  were  committed  on  both  sides. 

The  traditionaiy  account  of  Unetu^i  being  besieged  in  his  fort  by  the 
Narraffansets  will  very  properly  be  looked  for  in  this  connection,  as  it  has 
not  only  adorned  some  tales  ofO^  Indians^  but  has  been  seriously  urged  as 
truth  in  more  imposing  forms.  What  we  are  about  to  give  is  contained  in 
a  letter,  dated  at  New  Haven,  19  September,  1796,  by  fTm.  L^ffingwll,  and  di- 
rected Z>r.  TrumbulL 

<*  At  the  tune  the  Mohegan  tribe  of  Indians  were  besieged  by  the  Narraffan- 
set  tribe,  in  a  fort  near  the  River  Thames,  between  Norwich  and  New 
London,  the  provisions  of  the  besieged  being  nearly  exhausted.  Uneasy  their 
sachem,  found  means  to  inform  the  settlers  at  ^ybrook  of  their  distress,  and  the 
danger  they  would  be  in  from  the  Narragansets,  if  the  Mohegan  tribe  were  cut 
off.  Ensign  Jliamcu  L^gi$igtoeU,  one  of  the  first  settlers  there,  loaded  a  canoe 
with  beef,  com  and  peas,  and  in  the  night  time  paddled  from  Saybrook  into  the 
Thames,  and  had  the  address  to  set  the  whole  into  the  fort  of  the  besieged ; — 
received  a  deed  irom  Uncaa  of  Uie  town  of  Norwich,  and  made  his  escape 
that  very  niffht  In  consequence  of  which,  the  besiegers,  finding  Uneoi  had 
procured  reue(  raised  the  siege,  and  the  Mohegan  tribe  were  saved,  and  have 
ever  proved  strict  fi-iends  to  the  N.  England  settlers."! 

The  above  affrees  very  weU  with  Mr.  HwWi  account  <<  When  Uncas  and 
tribe  were  attacked  by  a  potent  enemy,  and  blocked  up  in  their  fort  on  a  hill, 
hy  the  side  of  the  great  river,  and  almost  starved  to  death,  Lieut  Thos, 
ij^ngweUf  Capt  Ber\j,  BrewtUr^  of  said  Norwich,  and  others,  secretly  carried 

*  Perhaps  the  same  as  A  washers. 

t  Copied  Trom  the  original,  for  the  author,  by  Rev.  Wm,  Ely,  who  thus  remarks  upon  il : 
"This  tradition,  from  a  highly  respectable  source,  TrumbuU  states  as  history ;  vet,  in  some 
minor  poinU,  at  least,  it  would  seem  obvious  that  the  tradition  could  not  have  been  strictly 
preserved  for  160  years."    MS.UUer, 
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their  proYisionf  in  the  night  seasons,  upon  which  the  enemy  raised  the  ■iese.'** 
In  consideration  of  which,  **  Uncas  gave  sundry  donations  of  land,"  &c.t 

At  the  coD^ss  of  the  commissioners  at  Boston,  in  1645,  above  mentioned, 
it  was  ascertamed  that  the  present  from  Peasaetu  sSl  remained  among  them, 
and  therefore  he  might  think  it  was  probable  that  the  Elnglish  had  complied 
with  their  desires,  as  they  had  not  returned  it  Lest  this  should  be  so  under- 
stood. Captain  Hardmf^  Mr.  Wdbomey  and  Benedict  AmMy  were  ordered  and 
commissioned  to  repaur  to  the  Narraganset  country,  and  to  see,  if  possible, 
^  PiscuBj  CanownaeuSj  Janemoy^  and  other  sachems,  and  to  return  the  present 
before  mentioned,  and  to  inform  them  that  the  English  were  well  aware  of 
their  beginning  and  prosecuting  a  war  upon  Uncoij  and  their  <*  having 
wounded  and  slain  divers  of  his  men,  seized  many  of  his  canoes,  taken  some 
prisoners,  spoiled  much  of  his  com,"  refused  to  treat  with  him,  and  threaten- 
ed the  English.  Nevertheless,  if  they  would  come  themselves  forthwith  to 
Boston,  they  should  be  heard  and  protected  in  their  journey,  but  that  none 
except  themselves  would  be  treated  with,  and  if  they  refused  to  come,  the 
English  were  prepared  for  war,  and  would  proceed  immediately  against 
them. 

Harding  and  Wdbome  proceeded  to  Providence,  where  AmM  was  to  join 
them.  But  he  was  not  there,  and  they  were  informed  that  he  dared  not 
venture  among  the  Narragansets.  Whether  he  had  been  acting  the  traiior 
with  them,  or  something  quite  as  much  to  merit  condenuiation,  we  wUl  leave 
the  reader  to  judge  from  the  relation.  The  two  former,  therefore,  made  use  of 
Reverend  Mr.  H^iama  as  interpreter  in  their  business,  but  were  reprimanded 
by  the  commissioners  for  it  on  their  return.  On  goins  to  the  Narraganset 
sachems,  and  opening  their  business,  it  appeared  that  lul  they  were  oraered 
to  charge  them  with  was  not  true;  or,  at  least,  denied  by  them.  These 
charges,  it  appears,  had  been  preferred  bv  AmMy  and  sworn  to  upon  oath. 
The  chiefs  said  ^'that  lanemo^^  the  Nyantick  sachem,  had  been  ill  divers  days^ 
but  had  now  sent  six  men  to  present  his  respects  to  the  Enfflish,  and  to  declare 
his  assent  and  submission  to  what  the  Narrohiggenset  sachems  and  the  Eng- 
lish should  agree  upon." 

It  was  in  the  end  agreed,  that  the  chiefs,  PetfociM,  JIfexam,  and  divers 
others,  should  proceed  to  Boston,  agreeably  to  the  desire  of  the  English, 
which  they  did,  in  company  with  Hwrding  and  fFe25onu,  who'  brought  oack 
the  old  present,  and  for  which  they  also  received  the  censure  of  the  congress. 
They  airived  at  Boston  just  as  the  second  levy  of  troops  were  marching  out 
for  their  country,  and  tnus  the  expedition  was  stayed  until  the  result  of  a 
treaty  should  be  made  known. 

It  appeared,  on  a  conference  with  the  commipsioners,  that  the  sachems  did 
not  fully  understand  the  nature  of  all  the  charges  against  them  before  leaving 
their  country,  and  in  justice  to  them  it  should  be  observed,  that,  so  fiu*  as  the 
record  goes,  their  case  appears  to  us  the  easiest  to  be  defended  of  the  three 
parties  concerned.  They  told  the  commissioners  of  sundry  charges  they  had 
against  l/how,  but  they  said  they  could  not  hear  them,  for  Uncas  was  not 

*  Some  very  beautiful  venes  appeared  several  years  since  in  the  Connecticut  Mirror,  to 
wUch  it  seems  the  above  bad  ^ven  rise.  Thev  were  prefaced  with  the  foUowinr  among 
odier  observations :  **  lo  the  neis;faborbood  of  Monegan  is  a  rude  recess,  environed  by  rocks, 
wfaieb  still  retains  the  name  of  ue  'chair  of  Uncat;'  and  that  the  people  of  Uncat  wer» 
pcnsfaing  with  hanger  when  Ltgtngwell  broogbt  him  relief.    We  give  the  following  stanzas 

"  The  monarch  sat  on  bis  rocky  throne, 
Before  him.  the  waters  lav ; 
His  jg;aards  were  shapeless  columns  of  stone, 
Their  lofty  helmets  with  moss  o'ergrown, 
And  their  spears  of  the  bracken  gray. 

"  His  lamps  were  the  fickle  stars,  that  beamed 
Through  the  veil  of  their  midnight  shroud, 
And  the  reddening  flashes  that  fitfully  gleamed 
When  the  distant  nres  of  the  war-dance  streamed 
Where  his  foes  in  frantic  revel  screamed 
'Neath  their  canopy  of  cloud,"  dte. 
t  US.  letter  to  Dr.  Tnanlndl,  before  cited,  and  life  <^  MJiuUtmuomok, 
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there  to  speak  for  bimself ;  and  that  they  had  hinderH  his  beingf  notified  of 
their  coming.  As  to  a  breach  of  covenant,  they  maintained,  for  some  time, 
they  had  committed  none,  and  that  their  treatment  of  the  English  had  been 
misrepresented.  ^But,  (^7^  otir  reconl,)  after  a  long  debate  and  some 
priuate  conferrence,  they  bad  with  Seijeant  CuUieuUj  they  acknowledged 
they  had  brooken  promise  or  couenant  in  the  afore  menconed  warrs, 
andofierred  to  make  another  truce  with  FtMU^  either  tiU  next  planting 
tyme,  as  they  had  done  last  yeare  at  Hartford,  or  for  a  yeare,  or  a  yeare  and 
a  ouarter." 

Thev  had  been  induced  to  make  this  admission,  no  doubt,  by  the  persua* 
sion  of  Cuttieutj  who,  probably,  was  instructed  to  inform  them  that  the  safety 
of  their  country  depended  upon  their  coropliuiee  with  the  wishes  of  the  Eng- 
lish at  this  time.  An  army  of  soldiers  was  at  that  moment  parading  the 
streets,  in  all  the  pomposity  of  a  modem  training,  which  must  have  renunded 
them  of  the  horrible  destruction  of  their  kindred  at  Mystic  eight  years 
before. 

The  proposition  of  a  truce  being  objected  to  by  the  English,  ''one  of  the 
sachems  offered  a  stick  or  a  wand  to  the  commissioners,  expressing  himself^ 
that  therewith  they  put  the  power  and  disposition  of  the  war  into  their  hands, 
and  desired  to  know  what  Vie  EngUah  toovid  require  of  themJ*  They  were 
answered  that  the  expenses  and  trouble  they  had  caused  the  English  were 
▼ery  great,  ''besides  the  damase  Fneas  had  sustained;  yet  to  show  their 
moderaconj  they  would  require  of  them  but  twoo  thousand  fathome  of  wbite 
wampon  for  their  owne  satisfoccon,"  but  that  they  should  restore  to  Uneas  all 
the  captives  and  canoes  taken  fit)m  him,  and  make  restitution  for  all  the  com 
they  had  spoiled.  As  for  the  last-mentioned  offence,  the  sachems  asserted 
there  had  been  none  such ;  for  it  was  not  the  manner  of  the  Indians  to  de^ 
stroy  corfu 

This  most  excellent  and  indirect  reproof  must  have  had  no  small  efiect  on 
those  who  heard  it,  as  no  doubt  some  of  the  actors  as  well  as  the  advisers  of 
the  destmction  of  the  Indians'  com,  previous  to  and  during  the  Pequot  war, 
were  now  present:  Block  Island,  and  the  fertile  fields  upon  the  shores  of  the 
Connecticut,  must  have  magnified  before  their  imaginations. 

Considering,  therefore,  that  this  charse  was  merely  imaginary,  and  that 
Vncas  had  taken  and  killed  some  of  their  people,  the  Enfflish  consented  that 
Uneas  "  might  ^  restore  such  captives  and  canoes  as  he  had  taken  fipom  them. 
Finally,  they  agreed  to  pay  the  wampum,  "craning  onely  some  ease  in  the 
manner  and  tymes  of  pajrment,"  and  on  the  evening  of  **ihe  xxviji^  of  the  6 
monthj  (August,)  1645^"  articles  to  the  foUowmg  efifect  were  signed  by  the 
principal  Indians  present: —  ^ 

1.  That  the  Narragansets  and  Nianticks  had  made  war  upon  the  Moherais 
contrary  to  former  treaties;  that  the  English  had  sent  messengers  to  them 
without  success,  which  had  made  them  prepare  for  war. 

2.  That  chiefs  duly  authorized  were  now  at  Boston,  and  having  acknowl* 
edged  theur  breach  of  treaties,  having  **  thereby  not  only  endamaged  Fnaw, 
but  had  brought  much  charge  and  trouble  vpon  all  the  English  colonies, 
which  they  confest  were  just  Uiey  should  satisfy." 

3.  That  the  sachems  agree  for  their  nations  to  pay  to  the  English  2000 
fothom  "  of  good  white  wampum,  or  a  third  part  of  good  black  wampem^^ 
peage,  in  four  payments,  namely,"  500  fathom  in  20  days,  500  in  four  months, 
500  at  or  before  next  planting  time,  and  500  in  two  years,  which  the  English 
agree  to  accept  as  full  "  satishiccon." 

4.  That  <?ach  pnrty  of  the  Indiajiis  was  to  ri^stare  to  ihe  other  till  iiilii;|ji 
taken,  and  wlirrr  rnrio^s:  were  <l(.^^trf>>Td,  oih^frs  '*in  the  roamc«  of  them,f*3l 
as  good,"  >Nxre  tu  bi^  given  in  r^tura.^  The  English  obligated  Ibctnwelveti  for 
Uncos, 

,  5.  That  m  mmty  ti  .'i  .  -  -afinol  be  m?ated  of  on  nccouut  t>T  iln?Elwrmp*%jif 
Uneas,  they  are  to  I  '  until  the  next  meoimg  of  Ui.      m  -  ^' — " 

at  Hartfori  1 ,  t n  *^ —  } toth  pftrties  slyrtul d  Im  Jt^ 

6.  The  NfN  .    eacheme  bind  lii<i 

with  the  £ci|:ij..  ^. , :.,  „    ,   ,.i.^«rs,  ♦'and  with^ 
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■ad  his  men,  with  VuamtqwnJ^  Pomhamj  Sdkaknooot,  OuUhamakin,  Shoanan^f 
PanaeonoMM,  and  ail  othei&    And  that,  in  case  difficuMM  occur,  they  are 


to  apply  to  the  Engliab. 

7.  They  promiae  to  deliver  up  to  the  English  all  fugitives  who  shall  at  any 
time  be  fbund  amons  them ;  to  pay  a  yearly  tribute,  **  a  month  before  Indian 
harrest,  every  year  after  thi%  at  Btium/'  **  for  all  such  Pecotts  as  live  amon^ 
them,'*  acoor&ig  to  the  treaty  of  1638  ;|  <*  namely,  one  fathom  of  white 
wampum  for  each  Pequot  man,  and  half  a  fathom  for  each  Peacott  youth, 
and  (me  hand  length  of  wampum  for  each  Peacott  man-child;  and  if  Jfedt-^ 
wash  Cake^  refVne  to  pay  this  tribute  for  any  Peacotts  with  him,  the  Narro- 
hig^ganset  sagamores  promise  to  assist  the  English  against  him ; "  and  to  yield 
iq>  to  the  Em^ish  tbo  whole  Pequot  conntiy. 

8.  Tlie  sBcnems  promise  to  deliver  four  of  their  children  into  the  hands  of 
the  English,  '^viz^  PiimcuM  his  eldest  sonn,  the  sonn  of  ToumquanmmUf 
hrothet  to  Pismeutf  Awa$hanoe  his  sonn,  and  JBiacnweso't  sonn,  a  Njnmtick,  to 
he  kept  as  pledges  or  hostages,'*  until  the  wamraum  aiould  be  all  paid,  and  th<^ 
had  laetUneoM  at  Haitfbrd,  and  Janem^  and  frypdodi^hBd  signed  these  arti' 
fde&  As  the  children  were  to  be  sent  ibr^  WHtnoath^  Pdmamttj  JawoMot,  and 
JFaug^iwttmmo  offend  their  persons  as  security  for  their  delivery,  who  werer 
SBC^ted. 

9.  Both  the  seetD^es-  and  hostages  were  to  be  supported  at  the  charge  of 
the  EnirHsh. 

10.  'fhat  if  any  hostihties  were  committed  while  this  treatjr  was  makings 
and  before  its  provisiona  were  known,  such  acta  not  to  be  considered  a  viola* 
tion  there<^ 

11.  They  agree  not  to  sell  any  of  their  lands  without  the  consent  of  the 


152L  If  any  Pequots  should  be  foimd  amonff  them  who  had  murdered  Ens* 
lish,  they  were  to  be  delivered  to  the  Englim.  Here  follow  the  names,  with 
a  mark  to  each. 

Pessxcvs, 
Ami^AAquKN,  f  deputy 

fir  the  ManhdcMf 
Abdas, 
PoMinrsH, 
CoTcnAMAKms, 
Weexxsahho, 

WiTTOWASH. 

We  do  not  see  MtxanCs  or  Mtxcamo^s  name  among  the  signers,  although 
he  is  mentioned  as  being  present,  unless  another  name  was  then  applied  to 
him.  There  were  four  interpreters  employed  upon  the  occasion,  namely^ 
Semant  CuUieut  and  his  Indian  man,  Cutchamakin  and  Jbsias.^* 

^t>m  this  time  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  commissioners,  the  country 
seems  not  to  have  been  much  disturbed  In  the  mean  time,  however,  Unca$f 
without  any  regard  to  the  promise  and  obligations  the  English  had  laid  them- 
selves under  for  him,  undertook  to  chastise  a  Narragauset  sachem  for  some 
aOeged  ofience.  On  opening  their  congress,  at  New  Haven,  letters  from  Mr. 
Morton  and  Mr.  PttetBy  at  requot,  were  read  by  the  commissioners,  giving 
accounts  of  Uncart  porfidy.  The  complainants  were  sent  to,  and  informed 
that  Uneas  was  shortly  to  be  there,  and  tnat  they  should  bring  their  proof  in 
Older  to  a  trial. 

Meanwhile  Uneas  came,  who,  afier  waiting  a  few  days,  and  his  accusers 
not  appearing,  was  examined  and  dismissed.  It  appears  that  the  English  at 
Nameoke,  since  Saybrook,  were  the  suffering  pam,  as  their  neighl^rhood 
was  the  scene  of  Uncaps  de]fredationa  Of  some  of  the  charges  he  acknowl- 
edged himself  guilty,  eroecially  of  fighting  ^eckwash  [Wequash]  Cooke  so 
near  to  the  plantation  at  requot ;  although  he  aUe^d  that  some  of  the  Eng- 
fish  there  had  encouraged  freqwuh  to  hunt  upon  his  lhnd&    He  was  informed 

*  Ougameqmn.  t  Perhaps  SfumhardM,  or  Sholan, 

t  See  pace  61,  ante.  %  WtuptaskCook,  IWepittamock. 

T  Awueqttm,  «*  Sea  of  Cfukaiautug,  probably. 
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that  bis  brother  had  alao  been  guilty  of  some  ofl^oce,  but  neither  the  accuser 
nor  the  accused  were  present,  and,  therefore,  it  could  not  be  acted  upon.  80^ 
after  a  kind  of  rgnimtrnd,  Uncas  was  dismissed,  as  we  have  just  mentioned. 
But  before  he  bad  left  the  town,  Mr.  Wm,  Morion  arrived  at  court,  with  three 
Indians,  to  maintain  the  action  a^nst  him ;  he  was,  therefore,  called  in,  and  a 
hearing  was  had,  "  but  the  commissioners  founde  noe  cause  to  alter  the  former 
writinge  giuen  him."  This  vras  as  regarded  the  aft^  with  Wtmuuh,  Mr. 
Morton  then  produced  a  Pequot  powwow,  named  Wampu$hdf  vnio,  he  said, 
had  charged  Uncas  with  having  hired  him  to  do  violence  to  another  Indian,  or 
to  procure  it  to  be  done,  which  accordmgly  was  effected,  the  Indian  being 
wounded  with  a  hatchet*  This  crime  vras  at  firat  laid  to  the  charge  of  ffe- 
quash,  as  Uncas  had  intended.  ^But  after  fwards,]  the  Pequat's  powwow, 
troubled  in  conscience,  could  have  no  rest  till  he  hiul  discoured  Fneus  to  be 
the  author."  He  first  related  his  guilt  to  Bohin,*  an  Indian  servant  of  Mr. 
Wintkrop ;  but,  to  the  surprise  of  ttie  whole  court,  ffdmpushd,  the  only  wit- 
ness, on  being  questioned  through  Afr.  SUuUon,  the  interpreter,  told  a  story 
diametrically  me  reverse  of  what  he  had  before  stated.  <*  He  cleared  Fhcttf, 
and  cast  the  plot  and  guilt  vpon  Mehoash  Cooke  and  jRo&tn;"  ^and  diough 
the  other  two  Pequats,  whereof  the  one  was  Bobw?s  brother,  seemed  much 
offended,"  and  said  Uncas  had  hired  him  to  alter  his  chaige,  ''yet  he  peraistedy 
and  said  JSTeckwash  Cookt  and  Robin  had  giuen  him  a  payre  of  breeches,  and 
promised  him  25  fadome  of  wampum,  to  cast  the  plot  upon  Fncus,  and  that  the 
£ndish  plantacon  and  Peouats  Knew  it  The  commissioners  abhorring  diis 
diuuish  ndshoode,  and  advismge  VncuSy  if  he  expected  any  favoure  and  respect 
from  the  English,  to  haue  no  band  in  any  such  designee  or  vniust  wayes." 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  court  did  not  doubt  much  of  the  vUlany  of  Uncas* 
but,  for  reasons  not  required  here  to  be  named,  he  was  treated  as  a  fond 
parent  often  treats  a  disobedient  child ;  reminded  of  the  end  to  which  such 
crimes  lead ;  and  seem  to  threaten  chastisement  in  their  words,  while  their 
deportment  holds  out  quite  different  language. 

At  the  coEigresB  of  the  United  Colonies,  at  Boston,  in  July,  1647,  Mr.  John 
Winikrop  of  Connecticut  presented  a  petition,  **  in  the  name  of  many  Pequatts,* 
in  the  preamble  of  whicn  Casmamon  and  ObcMquod  axe  named,  requesting 
that  they  might  have  Mbeity  to  dwell  somewhere  under  the  protection  of  the 
English,  which  they  might  appoint.  They  acknowledsed  that  their  sachems 
and  people  had  done  very  ill  against  the  English  formerly,  for  which  they  had 
iustly  suffered  and  been  rightfiiily  conquered  by  the  English ;  but  that  they  had 
nad  no  hand,  bv  consent  or  otherwise,  in  shedding  the  blood  of  the  English, 
and  that  it  was  by  the  advice  of  ^ecauash  f  that  they  fled  fit>m  their  country, 
being  promised  by  him  that  the  English  would  not  hurt  them,  if  they  did  not 
join  against  them.  The  names  of  62  craving  pardon  and  protection  were  at 
the  same  time  communicated. 

In  answer  the  commissioners  say,  that  while  Wequash  lived  he  had  made  no 
mention  of  ''such  innocent  Pequats,  or  from  any  other  person  since  f  and  on 
"  enquiry  from  Tlwmas  SUmton,  from  Ihxon,  one  of  Uncus  his  men,  and  at  last 
by  confession  of  the  Pequats  present,  found  that  some  of  the  petitioners  were 
in  Mistick  fort  in  fight  against  the  English,  and  fled  away  in  the  smoke,''  and 
that  others  were  at  other  times  in  arms  against  the  English  and  Mohegans, 
and,  therefore,  the  ground  of  their  petition  was  false  and  deceitful. 

It  appears  that  they  had  taken  refuge  under  Uncas,  who  had  promised  them 
good  usage,  which  was  probably  on  condition  that  they  should  pay  him  a 
tribute.    They  resided  at  this  time  at  Namyok. 

At  the  same  court,  Obeckiquod  complained  that  Uncas  had  forcibly  taken 
away  his  wife,  and  criminally  obliged  her  to  live  with  him.  "  Foxon  being 
present,  as  Uncases  depunr^  was  questioned  about  this  base  and  unsuflTerable 
outrage ;  he  denied  that  Uncas  either  took  or  kept  away  ObechupuxPs  wife  by 
fbrce,  and  affirmed  that  [on]  Obechxqaod^s  vrithdrawing,  with  other  Peqnota^ 

*  His  iDdian  name  was  CaHnamont  perhaps  the  same  as  CaMMasihrnamonf  or  Cascuimtmem, 
dtc. 

t  Wequathf  the  traitor.  He  became  a  noted  praying[  Indian,  after  tlie  Pequot  war,  and 
was  supposed  to  have  died  by  poijon.  Frequent  mention  will  be  found  of  him  elsewhere  ia 
our  work. 
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fitNn  XJneoBy  his  wife  refused  to  go  with  him ;  and  that,  amonff  the  Indians^  it  m 
ufliial  when  a  wiib  so  deserts  her  husband,  another  may  take  her.  OhtcHquod 
affirmed  that  Uncas  had  dealt  criminally  before,  and  still  kept  her  against 
her  will." 

Thoagh  not  satisfied  in  point  of  proof^  the  commissioners  said,  '^  Yet  ab- 
horing  Uiat  lustful  adulterous  carnage  of  Unea»y  as  it  is  acknowledged  and 
mittinted  by  Fixxon^  and  ordered  that  he  should  restore  tlie  wife,  and  that 
ObtaviqMd  have  liberty  to  setde  under  tlie  protection  of  the  English,  where 
they  should  direct* 

Complaints  at  this  time  were  as  thick  upon  the  head  of  Uncas  as  can  well 
be  conceived  of,  and  sdll  we  do  not  imagine  that  half  the  crimes  he  was  guilty 
oi^  are  on  record.  Another  Indian  named  SatnaoB^  at  the  same  time,  complain- 
ed that  he  had  dealt  in  like  manner  with  the  wife  of  another  chief,  since  dead ; 
that  he  bad  taken  away  his  com  and  beans,  and  attempted  his  life  also.  The 
court,  say  they  found  no  proof,  **  first  or  last,  of  these  charges,"  still,  as  to  the 
com  and  beans,  **  Fos^m  conceives  Uncas  seized  it  because  Semvioo,  with  a 
Pequot,  in  a  disorderly  manner  withdrew  himself  firom  Uneas,^  Hence  it 
seems  not  much  evidence  was  required,  as  Uncases  deputy  uniformly  pleaded 
guilty ;  and  the  court  could  do  no  less  than  order  that,  on  investigation,  he 
should  make  restitution.  As  to  Sannop,  who  was  ''no  Pecjuot,"  but  a  "Con- 
necticut Indian,"  he  had  liberty  to  live  under  the  protection  of  the  English 
also. 

To  the  charges  of  the  Pequots  against  Uneas,  of  **  his  vniustice  and  tyranny, 
dncwinge  wampam  from  them  vpon  new  pretences,"  **Aey  say  they  haue 
giuen  him  wampam  40  times  since  they  came  vnder  him,  and  that  they  haue 
sent  wampam  by  him  to  the  English  25  times,"  and  had  no  account  that  he 
ever  delivered  it ;  it  was  answered  by  Fhxofij  that  Uncas  had  received  wam- 
pum divers  times  as  tribute,  but  denied  that,  in  particular,  anv  had  been  given 
nlm  for  the  English,  and  that  ''he  thinks  the  nomber  of  25  times  to  be 
al^retiier  false." 

rfiiere  were  a  long  train  of  charges  against  Uncas  for  his  oppression  of  the 
Pequots,  which  when  the  commissioners  had  heard  throueh,  thev  "ordered 
that  Vneus  be  dul^  reproved,  and  seriously  enformed  that  the  English  cannot 
owne  or  protect  him  in  any  vnlawful,  much  lease  trecherous  and  outrageoufl 
eourses."  And'notvrithstanding  the  commissioners  seem  not  to  doubt  of  the 
rascality  of  their  ally,  yet  nothing  seems  to  have  been  done  to  relieve  the 
distressed  Pequots,  because  that  "afler  the  pequot]  warre  they  spared  the 
lines  of  such  as  had  noe  hand  in  the  blonde  of  the  English."  To  say  the  least 
of  which,  it  is  a  most  extraordinary  consideration,  that  because  some  innocent 
people  had  not  been  destroyed  in  war,  they  might  be  harassed  according  as 
the  caprice  of  abandoned  minds  might  dictate. 

Mr.  John  Winlhrop  next  prefers  a  complaint  against  Uncas  firom  another 
quarter :  the  Nipmuks  had  been  attacked,  in  164$  by  130  Mohegans,  under 
Abiseotuz,  a  brotner  of  Uncas.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  kOled  any  of  them. 
hot  roobed  them  of  effects  to  a  great  amount ;  amcxigr  which  are  enumerated 
35  fathom  of  wampum,  10  copper  ketties,  10  "  great  hempen  baskets,"  many 
bear  skins,  deer  skins,  &c.  Of  this  charge  JFbzon  said  Uncas  was  not  guilty, 
for  that  he  knew  nothing  of  Nbwtqvu^s  proceedings  in  it ;  that  at  the  time  of 
it  [September]  Uncas^  with  his  chief  counsellors,  was  at  New  Haven  with  the 
commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies ;  and  that  Nbwequa  had  at  the  same 
time  robbed  some  of  Uncoils  own  people. 

It  was  also  urged  bv  Wmthropj  that  not  long  before  the  meeting  of  the  com-^ 
misBioners  in  September,  1647,  this  same  JVowequa  had  been  vrith  40  or  50  men: 
to  Fiahei^s  Isiana,  where  he  had  broken  up  a  canoe  belonging  to  him,  and  greatly 
akonoed  his  man  and  an  Indian  who  were  there  at  that  time.  That  JVoioequa 
next  "hovered  against  the  English  plantation,  in  a  suspicious  manner,  with  40 
or  50  of  his  men,  many  of  them  armed  with  gunns,  to  the  affnghtment  not 
onelv  of  the  Indians  on  the  shore  (soe  that  some  of  them  began  to  bring  their 
goods  to  the  English  houses)  but  divers  of  the  English  themselues." 

*  This  chief  is  the  same,  we  believe,  called  in  a  later  part  of  the  records  (Hazard,  ii.  413) 
Aibaehickivood.  He  was  fined,  with  seven  others,  ten  fathom  of  wampum  for  gpmg  to  fighi^ 
the  Pocomptuck  Indians  with  Vnetu,  in  the  summer  of  16d9i 

14» 
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Theae  charaM  beioff  admitted  bv  Foxoiif  the  ooronusnooen  **  ordered  thai 
Vneua  from  tEem  be  mUy  inforroed,  that  he  must  either  regulate  and  contioue 
his  brother  in  a  righteous  and  peaceable  iraroe  for  the  future  ynderBtandiDge^ 
and  providing  that  vpon  due  proof  due  restitution  to  be  made  to  such  as  haue 
been  wronged  by  him,  or  else  wholy  disert  and  leaue  him,  that  the  Namgen- 
sett  and  others  may  requere  and  recouer  satisfaction  as  they  can." 

We  pass  now  to  the  year  1651,  omitting  to  notice  some  few  events  more  or 
leas  connected  with  our  subject,  which,  in  another  chapter,  may  properly  pass 
under  review. 

Last  year,  Thonuu  SUmUm  had  been  ordered  **  to  get  an  account  of  the  num- 
ber and  names  of  the  several  Pequots  living  among  the  Narrmnsets^  Nianticks, 
or  Moheffan  Indians,  &c. ;  who,  by  an  agreement  made  after  the  Peqnot  war,  are 
iusdy  tributaries  to  the  EInglish  colonies,  and  to  receive  the  tribute  due  for  this 
last  year."  iStofifoii  now  appeared  as  interpreter,  and  with  him  came  also 
Uncaa  and  several  of  his  men,  fftqiuuk  Cook  and  some  of  **Mmiaem/Vs  "  men, 
'^Boberty  a  Pequot,  sometknes  a  servant  to  Mr.  fftjUkrop^  and  some  with  him, 
and  some  Pequots  livins  on  Long  Island."  They  at  this  time  delivered  312 
fiithom  of  wampum.    Of  this  Uneas  brouffht  79,  Mtngnl^s  men  91,  &c. 

''This  wampum  being  laid  down,  ifneaM  imd  others  of  the  Pequots 
demanded  why  this  tribute  was  required,  how  long  it  was  to  continue,  and 
whether  the  children  to  be  bom  hereaAer  were  to  pay  it"  They  were 
answered  that  the  tribute  had  been  due  yearly  from  the  Pequots  since  lG38f 
on  account  of  their  murders,  wan,  &c.  upon  the  English.  ''Wherefore  the 
commitsioners  might  have  required  both  account  and  payment,  as  of  a  jusi 
debt,  for  time  past,  but  are  contented,  if  it  be  thankfully  accepted,  to  remit 
what  is  past,  accounting  only  from  1650,  when  T%omas  Stanton^a  employment 
«nd  salaiy  besan."  Also  that  the  tribute  should  end  in  ten  vears  more,  and 
that  children  hereafter  bom  should  be  exempt.  Hitherto  all  male  children 
were  taxed. 

The  next  matter  with  which  we  shall  proceed,  has^  in  the  life  of  Oitfonw- 
qmOf  been  merely  glanced  at,  and  reserved  for  Uiis  place,  to  which  it  mote 
mroperly  belongs. 

We  have  now  arrived  to  the  year  1661,  and  it  was  in  the  spring  of  this  year 
that  a  war  broke  out  between  Uneas  and  the  old  sachem  before  named.  It 
seems  very  clear  that  the  Wampanoags  had  been  friendly  to  the  Narragansets, 
for  a  long  time  previous;  being  separated  from  them,  were  not  often 
involved  in  their  troubles.  They  saw  how  Uneas  was  favoxed  by  the  English, 
and  were,  therefore,  careful  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Mohegans,  fiooi 
whom  they  were  still  farther  removed.  Of  the  rise,  progress  and  termination 
of  their  war  upon  the  Quabaogs,  a  tribe  of  Nipmuks  belonnng  to  fVasama^in, 
the  reader  may  gather  the  most  important  facts  from  some  documents,*  wmch 
we  shall  in  the  next  place  lay  before  him. 

"Mercurius  de  QuABACOirx,  or  a  declaration  of  the  dealings  of  Uneag 
and  the  Mohegiu  Indians,  to  certain  Indians  the  inhabitants  of  Quabaconk, 
2],  3d  mo.  1661. 

"  About  ten  weeks  since  Uncaa^  son,  accompanied  with  70  Indians,  set  upon 
the  Indians  at  Quabaconk,  and  slew  three  persons,  and  carried  away  six  pris- 
oners ;  among  which  were  one  sauaw  and  her  two  children,  whom  when  he 
had  brought  to  the  fort,  Uneas  dismissed  the  squaw,  on  conditions  that  she 
would  go  home  and  bring  him  £25  in  peag,  two  gims  and  two  blankets,  for 
the  release  of  herself  and  her  children,  which  as  yet  she  hath  not  done,  being 
retained  b^  the  sagamore  of  Weshakeim,  in  hopes  that  their  league  with  the 
English  wdl  free  them. 

"  At  the  same  time  he  carried  away  also,  in  stuff  and  monev,  to  the  value 
of  £37,  and  at  such  time  as  Uneas  received  notice  of  the  displeasure  of  the 
English  in  the  Massachusetts  by  the  worshipful  Mr.  ff^nthrop^  he  insolently 
laughed  them  to  scorn,  and  professed  that  he  would  still  go  on  as  he  had 
begun,  and  assay  who  dares  to  ^controll  him.  Moreover,  four  days  since 
there  came  home  a  prisoner  that  escaped ;  two  yet  remaining,  whom  UncoB 

*  Id  manutcript,  and  never  before  publisbed. 
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ifareaieiiB^  the  one  of  them  to  kiU,  and  the  other  to  sell  away  as  a  slavei  and 
•till  threateDS  to  continue  his  war  against  them,  notwithstamling  any  prohibi- 
tion whatBoever;  whose  very  threats  are  so  terrible,  that  our  InoianB  dare  not 
wander  &r  fitmi  the  towns  about  the  Indians  fbr  fear  of  surprise^ 

From  the  relation  of 

Pambabsua, 
and  testimooy  of 

WAMAMAmiy 

QuAi^OB^nuzrsETi 

and  others." 

From  this  narratire  it  is  very  plain  that  Vness  cared  veiy  litde  for  the  di»- 
pleasure  of  the  English:  it  is  plain,  abo^  that  he  knew  as  well  as  they  what 
kept  them  fixtm  d^ng  as  severely  with  him  as  with  the  Narraganaets,  his 
neighbors.  They  must  succumb  to  hinw  to  Iceep  him  in  a  temper  to  aid  in 
fighting  their  battles  when  called  upon,  tlence,  when  he  had  committed  the 
KTOssest  insults  on  other  Indians,  the  wheels  of  justice  often  moved  so  slow, 
that  they  arrived  not  at  theu:  object  until  it  had  become  quite  another  matter. 
It  must,  however,  be  considered,  that  the  English  were  very  peculiarly  aU 
uated — upon  the  very  marvin  of  an  unknown  wudemess,  inclosed  but  on  one 
side  by  Indians,  whose  diief  business  was  war.  They  had  destroyed  the 
Fequots,  but  this  only  added  to  their  fears,  fbr  they  knew  that  revenge  lurked 
still  in  the  breasts  of  many,  who  only  were  waiting  for  an  opportunky  to 
gratify  it ;  therefore,  so  long  as  one  of  the  most  numerous  tribes  could  V^bb^ 
my  be  kept  on  their  side,  the  En^ish  considered  themselves  in  safety.  They 
had  made  many  miastepe  in  their  proceedingB  with  the  Indians,  owing  some- 
times to  one  cause  and  sometimes  to  anouier,  for  which  now  there  was  no 
remedy;  and  h  is  doubtful  whether,  even  at  this  day,  if  any  set  of  men  were 
to  go  into  an  unknown  region  and  seide  among  wild  men,  that  they  would 
eet  along  with  them  so  much  better  than  our  fathers  did  with  the  Indians 
nere,  as  some  may  have  iinagined.  These  are  considerations  which  must  be 
taken  into  account  in  estimating  the  ^wrongs  of  the  Indiana"  They  seem 
the  more  necessary  in  this  pkce ;  for,  in  the  biographv  of  Uncai^  there  is  as 
mnch,  perhaps,  to  censure  regarding  the  acts  of  Uie  TTngliwh,  as  in  any  other 
article  of  Inoian  history. 

The  narrative  just  recited,  being  sent  in  to  the  court  of  Maasachu^tta,  was 
referred  to  a  select  committee,  who,  on  the  1  June,  reported, 

That  letters  should  be  sent  to  Uneasj  signifying  how  sensible  the  court  was 
of  the  iniuries  he  had  done  them,  by  his  outrage  upon  the  Indians  of  Cluaba* 
conk,  who  lived  under  their  sagamore,  Wassaimagint  as  set  forth  in  the 
narratives  That,  therefore,  they  now  desired  him  to  give  up  the  cajptives  and 
make  restitution  for  all  the  goods  taken  from  them,  and  to  forbear  for  time  to 
come  all  such  unlawful  acts.  That,  if  ffassaniagin  or  his  subjects  had  or 
sboukl  do  him  or  his  subjects  anv  wrong,  the  English  would,  upon  due 
proof;  cause  recompense  to  be  made.  Also  that  Uncas  be  given  to  under^ 
stand  and  assured,  that  if  he  refuse  to  comply  with  the  request,  they  were 
then  resolved  to  right  the  injuries  upon  him  and  his,  and  for  all  costs  they 
nought  be  put  to  in  the  service.  ^Tbat  for  the  encouragement  and  safe^  of 
the  sayd  Wassamagin  and  his  subjects,  there  be  by  order  of  Major  HlUard 
three  or  four  armed  men,  well  accomodate  in  all  respects,  with  a  uroporcon 
of  powder,  buUetts  and  match  sent  from  Lancaster  to  Quabaconk  vnto  the 
sayd  ffdiMomaginf  there  to  stay  a  night  or  two,  and  to  shoote  of  their  mus- 
quets  so  often,  and  in  such  wise,  as  the  major  shall  direct,  to  terri^e  the 
enemies  of  fFa$samagin,  and  so  to  return  home  again."  To  inform  fFassama" 
gin  and  his  subjects,  that  the  authorities  of  Massachusetts  would  esteem  it  an 
acknowledgment  of  their  regard,  if  they  would  permit  them  to  have  the 
captives  to  be  recovered  from  Unctut,  to  bring  them  up  m  a  proper  manner, 
that  they  might  be  serviceable  to  theur  fri(|Dds,  &c.  Also,  *^aduice  and  re- 
quire frasionuigin  and  his  men  to  be  verie  carefiiU  of  iniuring  or  any  ways 
prouoking  of  Ftiow,  or  any  of  his  men,  as  he  will  answer  our  displeasure 
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therein,  and  incurr  due  pankhment  for  the  same."  That  if  Uneaa  committed 
any  other  hostile  acts,  he  must  complain  to  them,  &c.*  Thus  fFaaaamegin 
was  as  much  threatened  as  Uncaa. 

Matters  seem  to  have  remained  thus  until  the  meeting  of  the  eommissioii- 
ers  in  September  following ;  when,  in  due  course,  the  btunness  was  called  up, 
and  acted  upon  as  follows  :-^ 

'^  Vpon  complaint  made  to  the  comissionars  of  the  Massachusetts  against 
VnJuUj  this  following  message  was  sent  to  him  :-^ 

^  Fhofltf,  wee  haue  receiued  information  and  complaint  from  the  generall 
court  of  the  Massachusetts  of  youer  hostile  invading  of  Wagamequin  and  the 
Indians  of  Ctuabakutt,  whoe  are  and  longe  haue  bine  subjects  to  the  English, 
kiUing  some  and  carryinc  away  others ;  spovling  theire  goods  to  the  vallue  of 
331b.  as  they  alle^"  Tnat  he  had  done  this  contrary  to  his  covenants,  and 
had  taken  no  notice  of  the  demands  of  the  Massachusetts,  though  some  time 
since  they  had  ordered  him  to  deliver  up  the  captives,  make  remuneration, 
&C.  And  to  all  he  had  returned  no  answer ;  *^  which,"  continues  the  letter, 
^'seemes  to  bee  an  insolent  and  proud  carriage  of  youers.  We  cannot  but 
wonder  att  it,  and  must  beare  witness  against  it"  He  was,  as  before,  required 
to  return  the  captives,  &c.  and  give  reasons  for  his  operations ;  and  if  he 
neelected  to  do  so,  the  Massachusetts  were  at  liberty  to  ri^t  themselves. 

In  the  mean  time,  as  we  apprehend,  a  letter  from  Uncas  was  received,  writ- 
ten by  Captain  Ma$on,  which  was  as  follows : — 

''Whereas  there  was  a  warrant  sent  from  the  court  of  Boston,  dated  in  my 
last  to  Vncaa,  sachem  of  Mohegen,  wherin  it  was  declared  vpon  the  com- 
^aint  of  Wuamequenf  f  a  sachem  subject  to  the  Massachusette,  that  the  said 
Vncas  had  ofiered  great  violence  to  theire  subjects  at  Qoabauk,  killing  some  and 
taking  others  captiue ;  which  warrant  came  not  to  UneaSj  not  aboue  20  daies 
before  these  presents,  who,  being  summoned  by  Major  John  Mason,  in  fiili 
scope  of  the  said  warrant,  wherein  he  was  deeply  charged  if  he  did  not  return 
the  captiues,  and  £33  damage,  then  the  Massachusetts  would  recouer  it  by 
force  of  armes,  which  to  him  was  uery  grieuous :  professing  he  was  altcwether 
ignorant  that  diey  were  subiects  belonging  to  the  Massachusetts ;  and  mrther 
iiaid  that  they  were  none  of  fVeaamtquaCB  men,  but  belonging  to  Onopequnny  his 
deadly  enemie,  whoe  was  there  borne;  one  of  the  men  then  taken  was  his 
own  cousin,  who  had  formerly  fought  against  him  in  his  own  person ;  and  yett 
sett  him  att  libertie ;  and  further  saith  that  all  the  captiues  were  sent  home. 
Alsoe  that  W€9amt(pnn\^s\  son  X  and  diuers  of  his  men  had  fought  against  him 
diuers  timea  This  he  desired  might  bee  returned  as  his  answare  to  the 
comissioners. 

^AUexander  allis  WamsuUoj  sachem  of  Sowamsett,  beinff  now  att  Plymouth, 
hee  chaUenged  Quabauke  Indians  to  belong  to  him ;  and  further  said  that  hee 
did  warr  against  Vncas  this  summer  on  that  account  § 

Signed  by 

John  Masoit." 

*  Here  end  oor  MSS.  relating  to  this  afiair. 

t  By  Ibis  it  would  seem  that  MassaacU  bad,  for  some  time,  resided  amoog  tbe  Nipmocks. 
He  bad,  probably,  given  up  Pokanoket  to  bis  sons. 

X  There  can  scarce  be  a  doubt  that  this  refers  to  Alexander,  and  that  the  next  paragrapb 
confirms  it ;  hence  MassasoU  was  alive  in  May,  1661,  as  we  have  before  stated.  And  the 
above  letter  of  Mason  was  probably  written  in  September,  or  while  the  commissioDers  were 
in  session. 

ji  It  seeoM  a]wa3rs  to  have  been  uncertain  to  whom  the  Nipmncks  belonged.  Rmr 
WiUiams  says,  in  1668,  "  That  all  the  Neepmucks  were  unquestionably  subject  to  the  Nan- 
higonset  sacnems,  and,  in  a  special  manner,  to  Mefktah,  tbe  son  of  Caunoumau,  and  late 
husband  to  this  old  S^aw- Sachem,  now  only  'surviving.  I  have  abundant  and  daily  proof  of 
it,"  &c.    M8,  letter.    See  life  MassataU,  b.  ii.  ch.  ii. 

At  one  time,  KuUhamaiin  claimed  some  of  the  Nipmucks,  or  consented  to  be  made  a  tool 
of  by  some  of  them,  for  some  private  end.  But  Mr.  Pvrtdum  said  they  would  not  own  him  as 
a  sachem  any  longer  "  than  the  sun  shined  upon  him.^'  Had  they^  belonged^  to  him,  Massap 
chusetts  must  have  owned  them,  which  would  have  involved  them  in  much  difficulty  in  1648 
by  reason  of  several  murders  among  them. 
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The  paiticiilaiB  of  the  lague  of  tlieee  troubles  were  not  recorded,  and  the 
presiunption  is,  that  Uncas  complied  with  the  reaaonable  requeate  of  the  Elng- 
liahy  ana  the  old,  peaceable  (huamequm^  being  unwilling  to  get  into  difficulty, 
put  up  with  the  result  without  aTenginf^  hia  wronn.  His  son,  fFamtuUOj  aa 
will  be  aeen,  about  this  time  found  hunaelf  invMved  in'  difficuhiea  nearer 
home,  which  probably  prevented  him  from  continuing  the  war  against  (/kcac, 
had  he  been  otherwise  disposed. 
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0/tk€  Pegmot  naUan — Geography  of  their  emaUry — Sassacus,  tkarjirat  ddrf,  kmnm 
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MittMttaawmok  accused  of  harhoring  fugitive  Pequoto — SoManiait— Movotf otto— 

OUiek      CAglAiilgHAMOli; 

**  Bat  linoe  Pve  mentioiMd  ftatmau^  p«ai  naoM, 
That  day  m  much  a  terror  where  it  came ; 
Let  me,  ia  ptowoutlon  of  my  ttory, 
Say  wMneUuiif  of  hu  pride  aod  kiafdmn'a  glory.**— WoLOon. 

It  ia  said  by  Mr.  HMard^  that  the  PequotSyf  ''being  a  more  fierce,  cniel, 
and  warlike  people  than  the  rest  of  the  Indians,  came  down  out  of  the  more 
inland  parts  of  the  continent,  and  by  force  seized  upon  one  of  the  goodliest 
places  near  the  sea,  and  beearae  a  terror  to  all  their  neighbors."  The  time  of 
their  emigration  is  unknown.  They  made  all  the  other  trihea  '^  stand  in  awe, 
though  vBwer  in  number  than  the  Narragansets,  that  bordered  next  upon 
diena.''t 

Their  country,  according  to  BIr.  Crooftui,^  ''the  English  of  Ck>nnecticut 
jurisdiction,  doth  now,  [1674,]  for  the  most  pait,  possess."  Their  dominimi, 
or  that  of  their  chief  sachem,  was,  according  to  the  same  author,  "over  divers 
petty  asgamorea ;  as  over  part  of  Long  Island,  over  the  Mohesans,  and  over 
the  sagamorea  of  Quinapeake,  [now  New  Haven,!  yea,  over  all  tne  people  that 
dwelt  upon  Connecticut  River,  and  over  some  or  the  most  southerly  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Nipmuck  country,  about  Quinabaaj^."  The  principal  seat  of  the 
eacamorea  was  near  the  mouth  of  Pequot  River,  now  callea  the  Thames^ 
where  New  London  stands.  "  These  Pequots,  as  old  Indiana  relate,  could,  in 
Ibrmer  times,  raise  4000  men  fit  for  war."!  The  fint  great  chief  of  this 
nation,  known  to  the  English,  was 

Sabsacus,  whose  name  was  a  terror  to  all  the  neiffhboring  tribes  of  Indians. 
From  the  fruitful  letters  of  the  Reverend  jRoger  ^ftZctomt,  we  learn  that  he  had 
a  brother  by  the  name  of  Pvppompogesj  whose  residence  was  at  Monahiganick, 
probably  Mohegan.  Although  Saaaaeu^a  principal  residence  was  upon  the 
Thames,  yet,  in  bis  highest  prosperity,  he  had  under  him  no  lees  than  26 
aachems,  and  his  dominions  were  fix>m  Narraganset  Bay  to  Hudaon's  River, 
in  the  direction  of  the  sea-coaaL  Long  Island  was  also  under  him,  and  hia 
authority  was  tmdisputed  fiir  into  the  country. 

A  brother  of  Saaaaauj  named  Taaaaquanott^  survived  the  Pequot  war,  and 
waa  one  of  those  complained  of  bjr  Uneaa  in  1647,  for  giving  his  countrymen 
^  crooked  counaell "  about  a  present  of  wampum,  which  he  had  advised  to  be 
given  to  the  English  instead  of  him.  It  appears  that  on  the  death  of  a  child 
of  Uneaaf  the  Pequots  had  fM-esented  him  with  100  ftthom  of  wampum,ir 
which,  when  Taaaaqvumsti  knew,  be  disapproved  of  it,  politicly  urging,  that 
if  the  English  were  conciliated  by  any  meaaa  towards  them,  it  mattered  not 
much  ab^t  Vneat, 

•  Narrative,  i.  116. 

f  We  believe  fliit  name  meant  Gray  foxes,  hence  Gray-lbx  iDdiani,  or  Pequots. 

i  Hist.  New  England,  83. 

4  Seehis  C0£2rc<Hmtin  I  CoU.  If  aia.  HisL  S4)e.  L  U7.  |  Ibid. 

f  ifiuAnd^HiaLCoLiLM. 
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We  are  ioibnDedy*  that  Ooniiecticiit  was  clained  by  right  of  eoaqueflt  at 
•ne  time  by  the  first  white  settlers,  who  found  much  of  it  cuhirated  and  set* 
tied  by  its  Indian  inbabitanti,  although  they  endeavored  that  it  should  be 
understood  otherwise.  The  numbers  of  the  natives  in  that  region  were 
^thousands,  who  had  three  kings,  viz.  Caimedieatey  i^inntMogj  and  Sassa- 
CUB."  CfmneeHeoU  was  "emperor,"  or  chief  of  chiefr^  an  elevation  in  whieb 
he  and  his  ancestors  had  stood  for  about  400  years,  accordmg  to  their  tra- 
ditions. 

About  the  time  the  English  had  determined  on  the  subjugation  of  the  Pe- 
quots,  Roger  WHSiama  wrote  to  Governor  WwUhnf  of  Massachusetts,  giving 
him  important  directions  how  thev  should  proceed  to  advantage,  and  what 
was  very  important  then,  gave  the  uillowing  rude  draft  of  their  country: — 

BHrvr  aannlhUeuUt 


Ohom- 1,1.  ow«ike,$  th* 
O  WetMhAoki,  wkera  vwnxoifi  \\\\  3  tr  4  bUh  from 

flhMentt,tiM  chief  nehiD,i«. 
K^-Otiok*  where  it  JltoMl«J|  aoolher  chier  Mchla. 

Rhrer. 

Najv»-  O  M^ni^t  where  k  Wtfttmrnmuk  naA  ow  ftieodi 

BiTer. 

In  the  same  letter,  Mr.  WVH&mM  urges  the  necesrity  of  employnig  ftillifid 
guides  for  the  Enf^ish  foroet ;  "as  shall  be  best  liked  of  [to]  be  taken  akmg 
to  direct,  eapecially  two  Pequts ;  viz.  Wtqiuu^  [whose  name  signified  a  swan^l 
and  WvMaacqviaAomndn^  valiant  men,  c^pecifulv  the  latter,  who  have  lived 
these  three  or  four  years  with  the  Nanhiggontieks,  and  know  eveiy  paai  and 
passage  amongst  them,  who  desire  armor  to  enter  their  houses." 

In  1634,  as  has  been  before  incklentally  mentioned,  one  Captain  Sons  was 
killed  by  the  Pequots^  while  upon  a  trading  expedition  in  Connecticut  River. 
Without  knowing  the  reason  of  their  killin|f  SUme,  the  English  demanded  the 
murderers  soon  after,  and  as  So$9mem8  was  mvolved  in  troubles  with  the  Nar- 
ragansets  and  all  his  neighbors,  he  thought  it  not  best  entirely  to  slight  the 
demand  of  the  Englisb ;  he  therefore  sent  messengen  to  Boston,  where  they 
arrived  6  November,  with  ofiers  of  peace,  ^ich,  after  considerable  delibera- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Elnglish,  were  aceepted,  and  a  treaty  was  entered  into 
on  the  9th  following. 

A  messenger  had  been  sent,  in  October,. upon  the  same  errand,  but  was 
dismissed  with  orders  to  infonn  SastaaUj  that  ne  must  send  persons  of  greater 
quality,  and  then  tiie  Enriish  would  treat  with  him.    ^He  brou^tr  >ays 


quality, 
tfirUhr 


finthrop,  "  two  bundles  m  sticks,  whereby  he  signified  how  many  beaver  and 
otter  skins  he  would  give  us  for  that  end,  and  great  store  of  wampompeage, 
(about  two  bushels,  by  his  description.)"  He  had  a  small  present  with  him, 
which  was  accepted  by  the  English,  who  gave  him  in  return,  "  a  moose  coat 
of  as  good  value.** 

The  treaty  entered  into  on  the  9  November,  1634,  between  the  Pequots  and 
Enffljsh,  stipulated  that  the  murderers  of  Captain  Sknu  riiould  be  given  up  to 
the  English,  of  whom  there  were  at  that  time  left  but  two,  as  attested  by  the 
ambassadors  of  iSaMaatf,  who  further  observed  in  explanation,  that  the  sachem 
in  whose  time  the  act  was  committed,  was  dead,  having  been  slain  in  a  war 
with  the  Dutch,  and  that  all  the  men  concerned  in  it,  except  two,  had  also 
died  of  the  small-pox.  This,  together*  with  the  facts  given  in  concerning  the 
death  of  Stone,  inclined  the  English  to  believe  the  account  altogether ;  and, 
but  for  what  happened  afkerwwds,  it  is  probaMe  that  the  hiMorians  of  that 

*  Bat  with  what  truth  I  know  not,  for  it  rests  upon  the  authority  of  Peters. 

i  Connecticut.  t  Niantick.  (  A  name  signifying  an  OtcCs  firsf.    8ume  IriUr 

I  Probably  Monanotlo. 
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period  would  have  relied  more  upon  the  Pequots'  own  account  than  the  gen* 
eial  Tumon  Such  are  the  events  of  time— a  circumstance  may  chaoge  the 
fitte,  nay,  the  character  of  a  nation,  for  a  period,  in  the  eyes  of  many  genera 
Cionai    But 

"  O  Time !  ibe  beauUfier  of  the  dead ! 
Adorner  of  the  ruin  !— comforter, 
And  only  healer,  when  the  heart  hath  Med ! 
Time,  the  conrecter  where  oar  judgmenti  err." 

In  the  progreae  of  the  treaty,  the  Pequot  ambaflBadws  aaid,  that  if  the  two 
men  then  living  who  had  been  concerned  in  Stones  death,  *^  were  worthy  of 
death,  they  would  move  their  sachem  to  deliver  them*  to  the  English,  but  that 
as  to  themeelvoB,  they  had  no  power  to  do  so,  and  at  once  urged  the  justness 
of  their  act  widiout  oualification.  iSStofie,  thev  said,  came  into  their  river  and 
eeized  upon  two  of  their  men,  and  bound  them  hand  and  foot,  and,  in  that 
situation,  obliged  them  to  pilot  him  up  the  river.  When  he  had  gone  up  as 
fiur  as  he  desired,  himself  and  two  other  white  men,  and  ^e  two  manacled 
Indians,  went  on  shore.  Meanwhile  they  had  been  watched  by  nine  Indian^ 
who,  when  they  found  the  Engjiahraen  asleep  on  the  following  night;  fell  upon 
chem  and  massacred  them. 

Considering  the  state  of  the  Indians,  no  Mame  could  be  attached  to  them  ibr 
this  act ;  two  of  their  countrymen  were  in  the  hands  of  an  unknown  people, 
who,  fi!t)m  every  appearance,  were  about  to  put  them  to  death,  and  it  was  by 
an  act  of  pure  benevolence  and  heroism  that  they  delivered  them  out  of  the 
bands  of  an  invading  foe. 

Therefore,  being  satisfied  with  the  account  the  English  agreed  to  have 
peace  with  them,  provided  th^  would  give  up  the  two  men  when  they  dkould 
aend  for  them;  ''to  yeld  up  Connecticut;*'  to  give  400  fiithom  of  wampom, 
and  40  beaver  and  taO  otter  skins ;  and  that  the  English  should  immediately 
send  a  vessel  with  a  cargo  of  cloth  to  trade  with  thera« 

The  names  of  these  ambassadors  are  not  recorded ;  but  one  signed  the  treaty 
with  the  marie  of  a  bow  and  arrow,  and  the  other  with  that  of  a  hand. 

The  same  day  about  2  or  300  Narragansets  were  ctiscovered  at  Nepooset, 
who  had  marched  out  for  the  purpose  of  killing  these  ambassadors.  This 
discovery  being  made  before  the  treaty  was  concluded,  the  English  met  them 
mt  Roxbury,  and  there  negotiated  a  treaty  between  the  Pequots  and  them.  For 
the  fiutherance  of  which,  the  Pequots  instructed  the  English  to  present  them 
with  a  portion  of  the  wampom  which  they  were  to  give  to  them ;  but  not  as 
cominff  from  them,  because  they  disdained  to  purchase  peace  of  that  nation. 
The  Narraganseti  readily  conceding  to  the  wishes  of  the  English,  all  parties 
retired  satisfied. 

Distrust  soon  ^rew  agun  into  antipathy ;  it  havins;  been  reported  that  Stone 
and  those  with  him  were  treacherously  surprised  by  the  Pequots  who  had 
ffone  on  board  his  vessel  in  a  friendly  manner  to  trade ;  and  seeing  Captain 
Sone  asleep  in  his  cabin,  they  killed  him,  and  the  other  men  one  ailer  the  othei^ 
except  Captain  Mtrtorif  who,  it  seems,  was  with  him ;  he  being  a  resolute  man, 
defended  himself  for  some  time  in  the  cook-room,  but  at  lengdi,  some  powder, 
which  for  the  more  ready  use  he  had  placed  in  an  open  vessel,  took  fire  and 
exploded,  by  which  he  was  so  seriouslv  injured,  especially  in  his  eyes,  that  he 
could  hold  out  no  longer,  and  be  was  forthwith  despatched  by  them. 

This  matter  at  length  having  become  fixed  in  the  minds  of  the  EInglish 
according  to  the  latter  relation,  they  were  the  more  ready  to  charge  other 
circumstances  of  a  like  nature  upon  the  Pequots.  On  the  20  July,  1636^  as 
Mr.  John  Oldham  was  on  his  passage  passing  near  Manisses,  that  is,  Block 
Island,  in  a  small  pinnace,  14  Nanraganset  Indians  attacked  and  killed  him,  and 
made  his  crew  prisoners,  which  consisted  only  of  two  boys  and  two  Nanraganset 
Indiana.  The  same  day,  as  John  Gallop  was  on  his  passage  fix>m  Connecticut, 
in  a  hark  of  20  tons,  an  adverse  wind  drove  him  near  the  same  island.  On 
fleeing  a  vessel  in  possession  of  Indians,  he  bore  down  upon  her,  and  im- 
mediately knew  her  to  be  Captain  OidkanCs.  He  hailed  those  on  board,  but 
received  no  answer,  and  soon  saw  a  boat  pass  from  the  vessel  to  the  shore 
taSi  of  men  and  goods.  As  Gallop  neared  the  suspicious  vessel,  she  slipped 
her  fiistening^  and  the  wmd  being  ofif  the  land  drilled  her  towards  Nanaj^* 
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■et  Notwithstanding  some  of  the  Indians  were  armed  whh  eons  and  swordi^ 
OaUopf  behie  in  a  stouter  vessel,  resolved  on  running  them  down ;  he  there- 
fore made  all  sail,  and  immediately  stemmed  the  pirate  vessel  on  the  quarter 
with  such  force  as  nearly  to  overset  her,  and  in  their  fright  six  Indians  jumped 
overboard  and  were  drowned.  The  rest  standing  npon  the  defensive,  and 
being  yet  far  superior  in  numbens  to  GaUop^s  crew,  which  consisted  of  two  little 
boys  and  one  man,  to  board  them  was  thought  too  hazardous ;  GaOop  therefore 
stood  off  to  repeat  his  broadside  method  of  attack.  Meanwhile  he  contrived 
to  lash  his  anchor  to  his  bows  m  such  a  manner,  that  when  he  came  down 
upon  the  Indians  a  second  time,  the  force  was  sufficient  to  drive  the^uke  of 
the  anchor  through  their  quarter ;  which,  holding  there,  both  vessels  floated 
along  together.  The  Indians  had  now  become  so  terrified,  that  they  stood  not 
to  the  fi^t,  but  kept  in  the  hold  of  the  pinnace.  Galhp  fired  in  upon  them 
sundry  times,  but  without  much  execution,  and  meantime  the  vessels  got  loose 
from  one  anotlter,  and  GaUop  stood  off  apin  for  a  third  attack.  As  soon  as  he 
was  clear  of  them,,  four  more  of  the  Indians  jnmped  overboard,  and  were  also 
drowned.  Gallop  now  ventured  to  board  his  prize.  One  of  the  remaining 
Indians  came  up  and  surrendered,  and  was  bound ;  another  came  up  and 
submitted,  whom  they  also  bound,  but  fearing  to  have  both  on  board,  this  last 
was  cast  into  the  sea.  Two  out  of  the  14  now  remained,  who  had  got  posses- 
sion of  the  hold  of  the  pinnace,  and  there  successfully  defended  rtiemselves 
with  their  swords  asainst  their  enemy.  Captain  Oldham  was  found  dead  in 
the  vessel,  concealed  under  an  old  seine,  and  as  his  body  was  not  entirely  cold, 
it  was  evident  that  he  had  been  killed  about  the  time  his  pinnace  was  discov- 
ered by  GaUop, 

From  the  condition  in  which  OldhattCs  body  was  found,  it  was  quite  uncer- 
tain whether  he  had  fallen  in  an  affray,  or  been  murdered  deliberately ;  but  it 
is  very  probable  that  the  former  was  the  fact,  because  it  was  uncommon  for 
the  Indians  to  disfigure  the  slain,  unless  killed  as  enemies,  and  OldhanCs  body 
was  shoQkingly  mangled.  But  Captain  Oldham  had  been  killed  by  the  Indians, 
and  the  cry  of  vengeance  was  up,  and  cool  investigation  must  not  be  looked 
for.  The  murder  had  been  committed  by  the  Indians  of  Manisses,  but  Ma- 
nisses  was  under  the  Narragansets ;  therefore  it  was  believed  that  the  Narra- 
gansets  had  contrived  his  death  because  he  was  carrying  into  effect  the  articles 
of  the  late  treaty  between  the  Pequots  and  English. 

The  two  boys  who  were  with  Mr.  Oldham  were  not  injured^  and  were 
immediatelv  given  up  and  sent  to  Boston,  where  they  ai-rived  the  30th  of  the 
same  month.  As  soon  as  Jftfian/winofrioA  heard  of  the  afiair  of  Captain  Oldham^ 
he  ordered  J*4Snignt  to  send  for  the  bo^s  and  goods  to  Block  Island.  The 
boys  he  caused  to  be  delivered  to  Mr.  WdUams^  and  the  goods  he  held  subject 
to  the  order  of  the  English  of  Massachusetts. 

MeanwhOe,  26  July,  the  two  Indians  who  were  in  Mr.  Oldham^B  pinnace 
when  she  was  taken,  were  sent  by  Canomctts  to  Governor  Vane.  They 
brought  a  letter  from  Bogtr  H^ilHam»,  which  gave  an  account  of  the  whole 
afi&ir,  and  some  cireumstances  led  the  English  to  believe  these  messengers 
were  accessory  to  the  death  of  Oldham ;  but  we  know  not  if  any  thing  further 
were  ever  done  about  it.  The  same  letter  informed  the  governor  that  Mian- 
tunnomoh  had  gone,  with  200  men  in  17  canoes,  ''to  take  revenge,  &c." 

These  events  and  transactions  soon  caused  the  convening  of  the  governor 
and  council  of  Massachusetts,  who  forthwith  declared  war  against  the  Indians 
of  Manisses.  Accordingly  90  men  were  raised  and  put  under  the  command 
of  Captain  John  ErulecaU,  who  was  general  of  the  expedition.  John  UnderhUl 
and  Mxihanitl  Turner  were  captains,  and  Jenyton  and  Davenport  ensigns. 
Endecoifs  instructions  were  to  nut  to  death  the  men  of  Block  island,  but  to 
make  captives  of  the  women  and  children.  This  armament  set  forth  in  three 
pinnaces,  with  two  Indians  as  guides,  25  September,  1636. 

On  arriving  at  Manisses  they  saw  many  Indians,  but  could  not  get  near 
them.  At  Pequot  harbor,  a  part  of  the  armament  seized  a  quantity  of  corn 
belonging  to  the  Pequots,  and  were  attacked  and  obliged  to  fly.  However,  the 
NarrasfansetB  reported  thai  there  were  13  Pequots  killed  during  the  expedition. 
The  English  were  satisfied  that  they  had  harbored  the  murderers  of  Oldham^ 
which  occasioned  their  sailing  to  Pequot  harbor.  It  being  now  late  in  th« 
season,  the  expedition  was  given  up,  to  be  resumed  eariy  in  the  spring; 
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Tbe  Pequots,  being  now  left  to  themselves,  commenced  depredations  wher- 
ever they  dared  appear.  About  the  beginning  of  October,  as  five  men  from 
8aybrook  were  collecting  hay  at  a  meadow  four  miles  above  that  place,  they 
were  attacked,  and  one  of  them,  named  BvUeHkH  was  taken  and  killed ;  from 
which  circumstance  the  meadow  still  bears  his  name.  About  14  days  after, 
two  men  were  taken  in  a  corafield  two  miles  from  Saybrook  fort  There  were 
mx  of  tlie  whites,  and  they  were  surrounded  by  2  or  dOO  Indkms,  yet  ail  escaped 
but  two.  Thus  iraboldened  by  success,  they  carried  their  depredations  within 
bowshot  of  Saybrook  fort,  killing  one  cow  and  shoodng  arrows  into  sundry 
others. 

On  the  21  October,  Manhmnomok^  fearing  for  the  safety  of  his  English  friends^ 
came  to  Boston,  accompanied  by  two  of  Cananiau^s  sons,  another  sachem,  and 
about  20  men.  Kutahamakin  had  given  notice  of  his  coming,  and  a  company 
of  soldiers  met  him  at  Roxbury  and  escorted  him  into  the  town.  Here  be  entered 
into  a  treaty  with  the  English,  by  which  it  was  mutually  agreed  that  neither 
afaould  make  peace  with  the  Pequots  without  the  consent  of  the  other ;  and  to 
put  to  death  or  deliver  up  murderers. 

About  the  same  time,  John  TUUy  was  taken  and  killed,  and  tortured  in  a 
most  barbarous  manner.  As  he  was  sailing  down  Connecticut  River  in  his 
baik,  he  landed  about  three  miles  above  Saybrook  fort,  and  having  shot  at  some 
ibwl,  the  report  of  his  gun  directed  the  Indians  to  the  epoL  They  took  him 
nrooner  at  first,  and  then  cut  oft^  his  hands  and  feet  He  lived  three  days  after 
nis  hands  were  cut  o%  and  bore  this  torture  without  complaint,  which  gained 
him  the  reputation  of  being  ^a  stout  man"  among  his  tormentors.  These 
fiicts  were  reported  by  the  Indians  themselves.  An<Mher  man  who  was  with 
ISUey  was  at  the  same  time  kiUed. 

On  the  22  February,  Lieutenant  Gardner  and  nine  men  went  out  of  Saybrook 
Ibrt,  and  were  drawn  into  an  ambush,  where  four  of  them  were  killed,  and  the  rest 
escaped  with  great  difficulty. 

On  April  15^  six  men  and  three  women  were  killed  at  Weathersfteld.  They  at 
tbe  same  time  killed  20  cows  and  a  horse,  and  carried  awa^  two  yoimg  women. 

Alarm  was  now  general  throughout  the  English  plantations.  MicmtunnofMh 
having  sent  a  messenger  to  Boston  to  notify  the  English  that  the  Pequots  had 
sent  away  their  women  and  children  to  an  island,  40  men  were  immediately 
sent  to  Narraganset  to  join  others  raised  by  Mtanhtnnomohj  with  the  intention 
of  fidling  upon  them  by  surprise. 

In  the  mean  time,  Captain  Masovty  with  a  company  of  90  men,  had  been 
raised  by  Connecticut  and  sent  into  the  Pequot  country.    He  was  accom- 

Snied  by  Uivctu  and  a  large  body  of  his  warriors,  who,  in  their  march  to 
^brook,  15  May,  fell  upon  about  30  Pequots  and  killed  7  of  them.  One 
bemg  taken  alive,  to  their  everlasting  disgrace  it  will  be  remembered,  that  the 
English  caused  him  to  be  tortured ;  and  the  heads  of  all  the  slain  were  cut  ofl^ 
and  set  up  on  the  walls  of  tbe  fort* 

Immediately  after  Captains  Mcuon  and  UnderhiU  set  out  to  attack  one  of  the 
ibrCs  of  SassacuB,  This  fort  was  situated  upon  an  eminence  in  the  present 
town  of  Groton,  Connecticut  The  English  arrived  in' its  vicinity  on  the  25th 
of  May ;  and  on  the  26th,  before  day,  with  about  500  Indians,  encompassed  it, 
and  bej^  a  furious  attack.  The  Mohegans  and  Narragansets  discovered  great 
fear  on  approaching  the  fort,  and  could  not  believe  that  the  English  would 
dare  to  attack  it  When  they  came  to  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  it  was 
situated.  Captain  Mason  was  apprehensive  of  being  abandoned  by  them,  and, 
making  a  halt,  sent  for  CThccv,  wiio  led  the  Mohegans,  and  Weqaa$\  their  pilot, 
who  was  a  fugitive  Pequot  chief,t  and  urged  them  not  to  desert  him,  but  to 
follow  him  at  any  distance  they  pleased.  These  Indians  had  all  along  told  the 
English  they  dared  not  fight  tbe  Pequots,  but  boasted  how  thty  themselves 
would  fight     MoMon  told  them  now  they  should  see  whether  Englishmen 

*  Wttahrop'9  Journal,  and  Masorit  Hist.  Peqaot  War. — Dr.  Mather't  account  of  this  affair 
has  been  given  in  tbe  life  of  Unca$, 

t  T^  same,  it  W  believed,  elsewhere  called  Waquath  Cook ;  "  which  Wequa^  (say«  Dr. 
/.  Mtther)  waj  by  birth  a  sachem  of  that  place  [where  SasaacuM  lived],  but  upon  some  disgust 
ivceived,  he  went  from  the  Pequots  to  the  NarragaadeU,  and  became  a  chief  captain  under 
iJ'^Relation,  47. 
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would  light  or  not  Notwithstanding  their  boastingB,  the^  could  not  overcome 
the  terror  which  the  name  of  Sa$8acu$  had  inspired  in  them,  and  they  kept  at 
a  safe  distance  until  the  fight  was  over ;  hut  assbted  considerably  in  repelling 
Che  attacks  of  the  Pequots,  in  the  retreat  from  the  fort ; — ^for  their  warriorsy  on 
recovering  fix>m  their  consternation,  collected  in  a  connderable  body,  and 
fought  the  confederates  for  many  miles. 

The  English  had  but  77  men,  which  were  divided  into  two  companies,  one 
led  by  Jtfaram,  and  the  other  by  UndarkUL  The  Indians  were  all  within  their 
fort,  asleep  in  their  wigwams,  and  the  barking  of  a  dog  was  the  first  notice 
they  had  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  vet  very  few  knew  the  cause  of  the 
alarm,  until  met  by  the  naked  swords  of  the  foe.  The  fort  had  two  entrances 
at  opposite  points,  into  which  each  party  of  English  were  led,  sword  in  hand. 
^mmuxl  Wanux!^^  was  the  cry  of  &iMaeiir«  men ;  and  such  was  their 
mirprise,  that  they  made  venr  feeble  resistance.  Having  only  their  own 
missile  weapons,  they  could  cfo  nothing  at  hand  to  hand  with  the  English 
tapiers.  They  were  pursued  from  wigwam  to  wigwam,  and  slaughter^  in 
every  secret  place.  Women  and  children  were  cut  to  pieces,  while  endeavor- 
ing to  hide  themselves  in  and  under  their  beds.  At  length  fire  was  set  in  the 
mats  that  covered  the  wigwams,  which  furiously  spread  over  the  whole  fort, 
and  the  dead  and  dying  were  together  consumed.  A  part  of  the  English  had 
formed  a  circumference  upon  the  outside,  and  shot  such  as  attempted  to  fly. 
Many  ascended  the  pickets  to  escape  the  flames,  but  were  shot  down  by  those 
stationed  for  that  purpose.  About  600  persons  were  supposed  to  iiave  perish- 
ed in  this  fight;  or,  perhaps  I  should  say,  massacre. f  There  were  but  two 
English  killml,  and  but  one  of  those  by  the  enemy,  and  about  90  wounded. 
Stuaacus  himself  was  in  another  fort ;  and,  being  inmrmed  of  the  ravages  of 
the  English,  destroyed  his  habitations,  and,  with  about  80  others,  fled  to  the 
Mohawks,  who  treacherously  beheaded  him,  and  sent  his  scalp  to  the  English. 

The  author  of  the  foUowing  lines  in  ^  Yamoyden,"  alludes  to  this  melan- 
choly event  happily,  though  not  truly  :-^ 

''  And  SassacOus,  now  no  more,  On  Mystic's  banks,  in  one  red  ni{^(: 

Lord  of  a  thousand  bowmen,  fled ;  Tbe  once  far-dreaded  Ic'inj^  in  Tain 

And  all  the  chiefs,  his  boast  before,  Sought  safety  in  inglorious  flight ; 

Were  mingled  with  the  unhonored  dead.  Andreft  of  all  his  rml  pride, 

Sannap  and  Sagamore  were  slain,  By  the  fierce  Maqoa^  hand  he  died.'' 

One  of  the  most  unfeeling  passages  flows  from  the  pen  of  Hidhardy  in  bis 
account  of  this  war ;  which,  together  with  the  &ct  he  records,  forms  a  most 
distressing  picture  of  depravity.  We  would  gladly  turn  fiom  it,  but  justice 
to  the  Indians  demands  it,  and  we  give  it  in  his  own  words: — 

The  Narragansets  had  surrounded  ''some  himdreds"  of  the  Pequots,  and 
kept  them  until  some  of  Captain  l&oughion^s  soldiers  ''made  an  easy  con- 
quest of  them."  "  The  men  among  them  to  the  number  of  30,  were  presendy 
turned  into  Charon*s  feny-boat,  under  the  conmiand  of  Skipper  QaUopj  who 
dispatched  them  a  little  without  the  harbor ! " 

Thus  were  30  Indians  taken  into  a  vessel,  carried  out  to  sea,  murdered,  and, 
in  the  agonies  of  death,  thrown  overboard,  to  be  buried  under  tlie  silent 
waves !  Whereabouts  they  were  captured,  or  "  without "  what  " harbor"  they 
perished,  we  are  not  informed ;  but,  from  the  nature  of  the  circumstances,  it 
would  seem  that  they  were  taken  on  the  borders  of  the  Narraganset  country, 
and  murdered  at  the  mouth  of  some  of  the  adjacent  harbors. 

That  these  poor  wretches  were  thus  revengefully  sacrificed,  should  have 
been  enoueh  to  allay  the  hatred  in  the  human  breast  of  all  who  knew  It, 
especially  ttie  historian!  But  he  must  imagine  that,  in  their  passage  to  their 
^ve,  they  did  not  go  in  a  vessel  of  human  contrivance,  but  in  a  boat  beknig> 
mg  to  a  river  of  hell !  thereby  forestalling  his  reader's  mind  that  they  had 
been  sent  to  that  abode. 

*  Allen's  History  of  the  Pequot  War.  It  signified,  EnglUhmen!  Engliahmtn!  In  MoMmf* 
history,  it  is  written  Owtxnux.    Allen  merely  copied  from  Mcuon^  with  a  few  such  variations. 

t  "It  was  supposed,"  says  Mather, **  that  no  less  than  500 or  600  Pequot  souls  were  brooght 
down  to  hell  that  day."  Relation,  47.  We  in  charity  suppose,  that  by  hell  the  doctor  only 
tdcalL 
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Notwithstanding  ^be  great  slaughter  at  Misdck,  there  were  great  numben 
of  Pequots  in  the  country,  who  were  hunted  fiom  swamp  to  swamp,  and  their 
numbers  thinned  continually,  until  a  remnant  promised  to  appear  no  more  as 
a  nation. 

The  English,  under  Captain  SUmgkUm,  came  into  Pequot  Riyer  about  a 
fortnight  after  the  Mistick  fight,  and  assisted  in  the  vroik  of  their  extermina- 
tion. After  his  anrival  in  the  enemy's  country,  he  wrote  to  the  governor  of 
Massachuaetts,  as  follows:  "By  this  pinnace,  you  ehall  receive  48  or  50 
-women  and  children,  unless  tliere  stay  any  here  to  be  helpfiil,  &c.  Concern- 
ing which,  there  is  one,  I  formerly  mentioned,  that  is  the  fairest  and  lamst 
that  I  saw  amongst  them,  to  whom  I  have  given  a  coate  to  cloathe  her.  It  is 
my  desire  to  have  her  for  a  servant,  if  it  may  stand  vrith  your  good  liking,  else 
not.  There  is  a  litde  squaw  that  steward  Oulaeui  desireth,  to  whom  he  hath 
siven  a  coate.  Lieut  Davenpcrt  also  desireth  one,  to  wit,  a  small  one,  that 
hath  three  strokes  upon  her  stomach,  thus:  —  |||  -|~'  ^^  desireth  her,  if  it 
will  stand  with  your  good  liking.  iSoiomofi,  the  Indian,  desireth  a  young  littto 
squaw,  which  I  know  not 

^  At  presei^Mr.  Haunes,  Mr.  Jbudlo^  Captun  Mamm^  and  90  men  are  with 
w  in  Pequot  River,  and  we  shall  the  next  week  jotne  in  seeing  what  we  can 
do  agamst  SoMocitf,  and  another  great  sagamore,  ^fonoiMiffudt,  [JIfommotto.] 
Here  is  yet  good  work  to  be  done,  and  now  dear  it  will  cost  is  unknown. 
SanatuB  is  resolved  to  sell  his  life,  and  so  the  other  with  their  company,  aa 
dear  as  they  can."* 

Periiaps  it  will  be  judged  that  Sbmgftlofi  was  looking  more  after  the  profit 
arising  m>m  the  sale  of  captives,  than  for  warriors  to  fight  with.  Indeed, 
Ma$wf$  account  does  not  give  him  much  credit 

Speaking  of  the  English  employed  in  this  expedition,  WoUxU  thus  iro- 
nxHtalizes  them : — 

"  Tbeie  were  the  men,  this  was  the  Utile  bend. 
That  durst  the  force  of  the  new  world  withstand. 
These  were  the  men  that  by  their  swords  made  way 
For  peace  and  safety  in  America." 

Vacart  HoiyaB,44. 

There  was  a  manifest  disposition  on  the  part  of  Uneas,  CmumixuB^ 
MuEntwrnomek  and  JV^fiiml^  and  peihaps  other  chiefi,  to  screen  the  poor, 
denounced,  and  flyinf[  Pequots,  who  had  escaped  the  fiames  and  swords 
of  tiie  English  in  their  war  with  them.  Part  of  a  correspondence  about 
these  sachems'  harl>oring  them,  between  IL  fftUicans  and  tne  governor  of 
Massachusetts^  is  preserved  in  the  Collections  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society;  from  which  it  appears,  that  Massachusetts  had  requested  Mr. 
PfUUtuns  to  explain  to  the  chiefs  the  consejquences  to  be  depended  upon,  if 
they  did  not  stnctlv  observe  their  agreement  in  recard  to  the  fugitive  Pequots. 
Ola»h\  carried  to  Mr.  WUUama  a  letter  firom  the  Massachusetts  govemor  upon 
this  subject  After  he  had  obeyed  its  contents,  as  far  as  he  was  able,  he 
answer^  tliat  he  went  with  Oituh  <*  to  the  Nanbiggonticks,  and  having  got 
Cafunudeui  sod  MSanhmnomu^  with  theur  council,  toother,  I  acquainted  them 
fid^bfully  with  the  contents  of  your  letter,  boih  grievances  ana  fhreaUmmn ; 
and  to  deoKmstrate,  I  produced  the  copy  of  £e  lesgue,  (which  Mr.  [Sir 
Henry]  Fane  sent  me,)  and,  with  breaking  of  a  straw  in  two  or  three  places,  I 
■bowed  them  what  they  had  done." 

These  chiefs  gave  Mr.  ffUUame  to  understand,  that,  when  Mr.  Govemor 
nnderstood  what  thev  had  to  say,  he  would  be  satisfied  with  their  conduct; 
that  they  did  not  wish  to  make  trouble,  but  they  *^cindd  rdaU  mamf  particulars 
uketein  ike  Englith  had  kroken  their  mindsei^  since  the  war. 

In  reflard  to  some  squaws  that  had  escaped  firom  the  English,  Canomeus 
mid  he  had  not  seen  any,  but  heard  of  some,  and  immediately  ordered  them  to 
be  carried  back  aoain,  and  had  not  since  heard  of  them,  but  would  now  have 
the  country  searched  for  them,  to  satisfy  the  governor. 

AEanlunnomoh  said  he  had  never  heaid  of  but  six,  nor  saw  but  four  of  them ; 

*  MaPT^npt  letter  of  Captain  StougkUm,  on  file  among  our  state  papers. 

*  ^oiaashftAr,  >Vi//Mtm«  writes  his  name. 
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which  beuig  brought  to  him,  he  was  ^ngiTt  ^^^  adced  those  who  brought  them 
why  thev  did  not  cany  them  to  Mr.  mUtami,  that  he  mig^t  conyey  diem  to 
the  Eufflish.  They  told  him  the  squaws  were  lame,  aud  could  not  go ;  upon 
which  Mianhmnomoh  sent  to  Mr.  friUiams  to  come  and  take  them.  Mr.  frt{- 
Uam9  could  not  attend  to  it,  and  in  his  turn  ordered  MUxnJhmnamoh  to  do  it, 
who  said  he  was  busy  and  could  not ;  ''as  indeed  he  was  (says  ffWami)  in  a 
strange  kind  of  solemnity,  wherein  the  sachims  eat  nothinff  but  at  nijB[bt,  and 
all  the  natives  round  about  the  country  were  feasted."  In  the  mean  tune  the 
squaws  escaped. 

Mtanhmnomok  said  he  was  sony  that  the  governor  should  think  he  wanted 
these  squaws,  for  he  did  not  Mr.  ffiUiams  told  him  he  knew  of  his  sending 
for  one.  Of  this  charge  he  fairly  cleared  himself  nying»  the  one  sent  for  was 
not  for  himself^  but  for  Sauamun,^  who  was  lying  lame  at  his  house ;  that 
Saaaamun  fell  in  there  in  bis  way  to  Pequt,  whither  he  had  been  sent  by  the 
governor.  The  souaw  he  wanted  was  a  sachem's  daughter,  who  had  been  a 
particular  friend  or  MianiunMmoh  during  his  lifetime ;  therefore,  in  kindness 
to  his  dead  friend,  he  wished  to  ransom  her. 

Moreover,  Mantunnonwh  said,  he  and  his  people  were  true  "to  the  En^ish 
in  Ufe  or  death,"  and  but  for  which,  he  said,  (Atue  [Unkua]  and  his  Mohiga- 
neucks  had  long  since  proved  false,  as  he  still  feared  they  would.  For,  he 
said,  thev  had  never  found  a  Pequot,  and  added,  *^  Chenock  tjuit  toeiofimaUr 
mucksS^  that  is,  <<Did  ever  friends  deal  so  with  friends?"  Mr.  WQ&amt 
requiring  more  particular  explanation,  MmdunnmnoK  proceeded : — 

"  My  brother,  FotacwA,  had  seized  upon  PvUaquppmmcky  ^uamt,  and  20 
Pequots,  and  60  squaws ;  they  killed  three  and  bound  the  rest,  whom  they 
watched  all  night.  Then  they  sent  for  tlie  English,  and  delivered  them  in 
the  morning  to  them.  I  came  by  land,  according  to  promise,  with  200  men, 
killing  10  Pequots  by  the  way.  I  desireid  to  see  the  great  sachem  PuttaqupDU" 
uncky  whom  my  brother  had  taken,  who  was  now  in  the  English  houses,  out 
the  English  thrust  at  me  with  a  pike  many  times,  that  I  durst  not  come  near 
the  door." 

Mr.  fFiUiams  told  him  they  did  not  know  him,  else  they  would  not ;  but 
Mianiurmomoh  answered,  **  All  my  company  were  disheartened,  and  they  all, 
and  CuUhamoauene^  desired  to  be  gone."  Besides,  he  said,  **  two  of  my  m^ 
Wagonckwhtdj  and  Maunamok  [MeihamoK]  were  their  guides  to  Sesquankit, 
from  the  river's  mouth."  Upon  which,  Mr.  WiUiams  adds  to  the  governor : 
"  Sir,  I  dare  not  stir  coals,  but  I  saw  them  too  much  disregarded  by  many." 

Mr.  WiUiams  told  the  sachems  ''they  received  Pequts  and  wampom  without 
Mr.  Governor's  consent.  Cannmmicus  replied,  that  although  he  and  jftfianftm- 
nomu  had  paid  many  hundred  fiitliom  of  wampum  to  their  soldiers,  as  Mr. 
Governor  did,  yet  he  had  not  received  one  yard  of  beads  nor  a  Pequt  Nor, 
saith  MRaniunnomu^  did  I,  but  one  small  present  fh>m  four  women  of  Long 
Island,  which  were  no  PequtB,  but  of  that  isle,  being  afraid,  desired  to  put 
themselves  under  my  protection." 

The  Pequot  war  has  generaUy  been  looked  upon  with  regret,  by  all  good 
men,  since.  To  extenninate  a  people  before  thev  had  any  opportunity  to 
become  enlightened,  that  is,  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  reason  of  other 
usages  towaj^s  their  fellow  beings  than  those  in  which  they  had  been  brought 
up,  IS  a  great  cause  of  lamentation ;  and  if  it  proves  any  thing,  it  proves  that 
fireat  ignorance  and  barbarism  luriced  in  the  hearts  of  their  exterminators. 
We  do  not  mean  to  exclude  by  this  remark  the  great  body  of  the  present 
inhabitants  of  the  earth  from  the  charge  of  such  barbarism. 

In  the  records  of  the  United  Colonies  for  the  year  1647,  it  is  mentioned  that 
**  Mr.  John  WwOvnp  making  claim  to  a  great  quantity  of  land  at  Niantic  by 
purehase  from  the  Indians,  gave  in  to  the  commissioners  a  petition  in  those 
words :— « Whereas  I  had  the  land  of  Niautick  by  a  deed  of  gm  arid  purchase 
from  the  sachem  [Sassacus]  before  the  [Pequot]  wars,  I  desire  the  commis- 
sioners will  be  pleased  to  confirm  it  unto  me,  and  clear  it  from  any  claim  of 

*  Probably  the  same  mentioned  aAerwards.    He  miglit  bave  been  the  famoas  John  Saua- 
man^  or  bis  brotber  RmoUmd. 
t  Perhaps  Wahgumacui,  or  WahgumacuL 
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Enjlflieh  and  Indiaofl^  aocordkiff  to  the  equity  of  the  case.'  **  Whdknp  had  no 
^writing  from  Saasacus^  and  full  ten  yean  had  elapsed  since  the  transaction,  but 
JFYinnahuh^  fVawiberqiuuktj  and  Anivppo  testified  some  time  aAer,  that  ''upon 
their  knowledge  before  the  wars  were  against  the  Pequots,  Sii99acu8  tneir 
eachem  of  Niantic  did  call  them  and  all  his  men  together,  and  told  that  he  was 
resolved  to  give  his  country  to  the  governor's  son  of  the  Massachusetts,  who 
lived  then  at  Pattaquaasat  alias  Connecticut  River's  mouth,  and  all  his  men 
declared  themselves  willing  therewith.  Thereupon  he  went  to  him  to  Patta- 
quassets,  and  when  he  came  back  he  told  them  he  had  sranted  all  his  country 
to  him  the  said  governor's  son,  and  said  he  Mras  his  good  friend,  and  he  hoped 
he  would  send  some  English  thither  some  time  herrafler.  Moreover,  he  told 
him  he  had  received  coats  fimm  him  for  it,  which  they  saw  him  biing  home." 
This  was  not  said  by  those  Lidians  themselves,  but  several  Enj^ish  said  thev 
heard  them  sty  «o.  The  comnuwioners^  however,  set  aside  his  claim  witn 
considerable  appearsnce  of  independence. 

Dr.  Dwight  thus  closes  his  poem  upon  the  destruction  of  the  Pequots: — 

"  Undaunted,  on  their  foes  they  fiercely  flew ; 
As  fierce  the  dosky  warriors  crowd  the  fight ; 
Drapair  inspires :  to  combat's  face  they  glue ; 
With  mans  ana  shouts,  they  race,  unknowing  fli^t, 
And  aose  their  sollen  eyes,  in  shades  c»f  endless  DighL 

Indulge,  my  native  hmd,  indulge  the  tear 

That  steals,  impassioned,  o'er  a  nation's  doom. 
To  me,  eaeh  tww  from  Adam's  stock  is  near, 

And  sorrows  fall  opon  aa  Indian's  tomb." 

And,  O  ve  chiefs !  in  yonder  starry  home, 

Accept  the  humble  tribute  of  this  rhyme. 

Your  gallant  deeds,  b  Greece,  or  haughty  Rome, 

By  Maro  sunr ,  or  Hoaier*8  harp  sublime. 

Had  charmed  the  world's  wide  round,  and  triumphed  over  time.'* 

Another,  already  mentioned,  and  the  next  in  consequence  to  Sassaeua^  was 
MoifoifOTTO.  Hubbard  calls  him  a  *<  noted  Indian,"  whose  wifb  and  children 
^11  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  and  as  ''it  was  known  to  be  by  her  media- 
tion that  two  English  maids  (that  were  taken  away  from  Weathersfield,  upon 
Connecticut  River)  were  saved  from  death,  in  requittal  of  whose  pitfr  and 
humanity,  the  life  of  herself  and  children  was  not  only  granted  her,  but  she 
was  'm  special  recommended  to  the  care  of  Gk>v.  WiiUhrop^  of  Massachusetts." 
MonoMfUo  fled  with  Saaeaau  to  the  Mohawks,  for  protection,  with  several 
noore  chiefs.  He  was  not  killed  by  them,  as  Saesacus  was,  but  escaped  fiom 
them  wounded,  and  probably  died  by  the  hands  of  his  English  enemies.  He 
is  thus  mentioned  by  Gk>vemor  WoUaU^  in  his  poem  upon  WiiUhnp^s  agen* 
cy,  &c 

"  Prince  MononoUo  sees  his  souadrons  fly, 

And  on  our  general  having  fixed  his  eye, 

Rage  and  revenge  his  spirits  quickening, 

He  sat  a  mortal  arrow  in  the  string." 

On  the  5  August,  1637,  Governor  Wtidhrtip  makes  the  foDowinff  entry  in  his 
journal : — *^  Mr.  LidUiw^  Mr.  Pindkeon,  and  about  12  more,  came  by  land  from 
Connecticut,  and  brought  with  them  a  part  of  the  skin  and  lock  of  hair  of 
SoMOu  and  his  brother  and  5  other  Pequod  sachems^  who  bein|^  fled  to  the 
Mohawks  for  shelter,  with  their  wampom  (being  to  the  value  or  £500)  were 
hf  them  surprised  and  skin,  with  20  or  their  best  men.  JMbnonottoA  was  also 
taken,  but  escaped  wounded.  They  brought  news  also  of  divers  other  Pequodi 
-which  had  been  slain  by  other  Indians,  and  their  heads  brought  to  the  English ; 
00  that  now'there  had  been  slain  and  taken  between  8  and  S^." 

The  first  troubles  with  the  Pequots  have  abready  been  noticed.  It  was 
among  the  people  of  Jlfononotto,  that  the  English  caused  the  blood  of  a  Pequot 
to  flow.  Some  English  had  been  killed,  but  there  is  no  more  to  excuse  the 
murder  of  a  Pequot  than  an  Englishman.  The  English  had  injured  the 
bidtons  of  Block  Island  all  in  theu-  power,  which,  it  seems,  did  not  satisfy 
diem,  and  they  next  undertook  to  make  spoil  upon  them  in  their  ovm  country 
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upoii  Connecticut  River.  **Ab  tboy  were  sailing  up  the  river,  ttys  Dr.  L 
JmUhetf  many  of  the  Pequots  on  both  sides  of  the  river  called  to  them,  destroua 
to  know  what  waa  their  exid  in  coming  thither."  *  They  answered,  that  they 
desired  to  speak  with  Sauacus  ,*  being  told  that  Sassacus  had  gone  to  Long 
laland,  they  then  demanded  that  Mon^iaUo  should  appear,  and  tliey  pretended 
he  was  from  home  also.  However,  the^  went  on  shore  and  demanded  the 
murderers  of  Captain  Stone,  and  were  told  that  if  they  woukl  wait  they  would 
send  for  them,  and  that  MononoUo  would  come  immediately.  But  very  wisely, 
the  PequotB,  in  the  mean  time,  ^transported  their  goods,  women  and  childr^ 
to  another  place."  f  One  of  them  th^i  told  the  English  that  Mononoito  would 
not  come.  Then  the  English  began  to  do  what  mischief  they  could  to  them, 
and  a  skirmish  followed,  wherein  one  Indian  was  killed,  and  an  Englishman 
was  wounded."  | 

The  name  of  MononoUa't  wife  appears  to  have  been  WiircuMBOifE.  She 
should  not  be  overlooked  in  speaking  of  MononoUOy  as  she  was  instrumental  in 
saving  the  life  of  an  Englishman,  as  disinteresiedly  as  Poeakonlas  saved  that 
of  Captain  Smith.  Some  English  had  gone  to  trade  vnth  the  Pequots,  and  to 
recover  some  horses  which  they  had  stolen,  or  picked  up  on  their  umds.  Two 
of  the  English  went  on  shore,  and  one  went  into  the  sachem's  wigwam  and 
demanded  the  horsea  The  Indians  within  slyly  absented  themselves,  and 
Wincumbane,  knowing  their  intention,  told  him  to  fly,  ibr  the  Indians  were 
making  preparations  to  kill  him.  He  barely  escaped  to  the  boat,  being  follow- 
ed by  a  crowd  to  the  shore. 

Cassassinnamon  was  a  noted  Pequot  chie^  of  whom  we  have  some  account 
as  early  as  1659.  In  that  year  a  difficulty  aroee  about  the  limits  of  Southerton, 
siace  called  Stouinffton,  in  Connecticut,  and  several  English  were  sent  to  settle 
tiie  difficulty,  which  was  concerning  the  location  of  Wekapauge.  "For  to 
help  us  (they  say)  to  understand  where  Wekapauge  is,  we  desirod  some  Po* 
quatucke  Indians  to  go  with  us."  CoMasginnamen  was  one  who  assisted. 
They  told  the  English  that  *^  Caakmoassd  (the  governor  of  Wekapauge)  did 
cluirge  them  that  they  should  not  go  any  further  than  the  east  side  or  a  litde 
swamp,  near  the  east  end  of  the  first j|reat  pond,  where  they  did  pitch  down  a 
stake,  and  told  us  [the  English]  that  Caahawassd  said  that  that  very  place  was 
Wekapauge ;  said  that  he  said  it  and  not  them  ;  and  if  they  should  say  that 
Wekapauge  did  flo  anv  further,  Cashmoastdt  would  be  angry."  CcLshatoassd 
ai^er  this  had  confirmed  to  him  and  those  under  him,  8000  acres  of  land  in  the 
Pequot  country,  with  the  provision  that  the^  continued  subjects  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  should  ''not  sell  or  alienate  the  said  lands,  or  any  pert  thereof,  to  any 
English  man  or  men,  without  the  court's  approbatioiL" 

The  neck  of  land  called  Qtdnicuntange  was  claimed  by  both  parties ;  but 
Caisasnnnamon  said  that  when  a  whfue  was  some  time  before  cast  ashore 
tliere,  no  one  disputed  CcuhatoaneVs  claim  to  it,  which,  it  is  believed,  settled 
the  question :  Cashawcuaet  was  known  generally  by  the  name  of  Harmon 
Garret  § 

We  next  meet  with  Ccuieusinnaman  in  Philip's  war,  in  which  he  command- 
ed a  company  of  Pequots,  and  accompanied  Captain  Denison  in  his  successful 
career,  and  was  present  at  the  capture  of  CanorCcheL  \\ 

In  November,  1651,  CoMosrinnamon  and  eight  others  executed  a  sort  of  an 
agi^eenient  ''with  the  townsmen  of  Pequot,"  afterward  called  JVeur  Londoiu 
What  kind  of  agrumeni  it  was  we  are  not  told.  His  name  was  subscribed 
Casesunuxmon,  Among  the  other  names  we  see  (Xthachiehooody  NttMuxctigun 
alias  Vcmvdy  CuUkdmaqmn  and  Mahmawdmbam,  Ccusasnnnaimon,  it  is  said, 
signed  "in  his  own  behalf  and  the  behalf  of  the  ^est  of  Nameeag  Indians."  i 

•RelaUou,44.  t  Ibid. 

I  Ibid.    Captain  Lion  OardeneVf  who  had  some  men  in  this  aflair,  gives  qiite  a  djflcreol 
■ccouot    See  life  of  KuUhamoqidrif  alias  KiUahamakin, 
^  Several  manascripl  documents.  I  Hubbard. 

t  1  ColL  Af ass.  HuU  Boc.  x.  101. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

Of  tke  Praying  or  CMMUm  Indiana  in  Jfew  EngUnd^Difiadt  to  CkrisHamM 
'Labors  of  John  £Iiot— Waubam  t]u  firat  Ciriotian  oagamore^Indian  lawa 


— ^Uncafl  jn-oUsts  against  the  attemi^  to  convert  his  people — Ninigret  refuses  to 
receive  missionaries — 7^  Indian  BxHe — Piambouhou — Spezn — Pefnahaniiit — 

TuKAPXWILLlir — OOBAMOG AhATAWAMCX — ^WaTTASSACOMPOBUM — HlACOOMES 

— ^Mionqsoo— OccuK — ^Tituba. 

It  must  be  exceedingly  difficult,  as  all  experience  has  shown,  to  cause  any 
people  to  abandon  a  belief  or  faith  in  a  matter,  unless  it  be  one  on  which  the 
reasoning  powers  of  the  mind  can  be  brought  to  act  The  most  ignorant 
people  must  be  convinced,  that  many  effects  which  they  witness  are  produced 
Dy  obvious  causes ;  but  there  are  so  many  others  for  which  they  cannot  dis- 
cover a  cause,  that  they  hesitate  not  to  deny  any  natwrcd  cause  for  them  at 
(mce.  And  notwithstanding  that,  from  day  to  day,  causes  are  developmg 
themselves,  and  showing  them,  that  many  results  which  they  bad  viewed  as 
proceeding  fh>m  a  super  natural  cause  hitherto,  was  nothing  but  a  natural 
one,  and  which,  when  discovered,  appeared  perfectly  simple,  too,  yet,  for  the 
want  of  the  means  of  investigation,  they  would  be  looked  upon  as  miraculous. 
These  fact«  have  been  more  than  enough,  among  the  scientific  world,  to 
cause  them  to  look  upon  the  most  latent  causes,  with  a  hope  that,  in  due 
time,  &ey  would  unfold  themselves  also ;  and,  finally,  leave  nothing  for  any 
agent  to  perform  but  nature  itselfl  When  the  Indian,  therefore,  is  driven  by 
reason,  or  the  light  of  science,  from  his  strong-hold  of  ignorance,  or,  in 
other  words,  superstition,  he  is  extremely  liable  to  fall  into  the  oppjosite 
extreme,  to  which  allusion  has  just  been  made,  because  he  will  unhesitatingly 
flay,  what  once  appeared  past  all  discovery  has  been  shown  to  be  most  plain, 
and  therefore  it  is  not  only  possible,  but  even  probable,  that  othera  will  be 
disclosed  of  a  like  character. 

It  so  happens,  that  in  attempting  to  substitute  one  faith  for  another,  in  the 
minds  of  Indians,  that  the  one  proposed  admits  of  no  better  demonstration 
than  the  one  already  possessed  by  them ;  for  their  manner  of  transmitting 
things  to  be  remembered,  is  the  most  impressive  and  sacred,  as  will  be  else- 
where observed  in  our  work.  That  any  thing  false  should  be  handed  down 
from  their  ased  matrons  and  sires,  could  not l)e  for  a  moment  believed ;  and 
hence,  that  tne  stories  of  a  strange  people  should  be  credited,  instead  of  what 
they  had  heard  from  day  to  day  from  their  youth  up,  from  those  who  could 
have  no  possible  motive  to  deceive  them,  could  not  be  expected ;  and  there- 
fore no  one  will  wonder  for  a  moment  that  the  goroel  has  met  with  so  few 
believers  among  the  Indians.  All  this,  ande  from  their  dealers  in  mysteries, 
the  powwows,  coniurers  or  priests,  as  they  are  variously  denominated,  whose 
office  is  bealini^  the  sick,  appeasing  the  wrath  of  the  invisible  spirits  by 
charms  and  unintelligible  mummery.  These  characters  took  upon  them-* 
selves,  also,  the  important  afiair  of  determinin|^  the  happiness  each  was  to 
enjoy  afrer  death ;  assuring  the  brave  and  the  virtuous  that  they  should  go  to 
a  place  of  perpetual  spring,  where  game  in  the  greatest  plenty  abounded,  and 
every  thing  that  the  most  perfect  happiness  required.  Now,  as  a  belief  in 
any  other  religion  promised  no  more,  is  it  strange  that  a  new  one  should  be 
slow  in  gaining  credence  ? 

Considerations  of  this  nature  inevitably  press  in  upon  us,  and  cause  us  not 
to  wonder,  as  many  have  done,  that,  for  the  first  thirty  years  afler  the  settle* 
ment  of  New  England,  so  litde  was  effected  by  the  gospel  among  the  Indians. 
The  great  difficulty  of  communicating  with  them  by  interpretera  must  have 
been  slow  in  the  extreme ;  and  it  must  be  considered,  also,  that  a  great  length 
of  time  must  have  been  consumed  before  any  of  these  could  perform  their 
office  with  any  degree  of  accuracy ;  the  Indian  language  being  unlike  eveiy 
other,  and  bearing  no  analogy  to  any  known  tongue  w&tever ;  and  then,  the 
peculiar  custom  of  the  Indians  must  be  considered ;  theur  long  delays  before 
they  would  answer  to  any  proposition ;  but  more  than  all,  we  have  to  con- 
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aider  the  natunJ  dietrugt  that  must  necessarily  arise  in  the  minds  of  eveiy 
people,  at  the  sudden  influx  of  strangers  among  them.  When  any  new 
theory  was  presented  to  their  minds,  Sie  first  questions  that  would  present 
themselves,  would  most  unquestionably  be,  What  are  the  real  motives  of  this 
new  people  ? — ^Do  they  really  love  us,  as  they  pretend  ? — Do  they  really  love 
one  another  ?  or  do  they  not  live,  many  of  them,  upon  one  another  ?--3s  not 
this  new  state  of  things,  which  they  desire,  to  enable  them  to  subsist  by  us, 
and  in  time  to  enslave  us,  or  deprive  us  of  our  possessions  ? — ^Does  it  not 
appear  that  these  strangers  are  full  of  selfishness,  and,  therefore,  have  every 
motive  which  that  passion  gives  rise  to  for  deceiving  us  ? — ^Hence,  we  repeat, 
that  it  can  hardly  be  thought  strange  that  Christianity  has  made  so  slow 
progress  amons  the  Indiana 

Notwithstanding  one  of  the  ostensible  objects  of  nearlv  all  the  ro^  char- 
ters and  patents  issued  for  British  North  America  was  the  Christianizinc  of 
the  Indians,  few  could  be  found  equal  to  the  task  on  arriving  here ;  where 
wants  of  every  kind  required  nearly  all  their  labors,  few  could  be  found 
willing  to  forego  every  comfort  to  engage  in  a  work  which  presented  so 
many  difficulties.  Adventurers  were  those,  senerally,  who  emigrated  with  a 
view  to  bettering  their  own  condition,  instead  of  that  of  others. 

At  length  Mr.  Jb^  JStbt,  seeing  that  little  or  nothing  could  be  efifected 
through  the  medium  of  his  own  language,  resolved  to  n2tke  himself  master 
of  the  Indian,  and  then  to  devote  himself  to  their  service.  Accordingly  he 
hired  *  an  old  f  Indian,  named  /oft  A"enfton,  |  to  live  in  his  family,  and  to  teach 
him  his  language.  When  he  had  accomplished  this  arduous  task,  which  he 
did  in  <<a  few  roonth8,''§  he  set  out  upon  his  first  attempt;  having  given 
notice  to  some  Indians  at  Mmantum,^  since  Newton,!  of  his  intention.  With 
three  others  he  met  the  Indians  for  the  first  time,  28  October,  1646.  Waau- 
6ofi|**  whose  name  signified  toind,W  ''a  wise  and  grave  man,  though  no 
Saonem,  with  five  or  six  Indians  met  them  at  some  distance  fix>m  their  wig- 
wams, and  bidding  them  welcome,  conducted  them  into  a  larse  apartment^ 
where  a  great  number  of  the  natives  were  gathered  together,  to  near  this  new 
doctrine."  Il  Afier  prayers,  and  an  explanation  of  the  ten  commandments,  Mr. 
Eliot  informed  them  ^  of  the  dreadflu  curse  of  Grod  that  would  fall  upon  all 
those  that  brake  them :  He  then  told  them  who  Jesus  Chrigt  was,  where  he 
was  now  gone,  and  how  he  would  one  day  come  again  to  judge  the  world  in 
flaming  fire." 

Afler  about  an  hour  spent  in  this  manner,  the  Indians  had  liberty  to  ask 
any  questions  in  relation  to  what  had  been  said.  Whereupon  one  stood  up 
and  asked,  How  he  could  know  Jesus  Christ  ? — ^Another,  Whdhar  Englishmen 
toere  ever  so  ignorant  of  him  as  the  Indians  f — A  third,  Whether  Jesus  Christ 
could  understcmd  prayers  «n  Indian  ? — Another,  How  (here  could  he  cm  image  of 
Crody  since  it  was  forbidden  in  the  second  commandment  f — ^Another,  Wkdhar^ 
according  to  the  sewnd  commandment^  the  ckUd  must  suffer,  though  he  he  good^ 
for  {he  sms  of  its  parents  ?— And  lastly.  How  aU  the  wcHd  became  full  ofjKopU^ 
%f  they  were  aU  once  drowned  in  {he  Jloodf 

The  second  meeting  was  upon  11  November,  following.  Mr.  Eliot  met  the 
Indians  again,  and  after  catechising  the  children,  and  preaching  an  hour  to 
the  congregation,  heard  and  answered,  among  others,  the  following  ques- 
tions.— How  Ihe  English  came  to  differ  so  much  from  the  Indians  in  their  knoufl-' 
edge  of  God  and  Jesus  Christy  since  they  had  cut  at  first  but  one  Father  f — ^An- 
o£er  desired  to  know,  How  U  came  to  pass  that  searwater  was  salt  and  river 
water  fresh^ — ^And  another,  That  if  the  water  was  higher  than  the  earthy  how  it 
happened  that  it  did  not  over/low  Uf 

The  third  meeting  took  place  soon  after,  namely,  on  26  of  the  same  month, 

*  Need,  Hist.  N.  Eng^.  i.  222.  f  N.  Eng.  Bicwr.  Dictionary,  orL  Eliot. 

1  See  p.  61  of  this  Book^  anU.  $  Neal,  Hist.  N.  Eag.  i.  123. 

I  "  Near  Watcrtown  mill,  upon  the  south  side  of  Charles  River,  about  four  or  five  miles 
frcrni  his  own  bouse,  [in  Roxbury,]  where  lived  aA  that  time  Waban,  one  of  their  principal 
men,  and  some  Indians  with  him.''    Gookin,  (Hist.  Col.)  168. 

H  Nonantum,  or  Noonatomen,  signified  a  place  o/r^cidngf  or  rtjoicing,   Neal,  i.  216. 

**  Wauban,  Magnolia,  iii.  196.  ft  Ibid* 

tt  Day-breaking  of  the  Gospel  in  N.  Eng.,  in  Neal,  u  223. 
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bat  WB8  not  so  weD  attended.  The  powwows  and  sachems  had  dissuaded 
some,  and  by  threats  deterred  oihen  from  meeting  upon  such  occasions. 
Stin  diere  were  considerable  numbers  that  got  attached  to  Mr.  Elioty  and  in  a 
few  days  after,  WampoMy  ^a  wise  and  sace  Indian,"  and  two  othera,  with  some 
of  bis  childreio,  came  to  the  English.  He  desired  that  these  mi||fht  be  edu- 
cated in  the  Christian  fiiith.  At  the  next  meeting  all  the  Indians  present 
"  offered  their  children  to  be  catechised  and  instructed  by  the  English,  who 
upon  this  motion  resolTcd  to  set  up  a  school  amonc  them.^ 

Mr.  Eiioit  notwithstanding  his  zeal,  seems  well  to  have  understood,  that 
something  beside  preachin|^  was  necessary  to  reform  the  lives  of  the  Indians ; 
and  that  was,  their  civilization  Inr  education.  It  is  said  that  one  of  his  noted 
sayings  was,  Tht  Indiana  muH  be  cMiized  a»  wtU  tUj  if  noi  in  order  to  their 
hemgf  ChristianizedJ^  Therefore,  the  request  of  the  Indians  at  Nonantum 
was  not  canried  into  effect  until  a  place  could  be  fixed  upon  where  a  regular 
setdement  should  be  made,  and  the  catechumens  had  shown  their  zeal  for 
the  cause  by  assembling  themselves  there,  and  conforming  to  the  English 
mode  of  living.  In  the  end  this  was  agreed  upon,  and  Natick  was  fixed  as 
the  place  for  a  town,  and  the  fbllowing  short  code  of  laws  was  set  up  and 
agreed  to: — ^L  If  any  man  be  idle  a  week,  or  at  most  a  fortnight,  he  shall  pay 
five  shiUingBb— n.  If  any  unmarried  man  shall  lie  with  a  voung  woman 


oninarried,  he  shall  j^y  twenty  shillings. — ^m.  If  any  man  shall  beat  his  wife, 
his  hands  shall  be  tied  behind  him,  and  he  shall  be  carried  to  the  place  of 
justice  to  be  severely  punished. — ^IV.  Every  young  man,  if  not  another's 
servant,  and  if  unmarried,  shall  be  compelled  to  set  up  a  wigwam,  and  plant 
for  himself  and  not  shift  up  and  down  in  other  wigwams.*— V.  If  any  woman 
shall  not  have  her  hair  tiea  up,  but  hang  loose,  or  be  cut  as  men's  hair,  she 
shall  pay  five  shillings. — ^VI.  If  any  woman  shall  go  with  naked  breasts,  she 
shall  pay  two  shillings. — ^VH  All  men  that  wear  lon^  locks  shall  pav  ^ve 
shilling— Vin.  If  any  shall  kill  their  lice  between  their  teeth,  they  shall  pay 
five  shillings. 

In  January  fbllowing  another  company  of  praying  Indians  was  established 
at  Concord ;  and  there  were  soon  several  other  places  where  meetings  were 
held  throughout  the  country,  from  Cape  Cod  to  Nanagansetf  Of  these,  Mr. 
EHot  visited  as  many  and  as  often  as  he  was  able.  From  the  following  pas- 
sage in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Window  of  Plimouth,  some  idea  may 
he  formed  of  the  hardships  he  underwent  in  his  pious  labors.  He  says,  ^I 
have  not  been  dry  night  nor  day,  firom  the  third  day  of  the  week  unto  the 
sixth,  but  so  travelled,  and  at  night  pidl  off  my  boots,  wring  my  stockings, 
and  on  with  them  again,  and  so  continue.    But  God  steps  in  and  helps.") 

The  chiefs  and  powwows  would  not  have  sufiered  even  so  much  ground 
to  have  been  gained  by  the  gospel,  but  for  the  awe  they  were  in  of  the  Eng- 
hA  power.  <<Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at,"  says  the  very  good  historian, 
Mr.  Malj  **  for  if  it  be  very  difficult  to  civilize  barbarous  nations,  'tis  much 
more  eo  to  make  them  Christians:  All  men  have  naturally  a  veneration  for 
the  religion  of  their  ancestors,  and  the  prejudices  of  education  §  are  insupera- 
ble without  the  extraordinary  grace  of  God." 

"  The  Monhegin  Indians  were  so  j^ous  of  the  general  court's  obliging 
them  to  pray  to  God,  that  UncaSy  their  sachem,  went  to  the  court  at  Hartford 
to  protest  against  it  Cutshamoquiny  another  sachem,  came  to  the  Indian 
lecOue,  and  openly  protested  against  their  building  a  town,  telling  the  Eng- 
lish, that  all  the  sachems  in  the  country  were  against  it  He  was  so  honest 
as  to  tell  Mr.  EUot  the  reason  of  it ;  for  (says  he)  the  Indians  that  pray  to  God 
do  not  pay  me  tribute,  as  formerly  they  did ;  which  was  in  part  true,  for 
whereas  before  the  sachem  was  absolute  master  of  his  subjects ;  their  lives 
and  fortunes  being  at  his  disposal:  they  gave  him  now  no  more  than  they 
thought  reasonable ;  but  to  wipe  ofir  the  reproach  that  CSdahamomdn  had  laid 
upon  them,  those  few  praying  Indians  present,  told  Mr.  Eliot  what  they  had 

•  Huichmton,  Hist.  Mass.  i.  163.  f  Neal,  i.  32&-230.  X  Magnolia,  iii.  196. 

^  This  word,  when  applied  to  the  etbieatum  of  the  Indians  among  themselves,  is  to  be  un- 
deratttod  io  an  opposite  sense  from  its  eomnioa  acceptation :  thus,  to  insiract  in  supersiiiions 
Bad  idolatry,  is  what  is  not  meant  by  education  amon^  us. 
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done  for  their  sachem  the  two  hwt  jearsy  leaving  him  to  judee  whether  their 
prince  had  any  reason  to  complain*"  They  said  they  had  given  him  96 
bushels  of  com  at  one  time,  and  six  at  another ;  that,  in  hunting  for  him  two 
days,  they  had  killed  him  15  deera;  broke  up  for  him  two  acres  of  land; 
made  him  a  gr^t  wigwam;  ''made  him  20  rods  of  fence  with  a  ditch  and 
two  rails  about  it ;"  paid  a  debt  for  him  of  £3, 10s.  ''One  of  them  ^ve  him 
a  skin  of  beaver  of  two  uomids,  besides  many  days  works  in  planting  com 
altogether ;  vea,  they  said  they  would  willingly  do  more  if  he  would  govern 
them  jusdy  by  ihe  word  of  God.  But  the  sachem  swelling  yriAi  indignation, 
at  this  unmanneriy  discourse  of  his  vassals,  tmtied  his  back  upon  the  com- 
pany and  went  away  in  the  greatest  nge  imaginable ;  though  upon  better 
consideration,  himself  turned  Uhristian  not  long  after." 

Mr.  Experience  Moyheto  met  with  similar  occurrences  manjr  years  aA^« 
Upon  a  visit  to  the  Narmgansets,  he  sent  for  Mmgrety  the  sachem,  and 
desired  of  him  leave  to  preach  to  his  people ;  but  the  sachem  told  him  to  go 
and  make  the  English  good  first ;  and  observed,  further,  that  some  of  the 
English  kept  Saturday,  others  Sunday,  and  others  no  day  at  all  for  worship ; 
BO  Uiat  if  his  people  should  have  a  mind  to  turn  Christians,  they  could  not 
tell  what  religion  to  be  of,  Nirdgrd  further  added,  that  Mr.  Mayhtw  might 
try  his  skill  first  with  the  Pequots  and  Mohegans,  and  if  thev  submitted  to  the 
Christian  religion,  possibly  he  and  his  people  might,  but  they  would  not  be 
the  firet* 

In  the  meanwhile,  Mr.  Eliot  had  translated  the  whole  Bible  into  Indian,  f 
also  Baxter's  Call,  Mr.  Shepherd's  SiifCERE  Convert,  and  his  Souifo  Be- 
liever, I  besides  some  other  performances,  as  a  Grammar,  Psalter,  Primers^ 
Catechisms,  the  Practice  of  Fiett,  &c.  § 

It  is  amusing  to  hear  what  our  old  valued  friend,  Dr.  C.  Mather,  says  of 
Eliofs  Bible.  "  This  Bible,"  he  says,  "  was  printed  here  at  our  Cambridge ; 
and  it  is  the  only  Bible  that  ever  was  printed  in  all  America,  fit)m  the  veiy 
foundation  ot  the  world."  ||  The  same  author  observes,  that  "  the  whole 
translation  was  writ  with  but  one  petty  which  pen  had  it  not  been  lost,  would 
have  certainly  deserved  a  richer  case  than  was  bestowed  upon  that  pen,  with 
which  Holland  %  writ  his  translation  of  PltrforcA" 

It  was  long  since  inquired,  "  What  benefit  has  all  this  toil  and  suffeiing 

Eroduced?— Is  there  a  vestige  of  it  remaining.' — ^Were  the  Indians  in  reality 
ottered  by  the  great  efiTorts  of  their  firiends.?"  "Mr.  Eliot,''  says  Dr.  Doug- 
lass, "  with  immense  labor  translated  and  printed  our  Bible  into  Indian.  It 
was  done  with  a  good,  pious  design,  but  it  must  be  reconed  among  the  Otio- 
iorum  h4minum  negoHa :  It  was  done  in  the  Natick  [Nipmuk]  language.  Of 
the  Naticks,  at  present,  there  are  not  20  fiimilies  subsisting,  and  scarce  any 
of  these  can  read. — Cut  boni ! "  •♦ 

By  the  accounts  left  us,  it  will  be  perceived,  that  for  many  years  afler  the 
exertions  of  Eliot,  Crookln,  Mayhew  and  others,  had  been  put  in  operation, 
there  was  no  inconsiderable  proeress  made  in  the  great  undertaking  of 
Christianizing  the  Indians.  Natick,  the  oldest  praymg  town,  contained,  in 
1674,  29  families,  in  which  perhaps  were  about  145  persons.  The  name 
Acrficifc  signified  a  place  of  kdls. '  Wahan  was  the  chief  maiT  here,  "  who," 
says  Mr.  Gookin,  "is  now  about  70  years  of  age.  He  is  a  person  of  great 
pmdence  and  piety :  I  do  not  know  any  Indian  that  excels  him." 

Pakemitt,  or  Punkapaog,  {«  which  takes  its  name  from  a  spring,  that  risetli 
out  of  red  earth,")  is  the  next  town  in  order,  and  contained  12  fiunilies,  or 

*  NeaTs  N.  Endand,  i.  257.  f  See  book  ii.  chap.  iii.  p.  67,  ante. 

X  Moore's  Life  Eliot,  144.  J  Magnolia,  b.  Hi,  197.  g  Ibid.  ^ 

IT  Philemon  Holland  was  called  the  translator-general  ol  his  age  $  he  wrote  teveiral  of  his 
translations  with  one  pen,  upon  which  he  made  the  following  verses : 
With  one  sole  pen  I  writ  this  book^ 

Made  of  a  grey  goose  quill  3 
A  pen  it  was,  when  I  it  took, 
And'a  pen  I  leave  it  still. 

Fuller's  Worthies  of  England. 
*•  Douglast,  Hist.  America,  i.  ITS,  noU,    See  also  HaUtet,  Hist  Notes,  S48,  &c.    Jkt^ 
last  wrote  about  1745. 
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•bout  60  penoofl.  It  was  14  miles  south  of  Boston^  and  is  now  included  in 
Stoughton.  The  Indiaos  here  removed  from  the  Neponset  UassanaTiiesil 
is  the  third  town,  and  is  now  included  in  Grafton,  and  contained,  like  the 
second,  60  souls.  Okommakamesit,  now  in  Marlborough,  contained  about 
50  people,  and  was  the  fourth  town.  Wamesit  since  mcluded  in  Tewks- 
bury,  the  fifth  town,  was  upon  a  neck  of  land  in  Menimack  River,  and 
contained  about  75  souls,  of  five  to  a  family.  Nashobah,  now  Littleton,  was 
the  sixth,  and  contained  but  about  50  inhabitants.  Magunkaquog,  now  Hop- 
kinton,  signified  a  place  qf  gnat  trees.  Here  were  about  55  persons,  and 
this  was  the  seventh  town. 

There  were,  besides  these,  seven  other  towns,  which  were  called  the  new 
prayinff  towns.  These  were  among  the  Nipmuks.  The  first  was  Manchage, 
since  Oxford,  and  contained  about  60  inhabitants.  The  second  was  about 
«ix  miles  firom  the  first,  and  its  name  was  Chabanakongkomun,  since  Dudley, 
and  contained  about  45  persons.  The  third  was  Maanexit,  in  the  north-east 
fiart  of  Woodstock,  and  contained  about  100  souls.  The  fourth  was  Quan* 
tisset,  also  in  Woodstock,  and  containing  100  persons  likewise.  Wabquissit, 
the  fifth  town,  also  in  Woodstock,  (but  now  mcluded  in  Connecticut,)  con- 
tained 150  souls.  Pakacfaoog,  a  sixth  town,  partly  in  Worcester  and  partly 
in  Ward,  also  contuned  100  people.  Wesfaakim,  or  Nashaway,  a  seventh, 
contained  about  75  persons.  Waeuntug  was  also  a  praying  town,  included 
now  by  Uxbridge ;  but  the  number  of  people  there  is  not  set  down  by  Mr. 
Gookuh  our  chi^f  authority. 

Hence  it  seems  there  were  now  supposed  to  be  about  1150  praying  Indiana 
in  the  places  enumerated  above.  There  is,  however,  not  the  leastprobability, 
that  even  one  fourth  of  these  were  ever  sincere  believers  in  Christianity. 
This  calculation,  or  rather  supposition,  was  made  the  year  before  PhUif^s 
war  began;  and  how  many  do  we  find  who  adhered  to  their  profession 
through  that  war  ?  That  event  not  onhr  shook  the  faith  of  the  common  sort, 
but  many  that  had  been  at  tbe  head  of  the  pra^ng  towns,  the  Indian  minis- 
ters themselves,  were  found  in  arms  against  their  white  Christian  neighbors. 

At  the  close  of  PhUip^s  war,  in  1677,  Mr.  Gookm  enumerates  **  seven 
^aees  where  they  met  to  worship  God  and  keep  the  sabbath,  viz.  at 
Nonatum,  at  Pakemit,  or  Punkapog;  at  Cowate,  alias  the  Fall  of  Charles 
River,  at  Natik  and  Medfield,  at  Concord,  at  Namekeake,  near  Chelmsford." 
There  v^re,  at  each  of  these  places,  he  says,  ^a  teacher,  and  schools  for  the 
youth."  But,  notwithstanding  they  Iftd  occupied  seven  towns  in  the  spring 
of  1676,  on  their  return  from  imprisonment  upon  the  bleak  islands  in  Bioston 
harbor,  they  were  too  feeble  long  to  maintain  so  many.  The  appearance  of 
some  strangling  Mohawks  greatly  alarmed  these  Indians,  and  they  were  glad 
to  come  within  the  protection  of  the  English;  and  so  the  remote  towns  soon 
became  abandoned. 

We  have  seen  that  1150  praying  Indians  were  claimed  before  tbe  war,  in 
tbe  end  of  the  year  1674,  but  not  half  this  number  could  be  found  when  it 
was  proclaimed  that  all  such  must  come  out  of  their  towns,  and  go  by 
themselves  to  a  place  of  safety.  Mr.  Gaolan  says,  at  one  time  there  were 
ahoui  500  upon  the  islands ;  but  when  some  had  been  employed  in  the  army, 
and  other  ways,  (generally  such  as  were  indifierent  to  religion,)  there  were 
but  about  300  remaining.  Six  years  after  that  disastrous  war,  Mr.  Eliot 
could  claim  but  fawr  towns!  viz.  <<Natick,  Punkapaog,  Wamesit,  and 
Chachaubunkkakowok." 

Before  we  pass  to  notice  other  towns  in  Plimouth  colony,  we  will  give  an 
account  of  some  of  the  most  noted  of  the  praying  Indians. 

Waxiban  we  hare  several  times  introduced,  and  will  now  close  our  account 
of  him.  fie  is  supposed  to  have  been  originally  of  Concord ;  but,  at  the 
time  Mr.  Eliot  began  his  labors,  he  resided  at  Nonantum,  since  Newton. 
At  Natik,  or  Natick,  he  was  one  of  the  most  efficient  officers  until  his 
death. 

When  a  kind  of  civil  community  was  established  at  Natik,  Wauban  was 
made  a  ruler  of  fifty,  and  sulwequently  a  justice  of  the  peace.  The  follow- 
ing is  said  to  be  a  copy  of  a  warrant  which  he  issued  against  some  of  tne 
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tFBiMgreflion.  <*  Tou^you  5£r  eorutoUe,  quidt  you  eateh  urn  Jeremiah  Oflbcow 
strong  you  hold  iim,  gan  you  oring  um^  q/ort  me,  Waben^juatieepeace.^  * 

A  youDg  iiisdce  aakea  Wauban  what  he  would  do  when  Incuana  got  drunk 
and  quarrelled ;  he  repUed^  **  Tie  vm  aU  vp,  and  uik^  tan  fiaintiff',  and  fMp 
vmfendantj  and  whip  tint  wUniua^ 

We  have  not  leained  the  precise  time  of  WavhaaiC$  death,  f  hut  he  was 
certainly  alive  in  the  end  of  the  year  1676,  and,  we  think,  in  1677.  For  he 
was  among  those  sent  to  Deer  Island,  90  October,  1675,  and  was  among  the 
sick  that  returned  in  May,  1676;  and  it  is  particuterly  mentioned  that  he  was 
one  that  recovered. 

PiaanbovikouX  was  the  next  man  to  Wauiban^  and  &e  next  aft«r  him  that 
received  the  gospel  At  the  second  meeting  at  Nonantum,  he  brought  a 
neat  many  of  his  people.  At  Natik  he  was  made  ruler  of  ten.  When 
the  church  at  Hassanamesit  was  gathered,  he  was  called  to  be  a  ruler  in  it 
When  that  town  mts  broken  up  in  PhSLijPt  war,  he  returned  again  to  Nadk, 
where  he  died.  He  was  one  or  those  also  confined  to  Deer  Island ;  hence, 
he  lived  until  after  the  war.  The  ruling  elder  of  Hassanamesit,  called  by 
some  Piambow,  was  the  same  person. 

John  Spten  was  another  teacner,  contemporary  with  Piamho^  and,  like  him, 
was  a  **grave  and  pious  man."  In  1661,  TunoOof  Dwif^  of  Dedham,  sued 
John  Spien  and  his  brother,  Thomaa,  for  the  recovery  of  a  debt  of  aix^ 
pounds,  and  Mr.  Eliot  bailed  them.  This  he  probably  did  with  safety,  as 
John  Speen  and  *<his  kindred"  owned  nearly  all  the  Nimk  lands,  when  the 
Christian  commonwealth  was  established  there.  This  valuable  possession 
he  gave  up  finely,  to  be  used  in  common,  in  1650.  Notwithstandinff  <*he 
was  among  the  first  that  prayed  to  Gk>d  "  at  Nonantum,  and  **•  was  a  diligent 
reader."  yet  he  died  a  drunkard ;  having  been  some  time  before  discarded 
fit)m  tne  church  at  Natik. 

Penndhanmiy  called  Captain  JoMh^  was  << Marshal  General"  over  all  the 
prayinff  towns.  He  used  to  attend  the  courts  at  Natik ;  but  his  residence 
was  at  rfashobah. 

TukaptwiUin  was  teacher  at  Hassanamesit,  and  his  brother,  Jhutwtdkin^ 
ruler.  He  was,  according  to  Major  Gookin^  <<  a  pious  and  able  man,  and  apt 
to  teach."  He  sufiered  exceedingly  in  PhiRj^M  war;  himself  and  his 
congregation,  together  with  those  of  the  two  praymg  towns,  *^  Macunkog 
and  Cbobonekonhonom,"  having  been  enticed  away  by  PkUip^t  followers. 
His  fiither,  Aceocw,  was  deacon  of  Em  church,  and  among  the  number. 
They,  however,  tried  to  make  their  escape  to  the  English  soon  after,  a$[ree- 
ably  to  a  plan  concerted  with  /o6  KaUenamJty  when  he  was  among  Pkdi^$ 
people  fc  a  spy ;  but,  as  it  ham>ened,  in  the  attempt,  they  fell  in  with  an 
English  scout,  under  Captain  Oim,  who  treated  them  as  prisoners,  and  with 
not  a  little  barbarity;  robbing  them  of  every  thing  they  had,  even  the  minis- 
ter of  a  pewter  cup  which  he  used  at  sacraments.  At  Marlborough,  though 
tmder  the  protection  of  officers,  they  were  so  insulted  and  abused,  <*  espe- 
cially by  women,"  that  TuJuyewQlirft  wife,  from  fear  of  being  murdered, 
escaped  into  the  woods,  leaving  a  sucking  child  to  be  taken  care  of  by  its 
&ther.  With  her  went  also  her  son,  12  years  old,  and  two  others.  The 
others,  JSTaoas  and  TvktqfeunUiny  with  six  or  feveu  children,  vrare,  soon 
after,  sent  to  Deer  Island.    JsTooaa  was,  at  this  time,  about  80  years  old. 

Oonamor  was  ruler  at  Marlborou^,  and  a  sachem,  who  died  in  the 
summer  cSr  1674.  His  desth  "was  a  great  blow  to  the  place.  He  was  a 
pious  and  discreet  man,  and  the  very  soul,  as  it  were,  of  the  place."  The 
troubles  of  the  war  fell  very  heavily  upon  his  fiimily.  A  bam  containing 
com  and  hay  was  burnt  at  Chelmsford,  by  some  of  the  war  party,  as  it 
proved  afterwards ;  but  some  of  the  violent  English  of  that  place  determined 
to  make  the  Wamesits  sufier  for  it    Accoixfingly,  about  14  men  armed 

*  AlU9e»  Biog.  Diet.  art.  Wabav. 

t  Dr.  Homer,  Hist.  Newton,  sayi  he  died  in  1674,  but  gives  no  authority.    We  have  etied 
several  authorities,  showinff  that  he  was  alive  a  year  later,  (see  b.  iii.  pp.  10  and  79.) 
%  Piam  Boohan,  Gooki^t  Hist  Coll.  184.— Piam^ne,  his  Hist.  Praying  Indians. 
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tiiemBelvefl^  and,  under  a  pretence  of  acoutinff,  went  to  the  wigwams  of  the 
WamesitB,  and  ordered  them  to  come  out.  Tney  obeyed  without  hesitation^ 
beinff  chiefly  helpless  women  and  children,  and  not  conceiving  any  harm 
could  be  intended  them ;  but  they  were  no  sooner  out  than  fired  upon,  when 
Hive  were  wounded  and  one  killed.  Whether  the  couiace  of  the  inwe  Eng- 
lish now  fiuled  them,  or  whether  they  were  satisfied  wiUi  what  blood  was 
already  shed,  is  not  clear ;  but  they  did  no  more  at  this  time.  The  one  slain 
was  a  little  son  of  TahaUHmtr  ;  and  Oonamaif»  widow  was  severely  wounded, 
whose  name  was  Sardh^  **a  woman  of  go^  report  fi>r  religion.^  She  was. 
daughter  of  Sagamart'John^  who  lived  and  died  at  the  same  place,  before  the 
war,  <*  a  great  mend  to  the  English."  Sank  had  had  two  husbands :  the  first 
was  Oonamog^  the  second  Tahatooner,  who  was  son  of  TahaUaman^  sachem  of 
MusketaquicL    This  afiair  took  place  on  the  15  November,  lOTSi 

Manphow  was  ruler  of  the  praying  Indians  at  Wamesit,  and  iSomtcd^  his  son, 
was  teacher,  ^a  younff  man  of  ^ood parts,"  says  Mr.  Gookiny  ''and  can  speak, 
read  and  write  English  and  Indian  competently ;"  beinff  one  of  those  taught  at 
the  expense  of  the  corporation.  Mtmpnow  experienced  wretched  trials  in  the 
time  of  the  war;  he  with  his  people  having  fled  away  fit)m  their  homes 
inumediatelv  after  the  horrid  baihanty  of  which  we  have  just  spoken,  fearing 
to  be  murdered  if  the^  should  continue  there.  However,  after  wuiderinff  a 
while  up  and  down  m  the  woods,  in  the  dismal  month  of  December,  the^ 
returned  to  Wamesit,  in  a  foriom  condition,  and  hoped  the  carriage  of  their 
neighbors  would  be  such  that  they  might  continue  there.  It  did  not  turn  out 
so,  for  in  February  they  again  quitted  their  habitations,  and  went  off  towards 
Canada.  Six  or  seven  old  persons  remained  behind,  vriio  were  hindered  fit>m 
going  by  infirmity.  These  poor  blind  and  lame  Indians  were  all  burnt  to 
death  in  their  wigwams.  This  act,  had  it  occurred  by  accident,  would  have 
called  forth  the  deepest  pity  finom  the  breast  of  every  human  creature  to  whose 
knowledge  it  should  come.  But  horror,  anguish  and  indignation  take  the 
place  of  pity,  at  being  told  diat  the  flames  which  consumed  tSdm  were  lighted 
by  the  savage  hands  of  white  men ! !  It  was  so— and  whites  sre  only  left  to 
remember  in  sorrow  this  act  of  those  of  their  own  color !    But  to  return — 

During  the  wanderings  of  JWimpJkota  and  his  ftiends,  fiunine  and  sickness 
destroyed  many  of  them.  Himself  and  MMe  Gtargt,  or  Gtmt  MUitCj  a 
teacher,  were  numbered  with  the  dead.  The  others,  having  joined  fFamuUm^ 
ed  to  avoid  fidling  in  with  war  parties  on  both  sides,  at  tro  close  of  the  war, 
surrendered  themselves  to  the  English,  at  Dover,  in  August,  1676L  New 
troubles  now  came  upon  them.  Some  English  captives  tertified  that  some  of 
them  had  been  in  arms  against  them,  and  such  were  either  sold  into  slavery, 
or  executed  at  Boston,  ^veral  shared  the  latter  fiite.  MmphauP»  8<yi  Somiiel 
barely  escaped,  and  another  son,  named  Jonathan  Ckorge^  was  pardoned ;  also 
i^fmon  BeMam, 

Manphow  was  in  some  public  business  as  early  as  1656.  On  8  June  that 
year,  he,  John  Lme  and  George  Mittie^  were,  upon  the  part  of  the  ''Indian 
court,"  employed  to  run  the  une  fiiom  Chelmsford  to  Wamesit*  And  23 
years  after  he  accompanied  Captain  Jonaihan  DanfaHh  of  Billerica  in  reoew- 
mfdie  bounds  of  BrenUm^t  Farm,  now  Litchfield,  N.  ILf 

mmnaianedf  whose  history  will  be  found  spoken  upon  at  large  in  our  next 
book,  countenanced  religion,  and  it  was  at  his  wigwam  that  Mr.  EUoi  and  Mr. 
Gookin  held  a  meeting  on  the  5  May,  1674.  His  house  was  near  Pawtucket 
Falls,  on  the  Merrimack.  ''He  is,"  said  Bfajor  Gfooftm,  "a  sober  and  grave 
person,  and  of  years,  between  50  and  60." 

John  Matawance  was  ruler  of  Nashobah,  a  pious  man,  who  died  previous  to 
1674.  After  his  decease,  PennahannU  was  chieC  /oAn  Thonuu  was  thdr 
teacher.  "  His  fiither  was  murdered  by  the  Maquas  in  a  secret  manner,  as  he 
was  fishing  for  eels  at  his  wear,  some  jean  since,  during  the  war"  with  theoL 

ffaUasaampanum^  ealkxl  also  Captam  TVm,  is  thus  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Gookm^ 
who  vras  with  him  at  Pakachooff,  17  September,  1674.  "My  chief  assislant 
was  ffatiasacomoamun^  ruler  of  the  Nipmuk  Indnms,  a  mve  and  pious  man, 
•f  the  chief  sacbem*s  blood  of  the  Nipmuk  country.    He  reiides  at  f* 

*  JZ£»'«  Hitt  CbelmsfbnL  f  MS.  letter  of /oha  Fmur,  E«i. 
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memt ;  bnl  bjr  fimner  apfNUDtinenty  calleth  hero,  together  with  some  othero.* 
paptain  Tom  was  aioong  TukapetmlUn^t  compapy,  that  went  off  wkh  the 
enemy,  as  io  speaking  of  him  we  nave  made  mention.  In  that  company  there 
were  about  dOO,  men,  women  and  children.  The  enemv,  beinc  about  300 
strong,  oUiged  the  praying  Indians  to  go  off  with,  or  be  killed  by  £em.  There 
were,  howerer,  many  who  doubtless  preferred  their  company  to  that  of  their 
friends  on  Deer  Island.  This  was  about  the  beginninff  of  December,  167£L 
Captain  Tom  afterwards  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  En^h,  and,  being  tried 
and  condenmed  as  a  rebel,  was,  on  26  June,  1676,  executed  at  Boston ;  much 
to  the  grief  of  such  excellent  men  as  Goohn  and  EUoL 

Although  something  had  been  done  towards  Chrisdanizing  the  Indians  in 
Plimouth  cdony,  about  a  year  before  Mr.  EUoVt  first  visit  to  Nonantum,  yet 
for  some  years  uler,  MasBachusetlB  was  considerably  in  advance  in  this  reepect. 
Some  of  the  principal  congregations  or  praying  towns  follow : — 

At  Meeshawn,  smce  Provincetown  or  Truro,  and  Punonakanit,  since  Bil- 
Ungsgate,  were  73  persons ;  at  Potanumaquut,  or  Nauset,  in  Eastham,  44 ;  at 
Monamoyik,  since  Uhatham,  71 ;  at  Sawkattukett,  in  Harwich ;  Nobsqassit,  in 
Yarmouth ;  at  Matakees,  in  Barnstable  and  Yarmouth ;  and  Weequakut,  in 
Barnstable,  192 ;  at  Satuit,  Pawpoesit,  Coatuit,  in  Barnstable,  Mashpee,  WnJco- 
quet,  near  Mashpee,  95 ;  dX  Codtanmut,  in  Mashpee,  Ashimuit,  on  the  west 
line  of  Mashpee,  Weesquobs,  in  Sandwich,  22 ;  Pispogutt,  Wawayoutat,  in 
Wareham,  Sokones,  in  Falmouth,  36.  In  all  these  places  were  462  souls ;  142 
of  whom  could  read,  and  72  write  Indian,  and  9  coukl  read  English.  This 
account  was  furnished  Major  Gookin  in  1674,  by  the  Rev.  Bkhard  Bourne  of 
Sandwich.  PkUja^s  war  nroke  up  many  of  these  communities,  but  the  work 
continued  lonffaner  it  dwindled  to  almost  nothing  in  Massachusetts.  In  1685 
there  were  1439  considered  as  Christian  Indians  in  Plimouth  colony. 

Mr.  2%>nuu  Mauhtw  Jr.  setded  in  Martha's  Vineyard,  called  by  the  Indians 
JVbpe,  in  1642.  He  was  accompanied  by  a  few  EngUsii  families,  who  made 
him  their  minister ;  but  not  being  satisfied  with  so  limited  usefulncfls,  he  learn- 
ed the  Indian  language,  and  began  to  preach  to  them.    His  first  convert  was 

Hiaeoomei^  in  164$  a  man  of  small  repute  amon^  his  own  people,  whose 
residence  was  at  Great  Harbor,  near  where  the  English  first  settled.  He  was 
Kffulariy  ordained  22  August,  1670,  but  he  began  to  preach  in  1646.  John 
likinosh  was  at  the  same  time  ordained  teacher.  His  residence  was  at  Num- 
pang,  on  the  east  end  of  the  island.  He  died  22  January,  1684,  and  Hiaeoomes 
pi^eached  his  funeral  sermon.  For  some  years  before  his  death  JUtuoom/et  was 
iJiable  to  preach.  He  was  supposed  to  have  been  about  80  years  old  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  which  happened  about  1690. 

PaAMptmiuwMo,  sachem  of  Chi^pequiddik,  was  a  great  opposer  of  the 
gospel,  and  at  one  time  beat  IEaeQome$  for  professing  a  belief  of  it  Not  long 
after,  as  himself  and  another  were  at  work  upon  a  chimney  of  their  cabin,  they 
were  both  knocked  down  by  lightning,  and  the  latter  killed.  Pakkd^^umuuioo 
fell  partly  in  the  fire,  and  but  for  his  friends  would  have  perished.  Whether 
this  escape  awakened  him,  is  not  mentioned;  but  he  soon  after  became  a 
Christian,  and  Mr.  Mon^iew  aptly  observes  that  ^at  last  he  was  a  hrandplucUd 
out  ^  ike  fifty 

MiOhqaoOf  or  Afyixeo^  was  another  noted  Indian  of  Nope.  He  was  a  convert 
of  ffiacQomef,  whom  he  had  sent  for  to  inquire  of  him  about  his  God.  He 
asked  ERacoomea  how  many  gods  he  had,  and  on  being  told  but  ONE,  imme- 
diately reckoned  up  37  of  his,  and  desired  to  know  whether  he  should  throw 
them  all  away  for  one.  On  being  told  by  Hiaeoomes  that  he  had  thrown  away  all 
tbose  and  many  more,  and  was  better  off  by  so  doing,  Mohq$oo  said,  he  would 
ftrthwith  throw  away  his,  which  he  did,  and  became  one  of  the  most  eminent 
of  the  Indian  converta  One  of  his  children,  a  son,  sailed  for  England  in 
1657,  with  Mr.  Tliomas  Mm/f^ojo  Jr.,  in  a  ship  commanded  by  Captam  James 
GarreUj  and  was  never  heard  of  after.  The  time  of  the  death  of  Mohqsoo  is 
unknown,  hut  he  lived  to  a  creat  age. 

Among  the  Mohegans  and  Narragansets  nothinff  of  any  account  was  efifectp 
ed,  in  the  way  of  Christianizing  them,  for  a  long  time.  The  chief  sachems  of 
those  nations  were  determined  and  fixed  against  it,  and  though  it  was  firom 
time  to  time  urged  upon  them,  yet  very  liitle  was  ever  done. 
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Sampson  Occum,  or,  ta  his  name  is  spelt  in  a  aermon  *  of  hia^  Ooeom,  waa  a 
Mohegan,  of  the  family  of  Benofd  Oocion,  who  resided  near  New  London,  in 
Connecticut  He  was  the  fiist  of  that  tribe  who  was  conapicuous  in  relinon, 
tf  not  the  only  one.  He  waa  horn  in  1723,  and  becoming  attached  to  the  Rev. 
Netaar  Whedockf  the  minister  of  Lebanon  in  Connecticut,  in  1741  he  became 
a  Christian.f  Posaeasinf  talenta  and  great  piety,  Mr.  Wkeelodc  entertained 
sanguine  hopes  that  he  would  be  able  to  eSect  much  among  hia  countrymen 
as  a  preacher  of  the  gospel  He  went  to  England  in  1765  to  procure  aid  for 
the  keeping  up  of  a  school  for  the  instruction  of  Indian  children,  which  was 
begun  by  Mr.  ffhedock,  and  fiirthered  by  a  Mr.  Moorty  by  a  donation  of  a 
Kfaool  house  and  land,  about  1763L  While  in  Enj^d  he  was  introduced  to 
Lord  Dartmtndhy  and  other  eminent  persons.  He  preached  there  to  crowds 
of  people,  and  returned  to  America  in  September,  1768,  having  landed  at 
Boston  on  his  return,  t  It  is  said  he  was  the  first  Indian  that  preached 
in  England.  He  was  ordained,  in  1759^  a  preacher  to  the  Montauks  on  L. 
Island!  About  this  time  he  Tinted  the  Cfaerokees.  He  finally  aettled  among 
the  Oneida  Indians,  with  many  of  his  Mohepm  brethren,  about  1768 ;  they 
haying  been  invited  by  the  Oneidas.  He  died  in  July,  1798,  at  N.  Stock- 
bridffe,  N.  York,  aced  69. 

Tduba  is  noticed  m  the  annals  of  New  England,  firom  her  participation  in 
the  witch  tragedies  acted  here  in  1691.  In  a  rauable  work  givmg  a  history  of 
that  horrible  deiunon,  §  mention  is  thus  made  of  her.  ^  It  was  the  latter  end  of 
February,  1691,  when  diyers  young  persons  belonging  to  [Rev.]  Mr.  Parri$*  H 
family,  and  one  more  of  the  neighborhood,  began  to  act  after  a  strange  and 
unusual  manner,  viz.,  as  by  getting  into  holes,  and  creeping  under  chairs  and 
stools,  and  to  use  other  sundry  odd  postures,  and  antic  gestures,  uttering  fool- 
ish, ridiculous  speeches,  which  neitner  they  themselyes  nor  any  others  could 
make  sense  of.^  *<  March  the  11th,  Mr.  Parris  invited  several  neighboring 
ministers  to  join  with  him  in  keeping  a  solemn  day  of  prayer  at  his  own 
house  ;  the  time  of  the  exercise  those  persons  were,  for  the  most  part,  silent, 
out  after  any  one  prayer  was  ended,  they  would  act  and  speak  strangely,  and 
ridiculously,  yet  were  such  as  had  been  well  educated  ana  of  good  behavior, 
the  one  a  girl  of  11  or  12  years  old,  would  sometimes  seem  to  be  in  a  convul- 
sion fit,  her  limbs  being  twisted  several  ways,  and  very  stifl^  but  presendy  her 
fit  would  be  over.  A  few  days  before  this  solemn  day  of  prayer,  Mr.  Peart!? 
Indian  man  and  woman,  made  a  cake  of  rye  meal,  with  the  children's  watery 
and  baked  it  in  the  ashes,  and,  as  it  is  said,  gave  to  the  dog ;  this  was  done  as 
a  means  to  discover  vritchcraft  Soon  after  which  those  ill-afilected  or  afflicted 
persons  named  several  that  toey  said  they  saw,  when  in  their  fits,  afflicting  of 
them.  The  first  complained  of,  was  the  said  Indian  woman,  named  Tuwhu 
She  confessed  that  the  devil  urged  her  to  sign  a  book,  which  he  presented  to 
her,  and  also  to  work  mischief  to  the  children,  &c  She  was  afterwards  com* 
mitted  to  prison,  and  lay  there  till  sold  for  her  fees.    The  account  she  since 

gives  of  it  IS,  that  her  master  did  beat  her,  and  otherwise  abuse  her,  to  make 
er  confess  and  accuse  (such  as  he  called)  her  sister  witches ;  and  that  what- 
soever she  said  by  way  of  confessing  or  accunng  others,  was  the  effect  of 
such  usage ;  her  master  refused  to  pay  her  fees,  unless  die  would  stand  to 
what  she  had  said." 

We  are  able  to  add  to  our  information  of  IStuha  from  another  old  and 
curious  work,ir  as  foUows: — ^That  when  she  was  examined  she  **  confessed 
ihe  making  a  cake,  as  is  above  mentioned,  and  said  her  mistress  in  her  own 
country  was  a  witch,  and  had  taught  her  some  means  to  be  used  for  the 
discovery  of  a  witch  and  for  the  prevention  of  being  bewitched,  &C.,  but  said 
<*that  she  herself  was  not  a  witch."  The  children  who  accused  her  said  <<that 
she  did  pinch,  prick,  and  grievously  torment  them ;  and  that  they  saw  her  here 

*  At  the  ezecutioo  of  Mom  Paul,  for  murder,  at  New  Haven,  2  September,  1772.  To  bis 
letter  to  Mr.  Keerif  his  name  is  Oecum. 

t  Life  Dr.  Wfueicck,  16.  i  His  Letter  to  Mr.  Kem,  in  Life  Wfuelock,  175. 

A  Wonders  of  the  Invisible  Worid,  by  R.  CaUf,  90,  91,  4to.  London,  1700. 
J  **  Samuel  Paris,  pastor  of  the  cburdi  in  Salem-viliage.''    ModMt  Enquiru  into  the  Naturt 
tf  Witchcraft,  by  John  Hale,  tmOot  of  t/ie  church  in  thverUt.  p.  23,  16mo.  lloston,  1708. 
'' ^  Modest  Efupdry,  &^.  25, 
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and  there,  where  nobody  else  could  Yea,  they  could  tell  where  she  was,  and 
what  flhe  did,  when  out  of  their  human  sight."  Whether  the  author  was  a 
witness  to  this  he  does  not  say ;  but  probably  he  was  noL  Go  through  the 
whole  of  our  early  writers,  and  you  will  scarce  find  one  who  witnessea  such 
matters :  (Dr.  Cotton  Maika'  is  nearest  to  an  exception.]  But  they  generally 
preface  such  marvellous  accounts  b^  obsenring,  ''I  am  slow  to  believe  rumors 
of  this  nature,  nevertheless,  some  things  I  have  had  certain  information  of"  * 

The  Rev.  fifr.  JFVttf  nves  the  following  extract  from  the  «  Quarterly  Court 
Papers."  <<  March  IsL  Sarah  Oj&om,  Sanih  and  Dorothy  Good,  Tituba,  servant 
of  Mr.  ParriSf  Martha  Cory^  RAeeea  JVWve,  Sarah  CUn/ety  John  Proctor  and  his 
wife  Elixabdh,  all  of  Salem  village,  are  committed  to  Boston  jail  on  charge  of 
vntchcraft" 

The  other  servant  of  Mr.  Parrii  was  the  husband  of  Titvba,  whose  name 
was  John.  It  vras  a  charge  against  them  that  they  had  tried  means  to  discover 
witches.  But  there  is  little  probability  that  these  upnorant  and  simple  Indians 
vrould  ever  have  thou|^t  or  ** trying  a  project"  &t  the  detection  of  witches, 
had  they  not  learned  it  from  some  more  miserably  superstitious  white  persons. 
We  have  the  very  record  to  justify  this  stricture,  t  Take  the  words.  <<  Maiy 
S3dy  having  confessed,  that  she  innocently  counselled  JohOf  the  IndUm,  to 
attempt  a  discoverv  of  witches,  is  permitted  to  conunune  with  Mr.  Parrii* 
church.  She  had  been  previoudy  oisciplined  for  such  counsel  and  appeared 
welL"  We  are  not  told  who  dioe^med  ner  for  the  examination.  Was  it  Mr. 
Parriof 

This  is  the  only  instance  I  have  met  with  of  Indians  being  implicated  in 
isfttte  vritchcraft. 

•  /.  Maiher'i  Brief  Hist  Philip's  War,  9i. 

t  In  his  valuable  Amudt  of  Saiem,  303. 

i  Danvers  Records,  poblisbed  by  the  aatbor  last  cited. 
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i^fe  of  Alsxaxbkb  oUm  Wamsutta — ^£«e«t«  wAsdb  M  to  fft«  iMir  t0«C&  PkiUjh-^ 
Webtamoo  Am  wtf^-^Early  events  m  iUr  i^«— Pktahawbt.  Aer  #ecoiui  husband 
— Wtetamoo*»  laUtr  earur  Smd  death  -Mmigrei — Death  of  ^enuufar— ^ohr  8a s- 
lAHov — His  eaimtry  and  anmsetUms^Beeomss  a  ekristia$^-''Sehoolmaster~^m'- 
ister-^Settles  at  Jissawovtsst^—Tmhix  marries  his  damghtsr — Sassaman  discovers 
the  ^ots  of  Philip— Is  murdered— Proceedings  against  the  murderers — Thsff  ars 
condemned  and  executed, 

AjJtXAUDKB,  was  the  English  name  of  the  elder  sod  of  MautufAL  His  real 
name  appears  at  first  to  have  been  Afooonom,  and  afterwards  Wamstdta,  and 
lastlv  Mexander,  The  name  of  Mooanam  he  bore  as  early  as  1639 ;  in  1641 
we  find  him  noticed  under  the  name  fFamguUa,  About  the  year  165(S,  he  and 
his  younger  brother,  Metacamet^  or  rather  Pomeiacamf  were  brought  to  the 
court  of  rlimoutb,  and  being  solicitous  to  receive  English  names,  the  gov- 
ernor called  the  ehler  JUexander^  and  the  younger  Phmpy  probably  fix>m  the 
two  Macedonian  heroes,  which,  on  beinc  explained  to  them,  might  have  flat- 
tered their  vanities ;  and  which  was  prolmbly  the  intention  of  the  governor. 

jSUxander  appears  pretty  c»Eiriy  to  have  set  up  for  himself,  as  will  be  seen  in 
the  course  or  this  cnapter;  occasioned,  perhaps,  by  bis  manying  a  female 
sachem  of  veiy  considerable  authoriQr»  &ad  in  great  esteem  among  her 
neighbors. 

ISfAMUMPnic,  afterwards  called  Wedamoo^  squaw-sachem  of  Pocasset,  was 
the  wife  pf  ,^Uexander ;  and  who,  as  says  an  anonymous  wniter,*  was  more 
willing  to  join  PhUip  when  he  bc^gan  war  upon  the  English,  being  persuaded 
by  him  that  they  had  poisoned  her  husband.  This  author  calls  her  <<  as  potent 
a  prince  as  any  round  about  her,  and  bath  as  much  coin,  land,  and  men,  at 
her  conunand." 

fMexandtr  having,  in  1653^  sold  a  tract  of  the  tenrltoiy  acquired  by  his  wife, 
•8  has  been  relatecf  in  the  life  of  Massastni^  about  m  years  afier,  Wuiamoo 
came  to  Plimouth,  and  the  following  account  of  her  biinness  Is  contained  in 
the  records, 

^It  J^fmumpym^  of  Pokeesett,  hauing.  In  open  court,  June  last,  fifty-nine, 
|1659,1  before  me  govemour  and  majestraies,  surrendered  up  all  that  right  and 
title  or  such  lands  as  Wooscmtqmn  and  WcanstUa  sould  to  tne  purchasers ;  as 
appeeres  by  deeds  giuen  vnder  theire  hands,  as  alsoe  the  said  JVbsmmptiiii 
promise  to  remoue  the  Indians  of  fh>m  those  lands ;  and  alsoe  att  the  same 
court  the  said  WamavUa  promised  AVnmimpum  the  third  part  of  the  pay,  as  is 

*  Old  Indian  Chiooide,  p.  6. 
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ezpresKd  in  the  deed  of  which  payment  Abmum/nim  haue  recoiued  of  John 
Cooie,  this  6  of  Oct  1659:  these  particulars  aafoUoweth:  item;  90yanb  Uetiy 
trading  tioOt^  2  yard$  red  cotton,  2  ootre  qf$hooea,  2  potre  tUtddng$,  6  Iroadt 
hoe$  tmd  1  axe ;  And  doe  acknowledge  receiued  by  me,  Namuhtdm.*' 
Wimessed  by  Sq^ualnen,  WahahmaiquaUf  and  two  Engtish. 

Thus  this  land  affiiir  seems  to  have  been  amicably  settled ;  but  the  seme 
year  of  JMexandei^s  death,  whether  before  or  after  we  are  not  assured,  AbmtiM- 
otim  appeared  at  Plimouth,  and  complained  that  fVamiutta  had  sold  some  of 
ner  land  without  her  consent  '^  Tne  court  agreed  to  doe  what  they  could 
in  conuenient  time  for  her  relieC" 

We  apprehend  there  was  some  litde  difficulty  between  ^Skxanier  and  his 
wife  about  this  time,  especially  if  her  oomi>]aint  were  before  his  death,  and 
we  are  rather  of  the  opinion  that  it  was,  fox  it  was  June  when  her  complaint 
was  made,  and  we  should  assign  a  little  later  date  for  the  death  of  her  husband ; 
and  therefore  all  difficulty  was  settled  in  his  death. 

On  the  8  April,  1661,  fVameutta  deeded  the  tract  of  countiy  since  called 
Rehoboth  to  ^nuu  ffiUet^  for  a  valuable  consideration.'^  What  that  was 
the  deed  does  not  inform  us ;  but  we  may  venture  to  question  the  ftct,  for  if 
the  consideration  had  in  truth  been  valuable,  it  would  have  appeared  in  the 
deed,  and  not  have  been  kept  out  of  sight 

What  time  JVamuiiiptcm  deeded  land  to  John  Sof^ord  and  John  Atket,  we 
are  not  informed,  but  it  was  probably  about  the  beginning  of  1662.  It  was  a 
deed  of  gift,  and  appean  to  have  been  only  deed^  to  mem  to  prevent  her 
husband's  sellinj^  it ;  but  these  men,  it,  seems,  attempted  to  hold  the  land  in 
violation  of  their  promise ;  however,  being  a  woman  of  perseverance,  she  so 
managed  the  matter,  that,  in  the  year  166$  she  found  vntncsaes  who  deposed 
to  the  true  meaning  of  the  deed,  and  thus  was,  we  presume,  restored  to  her 
tightfol  possessions. 

Since  we  have  been  thus  particular  in  acquainting  the  reader  with  the  vnfo 
of  WammiUa,  we  will,  before  proceeding  with  our  account  of  the  husband, 
say  all  that  we  have  to  sav  of  tne  interesting  fFeetamoo. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  wjfexotufa-,  we  find  A*amuffifiiiJii,  or  ffeetamoo,  asso- 
ciated with  another  husband,  named  PelonowoweL  He  was  well  known  to 
the  English,  and  went  bv  the  fiimiliar  name  of  Ben,  Now,  unless  Peto-ww- 
oweiy  or  Pe-tan-^t-nuet  has  been  corrupted  into  Peter  NmiifUiT,  we  must 
allow  her  to  have  had  a  third  husband  in  1675.  We,  however,  are  well  satis- 
fied that  these  two  names  are,  as  they  appear  to  be,  one  and  the  same  name. 

This  husband  of  fFeetamoo  does  not  appear  to  have  been  of  so  much  impor- 
tance as  her  first,  fFamautta;  and  as  he  only  appean  occasionaDy  in  the 
crowd,  we  are  of  opinion  that  she  took  good  care  m  taking  a  second  husband, 
and  fixed  upon  one  that  she  was  better  u>le  to  manage  dum  she  was  the  de- 
termined framauita. 

On  the  8  May,  1679^  Tatamomoek,  Peionowowett,  and  WWam  alias  J^asodte. 
sold  to  J^Tathamel  Paine  of  Rehoboth,  and  Hugh  Cole  of  Swansey,  a  k>t  of^ 
land  in  Swansey,  near  Mattapoiset,  and  Showamet  neck,  for  £35  5if .  Wedamoo^ 
PhtUp  alias  fFagueoke,  and  SUven  alias  AVtcano,  were  me  Indian  witnesses. 

About  the  same  time,  one  Piowmi  was  intruded  upon  by  some  othen 
claiming  his  lands,  or  otherwise  molesting  him,  and  the  business  seems  to 
have  undergone  a  legal  scrutiny ;  in  this  afiUr  both  Weetamoo  and  her  hus- 
band appear  upon  our  records.  They  testify  that  the  tract  of  land  bounded 
by  a  small  river  or  brook  called  Magtueksettj  which  compasseth  said  tract  to 
Assonett  River,  and  so  to  Ttonton  River,  R^  trees,  &c]  hath  for  many  vean 
been  in  the  possession  of  Piowant.  The  place  of  the  bounds  on  Taunton  River 
was  called  ChippoBemtt,  which  was  a  little  south  of  Mastucksett  PontouMi, 
Qwtnowinj  M'escanoo^  and  Panowwin,  testified  the  same. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Peto-non-u-d  was  at  all  concerned  in  PhUif^awtr 
against  the  English,  but,  on  the  contrarv,  forsook  his  ^mfe  and  joined  them 
against  her.  Under  such  a  leader  as  Ckurehf  he  must  have  been  employed 
against  his  countiymen  with  great  advantage.    At  the  time  he  came  over  to 

*  See  the  Hift  of  Attleborough,  by  Jdm  Daggett,  Esq.,  p.  6,  whett  tbe  deed  is  preserved. 
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the  Engtiflh,  he  no  doubt  expected  his  wife  would  do  the  Bnme,  as  die  gave 
Ckurch  to  undentand  as  much.  After  the  war  he  was  honored  with  a  com- 
mand over  the  prisoners,  who  were  pennitted  to  reside  in  the  countiy  be- 
tween Sepecan  and  Dartmouth.  JV^impiu^  or  AbmfNuft,  and  haac  were  also 
in  the  same  office. 

After  Mr.  Church  left  AwcaHwnb?  comicil,  a  few  days  before  the  war  brc^e 
out,  he  met  with  both  Wtdamoo  and  her  husband  at  rocasset  He  first  met 
with  the  husband,  PtUxaamuii  who  had  just  anrired  in  a  canoe  from  PkU^s 
head  quarters  at  Mount  Hope.  He  told  Church  there  would  certainly  be  war, 
for  that  PhiUp  had  held  a  war  dance  of  several  weelra,  and  hod  entertained 
the  young  men  fitim  all  parts  of  the  country.  He  said,  also,  that  PkUip  ex- 
pected to  be  sent  for  to  rlimouth,  about  Saa9amon^i  death,  knowing  himself 
giiihy  of  contrivinff  that  murder.  Pdananud  further  said,  that  he  saw  Mr. 
James  Brown  of  Swansev,  and  Mr.  Samud  Crorton,  who  was  an  interpreter, 
and  two  other  men  that  brought  a  letter  from  the  gOTemor  of  Plimouth  te 
Philip,  PkQip^s  young  warriors,  he  said,  would  have  killed  Mr.  Brotm,  but 
PhUip  told  them  they  must  not,  for  his  father  had  charged  him  to  show  loud- 
ness to  him ;  but  to  satisfy  them,  told  them,  that  <m  the  next  Sunday,  when 
the  English  had  gone  to  meeting,  they  might  plunder  their  houses,  and  after- 
wards kill  their  catde. 

Meanwhile  fFeelamoo  was  at  her  camp  just  back  firom  Pocasset  shore,  on 
the  hi^  hill  a  litde  to  the  north-  of  what  is  now  Howland's  fbrry,  and  Petana^ 
nud  requested  Mr.  Church  to  go  up  and  see  her.  He  did  so,  and  found  her  in 
rather  a  melancholy  mood,  all  her  men  having  left  her  and  gone  to  Phhip^B 
war  dance,  much,  She  said,  against  her  wilL 

C^urchf  elated  with  his  success  at  AwashmUa^  ctian^  and  thinking  both 
** queens"  secured  to  the  English  interest,  hastened  to  rlimoudi  to  sive  the 
povemor  an  account  of  his  discoveries. — ^This  was  a  day  big  to  PlSUp ;  he 
immediately  took  measures  to  reclaim  ffeetomoo,  and  had  neariy  drawn  off 
Aufothonks  with  the  vivid  hopes  of  conquest  and  booty. 

Weetamoo  could  no  kmger  remain  neutral ;  the  idea  still  harrowed  upon  her 
mind,  that  the  authorities  of  Plimouth  had  poisoned  her  former  husband,*  and 
was  now  sure  that  they  had  seduced  her  present  <me ;  therefore,  from  the 
power  of  such  arguments,  when  urged  bv  the  artful  PkU^,  there  was  no 
escape  or  resistance.  Hence  his  fortune  became  her  own,  and  she  moved 
whh  him  from  place  to  place  about  her  dominions,  in  the  country  of  Pocasset, 
until  the  90  July,  when  all  the  Wampanoags  escaped  out  of  a  swamp,  and 
retired  into  the  country  of  the  Nipmuks.  from  this  time  fftdamod*a  opera- 
tions become  so  blended  with  those  of  her  allies^  that  the  life  of  PhQip  takes 
up  the  narratioiL 

When,  by  intestine  divisions,  the  power  of  PkHip  was  destroved  among  the 
Nipmucks,  9feetanioo  seems  to  have  been  deserted  oy  almost  all  her  followers, 
and,  like  PhUwy  she  sought  refuge  again  in  her  own  country.  It  was  upon  the 
6  August,  167q,  when  she  arrived  upon  the  western  bank  of  Tehticut  Kiver  in 
Mettapoiset,  where,  as  was  then  supposed,  she  was  drowned  by  accident,  in 
attempting  to  cross  the  river  to  Pocttnet,  at  the  same  point  «he  had  crossed 
theyear  ^fore  in  her  fiicfat  with  PhUqf. 

Her  company  consisted  now  of  no  more  than  26  men,  whereas,  in  the  be- 
nnninff  of  the  war,  th^  amounted  to  900 ;  and  she  was  conradered  by  the 
Eim^h  ''next  unto  PkiUp  in  respect  of  the  mischief  that  hath  been  done.*^ 
The  English  at  Taunton  were  notified  by  a  deserter  of  her  situation,  who 
offered  to  lead  any  that  would  go,  in  a  way  that  they  might  easily  surprise  her 
and  her  company.  Accordingly,  20  men  volunteered  upon  this  enterprise, 
and  succeeded  in  capturing  all  but  fFutamoo^  ^  who,"  according  to  Mr.  Hub- 
hard^  ''intendinff  to  make  an  escape  firom  the  danger,  attempted  to  get  over  a 
river  or  arm  of  me  sea  near  by,  upon  a  raft,  or  some  pieces  of  broken  wood ; 
but  whether  tired  and  spent  with  swimming,  or  starved  with  cold  and  hun^, 
she  was  found  stark  naked  in  Metapoiset,  not  ftr  firom  the  water  nde,  which 
made  some  think  she  was  first  half  drowned,  and  so  ended  her  wretohed  life.** 
**  Her  head  being  cut  ofiT  and  set  upon  a  pole  in  Taunton,  was  known  by  some 

*  Old  IiTDiAV  Cbroiticlk,  p.  8.  fi.  Mathtr,  X  Narrative,  lOS  and  109. 
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iDdiam  then  piiBoitert  [there,]  \9hich  set  them  into  a  hotrible  lamentatioii.* 
Mr.  Mather  improves  upon  this  paange,  giying  it  in  a  style  more  to  suit  the 
taste  of  the  times:  ''Th^  made  a  most  horid  and  diabolieal  iamentatianf 
ciying  out  that  it  was  their  queen's  head.** 

The  authors  of  Yamotden  thus  represent  PkUip  escaping  fii>m  the  cdd 
grup  of  the  ghosdy  fittm  of  fftektmoo ;— > 

**  As  from  the  water's  depth  aha.  cane,  Her  boUow  seream  he  beard  behind 

With  dripping  locks  and  bloated  frame,  Cone  minffliog  with  the  howling  wind : 

Wild  her  discolored  arms  she  threw  '  Wh^  fly  from  WiUamoe  f  she  died 

To  grasp  him  3  and,  as  swill  he  flew,  Bearmg  the  war-axe  on  th j  side.' " 

Although  fFedamoo  doubtkss  escaped  from  Pocasset  with  PkH^,  yet  it 
appesis  mat  instead  of  flying  to  the  Tf  ipmuks  she  soon  went  down  into  the 
Niautic  coimtiy,  and  the  En^^ish  immediately  had  news  of  it,  which  occa^ 
sioned  their  sendinff  for  Mnignt  to  answer  for  haibdring  their  enemy,  as  in 
his  life  has  been  reuted. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  noted,  that  the  time  had  expired,  in  which 
Mnigrtt  by  his  deputies  agreed  to  deliTer  up  WeeUmoo^  some  tune  preyious  to 
the  great  fight  in  Narraganset,  and  hence  this  was  seized  upon,  as  one  [Mretext 
for  invading  the  Nanagansets. .  And  moreover,  it  was  said,  that  if  she  wens 
taken  by  that  formidable  amry  of  a  1000  men,  ^  her  lands  would  more  than 
pay  all  the  chaijge  **  the  English  had  been  at  in  the  whole  war.* 

ffedamoo,  it  is  presumed,  left  Mnwref  and  joined  the  hostile  Narragansets 
and  the  Wampanos^  in  their  strong  fort,  some  time  previous  to  the  English 
expedition  against  it,  in  December.  And  it  was  snout  this  time  that  she 
connected  herself  vrith  die  Narraganset  chief  ^utnniqnn,  as  will  be  found 
related  in  his  life.  She  is  mentioned  bjr  some  wntets  as  PkUip^s  kinswoman, 
which  seems  to  have  been  the  case  m  a  two-fold  manner;  first  firom  her 
being  rister  to  his  wife,  and  secondly  firom  her  manying  JUexandeTf  his  brother. 
To  return  to  ff amratto. 

A  lasting  and  permanent  interest  will  always  be  felt,  and  peculiar  feelings 
associated  with  the  name  of  this  chief.  Not  on  account  of  a  career  of  batll^ 
devastations  or  murdera,  for  there  were  few  of  theae,t  but  there  is  left  for  us 
to  relate  die  melancholy  account  of  his  death.  Mr.  HuhbartPs  account  of  this 
event  is  in  the  hands  of  .ahnost  every  reader,  and  cited  by  eveiy  writer  upon 
our  earW  history,  and  hence  is  too  extensively  known  to  be  repeated  here. 
Dr.  /.  MoAer  agrees  veiy  nearly  iki  his  account  with  Mr.  Huhbardy  but  being 
more  minute,  and  rarely  to  be  met  with,  we  give  it  entire : — 

^  In  A.  D.  1663;  Plimouth  colony  was  in  some  danger  of  beinff  involved  in 
trouble  by  the  Wampanoag  Indians.  After  Massamnt  was  dead,  his  two  sons, 
called  franauUa  and  MUaeomd,  came  to  the  court  at  Plimouth,  pretending 
high  respect  for  the  English,  and,  dierefore,  desired  English  names  might  be 
imposed  on  them,  whereupon  the  court  diere  named  fFamnsUoj  the  elder 
brother,  ^UxantUr,  and  Mdacomd,  the  younger  brother,  PkUip,  This  ^Mexan- 
der,  PfvUip*$  immediate  predecessor,  vras  not  so  feithfid  ana  fH^idly  to  the 
English  as  his  fether  had  been.  For  some  of  Boston,  havmg  been  occasionally 
at  Narmganset,  wrote  to  Mr.  Prince,  who  ma  then  governor  of  Plimouth,  that 
Akxander  was  contriving  mischief  against  the  English,  and  that  he  had  solicit- 
ed the  Narragansets  to  engage  with  him  in  his  designed  rebeUion.  Hereupon, 
Capt  WUlety  who  lived  near  to  Mount  Hope,  the  place  where  AUxander  did 
reside,  was  appointed  to  speak  vnth  him,  imd  to  desire  him  to  attend  the  next 
court  in  Plimouth,  for  their  satisfection,  and  his  ovm  vindication.  He 
seemed  to  take  the  message  in  good  part,  professing  diat  the  Narragansets, 
whom,  he  said,  were  his  enemies,  had  put  an  abuse  upon  him,  and  he  readily 
promised  to  attend  at  the  next  court.  But  when  the  day  for  his  i^pearance 
was  come,  instead  of  that,  he  at  that  veiy  time  went  over  to  the  Narragansets, 
his  pretended  enemies,  which,  compared  with  other  circumstances,  caused 
the  gendemen  at  Plimoudi  'to  suspect  there  was  more  of  tiuth  in  the  infor- 

*  Old  Indian  Chronicle,  p.  31, 32. 

t  In  1661,  he  was  forced  into  a  war  with  Uneatf  the  account  of  which,  properlv  bdongintf 
to  the  lift  of  that  chief,  will  be  found  tbaieralated.  r   r    ^        -o-^ 
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mtdoQ  ffiven,  than  at  fint  they  were  aware  o£  Wherefi)re  the  goverporand 
magistrates  there  ordered  Major  Window,  (who  is  smce,  and  at  this  dav  [1677] 
ITOTemor  of  that  colony,)  to  take  a  party  of  men,  and  fetch  down  Mexander, 
The  major  considering  that  senij[fernocuiU  dtfem  paratUy  he  took  but  10  armed 
men  wim  him  from  Marahfield,  intending  to  have  taken  more  at  the  towns 
that  ky  nearer  Mount  Hope.  JBut  Divine  ProTidenee  so  ordered^as  that  when 
they  were  about  the  midway  between  Plimouth  and  Bridgewaler,*  obeervinc 
an  hnnting  house,  they  rode  up  to  it,  and  there  did  they  find  ,^kxandtr  and 
many  of  his  menf  well  armed,  nut  their  guns  standing  tosether  without  the 
house.  The  major,  with  his  small  party,  possessed  themseiyes  of  the  Indians' 
arms,  and  beset  the  house ;  then  dia  he  go  in  amongst  them,  acquainting  the 
sachem  with  the  reason  of  his  coming  in  such  a  way ;  desiring  AUxandar 
with  his  interpreter  to  walk  out  with  him,  who  did  so  a  little  distance  from  the 
house,  and  then  understood  what  commission  the  major  had  received  con- 
cerning him.  The  proud  sachem  fell  into  a  raging  passion  at  this  surprise 
saying  the  governor  had  no  reason  to  credit  rumors,  or  to  send  for  him  in 
such  a  way,  mx  would  he  go  to  Plimouth,  but  when  he  saw  cause.  It  was 
replied  to  him,  that  his  breinch  of  word  touching  at^earance  at  Plimouth 
eomt,  and,  instead  thereof)  goiogat  the  same  time  to  nis  pretended  enemies^ 
augmented  jealousies  concerning  him.  In  fine,  the  nsgor  told  him,  that  his 
order  was  to  bring  him  to  Plimouth,  and  that,  by  the  help  of  God,  he  would 
do  it,  or  else  he  would  die  on  the  place ;  also  declaring  to  him  that  if  he  would 
subinit,  he  might  expect  respective  usace,  but  if  he  once  more  denied  to  go, 
he  should  never  stir  from  the  ground  iiniereon  he  stood ;  and  with  a  pistol  at 
die  sachem's  breast,  required  that  his  next  words  should  be  a  positive  and 
clear  answer  to  what  was  demanded.  Hereufjon  his  interpreter,  a  discreet 
Indian,  brother  to  John  Sauaaman^  being  sensible  of  AUxandei^M  passionate 
di&fwsition,  entreated  that  he  might  speak  a  fbw  words  to  the  sachem  before 
he  gave  his  answer.  The  prudent  discourse  of  this  Indian  prevailed  so  &r  as 
that  Mexandar  yielded  to  go,  only  requesting  that  he  might  go  like  a  sachem, 
with  his  men  attendmg  him,  which,  although  there  was  some  hazard  in  it, 
they  being  many,  and  the  English  but  a  few,  was  granted  to  him.  The 
weather  being  hot,  the  major  of^red  him  an  horse  to  ilde  on,  but  his  squaw 
and  divers  Indian  women  being  in  company,  he  refiised,  saying  he  could  go  on 
foot  as  well  as  they,  entreating  only  that  there  mi^ht  .be  a  complying  with 
their  pace,  which  vnis  done.  And  resting  several  times  by  die  way,  Mexanr 
dtr  and  his  Indians  were  refi^hed  by  the  English.  No  other  discourse  hap^ 
pening  while  they  were  upon  their  march,  but  wliat  vras  pleasant  and  amicable* 
nnie  major  sent  a  man  before,  to  entreat  that  as  many  of  the  magistrates  of 
that  colony  as  could  would  meet  at  Duxbury.  Wherefore  having  there  had 
some  treaty  with  Jkxander,  not  willing  to  commit  him  to  prison,  they  en- 
treated Mitfor  Winalow  to  receive  him  to  his  house,  until  the  governor,  who 
dien  lived  at  Eastham,  could  come  up.  Accordingly,  he  and  his  train  were 
oourteoualy  entertained  by  the  major.  And  albeit,  not  so  much  as  an  an^ 
woiti  passed  between  them  whUst  at  Marshfield ;  yet  proud  •Alexander,  vexmff 
and  firetting  in  his  spirit,  that  such  a  check  vras  pven  hinl,  he  suddenly  fell 
sick  of  a  lever.  He  was  then  nursed  as  a  choice  firiend.  Mr.  FidUr,  the 
physician,  coming  providentially  thither  at  that  time,  the  sachem  and  his  men 
eamesdy  desired  that  he  would  administer  to  him,  which  he  was  unwUling  to 
do,  but  by  their  importunity  was  prevailed  with  to  do  the  best  he  could  to 
help  him,  and  therefore  gave  him  a  portion  of  working  physic,  which  the 
Inifians  thought  did  him  good.  But  his  distemper  aftermrds  prevailing,  they 
entreated^  to  diaoiisB  him,  in  order  to  a  return  home,  which  upon  engagement 

*  Within  fix  miles  of  the  English  towns.  Hubbard,  10^  (Edition,  IGTI.)  Matsasoit,  and 
likewise  PfdUpf  nsed  to  have  temporary  residences  in  eligible  places  for  nsbing,  at  varioos 
sites  between  the  two  bays,  Narraganset  and  Massacbosetls,  as  at  Raynham,  Namasket,  Titi- 
cat,  (in  MiddleboitNigh  J  and  Monponset  Pond  in  Haliftx.  At  wUch  of  these  places  be  was, 
we  cannot,  with  certainty,  decide :  that  at  Halifax  would,  perhaps,  agroe  best  with  Mr.  Hat* 
bar^M  accoont 

i  Eighty,  says  Hubbard.  6. 

t  He  had  a  Drotber  by  toe  name  of  RoUmd, 

i  "  Entreating  those  that  held  him  prisoner,  that  he  might  have  liberty  to  return  bomi^ 
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of  appearance  at  the  next  court  was  granted  to  hioL  Soon  after  hk  being 
returned  home  he  died."  * 

Thus  ends  Dr.  Maiha's  <<  relation  "  of  the  short  reign  of  Alexander.  And 
although  a  document  lately  published  by  Judge  Davie  of  Boston  sets  the  con- 
duct of  the  English  in  a  very  favorable  light,  yet  it  is  very  difficult  to  con- 
ceive how  Mamer  and  Hubbard  could  have  been  ahoeetfaer  deceived  in  their 
information.  We  mean  in  respect  to  the  treatment  AEuander  received^  at  the 
hands  of  his  captors.    They  ooth  wrote  at  the  ssme  time,  and  at  different 

Slace^  and  neither  knew  what  the  other  had  written.  Of  this  we  are  confi- 
ent,  if,  as  we  are  assured,  there  was^  at  this  time,  rather  a  misunderBtanding 
between  these  two  reverend  authors. 

This  affair  caused  much  excitement,  and^  judging  from  the  vmters  of  that 
time,  particulariy  ^dtbard^  some  recrimination  upon  the  conduct  of  the  j^v- 
emment  of  Plimoutfa,  by  some  of  the  English,  wno  were  more  in  the  habit  of 
usinff  or  recommending  mild  measures  towards  Indians  dian  the  Plimouth 
people  appear  to  have  been,  seems  to  have  been  indulged  in.  After  thus 
premising,  we  will  offer  the  document,  which  is  a  letter  vnritten  by  the  Rev* 
John  CoiSm,  of  Plunouth,  to  Dr.  /.  Ma&er^  and  now  printed  by  Judge  Daoit^ 
in  his  edition  of  Morion^s  Memorial  There  is  no  date  to  it,  at  least  the  editor 
gives  none ;  but  if  it  were  written  in  answer  to  one  fiom  Mr.  Mather  to 
bim,  desiring  information  on  that  head,  dated  21st  April,  1677.t  we  may 
conclude  it  was  about  this  time ;  but  Mr.  Mdher^e  ^  Relation  ^  would  not  lead 
us  to  suppose  that  he  was  in  possession  of  such  information,  and,  there- 
fore, he  either  was  not  in  possession  of  it  when  he  published  his  account,  or 
that  he  had  other  testimonjr  which  invalidated  it 

The  letter  begins,  <*  Major  Bradfordy  [who  v^as  vrith  Mr.  JFmdote  when 
Mexander  was  surprised,]  confidently  assures  me,  that  in  the  narrative  dt 
ALexandro  %  there  are  many  mistakes,  and,  fearing  lest  you  should,  through 
misinformation,  print  some  mistakes  on  that  subject,  fiom  his  mouth  I  tms 
WT]t3.  Reports  being  here  that  Mcxamder  was  plotting  or  privy  to  ploo^ 
against  the  £ng[lish,  authority  sent  to  him  to  come  dovm.  He  came  not. 
Whereupon  Major  Wintkfw  was  sent  to  fetch  him.  Major  Bratfardy  vrith 
some  others,  went  vrith  him.  At  Munponset  River,  a  place  not  many  miles 
hence,  they  found  AUxander  vrith  about  eidht  men  and  sundry  souaws.  He 
was  there  about  fretting  canoes.  He  and  nis  men  were  at  breakfest  under 
their  shelter,  their  guns  beinjr  without  They  saw  the  English  coming,  but 
continued  eadnff ;  and  Mr.  Window  telling  their  buaineaB,  Mexander^  fieely 
and  readily,  without  the  least  hesitancy,  consented  to  go,  giving  his  reason 
why  he  came  not  to  the  court  before^  viz.,  because  he  waited  for  Ci^jtain 
ffaUfe  return  fiom  the  Dutch,  being  desirous  to  speak  vrith  him  first  They 
brought  him  to  Mr.  CoUieai'e  that  day,  and  Governor  Prince  living  remote  at 
Eastham,  those  few  magistrates  who  were  at  hand  issued  the  matter  peace- 
ably, and  immediately  dismissed  Alexander  to  return  home,  which  he  did 
eirt  of  the  vmv ;  but,  in  two  or  three  days  after,  he  returned  and  went  to 
ajor  Wmelowe  house,  intending  thence  to  travd  into  the  hay  and  so  home ; 
but,  at  the  major's  house,  he  veas  taken  very  rick,  and  was,  by  vrater,  con- 
veyed to  Major  BradfortPs^  and  thence  carried  upon  the  shoulders  of  his  men 
to  Tethquet  River,  and  thence  m  canoes  home,  fuid,  about  two  or  three  days 
after,  died." 

Thus  it  is  evident  that  there  is  error  somewhere,  and  it  would  be  very  sat- 
isfactory if  we  could  erase  it  from  our  history ;  but,  at  present,  we  are  able 
only  to  affitate  it,  and  wait  for  the  fiirther  discovery  of  documents  before 
Alexanders  true  history  can  be  given ;  and  to  suspend  judgment,  although 

TOomisin;  to  return  again  if  be  recovered,  and  to  send  his  sod  as  hostage  till  he  coold  so  do. 
On  that  consideration,  he  was  fairly  dismissed,  but  died  before  be  ^halfway  home."— 
^raood/v. 

*  It  is  a  pity  that  such  an  able  historian  as  Chahame  should  not  have  been  in  possession  of 


other  aulhoriues  upon  this  matter  than  those  wbo  have  copied  fiom  the  above.    See  his  JffiaL 
M  Amtrica,  i.  401. 

t  See  his  Memoria],  288. 

X  A  paper  drawn  up  by  the  authorities  of  Plimouth,  and  now,  I  believe,  among  the 
in  the  library  of  the  HUt.  Soc.  of  Mast,    This  was,  probably,  Mr.  Hubbard^ »  authority. 
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aome  may  readily  decide  that  the  evidence  ia  in  favor  of  the  old  printed 
accounts.  It  is  the  buaineaB  of  a  historian,  where  a  point  is  in  dispute,  to 
exhibit  existing  evidence,  and  let  the  reader  make  up  his  own  judgment 

We  are  able,  from  the  first  extract  given  mion  this  head,  to  limit  the  time 
of  his  sachemship  to  a  portion  of  the  year  loiSS. 

It  will  have  appeared  already,  that  enough  had  tran^ired  to  inflame  the 
minds  of  the  Indians,  and  eroecially  that  of  the  sachem  PMtp,  if,  indeed, 
the  evidence  adduced  be  considered  valid,  regarding  the  blamabieness  of  the 
£n|^h.  NeverthelesB,  our  next  step  onwiurd  wiU  more  iiiDy  develop  the 
causes  of  PkUifl^s  deep-rooted  animositiea. 

We  come  now  to  speak  of  JoHir  Sasbamoit,  who  deserves  a  particular 
nodce ;  more  especially  as,  fiom  several  manuscriptB,  we  are  able  not  only  to 
correct  some  important  errors  in  former  histories,  but  to  give  a  more  minute 
account  of  a  character  which  must  always  be  noticed  in  enterinj^  upon  the 
study  of  this  part  of  our  history.  Not  that  he  would  otherwise  demand 
more  notice  than  many  of  his  brethren  almost  silently  passed  ovef,  but  for  his 
agency  in  bringing  about  a  vnur,  the  interest  of  which  increases  in  proportion 
as  time  carries  us  from  its  period. 

John  Sassamon  was  a  sutject  of  PhUwj  an  unstable-minded  fellow ;  and, 
living  in  the  neighborhood*  of  the  Englini,  became  a  convert  to  Christianity, 
learned  their  language,  and  was  able  to  read  and  vrrite,  and  had  translated 
some  of  the  Bible  into  Indian.  Being  rather  insinuating  and  artful,  he  was 
employed  to  teach  his  countrymen  at  Natick,  in  the  capacity  of  a  school- 
master. How  long  before  the  war  this  was,  is  not  mentioned,  but  must  have 
been  about  1660,  as  he  vras  Ph&^^s  secretary,  or  interpreter,  in  1662,  and  this 
was  after  he  had  becomes  a  Christian.  He  left  the  English,  from  some  dislike, 
and  went  to  reside  with  Alexander^  and  afterwards  with  PkUioj  who,  it  ap- 
pears, empbyed  him  on  account  of  his  learning.  Always  restless,  Sassamon 
did  not  remain  long  with  PMi^  before  he  returned  again  to  the  Enirlish ;  <*  and 
he  manifested  such  evident  signs  of  repentance,  as  that  he  was,  after  his  re- 
turn from  pagan  Philips  reconciled  to  tne  prayinff  Indians  and  baptized,  and 
received,  as  a  member,  into  one  of  the  Indian  churches ;  yea,  ana  employed 
as  an  instructor  amongst  them  every  Lord's  day.^f 

.Pjrevious  to  the  war,  we  presume  in  the  winter  of  167^1  Sassemon  was  sent 
to  preach  to  the  Namaakets^  and  other  Indians  of  Middleborough,  who,  at 
this  time,  were  very  numerous.  The  fiimous  Wlatutpaqmn  was  tiien  the 
chief  of  this  region  and  who  appears  to  have  been  disposed  to  encourage 
the  new  religion  taught  by  Sassamofu  For,  in  1674,  he  gave  him  a  tract  of 
land  near  his  own  r^idence,  to  induce  him  to  remain  among  his  people.  The 
deed  of  gift  of  this  land  was,  no  doubt,  drawn  by  Sassamonj  and  is  in  these 
wends: — 

^  Know  all  men  by  these  'presents,  that  I,  Old  fFatuspaquinj  doe  graunt 
vnto  John  Sa$samonj  allies  ffasaagomanj  27  acrees  of  land  for  a  home  lott  at 
Asaowamsett  necke.   ^his  is  my  gifi,  |puen  to  him  the  said  John  Sasaamcm^ 

Sme  the  said  Watiupaqmn.  in  Anno  1673,  [or  1674,  if  between  1  Jan.  and 
March.] 

Old  WATUSPAquiw         (JJ        his  marke. 
William  TusPAquiir      dV      Msmarke. 
Witneaa,  alsoe,  Naubhsuiit  $    -{-    his  matkt^ 

As  a  ftnther  inducement  for  Sanamon  to  settle  here,  Old  TVurpo^tn  and 
his  son  deeded  to  Fe{ir,'an  Indian  who  married  Sasaamon^s  daughter,  58  and 
an  half  acres  of  land ;  as  <<a  home  lott,"  also.  This  deed  was  dated  11 
March,  1679^  O.  S.,  which  doubtiess  was  done  at  the  same  time  with  the  other. 

*  "  This  Bawanum  was  by  birth  a  MaMaefaaaett,  his  father  and  mother  living  in  Dorchester, 
and  they  both  died  ChrisUans."— /.  Mather. 

t  Mather's  Relation,  74. 

i  The  inhabitants  of  the  place  call  it  NemasieL  In  the  records^  it  is  almost  alwa>'s  written 
NamauakeU. 

^  Spelt  also  MttiuheuU, 
17 
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Thu  daiightor  of  jSbi«a»M»n  WW  oalkd  by  the  En^Bh  name  1^ 
loal  name  w«s  Asso  wsTaues.  To  his  aoiL<"i]»«]aw,  Sas$amim  gave  his  land,  by  a 
kind  of  will,  which  he  wrala  hinanl^  not  loiijg  befiwe  his  death ;  probably 
about  the  time  be  beeame  tired  of  hk  new  aituation,  which  we  auppoae  was  abo 
about  the  time  that  he  diacovered  the  deagn  of  JPfttl^  aid  lua  captaina  to 
brine  about  their  war  of  extermination* 

Old  Tuspaqum,  as  he  called  himael^  and  his  aon,  not  only  confinned  Soaso- 
mon^s  will,  but  about  the  same  time  made  a  bequeet  themaelvea  to  his  daugh- 
ter, which,  they  say,  waa  <^  with  the  consent  of  all  the  chieffe  men  of  Asso- 
wamsett"  This  deed  of  gift  from  them  was  dated  23  Dec  1073.  It  was  of 
a  neck  of  land  at  Assowamsett,  ca^  Nahteawamet.  The  namea  of  some 
of  the  places  which  boui>ded  this  tract  were  Maahmiomoh,  a  swamp,  Saaon- 
kususett,  a  pond,  and  another  hr^  pond  called  Chupipoggut  Tbouu,  Old 
T%onuu9  Pwumoh^  and  Bumkumikiy  were  upon  this  deeid  as  witneapea. 

Felix  served  the  English  ip  PhUip^s  war,  and  was  living  in  1679,  in  which 
year  Governor  Window  ordered,  ''that  aU  such  lands  as  vrere  fbrmeriy  John 
SauammC$  in  our  colonic,  shall  be  setded  on  iUur  his  son>-inr*hiw,''  and  to  re- 
main his  and  his  heirs  ''foreuer.*'  Felix's  wife  survived  him,  and  willed  her 
knd  to  a  daufj^fater,  named  JIferey.  This  was  in  1606,  and  isodbe  Wanno  vrit- 
neased  said  wilL  There  was  at  a  later  period  an  Indian  preacher  at  Titicutf 
named  Thomas  Fdix,  perhaps  a  son  of  the  former.!  But  to  return  to  the 
more  immediate  subject  of  our  discourse. 

There  was  a  Sassaman^  or,  as  my  manuscript  has  it,  So^omsn,  known  to  the 
English  as  early  as  1637 ;  but  as  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  how  old  John 
Sassamoti  was  when  he  was  murdered,  it  cannot  be  decided  with  probability, 
whether  or  not  it  were  he.  This  Sosomon^  as  will  be  aeen  in  the  life  of  SassO'- 
euf,  went  with  the  English  to  fight  the  Pequota. 

Sassamon  acted  as  mterpreter,  jEvitneas  or  scribe,  as  the  case  required,  on 
many  occasions.  When  Philip  and  Woolonekanuskt  his  wife,  sold,  in  1664, 
Mattapoiaett  to  WUliam  Brtrdon^  SoManum  was  a  witness  and  intenneter. 
The  same  year  he  was  PkUip^s  agent  ^  in  settling  the  bounds  of  Acushenok. 
Coaksett,  and  places  adjacent"  Again,  in  1665,  he  wimessed  the  receipt  of 
£10  paid  to  PhUw  on  account  of  settling  the  bounds  the  year  before. 

There  was  a  MowUmd  Sassanunif  who  I  suppose  was  the  brother  of  John* 
His  name  appears  but  once  in  all  the  manuscript  records  I  have  met  with,  and 
then  only  as  a  vritneaa,  with  his  brother,  to  PhUip^s  deed  of  Mattapois^ 
above  mentioned. 

The  name  iSSottamon,  like  most  Indian  names,  is  variously  spelt,  but  the 
way  it  here  appears  is  nearest  as  it  was  understood  in  his  last  years,  judging 
from  the  records.  But  it  was  not  so  originally.  Woosansaman  vras  among 
the  first  modes  of  vmting  it 

This  detail  may  appear  dry  to  the  eeneral  reader,  but  we  must  occasion- 
ally ffratify  our  antiquarian  fhends.    We  now  proceed  in  our  narrative. 

while  living  among  the  Namaskets,  Sauamon  learned  what  was  goin^ 
fonvard  among  his  countrymen,  and,  when  he  was  convinced  that  their 
design  was  war,  went  immediately  to  Plimouth,  and  communicated  his  dis- 
covery to  the  governor.  *^  Nevertheless,  his  information,"  says  Dr.  L  Maiher,§ 
''(because  it  had  an  Indian  original,  and  one  can  hardly  beheve  them  when 
they  do  speak  the  truth,)  was  not  at  first  much  regarded." 

It  may  be  noticed  here,  that  at  this  time  if  any  Indian  appeared  friendly, 
all  Indians  were  so  declaimed  acainst,  that  scarcely  any  one  among  the  Eng- 
lish could  be  fbund  that  would  allow  that  an  Indian  could  be  ftithfiil  or 
honest  in  any  afifair.  And  although  aome  others  besides  iSSawoBMrn  had  inti- 
mated, and  that  rather  strongly,  that  a  ^rising  of  the  Indians"  was  at  hand, 
still,  as  Dr.  MaJtker  observes,  because  Indians  said  so,  little  or  no  attention 

*  The  English  sometimes  added  her  surname,  and  hence,  in  the  account  of  Mr.  Betauiy  (1 
Col.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  iii.  1.)  Bttty  Sasemore.  The  noted  place  now  called  Betty's  Neck, 
iu  Middloborough.  was  named  from  ber.    In  1793,  there  were  eight  families  of  Indians  there. 

t  Cotulaicui,  Kelchiqmd,  Tehtiatt,  Keketticut,  Keticut,  TeiAlaqttid,  Telthqud,  are  speU- 
iRfC^i  of  this  name  in  the  various  books  and  records  I  have  consuTted. 

♦  HttrkuK^fs  Mi<idlt»boroiiffh,  in  1  Co/.  Mass.  Jlist.  8oe.  iii.  150. 
A  IlrUlion  of  the  Tronldes,  &c..  74. 
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I  paid  to  their  ftdvice.    Notwithstanding,  Mr.  Crooibifi,  in  his  MS.  histoiy,* 

BayBy  that,  previous  to  the  war^  none  of  the  Christian  Indians  had  ''been 
ju^Uy  charged,  either  witl\  anftithfulness  or  treachery  towards  the  English." 
^But,  on  the  contrary,  some  of  them  had  discoyered  the  treachery,  particu- 
larly Wakut  the  ruler,  of  PhSLip  before  he  began  any  act  of  hostility."  In 
another  place  the  same  author  says,  that,  in  April,  1675,  IP'oukm  ^  came  to 
one  of  the  magistrates  on  purpose,  and  informed  Mm  that  he  had  sround  to 
fear  that  sachem  Philip,  and  other  Indians  his  confederates,  intended  some 
mischief  d^ortly."  Agedn  in  M^,  about  six  weeks  before  the  war,  he  came 
and  said  the  same,  adding  that  PkUif^9  men  were  only  waiting  for  the  trees 
to  get  leaved  out,  that  they  might  prosecute  their  design  wim  more  efiect 
To  return  to  Sasmanon : 

In  the  mean  time,  some  circumstances  happened  that  save  fbrther  grounds 
of  suspicion,  that  war  was  meditated,  and  it  was  intended  that  messengers 
should  be  sent  to  PkSWf  to  g^n,  if  possible,  the  real  state  of  the  case,  llut 
before  this  was  eflfocteo,  much  of  the  winter  of  1674  had  passed  away,  and 
the  Rev.  Sasaamim  still  resided  with  the  Namaskets,  and  others  of  his 
countrymen  in  that  neighboiiiood.  And  notwithstandinr  he  had  enjoined 
^e  Btnctest  secrecy  upon  his  English  friends  at  Plimouth,  of  what  he  had 
revealed,  assuring  them  &at  if  it  came  to  PhUif^w  knowledge,  he  should  be 
immediately  murdered  by  him,  yet  it  by  some  means  got  to  the  chiers 
knowledge,  and  Saaaamon  was  considered  a  traitor  and  an  outlaw ;  and,  by 
the  laws  of  the  Indians,  he  had  forfeited  his  life,  and  was  doomed  to  suSer 
death.  The  manner  of  eflfocting  it  was  of  no  consequence  with  them,  so 
long  as  it  was  brought  about,  and  it  is  probable  that  PkUip  had  ordered  any 
of  bis  subjects  who  might  meet  with  him,  to  kill  him. 

Eariv  in  the  sprinff  of  1675,  Sataanum  was  missing,  and,  on  search  being 
made,  his  body  was  found  in  Assawomset  Pond,  in  Middleborough.f  Those 
that  killed  him  not  caring  to  be  known  to  the  English,  left  bis  hat  and  sun 
upon  the  ice,  that  it  might  be  supposed  that  he  had  drowned  himself;  out 
mm  several  marks  upon  his  body,  and  the  fact  that  his  neck  was  broken, 
it  was  evident  he  had  been  murdered.  |  Several  persons  were  suspected, 
and,  upon  the  information  of  one  called  Patudcaon,  Tobiaa^  one  of  PhiiijPa 
counsellors,  his  son,  and  MaUaaJdnnamyy  were  apprehended,  tried  by  it  jury, 
consisting  of  half  Indians,!  and  in  June,  1675^  were  all  executed  at  Plimouth; 
^one  of  them  before  his  execution  confessing  the  murder,"  but  the  other 
two  denied  all  knowledge  of  the  act,  to  their  last  breath.  The  truth  of 
their  piSll  may  reasonably  be  called  in  question,  if  the  circumstance  of  the 
bleedmg  of  the  dead  body  at  the  approach  of  the  murderer,  had  any  influence 
upon  the  jury.  And  we  are  fearfUl  it  was  the  case,  for,  if  the  most  learned  were 
misled  by  such  hallucinations  in  those  days,  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  the 
more  ignorant  were  free  from  them.  Dr.  buretut  MB^ther  wrote  within  two 
years  of  the  affiur,  and  he  has  this  passage :  *^  When  Tohiaa  [the  suspected 
murderer)  came  near  the  dead  body,  it  fell  a  bleeding  on  fresn,  as  if  it  had 
been  newly  slain ;  albeit,  it  was  buried  a  considerable  time  before  that"T 

Nothing  of  this  part  of  the  story  is  upon  record  amon^  the  manuscripts, 
as  we  can  find,  but  still  we  do  not  question  the  authenticity  of  Dr.  Jtfomer, 
who,  we  believe,  is  the  first  that  printed  an  account  of  it  Nor  do  the 
records  of  Plimouth  notice  SaascanMi.  until  some  time  after  his  death.  The 
first  record  is  in  these  words :    ^  The  court  seeing  cause  to  require  the  per- 

*  Not  yet  pablisbed,  but  is  now,  (April,  1836;}  printing  with  notes  by  the  aatbor  of  this 
work,  under  tne  direction  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society.  It  will  form  a  lastinr  monu- 
ment of  one  of  the  be«t  men  of  those  days.  The  author  was,  as  Mr.  Eliot  expresses liimsdf, 
"  a  pillar  m  our  Indian  work."    He  died  in  1687,  aged  75. 

t  Some  would  like  to  know,  perhaps,  on  what  authority  Mr.  Grahamt  (HuL  N.  Amtr.  L 
40Z.)  stales  that  SoMsamonU  hoay  wat/ound  in  a  field. 

X  €hokm*$  MS.  Hist,  of  Christian  Indians,  l^is  author  soys,  "  8a»$a$nand  was  the  first 
Christian  martyr,"  and  that "  it  u  evident  he  suffered  death  upon  the  account  of  his  ChristiSa 
profession,  and  fidelity  to  the  English.'' 

J  His  Indian  name  was  Po^gapanossoo, 
Mather's  Relation,  74.    Judge  Dairtt  i^tains  the  same  account,  (Jfortoii't  Memorial 
.)  which  we  shall  presently  show  to  be  erroneous. 
IT  Mather*»  Relation,  75. 
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sonol  appeannce  of  an  IndiaD  called  Tohuu  before  the  court,  to  make  fiir« 
ther  anawer  to  such  interrogatories  as  shall  be  required  of  him,  in  reference 
to  the  sudden  and  violent  death  of  an  Indian  called  John  Sasmtmon,  late 
deceased."    This  was  in  March,  1674,  O.  S. 

It  appears  that  Tohicu  was  present,  although  it  is  not  so  stated,  from  the 
fact  that  Tkupaquin  and  his  son  WiUiam  entered  into  bonds  of  £100  for  the 
appearance  of  Tobias  at  the  next  court  in  June  following.  A  mortgage 
of  land  was  taken  as  security  for  the  £100. 

June  having  arrived,  three  instead  of  one  are  arraigned  as  the  miurderers 
of  SasaamotL  There  was  no  intimation  of  anv  one  but  Tobias  being  guilty 
at  the  previous  court  Now,  fFa9fijiHq)aquan,  the  son  of  TobiaSf  and  MaUor- 
ikunaniumo  *  are  arraigned  with  him,  and  the  bill  of  indictment  runs  as  fol- 
lows :  <*  For  that  being  accused  that  they  did  with  jovnt  consent  vpon  the 
29  of  January  ann**  1674,  [or  1675,  N.  8.1  att  a  place  called  jisMHMmuett  Pond^ 
wilfully  and  of  sett  purpose,  and  of  maOice  fore  thought,  and  by  force  and 
armes,  murder  John  Sassaaum,  an  other  Indian,  by  laying  violent  hands  on 
him,  and  striking  him,  or  twisting  his  necke  vntiU  hee  was  dead ;  and  to  hyde 
and  conceale  this  theire  said  murder,  att  the  tyme  and  place  aforesaid,  did 
cast  his  dead  body  through  a  hole  of  the  iyce  into  the  said  pond." 

To  this  thejr  pleaded  ''not  guilty,"  and  put  themselves  on  trial,  say  the 
records.  The  jury,  however,  were  not  long  in  findiug  them  guilty,  which 
they  express  in  these  words :  ^  Wee  of  the  jury  one  and  all,  both  English 
and  Indians  doe  joyndy  and  with  one  consent  agree  upon  a  verdict" 

Upon  this  thev  were  immediately  remanded  to  prison,  *^  and  from  thence 

aikenl  to  the  place  of  execution  and  there  to  be  hanged  by  the  head  f  vntill 
eire  oodies  are  dead."  Accordingly,  Tobias  and  Mattashunannamo  were 
executed  on  the  8  June,  1675.  ^  But  the  said  Wampanaqwrn^  on  some  con- 
siderations was  reprieued  until  a  month  be  expired."  He  was,  however,  shot 
within  the  monUu 

It  is  an  error  that  the  jui^  that  found  them  guilty  was  composed  of  half 
Indians ;  there  were  btit  four,  while  there  were  twelve  Englishmen.  We 
will  again  hear  the  record : — 

^  Itt  was  judged  veiy  expedient  by  the  court,  that,  together  widi  this 
English  jury  alM>ue  named,  some  of  the  most  indifferentest,  grauest  and 
sage  Indians  should  be  admitted  to  be  with  the.  said  jur^,  and  to  healp  to 
consult  and  aduice  with,  of,  and  concerning  the  premises:  there  names 
are  as  fblloweth,  viz.  one  called  bv  an  English  name  Moptj  and  Maddfpaguej 
WannoOf  George  Jfammfe  and  Aeanootus;  these  fuUy  concurred  with  the 
jury  in  theire  verdict" 

The  names  of  the  jurymen  were  fFtUiam  Sabine,  ffUHam  Crocker,  Edtoard 
SttirgiSf  WUiiam  Brookes^  MM.  Window,  John  ffadswortk,  Andrew  Binge^ 
Eobai  Vixon,  John  Done,  Jow^.  Bangs,  Jon*.  Shaw  and  Bet^\  Hif^ns, 

That  nothing  which  can  thi-ow  light  upon  this  important  affair  be  passed 
over,  we  will  here  add,  from  a  hitherto  exceedinp^  scarce  tract,  the  following 
particulars,  although  some  parts  of  them  are  evidently  erroneous:  ''About 
five  or  six  vears  since,  there  was  brought  up,  amongst  others,  at  the  college 
at  Cambridge,  (ftlass.)  an  Indian,  named  Sosomon;  who,  after  some  time  he 
had  spent  in  oreaching  the  gospel  to  Uncas,  a  sagamore  Christian  in  his  ter- 
ritories, was,  by  the  authoritv  of  New  Plimouth,  sent  to  preach  in  like  man- 
ner to  King  PkUip,  and  his  Indiana  But  Kinff  Pnilip,  (heathen-like,) 
instead  of  receiving  the  gospel,  would  immediately  have  killed  this  SoMmon, 
but  by  the  persuasion  of  some  about  him,  did  not  do  it,  but  sent  him  by  the 
hands  of  three  men  to  prison ;  who,  as  he  was  going  to  prison,  exhorted 
and  taught  them  in  the  Christian  religion.  They,  not  liking  his  discourse, 
immediately  murthered  him  after  a  most  barbarous  manner.  Thev,  return- 
ing to  King  PhU^,  acquainted  him  with  what  they  had  done.  About  two 
or  tliree  months  after  this  murther,  being  discovered  to  the  authority  of 

*  The  same  called  MattaiMnnaniy.    His  name  in  the  records  is  8(>elt  four  ways. 

t  This  old  phraseology  reminds  us  of  the  French  mode  of  expression.  couperU  eoUf  that  is, 
to  cut  oflfthe  neck  instead  of  the  bead  3  but  the  French  say,  U  sera  pendupar  son  cou,  and  sa 
do  modem  hangmen,  alias  jumts,  of  our  times. 
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New  Plimonth,  Josidk  Window  being  then  governor  of  that  colony,  care  was 
taken  to  find  out  the  murtherera,  who,  upon  aeirch,  were  found  and  arare- 
hended,  and,  after  a  fiir  trial,  were  all  hanged.  This  ao  ezaaperated  King 
FkSUf^  that,  fit)m  that  day  after,  he  studied  to  be  revenged  on  tne  flnj^llah — 
^'-"-png  that  the  English  authority  had  nothing  to  do  to  hang  an  Indian  for 
Dg  another."  * 


CHAPTER  IL 

L^e  of  KING  PHILIP— flt«  rttd  name— 7%€  nanu  of  ku  toifs^-Jliakes  fraiuent 
mdes  of  his  lands-recount  of  tktim — His  first  treaty  at  PUmovth-^Expeaition  to 
JfantMeket^Events  of  1^71— Begins  the  vE^AR  of  1G7&— IVrsC  aets  of  hostiliiy-^ 
Swan^  Fight  at  Poeasset — Jfarrotely  escapes  out  of  his  own  country — is  pursued 
hu  Omeko—Fight  at  Rehoboth  PUdn^Cuts  off  a  eompamf  of  Engiisk  under  Captain 
Aers^Inddents-^Fight  at  Sugar-loaf  HiU^  and  distruetum  of  Contain  Latkrop's 
company — Fights  the  English  under  Mosely— English  raise  1500  men^-PhiUp 
retires  to  Jfarraganset^Strongly  fort^ies  himsdf  in  a  great  swamp — Description 
of  his  fortress — English  marai  to  attack  him — The  jpreat  Fight  at  J^arraganset — 
igain  files  his  country — Visits  the  Mohawks — lU-demsed  stratagem — Events  of  1676 
— Reiwns  again  to  his  country — Reducedto  a  wretched  condition — Is  hunted  by  Church 
— His  chi^  counsellor f  Akkompoiuy  kUledf  and  his  sister  captured — His  wife  and  son 
Jbll  into  the  hands  of  Churchr—Flies  to  Pokanoket—Is  surprised  and  slaen. — Sped- 
men  of  tke  Wampanoag  Language — Otker  curious  matter, 

Ik  regard  to  the  nadve  or  Indian  narae  of  Philip,  it  seems  a  mistake  has  al- 
waya  prevailed,  in  printed  accounts.  Pohetacom  gives  as  near  its  Indian  sound 
as  can  be  approached  by  our  letters.  The  first  sylfible  was  dropped  in  familiar 
disoouise,  and  hence,  in  a  short  time,  no  one  imagined  but  what  it  had  always 
been  so ;  in  nearly  every  original  deed  executed  by  him,  which  we  have  seen, 
and  they  are  many,  his  name  so  appeara.  It  is  true  that,  in  those  of  difierent 
years,  it  is  spelt  with  some  little  variation,  all  which,  however,  ccmveyed  very 
nearly  the  seme  sound.  The  variations  are  Ptmuitocom,  Pomodicofii,  Pometo- 
eome,  and  Pomeiacoifi;  the  last  of  which  prevails  in  die  records. 

We  have  another  important  discovery  to  communicate :  f  it  is  no  other  than 
the  name  of  the  wife  otPometaeom — the  innocent  WooTOiiEKABrusKE !  This 
was  the  name  of  her  who,  with  her  little  son,  feU  into  the  hands  of  Captain 
CftuftrA.  No  wonder  that  Philip  was  *<  now  IreeAy  to  die,"  as  some  of  his  trai- 
torous men  told  Chvrchj  and  that  *^  his  heart  was  now  ready  to  break ! "  'AH 
that  was  dear  to  him  was  now  swallowed  up  in  ibe  vortex !  But  they  still 
lived,  and  this  most  harrowed  his  soul — ^iived  for  what  ?  to  serve  as  slaves  in 
an  unknown  land !  could  it  be  otherwise  than  that  madness  should  seize  upon 
him,  and  despair  torment  him  in  every  place  ?  that  in  his  sleep  he  should  hear 
the  anguishing  cries  and  lamentations  of  fFooUmekanudie  ana  his  son  ?  But 
we  must  change  the  scene. 

It  seems  as  Uiough,  for  man^  vears  before  the  war  of  167Ss  Pometooom,  and 
nearly  all  of  his  people  sold  off  their  lands  as  fiist  as  purchasers  presented  them- 
selves. They  saw  the  prosperity  of  the  English,  and  they  were  just  such  phi- 
losophers as  are  easilv  captivated  by  any  show  of  ostentation.  They  were  forsa- 
king their  manner  of  life,  to  which  the  proximity  of  the  whites  was  a  deadly 
poison,  and  were  eager  to  obtain  such  things  as  their  neighbors  possessed ;  these 
were  only  to  be  obtained  by  parting  with  their  lands.  That  the  reader  mar 
£>rm  some  idea  of  the  rapidity  with  which  the  Indians'  lands  in  Plimouth 
colony  were  disposed  o^  we  add  the  following  items : — 

*  PresetU  State  of  New  England^  by  a  merchant  of  Boston,  m  respect  to  the  present 
Bloody  btdian  Wars,  page  3,  folio,  London,  1676.  This,  with  foar  otlier  tiaets  apon 
Philip's  Wab,  (covering  the  whole  period  of  it,  with  notes  by  myself,  accompanied  by  a 
Chrovoloot  of  all  Indian  events  in  Amerida  from  its  discovery  to  tne  present  time,  (March 
7th,  1836,)  has  just  been  published  under  the  title  of  the  Old  Irdiah  Curohiclb. 

t  The  author  feels  a  peculiar  v^tisfaction  that  it  has  fallen  to  his  lot  to  l>e  the  first  to  publish 
Ihe  real  name  of  the  lere&t  sachem  of  the  Wampanoags,  and  also  that  of  the  sharer  of  his 
perils,  Wootonekanuske. 

17* 
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In  a  deed  dated  23  June,  1664,  <<  WiOUim  BreiOon,  of  Newport,  R.  L  mm- 
chant,"  <*  for  a  valuable  consideration  "  paid  by  him,  buys  Matapoiaett  of  PAt^p. 
This  deed  begins,  **  I,  Pumataeom  alias  PkUw^  chief  sachem  of  Mount  Ho^ 
CowBumpsit  and  of  all  territories  thereunto  belon^g."  PkU^  and  his  wife 
both  signed  diis  deed,  and  Tockomock,  Wtcopavkm^  Msdaquaaon,  Ponma- 
muaty  Aperniniaie,  Taqfuanksicke^  Paquonack^  Watapaiakwt^  Amuiaquitik,  John 
Sassamon  the  interpreter,  Rowland  Sasiomon^  and  two  Englishmen,  signed  as 
witnesses. 

In  1665,  he  sold  the  country  about  Acushena,  [now  New  Bedford,]  and 
Coaxet,  [now  in  Compton.]  PhUi^^i  ftther  harinff  previousljr  sold  some  of 
the  same,  £10  was  now  given  him  to  prevent  any  cuiun  from  him,  and  to  pay 
for  his  markinff  out  the  same.  JoJm  Jrooaansman  [one  of  the  names  of  Saisa 
monl  witnessea  this  deed. 

Toe  same  year  the  court  of  Plimouth  presented  PkU^  with  a  horse,  but  on 
what  account  we  are  not  informed. 

In  1662,  Wrentham  was  purchased  of  PkUip  by  the  Enelish  of  Dedham. 
It  was  then  called  fFoUornonMoag^  and,  by  the  amount  aasessed,  appean  to  have 
cost  £24  IQs^  and  vras  six  miles  square.  For  this  tract  of  land  the  English  had 
been  endeavoring  to  negotiate  five  years-f  ^  In  Nov.  1669,  upon  notice  oTPkUip^ 
Sagamore  of  Mount  Hope,  now  at  WoUomonopoag,  offering  a  treaty  of  his  lands 
tiiereabout8,not  yet  purchased,**  the  selectmen  appoint  five  persons  to  negotiate 
with  him  ^  for  his  remaining  right,  provided  he  can  show  that  he  has  any.** } 
Whether  his  right  were  questionable  or  not,  it  seems  a  purchase  was  made,  at 
that  time,  of  the  tract  called  WooUommonuppogue, "  withm  the  town  bounds  [of 
Dedham]  not  yet  purchased."  What  the  fuU  consideration  was,  oiur  documents 
do  not  state,  but  from  a  manuscript  order  which  he  drew  on  Dedham  afterwards, 
and  the  accompanying  receipt,  some  estimate  mav  be  formed.  The  order  re- 
quests them  ^  to  pnof  to  tfttff  htartr^for  iheuKof  Kiiio  Pbiup,  £5, 59.  w  monitj^ 
and  £5  in  irwkxng  doth  at  money  priceP  In  a  receipt  sign^  by  an  agent  of 
PhUip,  named  Peter^  the  foUowing  amount  is  named :  *^  In  rdermce  to  thept^fmeni 
o/*KiNo  Philip  of  Mount  Hope,  the  fuU  andjiut  nun  of  £5,  58.  in  numet/y  and 
12  yards  ofiruekmf  doth,  3  U^.  of  powder,  and  as  much  lead  as  toiU  make  ^^9 
whtch  is  inJuU  satufacUon  urUh  £10  that  he  is  to  receive  qfMxthanid  Paine?*  § 

We  next  meet  with  a  singular  record  of  Philip,  the  authorship  of  which  we 
attribute  to  John  Sassamon,  and  which,  besides  extending  our  knowledge  of 
PhUip  into  his  earlier  times,  serves  to  make  us  acquainted  with  Sassamows  ac- 
quirements in  the  language  of  the  pilgrims. 

^  Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  PhUip  haue  giuen  power  vnto  fPa- 
fuehpoo^  and  Sampsofi  and  theire  brethren  to  hold  and  make  sale  of  to  whom 
they  will  by  my  consent,  and  they  shall  not  haue  ht  without  thev  be  willing  to 
lett  it  goe  it  shal  be  sol  by  my  consent,  but  without  my  knowledge  they  cannot 
safely  to :  but  with  ray  consent  there  is  none  that  can  lay  claime  to  that  land 
which  they  haue  marked  out,  it  is  theires  foreuer,  soe  therefore  none  can  safely 
purchase  any  otherwise  but  by  H^atachpoo  and  San^son  and  their  bretheren. 

Philip  1666." 

"Whether  the  following  letter  were  written  earlier  or  later  than  this  we  have 
no  means  of  knowing ;  it  is  plain,  however,  from  its  contents,  that  it  was  written 
at  a  time  when  he  was  strongly  opposed  to  selling  his  lands,  and  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Plimouth  were  endeavoring  to  get  him  to  theur  court,  where  they  had 
reason  to  believe  they  could  succeed  better  in  getting  diem  than  by  a  negotia- 
tion in  his  own  country.    The  letter  folbws : — 

*^Toihe  much  honored  Goverwr,  Mr.  Thomas  Prince,  dw^ing  at  PKmMitiu 
''King  Philip  desire  to  let  you  understand  that  he  could  not  come  to  the 
court,  for  2\nn,  his  interpreter,  has  a  pain  in  his  back,  that  he  could  not  travil 

*  PerbaAS  Vncampoin, 

t  Worthingtoi^t  Hist  Dedham.  20— from  which  work  it  would  seem  that  the  aegotiaticn  had 
becD  carried  on  with  PhUip ,  but  PkUip  was  not  sachem  until  this  year. 

t  Ibid. 

)  General  Court  Files. 

I  Sometimes  2\dqHH)  by  abbreviation.  A  fiuther  account  of  him  will  be  found  in  the  lift  of 
TatMOH. 
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BO  &r,  and  Phd^  nster  is  very  sick.  PkS^f  would  intreat  that  favor  of  von, 
and  any  of  the  majestrats,  if  aney  English  or  Encians  speak  about  aney  land,  he 
pray  you  to  giue  them  no  ansewer  at  alL  This  last  suouner  he  inaid  that 
promia  with  you  that  he  would  not  sell  no  land  in  7  years  time,  fbr  diat  he 
would  have  no  English  trouble  him  before  that  time,  he  has  not  forgot  that 
you  promis  hiuL  He  will  come  a  sune  as  posseble  he  can  to  speak  with  you, 
andsolxest^ 

your  very  loveing  friend 

Phiup   P 
dwelling  at  mount  hope  nek."  * 

In  1667,  Phi3ip  sells  to  CanaUmt  SotdhwoHh^  and  others,  all  the  meadow 
lands  from  Dartmouth  to  Matapoisett,  for  which  he  had  £15.  Particular 
bounds  to  all  tracts  are  mentioned  in  the  deeds,  but  as  they  were  generally  or 
often  stakes,  trees,  and  heaps  of  stones,  no  one  at  this  time  can  trace  many  of 
them. 

The  same  year,  for  **  £10  sterling^"  he  sells  to  Tkaa.  WtUd  and  others, «  all 
that  tract  of  land  lying  between  the  Riuer  Wanascottaquett  and  Cawatoquissett, 
being  two  miles  long  and  one  broad."  Potasa^iieiw,  one  of  PkUip*s  counsel- 
Ion,  and  7W  alias  SotMuett,  an  interpreter,  were  witnesses  to  the  sale. 

In  1668,  **  PhUip  Pomdaeom^  and  TcUamumaquie  f  alias  Ca$htwa»kedy  sachems," 
for  a  **  valuable  consideration,"  sell  to  sundiy' English  a  tract  of  some  square 
miles.  A  part  of  it  was  adjacent  to  PokanolroL  £i  describing  it,  Memenuck- 
qpiage  and  Towansett  neck  are  mentioned,  which  we  conclude  to  be  in  Swan- 
se^.  Bendes  two  Knglishmen,  SompainUttL  alias  Tmn^  and  JSTananunineWf  son 
mTfunnaB  PiantSj  were  witnesses  to  this  sate. 

The  next  year,  the  same  sachems  sell  500  acres  in  Swanaey  for  £20.  Wamata^ 
a  counsellor,  and  Tom  the  interpreter,  were  witnesKS. 

In  1668,  PhUip  and  UneamfiUPtn  Isdd  claim  to  a  part  of  New-meadows  neck, 
alleging  that  it  was  not  intenaed  to  be  conveyed  in  a  former  deed,  bv  Oisame- 
qum  and  WmnsuUa^  to  certain  Enj^iah,  **  although  it  appears,  sm  the  record, 
pretty  clearlv  so  expressed  in  said  deed,"  **  yet  mat  peace  and  friendship  may 
be  continued,"  **  Capt  ffiZkl,  Mr.  Brown  and  John  AUen^  in  the  behalf  of  them- 
aehnea  and  the  rest,"  agree  to  |^ve  PkUip  and  Uneompawen  the  sum  of  £11  in 
goods. 

Phiup  Nahuskookb  t  ^  U  markt 
VncoifPAwsN  hM9  X  marL 

Tom  Sansuwbst,  «n(o;prefer, 

And  NiMROD. 

The  same  year,  we  find  the  following  record,  which  is  doubly  interesting, 
fiom  the  plan  with  which  we  are  able  to  accompany  it,  drawn  by  PhUip  h'tnh- 
flel£  He  contracts  or  agrees,  by  the  following  writing  under  his  hand,  m  these 
words :  **  this  may  inform  the  honoured  court  Tof  Plimouth,]  that  I  Philip  ame 
willing  to  sell  the  land  within  this  draught ;  but  the  Indians  that  are  vpon  it 
may  hue  vpon  it  still ;  but  the  land  that  is  [wa8te1§  may  be  sould,  and  ffattack' 
foo  is  of  the  same  minde.  I  have  sed  downe  all  the  principall  names  of  the 
land  wee  are  willing  should  bee  sould." 

<*  From  Pacanaukett  Philuf  p  hit  maarkt^ 

the  24  of  die  13  DM.  1 668." 

*  1  CM.  Mat:  HiH,  Soc,  ii.  40.  The  original  was  owned  by  a  Mr.  White  of  Plimouth, 
about  30  yearn  ago.    It  is  probably  another  prodaclion  of  John  Sassanum. 

t  Written  in  another  deed,  Atunkamomaike.  This  deed  was  in  the  next  year.  It  was  of 
MO  acres  of  land,  "  more  or  lesse/'  in  Swansey;  and  £tO  the  consideration.  Hugh  CoUj 
JonoM  Window,  John  CogjgtMhaU,  and  Conttant  BotOhwor^  were  the  purchasers,  vidWamteOf 
a  counsellor,  one  of  the  witnesses. 

t  Tbia  double  name,  we  suppose,  was  meant  to  stand  for  the  signature  of  himself  and  wiie 

f  So  in  the  records. 
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Weweotat. 


[B90K  hl 


tonett. 


Aseopompamockt 


Panhamt 


Patantatonet 


AflcoodiaiBM. 


Maehapqaaktf. 


Aponeceit. 


Thii  %8  a  pcUJu 

ADequeassett. 

Coltoyowsekeesett. 


^  Osamequen^  hamsj  **fyr  valuable  considerationB,''  in  the  year  1641,  sold 
to  John  Brotm  and  EJhoard  Window  a  tract  of  land  eight  miles  square,  situ* 
ated  on  both  sides  of  Palmer's  River,  Philhr^  on  the  30  Mar.  1&S8,  was  re- 
quired to  sign  a  quit-claim  of  the  same.  Tins  he  did  in  presence  of  Ufnfta- 
tttoke,  PMUipf  and  Peebe,*  counsellors,  Sonoonewketo,  PttiUif^s  brother,  and 
Tom  the  interpreter.f    This  tract  includes  the  present  town  of  Rehoboth. 

Also  in  1669,  for  £10  *^  and  another  valuable  and  sufficient  gratuity,"  he  sells 
to  John  Cook  of  Akusenag  in  Dartmouth,!  **one  whole  island  nere  the  towne," 
called  Nokatay. 

The  same  year,  PhSijo  and  Tturpo^utn  sell  a  considerable  tract  of  land  in 
Middleborouffh,  for  £13.  Thomas  the  interpreter,  fVUliamj  the  son  of  Tus- 
paquinf  and  Ber^amin  Church,  were  witnesses. 

£i  1671,  Philip  and  **  Momokam  of  Mattapoisett,"  for  £5,  sell  to  Hi^h  CUe,  of 
Swansey,  shipwright,  land  lying  near  a  place  called  Acashewah,  in  iMrtmoutlk 

In  1672,  PhUip  sold  to  mUiam  Brenton  and  others,  of  Taunton,  a  tract  to 
the  southward  of  that  town,  containing  twelve  square  miles,  for  £148;  and, 
a  few  days  after,  adjoining  it,  four  square  miles  more,  to  Constant  SovAvforOu 
Others  were  concerned  in  the  sale  of  the  lai^r  tract,  as  is  judged  by  the 
deeds  being  signed  by  ^unkampahoonetty  Ihmath^fm,  alias  JS/tmrody  Chtt- 
manghtonj  and  Captain  Annawam,  besides  one  Philip.  7%nnas,  alias  Sank" 
suit,  was  among  the  witnesses.  The  sale  of  the  last  tract  was  witnessed  by 
Munadvumf  alias  A/tmrody  Wocukompawhanj^  and  Captain  Annotoan, 

These  are  but  a  part  of  thS  sales  of  land  by  Pomdtuxm:  many  other  chiefs 
sold  very  largely,  partiQiflarly  Watuspamdn  and  Joaias  WmMpduck. 

At  the  court  or  PUmouth,  1673,  <<  Mr.  Pdtr  Tahnon  of  Khode  Band  com- 
plained against  PhUip  allies  ffewasotoanueUy  sachem  of  Mount  Hope,  brother 
or  predecessor  of  Pakanawketi  as  heire  adniinnostrator  or  successor  vnto  his 
brother  or  predecessor  Wamsitt€^  SwaquiUA  or  Mexander  deceased,  in  an 
action  on  the  case,  to  the  damage  of  £800  forfeiture  of  a  bond  of  such  a  value, 
bearing  date,  June  the  2@th,  1661,  giuen  to  the  said  Pder  Taiman,  obliging 

^Called,  in  Mr.  Hubbard's  history,  l^iebe ;  be  was  aAerwards  killed  at  Swansey,  ia  the 
beffttmiugof  the  war.    There  is  a  pond  in  Narraganset  of  the  same  name. 

t  Mr.  Jiligtf  in  his  Histort  of  Rehoboth,  64,  65,  has  printed  this  deed  from  the 
original. 

t  The  place  where  Cook  lived  is  n(»w  included  in  New  Bedford. 

I  Probably  "  PkUip's  old  uncle  AAkompoin." 

II  That  is,  nicknamed  Alexander ^  according  to  the  French  mode  of  expression ;  ou  par  sobri' 
quet  Alexander y  as  I  imagine.  Mr.  Hubbard  savs  of  PkiUpt  (Narrative,  10,)  that,  "  for  his 
ambitious  and  haoghty  spirit,  [he  was]  nicknamed  iiSfy  Phuip." 
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him  the  said  WanuiUa  allies  ^ffUxander  to  make  ffood  to  him,  his  heires  and  a 
deed  of  gift  of  a  considerable  track  of  land  att  Sapowett  and  places  adjacent, 
as  in  the  said  deed  is  more  particularly  expressed ;  for  want  wberof  the 
complainant  is  greatly  danmifyed" 

Whether  the  conduct  of  the  people  of  Plimouth  towards  WammMa^ 
PomdaamCn  elder  brother,  and  other  neighboring  Indians,  made  them  always 
suspicious  of  the  chief  sachem,  as  it  hi^  their  neighbors  before  in  the  case 
of  JlfianhifinomoA,  or  whether  Philip  were  in  reality  **  contriving  mischief'' 
the  same  year  of  his  coming  in  chief  sachem,  remains  a  question,  to  this  day, 
with  those  best  acquainted  with  the  history  of  those  times. 

The  old  benevolent  sachem  Mauamnij  alias  Woomnmqmny  having  died  in 
the  winter  of  1661-2,  as  we  believe,  but  few  months  after  died  also  Mexand/tr^ 
PhUif^a  elder  brother  and  predecessor,  when  PhUip  himself^  by  the  order  of 
succession,  came  to  be  chief  of  the  Wampanoags. 

Philip  having  by  letter  complained  to  tne  court  of  Plimouth  of  some  in- 
juries, at  their  October  term,  1668,  they  say,  **  In  answer  unto  a  letter  firom 
jPUZtp,  the  sachem  of  Pokanokett,  &c^  by  way  of  petition  requesting  the 
court  for  justice  against  Dunds  Wadj  [^e^l  for  wrong  done  bv  him  to  one 
of  his  men  about  a  ^un  taken  firom  him  by  tne  said  Wtut ;  as  also  for  wrong 
done  unto  some  swme  of  the  said  Indian's.  The  court  have  ordered  the 
case  to  be  heard  and  determined  by  the  selectmen  of  Taunton ;  and  in  case 
h  be  not  by  them  ended,  that  it  be  referred  unto  the  next  March  court  at 
Plimouth  to  be  ended."  How  the  case  turned  we  have  not  found.  But  ibr 
an  Indian  to  gain  his  point  at  an  English  court,  unless  his  case  were  an  ex- 
ceeding strong  one,  was,  we  apprehend,  a  rare  occurrence. 

''He  was  no  sooner  s^led  sachem,"  says  Dr.  /.  Jlfotter,*  ''but  immediately, 
in  the  year  1662,  there  were  vehement  suspicions  of  his  bloody  treachery 
against  the  English."  This  author  wrote  at  the  close  of  PhUip^a  war,  when 
Tery  few  could  speak  of  Indians,  without  discovering  great  bitterness.  Mr. 
JUmonf  is  the  first  who  mentions  Mdacomel  in  a  printed  work,  which,  beinff , 
before  any  difiiculty  with  him,  is  in  a  more  becoming  manner.  "  This  year," 
fl6G2,)  he  observes, "  upon  occasion  of  some  suspicion  of  some  plot  intended 
fay  the  Indians  against  the  English,  Philip^  the  sachem  of  Pokiuioket,  other- 
wise called  JMetocom,  made  his  appearance  at  the  court  held  at  Plimouth, 
August  6,  did  earnestly  desire  the  continuance  of  that  amity  and  friendship 
that  hath  formerly  been  between  the  governor  of  Plimouth  and  his  deceased 
fioher  and  brother." 

The  court  expressing  their  vrillingness  to  remain  his  friends,  he  signed  the 
articles  prepared  by  them,  acknowledging  himself  a  subject  of  the  king  of 
England,  thus : — 

"  Tht  moark  of  ^  Phillip,  tadhtm 
tf  PaeanakOty 
Tht  mark  of  <^  Vncumpowett, 
vnAeU  to  tht  above  9aid  taehemP 

The  following  persons  were  present,  and  witnessed  this  act  of  PhUip,  and 
his  great  captiun  Uncompoin : — 

"John  Sassamoit, 
Jltt  mark  Hi  o/Trahcis,  mxehem  ofJSTauidy 
The  mark  DI  o/'Nimrod  alias  VvuTiL^Jk^ 

Tht  metric  Tf  o/^PuNCXqUANZCK, 

jHbe  morA  ^^AquETE^ucsH."} 

Of  the  uneasiness  and  concern  of  the  English  at  this  period,  from  the 
hostile  movements  of  Philips  Mr.  Hubhardj  we  presume,  vras  not  informed; 
or  so  important  an  event  would  not  have  been  omitted  in  his  minute  and 
valuable  history.  Bfr.  Morton,  as  we  before  stated,  and  Mr.  Mother  mention 
it,  but  neither  of  these,  or  any  writer  since,  to  this  day,  has  made  the  matter 

Spear  in  its  true  ligh^  from  their  neglect  to  produce  the  names  of  those 
ftt  appeared  with  the  sachem. 

*  Relation,  72.       t  In  Ui  N.  Englajid's  Memorial.       X  From  the  records  in  matuucripL 
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For  about  Dine  yean  succeeding  1668,  very  little  is  recorded  concerning 
PhUy,  Durinff  tlua  time,  he  became  more  intimately  acquainted  with  his 
Engfish  neighbors,  learned  their  weakness  and  his  own  strength,  which 
rather  increased  than  diminished,  until  his  iatsl  war  of  1675.  For,  during 
this  period,  not  only  their  additional  numbers  gained  them  power,  but  their 
arms  were  greatiy  strengthened  by  the  English  instruments  of  war  put  into 
their  hands.  Rogtr  WWams  had  early  brought  the  Narragansets  into  inend- 
abip  with  Matiamnty  which  alliance  gained  c^ditional  strength  on  the  acces- 
sion of  the  young  MtiaeofmA,  And  here  we  may  look  for  a  main  cause  of  that 
war,  although  the  death  c^Mtxandar  is  generally  looked  upon  by  the  early 
historians,  as  almost  the  only  one.  The  continual  broils  between  the  Eng- 
lish and  Narragansets,  (we  name  the  English  first,  as  they  were  general^ 
the  aggressors,^  could  not  be  unknown  to  PhUw;  and  if  his  countrymen 
were  wronged  he  knew  it  And  what  fiiend  wiU  see  another  abused,  with- 
out feeling  a  glow  of  resentment  in  his  breast  ?  And  who  will  wonder,  i^ 
when  these  abuses  had  followed  each  other,  repetition  upon  repetition,  for 
a  series  of  years,  that  they  should  at  last  break  out  into  open  war?  The 
Narraganset  chieft  were  not  conspicuous  at  the  period  of  wnich  we  speak ; 
there  were  several  of  them,  but  no  one  appears  to  have  had  a  general  com- 
mand or  ascendency  over  the  rest ;  and  there  can  be  litUe  doubt  but  that 
they  unanimously  reposed  their  cause  in  the  hands  of  PhSip*  Nhngrd  was 
at  this  time  grown  old,  and  though,  for  many  years  after  the  murder  of 
JtfianfunfioiiioA,  he  seems  to  have  had  the  chief  authority,  ^et  puaiUanimi^ 
was  always  rather  a  predominant  trait  in  his  character.  His  age  had  proft^ 
ably  caused  his  withdrawal  from  the  others,  on  their  resolution  to  second 
PhSih,  Cananckd  was  at  this  period  the  most  conspicuous ;  Pumkam  next ; 
PokJcy  Magnusy  the  squaw-sachem,  whose  husband,  Mriksahf  had  been  dead 
several  years ;  and  lasdy  Matttdoag. 

Before  proceeding  with  later  events,  the  following  short  narrative,  illus- 
trative of  a  peculiar  custom,  may  not  be  improperly  introduced.  P^Jtp,  as 
tradition  reports,  made  an  expedition  to  Nantucket  in  1665^  to  punisn  an 
Indian  who  had  profimed  the  name  of  MauoMiiy  his  fiither ;  and,  as  it  was 
an  observance  or  law  among  thein,  that  whoever  should  speak  evil  of  the 
dead  should  be  put  to  death,  PhUip  went  there  viith  an  armed  force  to  exe- 
cute this  law  upon  Gihb$,  He  was,  however,  defeated  in  his  design,  for  one 
of  Gibbis  firiends,  understanding  PhSi^a  intention,  ran  to  him  and  gave  him 
notice  of  it,  just  in  time  for  him  to  escape ;  not,  however,  without  great  ex- 
ertions, for  PhSip  came  once  in  sight  of  him,  after  pursuing  him  some  time 
among  the  En^ish  firom  house  to  house ;  but  Gt&M,  by  leapin);  a  bank,  got 
out  or  siffht,  and  so  escaped.  PhUip  would  not  leave  the  island  until  me 
English  had  ransomed  John  at  the  exorbitant  price  of  nearly  all  the  money 
iipon  the  island*  Qtbbs  was  a  Christian  Indian,  and  his  Indian  name  was 
jismumoogK  He  was  a  preacher  to  his  countrymen  in  1674,  at  which  time 
there  were  belonging  to  his  church  30  members. 

What  grounds  the  English  had,  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1671,  for  suspect- 
ing that  a  plot  was  going  forward  for  their  destruction,  cannot  satisfactorily 
be  ascertained ;  but  it  is  evident  there  were  some  warlike  preparations  made 
hj  the  great  chief,  which  very  much  alarmed  the  Endish,  as  in  the  life  of 
Awashonks  we  shall  have  occasion  again  to  notice.  Their  suspicions  vrere 
further  confirmed  when  they  sent  for  him  to  come  to  Taunton  and  make 
known  the  causes  for  his  operations ;  as  he  discovered  *^  shyness,"  and  a  re- 
luctance to  comply.  At  length,  on  the  10th  of  April,  this  year,  he  came  to  a 
place  about  four  miles  firom  Taunton,  accompanied  with  a  band  of  his  war- 
riors, attired,  armed  and  painted  as  for  a  warlike  expedition.  From  this 
place  he  sent  messengers  to  Taunton,  to  invite  the  ^glish  to  come  and 
treat  with  him.  The  governor  either  vras  afi^d  to  meet  the  chief,  or  thought 
it  beneath  his  dignity  to  comply  with  his  request,  and  therefore  sent  several 

*  For  some  of  wbai  we  have  given  above,  see  1  ColL  Mass.  Hist,  8oc.  iii.  159,  fiirnithed 
ibr  that  work  by  Mr.  Zaecheus  Maeiff  whose  ancesior,  it  is  said,  assbied  in  secreting 
Assasamooigh, 

In  a  late  work,  Hist.  Nantuckett  by  Qbed  Maey,  oh  aceount  of  the  aflUr  is  giveOi  bat  with 
tome  variation  from  the  above. 
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persons,  ftmo]i|^  whom  wu  Roger  fFUKamSy  to  isfinrm  him  of  tbeir  determi* 
nation,  and  their  good  disposition  towards  him,  and  to  urge  his  attendance  at 
Taunton.  He  agreed  to  so,  and  hostages  were  left  in  the  hands  of  his 
warriors  to  warrant  his  safe  return.  On  coming  near  the  village  with  a  few 
of  his  warriors,  he  made  a  stop,  which  appears  to  have  been  occasioned  by 
the  warlike  parade  of  the  English,  many  of  whom  were  for  immediately  at- 
tacking him.  These  wen  the  Phmouth  people  that  recommended  this  rash- 
ness, but  they  wtsce  prevented  bv  the  commissionerB  from  Massachusetts,  who 
met  here  widi  the  governor  of  Plimouth  to  confer  with  PkQ^, 

In  the  end  it  was  agreed  that  a  council  should  be  held  m  the  meeting- 
house, one  side  of  which  should  be  occupied  by  the  Indians,  and  the  other  by 
the  Engli^  Philip  had  alleged  that  the  £ng:lish  injured  the  planted  lands 
of  his  people,  but  this,  the  ESnglish  say,  was  in  no  wise  sustained.  He  said 
bis  warlike  preparations  were  not  against  the  English,  but  the  Narracansets^ 
which  the  Enriish  also  say  was  proved  to  his  ftce  to  be  false ;  and  that  this 
80  coofbunded  him,  that  he  confessed  the  whole  plot,  and  <*that  it  was  the 
naugfatmess  (^  his  own  heart  that  put  him  upon  tnat  rebellion,  and  nothing 
of  any  provocation  from  the  English."  *  Therefore,  vnth  four  of  his  counsel* 
lors,  whose  names  were  Tavoter,  Captain  Wispokt^  Wwmkofponthwnt,  {Unham^ 
pom,]  and  Mmrod^  he  signed  a  submission,  and  an  engagement  of  fhenoshipi 
which  also  stipulated  that  he  should  give  up  all  the  arms  among  his  people^ 
into  the  hands  of  the  governor  of  Plimouth,  to  be  kept  as  long  as  the  govern- 
ment should  *<see  reason."  f 

The  English  of  Bfassachusetts,  having  acted  as  umpires  in  this  afihir,  were 
looked  to,  by  both  parties,  on  the  next  cause  of  complaint  P^"^  havinc 
delivered  the  arms  which  himself  and  men  had  with  th^n  at  launton,; 
promised  to  deliver  the  rest  at  Plimouth  by  a  certain  lime.  But  they  not 
being  delivered  according  to  agreement,  and  some  other  differences  occurring 
a  messenger  was  sent  to  Boston  from  Plimouth,  to  oaake  complaint ;  but 
PhUip,  perhaps,  understandinff  vrfaat  was  intended,  was  quite  as  early  at  Boa* 
ton  in  person  ;§  and,  by  his  address,  did  not  fail  to  be  well  received,  and  a 
fiivoraole  report  of  him  was  returned  to  Plimouth ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
woposals  that  commissioners  fhim  aU  the  United  Colonies  should  meet 
PhU^  at  Plimouth,  where  aU  difficulties  might  be  settled.  This  meeting  took 
place  the  same  year,  September,  1671,  and  me  issue  of  the  meeting  was  veij 
nearly  the  same  as  that  at  Taunton.  ''The  conclusion  vras,"  says  Mr. 
Maiha-jl  **  PhSKp  acknowledged  Ids  ofience,  and  warappointed  to  give  a  sum 
of  money  to  defray  the  charges  which  his  insolent  clanKHrs  had  put  the  colo* 
ny  unta" 

As  usual,  several  articles  were  dravm  up  by  the  EngUah,  of  what  PkSUp 
was  to  submit  to,  to  which  we  find  the  names  of  three  only  of  his  captains  or 
counsellors,  Unampaen^  who  was  his  uncle,?  WMhomt  >nd  Samkama, 

Great  stress  in  those  days  was  Isdd  on  the  Indians  submittinff  themselves 
as  ''subjects  to  his  majesty  the  king  of  England."  This  the^  did  ocdy  to  get 
rid  of  the  importunity  of  the  English,  as  their  course  immediately  afterwards 
invariably  showed. 

The  articles  which  the  government  of  Plimouth  drew  up  at  this  time,  for 
PhELip  to  sign,  were  not  so  illiberal  as  might  be  imagined,  were  we  not  to 
produce  some  of  them.    Article  second  i 


*  I  [PAil^}  am  willing,  and  do  promise  to  pay  onto  the  government  of  Plim- 
outh £100^  m  such  things  as  I  have;  but  i  wotdd  entreat  ^  ftvor  that  I 
might  have  three  vears  to  pay  it  in,  forasmuch  as  I  cannot  do  it  at  present" 
And  in  article  thir^  he  promises  *  to  send  unto  the  governor,  or  i^om  he  shall 
appoint,  five  wolves'  heads,  i^Ac  ecm  get  (ftem;  or  as  many  as  he  can  procure^ 

*  Hubbard.  Indian  Wan,  11, 1ft  edition. 

t  Tbe  articles  of  this  treaty  may  be  aeen  in  Hubbard,  Mather,  and  EhUchiiucn**  histories 
tbey  amoant  to  little,  and  we  therefore  omit  them. 

t  Mather* i  Relation,  79. 

4  Perhaps  this  wbs  the  time  Mr.  Jouehfn  saw  him  there  rieUv  caparisoned,  as  will  hen* 
after  be  mentioned.  ---•.•    .  «  .  .. 


Mttyn  saw  bim  there  neUy  capan 

I  Mather's  Relation,  73. 
Hill.  King  PhO^e  War,  110  of  i 


T  Called  by  Churdi,  AMm^obt.    Hiil  King  PhO^e  War,  110  of  my  edition. 
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until  ibey  come  to  five  wolves'  heads  yearly."    These  articles  were  dated* 
S9  Sept.  1671,  and  were  signed  by 

The  mark  PqfFBUJsr; 

The  mark  T  JT  Wohkowfahiiiitt  ; 

ThemaHi  V  ^Wuttakooseeim; 

The  mark  T  ^SozrxAinjBoo ; 

The  mark  2  qjfy^ooaASBUMf 
oZuif  Nm&OD; 

The  mark  Y  o/WoonrAsucE, 
oJiaf  Caftaih. 

On  the  3  Nov.  following,  PhUm  accompanied  Takammuna  to  Plimouth,  to 
make  his  submission,  which  he  aid,  and  acknowledged,  by  a  writing,  that  he 
would  adhere  to  the  articles  signed  by  PhSw  and  the  others,  the  29  Sept. 
before.  Tokamona  was  brother  to  Auatkonis^  and,  at  this  time,  was  sachem 
of  Seconet,  or  SaconetL    He  was  aftrarwards  killed  by  the  Narragansets-f 

A  general  disarminff  of  the  neighboring  Indians  was  undertaken  during  the 
spring  and  summer  of  1671,  and  nothing  but  trouble  could  have  been  eipect- 
ed  to  follow. 

That  nothing  may  be  omitted  which  can  throw  light  upon  this  important 
era  in  the  biographir  of  PkUipj  we  will  lay  before  the  reader  all  the  unpub- 
lished information  furnished  by  the  record84  Having  met  in  Juoe,  1671, 
'^The  court  ^of  PlimouthJ  determine  all  the  guns  in  our  hands,  that  did  bo- 
long  to  PkUtv,  are  justly  forfeit ;  and  do  at  the  present  order  the  dividinj^  of 
them,  to  be  kept  at  the  several  towns,  according  to  their  equal  proportions, 
until  October  court  next,  and  then  to  be  at  the  court's  dispose,  as  reason  may 
appear  to  them,  and  then  to  belong  unto  the  towns,  if  not  otherwise  disposed 
of  by  the  court 

''That  which  the  court  grounds  their  judgment  upon  is, — ^For  that  at  the 
treaty  at  TauntoiL  PhUip  and  his  council  did  acknowledge  that  they  had  been 
in  a  preparation  for  war  against  us ;  and  that  not  grounded  upon  any  injury 
sustained  from  us,  nor  provocation  given  bv  us,  but  from  their  naughty  hearts, 
and  because  he  had  formerly  violated  and  broken  solemn  covenants  made 
and  renewed  to  us ;  he  then  freely  tendered,  (not  being  in  a  capacity  to  be 
kept  faithful  by  any  other  bonds,)  to  resign  up  all  lus  Bnglish  arms,  for  our 
fbture  security  in  Aat  respect.    He  foiled  greatly  in  the  performance  thereof 

S'  secret[ly]  conveying  away,  and  carryinghome  several  guns,  that  might  and 
ould  have  been  then  delivered,  and  not  giving  tbem  up  since,  accoraing  to 
his  engagement ;  nor  so  for  as  is  iu  his  power ;  as  appews  in  that  many  guns 
are  known  still  to  be  amongst  the  Indians  that  live  ny  him,  and  [he]  not  so 
much  as  giving  order  to  some  of  his  men,  that  are  under  his  immediate  com- 
mand, about  the  bringing  in  of  their  arms. 

*'  Id  his  endeavoring,  smce  the  treaty  [at  Taunton,]  to  render  tis  odious  te 
our  neighbor  colony  by  folse  reports,  complaints  and  suggestions ;  and  his 
refusing  or  avoiding  a  treaty  with  us  concerning  those  and  other  matters  that 
are  jusuy  o^ensive  to  us,  notwithstanding  his  late  engagement,  as  well  as  for- 
mer, to  submit  to  the  king's  authority,  and  the  authoritv  of  this  colonv. 

''It  was  also  ordered  by  the  court  that  the  anr  3  of  the  Indians  of  Namas- 
sakett  and  Asaowiynsett,  that  were  fetched  in  bv  Alajor  Windowy  and  those  that 
were  with  him,  are  confiscated,  and  forfeit,  from  the  said  Indians,  for  the 
grounds  above  expressed ;  they  being  in  a  compliance  with  PhUUpe  in  his 
late  plot:  And  yet  would  neither  by  our  governor's  order,  nor  by  PhSUif^e 
desire,  bring  in  their  arms,  as  was  engaged  by  the  treaty ;  and  the  said  guns 
are  ordered  by  the  court  to  the  major  and  his  company  for  their  satisfoction, 
in  that  expedition. 

"  This  court  have  agreed  and  voted  "  to  send  "some "  forces  to  "  Saconettto 
foteh  in  "  the  arms  among  the  Indians  there. 

*  There  is  no  dale,  but  the  year,  iet  to  aoy  printed  copy  of  this  treaty.  Mr.  Hubbard  by 
mistake  omitted  it,  and  those  who  have  sinee  written,  have  not  given  themselves  the  pleasora 
of  recurring  to  the  records. 

♦  See  Church,  39.  X  Plimouth  Colony  Records,  in  mamuer^. 
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If  then,  therefore,  theae  Indians  had  not  already  become  boetile,no  one  would 
marvel  had  it  now  become  the  case.  Bows  and  anowa  were  almost  entirely 
out  of  use.  Guns  had  so  fiu*  superseded  them,  that  undoubtedly  many  scarce 
could  use  them  with  effect,  in  precuring  themselves  game:  Nor  could  it  be 
expected  otherwise,  fixr  the  English  had,  by  neariy  40  years'  interooune,  ren- 
•  dered  their  anns  fiir  more  necessary  to  the  ezistenoe  of  Uie  Indians  than  to  their 
own :  hence  their  unwillingness  to  part  with  them.  PkU^.  it  is  said,  directed 
the  Middleborough  Indians  to  give  up  their  ffuna  His  object  in  tins  was  to 
pacify  the  Engliui,  judging  that  if  war  should  begin,  these  Indians  woukl  join 
me  £iiff)ish,  or  at  least  many  of  them ;  and,  therefore,  it  affected  his  cause  but 
little  which  party  possessed  them ;  but  not  so  with  his  immediate  followers^  as 
we  have  just  seen  in  the  record. 

A  council  of  war  having  convened  at  Plimouth,  33  August,  1671,  the  follow- 
ing, besides  the  matters  already  expressed,  they  took  into  consideration :  Phdij^M 
"  entertaining  of  many  strange  Indians^  which  might  portend  danger  tovfards 
U8L  In  special  by  his  entertaining  of  divers  Saconett  Indians,  profoased  ene- 
mies to  this  colony,  and  this  against  good  counsel  given  him  oy  his  friends. 
The  premises  conodered  [the  councU]  do  unanimmisly  agree  aiid  conclude, 
that  the  sud  PkSliv  hath  violated  [the  J  covenant  plighted  wit&  this  colony  at 
Taunton  in  April  bat 

^'S.  It  is  unanimously  agreed  and  concluded  by  the  said  council,  that  we  are 
necessarily  called  to  cause  the  said  sachem  to  make  his  personal  appearance  to 
make  his  purgation,  in  reference  to  the  premises ;  which,  in  case  of  his  refusal, 
the  council,  according  to  what  at  present  appears,  do  determin  it  necessary  to 
endeavor  his  reducement  by  force ;  inasmucn  as  the  controversy  which  bath 
seemed  to  lie  more  immediately  between  him  and  us,  doth  concern  all  the  Eng- 
Ikh  plantations.  It  is,  therefore,  determined  to  state  the  case  to  our  neighbor 
colonies  of  the  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island ;  and  if,  by  their  weighty  ad- 
vice to  the  contraiy,  we  are  not  diverted  from  our  present  determinations,  to 
signify  unto  them,  that  if  they  look  upon  themselves  concerned  to  engage  in  the 
case  with  us  against  a  common  enemy,  it  shall  be  well  accepted  as  a  nei(|^- 
bcnriy  kindness,  which  we  shall  hold  ourselves  obliged  to  repay,  when  Provi- 
dence may  so  dispose  that  we  have  opportunity. 

<*  Accorainj^ly,  letters  were  despatcned  and  sent  from  the  council,  one  unto 
the  said  PkUl^  the  said  sachem,  to  require  his  personal  appearance  at  Plymouth, 
ool  the  13th  day  of  September  next,  in  reference  to  the  partiMars  above  men- 
tioned against  him.  This  letter  vras  sent  by  Mr.  Jamei  Walktry  one  of  the 
council,  and  he  was  ordered  to  request  the  company  of  Mr.  Roeer  ffiUiamt 
and  Mr.  James  Brotmij  to  go  with  him  at  the  delivery  of  the  said  Tetter.  And 
another  letter  was  sent  to  the  governor  and  council  of  the  Massachusetts  by  the 
hands  of  Mr.  John  Ereenum,  one  of  our  magistrates,  and  a  third  was  directed  to 
the  ffovemor  and  council  of  Rhode  Island,  and  sent  by  Mr.  Jlwmas  HinckUy 
and  Mr.  Cofutoni  Southworthj  two  other  of  our  magistrates,  who  are  ordered  by 
our  council  with  the  letter,  to  unfold  our  present  state  of  matters  relating  to  the 
premises,  and  to  certify  them,  also,  more  certainly  of  the  time  of  t|ie  meeting 
tiM^ther,  in  reference  to  ennigement  vrith  the  Indians,  if  there  be  a  going  forth, 
which  will  be  on  the  20  of  September  next 

<*  It  viras  forther  ordered  by  the  council,  that  those  formerhr  pressed  shall 
remain  under  the  same  impressment,  until  the  next  meeting  or  the  said  coun- 
cil, on  the  13  day  of  Sept  next,  and  so  also  until  the  intended  expedition  is 
issued,  unless  they  shall  see  cause  to  alter  them,  or  add  or  detract  from  them, 
as  occasion  may  require :  And  that  all  other  matters  remain  as  they  were, 
in  WBY  of  preparation  to  the  said  expedition,  until  we  shall  see  the  mind  of 
God  nirther  by  the  particulars  forenamed,  improved  for  that  purpose. 

**  It  was  further  ordered  by  the  council,  that  all  the  towns  within  this  jurisdic- 
tion shall,  in  the  interim,  be  solicitously  careful  to  provide  for  their  auety,  by 
convenient  watches  and  wardhigs,  and  carrying  theu*  arms  to  the  meetings  on 
the  Lord's  days,  in  such  manner,  as  will  best  stand  vnth  their  particulais,  and 
the  common  safety. 

**  And  in  particular  they  order,  that  a  guard  shall  be  provided  for  the  safe^ 
of  the  governor's  person,  during  the  time  of  the  above-named  troubles  and  ex- 
peditions. 
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•*  Aad  the  conncil  were  summoned  by  the  preBident,  [the  governor  of  Plim- 
oOtfa,]  to  make  their  personal  appearance  at  Plvmouth^  on  the  13th  day  of 
BepL  next,  to  attend  sueh  Anther  business  as  shall  be  then  presented  by  Provi- 
dence, in  referenoe  to  ^  premises.  [Without  any  intermediate  entry,  the 
records  proceed :] 

"  On  the  13  Sept  1671,  the  council  of  war  appeared,  according  to  their  sum- 
mons, but  PkUKp  the  sachem  appeared  not;  but  instead  thereof  repaired  to  the 
Biassachusetts,  and  made  complaint  against  us  to  divers  of  the  gentlemen  in 
place  there ;  who  wrote  to  our  governor,  by  way  of  persuasion,  to  advise  the 
council  to  a  compUance  with  the  said  sachem,  and  tendered  their  help  in  the 
achieving  thoeof ;  declaring,  in  sum,  that  they  resented  not  his  oifence  so 
deeply  as  we  did,  and  that  they  doubted  whether  the  covenants  and  encage- 
mentslhat  PhiUiff  and  his  predecessors  had  plighted  with  us,  would  plainly 
import  that  he  had  subjected  himseh^  and  people,  and  country  to  us  any  further 
than  as  in  a  neighborly  and  fiiendly  correspondency." 

Thus,  whether  Pk4^  had  been  able  by  misrepresentadon  to  lead  the  court 
of  Massachusetts  into  a  conviction  that  his  designs  bad  not  been  fairlv  set  forth 
by  PUmouth,  or  whether  it  be  more  reasonable  to  conclude  that  that  body  were 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  whole  grounds  of  complaint,  and,  therefore, 
considered  Plimouth  nearly  as  much  in  error  as  PhU^y  by  assuming  authority 
not  beloiuring  to  them,  n  a  case,  we  apprehend,  not  difficult  to  be  settled  by  the 
reader.    The  record  continues : — 

**  The  council  having  deliberated  upon  the  premises,  despatched  awav  letters, 
declaring  their  thankfiS  acceptance  of  their  kind  proffer,  and  invited  the  com- 
missioners of  the  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  they  [the  latter]  then  beinff 
there  in  the  Bay,  [Boston,]  and  some  other  gentlemen  to  come  to  Plymouth  and 
afford  us  their  help:  And,  accordingly,  on  the  24  of  Sept  1671,  Mr.  John  Hvnr 
fknp,  Gov.  of  Connecticut,  Maj.  Gen.  Levereitj  Mr.  Tko§.  Jkmfinihy  Capt  Wm. 
DavtSy  with  divers  others,  came  to  Plimouth,  and  had  a  fair  and  deliberate 
hearing  of  the  controveny  between  our  colony  and  the  said  sachem  PhxUip.  he 
being  personally  present ;  there  being  also  competent  interpreters,  both  English 
and  Indians.  At  which  meeting  it  was  proved  by  sufficient  testimony  to  the 
conviction  of  the  said  Phillip^  and  satisfaction  of  all  that  audience,  bodi  [to]  the 
said  gentlemen  and  others,  that  he  had  broken  his  covenant  made  with  our 
colony  at  Taunton  in  April  last,  in  divers  particulars :  as  also  carried  very  un- 
kindly unto  us  divlrs  ways. 

*<  1.  In  that  he  "  had  neglected  to  bring  in  his  arms,  although  **  competent 
time,  yea  his  time  enlarged  "  to  do  it  in,  as  before  stated.  ^2,  That  be  had 
carried  insolently  and  proudly  towards  us  on  several  occasions,^  in  refusing  to 
come  down  to  our  court  (when  sent  for)  to  have  speech  with  him,  to  procure 
a  rijriit  understanding  of  matters  in  difierence  betwixt  us.** 

Tnis,  to  say  the  least,  was  a  wretchedly  sorry  complaint  That  an  independ- 
ent chief  should  refbse  to  obey  his  neighbors  whenever  they  had  a  mmd  to 
command  him,  of  the  justness  of  whose  mandates  he  was  not  to  inquire,  surely 
calls  for  nO|Comment  of  ours.  Besides,  did  Philip  not  do  as  he  agreed  at 
Taunton  ?— which  was,  that  in  case  of  fUture  troubles,  both  parties  should  lay 
their  complaints  before  Massachusetts,  and  abide  by  their  decision? 

The  3d  char^  is  only  a  repetition  of  "viliat  was  stated  by  the  council  of  war, 
namely,  harboring  and  abettug  divers  Indians  not  his  own  men,  but  **  vaga- 
bonds, our  professed  enemies,  who  leaving  their  own  sachem  were  harbored 
by  him." 

The  4th  has  likevnse  been  stated,  which  contains  the  complaint  of  his  going 
to  Massachusetts,  *^  widi  several  of  his  council,  endeavoring  to  insinuate  him- 
self into  the  magistrates,  and  to  misrepresent  matters  unto  them,''  which  amounts 
to  little  else  but  an  accusation  against  Massachusetts,  as,  from  what  has  been 
before  stated,  it  seems  that  the  **  gentlemen  in  place  there  "  had,  at  least  in  part, 
been  convinced  that  PkUip  was  not  so  much  m  fault  as  their  friends  of  Plim- 
outh had  pretended. 

*^  5.  That  he  had  shewed  great  incivility  to  divers  of  ours  at  several  times ;  in 
special  unto  Mr.  James  Braum^  who  was  sent  by  the  court  on  special  occasion, 
as  a  messenger  unto  him ;  and  unto  Hugh  CoU  at  another  time,  &c 

<*  The  gentlemen  forenamed  taking  notice  of  the  premises,  having  ftilly  heard 
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what  tbe  Mud  PiMp  could  say  for  himself,  haTingfreelfiierty  so  todo  without 
iDttemqrtioiiy  a^fud^d  that  he  had  done  ua  a  sreat  deal  of  yn%m^  and  injury, 
(respectii)^  the  preouBeSi)  and  also  abused  them  bv  carrying  has  and  fatoe 
Btorles  to  Uiem,  and  so  misrepresenting  matters  unto  them ;  and  they  persuaded 
him  to  make  an  acknowleagment  of  his  fioilt^  and  to  seek  for  reconciliation. 
aqMneeung  tbemsekeai  that  ttere  is  a  great  difference  between  what  he  asserted 
to  the  government  in  the  Bay,  and  what  he  could  now  make  out  concemina 
his  pretended  wrongs ;  uid  such  had  been  the  wronc  and  damage  that  he  had 
done  and  procured  unto  the  colony,  as  oucht  not  to  be  borne  without  compe- 
tent reparation  and  satisfiMstion ;  yea,  that  he,  by  his  insolencies,  had  (in  proba- 
bility) occasioned  more  mischief  from  the  IndianB  amongst  them,  than  had 
6Uen  out  in  many  years  before ;  they  peiauaded  him,  therefore,  to  humble  him- 
self unto  the  magislKates^  and  to  amend  his  ways,  if  he  expected  peace ;  and 
that,  if  he  went  on  in  bis  refiractory  way,  he  must  expect  to  smart  for  it." 

rnie  commissioners  finally  drew  up  the  treaty  of  which  we  have  before  spo- 
ken, and  PhSUp  and  his  counsellors  subscribed  it ;  and  thus  ended  the  chief 
events  of  1671. 

A  very  abort  time  before  the  war  of  1675  commenced,  the  govemcur  of 
Hassachusetts  sent  an  ambaasador  to  PhUiv^  to  demand  of  him  why  he  would 
make  war  upon  the  English,  and  re(}uested  him,  at  the  same  time,  to  enter  into 
a  treaty.    The  sachem  made  him  this  answer : — 

^  Your  governor  is  but  a  tvbjtd  of  MSng  CharUs  *  tf  England,  I  shall  not 
treat  with  a  subjed,  I  shaU  tr^  of  peace  otUy  wUh&ie  kmgf  my  brother,  Whtn 
he  eomesy  I  am  ready ^  f 

Thia  is  literal,  although  we  have  changed  the  order  of  the  words  a  little,  and 
18  worthy  of  a  place  upon  the  same  page  with  the  speech  of  the  famous  Ponis^ 
when  taken  captive  by  MtxwndtT,\ 

We  meet  wuh  nothing  of  importance  until  the  death  of  SoMsamim^  in  1674, 
the  occasion  of  which  was  charged  upon  PhiUp^  and  was  the  cause  of  bringing 
about  the  war  with  him  a  year  sooner  than  he  had  expected.  Thia  event  pre- 
maturely discovered  his  intentions,  which  occasioned  the  partial  recantation  of 
the  Narragansets,  who,  it  is  reported,  were  to  Aimish  4000  men,  to  be  ready  to 
foil  upon  ttie  English  in  1676.  Concert,  therefore,  was  wanting ;  and  although 
Deady  all  the  Narragansets  ultimately  joined  against  the  En^ish,  yet  the  pow- 
erful e&ct  of  a  general  simultaneous  movement  was  lost  to  the  Indians. 
PhSip*s  own  people,  many  of  whom  were  so  disconcerted  afthe  unexpected 
beginning  of  the  war,  continued,  some  time  to  waver,  doubting  which  side  to 
ahow  themselves  in  fovor  of;  and  it  was  only  fiom  their  being  without  the 
vicinity  of  the  English,  or  unprotected  by  them,  that  determined  their  course, 
which  wa%  in  almost  all  cases,  in  favor  of  Philip,  Even  the  praying  Indiana, 
had  they  been  lefb  to  themselves,  would,  no  doubt,  many  of  them,  have  declared 
in  his  favor  also,  as  a  great  many  really  did. 

Until  the  execution  of  the  three  Indians,  supposed  to  be  the  murderers  of 
Sassamon,  no  hostility  was  committed  by  Philip  or  his  warriors.  About  the 
time  of  their  trial,  he  was  said  to  be  marching  his  men  ^  up  and  <k)wn  the 
eountiy  in  arms,"  but  when  it  was  known  that  they  were  executed,  ne  could 
no  longer  restrain  many  of  his  youns  men,  who,  having  sent  their  wives  and 
children  to  Narraganset,  upon  the  24ui  of  June,  provoked  the  people  of  Swan- 
aey,  by  killing  their  catde,  and  other  injurie8,§  until  they  fired  upon  them  and 

*  Charles  U.,  whose  rain  was  from  1660  to  1676. 

t  Old  Isdiaii  CbrmricIo,68. 

X  The  conqueror  asked  him  how  be  would  be  treated,  who,  in  two  words,  replied,  **  Like  a 
king."  Beinff  asked  if  be  had  no  other  request  to  make,  he  said.  "  No.  Every  thin?  ii 
comprehended  in  that."  {Plutarch's  Life  of  Alexander.)  We  could  wish,  thai  the  English 
eonqoerors  had  acted  with  as  roueh  magnanimity  towards  the  Indians,  as  Alexander  did 
towards  thoee  he  overcame.    Pcnte  was  treated  as  he  had  desired. 

^  "  lo  the  mean  time  King  PU%mastered  up  about  500  of  his  men,  and  arms  them  com- 
pleat ;  and  had  gotten  about  8  or  900  of  his  Deighboring  huHant,  and  likewise  arms  them  com- 
pleat ;  (i.  e.  guns,  powder  and  bullets ;)  but  how  many  he  hath  engaged  to  be  of  his  party, 
IS  onkoown  to  any  among  nt.  The  last  spring,  several  Indiane  were  seen  in  small  parties, 
aboot  Rehoboth  and  SwanMey,  which  not  a  little  affrighted  the  inhabitants.  Who  demandti^ 
the  reason  of  them,  wherefore  it  was  so  7  Answer  was  made.  That  they  were  only  on  their 
•wn  defence,  for  they  understood  that  the  English  intended  to  cut  them  off.    About  the  90th 
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killed  one,  which  was  a  signal  to  commence  the  war,  and  what  they  had  de- 
aired  ;  for  the  superstitious  notion  prevailed  among  the  Indians,  that  the  party 
who  ^red  the  first  gun  would  be  conouered.*  They  had  probdtdy  been  made 
to  believe  this  by  the  En^^ish  themselves. 

It  was  upon  a  fast  day  that  this  great  drama  was  opened.  As  the  people 
were  retuminff  firoiQ  meeting,  they  were  fired  upon  by  the  Indiuis,  when  one 
was  killed  and  two  wound^  Two  othe^  ^ing  for  a  surgeon,  were  kiUed 
on  their  way.  In  another  part  of  the  town,  six  others  were  killed  the  same 
day.  Swansey  was  in  the  midst  of  PhUip^a  country,  and  his  men  were  as  well 
acquainted  with  all  the  walks  of  the  English  as  they  were  themselves. 

it  is  not  supposed  that  PkUip  directed  this  attack,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
has  been  said  that  it  veas  against  his  wishes.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  his 
hostility  and  great  desire  to  rid  his  country  of  the  white  intruders ;  for  had  he 
not  reason  to  say, 

''  Ezaraere  ignes  anlmo :  subit  ira,  cadentem 
Ulcisci  patriam,  et  sceieralas  sumere  poenas  T  " 

The  die  was  cast  No  other  alternative  appeared,  but  to  ravage,  bum  and 
destroy  as  fest  as  was  in  his  power.  There  had  been  no  considerable  war  fbr 
a  long  time,  either  among  themselves  or  with  the  English,  and,  therefore,  nu- 
merous young  warriors  from  the  neighboring  tribes,  entered  into  his  cause 
with  sreat  anior ;  eager  to  perform  exploits,  such  as  had  been  recounted  to 
them  by  their  sires,  and  such  as  they  had  long  waited  an  opportunity  to  achieve. 
The  time,  they  conceived,  had  now  arrived,  and  their  souls  expanded  in  pro- 
portion to  the  greamess  of  the  undertaking.  To  conquer  the  English !  to  lead 
captive  their  haughty  lords !  must  have  been  to  them  thoughts  of  vast  magni- 
tude, and  exhilarating  in  the  hi|[hest  degree. 

Town  after  town  fell  before  mem,  and  when  the  English  forces  marched  hi 
one  direetioii,  thev  v^ere  buminff  and  laving  waste  in  another.  A  part  of 
Taunton,  Middleborough,  and  Dartmouth,  in  the  vicinity  of  Pocasset,  upon 
Narraganset  Bay,  soon  followed  the  destruction  of  Swansey,  which  was  burnt 
immediately  after  the  24th  of  June,  on  being  abandoned  by  the  inhabitanta 

Though  now  in  great  consternation,  the  people  of  Swansey  and  its  vicinitr 
did  not  forget  to  make  known  their  distressed  situation  by  sending  runners  vrim 
the  utmost  despatch  to  Boston  and  Plimouth  for  assistance.  "But,"  says  our 
chronicler  of  that  day,  <<  before  any  came  to  them,  they  of  both  towns,  Keho- 
both  and  Swansey,  were  cathered  together  into  three  houses,  men,  women,  and 
children,  and  there  had  all  provisions  in  common,  so  that  they  who  had  nodiing 
wanted  nothing.  Immediately  after  notice  hereof  came  to  Boston,  drums  beat 
up  for  volunteers,  and  in  3  hours  time  were  mustered  up  about  110  men,  CapL 
Samuel  Mo$dy  bemg  their  commander.  This  Capt  mosdy  hath  been  an 
old  privateer  at  Jamaica,  an  excellent  soldier,  and  an  undaunted  spirit,  one 
whose  memory  will  be  honorable  in  New  England  for  his  many  eminent  ser- 
vices he  hath  done  the  public. 

"There  were  also  among  these  men,  about  10  or  12 privateers,  that  had  been 
there  some  time  before.  They  carried  with  them  several  dogs,  that  proved 
serviceable  to  them,  in  finding  out  the  enemy  in  their  swamps ;  one  wnereof 
would,  for  several  days  tog^er,  go  out  and  bring  to  them  6, 8  or  10  young 


pigs  of  King  PkUip^»  herds.    There  went  out  also  amongst  these  men,  one 
ComditUj  a  Dutclunan,  who  had  lately  been  condemned  to  die  for  piracy,  but 
afterwards  received  a  pardon ;  he,  willing  to  show  his  gratitude  therefor,  went 
out  and  did  several  sood  services  abroad  against  the  enemy." 
All  who  have  sou^t  after  truth  in  matters  of  this  kind,  are  well  aware  of  the 

of  June  last,  leven  or  eight  of  King  PkUxfft  men  came  to  Swcauey  on  the  Lord's  daj,  and 
woald  grind  a  hatchet  at  an  inhabitant's  house  there;  the  master  told  them,  it  was  the  sab- 
bath day,  and  their  God  would  be  very  angry  if  he  should  let  them  do  it.  Tiaeyr  returned 
this  answer :  They  knew  not  who  his  God  was,  and  that  they  would  do  it,  for  all  him,  or  his 
God  either.  From  thence  they  went  to  another  house,  and  took  away  some  victuals,  bat  hurt 
DO  man.  Immediately  they  met  a  man  travelling  on  the  road,  kept  him  in  custody  a  short 
time,  then  dismist  him  quietly ;  giving  him  this  cauUon,  that  he  should  not  work  on  Lis  God'i 
day,  and  that  he  should  tell  no  lies.''  Chronicle,  8.  9. 
*  C^Ulendar'9  Discourse  on  the  Hist,  of  R.  Island. 
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extreme  difficulty  of  investigation.  Twenty  persons  may  write  an  account  of 
an  ai&ir,  to  the  passage  of  which  all  may  have  been  witnesses,  and  no  two  of 
them  axiee  in  many  of  its  particulars.  The  author  of  the  tracts  which  we  cite 
under  the  name  of  The  Old  IifniAN  Chroivicle,  wrote  his  accounts  in  Boston, 
and  we  have  no  doubt  of  his  intention  to  record  eveiy  event  with  the  strictest 
regard  to  truth ;  if  he  had  erred,  it  is  doubtless  from  his  recordincr  the  first  news 
of  an  event,  which  often  varies  in  point  of  fact  afterwards.  Hubbard  and  Ma- 
thary  two  contemporary  historians,  had  the  advantage  of  a  comparison  of  re- 
port, and  of  revising  their  works  in  their  passage  th]rou|[h  the  press ;  whereas 
the  author  of  the  tracts  wrote  them  as  letters  to  a  friend  m  Lonaon,  where  they 
were  immediately  printed.  With  allowances  for  these  circumstances,  as  full 
credit  should  be  given  to  his  relation,  as  to  either  of  the  others.  His  accounts 
of  the  first  events  at  Swansey  are  detailed  in  his  own  words  in  a  previous  note, 
and  we  here  proceed  with  another  portion  of  his  narrative. 

**  By  this  time  the  Indians  have  killed  several  of  our  men,  but  the  first  that 
was  killed  was  June  23,  a  man  at  Swansey ;  that  he  and  his  family  had  left  his 
house  amongst  the  rest  of  the  inhabitant,  and  adventuiinff  with  his  wife  and 
son  (about  twenty  years  old)  to  go  to  his  house  to  fetch  them  com,  and  such 
like  things :  (he  having  just  before  sent  hia  wife  and  son  awa^)  as  he  was  going 
out  of  the  house,  was  set  on  and  shot  by  Indians.  His  wife  being  not  far  on, 
heard  the  guns  go  off,  went  back,"  and  fell  into  their  hands.  Dishonored,  and 
afterwards  scalped  by  them,  she  immediately  died,  and  her  son  was  at  the  same 
time  scalped.  ''They  also  the  next  day  [24  June]  killed  six  or  seven  men  at 
Swansey,  and  two  more  at  one  of  the  garrisons ;  and  as  two  men  went  out  of 
one  of  flie  garrisons  to  draw  a  bucket  of  water,  they  were  shot  and  carried 
away,  and  anerwards  were  found  with  their  fingers  and  feet  cut  off^  and  the 
skin  of  their  heads  flayed  off,"  that  is,  scalped. 

**  About  1 4  days  after  that  they  sent  for  more  help ;  whereupon  the  authority 
of  Boston  made  CapL  Thomas  Savage  the  major  general  in  that  expedition, 
woo,  with  60  horse,  and  as  many  foot,  went  out  of  Boston ;  having  pressed  horses 
for  the  footmen^  and  six  carts  to  carry  provisions  with  them."  *^  They  traveled 
day  and  nig^t  till  they  came  to  their  ^purisons,  and  within  three  days  after 
marched,  horse  and  foot,  leaving  guards  m  the  garrisons,  towards  Mount  Hoiie, 
where  King  PkUip  and  his  wife  was.  They  came  on  him  at  unawares,  so  tnat 
fae  was  forced  to  rise  from  dinner,  and  he  and  all  with  him  fled  out  of  that  land 
called  Mount  Hope,  up  further  into  the  country.  They  pursued  them  as  far  as 
they  could  go  for  swamps,  and  killed  15  or  16  in  that  expedition,  then  returned 
and  took  what  he  had  that  was  worth  taking,  and  spoiled  the  rest ;  taking  all  his 
catde  and  hogs  that  they  could  find,  and  also  took  possession  of  Mount  Hope, 
which  had  then  a  thousand  acres  under  com,  which  is  since  cut  down  by  the 
English,  and  disposed  of  according  to  their  discretion.  ComdiiLS  [before  men- 
tioned] was  in  this  exploit,  and  pursued  PhUip  so  hard,  that  he  got  his  cap  off 
his  head,  and  now  wears  it." 

It  was  June  26,  that  the  English  marched  out  of  Boston  for  Swansey ;  and 
they  arrived  there  two  days  after,  namely,  June  28,  a  little  before  night.* 
Twelve  men  immediately  marched  out  to  invade  PkUtp!*8  territories,  who  were 
attacked  by  about  the  same  number  of  PhUyfs  men.  The  invaders  were  re- 
pulsed, having  one  killed,  and  one  wounded,  and  his  horse  killed  under  him. 
Of  the  Indians  two  were  killed. 

The  next  day,  June  29,  the  Indians  appeared  boldly  in  view  of  the  English, 
and  bv  their  shouts,  it  would  seem,  dared  them  to  come  out  and  fighL  Mosdy 
sallied  out  at  the  head  of  a  companv  of  volunteers,  and  rushed  furiously  upon 
them.  Thev  fled  to  their  coverts,  but  even  here  made  a  stand  only  for  a  mo- 
ment ;  for  after  one  fire  they  all  fled.  One  of  the  English,  Ensign  Savage,  was 
wounded,  the  ball  lodging  in  his  thigh,  and  another  passed  through  tlie  brim 
of  his  hatf  Mosdy  pursued  the  Indians  above  a  mile,  and  killed  five  or  six  of 
them,  as  they  were  making  their  retreat  into  a  swamp.  It  was  in  this  pursuit 
that  the  exploit  of  Comdiua  took  place,  just  related,  and  Philip  was  not  seen  at 

♦  Hubhard,  NarratlvQ,  18. 

t  Church,  who  was  hi  this  artioni  says  Savage  was  wounded  by  \vl%  own  party  :  having 
divided  themselves  into  two  wings,  in  their  conAision  one  lired  upon  ihe  othpr. 

18  • 
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Mount  Hope  acain  until  the  next  year.    The  next  day  the  English  forces  trav 
ersed  Mount  Hope  Neck,  found  PkUip^s  wigwam,  but  himself  and  all  his  peo- 
ple had  made  pood  their  retreaL    They  found  the  heads  of  eight  of  the  English  . 
that  had  been  killed,  set  upon  poles,  at  Keekamuit,  which  they  took  down  and 
interred. 

On  the  mominff  of  July  1,  as  Lieutenant  Oakes  was  returning  to  head-quar- 
ters at  Swansey,  having  encamped  at  Rehoboth  the  preceding  night,  he  dis- 
covered a  company  of  Indians,  and  attacked  them.  How  many  were  killed  is 
not  stated,  but  two  of  PhUip*s  chief  captains  were  among  the  number,  one  of 
whom  was  named  The  be,  "  a  sachem  of  Mount  Hope."  Of  the  English  one 
"was  killed.  The  scalps  of  three  Indians  that  were  killed  were  taken  off  by  tlie 
English  and  sent  to  Boston,  which  were  the  first  taken  by  them  in  this  war.* 

At  the  solicitation  of  Benjamin  Church,  a  company  of  86  men  were  put 
under  him  and  Captaui  FuUer,  who,  on  the  8  July,  marched  down  into  Focas- 
set  Neck.  Churchy  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Indians,  had  urged  the 
officers  of  the  army  to  pursue  PhjUip  on  the  Pocasset  side,  being  fully  persua- 
ded that  there  were  no  Indians  in  Mount  Hope  Neck,  the  part  of  the  countr}' 
they  were  taking  so  much  pains  to  guard  and  fortify ;  but  they  would  not  hear 
to  his  advice,  and  the  consequence  was,  Philip  burned  and  destroyed  the  towns 
towards  Plimouth. — But  to  return  to  the  force  under  Church  and  Fuller.  This, 
though  but  small  at  first,  was  divided  into  two.  Church  had  19  men,  and  Fuller 
the  remaining  17.  The  party  under  Church  proceeded  into  a  point  of  land 
called  Punkateeset,  now  the  southerly  extremity  of  Tiverton,  where  they 
were  attacked  by  a  great  body  of  Indians,  300,  as  Church  learned  aflervvards, 
who  nearly  encompassed  them ;  but  after  a  few  minutes  fight,  the  English  re- 
treated to  the  sea  shore,  and  thus  saved  themselves  from  immediate  destruc- 
tion. Church  T^ve  orders  for  a  retreat  tlie  very  moment  he  discovered  that 
the  object  of  the  Indians  was  to  surround  them.  This  proved  their  safety, 
although,  as  they  were  now  situated,  they  could  expect  but  little  else  than 
to  sell  their  lives  at  the  price  of  a  greater  number  of  their  enemies.  These 
Indians  were  well  armed, "  theur  bright  guns  glittering  in  the  sun,"  which  cave 
them  a  formidable  appearance.  Thus  hemmed  in.  Church  had  a  double  duty 
CO  perform ;  that  of  preserving  the  spirits  of  his  famished  followers,  many  of 
whom  were  ready  to  give  up  all  for  lost,  and  erecting  defences  of  stones  to 
defend  them.  Many  were  the  hair-breadth  escapes  of  individuals  in  this  little 
band  on  this  trying  occasion.  In  the  language  of  Church,  "  tliey  were  beset 
with  multitudes  of  Indians,  who  possessed  themselves  of  every  rock,  and 
stump,  tree  or  fence,  that  was  in  sight,"  from  which  thev  fired  without  ceasing. 

Boats  had  been  appointed  to  attend  upon  the  English  in  this  expedition, 
but  they  had  grounded  on  the  Rhode  Island  shore,  and  could  not  come  to  their 
assistance ;  at  length,  however,  one  got  off,  and  came  towards  them,  which  gave 
thorn  hopes  of  escape,  but  these  were  of  short  duration :  the  Indians  fired  into 
it,  and  prevented  theu*  landing.  Church  ordered  those  in  it  to  ride  off  beyond 
nuisket  shot,  and  to  send  a  canoe  ashore ;  but  they  dared  not  even  to  do  this. 
When  Church  saw  that,  in  a  moment  of  vexation,  he  ordered  the  boat  to  be 
gone  in  an  insmnt  or  he  would  fire  upon  it;  she  immediately  lefl,  and  the 
peril  of  the  English  was  greatly  increased ;  for  now  the  Indians  were  en- 
courajred,  and  they  fired  "  thicker  and  faster  than  before." 

](i^ight  was  now  almost  enshrouding  them,  their  ammunition  nearly  spent, 
and  the  Indians  had  possessed  themselves  of  a  stone  house  that  overlooked 
them,  but  as  though  preserved  by  a  miracle,  not  one  of  the  English  in  all  this 
time  was  wounded.  But  fortune's  sport  was  now  nearly  ended :  a  sloop  was 
discovered  bearing  down  towards  them,  and  soon  after,  C^urc^  announced 
that  relief  was  coming,  for  that  the  vessel  was  commanded  by  "  CajjL  Gold- 
ING,  whom  he  knew  to  be  a  man  for  business."  True,  it  was  GoUUng,  He 
sent  his  canoe  ashore,  but  it  was  so  small  that  it  would  take  but  two  at  a  time 
to  tlie  vessel.  The  embarkation  immediately  commenced,  and  meantime 
the  Indians  plied  their  shot  with  such  effect  that  the  colors,  sails,  and  stem 
of  tlie  sloop  were  full  of  bullet-holes.     Church  was  the  last  man  to  embark, 

*^  I  deduce  the  facts  in  ttils    sentence    from  a  comparison  of  'Hubhafd,  20,  with  Ik* 
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inribo,  as  he  was  retreating  backward  to  the  boat,  a  ball  grazed  the  hair  of 
his  head,  two  others  struck  the  canoe  as  he  entered  it,  and  a  fbuith  lodged 
m  a  stake,  which  accidentaUy  stood  just  before  '^the  middle  of  his  breast ! " 
Thus  this  little  band,  after  a  fight  of  about  six  hours,  escaped.  The  party 
under  Captain  FulUr  met  with  similar  fortune ;  they  were  attacked  by  great 
numbers,  but  escaped  by  netting  possession  of  an  old  house  close  i^on  the 
water's  ^dge  and  were  eany  taken  off  by  boats.  But  two  of  the  party  were 
wounded.  Some  of  the  Indians  were  killed  and  wounded  this  day,  but  how 
many  is  not  known. 

The  same  day  this  fight  took  place,  a  boat's  crew  went  fi-om  Rhode  Island 
to  Pocasset  to  look,  after  some  cattle,  and  were  fired  upon  by  the  Indians,  and 
one  of  their  number,  a  servant  of  Captain  Churdi,  was  severely  wounded. 
Some  of  the  acts  of  the  English,  in  retrospect,  do  not  discover  that  judg- 
ment the  circumstances  seem  to  have  elicited,  especially  that  in  relation  to 
the  Narragansets.  Thev  had  now  driven  PkUip  out  of  Mount  Hope  Neck, 
and,  not  Imowing  exactly  where  to  find  him,  the  forces  in  that  ouarter  re- 
mained doubting  what  next  to  do.  At  this  juncture  Captain  Hutchinaon 
arrived  firom  Boston  with  orders  fi-om  the  government  there,  **'  for  them  to 
pass  into  Narraganset,  to  treat  with  the  sachems,  and  if  it  might  be,  to  pre- 
vent their  joining  with  PMUp.^  Accordingly  they  marched  into  that  country, 
bat  all  the  chief  men  and  warriors  fled  on  their  approach.  The  historical 
conclusion  is,  therefore,  that  this  act  was  viewed  by  diem  as  a  declaration  of 
war,  and  it  is  rational  that  they  should  have  so  considered  it ;  because  the 
army  assumed  a  most  hostile  attitude,  ^  resolving  thev  would  eo  to  make 
peace  with  a  sword  in  their  hands."  Having  arrivea  in  the  Sfarraganset 
country,  three  or  four  days  were  spent  in  finding  Indians  with  whom  to 
treat ;  (for  they  could  find  none  to  fight ;)  at  length,  four  men  were  found,  whom 
the  English  styled  sachems,  and  a  treaty  was  drawn  up  at  great  length  and 
■isned  by  the  parties.  To  ensure  its  observance  the  following  hostages  were 
taken  into  custody  by  the  army :  John  Wobequob,  Weowthim,*  ^wkeil 
and  Weenew,  <^  four  of  the  sachems  near  kinsmen  and  choice  fiienda'' 
Among  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  we  find  these : 

The  said  sachems  shall  carefully  seize  all  and  every  of  Philips  subjects, 
and  deliver  them  up  to  the  English,  alive  or  dead ;  that  they  uiall  use  all 
acts  of  hostility  against  PhUip  and  his  subjects,  to  kill  them  wherever  they 
can  be  found ;  that  if  they  seize  PkUip,  and  deliver  him  alive  to  die  English, 
they  shall  receive  40  trucking  cloth  coats ;  and  for  his  head  alone,  ^  of 
said  coats ;  and  for  every  su^ect  of  said  sachem  2  coats,  if  alive,  and  one  if 
dead.    This  treaty  is  dated  JPetaquanscot,  15  Jtdy,  1675; 

In  presence  of  and  signed  hy  (he  marks  of 

Darnel  Henehmany  Ta  wages  on, 

Thomas  PrerUicey  Tattson, 

AfuMas  Paigty  Aoamauo^ 

Jasepik  SUmUnif  Interpreter.  Wampsh,  alias 

Henry  HauJUaoSy }  [Indians,  Corman. 

Peeoe  Bueow,      J     probably.] 
JobMff. 

PhSip  commanded  in  person  upon  Pocasset,  where,  upon  the  18th  of  July, 
he  was  discovered  in  a  *<  dismal  swamp."  He  had  retired  to  this  place, 
which  is  adjacent  to  Taunton  River,  with  most  of  his  Wampanoags,  and 
such  others  as  had  joined  him,  to  avoid  falling  in  with  the  English  army, 
which  was  now  pursuing  him.  From  their  numbers,  the  English  were 
nearly  able  to  encompass  the  swamp,  and  the  fate  ofPhUip  they  now  thought 
sealeo.  On  arriving  at  its  edge,  a  few  of  Phxlip^s  warriors  showed  them- 
selves, and  the  English  rushed  in  upon  them  with  ardor,  and  by  this  feint 
were  dravm  far  into  an  ambush,  and  ^  about  15  were  slain."  The  leaves 
upon  the  trees  were  so  thick,  and  the  hour  of  the  day  so  late,  that  a  friend 
could  not  be  distinguished  firom  a  foe,  "  whereby  'tis  verily  feared,"  says  Dr. 
Mather,  **  that  [the  English  themselves]  did  sometimes  unlmppily  shoot  Eng- 

*  Probably  the  same  catled  in  another  place  Nowzt^OA. 
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lkhmei\  instead  of  Indians.''  A  retreat  was  now  ordered,  and,  considering 
PhUif*s  escape  impossible,  the  most  of  the  forces  left  the  place,  a  few  only 
remaming,  **  to  starve  out  the  enemy."  That  PhUip^s  force  was  great  at  this 
time  is  certain,  from  the  fact  that  a  hmidred  wigwams  were  fomsd  near  the 
edge  of  the  swamp,  newly  constructed  of  green  bark.  In  one  of  those  the 
Ei^lish  found  an  old  man,  who  informed  them  that  PkHvp  was  there.  He 
lost  but  few  men  in  the  encounter,  though,  it  is  said,  he  had  a  brother 
killed* 

The  idle  notion  of  building  a  fort  here  to  starve  out  PhUipf  was  suffi- 
ciently censured  by  the  historians  of  that  day.  For,  as  Captain  Ckurdi  ex- 
presses it,  to  biald  afort/cr  naOdrijg  to  cover  ihepeopUfiom  nooo^^\  was  rather 
a  ridiculous  idea.  This  observation  he  made  upon  a  fort's  bemg  built  upon 
Mount  Hope  Neck,  some  time  after  every  Induin  had  left  that  side  of  the 
country,  and  who,  in  fiict,  were  laying  waste  the  towns  before  mentioned. 

The  swamp  where  Phii^  was  now  confined,  was  upon  a  piece  of  country 
which  projected  into  Taunton  River,  and  was  nearly  seven  miles  in  extent 
After  being  guarded  here  13  days,  which,  in  the  end,  was  greatly  to  his  advan- 
tage, and  ^Sorded  him  sufficient  time  to  provide  canoes  in  which  to  make  his 
escape,  he  passed  the  river  with  most  of  his  men,  and  made  good  his  retreat 
into  the  country  upon  Connecticut  River.  In  effecting  this  retreat,  an  acci- 
dent happened  which  deprived  him  of  some  of  his  choicest  and  bravest  cap- 
tains, as  we  shall  proceed  to  relate. 

About  the  26  July,  1675,  Oneko^  with  two  of  his  brothers,  and  about  50  men, 
came  to  Boston,  by  direction  of  Uncas,  his  fiither,  and  declared  their  desire  to 
assist  the  English  a^inst  the  Wampanoags.  A  few  English  and  three  Naticks 
were  added  to  their  company,  and  immediately  despatched,  by  way  of  Pli- 
mouth,  to  the  enemy's  countiy.  This  circuitous  route  was  taken,  perhaps, 
that  they  might  have  their  instructions  immediately  from  the  governor  of 
that  colony ;  Alassachusetts,  at  that  time,  probably,  supposing  the  war  might 
be  ended  without  their  direct  interference.  This  measure,  as  it  proved, 
was  very  detrimental  to  the  end  in  view ;  for  if  they  had  proceeded  directly 
to  Seekonk,  they  would  have  been  there  in  season  to  have  met  Philip  m  his 
retreat  from  Pocasset;  and  this  force,  being  joined  with  the  other  English 
forces,  then  in  the  vicinity,  they  in  all  prol&bility  might  have  finished  the 
war  by  a  sii\gle  fight  vrith  him.  At  least,  his  chance  of  escape  would  have 
been  small,  as  he  had  to  cross  a  large  extent  of  clear  and  open  country, 
where  manv  of  his  men  must  have  been  cut  down  in  flight,  or  fought  man 
to  man  with  their  pursuers.  Whereas  Oneko  was  encamped  at  some  dis- 
tance, having  arrived  late  the  night  before,  and  some  time  was  lost  in  rally- 
ixigt  after  Failip  was  discovered.  Thev  overtook  him,  however,  about  10 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  August,  and  a  smart  fight  ensued. 
Philip  having  broudiit  ms  best  men  into  the  rear,  many  of  them  were  slain ; 
among  these  was  ^/tmrod^  alias  ffoonasktmij  a  great  captain  and  counsellor, 
who  had  signed  the  treaty  at  Taunton,  four  years  before. 

From  what  cause  the  fight  was  suspended  is  unknown,  though  it  would 
seem  from  some  relations,  that  it  was  owing  to  OnM*8  men,  who,  seeing 
themselves  in  possession  of  considerable  plunder,  fell  to  loading  themselves 
with  it,  and  thus  save  Philw  time  to  escape.  From  this  view  of  the  case, 
it  would  appear  tnat  the  Mohegans  were  the  chief  actors  in  the  offensive. 
It  is  said  that  the  Naticks  urged  immediate  and  further  pursuit,  which  did 
not  take  place,  in  consequence  of  the  extreme  heat  of  the  weather ;  and 
thus  the  main  body  were  permitted  to  escape. 

Mr.  ATewman,  of  Rehoboth,  gave  an  account  of  the  affiur  in  a  letter,  in 
which  he  said  that  **  14  of  the  enemy's  principal  men  were  slain."  He  aJso 
mentioned,  in  terms  of  great  praise,  the  rfaticks  and  Mohegans  under  Onduk 

Philip  having  now  taken  a  position  to  annoy  the  back  settlements  of 


*  This  is  upon  the  aathority  of  the  anonymous  author  of  the  "  PreMent  8taU^  Stc,  of 
wUch  we  shall  elsewhere  have  occasion  to  take  notice.  That  author  seems  to  oave  cobi 
fbonded  the  fight  between  Tliebe  and  Lieut.  OaJces  with  that  of  Rehoboth  Plain. 

>.  6.  ed.  4to. 

Praying  Indians. 
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tiiuettfl,  his  warriors  feU  vigorously  to  the  work.  On  14  July,  Bve 
people  are  killed  at  Mendoo,  in  Mass.,  which  is  the  first  blood  shed  in  the 
colony  in  this  war.  Those  that  were  killed  were  about  their  work  in  the 
field,  and  knew  not  their  murderers;  and  whether  they  were  killed  by 
Philip's  men  is  unknown. 

Soon  after  the  war  began,  Massachusetts,  fearing  the  Niprouks  might  join 
with  Pkdipy  sent  messengers  to  treat  with  them.  The  young  Indians  were 
found  ''surly,"  but  the  old  men  were  for  a  renewal  of  friendship;  but  the 
person  or  persons  sent  upon  this  business  did  not  ac^iuit  themselves  in  a 
manner  that  gave  satisfaction ;  and  PkUip^  being  now  in  the  country  of  the 
Nipmuks,  it  was  concluded  by  the  authorities  of  Massachusetts  to  make  a 
funher  test  of  their  intentions.  Accordingly,  on  the  28  July,  Captains 
Hidddnson  and  Whedar^  with  a  company  of  SO  mounted  men,  and  3  Chnstian 
Indians  as  pilots  and  interpreters,  viz.  Manechoj  Josaphy  and  Sanypson,  went 
with  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Brookfield,  agreeably  to  appomtment,  to 
meet  the  Nipmuk  sachems.  It  had  been  agreed  by  these  sachems  to 
meet  the  English  in  a  treaty  at  a  certain  tree  at  Quabaog  on  the  2  Au^nist, 
on  a  plain  3  miles  from  Brookficld  village.  Having  arrived  here  according 
CO  agreement,  the  Snflish  found  no  Indians  to  treat  with.  It  was  now  a 
question  with  all  but  Uie  Brookfield  men,  whether  or  not  they  should  pro- 
ceed to  a  certain  place  where  they  believed  the  Indians  to  be ;  at  length  the 
confidence  of  the  Brookfield  people  in  the  pacific  disposition  of  the  Indians, 
prevailed,  and  they  marched  on.  The  way  was  so  baa  that  they  could  march 
only  in  single  file,  as  they  approached  the  place  where  thev  expected  to  find 
the  Indians,  and  when  they  came  near  Wikabaug  Pond,  oetween  a  swanm 
on  the  left  and  a  very  abrupt  and  high  bill  on  the  right^*  suddenlv  2  or  300 
Indians  rose  up,  encompassed,  and  fired  upon  them.  £ight  were  Killed  out- 
ru^ht,  and  three  fell  mortally  wounded.  Of  the  laUer  number  was  Captain 
JmdMnmmj  who,  though  carried  off  by  the  survivors,  died  on  the  19  August 
following.  Captain  frheeUr  had  his  horse  shot  under  him,  and  himself  was 
shot  throufi^  the  body ;  but  his  life  was  saved  throufh  the  bravery  and  presence 
of  mind  of  a  son  then  with  him.  This  son,  thou^  his  own  arm  was  broken 
by  a  bullet,  seeing  the  peril  of  his  father,  dismounted  firom  his  horse,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  mountmg  hjs  father  upon  it.  A  retreat  now  began,  and,  by  cutting 
their  way  through  the  Indians,  the  small  renmant  of  ^glish  got  back  to 
Brookfield.  t 

The  three  Christian  Indians  of  whom  we  have  spoken,  rendered  most 
eminent  service  on  this  day ;  for  had  they  not  been  there,  there  had  been  no 
poosibility  of  one  Enjriishman's  escaping.  One  of  them,  Gtorgt  Memecho^ 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians :  ue  other  two,  by  skill  and  bravery,  led 
the  English,  by  an  unknown  route,  in  safety  to  Brookfield.  Yet  these  In- 
dians were  afterwards  so  badly  treated  by  the  English,  that  thev  were  forced 
to  fly  to  Philip  for  protection.  Sampson  was  afterwards  killed  in  a  fight  by 
the  English  Indians,  and  Jotqth  was  taken  in  Plimouth  colony,  and  sold  for 
a  slave,  and  sent  to  Jamaica.  He  afterwards  was  sufiered  to  return,  at  the 
intercession  of  Mr.  ElioL  Memecho  escaped  fipom  his  enters,  and  brought 
beneficial  intelligence  to  the  English  of  the  state  of  Philips  affiurs.  % 

The  English  having  now  arrived  at  Brookfield,  as  just  related,  the  In- 
dians pursued  them,  and  arrived  almost  as  soon ;  fortunately,  however,  there 
was  barely  time  to  alarm  the  inhabitants,  who,  to  the  number  of  about  80, 
flocked  into  a  garrison  house,  where,  through  persevering  efibrts,  thev  were 
enabled  to  maintain  themselves  until  a  force  under  Miyor  WiUara  came 
to  their  relief  August  4  He  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Lancaster,  with  48  dra- 
goons and  four  firiendlv  Indians,  when  he  received  the  intelligence  of  the 
perilous  condition  of  Brookfield,  and  had  just  taken  up  his  line  of  march  to 
surprise  a  lodge  of  Indians  not  far  firom  that   place.     He  now  quickly 

*  According  to  all  tradition  this  place  ti  at  the  north  end  of  Wiekabofl|f  poikdf  and  the  hill 
was  a  cemetery  for  the  Indians :  for  when  cultivated  afterwards  by  the  whites,  numerous  bones 
were  exhumed.    Foo^s  HbU  Brookfield,  30. 

t  Narrative  of  the  affair  by  Caplain  IVheeUr  himself,  p.  1  to  5. 

i  GooKiv's  MS.  History  of  the  Prayinr  Iodians^--JbMpfc  and  Sctmpicn  were  brotben, 
iOQS  of  ''old  BoBis  Petuuasit,  deceased,  a  good  man/'  lb. 
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chanffed  his  course  for  Brookfield,  distant  about  90  miles,  wbich,  by  a  forced 
ibarcn,  he  reached  in  safety  the  night  following.  That  he  was  not  attacked 
as  he  approached  the  distressed  garrison,  is  most  extraordinary,  for  the 
hostile  Indians  are  said  to  have  guarded  every  passaffe  to  it ;  and  there  are 
different  reasons  stated  for  that  neglect:  one  is,  uat  the  guard  through 
which  the  English  passed,  sufifered  them  to  proceed,  expecting  another 
guard  stationed  still  nearer  the  garrison  would  attack  them  in  front  while 
uey  should  fall  on  them  in  the  rear ;  another  is,  that  they  were  deceived 
as  to  the  numbers  of  the  English,  thinking  them  many  more  than  they 
really  were,  and  dared  not  attack  them,  u  would  seem,  however,  more 
probable,  that  the  Indians  had  no  guard  at  all  at  the  point  in  which  they 
approached  at  the  time  they  arrived ;  for  a  drove  of  cattle,  which  had  been 
firightened  from  Brookfield  into  the  woods,  followed  the  rear  of  WUlard^a 
company  to  the  garrison,  and  were  not  attacked,  which  would  not  have  been 
the  case,  in  all  probability,  had  the  Indians  been  aware  of  their  approach. 

No  sooner  was  it  known  to  the  besiegers  that  relief  was  come,  but  they 
fell  with  more  fury,  if  possible,  upon  the  devoted  garrison  than  before ; 
shooting  continually  from  all  quarters  upon  it,  which  shows  that  they  had 
accidentally  let  the  reinforcement  get  into  the  garrison.  Thus  to  a  most 
fortunate  cut^umstance  did  this  assembla^  of  English  owe  their  safety. 

At  the  very  time  WiUard  arrived  at  Brookfield  the  Indians  were  con- 
triving some  machinery  to  set  the  garrison  on  fire;  and  this  may  account 
for  their  remissness  in  suffering  him  to  come  in  unmolested.  They  first 
endeavored  by  fire  arrows,  and  rags  dipped  in  brimstone  tied  to  long  poles 
spliced  together,  to  fire  the  garrison,  but  not  succeeding,  those  within  firing 
imon  them  oflen  with  such  deadly  effect,  they  next,  in  the  language  of  Mr. 
Huhbardy  ^  used  this  devilish  stratagem,  to  fill  a  cart  with  hemp,  flax,  and 
other  combustible  matter,  and  so  thrusting  it  backward  with  poles  together 
spliced  a  great  length,  afler  they  had  kindled  it ;  but  as  soon  as  it  had  begun 
to' take  fire,  a  storm  of  rain,  unexpectedly  falling,  put  it  out."  * 

During  this  siege  several  of  the  whites  were  wounded,  thouffh  but  one 
was  killed  Of  the  Indians  80  were  supposed  to  have  been  killed,!  but  this 
was  doubtless  setting  the  number  much  too  high,  although  they  exposed 
themselves  beyond  what  was  common  on  similar  occasions.  On  the  5 
August  they,  quitted  the  place,  satisfied  they  could  not  take  it,  and  joined 
Pmip,  who  was  now  about  6  miles  fi-om  the  place  where  Hukkkison  was 
ambushed 

After  George  Memeehd*8  return  to  the  English,  he  gave  the  following  in- 
formation :  <<  Upon  Friday,  August  5,  Philip  and  his  company  came  to  us  at 
a  swamp,  6  miles  from  the  swamp  where  they  killed  our  men«  PhUip 
brought  with  him  about  48  men,  but  women  and  children  many  more. 
PkUtp^a  men  were,  about  30  of  them,  armed  with  guns,  the  rest  had  bows 
and  arrows.  He  observed  there  were  about  10  of  PhUifs  men  wounded 
Philip  was  conducted  to  the  swamp  by  two  Indians,  one  of  them  [was] 
Caleb  of  Tatumasket,  beyond  Mendon.  The  Indians  told  PhUipy  at  his  first 
coming,  what  they  had  done  to  the  English  at  Quabaog ;  then  he  presented 
and  gave  to  three  Sagamores,  viz.  John,  alioa  ApEquiNASH,  Quanaksit,  and 
Mawtamps,  to  each  of  them  about  a  peck  of  unstrung  wompom,  which 
they  accepted  Philip,  as  I  understood,  told  Quabaog  and  Nipmuck  Indians, 
that  when  he  first  came  towards  the  Nipmuck  country,  and  lefl  his  own,  he 
had  in  his  company  about  250  men,  besides  women  and  children,  includins 
the  Squaw-Sacnem  [Wedamoo]  and  her  company;  but  now  they  had  left 
him,  and  some  of  them  were  killed  and  he  was  reduced  to  40  men.  1 
heard  also  that  PMUp  said  if  the  English  had  charged  upon  him  and  his 
people  at  the  swamp  in  his  own  country  [18  July]  one  or  two  days  more, 
they  had  been  all  taken,  for  their  powder  was  almost  spent    He  also  said, 


*  Captain  Wheeler  does  not  mention  the  rain,  but  says  tbey  succeeded  in  setting  the^  houst 
vD  fire,  which  was  extinguished  at  great  peril  by  those  within,  who  had  two  «  their  men 
wounded. 

i  Hc^'i  Indian  Wars,  101. 
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that  if  the  English  had  pursued  him  closely,"  as  he  retreated  to  the  Nip* 
muck  country,  ^  he  must  needs  have  been  taken."  * 

A  considerable  number  of  partly  christianized  Indians  belonged  to  the 
neighborhood  of  Hadley,  near  which  they  had  a  wooden  fort  to  protect  them 
from  any  hostile  Indians.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  calamities  in  that 
region,  these,  with  all  other  Indians,  were  watched,  and  suspected  of  con- 
niying  with  Philip,  and  an  intention  of  joining  with  him.  To  test  their  pre- 
tensions, Captains  Lothrop  and  Been,  who,  with  a  force  of  180  men,  were 
now  at  lladley,  ordered  tnera  to  surrender  their  arms  to  them.  Tliey  hes- 
itated to  do  so  then,  but  intimated  that  they  would  immediately ;  yet  on  tlie 
following  night,  25  August,  thev  left  their  fort  and  fled  up  the  river  to- 
wards Pecompiukj  since  Deerfield,  to  join  PhUip,  The  next  day  Loihrop 
and  Beers  pursued  and  overtook  them  near  a  swamp  a  short  distance  to  the 
south  of  Sugarloaf  Hill,  opposite  to  the  present  town  of  Sunderland.  The 
Indians  bravely  stood  then*  ground,  and  a  sharp  and  bloody  contest  ensued. 
They  were  finally  routed,  having  26  of  their  number  slain, 'while  tlie  whites 
are  reported  to  have  lost  but  10  in  killed,  and  their  number  wounded  is  not 
mentioned,  f 

A  garrison  being  established  at  Northfield,  Captain  Richard  Beers,  of  Water- 
town,  t  with  36  men,  was  attacked  while  on  their  way  to  reinforce  it,  rfepL 
3,  and  20  of  the  36  were  killed.  Bohert  Pepper,  of  Roxbury,  vras  taken  cap- 
tive, and  the  others  effected  their  escape.  PhUip^a  men  bad  the  advantage 
of  attacking  them  in  a  place  of  their  own  choosing,  and  their  first  fire  was 
very  destructive.  Beers  retreated  with  his  men  to  a  small  eminence,  and 
maintained  the  unequal  fight  until  their  ammunition  was  spent,  at  which 
time  a  cart  containing  ammunition  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Lidians,  and, 
the  captain  being  killed,  all  who  were  able  took  to  flight  The  hill  to  which 
the  English  fled,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fight,  was  known  afterwards  by  the 
name  of  Beera's  Mtmntain,  "Here,"  says  Mr.  Hvbhard,  "the  barbarous  vil- 
lains showed  their  insolent  rage  and  cruelty,  more  than  ever  before ;  cutting 
off  the  heads  of  some  of  the  slain,  and  fixing  them  upon  poles  near  the 
highway,  and  not  onl^  so,  but  one,  if  not  more,  was  found  with  a  chain 
hooked  into  his  under-jaw,  and  so  hung  up  on  the  bough  of  a  tree,  Ptis  feared 
be  was  hung  up  alive,)  by  which  means  they  thought  to  daunt  and  discourage 
any  that  might  come  to  their  relief." 

The  place  where  this  fiffht  occurred  was  within  about  two  milos  of  the  gar- 
rison at  Squakkeag,  (Northfield,)  and  the  plain  on  which  it  began  is  called 
Beera's  Plairu  Meanwhile  the  ganison  was  reduced  to  the  brink  of  ruin,  and, 
like  that  at  Brookfield,  was  saved  by  the  arrival  of  a  companv  of  soldiers. 
Two  days  after  Captain  Beers  was  cut  off.  Major  TVwrf  arrived  there  with  100 
men,  and  conveved  the  garrison  safe  to  Hadley. 

.  PhUip  probably  conducted  both  affairs ;  this  of  Captain  Beers,  and  tliat  of 
Captain  Thomas  Lolhrop,  about  to  be  related,  although  it  is  not  positively 
known  to  be  the  fact. 

Some  time  in  the  month  of  August,  "King  PkUip^s  men  had  taken  a  young 
lad  alive,  about  14  years  old,  and  bound  him  to  a  tree  two  nights  and  two 
days,  intending  to  be  merr^  with  him  the  next  day,  and  that  they  would  roast 
him  alive  to  make  sport. vnth  him;  but  Grod,  over  night,  touched  the  heai-t  of 
one  Indian,  so  that  he  came  and  loosed  him,  and  bid  him  run  grande,  (i.  e.  run 
a^Nice,)  and  by  that  means  he  escaped."  § 

About  this  time,  some  English  found  a  single  Indian,  an  old  man,  near 
Quabaog,  whom  they  captured.  As  he  would  not  give  them  any  information 
respecting  his  countrymen,  or,  perhaps,  such  as  they  desired,  they  pro- 
nounced him  worthy  of  death ;  so  "  they  laid  him  down,  Cornelius,  the  Dutch- 
man, lifting  up  his  sword  to  cut  off  his  head,  the  Indian  lifted  up  his  hand  be- 
tween, so  tnat  his  hand  was  first  cut  off,  and  partly  his  head,  and  the  second 
blow  finished  the  execution."  [ 

*  Hotcbinson's  Hist  Mass.  f ,  293-^.  n 

t  Hubbard,  Nar.36,  37.-Chronicle,  ^R.-^Hayt,  lOl,  105. 

i  Manuscript  documents. 

\  Chrooirle,  S3.  U  Manoteripl  in  Itbraiy  of  Mass.  Hist.  Soe. 
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It  was  about  this  time,  as  the  author  of  the  <<  Present  State  "  relates,  tJiat 
**  King  PkUip,  DOW  befi^Dning  to  want  mouey,  having  a  coat  made  all  of 
wampampeag,  (L  e.  In€uan  money,)  cuts  his  coat  to  pieces  and  distributes  it 
plentifully  among  the  Nipmoog  sachems  and  others,  as  well  as  to  the  east- 
ward as  south wutl,  and  all  round  about"* 

On  the  18  SepL  Captain  LaOirop,  of  Beverly,  was  sent  from  Hadley  with 
about  88  men,  to  bring  away  the  com,  grain,  and  other  valuable  articles, 
from  Deerfield.  Having  loaded  their  teams  and  commenced  their  march 
homeward,  they  were  attacked  at  a  place  called  SugarUxtf  HiU^  where  almost 
every  man  was  slain.  This  company  consisted  of  '^  choice  young  men,  the 
very  flower  of  Essex  county, « none  of  whom  were  ashamed  to  speak  with  the 
enemy  in  the  ^te.'"!  Eighteen  of  the  men  belonged  to  Deerfield4  Cap- 
tain Mo9dy,  being  not  fiur  ofl^  upon  a  scout,  was  drawn  to  the  scene  of  action 
by  the  report  of  3ie  guns,  and,  having  with  him  70  men,  charged  the  Indians 
with  great  resolution,  although  he  computed  their  numbertk  at  1000.  He 
had  two  of  his  men  killed  and  eleven  wounded.  The  Indians  dai-ed  him  to 
begin  the  fight,  and  exultinglj^  said  to  him,  ^  Ctyrm,  Mostly,  come,  you  seek  In- 
dians, you  ivani  Indians ;  here  is  Indictna  enough  for  you,^  §  On  this  occasion 
the  conduct  ofMosdrfs  lieutenants,  Sava^  and  Piduring,  are  mentioned  in 
high  terms  of  praise,  ^as  deserving  no  little  part  of  the  honor  of  that  day's 
service."  After  continuing  a  fight  vnth  them,  from  eleven  o'  clock  until 
almost  night,  he  was  obliged  to  retreat  ||  The  Indians  cut  open  the  bags  of 
wheat  and  the  feather-TOds,  and  scattered  their  contents  to  the  winds.  § 
After  Mosdy  had  commenced  a  retreat.  Major  Treat,  with  100  English  and 
60  Mohegans,  came  to  his  assistance.  Their  united  forces  obliged  the  Indians 
to  retreat  in  their  turn-H  The  Indians  were  said  to  have  lost,  in  tlie  variou«« 
encounters,  96  men.  It  was  a  ffreat  oversight,  that  Captain  Lothrop  should 
have  sufiered  his  men  to  stroll  about,  while  passing  a  dangerous  defile. 
^  Many  of  the  soldiers  having  been  so  foolish  and  secure,  as  to  put  their  arms 
in  the  carts,  and  step  aside  to  gather  grapes,  which  proved  dear  and  deadly 
grapes  to  them."**  The  same  author  observes,  "This  was  a  black  and  fatal 
day,  wherein  there  were  eight  persons  made  widows,  and  six-and-twenty 
children  made  fatherless,  all  in  one  little  plantation  and  in  one  day ;  and 
above  sixty  persons  buried  in  one  dreadful  grave ! " 

Th^  place  of  this  fight  and  ambush  is  in  the  southerly  part  of  Deerfield,  ou 
which  IS  now  the  village  called  Bloodt  Brook,  so  named  from  this  memora- 
ble tragedy.  A  brook  which  passes  through  the  village  is  crossed  by  the 
road  not  far  firom  the  centre  of  it,  and  it  was  at  tlie  point  of  crossing  that  it 
happened,  ff 

Until  this  period  the  Indians  near  Springfield  remained  friendly,  and  re 
fused  the  solicitations  of  Pldlip,  to  unaertake  in  his  cause.  But,  now  that 
Northfield  and  Deerfield  had  fallen  into  his  hands,  they  were  watched  closer 
by  the  whites,  whose  cause  these  j^eat  successes  of  Philip  had  occasioned' 
them  to  look  upon  as  rather  precarious  They  therefore,  alx>ut  40  in  number, 
on  the  night  of  the  4  Oct.,  admitted  about  300  of  Philip's  men  into  their  fort, 
which  was  situated  at  a  place  called  LonghUl,  about  a  mile  below  the  \illage 
of  Springfield,  and  a  plan  was  concerted  for  the  destixiction  of  that  place. 
But,  as  in  many  cases  afterwards,  one  of  their  number  betrayed  them.  Toto,|} 

*  Old  hid.  Chronicle.  If  this  were  the  case,  PkUip  must  have  had  an  immense  big  coat- 
yea,  even  bigger  than  Dr.  Jolinsor^s  mat  coal,  as  represented  by  Bosicell;  the  side  pockets 
of  which,  he  said,  were  large  enou^  each  to  contam  one  of  the  huge  volumes  of  his  folio 
dictionary ! 

t  Hubbard's  Narrative^  38.  t  These  were  the  teamsters. 

^  Manuscript  letter,  written  at  the  time. 

I  "  Whereupon,  aAer  having  killed  several  of  the  Indians,  he  was  forced  to  rctrrat,  and  con- 
tinued fighting  for  all  the  time  that  he  and  his  men  were  retreating  nine  miles.  Capi.  Mosdff 
lost  out  of  his  company  9,  and  13  wounded."— Old.  Ind.  Chron.  29.  This  author  has 
blended  (he  two  accounts  o(  Beers  and  Lothrop  together,  and  relates  them  as  one. 

ir  /.  Mather's  History  of  the  War,  12.  **  Ibid. 

ft  Last  year,  (1835),  a  splendid  celebration  was  held  at  Bloody  Brook,  iii  commemoration 
of  the  event,  and  an  oration  was  pronounced  by  our  Prince  of  Orators,  the  present  governor 
of  this  commonwealth,  His  Excellency  Edward  Eveeett,  LL.  D. 

tt  Hubbard.^Tof,  Hutchinson. 
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an  Indian  at  Windsor,  revealed  the  plot,  and  the  people  of  Springfield  had 
tizne  only  to  escape  into  their  gamsons.  The  whole  force  of  the  Indians 
came  like  a  torrent  upon  the  place  the  next  day,  and  burnt  the  deserted  ^ 
houses  and  bams,  in  all  57  buildings.  In  this  business,  however,  some  of  * 
their  number  were  killed  *  by  the  people  in  the  garrisons ;  but  it  is  not  known 
how  many.  They  would  have  succeeded  against  the  lives  of  the  English  as 
well  as  against  their  property,  had  not  a  force  arrived  about  the  same  time 
for  their  reliefl 

Animated  bv  his  successes,  PkUxp  aimed  his  next  blow  at  the  head  -quar- 
ters of  the  whites  in  this  region.  With  7  or  800  of  his  men  he  fell  upon 
Hatfield  on  the  19  Oct,  which,  had  it  not  been  well  provided  with  men,  would 
have  shared  the  fate  of  Springfield ;  but  Captain  mostly  and  Captain  PwAt^ 
witli  their  companies,  w^ere  in  the  place,  and  Captaiu  Samuel  ApjdeUm  was  at 
Hadley  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river;  and  against  such  commanders  they 
could  hardly  have  expected  success.  However,  they  made  a  bold  attempt 
on  all  sides  at  once ;  but  their  greatest  force  fell  on  the  point  where  Captain 
wSppUUm  commanded.  His  sergeant  was  mortally  wounded  by  his  side,  and 
a  Dullet  passed  through  the  hair  of  bis  own  head;  "by  that  whisper  telling 
him,"  says  HiMard^  *^  that  death  was  very  near,  but  did  him  no  otlier  harm. 
Night  coming  on,  it  could  not  be  discerned  what  loss  the  enemy  sustained ; 
divers  were  seen  to  fall,  some  run  through  a  small  river,  [now  called  MUl 
Rwar.]  others  cast  their  guns  into  the  water,  (it  being  their  manner  to  ven- 
ture as  much  to  recover  the  dead  bodies  of  their  fi-iends,  as  to  defend  them 
when  alive.)"  And  thus  they  were  driven  from  the  place,  after  killing  but 
three,  and  woundinff  10  of  the  whites,  and  burning  a  small  number  of 
buildings.  They  had,  before  their  attack  on  the  town,  killed  three  belonging 
to  some  scouts,  and  seven  others  of  Captain  MoMhfs  men.  This  was  among 
their  last  important  efibrts  on  the  Connecticut  River  before  retiring  to  the 
country  of  the  Narragansets. 

The  Nipmuck  sachems  had  well  contrived  their  attack  on  Hatfield ;  having 
made  fires  in  the  woods  about  seven  miles  firom  it,  to  draw  out  the  soldiers, 
for  whom  tliey  had  prepared  ambushes ;  but  only  ten  of  MosehPs  men  were 
sent  out  to  learn  the  cause  of  the  fires.  These  were  all  cut  on  except  one, 
according  to  the  Chronicle,  but  according  to  HvJbhcard,  seven  only  were 
killed.  The  Indians  probably  supposed  the  main  body  was  cut  off^  and 
therefore  proceeded  directly  to  the  assault  of  the  town,  where  a  new  force 
had  just  arrived ;  and  hence  they  met  with  a  brave  resistance  and  final  defeatf 

The  Narragansets  had  not  yet  heartily  ensaged  in  the  war,  though  there  is 
no  doubt  but  they  stood  pledged  so  to  do.  Therefore,  having  done  all  that 
could  be  expected  upon  the  western  frontier  of  Massachusetts,  and  conclu- 
ding that  his  presence  amon?  his  allies,  the  Narragansets,  was  necessary  to 
keep  them  fit>m  abandoning  nis  cause,  Philip  was  next  known  to  be  in  their 
country.  "^ 

An  army  of  1500  English  was  raised  by  the  three  colonies,  Massachusetts, 
Plinioutli,  and  Connecticut,  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  down  the  power  of 
PhUiv  among  the  Narragansets.  They  determined  upon  this  course,  as  they 
had  neen  assured  that,  the  next  spring,  that  nation  would  come  with  all  their 
force  upon  them.  It  was  not  known  that  Philip  was  among  them  when  this 
resolution  was  taken,  and  it  was  but  a  rumor  that  they  had  taken  part  with 
him.  It  was  true,  that  they  had  promised  to  deliver  up  all  the  Wampanoags, 
who  should  dee  to  them,  either  alive  or  dead  ^  but  it  is  also  true,  that  those 
who  made  this  promise,  had  it  not  in  their  power  to  do  it ;  being  persons, 
chiefly  in  suboroinate  stations,  who  had  no  right  or  authority  to  bind  any  but 
themselves.  And,  therefore,  as  doubtless  was  foreseen  by  many,  none  of 
PAi/t/?'*  people  were  delivered  up,  although  many  were  kno\vn  to  have  been 
amon|B^  them.  Thus,  in  few  words,  have  we  exhibited  the  main  grounds  of 
the  mighty  expedition  against  the  Narragansets  in  the  winter  of  1G75. 

*  A  pewter  platter  is  still  exhibited  in  Springfield  with  a  hole  through  the  middle  of  it,  made 
by  a  t)»li  from  the  g^arrison  at  this  time.  An  Indian  had  taken  it  uo\n  one  of  the  deserted 
bmiHcs,  and  wore  it  before  his  breaM  as  a  shield.  Thus  shielded,  he  ventured  towards  the 
gorri'-on.  and  wa«i  »hot.     Hoytt  110. 

t  Old  Indian  Cuuovicle,  36, 37. 
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Upon  a  small  island,  in  an  immense  swamp,  in  South  Kingston,  Rhode 
Island,  Philip  had  fortified  himself  in  a  manner  superior  to  what  was  com- 
•mon  amon^  nis  countrymen.  Here  he  intended  to  pass  the  winter,  with  the 
chief  of  his  friends.  They  had  erected  about  500  wigwams  of  a  superior 
construction,  in  which  was  deposited  a  great  store  of  provisions.  Baskets 
and  tubs  of  com*  were  piled  one  upon  another,  about  the  inside  of  them, 
which  rendered  them  bullet  proo£  it  was  supposed  that  about  3000  persons 
had  here  taken  up  their  residence. 

But,  to  be  more  particular  upon  the  situation  of ''the  scene  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  tlie  Narragansets,"  we  will  add  as  follows  fit)m  the  notes  of  a  gen- 
tleman lately  upon  the  spot,  for  the  express  purpose  of  gaining  information. 
''What  was  called  TTit  Mand  is  now  an  upwnd  meadow,  a  few  feet  higher 
than  the  low  meadow  with  which  it  is  surrounded.  The  island,  by  my  esti- 
mate, contains  from  three  to  four  acres.  One  fourth  of  a  mile  west,  is  the 
Usquei>aug ;  a  small  stream  sJso  at  a  short  distance  on  the  east"  The  cele- 
brated island  on  wbdch  the  fort  was  built  is  now  in  the  &rm  of  /.  G.  Clearkj 
Esq.  a  descendant  of  John  Clark,  of  R.  I.  and  about  30  rods  west  of  the  line 
of  tne  "  Pettyswamscot  Purchase."  Water  still  surrounds  it  in  wet  seasons. 
It  was  cleared  by  the  father  of  the  present  possessor  about  1780,  and,  although 
improved  from  that  time  to  the  present,  charred  com  and  Indian  implements 
are  yet  ploughed  up.t 

President  SUUs,  in  his  edition  of  Church's  Histort  or  Philip's  War, 
states  that  the  Narraganset  fort  is  seven  miles  nearly  due  west  from  the 
South  Ferry.  This  agrees  with  data  furnished  by  Mr.  Ely,  in  stating  the 
returning  march  of  the  English  armv.  Pine  and  cedar  were  said  to  have 
been  the  former  growth.^  An  oak  300  years  old,  standing  upon  the  island, 
was  cut  down  in  1782,  two  feet  in  diameter,  11  feet  from  the  ground.  From 
another,  a  bullet  was  cut  out,  surrounded  by  about  100  anrndi,  at  the  same 
time.  The  bullet  was  lodged  there,  no  doubt,  at  the  time  of  the  fight  We 
will  now  return  to  our  narrative  of  the  expedition  to  this  place  in  Decem- 
ber, 1675. 

After  nearly  a  month  from  their  setting  out,  the  English  army  arrived  in 
the  Narraganset  country,  and  made  their  head-quarters  about  18  miles  from 
Pkilip^B  fort  They  had  been  so  long  upon  their  march,  that  the  Indians 
were  well  enouffh  apprized  of  their  approach,  and  had  made  the  best  ar- 
rangements in  their  power  to  withstand  them.  The  army  had  already  suf^ 
fered  much  from  the  severity  of  the  season,  being  obliged  to  encamp  in  the 
open  field,  and  without  tents  to  cover  them ! 

The  19th  of  December,  1675,  is  a  memorable  day  in  the  annals  of  New 
England.  Cold,  in  the  extreme, — ^tbe  air  filled  with  snow,— the  English 
were  obliged,  from  the  low  state  of  their  provisions,  to  inarch  to  attack 
Philip  in  hia  fort  Treachery  Ijastened  his  min.  One  of  his  men,  by  hope 
of  reward,  betrayed  his  country  into  their  hands.  This  man  had,  probably, 
lived  among  the  English,  as  he  had  an  English  name.  He  was  called  Petar,^ 
and  it  was  by  accident  that  himself,  with  thir^-five  others,  had  just  before 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  fortunate  Captain  Moady.  No  Englishman  was 
acquainted  with  the  situation  of  PkUip^a  fort ;  and,  but  for  their  pUot,  Peter^ 
there  is  very  little  probability  that  they  could  have  even  found,  much  less 
effected  any  thins  against  it  For  it  was  one  o'clock  on  that  short  day  of 
the  year,  before  tney  arrived  within  the  vicinity  of  the  swamp.  There  was 
but  one  point  where  it  could  be  assailed  with  the  least  probability  of  suc- 
cess ;  and  this  was  forced  bv  a  kind  of  block-house,  directly  in  firont  of 
the  entrance,  and  had  also  flankers  to  cover  a  cross  fire.  Besides  high  pal- 
isades, an  immense  hedge  of  fallen  trees,  of  nearly  a  rod  in  thickness^ 

*  500  bushels,  says  Dr.  I.  Mather.  Hollow  trees,  cut  off  about  the  length  of  a  barrel,  were 
used  by  the  Indians  for  tubs.    In  such  they  secured  their  com  and  other  grains. 

t  MS.  communication  of  Reverend  Mr.  Ely,  accompanied  by  a  drawing  of  the  island.  Its 
shape  is  very  similar  to  the  shell  of  an  oyster.  Average  rectangular  lines  through  it  measure, 
one  35  rods,  another  20. 

t  Holmes's  Annals,  i.  376. 

^  The  name  of  Peter  amomr  the  Indians  was  so  common,  that  it  is  perhaps  past  determinft* 
tioD  toho  this  one  was.    Mr.  Hubbard  calls  him  a  fugitive  from  the  Narragauseu. 
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surrounded  it,  encompassLog  an  area  of  about  five  acres.  Between  the 
fort  and  the  main  land  was  a  body  of  water,  over  which  a  great  tree  had 
been  felled,  on  which  all  must  pass  and  repass,  to  and  from  it.  On  coming 
to  this  place,  the  English  soldiers,  as  many  as  could  pass  upon  the  tree, 
.  which  would  not  admit  two  abreast,  rushed  forward  upon  it,  but  were  swept 
off  in  a  moment  by  the  fire  of  PkUip^a  men.  Still,  the  English  soldiers,  led 
by  their  captains,  supplied  the  places  of  the  slain.  But  again  and  again 
were  they  swept  from  the  fatal  avenue.  Six  captains  and  a  great  many  men 
had  fallen,  and  a  partial,  but  inomentaiy,  recoil  from  the  face  of  death  took  place. 

Meanwhile,  a  handful,  under  the  fortunate  Masdy,  had,  as  miraculous  as 
it  may  seem,  got  within  the  fort.  These  were  contendinghand  to  hand 
'vrith  the  Indians,  and  at  fearful  odds,  when  the  cry  of  *^Theu  run  !  they 
run  /"brought  to  their  assistance  a  considerable  body  of  their  feliow-soldiera. 
They  were  now  enabled  to  drive  the  Indians  from  their  main  breastwork, 
and  their  slaughter  became  immense.  Flying  fi-om  wigwam  to  wigwam — 
men,  women  and  children,  indiscriminately,  were  hewn  down,  and  lay  in 
heaps  upon  the  snow.  Being  now  masters  of  the  fort,  at  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Mr.  Churchy  who  led  the  second  party  that  entered  the  fort.  General 
Wtnalouf  was  about  to  quarter  the  army  m  it  for  the  present,  which  offered 
comfortable  habitations  to  the  sick  and  wounded,  besides  a  plentiful  supply 
of  provisions.  But  one  of  the  captains  *  and  a  surgeon  opposed  the  meas- 
ure ;  probably  finom  the  apprehension  diat  the  woods  was  full  of  Indians, 
who  would  continue  their  attacks  upon  them,  and  drive  them  out  in  their 
turn.  There  was,  doubtless,  some  reason  for  this,  which  was  strengthened 
from  the  fact  that  many  English  were  killed  after  they  had  possessed 
themselves  of  the  fort,  by  those  whom  they  had  just  dispossessed  of  it 
Notwithstanding,  had  ChurdCa  advice  been  followed,  perhaps  many  of  the 
lives  of  the  wounded  would  have  been  saved ;  for  he  was  seldom  out  in  his 
judgment,  as  his  continued  successes  proved  afterwards. 

After  fighting  three  hours,  the  English  were  obliged  to  march  18  miles, 
before  the  wounded  could  be  dressed,  and  in  a  most  dismal  and  boisterous 
night  Eightv  Ekiglish  were  killed  in  the  fight,  and  150  wounded,  many  of 
whom  died  anerwards.  The  shattered  army  left  the  ground  in  considerable 
haste,  leaving  eight  of  their  dead  in  the  fort 

PhUipf  and  such  of  his  warriors  as  escaped  unhurt,  fled  into  a  place  of 
safety,  until  the  enemy  had  retired  ;  when  the^  returned  again  to  the  fort 
The  English,  no  doubt,  apprehended  a  pursuit,  but  PhUip^  not  knowing 
their  distressed  situation,  and,  perhaps,  judging  of  their  loss  fi^m  the  few 
dead  which  they  left  behind,  made  no  attempt  to  harass  them'  in  their 
retreat  Before  the  fight  was  over,  many  of  the  wigwams  were  set  on  fire. 
Into  these,  hundreds  of  innocent  women  and  children  had  crowded  them- 
selves, and  perished  in  the  general  conflagration !  And,  as  a  writer  of  that 
day  expresses  himself^  "  no  man  knoweth  how  many."  The  English  learned 
stterwards,  firom  some  that  fell  into  their  hands,  that  in  all  about  700 
perished.t 

The  sufferings  of  the  English,  after  the  fi^ht,  are  almost  without  a  par- 
allel in  history.  The  horrors  of  Moscow  veiU  not  longer  be  remembered. 
The  myriads  of  modem  Europe,  assembled  there,  bear  but  smal)  propor- 
- 

*  Probably  Motdy,  who  seems  always  to  have  had  a  large  share  in  the  direction  of  all  aA 
bin  when  present 

f  There  is  printied  in  Htddwuonfa  Hist.  Mass.  i.  300.  a  letter  which  ^ves  the  particulars  of 
the  Narraganset  fight.  I  have  tomyueA  it  with  the  oridnal,  and  find  it  correct  in  the  main 
particulars.  He  mistakes  in  ascribing  it  to  Major  Bradford^  for  it  is  signed  by  Jamet  Oliver, 
a  Massachusetts  captain.  Hutekinton  copied  from  a  copy,  which  was  without  signature* 
He  omits  a  passage  concemine'  TH/i.  or  3\^tf,  who,  Oliver  am,  confirmed  his  narrative. 
That  man  had  "  married  an  Indian,  a  Wompanoag— and,  says  UUver,  he  shot  20  times  at  us 
in  the  swamp— was  taken  at  Providence^JTby  Captain  Fettner,"]  Jan.  i4tb— -brought  to  us  the 
IGili-^executed  the  ISlh ;  a  sad  wretch.  He  never  heard  a  sermon  but  once  this l4  years  3  he 
nex'er  heard  of  the  name  of  Jenu  Chritt.  His  father  going  to  recall  him,  lost  his  head,  and 
lies  unhuried."  Huhbard  says,  (Narrative,  59,)  that "  ne  was  condemned  to  die  the  death  of 
a  iraaor,"  and  traitors  of  those  days  were  quartered.  **  As  to  his  religion,  he  was  found  as 
tptnrmi  a4  an  heathen,  which,  no  doubt,  caused  the  fiswer  tears  to  be  uied  ai  his  funeral." 
A  »o/ruvvrui  record! 
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tlon  to  the  number  of  their  countrvmeD,  compared  with  that  of  the  army 
of  New  £nglancl  and  theirs,  at  the  nght  in  Narrasanset. 

Colonel  Ghurcky  then  only  a  volunteer,  was  in  this  fight,  and  we  will  hear 
a  few  of  his  observations.  ^  By  this  time,  the  English  people  in  the  fort  had 
begtm  to  set  fire  to  the  wigwams  and  houses,  which  Mr.  Church  labored 
hard  to  prevent ;  they  told  him  they  had  orders  from  the  general  to  bum 
them;  he  begged  them  to  forbear  until  he  had  discoursed  the  generaL" 
Then,  haatennig  to  him,  he  urged,  that  ^the  wigwams  .were  musket-proo^ 
being  all  lined  with  baskets  and  tubs  of  grain,  and  other  provisions,  suffi- 
cient to  supply  the  whole  anny  until  the  spring  of  the  year ;  and  every 
wounded  man  might  have  a  sood  warm  house  to  lodge  in ;  which,  other- 
wise, would  necessarily  perisn  with  the  storms  and  cold.  And,  moreover, 
that  the  armv  had  no  other  provision  to  trust  unto  or  depend  upon ;  that  he 
knew  that  Plymouth  forces  had  not  so  much  as  one  biscuit  letV  The  gen- 
eral was  for  acceding  to  Church*8  proposition,  but  a  captain  and  a  doctor 
prevented  it,  as  we  have  before  observed ;  the  former  threatening  to  shoot 
the  general's  horse  under  him,  if  he  attempted  to  march  in,  and  the  latter 
said.  Church  should  bleed  to  death  like  a  dog,  (he  having  been  badly  wounded 
on  entering  the  fort,)  before  he  would  dress  his  wounda,  if  he  gave  such 
advice.  Cnurch  then  proceeds:  ^  And,  burning  up  all  the  houses  and  pro- 
visions in  the  fort,  the  army  returned  the  same  night  in  the  storm  and  cold. 
And,  I  suppose,  every  one  that  is  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  that 
night's  march,  deeply  laments  the  miseries  that  attended  them ;  especially 
the  wounded  and  dying  men.  But  it  mercifiilly  came  to  pass  that  Capt. 
Andrew  Bdcher  arrived  at  Mr.  SmUh%  [in  Narraganset,]  that  very  night  from 
Boston,  with  a  vessel  loaden  with  provisions  for  the  army,  who  must  other- 
wise have  perished  for  want"  • 

Afler  tlie  English  army  had  gone  into  quarters  at  Wickfbrd,  the  Connecticut 
troops  returned  home,  which  was  consider^l  very  detrimental  to  the  service 
by  the  other  colonies ;  and  soon  after  a  reinforcement  of  1000  men  was  as- 
sembled at  Boston  and  ordered  to  the  assistance  of  then:  countnrmen.  la 
their  march  to  Narraganset  in  the  beginning  of  Jan.  1676,  they  suffered  intol- 
erably from  the  cold ;  no  less  than  11  men  were  frozen  to  death,  and  many 
others  were  taken  sick  by  reason  of  their  exposure  in  that  severe  season. 

Meanwhile  the  Indians  had  sent  deputies  to  the  conunander-in-chief  to  treat 
of  peace ;  but  it  was  judged  that  they  were  insincere  in  their  overtures,  and  no 
terms  were  settled.  While  matters  were  thus  progressing,  PhUip  removed  his 
provisions,  women  and  children  to  a  strong  place  protected  Dy  rocks,  in  m. 
swamp,  about  20  miles  from  the  late  battle-ground  in  Narraganset,  into 
the  country  of  the  Nipmuks.  At  length,  the  weather  having  become  mild,  and 
the  Connecticut  forces  returned,  tosether  with  a  body  of  Mohegans  under 
Unca3,  it  was  resolved  to  suprise  Philip  in  his  rocky  fortress.  Accordingly 
the  army,  consisting  now  of  1600  men,  marched  out  on  this  enterprise.  On 
its  approach,  the  Indians  abandoned  their  position  and  fled  farther  northward. 
They  were  pursued  a  small  distance,  and  about  60  or  70  of  them  killed  and 
taken,  (probably  women  and  children.)  The  army  soon  after  returned  home, 
and  was  chiefly  disbanded. 

On  27  Jan.,  while  the  army  was  pursuing  the  main  body  of  the  Indiansii 
a  party  of  about  300  attacked  Mr.  WuLiam  Cai7>entei^«  plantation,  and  attempted 
to  burn  his  house,  which  they  set  on  fire,  but  those  within  succeeded  in  put- 
ting it  out  lu  the  skirmish,  one  of  their  nimiber  was  killed,  and  two  of^the 
whites  were  wounded.  The  assaulting  party  coUected  and  drove  off  from 
this  place  180  sheep,  50  large  catde,  and  15  horses,  and  from  a  Mr.  Harrit 
another  drove  of  cattle,  and  killed  his  negro  servantf 

Soon  afler  tliis,  Philip^  with  many  of  his  followers,  left  that  part  of  the 

*  "  Our  wounded  men,  (in  namber  about  150,|  being  dressed,  were  sent  into  Rhode  Island, 
aa  the  best  place  for  their  accommodation ;  where,  accordingly,  they  were  kindly  receivea 
by  the  governor  and  others,  only  some  churlish  Quakers  were  not  free  to  entertain  them,  until 
compclfi'd  by  the  governor.  Of  so  inhumane,  peevish  and  untoward  a  disposition  arc  these 
Nalmls,  as  not  to  vouchsafe  civiiitv  to  those  that  had  ventured  their  lives,  and  received  daogeroua 
ivonn'is  in  (heir  defence."  Oid  lad.  Ckronicte^  74. 
Old  Indian  Chronicle,  58,  SO^^Hubbard,  59. 
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Gouotry,  and  resided  in  di^rent  places  upon  Connecticut  Rirer.  Some  rep<»t 
that  lie  took  up  his  residence  near  Albany,  and  that  he  solicited  the  Mohawks 
to  aid  him  against  the  English,  but  without  success. 

The  story  of  the  foul  stratagem  said  to  have  been  resorted  to  by  PMHp 
for  this  object,  is,  if  true,  the  deepest  stain  upon  his  character.  According 
to  one  of  the  historians  *  of  the  war,  it  was  reported  at  Boston,  in  the  end  of 
June,  or  beginning  of  July,  1676,  that  **•  those  Indians  who  are  known  by  the 
name  of  Mauquawogs,  (or  Mohawks,  L  e.  man-eaters,)  had  lately  fallen  upon 
PkUtp,  and  killed  40  of  his  men.  And  if  the  variance  between  PkUxp  and 
the  Mauquawogs  came  to  pass,  as  is  commonly  reported  and  apprehended, 
there  was  a  marvellous  finger  of  God  in  it  For  we  hear  that  PkUipf  beinff 
this  winter  entertained  in  the  Mohawks'  country,  made  it  his  design  to  breed 
a  quarrel  between  the  English  and  them ;  to  efiect  which,  divers  of  our 
returned  captives  do  report,  that  he  resolved  to  kill  some  scattering  Mohawks, 
and  then  to  say  that  the  English  had  done  it ;  but  one  of  these,  whom  he 
thought  to  have  killed,  was  only  wounded,  and  got  awav  to  his  countrymen, 
giving  them  to  understand  that  not  the  English,  but  Philips  had  killed  the 
men  mat  were  murdered ;  so  that,  instead  of  bringing  the  Mohawks  upon 
the  English,  he  brought  them  upon  himself." 

The  author  of  the  anonymous  <*  Letters  to  Lordor  "  has  this  passage  f 
Goneeming  PhUij^a  visit  to  the  Mohawks.  ^  King  PkUip^  and  some  of  these 
northern  Indians,  being  wandered  up  towards  Albany,  the  Mohucks  marched 
out  very  strong,  in  a  mrlike  posture,  upon  them,  putting  them  to  flight,  and 
porauing  them  as  far  as  Hassicke  River,  which  is  about  two  days'  march 
from  the  east  side  of  Hudson's  River  to  the  north-east,  killing  divers,  and 
bringing  away  some  prisoners  with  great  pride  and  triumph,  which  ill  suc- 
cess on  that  side,  where  they  did  not  expect  anv  enemy,  having  latelv  en- 
deavored to  make  up  the  ancient  animosities,  did  very  much  daunt  and  dis- 
courage the  said  northern  Indians^  so  that  some  hundreds  came  in  and  sub- 
mittea  themselves  to  the  Engliedi  at  Plimouth  colony,  and  PkUip  himself  is 
nm  skulking  away  into  some  swamp,,  with  not  above  ten  men  attending  him." 

Ahhouffh  Philip  was  supposed  to  be  beyond  the  frontier  by  some,  and  by 
others  to  be  **  snugly  stowed  away  in  some  swamp,"  yet  his  warriors,  whether 
directed  by  him  m  person  or  not,  is  immaterial,  as  every  thing  was  done 
against  the  English  that  could  well  be  under  such  broken  circumstances  as 
be  now  labored.  On  the  10  Feb.  1676,  they  surprised  Lancaster  with  com- 
plete success,  the  particulars  of  which  we  shall  fully  narrate  in  our  next 
chapter.  Eleven  days  after,  (21  feh.)  about  300  Indians  attacked  Medfield, 
and  in  spite  of  200  soldiers  stationed  there  to  guard  it,  burnt  about  50  houses, 
killed  18  of  its  inhabitants,  and  wounded  20  others.  Among  the  shun  were 
Lieutenant  .^dlafM  and  his  wife:  the  latter  was  killed  accidentally  by  Cap- 
tain Jacob,  She  was  in  bed  in  a  chamber,  under  which  was  a  room  occupied 
by  the  soldiers ;  as  Captain  Jacob  was  about  to  leave  the  house,  his  gun  went 
oflr,  the  hall  from  whicn  passed  through  the  chamber  floor  and  killed  her. 

The  Indians  managed  this  attack  with  their  usual  skill ;  having  placed  some 
of  their  number  prepared  with  fire  implements  in  various  parts  of  the  town, 
the^  set  the  houses  on  fire,  "  as  it  were,"  savs  Major  Gooihn,  **  in  one  instant 
of  tmie."  And  as  the  people  issued  out  of  tnem,  parties  lay  ready  and  shot 
them  down.  As  soon  as  the  whites  were  mustered  to  oppose  them,  they 
retired  over  the  bridge  towards  Sherburne,  and  set  it  on  fire,  so  that  the  sol- 
diers could  not  pursue  them.  In  the  pride  of  their  success,  they  now  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  whites^  and  smck  it  up  on  a  post  of  the  bridge.    It  reads, 

**  Know  by  this  panetj  thai  the  Inaums  that  thou  hast  provoked  to  xorath  and 
anger  wUl  war  this  21  years  if  you  wiU.  There  art  manv  Indians  vet.  We  come 
300  at  this  time.  You  must  consider  the  Indians  lose  nothing  hvi  tneir  life.  You 
must  lose  your  fair  houses  and  cattUJ^X 

On  the  13  March,  the  entire  town  of  Groton,  consisting  of  4')  houses, 
was  burnt,  except  one  garrison,§  by  shots  fi^m  which  several  Indians  were 
said  to  have  been  killed. 

•  Dr.  /.  Mather,  Brief  HisL  38.  f  Chronicle,  99. 

X  GookvCM  MS.  HisL  Prayiiu^  hM]tans.^-Tbe  above  letter  was  doubtless  written  by  soine  of 
Uie  Christian  hidians  who  had  joined  Phitip, 
A  In  oar  ChronieU,  80,  it  is  said  that  Groton  was  burnt  on  the  14th :  thai  Major  fVUlanPi 
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PhUip  had  for  some  time  directed  matters  with  such  address  that  his 
enemies  could  sot  tell  where  or  how  to  meet  him,  or  whether  he  actually 
were  in  the  vicinity  of  the  frontiers  or  not  But  there  can  be  little  doubt  of 
his  special  acency  and  direction  in  all  the  important  enterprises.  On  the  18 
March,  NorUiampton  was  assaulted,  but  not  with  quite  as  good  success  as 
was  anticipated  by  the  besiegers ;  for  they  lost  eleven  men,  while  the  whites 
had  but  three  killed  and  six  wounded. 

On  the  27  March,  a  laree  body  of  300  Indians,  a^  was  supposed,  were 
discovered  encamped  not  mr  from  Marlborough,  which  they  had  burnt  the 
day  before.  A  company  of  men  belonging  to  that  town,  attached  themselves 
to  a  number  of  soldiers  under  one  Lieutenant  Jaco6f,  who,.falling  upon  them 
in  the  night  while  they  were  asleep  in  their  wigwams,  killed  and  wounded 
about  40  of  them,  without  any  loss  to  themselves. 

The  Indians  seem  to  have  resolved  that  this  midnight  assassination  should 
not  go  long  unrequited,  and  events  so  determined,  as  what  we  are  about  to 
relate  will  fully  exemplify.  On  the  morning  of  the  20  April,  the  largest 
body  of  Indians  whicn  had  at  any  time  appeared,  attacked  Sudbury,  and 
before  resistance  coidd  be  made,  set  fire  to  several  buildings,  which  were 
consumed.  The  inhabitants,  however,  made  a  brave  stand,  and  were  soon 
joined  by  some  soldiers  firom  Watertown,  under  Captain  Hugh  Mamm;  and 
the  Indians  retreated  over  the  brid|^,  and  were  prevented  m>m  doing  any 
further  mischief  during  the  day,  against  Sudbury. 

Some  of  the  people  of  Concord  hearing  of  the  distress  at  Sudbury,  sallied 
forth  for  its  protection.  As  they  approached  a  garrison  house,  they  discovered 
a  few  Indians,  and  pursued  them.  These,  as  it  proved,  were  a  decoy,  and 
they  soon  found  themselves  ambushed  on  every  side.  They  fought  with 
desperation,  but  were  all,  except  one,  cut  ofil^  beii^  eleven  in  number.  This 
afiair  took  place  immediately  after  Captain  Wadiwmih  had  marched  from 
Sudbury  with  70  men  to  strengthen  the  f;arrison  at  Marlborough ;  and  the 
news  of  the  situation  of  the  place  he  had  just  left  reached  his  destination  as 
soon  as  he  did ;  and  although  he  had  marched  all  the  day  and  night  before,  and 
his  men  almost  exhausted  with  fi&tigue,  yet,  takins  Captain  BroddAank  and 
about  ten  men  firom  the  garrison  at  Marlborough,  he  marched  directly  back 
for  Sudbury.  On  the  morning  of  the  2l8t,  they  arrived  vrithin  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  of  the  town,  near  where  a  body  of  about  500  Indians  had  pre- 
pared an  ambush  behind  the  hills.  From  thence  they  sent  out  two  or  three 
of  their  party,  who  crossed  the  march  of  the  English,  and,  being  discovered 
by  them,  affected  to  fly  through  fear,  to  decoy  them  into  a  pursuit  This 
stratagem  succeeded,  and  vrith  great  boldness  the  Indians  began  the  attack. 
For  some  time  the  English  maintained  good  order,  and,  having  n5treated  to 
an  adjacent  hill,  lost  but  ^ye  men  for  near  four  hours.  Meantime  the  Indians 
had  lost  a  great  number,  which  so  increased  their  rage  that  they  resolved  to 
put  in  practice  another  stratagem,  which  it  seems  they  had  not  before  though 
of.  They  immediately  set  tlra  woods  on  fire  to  vrindward  of  the  English, 
which  spread  vrith  great  rapidity,  owing  to  an  exceeding  high  wind  and 
the  dryness  of  the  grass  and  other  combustibles.  This  stratagem  likewise 
succeeded,  even  better  than  the  first ;  that,  although  it  served  to  bring  on  the 
attack,  was  near  proving  fatal  to  its  originators,  but  this  vras  crowned  with 
complete  success.  The  fury  of  the  flames  soon  drove  the  English  from  their 
advantageous  position,  which  gave  the  Indians  an  opportunity  to  fall  upon 
them  with  their  tomahawks !  Many  were  now  able  to  fall  upon  one,  and 
resistance  fast  diminished.  All  but  about  twenty  were  killed  or  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  conquerors ;  among  the  former  were  the  two  captains ;  some 
of  those  that  escaped  took  shelter  in  a  mill  not  far  oflT,  and  were  saved  by 
the  arrival  of  a  few  men  under  Captain  Prentkt,  and  a  company  under 
Captain  Crotoell,  Both  of  these  oflicers  and  their  men  very  narrowly  es- 
caped tlie  fate  of  WadauwrQu*    As  the  former  was  about  to  fall  into  a  fatal 

house  was  burnt  first,  and  that  "  afterwards  they  destroyed  65  more  there,  leavii^  but  six 
bouses  standing  in  the  whole  town.'' 

* ''  So  insolent  were  the  Indians  grown  upon  their  first  success  against  Captab  WadtioorAf 
that  they  sent  us  word,  to  provide  store  of  good  cheer;  for  they  intended  to  dine  with  us  [al 
Boston]  on  the  election  day.''    ChromeU,  §6. 
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floare,  he  was  rescued  by  a  company  from  a  gattison ;  and  as  tlie  latter  ap- 
proached Sudbunr,  he  saved  himself  by  pursuing  an  unexpected  route ;  and, 
though  attacked,  he  succeeded  in  fightmg  his  way  through  the  Indians  with 
a  loss  only  of  six  or  seven  of  his  men.  Captain^  Oau«2r«  arrival  at  this  time 
was  accidental,  though  fortunate ;  being  on  nis  return  from  Quabaog,  whither 
he  had  been  sent  to  reinforce  that  garrison.*  With  this  great  achievement 
ended  the  chief  operations  in  Massachusetts ;  and  we  have  now  to  return 
towards  Plimouth.     , 

When  success  no  longer  attended  PhSip  in  Massachusetts,  those  of  his 
allies  whom  he  had  seduced  into  the  war,  upbraided  and  accused  him  of 
bringing  all  their,  misfortunes  upon  them ;  that  they  had  no  cause  of  war 
against  the  English,  and  had  not  engaged  in  it  but  for  his  solicitations ;  and 
many  of  the  tnbes  scattered  themselves  in  different  directions.  With  all 
that  would  follow  him,  as  a  last  retreat,  PkUip  returned  to  Pokanoket  The 
Pecomptuck  or  Deerfield  Indians  were  among  the  frrst  who  abandoned  his 
cause,  and  many  of  the  other  Nipmucks  aiul  Narragansets  soon  followed 
their  example. 

On  the  11th  of  July,  he  attempted  to  surprise  Taunton,  but  was  repulsedf. 
His  camp  was  now  at  Matapoiset  The  English  came  upon  him  here,  under 
Captain  Ckurthf  who  captured  many  of  his  people,  but  he  escaped  over 
Taunton  ^ver,  as  he  had  done  a  jear  before,  but  m  the  opposite  direction, 
and  screened  himself  once  more  m  the  woods  of  Pocasset  He  used  many 
stratagems  to  cut  off  Captain  Churchy  and  seems  to  have  watched  and  fol- 
lowed him  from  place  to  place,  until  the  end  of  this  month ;  but  he  was 
continually  losing  one  company  of  his  men  after  another.  Some  scouts 
ascertained  that  he,  and  many  of  his  men,  were  at  a  certain  place  upon 
Taunton  River,  and,  from  appearances,  were  about  to  repass  it  His  camp 
was  now  at  this  place,  and  the  chief  of  his  warriors  with  him.  Some  sol- 
diers from  Bridfiewater  fell  upon  them  here,  on  Sunday,  July  30,  and  killed 
ten  warriors;  but  PhQipy  having  disguised  himself^  escaped.^  His  uncle, 
JSkkompola,  was  among  tlie  slain,  and  ms  own  sister  token  prisoner. 

The  late  attempt  by  Philip  upon  Taunton  had  caused  the  jpeople  of  Bridge- 
water  to  be  more  watchful,  and  some  were  continually  on  the  scout.  Some 
time  in  the  day,  Saturday,  29  Julv,  four  men,  as  they  were  ranging  the  woods, 
discovered  one  Indian,  and,  rightly  judging  there  were  more  at  hand,  made 
all  haste  to  inform  the  other  inhabitants  of  Bridgewater  of  their  discovery. 
Gnnfori  WUlis  and  Joseph  Edaon  were  "  pressed "  to  ^o  "  post"  to  the  govern- 
or of  Plimouth,  at  Marshfield,  who  *<went  to  Plimouth  with  them,  the 
next  day,  [30  July,]  to  send  Captain  Church  with  his  company.  And  Captain 
Church  came  with  them  to  Monponset  on  the  sabbath,  and  came  no  further 
that  dav,  he  told  them  he  would  meet  them  the  next  dav."  Here  IfUlia  and 
Edson  left  him,  and  arrived  at  home  in  the  evening.  Upon  hearing  of  the 
arrival  of  Church  in  their  neighborhood,  21  men  **  went  out  on  Monday,  sup- 
posing to  meet  with  Captain  Church ;  but  they  came  upon  the  enemy  and 
fought  with  them,  and  took  17  of  them  alive,  and  also  much  plunder.  And 
tliey  all  returned,  and  not  one  of  them  fell  by  the  enemy ;  and  received  no 
help  from  CkurchP  Thb  account  is  given  from  an  old  manuscript,  but  who 
its  author  was  is  not  certain.§  Churwa  account  differs  considerably  from  it. 
He  says,  that  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day  he  and  his  company  marched 
from  Plimouth,  ^  they  beard  a  smart  firing  at  a  distance  frt)m  them,  but  it 

«  Old  Indian  Chronicle  79,  92, 95.-^Hubbard,  BO.'—Oookin't  MS.  Hist.— A  son  of  Captain 
Wadnoarth  caused  a  monument  to  be  erected  upon  the  place  of  this  fis^bt^  with  an  inscripticn 
apOD  it,  which  time  has  discovered  to  be  erroneous  in  some  of  its  historical  particulars.  It 
was  leoentlj  standiae  to  the  west  of  Budbury  causeway,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
great  road  that  lea^  from  Boston  to  Worcester.    Hoyt,  122.  Mcimts,  i.  380. 

t  A  captive  ne^o  made  his  escape  from  PhUip't  men,  and  me  notice  of  their  intention  i 
**  whereupon  the  mhabitants  stood  upon  their  guard^  and  soulaiers  were  timously  sent  in  to 
Uiem  for  their  relief  and  defence."    PrewUency  of  PrautTy  8. 

X  **■  HTts  said  that  he  had  newly  cut  off  his  hair,  that  he  might  not  be  known.''  Hubbard, 
New.  101. 

^  It  i^ipublixbed  by  Mr.  Mitchell,  in  his  valuable  account  of  Bridgewater,  and  supposed  to  hav« 
been  wnitcn  by  Comfort  Willis,  named  above.    See  2  Coll.  Mass.  Hist  Soc.  vu.  157. 


-     <»«l»* 


I  •  I 


' ^^  ^jLAo  v^uiupauv)  auu  come  to  them.    ^An  indian 

is  next  to  a  bloodhound  to  follow  a  track.)  ^f 

It  being  now  light  enough  to  make  the  onset,  Church  sent  forward  two 
soldiers  to  learn  Philif^a  position.  PkUipf  no  less  waiy,  had,^  at  the  same 
time,  sent  out  two  spies,  to  see  if  any  were  in  pursuit  of  him.    The  re- 

•  Hiat.  PhUip*t  War,  38,  ed.  4to.  f  Ibid.  39. 
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Bpectiye  spies  of  the  two  famous  chiefs  ^ye  the  alarm  to  both  camps  at  the 
same  time ;  but,  unhappily  for  PkQip,  his  antagonist  was  prepared  for  the 
eveDt,  while  he  was  not  **  All  fled  at  the  first  tidings^  Fof  the  spies,]  left 
tlieir  kettles  boiling,  and  meat  roastuig  upon  their  wooaen  spits,  and  run 
into  a  swamp  with  no  other  breakfast,  than  what  Capt  CkurA  afterwards 
treated  them  with."  Churdi  sent  his  lieutenant,  Mr.  Mac  HowUmdy  on  one 
side  of  the  swamp,  while  himself  ran  upon  the  other,  each  with  a  small 
party,  hoping,  as  the  swamp  was  small,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  any.  Ex- 
pecting that  when  PkHip  should  discover  the  English  at  the  farther  extremi- 
ty of  the  swamp,  he  would  turn  back  in  his  own  track,  and  so  escape  at  the 
same  place  he  entered,  Ckurck  had,  therefore,  stationed  an  ambush  to  entrap 
him  in  such  an  event  But  the  wariness  of  PhUxf  disappointed  him.  He, 
thinking  that  the  English  would  pursue  him  into  tne  swamp,  had  formed  an 
ambush  for  them  auo,  but  was,  m  like  manner,  disappointed.  He  had,  at 
the  same  time,  sent  forward  a  band  of  his  warriors,  who  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Chwrek  and  Houiand.  They,  at  first,  attempted  to  fly,  and  then  offered  re- 
sistance ;  but  Ckunh  ordered  MaUhiat^  to  tell  them  the  impracticability  of 
such  a  step.  He  accordingly  called  to  them,  and  said,  <*  ff  wey  firtd  one  gun 
thai  were  ail  dead  menJ"  lliis  threat,  with  the  presence  of  the  English  and 
Indians,  so  amazed  them,  that  they  sufi!ered  ^  the  English  to  come  and  take 
the  guns  out  of  their  hands,  when  they  were  both  charged  and  cocked." 
Having  secured  these  with  a  guard,  armed  with  the  guns  just  taken  fi*om 
them.  Church  presses  through  me  swamp  in  search  of  Pkdip,  towards  the 
end  at  which  that  chief  had  entered.  Having  waited  until  he  had  no  hopes 
of  ensnaring  Captain  CTmrch,  PhUip  now  moved  on  afler  the  company  he 
had  sent  forward,  and  thus  the  two  parties  met.  The  English  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  first  discovery,  and,  covered  by  trees,  made  the  first  fire. 
PhUip  stood  his  ground  for  a  time,  and  maintained  a  desnerate  fight ;  but,  a 
main  body  of  his  warriors  having  been  captured,  which,  by  this  time,  ho 
began  to  apprehend,  as  they  did  not  come  to  his  aid,  he,  therefore,  fied  bock 
to  the  point  where  he  entered  the  swamp,  and  thus  feU  into  a  second  am- 
bush. Here  the  English  were  worsted,  having  one  of  their  number  slain, 
viz.  ThomoB  LucaSyj  of  Plimouth:  thus  escaped,  for  a  few  days,  PhUip  and 
some  of  his  best  captains :  such  were  Thapaquin  and  Taiamm,  This  was 
August  the  3d,  and  Philip's  numbers  had  decreased,  since  the  1st,  173,  by 
the  exertions  of  Church,  f 

Philip,  having  now  but  few  followers  lef^  was  driven  from  place  to  place, 
and  lastly  to  his  ancient  seat  near  Pokanoket  The  English,  for  a  long  time, 
had  endeavored  to  kill  him,  but  could  not  find  him  off  his  ffuard ;  for  he 
was  always  the  first  who  was  apprized  of  their  approach.  He  naving  put  to 
death  one  of  his  own  men  for  advising^  him  to  make  peace,  this  man's 
brother,  whose  name  was  Alderman,  fearing  the  same  fate,  deserted  him, 
and  fove  Captain  Church  an  account  of  his  situation,  and  ofifered  to  lead  him 
to  ius  camp.  Earl;^  on  Saturday  morning,  12  Aug.,  Church  came  to  the 
swamp  where  Philip  was  encamped,  and,  before  ne  was  discovered,  had 
placed  a  guard  about  it,  so  as  to  encompass  it,  except  a  small  place.  He 
then  ordered  Captain  Golding§  to  rush  into  the  swamp,  and  fall  upon  Philip 
in  his  camp;  which  he  immediately  did — but  was  discovered  as  he  ap- 
proached, and,  as  usual,  PhiUp  was  the  first  to  fly.  Having  but  just  awaked 
firom  sleep,  and  having  on  but  a  part  of  his  clothes,  he  fied  with  all  his 
might.  Coming  directly  upon  an  Elnglishman  and  an  Indian,  who  composed 
a  part  of  the  ambush  at  the  edge  of  the  swamp,  the  Englishman's  gun  missed 
me,  but  Aldermanf  the  Indian,  whose  gun  was  loaded  with  two  balls,  ^  sent 

^  One  of  Church**  Indian  soldiers,  bat  of  whom  he  makes  no  mention. 

t  An  improvident  fellow,  given  to  intoxication,  and,  from  Ckurch't  expression  about  his 
being  killed,  **  not  bein^  so  careful  as  he  might  have  been,''  it  leaves  room  to  doubt  whether 
he  were  not,  at  this  time,  under  the  effects  of  liauor.  He  had  been  often  fined,  and  once 
whipped,  for  getting  drunk,  beating  his  wife  and  cnildren,  defaming  the  character  of  deceased 
magistrates,  and  other  misdemeanors. 

t  Church, M,    In  the  sycount  of  Tato9on,  Church's  narrative  is  continued. 

i  Captain  Roger  Oouiden,  of  R.  I.  Plimouth  granted  him  100  acres  of  land  on  Pocassef, 
ia  1676,  for  his  eminent  services.    Plim.  Records. 
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one  through  his  heart,  and  another  not  above  two  inches  Scorn  it    He  fell 
upon  his  face  in  the  mud  and  water,  with  his  gun  under  him." 

"  Ck>ld,  with  the  beast  he  slew,  he  sleeps } 

O'er  him  no  filial  spirit  weeps) 
•     .     •  •  •  •         «         « 

Even  that  he  lived,  is  for  his  conqueror's  tongue  3 
By  foes  alone  his  death-soar  must  be  sung; 

No  chronicles  but  theirs  snail  tell 

His  mournful  doom  to  fhture  times  3 

May  these  upon  his  virtues  dwell. 

And  in  his  fate  forget  his  crinies."<— Spraguz. 

The  name  of  the  man  stationed  with  Mkrman  was  Caleb  Cook,*  who  had 
shared  in  many  of  CHmtcSCb  hazardous  eimeditions  before  the  present  See- 
ing that  he  could  not  have  the  honor  of  killing  PkUip,  he  was  desirous,  if 
possible,  of  having  a  memento  of  the  mighty  exploit  He  therefore  prevailed 
upon  Aldemum  to  exchange  gims  with  him.  This  gun  was  kept  in  tne  family 
imtil  the  present  century,  when  the  late  Isaac  Jjothrfp,  Es4}.  of  Plimouth  ob- 
tained the  lock  of  it  from  Mr.  Sdvanus  Cook,  late  of  Kmgston.  Sylvanm 
was  great-grandson  of  CoZe&.f  Tne  stock  and  barrel  of  the  gun  are  still  re- 
tained by  the  descendants  of  the  name  of  CoailuX  There  is  a  gun-lock  shown 
In  the  library  of  the  Mass.  Hist  Soc.  said  to  be  the  same  which  JSIdtrman 
used  in  shooting  PkUiv.  This  ^Mderman  was  a  subject  of  WeetamoOj  who,  in 
the  commencement  or  this  war,  went  to  the  governor  of  Plimouth,  and  de- 
sired to  remain  in  peace  with  the  English,  and  immediately  took  up  his  resi- 
dence upon  an  island,  remote  from  the  tribes  engaged  in  it  But,  after  Philip 
had  returned  to  his  own  coimtry,  Aldemum,  upon  some  occasion,  visited 
him.  It  was  at  this  time  that  he  learned  the  fate  of  his  brother  before 
spoken  of;  or  he  may  have  been  killed  in  his  presence.  This  caused  his 
mght  to  the  English,  which  he  thought,  probably,  the  last  resort  for  ven- 
geance. He  ^  came  down  from  thence,  says  Church ;  (where  PhQip's  camp 
now  was,)  on  to  Sand  Point  over  against  Trips,  and  hollow'd,  and  made 
signs  to  be  fetch'd  over"  to  the  island.  He  was  immediately  brought  over, 
and  gave  the  information  desired.  Captain  Church  had  but  just  arrived  upon 
Rhode  Island,  and  was  about  eight  miles  from  the  upper  end,  where  Mder- 
man  landed.  He  had  been  at  home  but  a  few  minutes,  when  *<  they  spy'd 
two  horsemen  coming  a  great  pace,"  and,  as  he  prophesied,  **  they  came  with 
tydings."  Migor  Sanford  and  Capt  Golding  were  the  horsemen,  ''who 
immediately  askM  Capt  Church  what  he  woM  give  to  hear  some  news  of  Philip, 
He  reply'd.  Thai  was  what  he  wanted/*  The  expedition  was  at  once  entered 
upon,  and  Alderman  went  as  their  pilot    But  to  return  to  the  fidl  of  Philip : — 

"By  this  time,"  tsontinues  Church,  "the  enemy  perceived  they  were  way- 
laid on  the  east  side  of  the  swamp,  tacked  short  about,"  and  were  led  but  of 
their  dangerous  situation  by  the  great  Captain  Annavxm,  "The  man  that 
had  shot  down  Philip  ran  with  all  speed  to  Capt  Churdi,  and  informed  him 
of  his  exploit,  who  commanded  him  to  be  silent  alraut  it,  and  let  no  man 
more  know  it  until  they  had  drove  the  swamp  clean ;  but  when  they  had 
drove  tlie  swamp  through,  and  found  the  enemy  had  escaped,  or  at  least  the 
most  of  them,  and  the  sun  now  up,  and  the  dew  so  gone  mat  they  could  not 
easily  track  tliem,  the  whole  company  met  together  at  the  place  where  the 
enemy's  night  shelter  was,  and  then  Capt  Church  gave  them  the  news  of 
PhUifs  death.  Upon  which  the  whole  army|  gave  three  loud  huzzas. 
Capt  Church  ordered  his  body  to  be  pulled  out  of  the  mire  on  to  the  upland. 
So  some  of  Capt  Churches  Indians  took  hoM  of  him  by  liis  stockings,  and 

*  Baslies,  in  his  N.  Plymouth,  ti.  168,  says  his  name  was  Francis;  but  as  he  gives  no  author- 
ity, we  adhere  to  older  authority, 

t  This  CaUb  Cook  was  son  of  Jacob y  of  Plimouth,  and  was  bom  there  29  Mar.  1651.  He 
had  two  or  more  brothers }  Jacob j  born  14  May.  1653;  and  Francis^  5  Jan.  1663-^.  Hence 
it  is  not  probable  that  Francis  was  a  soldier  at  this  time,  as  he  was  only  in  his  13th  year. 

t  Col,  Mass.  Hut,  Soc.  iv.  63. 

^  Eighteen  Enj^ish  and  twenty-two  Indians  constituted  his  army  a  week  before:  but  we 
know  not  how  many  were  at  the  taking  of  Philipt  though  we  may^suppose  about  the  same 
number.  Hence  this  expedition  cost  the  colony  £9. 
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some  by  his  small  breeches,  being  otherwise  naked,  and  drew  him  through 
the  mud  into  the  upland ;  and  a  doleful,  great,  naked  dirty  beast,  he  looked 
like."  Captain  Ckurck  then  said,  ^^Foraamuck  as  he  has  caiuedmmiy  an  Ens' 
UshmaiC$  hodu  <o  lit  wnbvritd  and  rot  ahovt  ground,  not  one  of  his  hones  ahail  be 
Iwiedr 

With  the  ffreat  chiei^  fell  &vq  of  his  most  trusty  followers,  one  of  whom 
was  his  chief  captain's  son,*  and  the  very  Indian  who  fired  the  first  gun  at 
the  commencement  of  the  war. 

^PhSLip  having  one  very  remarkable  hand,  being  much  scarred,  occasioned 
by  the  splitdnff  of  a  pistol  in  it  formerly,  Capt  Church  gave  the  head  and 
that  hana  to  Mierman,  the  Indian  who  shot  him,  to  show  to  such  gentlemen 
as  would  bestow  gratuities  upon  him;  and  accordingly  he  got  many  a 
penny  by  it"! 

The  barbarous  usage  of  beheading  and  quartering  traitors  was  now  exe- 
cuted upon  the  &llen  Philip.  Church,  <<ca]Unff  his  old  Indian  executioner, 
bid  him  behead  and  quarter  him.  Accordingly,  he  came  with  his  hatchet, 
and  stood  over  him,  but  before  he  struck,  he  made  a  small  speech,  directing 
it  to  PhUip,^  saying,  <<  You  have  been  a  very  great  many  and  have  made  many  a 
vumafhAdof  you;  hutsohigasyouhelwiU  ruAD  ik  He 

then  proceeded  to  the  execution  of  his  orders. 

His  head  was  sent  to  Plimouth,  where  it  was  exposed  upon  a  ^bbet  for 
20  years,  and  one  of  his  hands  to  Boston,  where  it  was  exhibited  in  savage 
triumph,  and  his  mangled  body  was  denied  the  right  of  sepulture.  It  having 
been  quartered,  was  hung  upon  four  trees,  and  there  left  as  a  monument  of 

Chmi  and  his  company  returned  to  the  island  the  same  day,  and  arrived 
with  the  prisoners  at  Plimouth  two  days  afler,  namely,  Tuesday,  August  15, 
^  lan^g  through  all  the  woodS  in  their  wav."  They  now  "^  received  their 
premium,  which  was  90  sMUvn^s  per  head,'^  for  all  enemies  killed  or  taken, 
^  instead  of  all  wages,  and  Phdiys  head  went  at  the  same  price."  This 
amountedto  only  four  and  sixpence  Orpieoe,  ''which  was  all  the  reward  they 
bad,  except  the  honor  of  killing  Philip/* 

Having  in  the  year  1824  visited  the  memorable  retreat  of  the  Wampanoag 
sachems,  we  can  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  its  situation.  There  is  a 
natural  angular  excavation,  in  an  almost  perpendicular  rock,  about  6  or  7  feet 
from  its  base,  where  it  is  said  Philip  and  some  of  his  chief 'men*were  sur- 
prised on  the  morning  of  the  12  Auffustl  We  have  in  the  Life  of  Massasoit 
described  Mount  Hope,  and  it  is  at  the  north  part  of  it  that  the  high  rock  is 
situated ;  variously  estimated  fit)m  30  to  50  feet  in  height,  and  is  nearly  2 
miles  from  the  village  of  Bristol.  From  the  seat,  or  throne  of  Kino  Philip, 
as  some  have  called  it,  a  fine  view  of  Mount  Hope  Bay  opens  upon  us.  Near 
the  foot  of  the  rock  is  a  fine  spring  of  water,  known  to  this  day  by  the 
name  of  PMUp^s  S^ng. 

Mr.  MUn,  the  curious  collector  of  epitaphs,  sa^s  <<  the  late  Lieut  Gov. 
Bradford,  [who  died  at  Bristol  in  1808,1  in  early  hfe,  knew  an  aged  squaw, 
who  was  one  of  PhUip^s  tribe,  was  weU  acq^uainted  with  this  sagamore  in 
her  youthfiil  days,  and  had  often  been  in  his  wigwam.  The  information, 
through  her,  is,  therefore,  very  direct,  as  to  the  identical  spot,  where  he  fixed 
his  abode.  It  was  a  few  steps  south  of  Capt.  James  De  Wolfe^s  summer 
house,  near  the  brow  of  a  hill,  but  no  vestige  of  the  wigwam  remains. 
The  eastern  side  of  this  hill  is  very  steep,  vastly  more  so  than  that  at  Horse 
Neck,  down  which  the  intrepid  Putnam  trotted  his  sure-footed  steed,  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  a  knight  of  the  tenth  century,"  "When  CAureA'*  men 
were  about  to  rush  upon  Philip,  he  is  said  to  have  evaded  them  by  sprinff- 
ing  from  his  wigwam  as  they  were  entering  it,  and  rolling,  like  a  liogshead, 
down  the  precipice,  which  looks  towards  the  bay.  mving  reached  the 
lower  part  of  this  frightful  ledge  of  rocks,  without  breaking  his  bones,  he 
got  upon  his  feet,  and  ran  along  the  shore  in  a  north-eastern  direction,  about 
100  rods,  and  endeavored  to  screen  himself  in  a  swamp,  then  a  quagmire, 
but  now  terra  firma." 

g- — , — _ , 

*  Very  probably  a  son  of  Uncompoinf  or  Wooruuhu^  '  f  Philip**  War. 
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How  much  of  the  above  is  apocrypha]  is  UDcertain,  bat  that  a  part  of  it 
is  I  have  do  doubt  That  PhU^a  camp  was  near  tiie  top  of  Mount  Hope  at 
the  time  he  was  surprised,  is  contrary  to  rational  conclusion,  but  seems 
rather  to  have  been  fixed  there  by  the  ima^adon  of  some  one,  for  the 
pleasure  it  might  afford  them  in  contemplanng  the  manner  of  the  chieTs 
escape  by  rolling  down  a  rugged  precipice. 

During  the  bloody  contest,  the  pious  fathers  wrestled  long  and  often  with 
their  God,  in  prayer,  that  be  would  prosper  their  arms  and  deliver  their 
f  nemies  into  their  hands ;  and  when,  upon  stated  days  of  prayer,  the  Indians 
gained  advantage,  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  rebuke  of  Providence,  and  ani- 
mated them  to  greater  sincerity  and  fervor ;  and  on  the  contrary,  when  their 
arms  prevailed  upon  such  days,  it  was  viewed  as  an  immediate  interposition 
in  their  favor.  The  philosophic  mind  will  be  shocked  at  the  expressions  of 
some,  very  emment  in  that  oay  for  piety  and  excellence  of  moral  life.  Dr. 
hurtaae  MaQverf  in  speaking  of  the  efficacv  of  prayer,  in  brineing  about  the 
destruction  of  the  Indians,  says,  ''Nor  could  diey  [the  English]  cease  crying 
to  the  Lord  against  Philip,  until  they  had  prayed  the  bufiet  into  his  bean." 
And  in  speaking  of  the  slaughter  of  PkUip^s  people,  at  Narraganset,  he  says, 
•*  We  have  heii^  of  two-and-twenty  Indian  captains,  slain  afl  of  them,  and 
brought  down  to  hell  in  one  day."  Again,  in  speaking  of  a  chief  who  had 
sneered  at  the  Enffliah  religion,  and  who  had,  **  withal,  added  a  most  hideous 
blasphemy,  imm^iately  upon  which  a  buUet  took  him  in  the  head,  and 
dashed  out  his  brains,  sending  his  cursed  soul  in  a  moment  amongst  the 
devils,  and  blasphemers,  in  hell  forever."  f 

The  low  ana  vul^  epithets  |  sneerin^ly  cast  upon  the  Indians  by  tbeix 
English  contemporaries  are  not  to  be  attnbuted  to  a  sinde  individual,  but  to 
the  English  in  genera].§  It  is  too  obvious  that  the  early  historians  viewed 
the  Indians  as  inferior  lyings,  and  some  went  so  far  as  hardly  to  allow  them 
to  he  human. 

Like  Massaamt,  PkUip  always  opposed  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
among  his  people.  When  Mr.  Eluk  urged  upon  him  its  great  importance, 
he  said  he  cared  no  more  for  the  gospel  than  he  did  for  a  button  upon  his 
coat.  II  This  does  not  very  well  a^e  with  the  account  of  Mr.  Goolan, 
respecting  PkUip^s  feelings  upon  religious  matters;  at  least,  it  shows  that 
there  was  a  time  when  he  was  willing  to  listen  to  such  men  as  the  excellent 
and  benevolent  Gookin.  In  speaking  of  the  Wampanoass,  he  says,  ''There 
are  some  that  have  hopes  of  their  greatest  and  chiefest  sachem,  named  Philmj 
living  at  Pawkunnawkutt  Some  of  his  chief  men,  as  I  hear,  stand  well 
inclined  to  hear  the  gospel :  and  himself  is  a  person  of  good  understanding 
and  knowledge  in  the  best  things.  I  have  heaixl  him  speak  very  ffood  Words, 
arguing  that  his  conscience  is  convicted :  but  yet,  though  his  will  is  bowed  to 
embrace  Jesus  Christ,  his  sensual  and  carnal  lusts  are  strong  bands  to  hold 
him  fast  under  Satcm^s  dominions."  f  And  Dr.  Mather  adds,  jHlt  was  not  long, 
before  the  hand  which  now  writes,  [1700,1  upon  a  certain  occasion  took  off 
tlie  jaw  from  the  exposed  skvU  of  that  blasphemous  leviathan;  and  the  re- 
nowned Samuel  Lee  hath  since  been  a  pastor  to  an  English  congregation, 
sounding  and  showing  the  praises  of  heaven,  upon  that  very  spot  of  ground, 
where  PkUip  and  his  Indians  were  lately  worshipping^  of  the  deviL"  •• 

The  error  that  PhUxp  was  grandson  to  Massasoit,  is  so  well  known  to  be 
such,  that  it  would  hardly  seem  to  have  required  notice,  but  to  inform  the 

*  In  bis  "  Pr^valency  of  Prayer,"  page  10.  t  Ibid,  page  7. 

X  Such  as  doggy  wolvei,  blood-hounds,  demon*,  devUs-incamate.  caUifi,  heU-hounaSf  Jiend*, 
monsters f  beastSf  &c.    Occasional  quotations  will  show  what  autnors  have  used  these. 

$  The  author  of  "  Indian  Tales  '^has  fathered  all  be  could  think  of  upon  Mr.  Hubbard.  He 
may  be  called  upon  to  point  out  the  passage  in  that  valuable  author'3  works  where  be  has 
balled  one  or  am  of  the  Indians  "  heU-houndsJ*  Such  loose,  gratuitous  expressions  will  not 
do  at  the  bar  of  nistory. 

II  Marnalia. 

^\ColLMass,Hitt,8oc,l  900, 

**  Mr.  Lee  was  taken  by  the  French  in  a  voyage  to  Eneland,  and  carried  into  their  eoontiy, 
where  he  died,  in  1691.    This  event,  it  was  thought,  battened  bis  end.    Perhaps  the  re- 


viving naiives  did  not  attribute  the  disaster  to  his  usurping  their  territory,  and  teaching  a 
religion  ihcy  could  not  believe  |  but  might  they  not  with  equal  propriety  T 
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reader  of  its  origin.  The  foUowing  paaBage  from  John  Joi$ebfiC$  work  * 
will,  besides  proving  him  to  be  the  author  of  the  error,  at  least  the  first  writer 
that  so  denominates  him,  furnish  some  valuable  information.  Speaking  of 
the  Indians  in  general,  he  savs,  **  Their  beads  are  their  money ;  of  these, 
there  are  two  sorts,  blue  beads  and  white  beads;  the  first  is  their  gold,  the 
last  their  silver.  These  they  work  out  of  certain  shells,  so  cunningly,  that 
neither  Jew  nor  DevU  can  counterfeit  t  Thev  drill  them  and  string  tfiem, 
and  make  many  curious  works  with  them,  to  adorn  the  persons  of  their  sag- 
amores and  principal  men,  and  younff  women,  as  belts,  girdles,  tablets,  bordeip 
for  their  women's  hair,  bracelets,  ne^aces,  and  links  to  hang  in  their  ears. 
Prince  PhUip,  a  litde  before  I  came  for  England,  [1671,]  coming  to  Boston, 
had  a  coat  on  and  buskins  set  thick  with  these  beads,  in  pleasant  wild  works, 
and  a  broad  belt  of  the  same ;  his  accoutrements  were  valued  at  £30.  The 
English  merehant  giveth  them  lOf.  a  fathom  for  their  white,  and  as  much 
more,  or  near  upon,  for  their  blue  beads.**  ^  The  roytelet  now  of  the  Pocan- 
akets  is  prince  Philip^  alias  Metaeon,  the  grandson  of  ManaamL^  | 

While  Mrs.  BouiUmdmm  was  a  captive  in  the  wilderness  with  the  allies  of 
Philip,  she  mentions  meeting  with  him ;  and  although  she  speaks  often  with 
bitterness  of  the  Indians  in  general,  yet  of  him  nothinff  of  that  nature  appears 
in  her  journal  The  party  she  was  with  visited  Phuip  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Connecticut,  about  ^Ye  miles  above  Northfield,  men  called  Sguakeag. 
Having  arrived  at  the  point  of  crossing,  Mrs.  JRotdandson  saya^  **  We  must  go 
over  the  river  to  Philiys  crew.  When  I  was  in  the  canoe,  I  could  not  but  be 
aniazed  at  the  numerous  crew  of  pagans  that  were  on  the  bank  on  the  other 
side."  She  was  much  afraid  they  meant  to  kill  her  here,  but,  being  assured 
to  the  contrary,  become  more  resigned  to  her  &te.  ^Then  came  one  of 
them,  (she  says,)  and  cave  me  ^two  spoonfiils  of  meal  (to  comfort  me,)  and 
another  gave  me  half  a  pint  of  peas,  which  was  worth  more  than  many 
bushels  at  another  time.  Then  I  went  to  see  King  PkUxp ;  he  bade  me  come 
m  and  eit  down ;  and  asked  me  whether  I  would  smoke  it ;  (a  usual  compli- 
ment now  a  days,  among  the  saints  and  sinners ;)  but  this  no  ways  suited 
me/'§ 

^  During  my  abode  in  this  place,  Philip  spake  to  me  to  make  a  shirt  for 
his  boy,  which  I  did ;  for  which  he  save  me  a  shilling.''  **  Afterward  he 
asked  me  to  make  a  cap  for  his  boy,  for  which  he  invited  me  to  dinner;  I 
went,  and  he  gave  me  a  pancake^  about  as  big  as  two  fingers ;  it  was  made 
of  parched  wheat,  beaten  and  fried  in  bears'  grease;  but  I  thought  I  never 
tasted  pleasanter  meat  in  my  life."  I 

It  is  extremely  gratifying  to  hear  any  testimony  in  &vor  of  the  humanity 
of  a 'chief  who  m  his  time  was  so  much  execrated.  To  say  the  least  of 
PhUip^s  humani^,  it  was  as  great  towards  captives,  so  far  as  we  have  any 
knowledge,  as  was  that  of  any  of  the  English  to  the  captive  Indians. 

As  the  Indians  were  returning  from  their  recesses  upon  the  Connecticut, 
(in  what  is  now  NewHaznpshire  and  Vermont,)  towards  Wachuset,  «  having 
indeed  my  life,  (says  Mrs.  A»wand»m,\  but  little  spiri^  ^^^tfS^'  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^® 
companv,  came  up,  and  took  me  by  tne  hand,  and  said, '  TSvo  toeeks  more  and 
yougkaU  bt  miatnaa  again!  I  asked  him  if  he  spoke  true :  he  said, '  Yts,  and 
quiddyyou  thciU  coma  to  your  maaterS  again,^  who  had  been  gone  firom  ua 
tiiree  weeks,"  •• 

In  bringing  our  account  of  this  truly  great  man  towards  a  close,  we  must 
not  forget  to  present  the  reader  with  a  specimen  of  the  language  in  which  he 
spoke.    The  following  is  the  Lord's  prayer  in  Wampanoag  :— 

MfO'ihun  kaa-vkrquJt^  qut4ian-ai'^xm-unck  koo-werauronky  kukrhd-aa-aoo-tam* 
oonk  pof-au^moo^utehf    hd-U-nanrUtm-^io-'Onk    ne   nai,    nt-ya-nt   ht-aukrqid 

*  Arcoant  of  two  Voyaces  to  Now  England,  142, 143.  » 

t  Of  this  ho  wat  misinTonned.  There  was  much  spurious  wampum,  which  became  a  sub- 
ject ofle^^slatbo.    See  Hazards 9  Hist.  Col.  vol.  ii. 

X  Accoiml  of  two  Voyaras  to  New  England,  IVR.  He  is  also  called  sfrand^on  of  Massa* 
90U,  in  the  work  entitled  Pretent  State  of  New  England,  in  rfs^tect  to  t}u  Indian  War^  fol. 
London.  1G7G  -,  the  author  of  that  work  doubtless  copied  from  Jottselyn. 

4  Narratire  of  her  CajOirity,  38, 39.  ||  Ibid.  40. 

5  Quinnapin.    See  his  Lif«  **  Narrative  of  Mrs.  RowlaiuUon.  G3. 
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kah  ohrki'it  Af-M-ma-i-in-nt-an  ko-ko-ke-suk-o-da-e  nxU-as-e-suk-ok-ke  pe- 
tuk-qun^Mg.  Kah  a^^uo-on-toin-a-i-tyi-ne-an  num-match-e-se-ong-an'On'Osh^ 
ne-^mUeh-e  ne-na-umn  wonk  nid-ah-^uo-an-tcan'a'u-^hun'non-og  nm-noh  pamik 
noo-na-fmmrtukrquoh^oho-nmif  kah  ahque  sag'kom'pa'gvn-ne'On  en  qutck^-hei' 
iu-ong-a-nit,  qui  poh-quarunu-sin-m-^m  uwMi  matchri-tid,^ 

Since  we  are  upon  curiosities,  the  following  may  very  properly  be  added. 
There  is  to  be  seen  in  the  library  of  the  Mass.  Hist  Socie^  a  large  skimmer, 
^ich  some  have  mistaken  for  a  bowl,  cut  out  of  the  root  of  aah,  that  will 
Aid  about  two  ouarts.  On  this  article  is  this  historical  inscription,  in  gilt 
letters:  <'«^  trophy  from  tht  wigtoam  o/*  Kiivo  Philip;  when  hewisriainin 
lG76y  by  Richard ;  pnstnUd  hy  Ebenezer  Richard,  Mb  grandson/*  \ 
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VAiivvTKiioo^Reasons  for  his  aiding  Philip — His  former  naine — Meets  the  Ensfiak 
and  Indians  under  Captain  Peirse — Fights  and  destroys  his  whole  company  at  raw- 
tucket — Incidents  relating  to  Utat  fight — Jfotiee  of  Captain  Peirse — JVanuntenoo  Jtcr- 
prised  a7^d  taken — His  magnanimity — Speech  to  his  captors — Is  executed  and  his 
body  burnt  —  Cassassinnamon  —  Catapazet — Monopoide — Ahn a  woir  —  His  escape 
from  the  stoamp  when  PhiUp  was  killed — Captain  Church  sent  out  to  capture  him — 
Discovers  his  retreat — Takes  him  prisoner — His  magnanimous  bekavior — His 
speech  to  Church — Presents  him  toitk  Philip* s  ornaments — Desermtion  of  them — 
Church  takes  Annawon  to  Plimouth,  where  he  is  put  to  death — Quifitapik — His 
connections  and  marriage — At  the  capture  of  Lancaster — AccourU  of  his  icices — 
Weetamoo — He  is  taken  and  shot — Tdspa^uin — His  sales  of  lands— His  operas 
tions  in  Philip* s  War — Surrenders  himself y  and  is  put  to  death — Refections  upon 
his  executioners — ^Tatosow — Early  notices  of —  Captures  a  garrison  in  Plim- 
auth — Trial  a7^d  execution  of  Keweenam — Totoson  dies  of  a  broken  heart — Bar- 
row cruelly  murdered — Tyasks. 

NANUNTENOO,  son  of  Mianturvnomo\  ''was  chief  sachem  of  all  the 
Narragansets,  and  heir  of  all  his  father's  pride  and  insolency,  as  well  as  of 
his  malice  against  the  English."  {  Notwithstanding  this  branding  character, 
drawn  by  a  contemporary,  we  need  only  look  into  the  life  of  ^Ratdunnomohj 
to  find  excuse  for  <<  malice  and  insolency  "  tenfold  more  than  was  contained 
in  the  breast  of  JsTanurdmoo, 

The  English  had  cut  to  pieces  the  women  and  children  of  his  tribe,  burned 
them  to  death  in  their  wigwams,  and  left  their  mangled  bodies  bleaching  in 
the  wintry  blast !  The  swamp  fight  of  the  19  Dec.  1675,  could  not  be  for- 
gotten !  X^anufdenoo  escaped  firom  this  scene,  but  we  cannot  doHkbt  that  he 
acquitted  himself  agreeably  to  the  character  we  have  of  him. 

The  first  name  bv  which  he  was  known  to  th.e  English  was  CanonnhAt 
though,  like  others,  his  name  was  written  with  many  variations  In  1674,  he 
was  styled  ''chief  surviving  sachem  of  Narraganset,'*  and  in  a  deed  in  which 
he  was  so  styled  his  name  is  written  "  J^a^tJonatonaanionMw  alias  ^yumimMtt 
eldest  son  now  living  of  Mumtomo?mo.''§  He  had  been  in  Boston  the  Octo- 
ber before  the  war,  upon  a  treaty,  at  wnich  time  he  received,  among  other 
presents,  a  silver-laced  coat.  Dr.  Mather  says,  speaking  of  the  Narragansets, 
"their  great  sachem  called  Quonond^  was  a  principal  ringleader  in  the 
Narraganset  war,  and  had  as  great  an  interest  and  influence,  as  can  be  said  of 


*«  Elxoe»  Indian  Bible,  Luke  xi. 

t  No  mention  is  made  to  whom,  or  when  it  was  presented.  It  does  not  appear  to  us  to  be 
of  such  anU<]ui(y  as  its  inscription  pretends ;  and  the  truth  of  which  may  very  reasonably  be 
questioned,  in  this  particular,  when  the  more  glaring  error  of  the  name  of  the  person  said  to 
have  killed  Philip^  is  starinr  us  in  the  face. 

X  Hubbard,  67w— Mr.  Oldmixon  calls  him  **  the  mighty  sachem  of  Narraganset."— Brtf 
Empire. 

$  Potter's  Hist  Narrasausel,  Coll.  R.  Hist.  Soc.  iii.  17S. 
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any  among  the  Indians  ;"*  and  that,  ^  when  he  was  taken  and  slam.  It  was  an 
amazing  stroke  to  the  enemy."  t 

The  name  of  Canonchd  stands  first  to  the  treaty,  to  which  we  have  just 
alluded,  which  was  entered  into  at  Boston,  18  Oct  1675.  By  that  treaty,  the 
Narragansets  agreed  to  deliver  to  the  English  in  10  days,  **  all  and  euery  one 
of  the  said  Indians,  whether  belonging  vnto  Philip,  the  Pocasset  Sqva,  or  the 
Saconett  Indians,  Quabaug,  Hadley,  or  any  other  sachems  or  people  that 
haue  bin  or  are  in  hostillitie  with  the  English,  or  any  of  their  allies  or  abet- 
tors." I    The  names  to  the  treaty  are  as  k>11ows  : 

^  QuAiTAircHETT's  /^  morky 
Witnesses.  $achem  in  lehaifofhimaeyand  Conanacus  md  Hut  Old 

Richard  Skith,  Queen  and  Pomham  and  Quaunapeen,    (seal) 

Jamss  Baowme,  Maitataitnoo  comueUer  his  -f- 

Samuei.  Gorton,  Jr.  morik,  and  Cannonacus  in  his  behalf,    (seal) 

InierpreUrs,  Ahahuanpowett's  -f-  mark, 

John  Nowhenett's  X  mark,  covaeetter  and  his    (seal) 

Indian  inUrpreUr.  Cornman,  ehei^  eounceller  to 

Ninnegrett,  in  his  behave,  and  a  seal  (S.)" 

The  Indians  having  carried  their  whirlwind  of  war  to  the  very  doors  of 
Plimouth,  caused  the  sending  out  of  Captain  Peirce,  (or  as  his  name  is  uni- 
formly in  the  records,  Peirse^to  divert  them  from  these  ravages,  aud  destroy 
as  many  of  them  as  he  was  able.  He  had  a  larse  company,  consisting  of  70 
men,  20  of  whom  were  friendly  Indians.  With  these,  no  doubt,  Ptirsc 
thought  himself  safe  against  any  power  of  the  Indians  in  that  region. 

Meanwhile  this  most  valiant  chief  captain  of  the  Narragansets,  JVanunU 
noo,§  learning,  we  presume,  by  his  spies,  the  direction  the  Enfflish  were  tak 
in^  assembled  his  warriors  at  a  crossing  place  on  Pawtucket  River,  at  a 
point  adjacent  to  a  place  since  called  Mhhorough-Gare,  and*  not  far  distant 
from  Pawtucket  &lls.  It  is  judged  that  Minunlenoo  was  upon  an  expedition 
to  attack  Plimouth,  or  some  of  the  adjacent  towns,  for  his  force  was  estimated 
at  upwards  of  300  men. 

On  arriving  at  this  fatal  place,  some  of  AanimfefiooV  men  showed  them 
selves  retiring,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  This  stratagem  succeed- 
ed, — Peirse  followed.  ||  No  sooner  was  he  upon  the  western  side,  than  the 
warriors  of  ATanunienoo,  like  an  avalanche  from  a  mountain,  rushed  down 
apon  him ;  nor  striving  for  coverts  from  which  to  fight,  more  than  their  foes, 
fouffht  them  face  to  face  with  the  most  determined  bravery. 

A  part  of  ATanuntenoo^s  force  remained  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  to  pre- 
vent the  retreat  of  the  English,  which  they  most  effectually  did,  as  in  the 
event  will  appear.  When  Captain  Peirse  saw  himself  hemmed  in  by  nimti- 
bers  on  every  side,  he  drew  uj)  his  men  uoon  the  margui  of  the  river,  in  two 
ranks,  back  to  back,1[  and  in  this  manner  fought  until  nearly  all  of  them  were 
slain.  Peirse  had  timely  sent  a  messenger  to  Providence  for  assistance,  and 
although  the  distance  could  not  have  been  more  than  six  or  eight  miles,  from 
some  inexplicable  cause,  no  succor  arrived ;  and  Mr.  Hubbard^*  adds,  "As 
Solomon  saith,  a  faithful  messenger  is  as  snow  in  harvest^ 

This  dreadfiil  fight  was  on  Sunday,  26  March,  1t)76,  when,  ns  Dr.  Mather 
says,  *^  Capt.  Peirse  was  slain  and  forty  and  nine  English  with  him,  and  eight, 
(or  more,)  Indians,  who  did  assist  the  English."  The  Rev.  Mr.  ATewman  of 
Rehoboth  wrote  a  letter  to  Plimouth,  dated  the  day  afler  the  slaughter,  in 

•  Brii/Hist,  86.  t  Prevaleney  of  Prayer,  11. 

i  It  maj  be  leen  at  large  in  HdganPt  ColUetiont,  u  536, 637. 

(  That  Namtntenoo  commanded  in  person  in  the  fight  with  the  force  under  Capt.  Peirse  has 
been  a  <]ue8Uon ;  indeed,  our  only  authority  is  not  ver^r  explicit  upon  the  mailer,  ( Huhbardf 
Postscript  7.^  who  observes  that  when  iMnison  surprised  him,  he  "  was,  al  that  moment, 
divertizmghim«elf  with  the  recital  of  Capt.  Peirs^a  slaughter,  surprized  by  his  men  a  few 

I  Dr.  Maiher  (Brief  Hist.  24.)  says,  "  a  small  number  of  the  enemy  who  in  desperaie 
lUDtletv  ran  away  from  them,  and  they  went  limping  to  make  the  Engli^n  believe  they  were 
lame/;  and  thus  efiected  their  object. 

T  tkan^s  Hist  Scituate,  121.  **  Narrative,  G4. 
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which  he  says,  ''SS  of  our  English,  and  11  Ladians,"  were  slain.*  The  com- 
pany was,  no  doubt,  increased  by  some  who  volunteered  as  they  marched 
through  the  country,  or  by  such  as  were  taken  for  pilots. 

NanunJUnoo^a  victory  was  complete,  but,  as  usual  on  such  occasions,  the 
English  consoled  themselves  by  making  the  loss  of  the  Indians  appear  as 
large  as  possible.  Dr.  Malhar  says,  that  some  Indians  that  were  afterwards 
taken  confessed  they  lost  140,  which,  no  doubt,  is  not  far  from  the  truth. -f 

An  Englishman,  and  perhaps  the  onl^  one  who  escaped  from  tliis  disas- 
trous fight,  was  saved  by  one  of  the  friendly  Indians  in  this  manner :  The 
friendly  Indian  beins  taken  for  a  Narraganset,  as  he  was  pursuing  with  an 
uplifted  tomahawk  the  English  soldier,  no  one  interfered,  seeing  him  pursue 
an  unarmed  Englishman  at  such  great  advantage.  In  this  manner,  covering 
themselves  in  the  woods,  they  escaped. 

A  friendly  Indian,  being  pursued  by  one  of  Mmuntenoo^s  men,  gojt  behind 
the  roots  of  a  fallen  tree.  Thus  screened  by  the  earth  raised  upon  them,  the 
Indian  that  pursued  waited  for  him  to  run  from  his  natural  fort,  knowing  he 
would  not  dare  to  maintain  it  long.  The  other  soon  thought  of  nn  expe- 
dient, which  was  to  make  a  port>hole  in  his  breast- work,  which  he  easily  did 
by  digging  through  the  dirt  When  he  had  done  this,  he  put  his  gun 
through,  and  shot  nis  pursuer,  then  fled  in  perfect  safety. 

Another  escaped  in  a  manner  very  similar.  In  his  flight  he  got  behind  a 
large  rock.  This  afibrded  him  a  good  shelter,  but  in  tlie  end  he  saw  nothing 
but  certain  death,  and  the  longer  he  held  out  the  more  misery  he  must  suffer. 
In  this  deplorable  situation,  he  bethought  himself  to  u-y  the  following  device. 
Putting  his  cap  upon  his  gun,  he  raised  it  very  gradually  above  tlie  rock,  as 
though  to  discover  the  position  of  his  enemy :  it  had  the  desired  efiect — ^he 
fired  upon  it.  The  one  behind  the  rock  now  rushed  upon  him,  before  he 
could  reload  his  gun,  and  despatched  him.  Thus,  as  Mr.  Hvhhard  says,  <<  it  is 
worth  the  noting ^  what  faithfulness  and  courage  some  of  the  Christian  Indians 
showed  in  this  &ht''  That  this  most  excellent  author  did  not  approve  of  the 
severity  exercised  towards  those  who  appeared  friendly,  is  abundantly  proved 
by  his  writings.  In  another  place  he  says,  **'  Possibly  if  some  of  the  English 
had  not  been  too  shy  in  making  use  of  such  of  them  as  were  well  aflected  to 
their  interest,  they  never  need  have  suffered  so  much  from  their  enemies." 

A  notice  may  be  reasonably  expected  of  the  unfortunate  Captain  Midiad 
Peirae,  of  Scituate.  He  was  one  of  those  adventurous  spirits  **  who  never 
knew  fear,**  and  who  sought  rather  than  shrunk  from  dangers.  He  was,  like 
his  great  antagonist,  in  the  Narraganset  fi^ht ;  and  in  1673,  when  the  govern- 
ment of  Plimouth  raised  a  force  to  go  a{;ainst  the  Dutch,  who  had  encroached 
upon  them  in  Connecticut,  he  was  appointed  ensign  in  one  of  the  companies. 
He  resided  in  several  places  before  going  to  Pumouth.  Mr.  Z>eane,  in  his 
History  of  ScUuaUj  gives  a  genealogies  account  of  his  family,  from  wliich  we 
learn  that  he  had  a  second  wife,  and  several  sons  and  daughters.  Of  what 
family  he  was,  there  is  no  mention4  He  possessed  considerable  estate,  and 
made  his  will  on  engaging  in  the  war  with  the  Indians. 

The  "sore  defeat '^  of  Captain  Peine,  and  the  tide  of  the  Indians'  successes 
about  this  time,  caused  the  United  Colonies  to  send  out  almost  their  whole 
strength. 

Mmuntenoo  came  down  firom  the  country  upon  Connecticut  River,  early  in 
March,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  seed  com  to  plant  such  ground  as  the 
English  had  been  driven  from,  and  to  effect  any  other  object  he  might  meet 
with.  Whether  he  had  effected  the  first-named,  object  before  falling  in  with 
Parse,  we  are  not  able  to  state ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  he  was  but  few  days  after 
encamped  very  near  the  ground  where  the  fight  had  been,  and  was  there  fallen 

*  See  the  letter  giving  the  names  of  the  company  in  Jhome^s  Scituate,  ISS,  123. 

f  Mr.  Hubbard 8  account  is  the  same. 

+  In  ihft  Records  of  Plifhouth,  under  date  March,  1669,  there  is  this  entry  :— "  MiehA, 
Peir»e  of  Sciltupte"  was  presented  at  the  court  for  vnseemly  carriages  towards  Sarah  NichoU 
of  Scinoatc,"  and  "  forasmuch  as  there  appeared  but  one  testimony  to  the  p'scntment,  and 
thai  the  testimony  was  written  and  not  read  vnto  the  deponant,  the  court  saw  cause  to  remit 
the  s9i(l  p'seuiment." 
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apon  at  unawares,  when  but  a  few  of  his  men  were  present,  and  tliere  taken 
prisoner. 

^anunUnoo  was  nearly  as  much  dreaded  as  Philip  himself^  and  consequently 
his  capture  caused  great  rejoicing  among  his  enemies,  and  requires  to  be  par- 
ticularly related. 

Four  Tolunteer  companies  from  Connecticut  began  their  march  into  the 
enemy's  country  the  next  day  after  Pawtucket  fight  Among  the  captains 
of  these  companies,  George  Dtmson  of  Southerton  was  the  most  conspicuous. 
The  others  were  commanded  by  James  Avery,  John  SknaiJUm,  and  Major  Po^tfr, 
who  aiso  had  the  chief  command.  With  these  were  three  com|>ani<s  of 
Indians;  one  led  by  OneAo, composed  of  Mohegans;  one  of  Pequots,  by  C(U- 
stuinnamon ;  and  the  other  of  Nianticks,  by  CcSapazei ;  in  all  about  80. 

When  this  formidable  army  came  near  to  Nanuntau>o*8  camp,  on  tlie  first 
week  in  April,  1676,  "they  met  with  a  stout  Indian  of  the  enemie^  whom  they 
presently  slew,  and  two  old  squaws,"  who  informed  them  of  the  situation  of 
Mmtmtenoo,  At  the  same  time,  their  own  scouts  brought  tlie  same  intelligence. 
The  news  of  the  enemy's  approach  reached  the  chief  in  his  tent  when  but 
seven  of  his  men  were  about  him  ;  the  rest  were  probably  in  the  neighborhood 
attending  to  their  ordinary  affairs.  And  although  he  had  stationed  two  senti- 
nels upon  an  adjacent  hill,  to  give  him  timelv  notice  if  any  appeared,  their 
surprise  was  so  great,  at  the  sudden  approach  of  the  English,  Uiat,  in  their 
frignt,  they  ran  by  their  sachem's  \\ngwam,  "  as  if  they  wmited  time  to  tell 
what  they  saw."  Seeing  this,  the  sachem  sent  a  third,  to  learn  the  c^use  of 
the  flight  of  the  two  first,  but  he  fied  in  the  same  manner ;  and  lastly  he  sent 
two  more,  one  of  which,  "  either  endued  with  more  coura^,  or  a  better  sense 
of  his  duty,  informed  him  in  ^reat  haste  that  all  the  English  army  was  upon 
him :  whereupon,  having  no  time  to  consult,  and  but  little  to  attempt  an  escape, 
and  no  means  to  defend  himself,  he  began"  *  to  fly  with  all'  speed.  Running 
with  great  swiftness  around  the  hill,  to  get  out  of  siffht  upon  the  opposite  side, 
he  was  distinguished  by  his  wary  pursuers,  and  mey  imo^cdiately  followed 
him  with  that  eagerness  their  important  object  was  calculated  to  inspire. 

The  pureuersof  the  flying  chief  were  CcUavazet  and  his  Nianticks,  ^<and  a 
few  of  the  English  lightest  of  fooL"  Seeing  tnese  were  gaining  upon  him,  he 
first  cast  ofl"  his  blanket,  then  his  silver-laced  coat,  and  k^tly  his  belt  of  peair. 
On  seeing  these,  a  doubt  no  longer  remained  of  its  being  Jyanunienoo,  which 
.  rged  them,  if  possible,  faster  in  the  chase.  There  was  in  the  com|)any  of 
Catapazel,  one  Monopoide,  a  Pequot,  who  outran  all  his  companions,  and  who, 
gaining  upon  Mmuntenoo,  as  he  fled  upon  the  side  of  the  river,  obliged  him  to 
attempt  to  cross  it  sooner  than  he  intended.  Nevertheless,  but  for  an  accident 
in  his  passaffp,  he  would  doubtless  have  eflected  his  escape.  As  he  was  wa- 
ding tljrough  the  river,  his  foot  slipped  upon  a  stone,  which  brought  his  gun 
under  water.  Thus  losing  some  time  in  recovering  himself,  and  also  the  use 
of  his  gun,  it  probably  made  him  despair  of  escaping;  for  Monopaide  came 
up  and  seized  upon  him,  "  witliin  30  rods  of  the  river  side." 

MmunUnoOf  having  made  up  his  mind  to  surrender,  made  no  resistance, 
although  he  was  a  man  of  great  physical  strength,  of  superior  stature,  and 
acknowledged  bravery ;  and  the  one  who  seized  upon  him  veiy  ordhiary  in 
that  respect  One  of  the  first  EnslishmeB  that  came  up  wa/ Roiert  StautUon, 
a  young  man,  who  presumed  to  a«c  the  captured  chief  some  questions.  He 
appeared  aO first  to  regard  the  young  man  with  silent  indignity,  but  at  length, 
casting  a  disdainful  look  upon  his  youthful  face,  "this  manly  sachem,"  said,  in 
broken  English,  "YOU  MUCH  CHILD!  NO  UNDERSTAND  iMATTERS 
OF  WAR  ."let  your  brother  C«  CHIEF  COME,  HIM  1  WILL 
ANSWER."  And,  ad<ls  Mr.  Hubbard,  he  "  was  as  good  as  his  word :  acting 
herein,  as  ii^  by  a  Pythagorean  metempsydbosis,  some  old  Roman  ghost  had 
poasessed  the  body  of  thB  western  pagan.    And,  like  AttUiua  Rtgidta,^  he 

•  This  elegant  passage  of  Mr.  Hubbard  brings  to  our  mind  that  inimilable  one  of 
Clttri^erOf  in  his  account  of  ihe  woful  days  of  the  Mexicans  :  "  They  had  neitlier  arms  to 
repel  Ihc  multitude  and  fury  of  their  enemies,  strength  to  defend  themselves,  nor  spare  to 
6^i(  upon  j  the  gfround  of  the  city  was  covered  with  dead  bodies,  and  the  water  of  overy 
ditrli  and  canal  purpled  with  blood.     Hist.  Mexico,  iii.  75. 

*  Marcus  AUtlius  Reguiut,  a  Roinao  consul  ajid  reuenL  taken  pr iMoncr  by  the  Cariba- 

20» 
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would  Dot  accept  of  bis  own  life,  when  it  was  tendered  him.*  This  tender  of 
life  to  NanunJUnoo  was,  no  doubt,  upon  the  condition  of  his  obtaining  the  sub- 
mission of  his  nation.  He  met  the  idea  with  indignation ;  and  when  the 
English  told  him  that  he  should  be  put  to  death  if  he  did  not  comply,  in  the 
most  composed  manner  he  replied,  that  killing  him  would  not  end  the  war. 
Some  of  his  captors  endeavored  to  jefiect  upon  him,  by  telling  him,  that  he 
had  said  ht  toovld  htarn  fht  English  in  their  Aoum»,  and  that  he  had  boasted, 
in  defiance  of  his  promise  last  made  to  the  English,  which  was  to  deliver  the 
Wampanoags  to  them,  that  he  wndd  not  deliver  up  a  Wantpanoag  or  theparinr 
of  a  tVampanoag^s  natZ.  To  this  he  only  replied, « OTHERS  WERE  AS 
FORWARD  FOR  THE  WAR  AS  MYSELF,  AND  I  DESIRE  TO  HEAR 
NO  MORE  ABOUT  IT." 

Had  the  English  not  burned  his  people  in  their  houses  ?  Did  th^  ever 
deliver  up  any  that  had  committed  depredations  upon  the  Narragansets ?  No! 
—Who,  men,  will  ask  for  an  excuse  for  the  magnanimous  ATanuntenoo  f  So 
indignant  was  he  at  their  conduct,  that  he  would  hear  nothing  about  peace ; 
^renising  to  send  an  old  counsellor  of  .his  to  make  any  motion  that  way,"  on 
a  promise  of  life  if  he  would  do  so. 

Under  the  eye  of  Demson^  Mmwaenoo  was  taken  to  Stoninston,  where, 
by  the  *^  advice  of  the  English  commanders,  he  was  shot"  His  head  was 
cut  off  and  carried  to  Hartford,  and  his  body  consumed  by  fire.    The  English 

Prevailed  upon  some  of  each  tribe  of  their  allies,  viz.  Pequots,  Mohegans  and 
fianticks,  to  be  his  executioners,  **  therebv  the  more  firmly  to  engage  the 
said  Indians  against  the  treacherous  Narragansets."*  "Herein,"  says 
another  writer  f  of  that  day,  **•  the  English  dealt  wisely,  for  by  this  means  tne 
three  Indian  nations  are  become  abominable  to  the  other  Indians."  And  a 
respectable  writer!  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  times  says,  ''It  may  be  pleasing  to  the  reader 
to  be  informed  "  of  the  fate  of  JVdnunienoo  ! 

When  it  was  announced  to  the  noble  chief  that  he  must  be  put  to  deaths 

he  was  not  in  theieast  daunted,  and  all  he  is  reported  to  have  said  is  this : — 

« I  LIKE  rr  WELL ;  I  SHALL  DIE  BEFORE  MY  HEART  IS  SOFT, 

OR  HAVE  SAID  ANY  THING  UNWORTHY  OF  MYSELF."     With 

J^anuntenoo^  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English  4:)  others.  § 

The  author  of  the  anonymous  ^Letters  to  London^  ||  says  the  Indians  were 
''commanded  by  that  famous  but  very  bloudy  and  cruel  sachem,  Qiumofuftot, 
othenvise  called  Mfantonomy,^  whose  "carriage  was  strangely  proud  and 
lofty  ailer  he  was  taken ;  being  examined  why  he  did  foment  that  war,  which 
would  certainly  be  the  destruction  of  him  and  all  the  heathen  Indians  in 
the  countrv,  &C.,  he  would  make  no  other  reply  to  any  interrogatories,  but 
this :  that  he  was  bom  a  prince,  and  if  princes  came  to  speak  with  him  he 
would  answer,  but  none  present  being  such,  he  thought  himself  obliged,  in 
honor,  to  hold  his  tongue ; "  and  that  he  said  he  would  rather  die  than 
remain  a  prisoner,  and  requested  that  Oneko  might  put  him  to  death,  as  he 
was  of  equal  rank.  "  Yet  withall  threatened,  he  had  2000  men,  [who]  would 
revenge  his  death  severely.  Wherefore  our  forces,  fearing  an  escape,  put  the 
stoutest  men  to  the  sword,  but  preserved  J^^^/aniononw  till  they  returned  to 
Stoneington ;  where  our  Indian  fi*iends,  and  most  of  the  English  soldiers, 
declaring  to  the  commanders  their  fear  that  the  English  should,  upon  con- 
ditions, release  him,  and  that  then  he  would,  (though  the  English  might 

ginians,  S51  years  B.  C.  The^  sent  him  to  Rome  to  ase  bis  endeavors  to  effect  a  peace,  by 
is  solemn  promise  to  return  within  a  given  period.  The  most  excruciating  tortures  awaited 
him,  should  he  not  execute  his  mission  according  to  his  instructions.  When  arrived  at  Rome, 
he  exhorted  his  countrymen  to  hold  out,  and  maintain  the  war  against  the  Carthaginians, 
stating  their  situation,  and  the  rreat  advantages  that  would  accrue.  He  knew  what  would 
be  his  fate  on  returning  to  Carthage,  and  many  a  noble  Roman  besought  him  not  to  return, 
and  thus  sacrifice  his  life ;  but  he  would  not  break  his  promise,  even  with  his  barbarous  ene- 
mies. This  is  what  is  meant  by  not  accepting  his  own  life  when  tendered  him.  He  returned, 
and,  if  history  be  true,  no  Indian  nation  ever  tortured  a  prisoner,  beyond  what  the  Cartha- 
ginians inflicted  upon  Marcus  AttUiua  Reguius,    8ee  EchanTg  Roman  Hist,  i.  188—9. 

*  Hubbard,  t  /  Mather,  X  Deeau,  Hist  Scituale,  1 J4. 

$  Manuscript  letter  in  Hist.  Library.  Both  Hubbard  and  Mather  say  44  3  perhaps  they  in 
eluded  Namtntenoo, 

I  Elsewhere  cited  as  The  Oid  Indian  ChrmicU, 
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have  peace  with  hiiii,|  be  yeiy  pernicious  to  those  Indians  that  now  assisted 
us,  the  said  Indians,  (on  these  considerations,  and  the  mischiefs  and  mur- 
thers  he  had  done  during  this  war,)  permitted  to  put  him  to  death.*  And  that 
all  might  share  in  the  glory  of  destroying  so  great  a  prince,  and  come  under 
the  obligation  of  fidelity,  each  to  other,  &e  Pequods  shot  him,  the  Mohegins 
cut  oflT  his  head  and  quartered  his  body,  ^d  the  JVtnmcr^  men  made  tht 
fire  and  burned  his  c^uarters,  and,  as  a  token  of  their  love  and  fidelity  to  the 
English,  presented  his  head  to  the  council  at  Hartford! " 

•iYJVW/TOLYwas  a  Wampanoaff,  and  one  of  PhUifs  most  fiimous  coun- 
sellors and  captains.  He  was  his  nist  friend,  and  resisted  as  long  as  there 
was  a  beam  of  hope ;  and  when  at  last  every  chance  of  success  had  failed, 
he  gave  himself  up  in  the  most  heroic  manner,  as  will  appear  in  the  follow- 
ing account 

At  the  swamp,  when  Pk3i^  was  killed,  he  escaped  with  most  of  his  men, 
as  has  been  related,  by  his  thoroughly  understanding  the  situation  of  his 
enemies.  ''Perceiving  (savs  Church)  they  were  waylaid  on  the  east  side  of 
the  swamp,  tacked  short  about  One  of  the  enemy,  who  seemed  to  be  a 
great  surly  old  fellow,  hallooed  with  a  loud  voice,  and  often  called  out,  /-oo- 
iashy  I-oo-tath.  Captain  Church  called  to  his  Indian  Pe<0*,t  and  asked  him 
who  that  was  that  called  so.  He  answered  that  it  was  old  JfnnatMm,  PhU^$ 
great  captain,  calling  on  his  soldiers  to  stand  to  it,  and  fight  stoutly." 

^  Captain  Ckurdi  nad  been  but  little  while  at  Plimouth,  [after  the  death 
of  PAutp,]  before  a  post  from  Rehoboth  came  to  inform  the  governor  that 
old  Annaxoony  PkUip^B  chief  captain,  was  with  his  company  ranging  about 
dieir  woods,  and  was  very  offensive  and  pernicious  to  Rehoboth  and 
8wansey.  Captain  Church  was  immediately  sent  for  again,  and  treated  with 
to  engage  in  one  expedition  more.  He  told  them  their  encouragement  was 
so  poor,  he  feared  his  soldiers  would  be  dull  about  going  again.  But  being 
a  hearty  friend  to  the  cause,  he  rallies  again,  goes  to  Mr.  JaUz  Howlandf  his 
old  lieutenant,  and  some  of  his  soldiers  that  used  to  «>  out  with  him,  told 
them  how  the  case  was  circumstanced,  and  that  he  had  intelligence  of  old 
JkawMwCs  walk  and  haunt,  and  wanted  hands  to  hunt  him.  They  did  not 
want  much  entreating,  but  told  him  they  would  go  with  him  as  long  as 
there  was  an  Indian  left  in  the  woods.  He  moved  and  ranged  through  the 
woods  to  Pocasset" 

In  the  early  part  of  this  expedition,  some  of  Captain  ChurdCs  Indian 
scouts  captured  a  number  of  AnnawovCa  company,  but  from  whom  they 
could  learn  nothing  of  the  old  chief^  only  that  he  did  not  lodge  <*  twice  in  a 
place." 

^  Now  a  certain  Indian  soldier,  that  Captain  Chnrdi  had  gained  over  to 
be  on  his  side,  prayed  that  he  might  have  liberty  to  go  and  fetch  in  his 
father,  who,  he  said,  was  about  four  miles  from  that  place,  in  a  swamp,  with 
no  other  than  a  voung  squaw.  Captain  C9kurcA  inclined  to  go  with  him, 
thinking  it  might  be  in  nis  way  to  gain  some  intelligence  of  Annawon ;  and 
so  taking  one  Englishman  and  a  few  Indians  with  him,  leaving  the  rest 
there,  he  went  with  his  new  soldier  to  look  his  fiither.  When  he  came  to 
the  swamp,  he  bid  the  Indian  p>  and  see  if  he  could  find  his  father.  He 
was  no  sooner  ffone,  but  Captam  Churdi  discovered  a  track  coming  down 
out  of  the  woods,  upon  which  he  and  his  little  compuiy  lay  close,  aowto  on 
one  side  of  the  track,  and  some  on  the  other.  They  heard  the  Indian 
soldier  making  a  howling  for  his  ftther,  and  at  length  somebody  answered 
him ;  but  whue  they  were  listening,  they  thought  they  heard  somebody  com- 
ing towimls  them.  Presently  they  saw  an  old  man  cominff  up,  with  a  gun 
on  his  shoulder,  and  a  young  woman  following  in  the  tracR  which  they  lay 
by.  They  let  them  come  between  them,  and  then  started  up  and  laid  hold 
of  them  both.  Captain  Church  immediately  examined  them  apart,  telling 
them  what  ihey  must  trust  to  if  they  told  false  stories.  He  asked  the  young 
woman  what  company  they  came  m>m  last  She  said  fi*om  Captain  Atmor 
umC$,    He  asked  ner  how  many  were  in  company  with  him  when  she  left 

*  This  seems  to  us  the  most  probable  account  of  the  affair  of  all  we  have  iaea. 
t  The  son  of  AwaahonkMf  it  is  supposed. 
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him.  She  said  *  fifty  or  siztY.'  He  asked  her  how  many  miles  it  was  to  the 
place  where  she  left  hiiik  She  said  she  did  not  understand  miles,  hut  he  was 
up  in  Squannaconk  swamp.  The  old  man,  who  had  been  one  of  PhUyfg 
council,  upon  examination,  gave  exactly  the  same  account"  On  bemg 
asked  whether  they  could  get  there  that  night,  answered,  <<  If  we  go  pres* 
ently,  and  travel  stoutly,  we  may  ffet  there  by  sunset"  The  old  man  said 
he  was  of  AnnaworCa  company,  an#  that  Annawon  had  sent  him  down  to 
find  some  Indians  that  were  gone  down  into  Mount  Hope  neck  to  kill  pro- 
visions. Captain  Ckwrck  let  him  know  that  that  company  were  all  his 
prisoners. 

The  Indian  who  had  been  permitted  to  go  after  his  father,  now  returned 
with  him  and  another  man.  Captain  Chunk  was  now  at  great  loss  what  he 
should  do.  He  was  unwilling  to  miss  of  so  ffood  an  opportunitv  of  giving 
a  finishing  blow  to  the  Indian  power.  He  had,  as  himself  says,  but  <*  half  a 
dozen  men  beside  himself^"  and  yet  was  under  the  necessity  of  sending 
some  one  back  to  give  Lieutenant  Howlandy  whom  he  left  at  the  old  fort  in 
Pocasset,  notice,  if  he  should  proceed.  But,  without  wasting 'time  in  pon- 
dering upon  what  course  to  pursue,  he  put  the  (][uestion  to  his  men, 
*^  whether  tiiey  would  willingly  go  with  him  and  give  Armavxm  a  visit^ 
All  answered  in  the  affirmative,  but  reminded  him  "^  that  they  knew  this 
Captain  Annatoon  was  a  great  soldier ;  that  he  had  been  a  valiant  captain 
under  Asuhmeiminf  [fVoasameqmnj]  Philip*s  father;  and  that  he  had  been 
Philip's  chleftaui  all  this  war."  And  they  further  told  Captain  Chtirch,  (and 
these  men  knew  him  well,)  that  he  was  **  a  very  subtle  man,  of  great  resolu- 
tion, and  had  often  said  that  he  would  never  be  taken  alive  by  the  English." 

They  also  reminded  him  that  those  with  Anncuoon  were  *^  resolute  fellows, 
some  of  Pkilip'B  chief  soldiers,"  and  very  much  feared  that  to  make  the 
attempt  with  such  a  handful  of  soldiers,  would  be  hazardous  in  the  extreme. 
But  nothing  could  shake  the  resolution  of  Captain  Churchy  who  remarked 
to  them,  "'  that  he  had  a  long  time  sought  for  Annawon,  but  in  vain,"  and 
doubted  not  in  the  least  but  Providence  would  protect  them.  All  with  one 
consent  now  desired  to  proceed. 

A  man  by  the  name  of  Cookf^  belonging  to  Plimouth,  was  the  only 
Englishman  in  the  company,  except  the  captain.  Captain  Church  asked 
Mr,  Cook  what  his  opinion  of  the  undertaking  was.  He  made  no  other  reply 
than  this :  **I  am  never  afraid  of  goin^  any  where  when  you  are  with  i;ne." 
The  Indian  who  brought  in  his  father  mformed  Captain  Church,  that  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  take  Ids  horse  with  him,  which  he  had  brought  thus 
fiur.  He  therefore  sent  him  and  his  father,  with  the  horse,  back  to  Lieuten- 
ant Hoidand,  and  ordered  them  to  tell  him  to  take  his  prisoners  immediately 
to  Taimton,  and  then  to  come  out  the  next  morning  in  the  Rehoboth  road, 
where,  if  alive,  he  hoped  to  meet  him. 

Things  being  thus  settled,  all  were  ready  for  the  journey.  Captain  Ckurck 
turned  to  tlie  old  man,  whom  he  took  with  the  young  woman,  and  asked 
him  whether  he  would  be  their  pilot  He  said,  "  You  having  given  me  my 
life,  I  am  under  obligations  to  serve  you."  They  now  marched  for  Squan- 
naconk. In  leading  the  way,  this  old  man  would  travel  so  much  faster  than 
the  rest,  as  sometimes  to  be  nearly  out  of  sight,  and  consequently  might 
have  escaped  without  fear  of  being  recaptured,  but  he  was  true  to  ins  word, 
and  would  stop  until  his  wearied  followers  came  up. 

Having  travelled  through  swamps  and  thickets  until  the  sun  was  setting, 
the  pilot  ordered  a  stop.  The  captain  asked  him  if  he  had  made  any  dis- 
covery. He  said,  *^  About  that  hour  of  the  day,  Annawon  usually  sent  out 
his  scouts  to  see  if  the  coast  was  clear,  and  as  soon  as  it  begm  to  grow 
dark  the  scouts  returned,  and  then  we  may  move  securely."  When  it  was 
sufficiently  dark,  and  they  were  about  to  proceed,  Captain  Church  asked  the 
old  man  if  he  would  take  a  gun  and  fight  for  him.  He  bowed  very  low, 
and  said,  ^I  pray  you  not  to  impose  such  a  thins  upon  me  as  to  fight  against 
Captain  Annaw<mj  my  old  fiiend,  but  I  will  go  along  with  you,  and  be  heh>ful 
to  you,  and  will  lay  hands  on  any  man  that  shall  offer  to  hurt  you."    They 

*  Caleb,  doubtless,  who  was  present  at  the  time  PhiUp  was  killed. 
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bad  proceeded  but  a  short  space,  when  they  heard  a  noiae,  which  they 
concluded  to  be  the  pounding  of  a  mortar.  This  warned  them  that  they 
were  in  the  vicinity  of  JhvnawmCB  retreat  And  here  it  will  be  very  proper 
to  give  a  description -of  it  It  is  situated  in  the  south-easterly  comer  of 
Rehoboth,  about  ei^ht  miles  from  Taunton  Green,  a  few  rods  from  the  road 
which  leads  to  Providence,  and  on  the  south-easterly  side  of  it  Ifa  straight 
line  were  drawn  from  Taunton  to  Prqpridence,  it  would  pass  very  nearly 
over  this  place.  Within  the  limits  of  an  immense  swamp  of  nearly  1000 
acres,  there  is  a  small  piece  of  Upland,  separated  from  the  main  only  by  a 
brook,  which  in  some  seasons  is  dnr.  This  island,  as  we  mav  call  it,  is 
nearly  covered  with  an  enormous  rock,  which  to  this  day  is  caUed  AfmaworCa 
Rode  Its  south-east  side  presents  an  almost  perpendicular  precipice,  and 
rises  to  the  height  of  25  or  30  feet  The  north-west  side  is  very  sloping, 
and  easy  of  ascent,  being  at  an  angle  of  not  more  than  35  or  40°.  A  more 
gloomy  and  hidden  recess,  even  now,  although  the  forest  tree  no  longer 
waves  over  it,  could  hardly  be  found  by  any  inhabitant  of  the  wilderness. 

When  they  arrived  near  the  foot  of  the  rock.  Captain  Ckurcky  with  two 
of  his  Indian  soldim,  crept  to  the  top  of  it,  from  whence  they  could  see 
distinctly  the  situation  of  the  whole  company,  by  the  li^ht  of  their  fires. 
They  were  divided  into  three  bodies,  and  lodged  a  short  distance  firom  one 
another.  m^maiuwiCs  camp  was  formed  by  felling  a  tree  against  the  rock, 
with  bushes  set  up  on  each  side. 

''  He  passed,  in  the  heart  of  that  ancient  wood— 

Nor  paused,  till  the  rock  where  a  vaulted  bed 
Had  been  hewn  of  old  for  the  kinglv  dead 

Arose  on  his  midnight  way  '^— Hsm aks. 

With  him  lodged  his  son,  and  others  of  his  princmal  men.  Their  gtms 
were  discovered  standing  and  leaning  against  a  stick  resting  on  two  crotches, 
safely  covered  from  the  weather  by  a  mat  Over  their  fires  were  pots  and 
kettles  boiling,  and  meat  roasting  upK)n  their  spits.  Captain  Chxirch  was 
now  at  some  loss  how  to  proceed,  seeing  no  possibility  of  getting  down  the 
rock  without  discovery,  which  would  have  been  fatal.  He  therefore  creeps 
nlently  back  again  to  the  foot  of  the  rock,  and  asked  the  old  man,  their 
pilot,  if  there  was  no  other  way  of  coming  at  them.  He  answered,  **  No  ;** 
and  said  that  himself  and  all  others  belongmg  to  the  company  were  ordered 
to  come  that  way,  and  none  could  come  any  other  without  danger  of  be- 
ing shot 

The  fruitful  mind  of  Church  was  no  longer  at  loss,  and  the  following  strata- 
gem was  put  in  successful  practice.  He  ordered  the  old  man  and  the  voung 
woman  to  go  forward,  and  lead  the  way,  with  their  baskets  upon  their  backs, 
and  when  Annmoon  should  discover  them,  he  would  take  no  alarm,  knowing 
them  to  be  those  he  had  lately  sent  forth  upon  discovery.  **-  Captain  Chwm 
and  his  handful  of  soldiers  crept  down  also,  under  the  shadow  of  those  two 
and  their  baskets.  The  captain  himself  crept  close  behind  the  old  man,  with 
his  hatchet  in  his  hand,  and  stepped  over  the  young  maa's  head  to  the  arms. 
The  yoimg  Annawon  discovering  him,  whipped  his  blanket  over  his  head,  and 
^runk  up  in  a  heap.  The  old  Captain  Annawon  started  up  on  his  breech, 
and  cried  out '  Hmooh ! '  which  signified,  <  Welcom.'  ^*  All  hope  of  escape 
-was  now  fled  forever,  and  he  made  no  effort,  but  laid  himself  down  a^nin  m 
perfect  sUence,  while  his  captors  secured  the  rest  of  the  company.  For  he 
supposed  the  English  were  tar  more  numerous  than  they  were,  and  before  he 
I  undeceived,  his  company  were  all  secured. 


*  It  b  a  curious  fact,  that  among  the  tribes  of  the  west,  the  same  word  is  used  to  signiQr 
approbation :  thus,  when  a  speech  had  been  made  to  some  in  that  region,  which  pleased 
tKem,  at  the  end  of  each  paragraph  they  wouJd  exclaim,  "  Hoah  /  HoahT"-^  WeltPs  TravdM 
in  America, 


The  fact  becomes  still  more  curious  when  we  find  the  same  word  used  yet  farther  ^ 
even  on  the  North-west  Coast,  and  with  very  nearly  the  same  signification.  See  Dixon** 
Voyage,  189,  4to.  London,  1789.  In  this  work  it  is  spell  WhoaL  See,  also,  Btirney'M 
Voyages,  i.  346,  and  Colden'e  Five  Nations,  ii.  95. 
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One  circumstance  much  facilitated  this  daring  project  It  has  been  befure 
snentioned,  that  they  heard  the  pounduig  of  a  mortar,  on  their  approach. 
This  continued  during  their  descent  down  the  rock*  A  squaw  was  pounding 
green  dried  com  for  their  supper,  and  when  she  ceasea  pounding,  to  turn 
the  com,  they  ceased  to  proceed,  and  when  she  pounded  again,  they  moved. 
This  was  the  reason  they  were  not  heard  as  they  lowered  themselves  down, 
from  crag  to  crag,  supported  by  small  bushes  that  grew  from  the  seams 
of  the  rock.  The  pounded  com  served  afterwards  for  a  supper  to  the 
captors. 

Annawon  would  not  have  been  taken  at  this  time  but  fi>r  the  treachery 
of  those  of  his  own  company.  And  well  may  their  Lucan  exclaim,  as  did 
iheRoman^ 

**  A  race  renowned,  the  world's  victorioas  lords, 
Turned  oo  themselves  with  their  own  hostile  swords.''— l?oioe'«  Trans* 

The  two  companies  situated  at  a  short  distance  from  the  rock  knew  not  the 
ftte  of  their  captain,  tmtil  thoso  sent  by  Chmdi  annoimced  it  to  them.  And, 
to  prevent  theur  makine  resistance,  they  were  told,  that  Captain  Chunk  had 
encompassed  them  with  his  army,  and  that  to  make  resistance  would  be 
immediate  death ;  but  if  they  all  submitted  peaceably,  they  should  have  good 
quarter.  **  Now  they  bein^  old  acquaintance,  and  many  of  them  relations," 
readily  consented :  delivering  up  their  gims  and  hatchets,  they  were  all  con- 
ducted to  head-quarters. 

^Things  being  thus  fir  settled,  Captain  Church  a^ed  •^ntunrnm  what 
he  had  for  supper, '  for,'  said  he,  < I  am  come  to  sup  with  you.'"  Annatoon 
replied,  *^  Taubutj"  with  a  ^  big  voice,"  and,  looking  aroimd  upon  his  women, 
ordered  them  to  hasten  and  provide  Captain  Chuath  and  hia  company  some 
supper.  He  asked  Captain  Church  ^whether  he  would  eat  cow  beef  or 
horse  beef"  Church  said  he  would  prefer  cow  bee£  It  was  soon  ready, 
and,  by  the  aid  of  some  salt  he  had  in  his  pocket,  he  made  a  good  meaL 
And  here  it  should  be  told,  that  a  small  ba^  of  salt  (which  he  carried  in 
his  pocket)  was  the  only  provision  he  took  with  him  upon  this  expedition. 

When  supper  was  over.  Captain  Church  set  his  men  to  watch,  telling  them 
if  they  would  let  him  sleep  two  hours,  they  should  sleep  all  the  rest  of  the 
night,  he  not  having  slept  any  for  36  hours  before ;  but  after  laying  a  half 
hour,  and  feeling  no  disposition  to  sleep,  from  the  momentous  oares  upon  his 
mind, — ^for,  as  Dr.  Young  says  in  the  Revenge, 

"  The  dead  alone,  in  such  a  ntgfat,  can  rest, — *' 

he  looked  to  see  if  his  watch  were  at  their  posts,  but  they  were  all  fist  asleep. 
Jhtnawon  felt  no  more  like  sleeping  than  Churchy  and  they  lay  for  some  time 
looking  one  upon  the  other.  Church  spoke  not  to  .^buuRMm,  because  he 
could  not  speak  Indian,  and  thought  w^nriauwn  could  not  speak  English,  but  it 
now  appeared  that  he  could,  from  a  conversation  they  hela  together.  Church 
had  laid  down  with  Annavxm  to  prevent  his  escape,  of  which,  however,  he 
did  not  seem  much  afraid,  for  after  they  had  laid  a  considerable  time,  Annawon 
got  up  and  walked  away  out  of  sight,  which  Chwrch  considered  was  on  a 
common  occasion ;  but  being  gone  some  time,  "  he  began  to  suspect  some 
ill  design."  He  therefore  gathered  all  the  guns  close  to  himsell^  and  lay  as 
close  as  he  possibly  could  under  young  AnnaworCa  side,  that  if  a  shot  should 
be  made  at  him,  it  must  endanger  the  life  of  young  Anncojoon  also.  After 
laying  a  while  in  great  suspense,  he  saw,  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  Annawon 
cominff  with  something  in  his  hands.  When  he  had  got  to  Captain  Churchy 
he  knelt  tlown  before  him,  and,  after  presenting  him  what  he  had  brought, 
spoke  in  English  as  follows : — ^  Great  capUdn,  you  have  kUled  Philip,  and  con- 
qwred  his  countn/.  For  I  believe  that  land  my  company  are  the  lak  that  toar 
against  the  Engltshj  so  suppose  the  toar  is  endefi  by  your  meansj  and  therefore 
these  things  belong  unto  you."  He  then  took  out  of  his  pack  a  beautihilly 
wrought  belt,  which  belonged  to  Philip.  It  was  nine  inches  in  breadth,  and 
of  such  length,  as  when  put  about  the  shoulders  of  Captain  Church,  it 
reached  to  his  ankles.    This  vras  considered,  at  that  time,  of  great  value, 
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being  embroidered  all  oyer  with  money,  that  is,  wampumpeag,*  of  various 
colors,  curiously  wrought  into  figures  of  Dirds,  beasts  and  flowers.  A  second 
belt,  of  no  less  exquisite  workmanship,  was  next  presented,  which  belonged 
also  to  PhSLvp,  This,  that  chief  used  to  ornament  his  head  with ;  from  the 
back  part  or  which  flowed  two  flags,  which  decorated  his  back.  A  third  was 
a  smaller  one,  with  a  star  upon  the  end  of  it,  which  he  wore  upon  his  breast 
AU  three  were  edced  with  red  hair,  which,  Annawon  said,  was  ffot  in  tlie 
country  of  the  Mohawks.  These  belts,  or  some  of  thein,  it  is  belieyed,  re- 
main, at  this  day,  the  property  of  a  family  in  8wansey.  He  next  took  from 
his  pack  two  horns  of  glazed  powder,  and  a  red  cloth  blanket  These,  it 
appears,  were  all  that  remained  of  the  effects  of  the  great  chie£  He  told 
C&ptain  Churek  that  those  were  P/ktZtjp'5  royalties,  which  he  was  wont  to  adoifi 
himself  with,  when  he  sat  in  state,  and  he  thought  himself  happy  in  having 
an  opportunity  to  present  them  to  nim. 

The  remainder  of  the  night  they  spent  in  discourse,  in  which  A<VMM)on 
"gavo  an  account  of  what  mighty  success  he  had  had  formerly  in  vnurs 
against  many  nations  of  Indians,  when  he  served  Asvhmtqmn^  PhUifs 
father.'* 

Mominff  being  come,  they  took  up  their  march  for  Taunton.  In  the  way 
they  met  Lieutenant  HowUmd,  according  to  appointment,  at  his  no  small  sur- 
prise. They  lodged  at  Taunton  that  night  The  next  day  <<Capt  Chunk 
took  old  Atmawony  and  half  a  dozen  Indian  soldiers,  and  his  own  men,  and 
went  to  Rhode  Iriand ;  the  rest  were  sent  to  Plimouth,  under  Lieutenant 
HowUmd, 

Annauxm^  it  is  said,  had  confessed  ''that  he  had  put  to  death  several  of  the 
English,  that  had  been  taken  alive ;  ten  in  one  day,  and  could  not  deny  but 
that  some  of  them  had  been  tortured ;"!  and  therefore  no  mercy  was  to  be 
expected  from  those  into  whose  hands  he  had  now  fallen.  His  captor.  Captain 
Okircft,  did  not  mean  that  he  should  have  been  put  to  death,  and  had  en- 
treated hard. for  him ;  but  in  his  absence  from  Plimouth,  not  long  after,  he 
was  remorselessly  executed.  We  shall  again  have  occasion  to  advert  to  the 
execution  of  J^nawon^  and  shall  now  pass  to  consider  the  events  in  the  life 
of  a  sachem  of  nearly  equal  interest 

Q£7Z\l\w2PXY  was  by  birth  a  noble  Narraganset,  being  the  son  of  Coginar 
tfuon,  otherwise  Coryanaqtumdj  who  was  nephew  to  Canonicus.  Therefore 
Mumhmnomoh  was  uncle  to  Omniunnn,  and  Carumicus  was  his  great  uncle. 

Wn  find  his  name  spelled  in  almost  every  possible  way,  and  for  the 
amusement  of  the  reaaer  will  ofiTer  a  few  of  them — ^uanopirif  Qtionoptn, 
Qttmui/nn,  Quonnoptn,  Quenoquinj  Panomdnj  Soipa^om^  and  Qiumeptn. 
His  name  has  also  been  confounded  veith  tnat  of  Quaii^»en,  the  **  old  queen  ** 
ofNairaganset 

In  1672,  Q^nnapin  confirmed,  by  a  vmting,  the  sale  of  a  tract  of  land  pre- 
viously granted  by  Coginaquany  his  father. 

This  sachem  took  part  with  the  Wampanoags  in  PkUip^s  war,  and  from 
the  punishment  which  the  English  executed  upon  him,  on  his  falling  into 
their  bands,  we  m^  suppose  he  acted  well  his  part  in  that  war,  although  but 
little  is  recorded  of  him  oy  the  historians  of  that  period.  From  Mrs.  Bouh 
UmdtorCs  account  of  him,  we  must  conclude  he  was  not  wanting  in  attentions 
to  the  fair  sex,  as  he  had  certainly  three  wives,  one  of  whom  was  a  sister  of 
WocUnvekanuskt ;  consequently  he  was,  according  to  the  English  method  of 
calculating  relationships,  brother-in-law  to  the  mmous  Md^omet  himselC 

QumTUiptn  was  one  of  the  chiefs  who  directed  the  atuick  on  Lancaster, 
the  10  Feo.  1675,  O.  S.,  and  he  purchased  Mrs.  RowUmdson  from  a  Naragan- 
set  Indian  who  had  seized  her  when  she  came  out  of  the  garrison,  among 
the  captives  of  that  place.  And  it  was  this  circumstance  which  caused  her 
to  notice  him  in  her  Narrative.  X  WtUxm/ortf  whom  she  mentions  in  the  follow- 
ing extract,  as  his  yunfe^  we  have  said,  was  WedamoOy  the  "  queen  of  Pocasset" 

In  the  winter  of  1676^  when  the  Narragansets  were  at  such  ^  great  straits," 
from  the  loss  of  their  provinons,  in  the  great  swamp  fight,  (^  com  being  two 

*  An  Irocniois  word  signifyinr  a  miuele.    Gordonfa  Hist.  Pennsylvania^  pajre  598. 

i  Hubba-d,  Nar,  108.  t  Mr.  WiUartT*  ediUoo  ofit,  (p.  25.)  Laacasier,  1828. 
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fihilliogs  a  pint  with  them")  the  Eocllsh  tried  to  bring  about  a  peace  with 
them ;  but  their  terms  were  too  harc^  or  some  other  cause  prevented.  "  Car 
wmdid  and  Panoquin  said  they  would  fiffht  it  out,  to  the  last  man,  rather 
than  they  would  become  servants  to  the  English."  *  A  truly  noble  resolutioiii 
and  well  worthy  of  the  character  we  have  of  CanoncheL 

<<My  master  (says  Mrs.  Eawlandson)  had  three  squaws,  living  sometimes 
with  one  and  sometimes  with  another.  Onux,  this  old  souaw  at  whose  wig- 
wam I  was,  and  with  whom  my  master  [Quinruqnrij  had  been  these  three 
weeks.  Another  was  Wettimorty  with  whom  I  had  lived  and  served  all  this 
while.  A  severe  and  proud  dame  she  was ;  bestowing  every  day  in  dressing 
herself  near  as  much  time  as  any  of  the  gentry  of  the  land— powdering  her 
hidr  and  painting  her  &ce,  going  with  her  nocklaces,  with  jewels  in  her  ears, 
and  bracelets  upon  her  hands.  When  she  had  dressed  herself,  her  work 
was  to  make  girdles  of  wampum  and  beads.  The  third  squaw  [or  wife]  was 
a  young  one,  by  whom  he  had  two  papooses."  f 

While  the  Narragansets  and  Nipmucks  were  encamped  at  a  place  on  Con- 
necticut River  at  considerable  distance  above  Northampton,  perhaps  near  as 
fiu*  as  Bellows  Falls,  Bfrs.  RotoUmdaon  says,  ''My  masters  maid  came  home : 
she  had  been  gone  three  weeks  into  the  Narrasanset  countiv  to  fetch  com, 
where  they  had  stored  up  some  in  the  ground.  Shi  brovght  home  about  a 
peck  and  a  half  of  com^ ! 

We  shall  relate,  in  the  Life  of  JSTepanet,  the  mission  of  Mr.  Hoar  to  PkSk^9 
quarters  for  the  redemption  of  Mr^  Rowlandsoru  This  was  not  long  after 
Sudbury  ii^ht,  and  the  Indians  were  preparing  to  commemorate  it  bv  a  great 
dance,  ^  which  was  carried  on  by  eight  of  them,  (as  Mrs.  jR.  relates,)  four  men 
and  four  squaws ;  my  master  and  mistress  [^^nnapin  and  Weekanoo]  being 
two.  He  was  dressed  in  his  Holland  shirt,  with  great  stockinffs,  his  garters 
hung  round  with  akUUws,  and  had  girdles  of  toampom  upon  nis  he^  and 
shoulders.  She  had  a  Searsey  coat,  covered  with  girdles  of  wan^fom  from 
the  loins  upward.  Her  arms,  from  her  elbows  to  her  hands,  were  covered 
with  bracelets ;  there  were  handfuls  of  necklaces  about  her  neck,  and  sev- 
eral sorts  of  jewels  in  her  ears.  She  had  fine  red  stockings,  and  white  shoes, 
her  hair  powdered,  and  her  ftce  painted  red,  that  was  always  before  black. 
And  all  the  dancers  were  after  the  same  manner.  There  were  two  others 
singing  and  knocking  on  a  kettle  for  their  music.  They  kept  hopping  up 
and  down  one  after  another,  with  a  kettle  of  water  in  the  midst,  standing 
warm  upon  some  embers,  to  drink  of  when  they  were  dry.  They  held  on 
till  almost  night,  throwing  out  their  wampom  to  the  8tanders>by.  At  night 
I  asked  them  again,  if  I  should  go  home :  they  all  as  one  said,  No,  except  my 
husband  would  come  for  me.  When  we  were  lain  down,  my  master  went 
out  of  the  wigwam,  and  by  and  by  sent  in  an  Indian  called  Jamea-the-printer^ 
who  told  Mr.  Hoar,  that  my  master  would  let  me  go  home  to-morrow,  if  he 
would  let  him  have  one  pint  of  liquor.  Then  Mr.  Hoar  called  his  own 
Indians,  Tom  and  Peter,  and  bid  them  all  go  and  see  if  he  would  promise  it 
before  them  three ;  and  if  he  would  he  should  have  it,  which  he  did,  and  had 
it.  Philip  smelling  the  business,  called  me  to  him,  and  asked  me  what  I 
would  give  him,  to  tell  me  some  good  news,  and  to  speak  a  good  word  for 
me,  that  I  might  so  home  to-morrow  ?  I  told  Um  I  could  not  tell  what  to 
give  him,  I  would  any  thing  I  had,  and  asked  him  what  he  would  have.  He 
said  two  coats  and  20  shillings  in  money,  half  a  bushel  of  seed  com,  and 
some  tobacco.  I  thanked  him  for  his  love,  but  I  knew  that  good  news  as  well 
as  that  craily  fox.  My  master,  after  he  had  his  drink,  quickly  came  ranting 
into  the  wigwam  again,  and  called  for  Mr.  Hoar^  drinkinff  to  him  and  saying 
he  toag  a  good  man  ;  and  then  again  he  would  say.  Hang  km  a  rogue.  Being 
almost  dnmk,  he  would  drink  to  him,  and  yet  presently  say  he  should  be 
hanged.  Then  he  called  for  me ;  I  trembled  to  hear  him,  and  yet  I  was  fain 
to  go  to  him,  and  he  drank  to  me,  shewing  no  incivility.  He  was  the  first 
Indian  I  saw  drunk,  all  the  time  I  was  among  them.  At  last  his  squaw  ran 
out,  and  he  after  her,  round  the  wigwam,  wi^  his  money  jingling  at  his 


*  Httbbard.  t  Narrative,  63, 64. 
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knees,  but  she  escaped  him ;  but  having  an  old  squaw,  he  ran  to  her,"*  and 
troubled  the  others  no  more  that  night 

A  day  or  two  after,  the  sagamores  had  a  council,  or  general  eotirf,  as  they 
called  It,  in  which  the  giving  up  of  Mrs.  It  was  debated.  All  seemed  to 
consent  for  her  to  go,  except  Philip,  who  would  not  come  to  the  counciL 
However,  she  was  soon  dismissed,  and  some  who  were  at  first  opposed  to  her 
going,  seemed  now  to  rejoice  at  it  They  shook  her  by  the  hand,  and  asked 
her  to  send  them  some  tobacco,  and  some  one  thing  and  some  another. 

When  the  extensive  8^em  of  war  carried  on  by  Philh  was  broken  in  the 
west  by  intestine  bickerings,  Qmnncann  returned  with  Pffiljp  to  his  country 
of  the  Wampanoags.  About  the  end  of  July,  167^  Captain  Chunk  learned  by 
a  captive  squaw  that  Q;uinnapin  and  Philip  were  in  a  ''great  cedar  swamp ^ 
near  Aponaganset  with  ''abundance  of  Indians."  This  news,  together  with 
a  discovery  the  captain  soon  after  made,  induced  him  to  leave  that  country 
without  disturbing  so  Iformidable  an  enemy.  Soon  after,  Qutmiafnh  escaped 
from  a  company  of  Bridgewater  men,  who  killed  Mkompoitif  as  he  and 
Philip^a  company  were  crossing  Taunton  River.  The  next  day,  Chunk  pur- 
sued him,  but  he  efiected  his  escape. 

Not  long  after  this,  he  was  taken,  and,  inunediately  after  the  war,  25 
Aupist,  was  shot  at  New]>ort  in  R.  Island.  It  appears  that  ^}xinnapin  had 
haci  some  difficulty  with  the  R.  Island  people,  who,  some  time  before  the 
war,  had  cast  riim  into  prison;  but  that  by  some  means  he  had  escaped, 
and  become  active  in  the  war.  He  was  reported  "a  young  lusty  sachem, 
and  a  very  rogue."  f  A  court-martial  was  held  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  on  the 
24  Au^st,  1676,  l^  the  governor  and  assistants  of  that  colony,  for  the  trial 
of  Qumnoptn,  or  Sowigonish,  as  he  was  sometimes  called,  and  several  others. 
He  was  charged  with  adhering  to  PhiUp  in  the  war,  which  he  confessed, 
and  owned  he  was  in  the  Narraganset  Swamp  fight  of  December,  1675,  and 
next  in  command  to  Canondiet ;  whereupon  he  was  sentenced  to  be  shot  the 
next  day.  A  brother  of  his,  who  had  but  one  eye,  named  Sunke^vnamcj  had 
the  same  sentence  passed  upon  him.  Athamattan,  another  brother,  was 
tried,  but  at  that  time  received  no  sentence.! 

TUSPAOUUST,  whose  biography  we  shall  next  pursue,  was  one  of  Philips 
most  faithful  captains,  and  sachem  of  Assawomset,  as  we  have  before  had 
occasion  to  notice,  in  speaking  of  John  Sauanum,  His  name  in  printed 
accounts  differs  but  little,  and  is  abbreviated  from  WahupaqyirL  Also  in  our 
Ufe  of  TcAoson  it  was  necessary  to  speak  of  this  chief.  From  a  survey  of 
the  deeds  which  he  executed  of  various  large  tracts  of  land,  it  is  evident 
his  sachemdom  was  verv  extensive.  It  will  be  necessary  to  glance  at  some 
of  the  conveyances  of  naiuspaqain  for  several  reasons,  the  principal  of  which 
is,  that  tlie  part  he  acted  in  the  great  drama  of  1675  and  1676  may  not  be 
underrated.  His  conveyances  to  the  Reverend  John  Sauamon  and  his  family 
are  already  related. 

On  9  Au^ist,  1667,  "  Tutmttjwnj  otherwise  called  the  Bladc^muktrnJ*  for 
£Af  sells  to  limry  Wood  of  PU mouth  his  right  and  title  to  the  land  on  the 
east  side  of  "Namassakett"  River,§  bounded  "on  one  end  "by  the  pond 
c^led  Black'SachenCs  Pond,  or,  in  Indian,  fVanpaweuU  ;  on  the  other  end,  by 
a  little  pond  called  AmemscuU,  How  mucn  was  included  in  the  given 
bounds,  IS  not  mentioned,  nor  could  we  now  by  the  description  possibly 
tell  how  far  said  tract  extended  back  from  the  river.  With  Tiupamdn, 
his  wife,  Amey,  signed  this  deed,  and  it  was  witnessed  only  by  two  Efnglish- 
men. 

On  17  July,  1669,  TSiapaqwin  and  his  son  WUlum  sell  for  £10  a  tract  or 
parcel  of  land  near  "  Assowampsett,"  half  a  mile  wide,  and  "  in  length  from 
aaid  ponds  to  I>artmouth  path."  Besides  two  English,  Samud  Henry,  Daidd 
and  Old  Harry  were  witnesses.  Exoeritnct  J\^UMl,  Henry  Sampstm,  of  Dux- 
borough,  Thomas  LitUe,  of  Marshfield,  and  Thomas  Paine,  of  Eastham,  were 
the  purchasers. 

•  Narrative.  7a— 75. 

t  Captain  Mare's  account  of  "The  Warr  in  N.  E.  visibly  ended/'  &c.  in  our  Iitdias 
Cbroniclb.  X  Potter's  Narraganset,  98. 

^  He,  however,  reserved  the  right  "  to  gett  eeder  barke  in  the  swamps." 
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June  10, 1670,  Tuspaquinand  his  son  WtUiam  sold  for  £&,  to  Edward  Gnm, 
**  ill  the  behalf  of  the  court  of  Piimouth,"  <<  all  that  our  meddow  that  lyeth 
in  or  neare  the  town  of  Middlebeny,"  on  the  west  side  of  a  tract  belonging 
to  John  Alden  and  Cvntltmi  Southwarikj  ^and  is  between  Assowamsett  Pond 
and  Taunton  path,  being  in  three  parsells  vpon  three  brookes ;"  also  another 
parcel  on  the  other  side  of  Taunton  path.  Witnessed  by  ^  Atvi^  the  wife 
of  Tumaquvn^  and  two  English. 

80  June,  1672,  T^Mpaautn,  ^sachem  of  Namassakett,  and  Mardowapuet 
alias  WiUiam  his  8on,'^8ell  to  Edward  Gray  and  JodoM  Window^  lands  on 
the  easterly  side  of  Assowanuiett,  to  begin  where  Namasket  River  falleth 
out  of  the  pond,  and  so  south  by  the  pond ;  thence  by  perishable  bounds 
to  Tugpaqux/Cs  Pond,  and  so  home  to  the  lands  formerly  sold  to  Htwry 
Wood, 

3  July,  1673,  TVipogum  and  his  son  WUliam  sell  to  Benjamin  Church  of 
Duxborough,  house  carpenter,  and  John  Tomman  of  Barnstable,  lands  about 
Middleborough,  fw  which  they  paid  him  £la.  It  is  described  as  *^  lying  att 
and  neare  the  township  of  Miadleberry,"  bounded  westerly  by  a  river  c^led 
Monhiggen,  which  runs  into  a  pond  called  OttUquasett^  and  so  by  a  cedar 
swamp  to  Tu»paqtM$  Pond;  thence  by  Heary  fFoofPs  land  to  a  place 
called  PoduAoquetL  Nahudset  River  is  named  as  a  northern  boundary ;  and 
the  two  *<  places  "  called  Tuacomanesl  and  Maasapanoh  are  also  named,  like- 
wise a  pond  called  Sniptuettj  and  a  ^  river's  mouth  called  TtqfpatueU  which 
runneth  into  a  pond  called  QtdUitwashetL"  Two  English,  Sam  Harry,  and 
Joseph  of  Namasket,  were  witnesses. 

1  November  1673,  WUliam  Watuspaquin,  JhsoMda,  TMas  and  Bewat,  for 
£10  sell  to  three  English  of  Barnstable  a  tract  of  land  bounded  by  Que- 
taquash  Pond  northerfy,  by  Quetaquash  River  easterly,  Snepetuitt  Pond,  &c 

14  May,  1675^  the  two  Tumaqwna,  father  and  son,  *^  make  over  to  John 
TompBon,  OmaUmi  Soulhworlh^  and  others,  of  Middleborough,  <*all  that  tract 
of  land  which  we  now  have  in  possession,  caUed  commonly  Assowanwd 
neck  or  necks,  and  places  adjacent,"  as  a  security  against  the  claims  of  others, 
<&c.  of  other  lands  deeded  at  the  same  time ;  i(  therefore,  they  are  not  dis- 
turbed in  the  possession  of  the  former  lands  deeded,  then  they  *<are  not  to 
be  outed  of  Assawamsett  neck."  PoUaufo,  alias  Danid,  Poyvum,  Pagati,*  alias 
Jo^hj  were  witnesses 

For  the  land  deeded  they  received  £33,  ^  sterling."  It  consisted  of  uplands 
and  meadows  about  the  pond  called  JVmwoket,  Q}dticua,i  &C.,  and,  judging 
from  tlie  price  paid,  was,  no  doubt,  a  very  urge  tract 

Thus  are  a  few  of  the  acts  of  fTottupof utn  sketched  previous  to  the  war. 
We  are  now  to  trace  his  operations  in  quite  another  sphere.    In  our  opinion, 
Mr.  Hubbard  was  right  in  styling  him  ^  tlie  next  noted  captain  to  PhiUp^  but 
uld  Tatpaqwn  ''the  Black-sachem's  son."    He  does  not 


erroneously  calls 

appear  to  have  known  of  the'son  WUliam,    Indeed,  we  hear  nothing  of  him 

in  the  war,  but  it  is  probable  he  shared  the  fate  of  his  fiither. 

In  the  spring  of  1676,  7\i»paqvin  was  marching  from  place  to  place  with 
about  300  men,  and  was  doubtless  in  high  expectation  of  humbling  the 
pride  of  his  enemies,  and,  but  for  PhUip^a  western  disasters,  occasioned  by 
the  disaffection  of  his  Pocomptucks  ana  others,  his  expectations  miffht  have 
been  realized.  It  was  doubtless  under  his  direction  that  19  buildings  in 
Scituate  were  burnt  on  20  April ;  and  on  the  8  May,  had  not  a  shower  pre- 
vented, most,  if  not  all,  the  houses  in  Bridgewater  would  have  shared  the 
same  fate.  Ttt&paquin  was  known  to  have  led  his  men  in  this  attack^ 
The  inhabitants  exerted  themselv^  to  repel  the  Indians,  but,  conscious  of 
their  strength,  they  maintained  their  ground  until  the  next  day,  when  they 
retreated.  Notwithstanding  the  rain,  they  succeeded  in  burning  17  buildings 
before  they  decamped. 

On  11  May,  1676,  there  were  eleven  houses  and  five  bams  burnt  in  Plim- 
outh,  and  a  few  weeks  afler,  seven  houses  more  and  two  barns.    These 

*  Two  names,  probably ;  but  in  the  MS.  there  is  no  comma  between,  as  is  oAen  the  cafte. 
t  Tiiicvi,  probably  now. 

X  Mr.  Hubbard  says,  (Nar.  71.)  the  Indians  were  led  by  one  TuBguogtfif  but  we  are  satis- 
&ed  Tutpaquin  is  meant. 
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were  probably  such  as  were  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  village,  and 
had  chiefly  been  deserted.  This  **  mischief  was  attributed  to  7\c^ME^tit 
and  his  men« 

About  this  time,  Benjamin  Church  was  commissioned  by  the  government 
of  Plimouth  to  lead  parties  in  different  directions  over  the  colony ;  and  from 
the  time  he  coounenced  operations,  the  Indians  found  but  few  opportunities 
to  do  mischief  in  Plimoutn  colony. 

Jhiapaquin  still  kept  his  groundin  the  Assawomset  country,  and  for  a  long 
time  baffled  all  the  skill  Captain  Vhureh  was  master  of  in  his  endeavors  to  take 
him  prisoner.  Onurdi  received  his  commission  24  July,  1676^  and  the  same 
night  set  out  on  an  expedition  against  JSiapaquin,  His  Indian  scouts  brought 
him  before  da^  upon  a  company  of  his  people  in  Middleborough,  every  one 
of  whom  fell  mto  his  hands.  How  many  there  were,  Ckunh  does  not  say. 
He  took  them  directly  to  Plimouth,  "and  disposed  of  them  all,"  except  ** one 
J^yy,  who,  proving  very  ingenious  and  faithful  to  him  in  informing  where 
other  parcels  of  the  Indians  harbored,  Capt  Church  promised  him,  that  if 
he  continued  to  be  feithful  to  him,  he  should  not  be  sold  out  of  the  countrv, 
but  should  be  his  waitinff  man,  to  take  care  of  his  horse,  &C.,  and  accord- 
ing he  served  himfiuthndly  as  long  as  he  lived.*** 

Thus  strengthened  by  TiMfoquin^a  own  men,  Church  pursued  his  successes 
with  manifold  advantage.  There  was  a  small  tribe  residing  near  Munponset 
Pond,  which  was  next  captured  without  loss  on  either  side,  and  there  viras 
henceforth  scarcely  a  week  passed  wherein  he  did  not  capture  some  of  these 
people. 

Not  long  after  this,  it  was  found  that  Tuspajuin  had  encamped  about 
AssawomBet,  and  Chareh  set  out  on  an  expediuon  there ;  but  finding  Oid 
Tuspaqum  was  ready  for  him  at  the  neck  between  the  two  great  ponds,  f  he 
was  glad  to  make  the  best  of  his  way  on  towards  Acushnet  and  Dartmouth. 
As  he  was  crossing  Assawomset  neck,  a  scout  firom  Tu8paq%M8  camp  fired 
upon  him,  but  did  nim  no  injury. 

Meanwhile  the  great  jSnnaneon  having  been  smprised  by  the  indefatigable 
Churdi,  Tuspaqwn  saw  no  chance  of  holding  out  long ;  he  therefore  appears 
afterwards  only  intent  upon  keeping  out  of  the  way  of  the  English.  This 
could  not  be  long  reasonably  expected,  as  their  scouts  were  rangmg  in  every 
direction. 

On  4  Sept  1676^  according  to  Ckurch^s  account,  JhupaaiMa  companv 
were  encamped  near  Sippican,  doing  ^  great  damage  to  the  Enfflish  in  kill- 
ing their  cattle,  horses  and  swine.^  The  next  day.  Church  and  his  rangers 
were  in  their  neighborhood,  and,  afler  observing  their  situation,  which  was 
**  sitting  round  their  fires  in  a  thick  place  of  bruch,'^  in  seeming  safety,  the 
captain ''ordered  every  man  to  creep  as  he  did;  and  surrounded  them  by 
creeping  as  near  as  they  could,  till  they  should  be  dbcovered,  and  then  to 
run  on  upon  them,  and  take  them  alive,  if  possible,  (for  their  prisoners  were 
their  pay.)  They  did  so,  taking  every  one  that  was  at  the  fires,  not  one 
escaping.  Upon  examination,,  they  agreed  in  their  story,  that  they  belonged 
to  Tispaquinf  who  was  gone  vvith  John  Bump  and  one  more  to  Agawom  and 
Sipican  to  kill  horses,  and  were  not  expected  back  in  two  or  three  days.''§ 
Cnurch  proceeds:  "  This  same  JHspaquin  had  been  a  ^reat  captain,  and  the 
Indians  reported  that  he  was  such  a  great  pouwau,  [priest  or  conjurer,^  that 
no  bullet  could  enter  him.  Capt  Clwrch  said  he  would  not  have  him  killed, 
for  there  was  a  war  broke  out  m  the  eastern  part  of  the  country,  and  he 
would  have  him  saved  to  go  with  them  to  fight  the  eastern  Indians.  Agree- 
ably, he  left  two  old  squaws  of  the  prisoners,  and  bid  them  tarry  there  until 
thenr  Captain  Tispaquxn  returned,  and  to  tell  him,  that  Chunh  had  been 
there,  and  had  taken  his  wife,  children  and  company,  and  carried  them 
down  to  Plymouth ;  and  would  spare  all  their  lives,  and  his  too,  if  he  would 


•  CTittncA,  Narrative,  31. 

t  Jusl  below  where  SanmsofCt  tavern  now  stands. 

X  I  suspect  Mr.  Hubbara  mistakes  the  situation  of  this  place,  in  saying  it  was  ''  in  LakCi- 
bam,  upon  Pocasset  neck/'  Church  is  so  unrewarding  of  all  geography,  that  it  is  quite  un- 
eeitain  where  it  was.    If  it  were  near  Sippican,  it  was  a  long:  wa\'  (rom  any  part  of  Pocasset 

(  By  this  it  seems  the  place  might  have  been  as  far  off  as  Pocasset. 
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come  down  to  them  and  bring  the  other  two  that  were  with  him,  and  they 
should  be  his  soldiers,  &c  Capt  Church  then  returned  to  Plymouth,  leav- 
ing the  old  squaws  well  proyided  for,  and  bisket  for  Tupaquin  when  he 
returned." 

This  Ckureh  called  laying  a  trap  for  Tuspcfqmn,  and  it  turned  out  as  he 
expected.  We  shall  now  see  with  what  udth  the  English  acted  on  this 
occasion.  Chureh  had  assured  him  that,  if  he  gave  himself  up,  he  should 
not  be  killed,  but  he  was  not  at  Plimouth  when  Tkupaquin  came  in,  having 
ffone  to  Boston  on  business  for  a  few  days;  <<but  when  he  returned  he 
round,  to  his  griefj  the  heads  of  Annawonj  Tispctqutfif  &c.  cut  off,  which 
were  the  last  of  PkUifi  friends  " ! 

It  is  true  that  those  who  were  known  to  have  been  personally  engaged  in 
killing  the  Enelish  were,  in  the  time  of  the  ffreatest  danger,  cut  oil  from 
pardon  by  a  Taw ;  that  time  had  now  passed  away,  and, like  many  other 
laws  of  exigency,  it  should  then  have  been  considered  a  dead  letter ;  leaving 
out  of  tlie  case  the  faith  and  promise  of  their  best  servant,  Churdi,  View 
it,  therefore,  in  any  li^ht,  ana  nothing  can  be  found  to  justify  this  flagrant 
inroad  upon  that  pronuse.  To  give  to  the  conduct  of  the  Plimouth  govern- 
ment a  pretext  tor  this  murder,  (a  milder  expression  I  cannot  use,)  Mr. 
Hubhcard  says,  Thispaquin  having  pretended  that  a  bullet  could  not  penetrate 
him,  trial  or  his  invulnerableness  was  resolved  upon.  So  he  was  placed  as 
a  mark  to  shoot  at,  and  ^'he  fell  down  at  the  first  shot" ! 

This  was  doubtless  the  end  of  numerous  others,  as  we  infer  from  the 
following  passage  in  Dr.  Mtdha^a  Prevalenct  of  Prater.  He  asks, 
''Where  are  the  six  Narrafanset  sachems,  with  all  their  captains,  and  coun- 
sellors? Where  are  the  Nipmuck  sachems,  with  their  captains*  and  coun- 
sellors? Where  is  Philip  and  Squaw-sachan  of  Pocasset,  with  all  their 
captains  and  counsellors  r  God  do  so  to  all  the  implacable  enemies  of 
Christ,  and  of  his  people  in  N.  England"! !  The  next  of  PMip^s  captains, 
in  our  arrangement,  is 

TATOSuJV,  also  a  great  captain  in  the  wiy*  of  1675.  It  seems  rather  un- 
certain whether  he  were  a  Narraganset  or  Wampanoag.  He  (or  one 
bearing  the  same  name)  si^ed  the  treaty  made  with  the  Narragansets  in 
the  beginning  of  the  war.  It  is  quite  certain  that  his  residence  afterwards 
was  in  Sandwich,  since  Rochester ;  *  and  when  he  signed  the  treaty  just 
named,  it  is  probable  he  was  only  among  the  Narragansets  upon  a  mission 
or  visit  He  was  a  son  of  the  ''noted  Sam  Barrow,**  but  of  his  own 
family,  or  whether  he  had  any,  we  are  not  informed. 

We  first  meet  with  Tatosorij^  or,  as  his  name  is  commonly  printed,  7\><o- 
aon,  in  1666,  in  the  respectable  company  of  Mr.  Secretary  Mnrton  of  Plim- 
outh, and  Aeanootus,  frannooj  two  "  graue  and  sage  Indians,"  and  a  number 
more,  of  whose  characters  we  are  not  so  weH  prepared  to  speak.  Amonr 
this  assemblage  he  is  only  conspicuous,  however,  as  a  witness  to  a  deed  of 
the  lands  upon  fVeequaruxtt  neck.  Mr.  Mortan^s  name  follows  T\xio9on%  on 
this  instrument 

There  was  a  general  disarming  of  the  Indians  in  1671,  as  will  elsewhere 
be  mentioned.    Among  a  great  number  ordered  to  appear  at  Plimouth  the« 
same  year,  to  bind  themselves  more  strongly  in  allegiance  to  the  English, 
we  find  the  name  of  Tatoson^  or,  as  his  name  was  then  written,  Tcadozen, 
Also  Toby,  alias  JS/avhnocomwtt,  |  and  WUl,  alias  ffiaskawanncu 

On  the  12th  of  June,  1676,  several  Indians,  who  had  been  sent  in  by 
Bradford  and  Ckureh,  were  "  convented  before  the  councell "  at  Plimouth ; 
being  "  such  of  them  as  were  accused  of  working  viisufferable  mischeifle 
vpon  some  of  ours.**    Among  them  was  one  named  Watukpoo,  or,  as  he 

*  On  the  right  of  the  main  road,  as  yoa  pass  from  Matapoisel  to  Rochester  village,  and 
about  two  miles  from  the  former,  at  a  small  distance  from  the  road,  is  a  kind  of  island  in  a 
miiy  swamp.  Upon  this,  it  is  said,  was  TatOBcr^t  camp.  This  island  is  connected  by  an 
isthmus  to  the  main  land. 


t  So  almost  always  in  the  MSS, 
t  Sometimes  called  Toby  CoU. 
and  fell  into  the  hands  of  Captain  Church j  as 


X  Sometimes  called  Toby  CoU.    The  same,  we  conclude,  who  joined  PkUip  afterwards, 
"-       '    ^'  aid  bis  mother,  and  many  more  at  tne  same  lime. 
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WHS  often  called,  7\ffyao.^    Against  him,  seyeial  charges  were  brought,  such 
as  his  gOKD^  off  to  the  enemy,  and  trying  to  deceive  the  governor  ahout  the 

Eroepect  of  war ;  telling  him  that  PhU%p*$  men  had  deserted  Imu,  and  that 
e  had  only  a  few  old  men  and  boys  remaining.  At  this  time  were  present 
three  other  Indians,  whose  names  were  ^oo3oodb,  ^^umapawhan  and  Joknr 
num.  The  two  first  were  accused  by  a  squaw  of  destroying  Ckerk^i  garrison 
at  Eel  River  in  Plimouth,  and  murdering  the  inhabitants.  This  had  been 
done  on  the  12  March  previous,  and  with  such  secrecy  and  effect,  that  the 
Bnglish  knew  not  whom  to  accuse  of  iL  Many  supposed  that  Wiaiusvaquin 
conducted  the  affidr,  and  Mr.  Hubhcard  charees  it  upon  him  without  nesita- 
tion,  but  it  is  now  quite  certain  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  as  in  the 
sequel  we  shall  show. 

The  two  just  mentioned,  finding  themselves  detected,  accused  their  fellow 
prisoner,  JbAn-ntim.  It  appears  that  JVuin  not  only  owned  himself  guilty  of 
this  charge,  but  acknowledged,  also,  that  he  was  concerned  in  the  murder  of 
<*  Jaeob  Jmtdid  and  his  wife,  and  Min  Popt^  f  and  soe  oentance  of  death  was 
pronounced  against  them,  which  accordingly  emediately  was  executed." 

Before  these  were  executed,  they  implicated  a  fourtn,  whose  name  was 
KcwEENABff.  Although  Tato9(m  commanded  the  company  that  put  to  deaUi 
the  people  at  Clark^a  garrison,  yet  Keweenam  set  the  expedition  on  foot  He 
lived  at  Sandwich,  and  was  probably  one  of  Tatoaon^$  men.  However,  on 
Saturday,  the  11  March,  he  was  at  Mr.  WtUiam  Cicark%  and  observed  how 
every  part  of  the  ^urison  was  conditioned.  He  then  went  to  his  chie^ 
Tatosouy  and  told  him  that  it  could  be  easily  taken,  as  it  was  but  slightly 
Ibnified ;  and  that  the  next  day,  being  Swiday,  would  be  the  proper  time  to 
execute  their  plan,  as  the  residents  would  mosdv  be  gone  to  meeting ;  "  and 
in  case  they  left  a  man  at  home,  or  so,  they  might  soon  dispatch  him.'' 

This  intelligence  was  pleasing  to  Tatoaon,  and  he  found  himself  at  the 
head  of  ten  warriors  the  same  day.  Their  names  were  as  follows :  Woo- 
nashenakj  Musauashj  fFapanpotoeUj' 2\nn,  **the  son  of  Tataaan^a  brother," 
UtUoow^aty  ana  Tom  Picmt ;  which,  with  the  three  before  named,  made  up 
the  whole  company.  Commencing  their  march  before  night,  they  arrived 
in  the  borders  of  Plimouth,  where  they  lay  concealed  until  the  people  had 

Sme  to  public  worship.  About  10  o'clock  in  the  morning,  they  came  upon 
e  garrison,  which  fell  easily  into  their  hands.  After  killing  all  they  met 
^-itb,  they  took  what  plunder  they  could  carry,  and  bumed  the  builcungs ; 
then  again  dispersed  into  the  woods. 

There  were  some  of  two  other  families  in  this  garrison,  mostly  women 
and  children.  Three  only  were  of  Mr.  Ckarfds  family,  but  there  were  eight 
others  belonging  to  the  other  two.  Mrs.  Elixabdh  Cksrk^  X  ^^^  ^^  the  heads 
of  the  family,  was  among  the  slain.  § 

*  This  Indian,  whom  we  shall  have  occasion  several  times  to  mention,  was  not  one  of  those 
sent  in  by  Bradford,  as  appears  from  Mather,  (Brief  Hist.  40.)  bat  they  "  informed  that  a 
Uondy  Indian  called  Tuckpoo,  (who  the  last  summer  murdered  a  man  of  Boston,  at  Namas- 
ket,)  with  about  30  Indians  more,  was  at  a  place  within  16  miles  of  Plimouth."  Ei|;l:t 
Eiiglisb  and  fourteen  Indians  succeeded  in  taking  them  all,  and  Tuckpoo  was  immediately 
cscecated. 

t  The  murder  of  these  people  is  supposed  to  be  referred  to  by  Mr.  Hubbard  in  his 
"  Table."  The  passage  follows :  "  In  June,  1676,  [1675  7]  a  man  and  a  woman  were  slain  by 
the  Indians ;  another  woman  was  wounded  and  taken ;  but  because  she  had  kept  an  Indian 
child  before,  so  much  kindpess  was  showed  her,  as  that  she  was  sent  back,  after  they  had 
dressed  her  wound ;  the  Indians  guarded  her  till  she  came  within  sight  of  the  English.'^  Mr. 
MUchd  informs  us  that  the  name  of  the  wounded  woman  was  Dorotku  Haywood,  See  2  CtJL 
Mtss.HiMt.Boe.y\\.lS9. 


J  We  relate  all  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  MS.  records,  but  the  author  of  the  Prueni  8taU, 
Sk.  furnishes  the  following  valuable  facts :  "  About  this  time,  [his  last  date  mentioned  being 
14  March,]  one  Mr.  Clarke'8  wife,  children,  and  all  his  family,  at  his  farm-house,  two  miles 
fiom  Plimouth,  were  surprised  and  killed,  except  one  boy,  who  was  knockt  down,  and  left  for 
dead,  but  afterwards  taken  upi  and  revived.  The  house  they  plundered  of  provision  and 
goods  to  a  great  value;  eight  complete  arms,  30/.  [lb,'\  of  powder,  with  an  answerable  quaa 
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Keweenam  was  beheaded,  but  how  the  other  three  were  disposed  of^  we 
are  not  informed ;  it  is  very  probable  that  the  whole  numbe)*  suffered  in  due 
time.  At  the  trial  of  Ketceenam  and  the  other  three,  some  of  them  pleaded 
that  the  governor's  proclamation  was  now  their  protection ;  from  which  it 
would  seem  that  they  had  surrendered  themselves.  But  there  was  none  to 
plead  their  case,  except  their  accusers,  and  they  explained  things  in  their 
own  way.  The  court  said,  "Forasmuch  as  the  council  had  Before  this 
engaged  to  several  Indians  desirous  to  come  in  and  tender  themselves  to 
mercy,  that  they  should  find  favor  in  so  doing:  it  was  fully  made  known  to 
such  Indians  as  were  then  present,  that  the  said  engagement  toaa  to  be  under- 
stood tciih  exoepHon  against  such  as  by  murder  as  above  said  had  so  acted, 
and  not  against  such  as  killed  his  enemie  in  the  field  in  a  souldierlike  way." 

This  kind  of  argument  would  answer  among  duelists,  but  when  did  the 
Indians  agree  to  fight  the  English  according  to  their  rules  of  war  ?  The 
fonner  might  with  equal  propriety  demand  that  the  English  should  conform 
to  their  manner,  and  not  depend  on  their  numbers,  forts,  and  superior 
weapons. 

Although  the  miu-der  at  Clark^s  garrison  was  one  of  those  horrible  acts 
in  Indian  warfare,  which  would  justify  the  most  rigid  retaliation,  still,  as  the 
English  began  the  war,  they  had  no  right  to  expect  but  that  it  would  be 
prosecuted  by  the  Indians  in  all  the  ways  at  their  conunand.  On  this  ground 
thephilanthroi)ist  will  ever  condemn  the  severity  of  the  English. 

When  Captain  Church  came  upon  Ph^  and  a  greatnum^r  of  his  people, 
the  3d  of  Auffust,  1676,  **  Tispaqwitif  Toioaon,  &c/*  prevented  the  entire 
destruction  of^some  of  them,  oy  combating  the  English  whilo  their  chief 
and  others  extricated  themselves  from  a  small  swamp  into  which  they  had 
fled.  "In  this  swamp  skirmish  Capt  Ckurth  vrith  his  two  men  which 
always  ran  by  his  side  as  his  guard,  met  with  three  of  the  enemy,  two  of 
which  surrendered  themselves,  and  the  captain's  guard  seized  them ;  but 
the  other,  being  a  great  stout  surly  fellow,  with  his  two  locks  ty'd  up  with 
red,  and  a  great  rattlesnake's  skm  hanging  to  the  baclc  part  of  his  head, 
(whom  Capt  Church  concluded  to  be  Totoson,)  ran  jfrom  them  into  the 
swamp.  Capt  Church  in  person  pursued  him  close,  till,  coming  pretty  near 
up  with  him,  presented  his  gun  between  his  shoulders,  but  it  missing  fire, 
the  Indian  perceiving  it,  turned  and  presented  at  Capt  Churdt,  and  missing 
fire  also,  (their  ^ns  taking  wet  with  the  foe  and  dew  of  the  morning,]  but 
the  Indian  tuminff  short  for  another  run,  his  foot  trip'd  in  a  small  grape- 
vine, and  he  fell  nat  on  his  face.  Capt  Church  was  by  this  time  up  with 
him  and  struck  the  muzzle  of  his  gun  an  inch  and  an  half  into  the  back 
part  of  his  head,  which  dispatched  him  without  another  blow.  But  Capt 
Church  looking  behind  him  saw  Totown,  the  Indian  whom  he  tho't  he  had 
killed,  come  flying  at  him  like  a  dragon ;  but  this  happened  to  be  fair  in 
sight  of  the  guard  that  were  set  to  keep  the  prisoners,  who  spying  Totoaon 
and  others  that  were  following  him,  in  the  very  seasonable  juncture  made 
a  shot  upon  them,  and  rescued  their  captain,  though  he  was  in  no  small 
danger  from  his  friends'  bullets,  for  some  came  so  near  him  that  he  thou^t 
he  telt  the  wind  of  them."  *  The  celebrated  Church,  in  the  skirmishes  he 
had  in  these  two  days,  August  1  and  2,  took  and  killed  173  Indians. 

Little  more  than  a  monui  after  the  fall  of  PkUip,  Church  surprised  Tato* 
ions  whole  company,  about  SOpersons.  He  was  the  last  that  was  left  of  the 
fiimily  of  Barrow;  and,  says  Church,  "the  wretch  reflecting  upon  the  miser- 
able condition  he  had  brought  himself  into,  his  heart  became  a  stone  within 
him,  and  he  died.  The  old  squaw  [that  Church  had  employed  to  persuade 
him  to  submit]  flung  a  few  leaves  and  brush  over  him-— came  into  Sandwich, 
and  gave  this  account  of  his  death ;  and  offered  to  show  them  where  she  left 
his  body,  but  never  had  an  opportunity,  for  she  immediately  fell  sick  and 
died  also." 

The  fate  of  the  fiither  of  Tahaoti  does  not  so  much  excite  sympathy,  afl 

tity  of  lead  for  ballets,  and  150/.  in  ready  money  \  the  said  Mr.  Claark  himself  narrowly 
escaping  their  cruelly,  by  beinr  at  that  instant  at  a  meetinir.'' 
♦  Hist  PAi/tp»#  >Var,  41. 
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does  that  of  the  aon,  but  is  odo  of  those  cases  more  calculated  to  arouse  the 
fiercer  passious.  The  old  chief  fell  into  the  hands  of  Captain  Chwrek^  in  one 
of  his  successful  expeditions  in  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Cod.  Chunk  says,  in 
bis  history,  that  he  was  <*  as  noted  a  rogue  as  any  among  the  enemy."  Cap- 
tain Church  told  him  that  the  ffoyemment  would  not  permit  him  to  crant 
bun  quarter,  **  because  of  his  umuman  murders  and  barbarities,''  and  there 
fore  ordered  him  to  prepare  for  execution.  "^  Barrow  replied,  that  the  sen 
tence  of  death  against  hmi  was  just,  and  that  indeed  he  was  ashamed  to  live 
any  longer,  and  desired  no  more  favor,  than  to  smoke  a  whiff  of  tobacco 
before  his  execution.  When  he  had  taken  a  few  whifis,  he  said,  *  I  am 
ready;'  upon  which  one  of  Captain  ChurdCs  Indians  sunk  his  hatchet  into 
bis  brains." 

TMSHQ,*  or  TY^KS\  «  was  the  next  noian  to  PhUip,^  says  Church ;  there 
were  others  also  said  to  be  "next  to  him,"  and  it  may  to  aU  reconciled  by 
supposing  these  chiefs  as  having  the  chief  command  over  particular  tribes. 
Mr.  HvbSardt  says  only  this  of  me  famous  Tiashq:  *^ln  June  last,  [1676,]  one 
TKaahq,  a  great  captain  of  Philip%  his  wife  and  child,  or  children,  being 
taken,  though  he  escaped  himself  at  frst,  yet  came  since  and  surrendered 
himself!"  Dr.  /.  Mather,  writing  under  date  of  22  July,  1676,  savs  it  was  *^  this 
week"  that  Captain  Chiardi  and  his  Indian  soldiers  fell  upon  Tiashq  and  his 
company.  It  appears  therefore  that  Mr.  H%iihard  is  in  error,  as  the  account 
^ven  by  Church  corroborates  that  of  Mather,  who  speaks  thus  of  his  opera- 
tions :  ''It  having  been  his  manner  when  he  taketh  any  Indians  by  a  promise 
of  fiivor  to  them,  in  case  they  acquit  themselves  well,  to  set  them  an  hunting 
afler  more  of  these  wolves,  whereby  the  worst  of  them  sometimes  do  sin- 
gular gOKod  service  in  findinig^  out  the  rest  of  their  bloody  fellows.  In  one  of 
Diese  skirmishes,  Tiashq,  PhdijPa  chief  captain,  ran  away  leaving  his  gun  be- 
hind him,  and  his  s^uaw,  who  was  taken."  §  These  Indian  soldiers,  who 
performed  this  exploit,  were  forced  upon  it  bjr  Chunh.  They  had  been 
seeking  Indians  about  Aponaganset  River,  and  discovered  that  a  large  com- 
pany of  them  had  just  been  gathering  the  apples  at  a  deserted  settlement  on 
the  east  side  of  it  The  English  ana  Indians  immediately  pursued  in  their 
track.  II  "  Traveling  three  rniles  or  more,  they  came  into  the  country  road, 
where  the  track  parted:  one  parcel  steered  towards  the  west  end  of  the 
great  cedar  swamp,  and  the  other  to  the  east  end.  The  captain  halted  and 
told  his  Indian  souldiers  that  they  had  heard  as  well  as  he  what  some  men 
had  said  at  Plymouth  about  them,1f  &C.,  that  now  was  a  good  opportunity  for 
each  party  to  prove  themselves.  The  track  bein(^  divi<&d,  they  should  fol- 
low one,  and  the  English  the  other,  being  equal  m  number.  The  Indians 
declined  the  motion,  and  were  not  willinff  to  move  any  where  without  him : 
said  Hviy  shoxdd  not  think  thtmsdves  soft  wdhovi  km.  But  the  captain  insisting 
upon  it,  they  submitted.  He  gave  tne  Indians  their  choice  to  follow  which 
track  they  pleased.  They  replied,  Thm  were  Ugkt  and  Me  to  traod,  tkartfore 
if  he  pleased  they  wovM  take  the  west  track.  And  appointing  the  ruins  of  John 
Coolcs  house  at  Cushnet  **  for  the  place  to  meet  at,  eadi  company  set  out 
briskly  to  try  their  fortunes."  ff  "Wnen  the  parties  met,  «they  very  remark- 
ably fbund  that  the  number  tiiat  each  company  had  taken  and  slain  was 
equal  The  Indians  had  killed  three  of  the  enemv,  and  taken  63  prisoners, 
as  the  English  had  done  before  them."t|  Both  iHuties  were  much 
rejoiced  at  their  successes,  but  the  Indians,  told  Captain  Vhunh  ^  that  they  had 
missed  a  brave  opportunity  by  parting.  They  came  upon  a  great  town  of 
the  enemy,  viz :  Captain  Tifuk^  company.     [TSfaeke  was  the  next  man  to 

•  Hubbard,  Mather,  f  CJmrch.  X  Narrative,  106. 

6  Brief  Hist  4S.  |  Church,  S3. 

IT  The  detesuiiion  in  wMcb  the  Indians  were  held  by  "  some  men."  in  many  oiber  places  as 
well  as  in  Plimouth,  will  oAen  appear  in  this  work.  Such  people  could  know  nothing  of 
hiuian  nature,  and  many  woald  not  have  believed  the  Indians  capable  of  good  actions,  though 
mie/rom  the  dead  had  assured  them  they  were. 

**  Abbreviated  from  Arushnet.  See  Douglass,  Summary,  i.  403,  who  writer  it  Accushnol. 
Thus  many  Indian  names  are  changed.  Instead  of  Aponagan<<et,  wo  hear  Ponasamrt,  and 
for  Asoncl,  Sonet,  4&c.    Cushnet  is  the  river  on  which  New  Bedford  and  Fairliaveu  slaud. 

tt  Church,  34.  \X  Ibid.  3G. 
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PkUip,)  They  fired  upon  the  enemy  before  they  were  discovered,  and  ran 
upon  them  with  a  shout  The  men  ran  and  left  their  wives  and  children, 
and  many  of  them  their  guns.  They  took  ThfctM  wife  and  son,  and  thought 
that  if  their  captain  and  the  English  company  had  been  with  them  they 
might  have  taken  some  hundreds  of  them,  and  now  thev  determined  not  to 
part  any  more."  •  This  transaction,  in  the  opinion  of  Cfaptain  Chrarch^  was  a 
**•  remarkable  providence,"  inasmuch,  perhaps,  as  the  equalit^r  of  their  suc- 
cesses prevented  either  party  firom  boasting,  or  claiming  superiority  over  the 
other.  Nevertheless,  Ckitnh  adds. — ^  But  the  Indians  had  the  K>rtune  to 
lake  more  arms  than  the  English."  It  would  add  not  a  little,  perhaps,  to 
the  gratification  of  the  reader,  could  he  know  the  name  of  the  Indian  captain 
in  this  far-famed  exploit,  or  even  that  of  one  of  his  men ;  but  at  present  they 
are  hid  alike  from  us  and  from  him. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Cki^  women  eansnicuous  in  PhiUp*s  war — Magnus — Ifer  country  and  rdaHons-^ 
Her  capture  ana  death — ^Awashohks — Is  greatly  annoyed  in  the  events  of  1671 — 
Her  men  disarmed — PkiUp's  endeavors  to  engage  her  against  the  English — Church 
prevents  her — Is  finally  in  the  power  of  Philip — Reclaimed  by  Church — Som*  par- 
Uculars  of  her  family. 

Although,  before  we  had  finished  the  life  of  Weetamooy  we  deemed  it 
proper  to  have  deferred  it  to  this  chapter,  but  as  we  had  been  led  rather  im- 
perceptibly into  many  particulars  concerning  her  in  that  place,!  we  could 
not  break  off*  our  narrative  without  a  greater  impropriety  than  an  omission 
here  would  have  been,  and  shall  thererore  begin  here  with  one  of  her  con- 
temporaries, the  bare  facts  in  whose  life  are  sufficient  to  maintain  a  high 
interest,  we  believe,  in  the  mind  of  every  reader. 

MAGJSrUS  was  souaw-sachem  of  some  part  of  the  extensive  country  of 
the  Narragansets,  ana  was  known  by  several  names  at  different  and  the  same 
times ;  as  Old  Queerif  Sunk  Squaw;i  Quoia/Ten,  and  MatantucL  She  married 
Alriksahj  or  Mexanif  a  son  of  Cammicus,  and  was  sister  to  J^nigrd.  She  had 
two  sons,  ScuUup  and  Qwauaquenud  otherwise  Queqtiegunenty  called  by  the 
English  Gideon,  and  a  daugnter  named  QuinemiqueL  These  two  died  young. 
Gideon  was  alive  as  late  as  1661 ;  SeuUvp,  and  a  sister  also,  in  1664.  She 
was,  in  1675,  one  ''of  the  six  present  sachems  of  the  whole  Narraganset 
country." 

In  the  beginning  of  PkU/ip'$  war,  the  English  army,  to  cause  the  Narragan- 
sets to  fi^ht  for  them,  whom  they  had  always  abused  and  treated  with  con- 
tempt, smce  before  the  cutting  off*  of  AEomtunnomoh^s  head,  marched  into 
their  country,  but  could  not  meet  with  a  single  sachem  of  the  natfon.  They 
fell  in  with  a  few  of  their  people,  who  could  not  well  secrete  themselves, 
and  who  concluded  a  long  treaty  of  mere  verbosity,  the  import  of  which  they 
could  know  but  little,  and  doubtless  cared  less ;  for  when  the  army  left  their 
country,  they  joined  again  in  the  war. 

We  hear  no  more  of  her  until  the  next  year,  when  herself  and  a  lar^ 
company  of  her  men  were  discovered  by  Maior  Talcoty  on  the  2  July,  m 
Narraganset.  The  English  scouts  discovered  them  from  a  hill,  having 
pitched  their  tents  in  a  valley  in  the  vicinity  of  a  swamp,  as  was  usually 
their  custom.  About  300  of  the  English,  mounted  upon  fleet  horses,  divided 
into  two  squadrons,  and  fell  upon  them  before  they  were  aware  of  their  ap- 
proach, and  made  a  great  slaughter  of  them.  The  Mohegans  and  Pequots  came 
upon  them  in  the  centre,  wlule  the  horsemen  beset  them  on  each  side,  and 

•  Church,  36.  t  Book  iii.  chap.  1. 

J  TrumbuUf  i.  847.  from  Hubhard,  I  suppose,  i.  61.  Female  chiefs  were  called  taunks  by 
ihe  Indians,  which  signified  ivife  of  the  sachem ;  but  writers,  beinr  ignorant  of  that  fact, 
ihoueht  it  a  proper  name  of  a  particular  person,  and  hence  the  appelTalions  of  Snuke,  Sunke, 
Snexe,  &,c.  applied  to  Magnus. 
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thin  prevented  many  from  escaping  into  the  sivamp.  When  all  were  killed 
and  taken  within  the  encampment.  Captain  Neumary^  who  commanded  the 
horsemen,  dismounted,  and  with  his  men  rushed  mto  the  swamp,  where, 
without  resistance,  thev  killed  a  hundred,  and  made  mSny  prisoners.  In  all, 
they  killed  and  took  171  *  in  this  swamp  fight,  or  rather  massacre.  Not  an 
Englishman  was  hurt  in  the  afiSiir,  and  but  one  Mohegan  killed,  and  one 
wounded,  which  we  can  hardly  suppose  was  done  hy  Magnums  people,  as  they 
made  no  resistance,  but  rather  by  themselves,  in  their  fury  mistaking  one 
another.  Ninety  of  the  captives  were  put  to  death !  among  whom  was  Mag' 
nttf.f  The  swamp  where  this  aflair  took  place  is  near  the  present  town  of 
Warwick,  in  Rhode  Island ;  and  thus  ends  our  short  history  of  Magnus, 

AfVASHOJSTKS^  squaw-sachem  of  Sogkouate,!  was  the  wife  of  an  Indian 
called  ToLONT,  but  of  him  we  learn  very  little.  From  her  important  stand- 
ing among  the  Indians,  fevr  deserve  a  more  particular  attention ;  and  we 
shall,  therefore,  go  as  minutely  into  her  history  as  our  documents  will 
enable  us. 

The  first  notice  we  have  of  AtDaslumks  is  in  1671,  when  she  entered  into 
articles  of  agreement  with  the  court  of  Plimouth  as  follows : — **  In  admitting 
that  the  court  are  in  somejneaaure  satisfied  with  your  voluntary  coming  in 
now  at  last,  and  submission  of  herself  unto  us ;  yet  this  we  tijttd  that  she 
ffive  some  meet  satisfiiction  for  the  charge  and  trouble  she  has  put  us  upon 
1^  her  too  long  standing  out  against  the  many  tenders  of  peace  we  have 
made  to  her  and  her  people.  Ajbd  that  we  yet  see  an  intention  to  endeavor 
the  reducement  of  such  as  have  been  the  incendiaries  of  the  trouble  and 
disturbance  of  her  people  and  ours.  And  as  many  of  her  people  as  shall 
give  themselves  and  arms  unto  us,  at  the  time  appointed,  shall  receive  no 
damage  or  hurt  from  us,  which  time  appointed  is  ten  days  from  the  date 
hereof  Thus  we  may  the  better  keep  off  such  from  her  lands  as  may 
hereafter  bring  upon  her  and  us  the  like  trouble,  and  to  regulate  such  as  will 
not  be  governed  by  her,  she  having  submitted  her  lands  to  the  authority  of 
the  government  And  that,  if  the  lands  and  estates  of  such  as  we  are  neces- 
sitated to  take  arms  against,  will  not  defray  the  charge  of  the  expedition, 
that  she  shall  bear  some  due  proportion  of  the  charge.  In  witness  whereof 
and  in  testimony  of  the  sachem,  tier  agreement  hereunto,  she  hath  subscribed 
her  hand  in  presence  of  Samud  Barker  and  John  Mmey, 

Mark  yi  ofiht  sqwwhsaehan  Awasuucks  ; 
the  mark  X  <i/"ToTATOinET,  and  Sobcaoaonet." 

WUnegsed  at  the  game  time  hy  "  Tattacomhett, 
Sahponcut,  and 
Tamoueesam,  (dias  Jeffekt. 

Plmmdh,  24  Jvly,  1671." 

The  last-named  witness  appeared  again,  in  the  same  capacity,  4  September 
following,  when  "between  40  and  50  Indians,  living  near  or  in  the  town  of 
Dartmouth,  made  a  like  submission."  Ashaioanomulhf  JVomaii,  Marhorkum, 
James,  and  JbAn,  were  other  witnesses. 

Aioashonks  was  at  Plimouth  when  the  former  articles  were  executed,  from 
which  it  appears  there  was  considerable  alarm  in  Plimouth  colony.  There 
were  about  this  time  many  other  submissions  of  the  Indians  in  different 
places.  This  step  was  taken  to  draw  them  from  PkUip,  or  at  least  to  give  a 
check  to  their  joining  with  him,  as  he  was  now  on  the  point  of  attacking  the 
English  settlements,  under  a  pretence  of  injury  done  him  in  his  planting- 
lands. 

Not  only  the  chiefs  of  tribes  or  clans  subscribed  articles,  but  all  their  men, 
that  could  be  prevailed  with,  did  the  same.  The  August  following,  42  of 
Awashonks^s  men  signed  a  paper,  approving  what  she  had  done,  and  binding 


*  Tramhull.    200  says  Cobbet's  mamucrird;  240,  Hubbard. 

t  Hubbard,  Ind.  Wars,  i.  97,  98.  I.  Mather's  Brief  Hiat.  39.  Trumbull's  Hist,  Con- 
nectirut,  i.  SH. 

X  The  point  of  land  below  Poramet,  and  now  chiefly  ineluded  in  the  town  of  ComptoiL 
RW'c  Island,  and  commonly  called  Seconet, 
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tibemselves  in  like  manner.    Out  of  42^  we  can  give  names  of  three  only — 
Totaiom/d^  Tunuokum  and  Sau9aman. 

It  appears  from  the  following  letter  from  Awaahanka  to  Governor  Priwx^  that 
those  who  submitted  themselves,  delivered  up  their  arms  to  the  English : — 

"August  11,1671,  Honored  sir,  I  have  received  a  very  great  favor  froxa 
your  honor,  in  yours  of  the  7th  instant,  and  as  you  are  pleased  to  siniify, 
that  if  1  continue  faithful  to  the  agreement  made  with  yourselves  at  Plira- 
outh,  I  may  expect  all  just  favors  from  your  honor.  I  am  fully  resolved, 
while  I  live,  with  all  fidelity  to  stand  to  my  engagement,  and  in  a  peaceable 
submission  to  your  commands,  according  to  the  best  of  my  poor  ability. 
It  is  true,  and  I  am  very  sensible  thereof  that  there  are  some  Indians  who 
do  seek  an  advantage  against  me,  for  my  submitting  to  his  majesty's  authority 
in  your  jurisdiction,  but  being  conscious  to  myself  of  my  integrity  and  real 
intentions  of  peace,  I  doubt  not  but  you  will  afford  me  all  due  encourage^ 
ment  and  protection.  I  had  resolved  to  send  in  all  my  gims,  being  six  in 
number,  according  to  the  intimation  of  my  letter ;  but  two  of  them  were  so 
large,  the  messengers  were  not  able  to  carry  them.  I  since  proffered  to 
leave  them  vnth  Mr.  Barker^  but  be  not  having  any  order  to  receive  them, 
told  me  he  conceived  1  might  do  well  to  send  them  to  Bfr.  Mmyj  who  is  a 
person  concerned  in  the  jurisdiction,  which  I  resolved  to  do;  but  since 
then  an  Indian,  known  by  the  name  of  Broad-faced-unllf  stole  one  of  them 
out  of  the  wi^am  in  the  night,  and  is  run  away  vnth  it  to  Mount  Hope ; 
the  other  I  thmk  to  send  to  Mr.  Mmtf,  A  list  of  those  that  are  obedient  to 
me,  and,  I  hope,  and  am  persuaded,  fiuthful  to  you,  is  here  enclosed.  Hon- 
ored sir,  I  shall  not  trouble  you  further,  but  desiring  your  peace  and  pros- 
perity, in  which  I  look  at  my  own  to  be  included,  I  remain,  your  unfeigned 
servant,  X  AwAsuifCKs.** 

This  letter  vras  very  probably  written  by  Mr.  Bcarkerj  named  in  it. 

October  20, 1671,  Uovemor  Prince  wrote  to  Awaahonks,  that  he  had  received 
the  list  of  names  of  her  men  and  husband,  that  freely  submitted  themselves 
to  his  majesty's  authority ;  and  assured  her  that  the  English  would  befriend 
her  on  all  just  occasions ;  but  intimates  her  disappointment  and  his  own, 
that  she  had  succeeded  no  better  in  procuring  the  submission  of  her 
subiects.  ^  Though,"  he  continued,  "  I  &ult  not  you,  virith  any  failing  to 
endeavor,  only  to  notice  your  good  persuasions  of  them  outwent  meir 
deserts,  for  aught  yet  appeareth.  I  could  have  wished  they  had  been  wiser 
for  themselves,  especially  your  two  sons,  that  may  probably  succeed  you  in 
your  government,  and  your  brother  also,  who  is  so  nearly  tied  unto  you  by 
nature.  Do  they  think  themselves  so  great  as  to  disregard  and  afiront  his 
majesty's  interest  and  authority  here;  and  the  amity  of  tne  English?  Cer- 
tainly, if  they  do,  I  think  they  did  much  disservice,  and  wish  they  would 
yet  show  themselves  wiser,  before  it  be  too  late."  He  closed  by  recom- 
mending her  to  send  some  of  hers  to  the  next  court,  to  desire  their  arms, 
that  her  people  might  have  the  use  of  them  in  the  approaching  season. 
Desires  her  to  let  him  hear  from  her  and  her  husband. 

On  die  20  June,  1672,  the  following  vmting  appears  on  record :  Whereas 
Atoashunckes,  s<][ua-sachem,  stand  indebted  vnto  Mr.  John  Mmey  the  sume  of 
£25  to  be  paid  m  porke  att  three  pence  a  pound,  or  peage  att  16  peney,  and 
20  pole  of  stone  wall  att  £4,  which  stone  wall,  or  £4,  is  to  be  vnderstood  to 
.be  prte  of  the  fine  and  twenty  pound,"  therefore  ^^oashonks^  having  failed 
to  pay  a^eeablv  to  her  promise,  agrees  to  set  off  land  on  the  north  side  of 
^  the  Indjan  field,"  next  Pnnkateesett,  on  the  east  line  till  it  meets  with  *^  a 
great  runing  brooke,"  thence  northerly  to  a  fi^sh  meadow,  thence  bounded  to 
the  river  by  a  salt  cove : — ^this  ^  is  morgaged  vnto  the  court  of  Plymouth  "  for 
the  payment  of  said  debt,  which  debt  is  to  bepaid  10  of  February,  1^2,  O.  S. 

«  2vie  mark  X  of  Awashuickes." 

To  illustrate  the  connections  and  genealo^  of  the  family  of  Atcashonks^ 
we  give  from  the  Records  of  Plimouth  the  following  exceedingly  valuable 
fects: — 
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Jvitf  14,  leTa  <<  Whereas*  Mamaneway  [a  son  of  Awathonks]  hath  by  Ml 
and  clear  testimony  proved  to  this  court,  in  behalf  of  himself  and  brethren, 
the  sons  of  Tohrley,  and  a  lunsman  of  theirs  called  Anwmptuhy  [commonly 
"written  Mmptuh,}  son  to  PokaUawagg^  that  they  are  the  chief  proprietors 
and  sachems  of  Saconett,  or  places  commonly  so  called ;  and  ^et  it  being 
also  probable  that  Tahutkamna  *  Atotu^nekes  and  those  of  that  kmdred  who 
are  of  the  same  stock,  the  more  remote  may  hare  some  right  to  lands  there, 
as  tliey  are  relations  to  the  above  said  MamanewiOff  &c.  and  have  been  long 
inhabitants  of  that  place.  This  court  advisetfa  Uiat  convenient  proportions 
of  land  be  settled  on  the  above  said  Tcdaeamana  Jkpa^umkay  &c  at  Saconett 
aforesaid ;  concerning  vrhich,  the  above  said  MtmianeuHnf  and  his  brethren 
and  kinsman  who  have  proved  their  right  to  those  lands  do  not  or  cannot 
agree,  this  court  do  appoint  that  some  meet  persons,  by  order  of  this  court, 
shall  repair  to  the  place,  and  make  settlement  of  the  said  lands  by  certain 
'^nd  known  boundaries  to  intent  that  peace  may  be  continued  among  the 
sud  Indians,  and  they  may  all  be  accommodated  fbr  their  subsisting  and 
payment  of  their  debts  in  an  orderly  wcr^ .** 

The  same  Year,  we  hear  again  of  Tokamonoj  or,  as  he  is  then  called, 
Totamonnoj  who,  with  his  brother  Sawwudty  having  endeavored  to  hinder 
the  English  from  possessing  some  lands  in  Dartmouth,  was,  from  some 
consideration,  not  named,  induced  to  relinquish  his  riffht  to  them.  And  the 
next  year,  1674,  Mamanawachf,  or,  as  bis  name  was  before  written,  Mama-' 
netMM,  surrendered  his  right  also.  The  r^ts  of  these  Indians,  it  is  said, 
had  been  sold  by<others. 

We  hear  no  more  of  Jhioaako/ttks  until  about  the  commencement  of  Pk3iji^» 
war.  The  year  before  this  war,  Mr.  Bei^amin  Chun^  afterwards  the  fammis 
and  well-knovm  Colonel  Ckurth  jaetded  upon  die  peninsub  of  Sogkonate,  in 
the  midst  ofAuxuhotMs  people.  Tins  peninsula  is  on  the  north-east  side  of 
Narraganset  Bay,  against  the  south-east  end  of  the  island  of  Rhode  Island. 
Here  he  lived  in  the  greatest  friendship  vrith  these  Indians,  until  the  spring  of 
the  year  1675,  when  suddenly  a  war  was  talked  o^  and  messengers  were  sent 
b^  PkUip  to  Ateaahonks,  to  engage  her  in  it  She  so  far  listened  to  their  persua- 
CBons,  as  to  call  her  principal  people  together,  and  make  a  mat  dance ;  and  be- 
cause she  respected  Mr.  Ckiaih^  she  sent  privately  for  him  a&a  Ckureh  took  widi 
him  a  man  that  well  understood  Indian,  and  went  directly  to  the  place  appoint- 
ed. Here  they  fbund  hundreds  of  Indians  gathered  together  from  all  parts  of 
her  dominions  Awashoniu  herself^  in  a  fbaming  sweat,  was  leading  the  dance ; 
but  when  it  was  announced  that  Mr.  Church  was  come,  she  stopped  short,  and 
sat  down ;  ordered  her  chiefs  into  her  presence,  and  then  invited  Mr.  Churdu 
All  being  seated,  she  informed  him  that  Metacomdj  that  is,  PhUipj  had  sent 
six  of  his  men  to  urge  her  to  join  with  him  in  prosecuting  a  war  agiunst  the 
English.  She  said  these  messengers  informed  her  that  me  Umpames,  |  that 
is,  Plimouth  men,  were  sathering  a  great  army  to  invade  his  countiy,  and 
wished  to  know  of  him  if  this  were  truly  the  case.  He  told  her  that  it  vras 
entirely  without  foundation,  for  he  had  but  just  come  from  I^mouth,  and  no 
preparations  of  an^  kind  were  making,  nor  did  he  believe  any  thot^^hts  of 
war  were  entertained  by  any  of  the  head  men  there.  ''He  asked  her 
whether  she  thought  he  would  have  brought  up  his  goods  to  settle  in  that 
place,"  if  he  in  the  least  apprehended  a  war ;  at  which  she  seemed  some^ 
what  convinced.  Au>ashomk&  then  ordered  the  six  Pokanokets  into  their 
presence.  These  made  an  imposing  appearance,  having  thdr  feces  painted, 
and  their  hair  so  cut  as  to  represent  a  cock's  comb ;  it  being  all  shaved  fit>m 
each  nde  of  the  head,  left  onlya  tuft  upon  the  crown,  which  extended  from 
the  forehead  to  the  occiput    They  had  pov^dep-homs  and  shot-bagB  at  their 

*  Or  Tokamona,  killed  by  the  NarraganseU,  not  long  after,  probably  in  1674. 

t  After  an  active  life,  spent  chiefly  in  his  country's  service,  he  died  suddenly  at  his  resi- 
dence in  Compton.  then  called  Little  Compton,  17  Jan.  1718,  m  the  78  year  of  his  age.  He 
had  become  corpoleDt,  and  seemed  imoressed  with  the  idea  that  he  sboald  not  live  long.  The 
morning  before  iiis  death,  he  rode  2  mues  to  visit  an  only  sister.  On  leaving  her,  he  bid  her 
"  a  last  farewell.''  As  he  was  returning^  home,  his  horse  stumbled  and  threw  him.  In  the  fall 
a  blood-vessel  vi-as  raptured,  and  he  died  in  abont  12  hours. 

X  Umpame  aad  Apaum  were  Indian  names  of  Plimoulb. 
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backs,  which  denoted  warlike  messengers  of  their  nation.  She  now  in- 
formed them  of  what  Captain  Church  hcd  said.  Upoa which  they  discovered 
dissatisfaction,  and  a  warm  talk  followed,  but  Awathonkt  soon  put  an  end  to 
it:  aAer  which  she  told  Mr.  Chunk  that  PhUip  had  told  his  messengers  to 
tell  her,  that,  unless  she  joined  with  him,  he  would  send  over  some  of  his 
warriors,  privatelv,  to  kill  the  cattle  and  bum  the  houses  of  the  English, 
which  they  would  think  to  be  done  by  her  men,  and  consequently  would  idJIl 
uix>n  her.* 

Mr.  Church  asked  the  Mount  Ho{>es  what  they  were  going  to  do  with  the 
bullets  in  their  possession,  to  which  theyscoffin^ly  answered,  ^'to  shoot 
pigeons  with."  Church  then  told  Aw(ukonk»  that,  \fPkSlip  were  resolved  on 
war,  *<  her  best  wav  would  be  to  knock  those  six  Mount  Hopes  on  the  head, 
and  shelter  herself  under  the  protection  of  the  English."  When  they  under- 
stood this,  they  were  very  silent,  and  it  is  to  be  uimented  that  so  worthy  a 
man  as  Church,  should  be  the  first  to  recommend  murder,  and  a  lasting  re- 
membrance is  due  to  the  wisdom  of  ^^wa&honksy  that  his  unadvised  counsel 
was  not  put  in  execution. 

These  six  Pokanokets  came  over  to  Sogkonate  with  two  of  AwcuhonJa^a 
men,  who  seemed  very  favorably  inclined  to  the  measures  of  Philip,  They 
expressed  themselves  with  great  indignation,  at  the  rash  advice  of  ChurdL 
Another  of  hernnen,  called  LUUe-eyes^  one  of  her  council,  was  so  enraged, 
that  he  would  then  have  taken  Churches  life,  if  he  had  not  been  prevented. 
His  design  was  to  get  Mr.  Church  aside  from  the  rest,  under  a  pretence  of 
private  talk,  and  to  have  assassinated  him  when  he  was  off  iris  guard.  But 
some  of  his  firiends,  seeing  through  the  artifice,  prevented  iL 

The  advice  of  Church  was  adopted,  or  that  part  which  directed  that 
Awashonka  should  immediately  put  herself  under  the  protection  of  the  Eng- 
lish, and  she  desired  him  to  go  immediately  to  PUmouth  and  make  the  ar- 
rangement, to  which  he  agreed.  After  kindly  thanking  him  for' his  informa- 
tion and  advice,  she  sent  iwo  of  her  men  with  him  to  his  house,  to  guard 
him.  These  urged  him  to  secure  his  goods,  lest,  in  his  absence,  the  enemy 
should  come  and  destroy  them ;  but  he  woidd  not,  because  such  a  step  might 
be  thou^t  a  kind  of  preparation  for  hostilities ;  but  told  them,  that  in  case 
hostilities  were  begun,  they  might  convey  his  effects  to  a  place  of  safety. 
He  then  proceeded  to  Plimouth,  where  he  arrived  7  June,  1^5. 

In  his  way  to  Plimouth,  he  met,  at  Pocasset,  the  husband  of  fFeekmoo, 
He  was  just  returned  from  the  neighborhood  of  Mount  Hope,  and  confirmed 
all  that  had  been  said  about  PhUipa  intentions  to  begin  a  war.  But  before 
Mr.  Church  could  return  asain  to  Awashonks^  the  war  commenced,  and  all  com- 
munication was  at  an  end.  This  he  very  much  regretted,  and  the  benevolent 
Awashonks  was  carried  away  in  the  tide  of  Philip'a  successes,  which,  as  she 
was  circumstanced,  was  her  onlv  alternative. 

Mr.  Church  was  wounded  at  the  great  swamp  fight,  19  December  follow- 
ing, and  remained  upon  Rhode  Island  until  about  the  middle  of  May  1676. 
He  now  resolved  to  engage  again  in  the  war,  and,  taking  passage  in  a  sloop 
bound  to  Barnstable,  arrived  at  Plimouth  the  first  Tuesday  in  June.  The 
governor  and  other  ofiScers  of  government  were  highly  pleased  to  see  him, 
and  desired  him  to  take  the  command  of  a  co:\pany  of  men  to  be  imme- 
diately sent  out,  to  which  he  consented.  We  thus  notice  Churches  proceed- 
ing, because  it  led  to  important  matters  connected  with  the  history  of  Awa^ 
ahonks.  Before  he  set  out  with  the  soldiers  raised  at  Plimouth,  it  was  agreed 
that  he  should  first  return  to  Rhode  Island,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  other 
finrces  to  be  joined  with  them.  In  his  return  to  the  island,  as  he  passed  from 
Sogkonesset,  now  called  WbodPs  HoU,  to  the  island,  and  when  he  came  against 
Sogkonate  Point,  some  of  the  enemy  were  seen  fishing  upon  the  rocks.  He 
was  now  in  an  open  canoe,  which  he  had  hired  at  Sogkonesset,  and  two 
Indians  to  paddle  it  He  ordered  them  to  go  so  near  the  rocks  that  he  might 
speak  with  those  upon  them ;  being  persuiuied  that  if  he  could  have  an  op- 
portunity, he  might  still  gain  over  the  Sogkonates  to  the  side  of  the  Englisl^ 

*  This  may  strengthen  the  belief  that  Philip  put  in  practice  a  similar  expecUeni  to  gain  tbs 
Mohawks  to  bis  cause,  as  we  have  seen  in  his  life. 
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fyt  he  knew  they  never  had  any  real  attachment  to  PkUw^  and  were  now  in 
his  interest  only  from  necessity.  They  accordinffly  paddled  towards  them, 
who  made  signs  for  them  to  approach;  but  wnen  they  had  got  pretty 
near,  they  skuDLed  away  among  the  rocks,  and  could  not  be  seen.  The  canoe 
then  paddled  off  again,  lest  they  should  be  fired  upon ;  which  when  those 
among  the  rocks  observed,  they  showed  themselves  again,  and  called  to  them 
to  come  ashore ;  and  said  they  wished  to  speak  with  them.  The  Indians  in 
the  canoe  answered  them,  but  those  on  shore  informed  them  that  the  waves 
dashed  so  upon  the  rocks  that  they  could  not  understand  a  word  they  said. 
Churdi  now  made  signs  for  two  of  them  to  go  along  upon  the  shore  to  a 
beach,  where  one  could  see  a  good  space  round,  whether  any  others  were 
near.  Immediately  two  ran  to  the  place,  one  vdthout  any  arms,  but  the 
other  had  a  lance.  Knowing  Chvrch  to  be  in  the  boat,  they  ui^ed  him  to 
come  on  shore,  and  said  they  wanted  to  discourse  with  him.  He  told  him 
that  had  the  lance,  that  if  he  would  carry  it  away  at  considerable  distance, 
and  leave  it,  he  would.  This  he  readily  did.  Mr.  Ouarh  then  went  ashore, 
left  one  of  his  Indians  to  ^uard  the  canoe,  and  the  other  he  stationed  upon 
the  beach  to  give  notice  it  any  should  approach.  He  was  surprised  to  find 
that  George  was  one  of  them,  a  very  good  man,  and  the  last  Sogkonate  he 
had  spoken  with,  being  one  of  those  sent  to  guard  him  to  his  house,  and  to 
whom  he  had  given  c£urge  of  his  goods  when  he  undertook^is  mission  to 
Plimouth.  On  being  asked  what  he  viranted  that  he  called  him  ashore, 
answered,  ^'that  he  took  him  for  Churchy  as  soon  as  he  heard  his  voice  in  the 
canoe,  and  thatlte  was  glad  to  see  him  alive."  He  also  told  him  that«^t0a- 
thonka  was  in  a  swamp  about  three  miles  off,  and  that  slvs  had  left  Philip  and 
did  not  intend  to  return  to  him  any  more ;  and  wished  Mr.  Ckurch  to  stay 
while  he  should  go  and  call  her.  This  Ckurch  did  not  think  prudent,  but 
said  he  would  come  again  and  speak  with  AwashonktjHnd  some  other  Indians 
that  he  should  name.  He  therefore  told  Gtorge  to  notify  Awashumks,  her  son 
PeUr^  their  chief  captain,  and  one  JVompashj  to  meet  him  two  days  after  at  a 
certain  rock,  '^at  the  lower  end  of  Capt  RtchmoruPi  farm,  which  ^vas  a 
very  noted  place."  It  was  provided  that  if  that  day  should  prove  stormy,  the 
next  pleasant  day  should  be  improved.  They  parted  with  cordiality,  George 
to  carry  the  news  to  Awashonks,  and  Ckurch  ror  Newport 

On  being  made  acquainted  vnth  CkurdCa  intention  to  visit  those  Indiana 
the  government  of  Rhode  Island  marvelled  much  at  his  presumption,  and 
woiud  not  sive  him  any  permit  under  their  hands ;  assurmg  him  that  the 
Indians  womd  kill  him.  They  said  also  that  it  was  madness  on  his  part, 
after  such  signal  services  as  he  had  done,  to  throw  away  his  life  in  such  a 
manner.  Neither  could  any  entreaties  of  fiiends  alter  his  resolution,  and 
he  made  ready  for  his  departure.  It  was  his  intention  to  have  taken  with 
him  one  Daniel  ffUcox,*  a  man  who  well  understood  the  Indian  language,  but 
the  government  utterly  refused  him ;  so  that  his  whole  retinue,  in  this  im- 
portant embassy,  consisted  only  of  himself  his  own  man,  and  the  two  Indians 
who  conducted  him  firom  Sogkonesset  As  an  important  item  in  his  outfit, 
must  be  mentioned  a  botUe  ofrum^  and  a  roU  of  tobacco. 

The  day  appointed  having  arrived^  after  paddling  about  three  miles,  they 
came  to  the  appointed  rock,  where  the  Indians  were  ready  to  receive  them, 
and  gave  him  their  hands  in  token  of  friendship.  They  went  back  fit)m  the 
shore  about  fifty  yards,  for  a  convenient  place  for  consultation,  when  all  at 
<mce  rose  up  fix>m  the  high  grass,  a  great  many  Indians,  so  that  they  were 
entirely  encompassed.  They  were  all  armed  with  guns,  spears  and  hatchets ; 
ftces  painted  and  hair  trimmed,  in  complete  virarlike  array.  If  ever  a  man 
knew  fear,  we  should  apprehend  it  would  discover  itself  upon  an  occasion 
like  this.  But,  judging  from  his  conduct,  we  should  say  he  was  one  of  those 
"who  never  felt  fear." 

As  soon  as  he  could  be  heard,  Mr.  Ckurch  told  Awashrnks  that  George  had 
said  that  she  desired  to  see  him,  about  making  peace  with  the  English.    She 

*  1667,  **  Damd  WiUeocket  tooke  the  oath  off  fidelitie  this  court.*'    PUm.  Rec. 
In  164%.  one  Wilcox  set  up  a  trading  bouse  in  the  Narragansct  country.    See  CalUndei^e 
Cent,  DUcourte,  38.    If  be  were  the  same,  it  will  well  account  for  his  being  an  interpreter. 
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aaid,  ^'Yes."  Then,  said  Mr.  Ckurch,  ^it  is  custoinfury  when  people  meet  to 
treat  of  peace,  to  lay  aside  their  arina,  and  not  to  appear  in  such  hostile  ibrm 
as  your  people  da"  At  this  there  was  much  murmuring  among  them,  and 
Awashmks  asked  him  what  arms  they  should  lay  aside.  Seeing  their  dis- 
pleasure, he  said,  only  their  guns,  for  form's  sake.  With  one  consent  they 
then  laid  away  their  guns,  and  came  and  sat  down.  He  then  drew  out  his 
bottle  of  rum,  and  a&ed  Awiskimkg  whether  she  had  lived  so  long  up  at 
Wachusett  *  as  to  forget  to  drink  oocapeches.  Then,  drinking  to  her,  he  ob- 
served she  watched  him  very  narrowly  to  see  whether  he  swallowed,  and, 
on  offering  it  to  her,  she  wished  him  to  drink  again.  He  then  told  her  there 
was  no  poison  in  it,  and,  pouring  some  into  the  palm  of  his  hand,  sipped  it 
up.  After  he  had  taken  a  second  hearty  dram,  •^boa^umks  ventured  to  do 
likewise ;  then  she  passed  it  among  her  attendants.  The  tobacco  was  next 
passed  round,  and  they  began  to^  ^k.  ^^luHuhonkg  wanted  to  know  why  he 
Lad  not  come,  as  he  promised,  the  year  before,  observing  that,  if  he  had,  she 
and  her  people  had  not  joined  with  PkUip,  He  told  her  he  was  prevented 
by  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  and  mentioned  that  he  made  an  attempt, 
notwithstanding,  soon  after  he  left  her,  and  got  as  far  as  Punkatesse,  when 
a  multitude  of  enemies  set  upon  him,  and  obliged  him  to  retreat  A  great 
murmm-  now  arose  among  me  warriors,  and  one,  a  fierce  and  gigantic  fel- 
low, raised  his  war  club^  with  intention  to  have  kUled  Mr.  Chwxh^  but  some 
laid  hold  on  him  and  prevented  him.  They  informed  him  that  this  fellow's 
brother  was  killed  in  the  fight  at  PvmkaUeaty  and  that  he  said  it  viras  Ckurdi 
that  killed  him,  and  he  woiud  now  have  his  blood.  Ckiarck  told  them  to  tell 
him  that  his  brother  began  first,  and  that  if  he  had  done  as  he  had  directed 
him,  he  would  not  have  oeen  hiut.  The  chief  captain  now  ordered  silence, 
telling  them  they  should  talk  no  more  about  old  matters,  which  put  an  end 
to  the  tumult,  and  an  agreement  was  soon  concluded.  Awashonks  agreed  to 
serve  the  English  ''in  what  way  she  was  able,"  provided  <<Plimouth  would 
firmly  engage  to  her  that  she  and  all  of  her  people,  and  their  vnves  and 
children  should  have  their  lives  spared,  and  none  of  them  transported  out  of 
the  country."  Thk,  ChMrch  told  her  he  did  not  doubt  in  the  least  but  Plimouth 
would  consent  to.  • 

Things  being  thus  matured,  the  chief  captain  stood  up,  and,  after  express- 
ing the  ffreat  respect  he  had  for  Mr.  Chwch,  said,  ^  Sir,  if  you  vhil  please 
accept  of  me  and  my  men,  and  will  head  us,  we  vnll  fight  for  you,  and  will 
help  you  to  PkUip^s  head  before  the  Indian  com  be  ripe."  We  do  not  ex- 
pect that  this  chief  pretended  to  possess  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  but  certainly 
ne  was  a  truer  prophet  than  many  who  have  made  the  pretension. 

Mr.  Ckurch  would  have  taken  a  few  of  the  men  with  him,  and  ^one  di- 
rectly through  the  woods  to  Plimouth ;  but  Auxuhonks  insisted  that  it  would 
be  very  hazardous.  He  therefore  agreed  to  return  to  the  island  and  proceed 
by  water,  and  so  would  take  in  some  of  their  comp»any  at  Sogkonate  Point, 
which  was  accordingly  brought  about  And  here  it  should  be  mentioned 
that  the  friendship,  now  renewed  by  the  industry  of  Mr.  Ckurch^  was  never 
afterward  broken.  Many  of  these  Indians  always  accompanied  Church  in  his 
memorable  expeditions,  and  rendered  great  service  to  the  English.  When 
PhUip^s  war  was  over,  Ckurch  went  to  reside  again  among  them,  and  the 
greatest  harmony  always  prevailed.  But  to  return  to  the  thread  of  our  nar- 
rative : — 

On  returning  to  the  island.  Mr.  Ckunh  ''was  at  great  pains  and  charge  to 
get  a  vessel,  but  with  unaccountaUe  disappointments ;  sometimes  by  the 
ndseness,  and  sometimes  by  the  foint-heartedness  of  men  that  he  bargained 
with,  and  sometimes  bv  wind  and  weather,  &c."  he  was  hindered  a  long 
time.  At  length,  Mr.  Anthony  Low,  of  Swansey,  happening  to  put  into  the 
harbor,  and  although  bound  to  the  westward,  on  being  made  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Churches  case,  said  he  would  run  the  venture  of  his  vessel  and  cargo  to 
wait  upon  him.  But  when  they  arrived  at  Sogkonate  Point,  although  the 
Indians  were  there  according  to  agreement  waiting  upon  the  rocks,  they  met 

*  She  had  passed  the  preceding  winter,  it  would  seem,  lAilh  PhUip*s  people  on  the  fron 
tiers  of  Massachusetts 
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with  a  contrary  wind,  and  bo  rough  a  sea,  that  none  but  Peter  JiwasfkonkB 
could  get  on  board.  This  he  did  at  great  peril,  having  only  an  old  broken 
canoe  to  get  off  in.  The  wind  and  rain  now  forced  them  up  into  Pocasset 
Sound,  and  they  were  obliged  to  bear  away,  and  return  round  the  north  end 
of  the  island,  to  Newport. 

Chunk  now  dismissed  Mr.  Low^  as  he  viewed  their  effort  against  the  wiU 
of  Providence.  He  next  drew  up  an  account  of  what  had  passed,  and  de- 
spatched Peto*,  on  the  9  July,  by  way  of  Sogkonate,  to  Plimouth. ' 

Major  Bratford^  having  now  arrived  with  an  army  at  Pocasset,  Mr.  Ckwrh 
repaired  to  him,  and  told  him  of  his  transactions  and  en^|agement8  with 
JhoaahonkB,  Bradford  directed  him  to  go  and  inform  her  of  his  arrival,  which 
he  did.  ^wa^ionka  doubtless  now  discovered  much  uneasiness  and  anxiety, 
but  Mr.  Chwrch  told  her  ^  that  if  she  would  be  advised  and  observe  order,  she 
nor  her  people  need  not  fear  being  hurt"  -  He  directed  her  to  get  all  her 
people  together,  ^  lest,  if  they  should  be  found  straggling  about,  mischief 
plight  l^ht  on  them;"  and  that  the  next  day  the  army  would  march  down 
into  the  neck  to  receive  her.  After  begging  him  to  consider  the  short  time 
Bhe  had  to  collect  them  together,  she  promised  to  do  the  best  she  could,  and 
he  left  her. 

Accordingly,  two  days  after,  she  met  the  army  at  Punkateese.  ,^washonk$ 
was  now  unnecessarily  perplexed  by  the  stem  carriage  of  Major  Bradford. 
For  she  expected  her  men  would  have  been  employed  in  the  army;  but 
instead  of  that  he  ^  presently  gave  forth  orders  for  JhocuhonkM,  and  all  her 
subjects,  both  men,  women  and  children,  to  repair  to  Sandwich,  and  to  be 
there  upon  peril,  ia  six  days."  Ckurck  was  also  quite  disconcerted  by  this 
unexpected  order,  but  all  reasoning  or  remonstrance  was  of  no  avail  with 
the  commander  ia  chief;  He  told  Mr.  Church,  he  would  employ  him  if  he 
chose,  but  as  for  the  Indians,  <*  he  would  not  be  concerned  with  them,"  and 
accordingly  sent  them  off*  with  a  flag  of  truce,  under  the  direction  of  Jack 
Bdoens,  an  Indian  who  had  never  been  engaged  in  the  war.  Mr.  Church  told 
t^hmshonks  not  to  be  concerned,  but  it  was  best  to  obey  orders,  and  he  would 
shortly  meet  her  at  Sandwich. 

According  to  promise,  ^Church  went  by  way  of  Plimouth  to  meet  the  Sog- 
konates.  The  governor  of  Plimouth  was  highly  pleased  at  the  account 
Church  gave  him  of  the  Indians,  and  so  much  was  he  now  satisfied  of  his 
superior  abilities  and  skill,  that  he  desired  him  to  be  comnussioned  in  the 
countzy^s  service.  He  left  Plimouth  the  same  day  with  six  attendants, 
among  whom  were  Mr.  Jabez  HowUmdy  and  Mr.  JS/athcmied  SouUiworUu  They 
slept  at  Sandwich  the  first  night,  and  here  taking  a  few  more  men,  agreeably 
to  the  governor's  orders,  proceeded  to  ^^gawam,  a  small  river  of  Rochester, 
where  they  expected  to  meet  the  Indians.  Some  of  his  company  now 
became  discouraged,  presuming,  perhaps,  the  Indians  were  treacherous,  and 
half  of  them  returned  home.  When  thev  came  to  Sippican  River,  which 
empties  into  Buzzard's  Bay  in  Rochester,  Mr.  Howland  was  so  fatigued  that 
they  were  obliged  to  leave  him,  he  being  in  years,  and  somewhat  corpulent 
Church  left  two  more  with  him  as  a  reserve,  m  case  he  should  be  obli^d  to 
retreat  They  soon  came  to  the  shore  of  Buzzard's  Bay,  and,  heai'ing  a 
great  noise  at  considerable  distance  firom  them,  upon  the  bank,  were  pres- 

*  Out  of  a  curious  book  we  take  the  followinjg^  note,  as,  besides  giving  us  an  interesting 
&ct  concerning  the  major,  it  contuns  others  of  value.  It  was  written  ui  1697.  At  that 
time,  some  pretended  that  the  ace  of  people  was  much  shorter  in  America  than  in  Europe  3 
which  raive  rise  to  what  we  are  about  to  extract.-— Afory  Brown  was  the  first-born  of  New- 
bury, Mass.,  who  married  a  Godfry ;  and.  says  our  book,  she  "is  yet  alive,  and  is  become 
the  mother  and  grandmother  of  many  chilaren."  "  The  mention  of  Mary  Brown  brings  to 
our  mind  an  idle  whimsey,  as  if  persons  bom  in  New  England  would  be  short-lived ;  whereas, 
the  natives  livelong.  And  a  judgment  concerning  Engfishmen  cannot  well  be  made  till  20 
or  SO  years  hence.  Capt.  Per^rine  WlnU,  bom  [on  board  the  MmJUnoer]  Nor.  1620. 
is  yet  alive,  and  like  to  live.  fHe  died  7  years  aAer,  in  1704.1  Major  WiUiam  Bradford 
is  more  than  73  years  old.  and  natb  worn  a  bullet  in  his  flesh  above  zO  of  them,  [which  he 
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ently  in  sight  of  a  '^  vast  company  of  Indjana,  of  all  ages  and  sexes,  some  on 
horseback,  nmning  races,  some  at  foot-ball,  some  catching  eels  and  fiat  fish 
in  the  water,  some  clamming,  &€."  They  now  had  to  find  out  what 
Indians  these  were,  before  they  dared  make  themselves  knovm  to  them. 
Church  therefore  halloed,  and  two  Indians  that  were  at  a  distance  from  the 
rest,  rode  up  to  him,  to  find  out  what  the  noise  meant  They  were  very 
much  surprised  when  they  found  themselves  so  near  Englishmen,  and  turned 
their  horses  to  run,  but.  Church  making  himself  knovm  to  them,  they  gave 
him  the  desired  information.  He  sent  for  Jadi  Haoens^  who  immediately 
came.  And  when  he  had  confirmed  what  the  others  had  related,  there 
arrived  a  large  number  of  them  on  horseback,  well  armed.  These  treated 
the  English  very  respectfidlv.  Church  then  sent  Jack  to  Awashonks,  to  inform 
her  that  he  would  sup  with  her  that  ni^ht,  and  lodge  in  her  tent  In  the 
mean  time,  the  English  returned  vrith  then*  friends  they  had  left  at  Sippican. 
When  they  came  to  the  Indian  company,  they  ^  were  immediately  conducted 
to  a  shelter,  open  on  one  side,  whither  Awashonks  and  her  chiefs  soon  came 
and  paid  theur  respects.^  When  this  had  taken  place,  there  were  great 
shouts  made  by  the  *^  multitudes,"  which  <*made  the  heavens  to  ring."  About 
sunset,  *<  the  jyetops  *  came  nmning  from  all  quarters,  laden  with  the  tops  of 
dry  pines,  and  the  like  combustible  matter,  making  a  huffe  pile  thereof^  near 
'Mr.  Churches  shelter,  on  the  open  side  thereof.  But  by  mis  time  supper  was 
brought  in,  in  three  dishes,  viz.  a  curious  young  bass  in  one  dish,  eels  and 
flat  nsh  in  a  second,  and  shell  fish  in  a  third ; "  but  salt  was  wanting. 
When  the  supper  was  finished,  *^  the  mighty  pile  of  pine  knots  and  tops, 
&c.  was  fired,  and  all  the  Indians,  great  and  small,  gathered  in  a  tine  around 
it  AuHzshorda,  with  the  eldest  of  her  people,  men  and  women  mixed,  kneel- 
ing down,  made  the  first  ring  next  the  fire,  and  all  the  lusty  stout  men 
standing  up  made  the  next ;  and  then  all  the  rabble,  in  a  coiiilised  crew, 
surrounded  on  the  outside.  Then  the  chief  captain  stepped  in  between  the 
rings  and  the  fire,  with  a  spear  in  one  hand,  and  a  hatchet  in  the  other, 
danced  round  the  fire,  and  began  to  fi^ht  with  it,  making  mention  of  all  the 
several  nations  and  companies  of  Indians  in  the  country  that  were  enemies 
to  the  English.  And  at  naming  of  every  particftilar  tribe  of  Indians,  he 
would  draw  out  and  fight  a  new  nre-brand,  and  at  his  finishing  his  fight  with 
each  particular  fire-brand,  would  bow  to  Mr.  Church  and  thank  him."  When 
he  had  named  over  all  the  tribes  at  war  vrith  the  English,  he  stuck  his  spear 
and  hatchet  in  the  ground,  and  left  the  ring,  and  then  another  stepped  in, 
and  acted  over  the  same  farce ;  trying  to  act  with  more  fury  than  the  first 
After  about  a  half  a  dozen  had  gone  through  with  the  performance,  their 
chief  captain  stepped  to  Mr.  cfturch,  and  told  him  **  they  were  makinff 
soldiers  for  him,  and  what  they  had  been  doing  was  all  one  swearing  of 
them."  Awctshofiks  and  her  chiefs  next  came  and  told  him  ^  that  now  they 
were  all  engaged  to  fieht  for  the  English."  At  this  time  Jkocuihonks  presented 
to  Mr.  Church  a  very  fine  eun.  The  next  day,  July  22,  he  selected  a  number 
of  her  men,  and  procee(&d  to  Plimouth.  A  commission  was  given  him, 
and,  being  joined  with  a  number  of  English,  volunteers,  commenced  a  sue- 
cesi^ul  series  of  exploits,  in  which  these  Sogkonates  bore  a  conspicuous 
part,  but  have  never,  since  the  days  of  Chwrn^  been  any  where  noticed  as 
they  deserved. 

It  is  saidf  that  AuHtshonka  had  two  sons ;  the  youngest  was  Wylluan  Momr 
mynewit,  who  was  put  to  a  grammar  school,  and  learned  the  Latin  language, 
and  was  intended  for  college,  but  was  prevented  by  being  seized  with  the 
palsy.  We  have  been  able  to  extend  the  interesting  memoir  of  the  family 
of  AuHMshonka  in  the  early  part  of  this  article  much  beyond  any  before 
printed  account ;  of  Tokamona  we  have  no  printed  notice,  except  what 
Church  i  incidentally  mentions.  Some  of  his  Indian  soldiers  requested 
liberty  to  pursue  the  Narragansets  and  odier  enemy  Indians,  immediately 

*  S'lgmrym^/nendSf  in  Indian.  t  CofL  Mass.  Hist,  Soc. 

'  Hist.  Phinp'8  War,  39.    It  is  usual  to  cite  Captain  Church  as  the  author  or  recorder  of 


IS 

truth  is,  the  father 


his  own  actions  }  it  is  so,  although  his  son  TTwpuu  appears  as  the  writer  of  the  history.    Th« 
ler  dictated  to  the  son,  and  correclea  what  appeared  erroneous  after  ine  work 
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afler  they  had  captured  PhUif^s  wife  and  son.  **  They  said  the  Narraganaeta 
Yvere  great  rogues,  and  they  wanted  to  be  revenged  on  them,  for  killing  some 
of  their  relations ;  named  Tokkamana,  (.^waahotJ^s  brother,)  and  some  others." 

About  130  years  ago,  i.  e.  1700,  there  were  100  Indian  men  of  the  Sog- 
konate  tribe,  niid  the  general  aseembly  appointed  J^umpaus  their  captain, 
'who  lived  to  be  an  old  man,  and  died  about  1748,  after  tne  taking  of  Cape 
Breton,  1745.  At  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century,  they  made 
quite  a  respectable  religious  congregation ;  h^  a  meeting-house  of  theur 
own,  in  whii-.i  they  were  instructed  by  Rev.  Mr.  BiUtng9f  once  a  month,  on 
Sundays.  Tiiey  had  a  steady  preacher  among  themselves,  whose  name  was 
Mm  Simon»  a  man  of  a  strong  mind. 

About  17  )0,  a  very  distressmg  fever  cairied  off  many  of  this  tribe,  and  in 
1803  there  were  not  above  ten  in  Compton,  their  principal  residence. 


CHAPTER  V. 

j8  furtur  account  of  chief  a  conspicuous  in  PkiUp^s  toar — ^Pumham — Taken  and 
stain^His  son  Qua^ualh — Chickon — Socomonoco — Potock — His  residenc&^ 
Comnlaint  against  WUdbow's  encroachments — Delivers  himself  up — Put  to  death 
Sto.xe- WALL-JOHN — Jl  great  Captain — A  mason — His  men  greatly  annoy  the 
English  army  in  A'arraganset — Kills  several  of  them — They  bum  a  garrison^  and 
km  fifteen  persons — A  traffic  in  Indian  prisoners— The  burning  of  Rehoboth  and 
Providence — John*s  discourse  toith  Roger  Williams — Is  /»Z^e<f<— Sagamore  Johk— • 
Fate  of  Matooitas — PiU  to  death  on  Boston  Common — His  son  hanged  for  i 


der — Moivoco — David — Andrew — James-the^nrinter — Old-jetbero— Sagamors- 
8AM,  alias  Shoshanim — Visited  by  EUot  in  lG52 — g9fMe<2ote— -Peteb-jethxro. 

PUMILAM,  it  may  be  truly  said,  "was  a  mighty  man  of  valor."  Our 
history  has  several  times  heretofore  brought  him  before  us,  and  we  shall 
DOW  proceed  to  reiate  such  facts  concemmg  him  as  we  have  been  able  to 
collect  He  was  sachem  of  Shawomet,  the  country  where  die  old  squaw- 
sachem  Magwus  was  taken  and  slain,  as  in  her  life  we  have  shovim. 

As  in  almost  every  other  case,  we  can  only  learn  how  to  estimate  the 
consequence  of  a  chief  from  the  story  of  his  enemies.  It  is  peculiarly  so  in 
the  biography  of  Ptmham,  When  it  was  reported  that  he  was  slain)  every 
chronicler  seems  to  have  stood  ready,  w|th  the  ink  of  exultation  in  his  pen, 
to  record  all  the  particulars  of  his  faU ;  and  to  make  it  appear  the  greater,  it 
IS  to  be  feared,  they  have  sometimes  raised  many  to  a  height  to  which  they 
were  not  entitled,  for  that  object  But  it  was  not  so  in  the  case  of  PumAank 
When  it  was  reported  at  Boston  that  he  was  killed,  an  author  in  our  ChronuU 
said,  "  If  it  is  so,  the  glory  of  that  nation  is  sunk  with  him  forever." 

This  chief  was  brought  into  considerable  difficulty  by  the  English  as  eariy 
as  1645.  In  1642,  the  Rev.  Samud  Gorton  took  refuge  in  his  country,  and 
was  kindly  treated  by  him;  and  in  January  the  next  year,  MUmbmnomoh 
and  C(monicu8  deeded  to  him  Mishawomet,  or  Shaomet,  which  he  afterward 
caUed  Wctrundt,  after  the  earl  of  that  name.  This  settlement  was  grievous 
to  the  Puritan  fathers  of  Massachusetts,  as  they  soon  showed  by  their 
resentment  to  AEcmtunwmujh ;  and  here  we  cannot  but  discover  the  germ  of 
all  the  subsequent  disasters  of  that  sachem.  Mr.  GorUm  was  kindly  treated 
by  him,  as  well  as  Pumhamj  until  the  latter  was  urged  by  Mr.  GwiorCs^ 
enemies  to  lay  claim  to  the  lands  he  had  purchased  of  Miasdiannomohy  whom 
the  court  of  Massachusetts  declared  an  usurper,*  as  in  his  life  has  been  told. 

By  the  letters  of  the  unimpeachable  Bogtr  WUUams,  the  above  conclu- 
sions will  appear  evident  In  1656,  he  wrote  to  Massachusetts,  showing 
them  the  wretched  state  Warwick  was  in  Irom  their  difficulties  with  the 
Indians,  as  foUovFs: — ^^Your  wisdoms  know  the  inhuman  insultations  of 
these  wild  creatures,  and  you  may  be  pleased  also  to  imagine,  that  they  have 
not  been  sparing  of  your  name  as  the  patron  of  all  their  wickedr  ess  against 

•  US.  staU  paper. 
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our  English  men,  women  and  children,  and  cattle,  to  the  yearly  damage  of 
60,  80  and  100  £.  The  remedy  is,  (under  God,)  only  your  pleasure  that 
Pumham  shall  come  to  an  agreement  with  the  town  or  colony.**  •  Now  it 
should  1)6  remembered,  that  when  Warwick  was  purchased,  Pumham  and 
some  other  inferior  sachems  received  presents  for  their  particular  interests  in 
What  was  sold,  agreeably  to  the  laws  and  usages  of  the  Indians. 

The  PI i mouth  people  had  their  share  in  the  Warwick  controversy,  having 
caused  Ousamaquin  to  lay  claim  to  the  same  place,  or  a  sachem  who  lived 
with  him,  named  J^auwashawsuek ;  between  whom  and  Pumham  the  quarrel 
ran  so  hi^  that  the  former  stabbed  the  latter. 

The  afairs  of  Warwick  had  been  under  consideration  by  the  commis- 
nonei-s  of  the  United  Colonies  for  several  yeans  before  this,  and  in  1649, 
they  say,  *<  Vppon  a  question  betwixt  the  two  collonies  of  the  Massachusets 
and  Plymouth,  formerly  propounded,  and  now  again  renewed  by  the  com- 
missioners of  the  Massachusetts,  concerning  a  tract  of  land  now  or  lately 
belonging  to  Pamham  and  Saconoco,  two  Indian  sagamores  who  had  sub- 
mitted themselves  and  their  people  to  the  Massachusetts  goverment,  vppon 
part  of  which  land  som  English,  (besides  the  said  Indians,)  in  anno  164i3,  were 
planted  and  settled."  The  decision  was,  that  though  the  said  tract  of  land 
fall  within  Plimouth  bounds,  it  should  henceforth  belong  to  Massachusetts. 

About  1646,  we  find  the  following  record f  of  these  chiefs: — **PomOu)m 
and  Saconanoco  complaining  to  us  [the  court  of  Mass.]  that  many  Indians 
dwelling  20  miles  beyond  them,  (being  friends  and  helpers  to  the  Narragan- 
fletts  in  their  present  wars  with  UncaSy)  are  come  upon  their  lands,  and 
planted  upon  the  same  against  their  wills,  they  not  being  able  of  themselves 
Co  remove  them,  and  £erefbre  desire  our  counsel  and  help.  We  shidl 
therefore  advise  them,  if  the  deputies  agree  thereunto,  to  send  a  messenger 
to  the  sachem  of  those  intruders  to  come  to  us  to  ^ve  an  account  of  such 
his  intention  ;  and  if  he  come  to  us,  then  to  offer  him  protection  upon  the 
flame  terms  that  PunOuzm  hath  it,  provided  they  satisfy  TJncaa  for  any  injury 
they  have  done  him.  If  he  refuse  to  come,  then  we  would  have  our  mes- 
senger charge  them  to  depart  from  Pamham  and  Soconanocho  their  landfl^ 
which  also  S*  they  refuse,  then  we  shall  account  them  our  enemies."  f 

Though,  by  the  aid  of  the  English,  Pumham  had  been  able  to  maintain  a 
kind  of  independence  for  some  years  after  the  death  of  the  chief  sachem, 
yet  he  was  among  the  first  who  espoused  the  cause  of  PMUp  in  his  war, 
as  it  would  seem  from  his  not  attending  at  the  treaty  in  June,  immediately 
after  hostilities  commenced.  The  army  who  went  to  make  that  treaty  passed 
through  his  country  in  their  march,  and,  as  Mr.  Hubbard  states,  "  The  v  found  the 
Indians  in  Poniham^s  country  (next  adjoining  to  PkUhi's  borders)  all  fled,  and 
their  wigwams  without  any  people  in  them."  The  English  army  also  march- 
ed through  his  country,  in  their  return  fVom  the  attack  on  PhUip  and  his  con- 
federates in  Narraganset,  in  December,  1675.  At  this  time  a  small  fight  took 
place  between  some  of  tlie  English  and  a  number  of  PumharrCa  men,  under 
«  cliipf  whose  name  was  QUAQUALH,  who  gained  some  advantage  of  the 
English,  wounding  four  of  their  men.  The  whites,  however,  report  that  they 
killed  five  of  the  mdians.  ^uaqwdk  himself  was  wounded  in  the  knee.  At 
the  same  time  they  burnt  PtmfumCs  toi\Ti,  J  which  contained  near  100  wig- 
wams.   The  English  were  commanded  by  Captain  Prentice,  § 

Pumham  was  not  the  chief  captain  in  the  fight  at  the  great  rails  in  the  Con- 
necticut, which  took  place  19  May,  1676>  luthough  we  presume,  from  the 
known  character  of  him,  that  he  was  the  most  conspicuous  in  it  on  the  side 
of  the  Indians ;  bein^  a  man  of  vast  physical  powers  and  of  extraordinary 
bravery.  In  this  afiau-  the  English  acted  a  most  coveardly  part,  having  every 
advantage  of  their  enemy,  who  acquired  credit  upon  the  occasion,  even  at 
the  time,  from  the  historian.  The  English  came  upon  them  before  day, 
while  none  were  awake  to  give  the  alarm,  and,  *' finding  them  secure  indeed, 
yea,  all  asleep,  without  having  any  scouts  abroad,  so  that  our  soldiers  came 

*  Htttckinson^s  papers,  and  Hazard. 

t  In  niamiscript,  among  the  papers  on  file  in  ihe  secretary's  office,  Mass.  without  date. 
X  Old  btdian  Chron.  58.    This  aulhor  has  his  name  Bumham.    There  were  many  u. 
•tances,  at  ibis  time,  or  ihe  use  of  B.  for  P,  $  Hubbard,  Nar.  57. 
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and  put  their  guns  into  their  wigwanm,  before  the  Indians  were  aware  of 
them,  and  m^e  a  great  and  notable  slaughter  amongst  them."  *  Many  in 
their  flight  ran  into  the  river,  and  were  hurled  down  the  fallsjf  some  of 
whom,  doubtless,  were  drowned.  As  soon  as  the  English,  who  were  led  by 
Captains  Tumor  and  Holioke,  had  murdered  the  miresisting,  and  the  Indians 
having  began  to  rally  to  oppose  them,  they  fled  in  the  greatest  confusion, 
although  mey  had  "aboat  an  hundr^  and  four  score"  men,|  of  whom  but 
one  was  wounded  when  the  flight  began.  This  enhances  the  valor  of  the 
Indians,  in  our  mind,  especially  as  we  read  the  following  passage,  in  Mr. 
MaOva's  Brief  History : — ^^In  the  mean  while,  a  party  ot  Indians  from  an 
island,  (whose  coming  on  shore  might  easily  have  been  prevented,  and  the 
soldiers,  before  they  set  out  from  Hadley,  were  earnestly  admonished  to  take 
care  about  that  matter,)  assaulted  our  men ;  yea,  to  the  great  dishonor  of  the 
English,  a  few  Indians  pursued  our  soldiers  four  or  five  miles,  who  were  in 
number  near  twice  as  many  as  the  enemy.''  In  this  flight  Captain  Turner  was 
killed,  as  he  was  crossing  Green  River.  HoHoht  exerted  himself  with  great 
valor,  and  seems  well  calculated  to  oppose  such  a  chief  as  Ptuiiham,  We 
hear  of  no  other  bravery  amons  the  English  in  this  massacre,  but  the  follow- 
ing passage  concerning  Holiokej  which  we  are  sorry  is  so  sadly  eclipsed. 
Duiing  the  fight,  some  old  persons,  (whether  men  or  women  is  not  men- 
tioned,) and  cmldren,  had  hid  themselves  under  the  bank  of  the  river.  Captain 
HoUoke  discovered  them,  and  with  his  own  hands  put  five  of  them,  *' young 
and  old,"  to  death.  §  Tins  English  captain  did  not  long  survive  his  antago- 
nist, for,  by  his  great  exertions  in  this  fight,  a  fever  was  brought  upon  him, 
of  which  he  died  in  September  following,  ^  about  Boston."|| 

It  would  seem  from  the  severid  accounts,  that,  although  the  English  were 
sadly  distressed  in  this  fight,  the  Indians  could  never  have  repaured  their 
loss ;  which,  says  the  author  of  the  Preseivt  State,  ^^  was  almost  as  much, 
nay,  in  some  respects  more  considerable,  than  their  lives."  He  continues, 
''We  destroyed  all  their  ammunition  and  provision,  which  we  think  they 
can  hardly  be  so  soon  and  easily  recruited  with,  as  possibly  they  may  be 
with  men.  We  likewise  here  demolished  two  forges  they  had  to  mend 
their  arms,  took  away  all  their  materials  and  tools,  and  drove  many  of  them 
into  the  river,  where  they  were  drowned,  and  threw  two  ^reat  pigs  of  lead 
of  theirs,  (intended  for  making  of  bullets,)  into  the  said  nver."  % — **  As  our 
men  were  returning  to  Hadley,  in  a  dangerous  pass,  which  they  were  not 
sufficiently  aware  o(  the  dLulkinff  Indians,  (out  of  the  woods,)  killed,  at  one 
volley,  the  said  captain,  and  eight-and-tfajrty  of  his  men,  but  immediately 
after  they  had  discharged,  they  &d." 

In  relating  the  capture  and  death  of  Pumhamf  Mr.  Huhhard  says,**  ''He 
was  one  of  the  stoutest  and  most  valiant  sachems  that  belonged  to  the  Nar- 
ragansets ;  whose  courage  and  strengtli  was  so  great  that,  a&r  he  had  been 
mortally  wounded  in  the  fight,  so  as  himself  could  not  #tand ;  yet  catching 
hold  of  an  Englishman  thai  by  accident  came  near  him,  had  done  him 
mischief,  if  he  Jiad  not  been  presently  rescued  by  one  of  his  fellows." 
This  was  on  25  July,  1676.  Pumhanij  with  a  few  followers,  had  for  some 
time  secreted  themselves  in  Dedham  woods,  where  it  was  supiK)sed  they 
were  "  aLnost  starved  for  want  of  victuals."  In  this  sad  condition,  they 
were  fallen  upon  by  the  English  under  Captain  Huntings  who  killed  fifteen 


•  /.  MaOur,  30. 

t  We  cannot  agree  with  our  friend  Gen.  Hoyf,  that  these  falls  should  be  named  7\imer't 
Falls,  althouffh  we  once  thought  it  well  enough.  We  would  rather  call  them  the  Massacre 
Fallsy  IF,  indoed,  their  Indian  name  cannot  be  recovered.  A  beautiful  view  of  these  cele- 
brated falls  is  given  bj^  Professor  HUdteock,  in  the  volume  of  plates  accompanying  hit 
Geology  of  Mass. 

t  I.  Mather,  30.  J  Hubbard,  Nar.  88.  B  Ibid. 

IT  Many  of  the  Indians  learned  trades  of  the  Endish,  and  in  the  wars  turned  their  knowl- 
edge to  good  account  They  had  a  forge  in  their  fort  at  Narraganset,  and  the  Indian  black- 
smith was  killed  when  that  was  taken.  The  author  of  the  Present  State,  &c.  says,  be  was 
the  only  man  amongst  them  that  fitted  their  ^ns  and  arrow-heads ;  that  among  other  housef 
they  burnt  his,  demolished  his  forge,  and  carried  away  hi^  tools. 

**  Narrative,  100.  4lo.  edition. 
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and  took  thirty-five  of  them  without  resistance.*  They  found  here  con- 
8iderd)le  plunder ;  ^  besides  kettles,  there  was  about  hall'  a  bushel  of  wom- 
pumpeag,  which  the  enemy  lost,  and  twehre  pounds  of  powder,  which  the 
captives  say  they  had  received  from  Albany  but  two  days  before."  f  A  son 
of  Puwham  was  among  the  captives,  ^a  very  likely  youth,"  says  HvbhardtX 
^^  and  one  whose  countenance  would  have  bespoke  &vbr  for  him,  had  he 
not  belonged  to  so  bloody  and  barbarous  an  Indian  as  his  fiither  was."  It 
would  seem  fh>mthi8  unfeeling  account  that  he  was  put  to  death.  Dr, 
Mather  says  he  was  carried  i^risoner  to  Boston.  From  the  same  author  we 
must  add  to  the  revolting  picture  of  the  fiither's  death.  **This  Pumham, 
after  he  was  wounded  so  as  that  he  could  not  stand  upon  his  legs,  and  was 
thought  to  have  been  dead,  made  a  shift,  (as  the  soldierB  were  pursuing 
others,]  to  crawl  a  little  out  of  the  vmy,  but  was  found  again,  and  when  an 
Englishman  drew  near  to  him,  though  he  could  not  stand,  he  did,  (like  a 
beast,)  in  race  and  revenge,  set  hold  on  the  soldier's  head,  and  had  like  to 
have  killed  him,  had  not  another  come  in  to  his  help,  and  rescued  him  out 
of  the  enraged  dying  hands  of  that  bloody  hivhcarianrj 

That  it  may  be  seen  how  the  same  story,  recorded  at  the  same  time,  at 
the  same  place,  and  by  different  individuals,  varies  on  comparison,  we  give 
here  the  account  of  the  fight  in  which  Pumham  was  slain,  fix)m  an  author  in 
the  Chronicle ;  in  which  it  will  be  observed  that  a  dififerent  date  is  given  to 
the  event  **  Upon  the  27  of  July  it  was,  that  about  20  Indians  were  slain, 
and  30  taken  prisoners.  We  had  5  and  20  English,  and  20  of  our  Indian 
friends  in  this  exploit  One  of  these  that  were  slain  was  PomJuwi,  After 
he  had  received  a  deadly  shot  in  his  back,  he  withdrew  himself  from  his 
men,  (for  they  were  all  his  relations  and  subjects  that  were  slain  and  taken 
at  this  time,)  and  thought  to  hide  himself  in  a  bushv  hole,  but  was  found  out 
by  an  Englishman,  who,  as  he  went  to  apprehend  him,  found  that  the  stout 
sachem  was  unwilling  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  for  he  gave  him 
a  stunning  blow  with  his  hatchet,  which  he  had  reserved  of  all  his  weapons, 
and  perhaps  had  slain  the  Englishman,  but  God  ordered  it  so  that  he  had  a 
sudden  revival,  and  took  courage  and  grappled  vnth  him,  [Pumhamj]  and 
threw  him  under  him,  and  others  comins  in  to  his  assistance,  Pwnham  was 
soon  despatched.  There  was  about  £20  of  Indian  money  found  in  their 
baskets,"  which  the  English  gave  to  their  Indian  fiiends,  and  their  guns  they 
took  to  themselves. 

A  short  time  before  this,  a  mndson  of  this  chief  was  killed  by  a  party 
under  Dtmsoni^  ''who  was  uso  a  sachem,  and  another  sachem  called 
ChiikonP 

POTOK,  a  Narraganset  chie^  we  may  properly,  in  the  next  place,  notice. 
None  of  his  acts  in  PkUij^a  war  are  recorded,  at  least  none  have  come  to 
our  knoiyledge,  but  they  corJd  not  have  been  inconsiderable,  in  the  opinion 
of  his  enemies,  as  his  life  atoned  for  them.  We  find  him  first  mentioned, 
on  account  of  his  opposition  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  his 
nation.  When,  in  the  oeginning  of  Philif's  war,  the  English  army  marched 
into  the  Narraganset  country,  to  treat  or  n^ht  with  that  nation,  as  mey  might 
be  found  inclmed,  Potok  appeared  as  the  principal  chief  In  the  treaty 
which  was  concluded  at  that  time,  a  condition  vras  urged  by  him,  *^  that  the 
EInglish  should  not  send  any  amonff  them  to  preach  the  gpspel  or  call  upon 
them  to  pray  to  God."  But  the  &iglish  would  not  admit  such  an  article ; 
but  if  an  article  of  this  character  had  been  urged  on  the  other  hand,  we 
doubt  whether  there  would  have  been  any  objection  urged  by  the  Indians. 
On  this  policy  of  the  English  Boger  fVUUams  should  be  heard,  as,  at  this 
day  even,  we  need  no  better  commentary  on  the  matter  in  hand.  It  is  con- 
tained in  a  letter!  to  the  governor  of  Massachusetts,  and  is  as  follows: — 
«At  my  last  departure  for  England,  I  was  importuned  hj  ye  Narraganset 
sachems,  and  especially  by  JVentcuntky  to  present  then:  peUtion  to  the  high 

*  MS.  Narrative  of  Rev.  T.  Cobbet,  \  Mather's  Brief  Hist.  49. 

t  Narrative,  vi  nipra. 

Q  Many  write  Denmsonf  but  bis  own  sirnatore,  in  my  possession,  is  as  in  the  text 
i  In  JuS.  dated  Providence,  5:8: 166C 
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flBchexnB  of  England,  that  they  might  not  be  forced  from  their  religion ;  and, 
for  not  changing  their  relij^on,  be  invaded  by  war.  For  they  said  they  were 
daily  yisited  wim  threatenines  by  Indiana,  that  came  firom  about  the  Maaaa- 
chusetts ;  that  if  they  would  not  pray,  they  should  be  destroyed  by  war." 
And  again,  in  the  same  letter:  <<  Are  not  all  the  English  of  this' land,  (gener- 
ally,) a  persecuted  people  from  their  native  soil  ?  and  hath  not  the  (ImI  of 
p^ace  and  Father  of  mercies  made  the  natives  more  fHendlyin  this  than  our 
native  countrymen  in  our  own  land  to  us  ?  have  they  not  entered  leagues  of 
love,  and  to  this  day  continued  peaceable  commerce  with  us  ?  are  not  our 
families  ^wn  up  in  peace  amongst  them  ?  Upon  which  I  humbly  ask  how 
it  can  suit  with  Christian  ingenuity,  to  take  hold  of  jK>me  seeming  occasions 
for  their  destruction.'' 

We  are  able  to  fix  the  place  of  his  residence  in  the  vicinitv  of  Point  Judith. 
In  the  year  1661,  Potok^  with  several  other  chiefs,  complamed  to  the  court 
of  Massachusetts,  that  ^  Samud  WUdbowy  and  others  of  his  companie,"  claimed 
jurisdiction  at  Point  Judith,  in  their  country,  and  lands  a<^acent  They  came 
on  and  possessed  themselves  forcibly,  bringing  their  cattle  and  other  efiects 
with  them.*  What  order  the  court  took  upon  it  does  not  appear.  About 
the  close  of  Philip's  war,  Potok  came  voluntarily  to  Rhode  Island,  no  doubt 
with  the  view  of  making  friends  asain  with  his  enemies ;  but  was  sent  to 
Boston,  where,  after  answering  all  their  inquiries,  he  was  put  to  death  with- 
out ceremony. 

It  18  related  by  an  author  in  the  Oi.n  Indian  Chronicle,  that  PofoJfc  was 
captured  by  the  forces  under  Major  Talcotj  in  June,  1676,  at  or  near  the 
same  time  SUm/t-Lcofer^John  was.  In  closing  his  account  of  the  capture  of 
Johny  he  adds,  **  Likewise  Potuckej  the  great  Indian  counsellor,  a  man  con- 
sidering his  education  of  wonderful  subtlety,  was  brought  prisoner  into 
Rhode  island." 

In  the  account  carried  to  London  by  Captain  JIfore,  mentioned  in  the  last 
ehapter,  is  this  notice  of  Potok: — *< There  is  one  Potwk^  a  nuschievous  En- 
gine, and  a  Counsellour,  taken  formerly,  said  to  be  in  Goal  at  Rhode  Island,  is 
now  sent  to  Boston,  and  there  shot  to  death."! 

In  the  detail  of  the  great  Narraganset  expeoition  of  1675,  we  have  omitted 
to  notice  a  by-no-means-unimportant  Indian  captain. 

SUmt-waU-Johny  Storu4ay€r'John,  and  sometimes  simply  Stone-tvaUy  were 
names  by  which  his  English  friends  knew  him,  and  we  have  not  discovered 
what  was  his  Indian  name.  One  writer  of  his  tune  observes  that  he  was 
called  the  Stone-ka/erj  **  for  that,  being  an  active,  ingenious  fellow,  he  had 
learned  the  mason's  trade,  and  was  of  great  use  to  the  Indians  in  building 
their  forts,  &c."  Hence  we  may  hazard  but  little  in  the  conjecture  that  he 
was  tlie  chief  engineer  in  the  erection  of  the  great  Narraganset  fort,  which 
has  been  described  in  the  life  of  PhUijf.  Although  but  Utde  is  known  of  him, 
he  was  doubdess  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Narraganset  captains. 

The  first  notice  of  SUmt-kofer-Johnj  which  we  now  remember,  is  con- 
tained in  a  letter  of  Captain  Oliver^  t  which  he  wrote  while  on  his  march 
with  the  English  army  to  attack  the  fort,  which  we  have  just  mentioned.  He 
says,  ^  Dec  15  cafme  in]  John  a  rogue,  with  a  pretence  of  peace,  and  was 
dismissed  with  [this]  errand:  That  we  might  speak  with  sachems.  That 
evening,  he  not  being  gone  a  quarter  of  an  nour,  his  company,  that  lay  hid 
behind  a  hill  of  our  quarters,  killed  two  Salem  men,  and  wounded  a  third 
within  a  mile  of  us,  that  he  is  dead.  And  at  a  house  three  miles  ofi^  where 
I  had  ten  men,  they  killed  two  of  them.  Instantlv  Capt  Moady,  myself 
and  Capt  Gankur  were  sent  to  fetch  in  Major  JppUtoiC$  company,'  that 
kept  three  miles  and  a  half  o£^  and  coming,  mey  lay  behind  a  stone  wall, 
and  fired  on  us  in  sight  of  the  garrison,  we  killed  the  captain  that  killed  one 
of  the  Salem  men,  and  had  his  cap."  Mr.  Hvhbard  says,  **  A  few  desperate 
Indians,  creeinng  under  a  stone- wall,  fired  twenty  or  ihhtv  guns  at  'M<iehf  in 
particular,  a  commander  well  known  amongst  them,  but  the  rest  of  the  com- 

*  MS.  Stale  Papers. 

t  Old  Indian  Chronicle,  111. 

I  In  mamueript.    See  an  account  of  it  in  a  note  to  the  life  of  PhiUp, 
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pany  running  down  ujpon  them,  killed  one  of  them  and  scattered  the  rest" 
Thus  did  the  scouts  from  the  main  body  of  the  Indians,  under  such  captains 
as  the  Stfme4ayer,  annoy  the  English  in  their  march  into  their  country.  Im- 
mediately afler  these  skirmishes,  *^  they  burnt  Jerry  BuWs*  house,  and  killed 
seventeen  [persons.]  f  Dec.  16,  came  that  news.  Dec.  17,  came  news  that 
Connecticut  forces  were  at  Petaquamscut ;  killed  four  Indians  and  took  six 
prisoners.  That  day  we  sold  Capt  Dwoenport  47  Indians,  young  and  old,  for 
£80  in  money."  t 

How  much  John  had  to  do  in  the  devastations  which  had  been  perpetrated 
the  previous  season,  is  unknown,  but  we  are  told  that  be  had  no  small 
agency  in  *^  the  sacking  of  Providence,**  §  and  Rehoboth  also,  without  doubt 
In  the  former  about  30  houses  ||  were  burned,  and  in  the  latter  place  "•  near 
upon  40  "  houses  and  30  bams. 

Slont'toaU-John  was  doubtless  one  who  conversed  with  the  Reverend  Mr. 
fVUUama  at  the  time  Providence  was  burned.  The  substance  of  that  conver- 
sation is  related  by  our  anonymous  author,  already  cited,  in  these  words : — 
*^  But  indeed  the  reason  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  of  Seaconick  and 
Providence  generally  escaped  with  their  lives,  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  any 
compassion  or  ffood  nature  of  the  Indians,  (whose  very  mercies  are  inhumane 
cruelties,)  but,  [the  author  soon  contradicts  himself  as  will  be  seen,!  next  to 
God's  providence  to  their  own  prudence  in  avoiding  their  fury,  wnen  they 
found  themselves  too  weak,  and  unable  to  resist  it,  by  a  timely  flight  into 
Rhode  Island,  which  now  became  the  common  Zoar,  or  place  of  refuge  for 
the  distressed ;  yet  some  remained  till  their  coming  to  destroy  the  said  towns ; 
as  in  narticular  Mr.  fVUliams  at  Providence,  who,  knowing  several  of  the 
chief  Indians  that  came  to  fire  that  town,  discoursed  with  them  a  consider- 
able time,  who  pretended,  their  greatest  auarrel  was  against  Plimouth ;  and 
as  for  what  they  attempted  against  the  other  colonies,  they  were  constrained 
to  it,  by  the  spoil  that  was  done  them  at  NarragansetlT  They  told  him,  that 
when  Capt  Pierce  enra^d  them  near  Mr.  Blackst(me%  they  were  bound 
for  Plimouth.  They  gloned  much  in  their  success,  promising  themselves  the 
conquest  of  the  whole  country,  and  rooting  out  of  all  the  English.  Mr.  Wil- 
Ixams  reproved  theur  confidence,  minded  them  of  their  cruelties,  and  told 
them,  that  the  Bay,  viz.  Boston,  could  yet  spare  10,000  men ;  and,  if  they 
should  destroy  all  them,  yet  it  was  not  to  be  doubted,  but  our  kins  would 
send-as  many  every  year  from  Old  England,  rather  than  they  should  share 
the  country.**  They  answered  proudly,  that  they  should  be  ready  for  them, 
or  to  that  effect,  but  told  Mr.  WiUiama  mat  he  was  a  good  man,  and  had  been 
kind  to  them  formerly,  and  therefore  they  would  not  hurt  him." 

This  agrees  well  vnth  Mr.  Hubhar^s  account  of  the  carriage  of  John  at  the 
time  he  went  to  the  English  army  to  talk  about  peace,  already  mentioned. 
His  words  are,  **  yet  could  the  messenger,  [Johnj]  hardly  forbear  threatenins, 
vaporing  of  their  numbers  and  strength,  add^g,  withal,  that  the  English 
durst  not  fight  them." 

We  have  now  to  close  the  career  of  tills  Indian  captain,  for  which  it  re- 
quires but  a  word,  as  he  was  killed  on  the  2  July,  1676,  at  the  same  time  the 
old  squaw-sachem  Quaiapen  and  most  of  her  people  were  fallen  upon  by 
Major  Talcot,  as  we  have  related  in  a  former  chapter. 

Many  Indians  bore  the  name  of  John,  but  when  they  were  any  vmys  con- 
spicuous, some  distinguishing  prefix  or  affix  was  generally  added,  as  we 
have  seen  in  several  instances  in  the  preceding  chapters.    We  have  already 

*  Jerah  was  probably  his  name. 

t  Ten  men  and  five  women  and  children.    Hubbard,  60.    "  About  14.''    i.  Mather,  20. 
*'  Ei^teen,  men,  women  and  children."  Chronicle,  46. 
X  Captain  Oliver'M  MS.  leUer. 
4  Old  15DIAN  Chronicle,  98. 

I  The  building  containing  the  records  of  R.  I.  was  conmimed  at  this  time^  and  part  of  its 
contents.  Some  of  them  were  saved  by  being  thrown  out  of  a  window  mto  some  water. 
They  bear  to  this  time  the  marks  of  their  immersion. — Oral  mformation  of  W.  R.  Staple*, 
Esq.  of  Providence. 

II  And  who  could  ask  for  a  better  reason  f 

**  This  was  rather  gasconading^  for  so  reverend  a  man  !  Had  he  lired  since  the  revolu- 
tionary war,  he  would  hardly  have  meant  so,  whatever  he  might  have  said. 


Chap.  V.]  MATOONAS^EX£CUTED  AT  BOSTON. 

Ipven  the  life  of  one  Sagammrt-Jiihny  but  another  of  that  name,  still  more 
conspicuoua,  (for  his  treachery  to  his  own  nation,)  here  prcseius  Ijiuiseli^ 
This  Sa^jm/ort-John  was  a  Nipmuk  sachem,  and  a  traitor  to  his  coujiti-y. 
On  the  S7th  of  July,  1676^  doubtless  from  a  conviction  of  the  hopelessness 
of  his  cause,  he  came  to  Boston,  and  threw  himself  on  the  mercy  oi*  the 
£nglish.  They  pardoned  him,  as  he  enticed  along  with  him  about  180 
others.  And,  that  he  might  have  a  stronger  claim  on  their  clemency,  he 
seized  Matoo/nas^  and  his  son,  against  whom  he  knew  the  English  to  be  great- 
ly enraged,  and  delivered  them  up  at  the  same  time.  On  death's  being  im- 
mediately assigned  as  the  lot  of  MoAoowUy  Sagamort-Jokn  requested  that  he 
might  execute  him  with  his  own  hands.  To  render  still  more  horrid  this 
story  of  blood,  his  request  was  granted;  and  he  took  Matoanas  into  tlie  com- 
mon, bound  him  to  a  tree,  and  there  **  shot  him  to  death."  To  the  above  Dr. 
Mather  adds,*  '^Thus  did  the  Lord  retaliate  upon  him  the  innocent  blood 
which  he  had  shed ;  as  he  had  done,  so  God  requited  bun." 

Although  much  had  been  alleged  against  Johriy  before  he  came  in,  afVor- 
wards  the  most  favorable  construction  was  put  upon  his  conduct  Mr.  HuJh- 
bard  says,  he  *<  affirmed  that  he  had  never  intended  any  mischief  to  tlie  £ng- 
lish  at  Brookfield,  the  last  year,  (near  which  village  it  seems  his  place  was,) 
but  that  Pkiltp^  cominp;  over  nignt  amongst  them,  he  was  forced,  for  fear  of 
his  own  life,  to  join  with  them  against  the  English."  f 

MATOONAS  was  also  a  Nipmuk  chief.  A  son  of  his  was  said  to  have 
murdered  an  Englishman  in  1671,  when  **  travehng  along  the  road,"  which 
Mr.  Hubbard  says  was  **  out  of  mere  malice  and  spite,"  because  he  was  ^  vexed 
in  his  mind  that  the  design  ajpiinst  the  English,  intended  to  begin  in  that 
veor,  did  not  take  place."  This  son  of  Matooruu  was  hanged,  and  afterwarda 
beheaded,  and  his  head  set  upon  a  pole,  where  it  vnis  to  be  seen  six  years 
after.  The  name  of  the  murdered  Englishman  was  Zachary  Smith,  a  young 
man,  who,  as  he  was  passing  through  i)edham,  in  the  month  of  April,  put 
up  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Cfdeb  Cht^du  About  half  an  hour  after  he  was 
gone,  the  next  morning,  three  Indians  passed  the  same  way ;  who,  as  they 
passed  by  Churches  house,  behaved  in  a  very  insolent  manner.  They  had 
been  employed  as  laborers  in  Dorchester,  and  said  they  belonged  to  Philip; 
they  left  thl9u*  masters  under  a  suspicious  pretence.  The  body  of  the  murdered 
man  was  soon  after  found  near  the  saw-mill  in  Dedham,  and  these  Indians 
were  apprehendied,  and  one  put  to  death,  as  is  stated  above.  | 

Mr.  Hubbard  supposes  that  the  fiither,  *'an  old  malicious  villain,"  bore  <<an 
old  ffrudge  against  them,"  on  the  account  of  the  execution  of  his  son.  And 
the  nrst  mischief  that  was  done  in  Massachusetts  colony  was  charged  to  him; 
which  was  the  killing  of  four  or  five  persons  at  Mendon,  a  town  upon  Paw- 
tucket  River;  and,  says  /.  Matkery  ''had  we  amended  our  ways  as  we  should 
have  done,  this  misery  would  have  been  prevented."  ^ 

When  Matoanaa  was  brought  before  the  council  of  Massachusetts,  he 
*^  confessed  that  he  had  rightly  deserved  death,  and  could  expect  no  other." 
''He  had  often  seemed  19  &vor  the  praying  Indians,  and  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, but,  like  Simon  Mafus^  by  his  alter  practice,  discovered  quickly  that  he 
had  no  part  nor  portion  m  that  matter."  y 

The  following  is  the  statement  of  this  afiair  in  the  Old  Ihdian  CHBomcLS. 
John  "  declared  himself  sorry  that  he  had  fought  against  the  English,  and 
promised  to  oive  some  testimonial  to  them  soon  of  nis  fideUty ;  and  at  his 
return  now  with  his  men,  women  and  children,  he  brought  down,  bound  with 
cords,  old  Mattoonus  and  his  son  prisoners.  This  Mattoomu^  eldest  son  had  been 
tried  at  Boston,  and  executed,  5  or  6  years  a^,  for  an  execrable  murder  by  him 
committed  on  a.  young  maid  If  of  the  Englisn  near  Wobum,  and  his  head  was 

•  Brief  Historv  of  Uie  War,  43. 

t  Narrative,  101. 4io  ediiion.    If  this  be  true,  Philip  had  the  chief  direction  in  the  ambushing 
of  Hutchinson  and  Wheeler  at  Wickabauj^,  as  related  in  the  life  of  Philip ;  bat  m  our  opinion 
not  much  credit  should  be  eiven  to  any  thing  coming  from  a  traitor. 
-  t  Manuscript  amone  the  files  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  the  state  of  Massachuselts. 

{  Brief  Hist  6.  lA  Hubbard,  101. 

It  This  author  is  evidently  in  error  about  the  Wobum  murder.    Dr.  i.  Mather  says,  Rela- 
tion. 75,  **  Some  few  private  murthers  there  have  been,  as  namely  those  at  Nantucket,  and 
,*)  .  nr„4„^^,f  k:«  «o„^  ^^  |)|^  ^^  Wobum."    No  other  particulars  are  given  by  Mather 
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fastened  to  a  pole  at  one  end  of  the  gallows.  This  old  Mattoonut^  father  bad 
given  it  out  that  he  would  be  avenged  of  us  for  his  son's  death,  which  coming  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  council,  he  was  sent  for  and  examined  about  it ;  and  bavi  ug 
denied  it,  and  there  not  being  sufficient  evidence  of  it,  he  was  dismissed, 
having  only  confessed  this,  that  cmuidenn^  the  death  ^f  hie  Am,  he  found  hie 
heart  eo  big  hot  teithin  Atm,  hut  thai  he  rteohed  to  abide  a  faithful /riend  to  the 
EnglieKf  and  so  that  accusation  ended.  But  after  sachem  Pkikp  had  beguji 
his  murders  in  Plimouth  colony,  this  savage  first  appeared  an  enemy  to  us, 
and  slew  the  two  first  men  that  were  lulled  within  the  limits  of  our  colony 
(to  wit,  at  Mendham)  and  in  that  cruel  and  outrageous  attempt  at  Quabaog 
this  old  Mailoonue  was  the  principal  ringleader.  Being  now  brought  a 
prisoner  to  Boston,  he  was  by  the  council  the  same  day,  [28  July,]  adjudged, 
to  be  shot  to  death,  which  was  executed  in  Bomon  common,  by  three  Indians. 
His  head  was  cut  off  and  placed  upon  a  pole  on  the  gallows,  opposite  to  his 
son's  that  was  there  formerly  hanged.  His  son,  brought  along  with  hiui, 
remains  still  a  prisoner." 

While  Matoonoi  belonged  to  the  Christian  Indians,  his  residence  was  at 
Pakachoog.  Here  he  was  made  constable  of  the  town.*  On  joining  in  the 
war,  he  led  parties  which  conunitted  several  depredationSb  He  joined  the 
main  body  of  the  Nipmuks  in  the  winter  of  1675,  when  Jamee  ({uamwohit 
was  amone  them  as  a  spy,  who  saw  him  arrive  there  with  a  train  of  ioHow- 
ers,  and  t&e  the  lead  in  the  war  dancea  f  Doubtless  QuanapokU^s  evidence 
drew  forth  the  confessions  which  he  made,  and  added  to  the  severity  exer- 
cised at  his  execution,  t 

A  Nipmuk  captain  we  will  in  the  next  place  notice,  who  makes  a  sudden 
inroad  upon  the  fix)ntier  'of  Massachusetts,  and  who  as  suddenly  dis- 
appears. 

NETUS,  on  the  1  February,  1676,  with  about  10  followers,  attacked  the 
house  of  one  Thomas  EameSj  4  or  5  miles  beyond  Sudbury,  and  took  his  and  his 
son's  families  prisoners.  They  then  destroyed  every  thing  u{K>n  his  farm, 
burnt  up  his  nouse  and  his  bams  with  the  cattle  and  com  in  them,  and 
withdrew  beyond  the  reach  of  the  English,  as  7\>f(won  had  done  at  Eel  River. 
When  this  onset  was  made,  Eames  himself  was  absent  at  Boston  to  procive 
ammunition.  In  all,  seven  §  persons  were  killed  or  fell  into  the  hands  of  this 
party  of  Indiana  About  tmree  months  afterwards,  one  of  the  children  taken 
at  this  time  escaped,  and  after  wandering  30  miles  alone  through  the  wilder- 
ness, under  extreme  sufferings,  arrived  among  the  English  settlementa  On 
the  27  March  following,  J^Tttue  was  killed  near  MarloMorough,  by  a  party  of 
English  under  Lieutenant  Jaeohs^  with  about  40  others.|| 

We  have  yet  to  notice  a  distinguished  Nipmuk  sachem,  called 

MONOCO  by  his  countrymen,  but,  by  the  English,  generally,  One-eyed- 
John  ;  as  though  deficient  in  the  organs  of  vision,  which  probably  was  the 
case.  He  was,  says  an  early  writer,  "a  notable  fellow,"  who,  when  PhUifs 
war  began,  lived  near  Lancaster,  and  consequently  was  acquainted  with 
every  part  of  Uie  town,  which  knowledge  he  improved  to  hb  advantage,  on 
two  occasions,  in  that  war.    On  Sundiay,  22  August,  1675,  a  man,  his  wife 

but  Hvbbard,  in  the  preface  to  his  Narrative,  edition  of  16T7,  %m,  "  a  murther  was  committed 
at  Farmington,  another  at  Wobum,  by  some  Indians  in  their  drunken  humors  upon  a  maid 
servant  or  two,  who  denied  them  drink."  .  .  ^  „   .,        „_.   «        •  «Ar 

•  8haauck*s  Hist.  Concord,  31.  ^     t  1  CM.  Mass.  Ihst.  ^oc  vi  206. 

X  The  Nipmuks  were  at  this  time  chiefly  under  five  sachems,  which,  Mr.  HvbiMrd  snyt, 
were  '*  four  too  many  to  govern  so  small  a  people."  The  same  author  says,  "  The  Nipned 
were  under  the  commaadof  the  sachem  of  Mount  Hope."  which  fact  is  verified  byuumeroui 
passages  of  our  history.  The  names  of  the  five  principal  sachems  were  Monoco,  Kautamp, 
8hoshanim,Matoona8,  and  Sagamore  John.  

&  According  to  the  Cotton  MSS.  seven  were  killed  and  two  children  only  taken.  This  agrees 
with  our  Chroniclx,  77,  where  it  is  said  "  they  killed  seven  people  in  a  barbarous  manner, 
and  carried  some  away  captive."  Hubbard,  84  and  Table,  says  Eanus'  wife  was  killed,  and 
his  son's  wife  died  the  next  day,  but  says  nothing  of  the  number  killed  or  taken.  , 

11  Compare  Hubbard,  79  and  84.— This  was  the  affair  which  he  says  was  done  «  whim  il 
was  so  dark  that  an  Indian  could  hardly  l>e  discerned  from  a  better  man."  See  Hook  11^ 
Chap.  II.  On  21  Sept.  following,  three'ludians  were  hanged  as  concerned  in  the  murder  of 
Ettwtes*s  family. 
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and  two  children  were  killed  at  that  place.*  At  this  time  the  Hassanament 
praying  Indians  were  placed  at  Marlborough  by  authority.  No  sooner  was 
It  known  that  a  murder  was  committed  at  Lancaster,  than  not  a  few  were 
wanting  to  charge  it  upon  the  Hassanamesits.  Captain  Mosdy,  who  it  seems 
was  in  the  neighborho^  sent  to  their  quarters,  and  found  **  much  suspicion 
against  eleven  of  them,  for  singing  and  dancing,  and  having  bullets  and  slugs, 
and  much  powder  hid  in  their  baskets."  For  this  offenct^  these  eleven  were 
sent  to  Boston  30  August,  on  suspicion,  and  there  tned,  ^  But  upon  trial,  the 
said  prisoners  were  all  of  them  acquitted  from  the  fact,  and  were  either  released, 
or  else  were,  with  others  of  thatibrt,  sent  for  better  sectu'ity,  and  lor  preventing 
future  trouble  in  the  like  kind,  to  seme  of  the  islands  below  Boston,  towards 
Nantosket."  Fifleen  was  the  number  brought  down  to  Boston,  but  deoen 
only  were  suspected  of  the  alleged  ofTjuce.  The  others,  among  whom  were 
Abram  Speen  and  J^hn  Chooj  were  taken  along  and  imprisoned,  for  no  other 
reason  but  their  bemg  accidentally,  at  that  time,  at  Marlborough,  or  the  crime 
of  being  Indians.  It  appears  some  time  had  elapsed  alter  the  murder  was 
committed,  before  they  wore  sent  down  for  trial,  or  more  probably  they  were 
suffered  to  return  home  before  being  sent  to  Deer  Island.  For  Ephraim 
Turner  and  fVULiam  Kent  were  not  sent  up  to  find  out  where  "they  all  were,** 
and  what  answers  they  could  get  from  those  they  should  meet,  until  the 
beginning  of  October ;  at  which  time  these  eleven  Indians  were  scattered  in 
various  durections,  about  their  daily  callings.  And  all  the  information  Twmor 
and  Kent  handed  into  court  was,  that  they  were  thus  dispersed.  fVaban  and 
Mr.  /o^  fFataon,  who  had  been  appointed  to  reside  among  those  Indians, 
were  the  only  persons  questioned.  What  steps  the  court  took  upon  this 
information,  we  are  not  informed,  but  they  were  about  this  time  sent  to  Deer 
Island. 

The  names  of  these  Indians,  concerning  whom  more  jNirticular  inquiry 
may  herecdHer  be  made  by  the  benevolent  antiquary,  it  is  thought  should 
be  given;  especially  as  they  may  not  elsewhere  be  preserved.  They 
were, 

Old-jethro  and  two  sons^  Jamea-ihe-printer,  James  AcomfcmH^  Dcmiel  Jfuntxps, 
John  Vquasquaconetf  John  Asqumd^  George  N<m»eque9ewUy  Thomas  Mamuxon- 
qua^  and  Joseph  WcAapacoson^  alias  Joseph  Spoonani, 

A(\er  a  trial  of  great  vexation  to  these  mnocent  Indians,  David,  the  main 
witness  against  them,  acknowledged  he  had  perfidiously  accused  them ;  and 
at  the  same  time,  a  prisoner  was  brought  in,  who  testified  that  he  knew  Ont' 
eyed-john  had  committed  the  murder  at  Lancaster,  and  a  short  time  afior 
another  was  taken,  who  confirmed  his  testimony. 

These  Indians  brought  all  these  troubles  upon  themselves  by  reason  of  their 
attachment  to  the  English.  It  was  in  their  service  that  they  discovered  and 
capiured  Andrew,  a  brother  of  David,  who,  on  being  delivered  to  the  soldiery, 
was  shot  by  them  with  ferocious  precipitancy.  Therefore,  when  the  Lancaster 
murder  happened,  Captain  Mosely,  having  already  sundry  charges  against  David, 
held  an  inquisition  upon  him  to  make  him  confess  relative  to  the  Lancaster 
nf&ar.  The  method  taken  to  make  him  confess,  (agreeably  to  the  desire 
of  his  inquisitors,^  was  this :  they  bound  him  to  a  tree,  and  levelled  guns  at 
bis  breast  In  this  situation,  to  avert  immediate  death,  as  well  as  to  be  re- 
venged for  the  death  of  his  brother,  he  proceeded  to  accuse  the  eleven  Indians 
before  named.  For  thus  falsely  accusing  his  countrymen,  and  shooting  at  a 
boy  who  was  looking  after  sheep  at  Marlborough,  David  was  condemned  to 
slavery,  and  accordingly  sold,  as  was  one  of  the  eleven  named  Watapacosoiu 
This  last  act  being  entirely  to  calm  the  clamors  of  the  multitude ;  after  he 
had  been  once  acquitted,  a  new  trial  vras  got  up,  and  a  new  jury  for  this 
particular  end.t 

Andnufs  history  is  as  follows :  He  had  been  gone  for  some  time  before  the 
war,  on  a  hunting  voyage  towards  the  lakes ;  and  on  his  return  homeward, 
he  fell  in  among  Philip's  men  about  Quabaog.    This  was  about  a  month 

*  The  above  is  Mr.  Hubba-cTa  account.  Mr.  WiUard,  in  his  excellent  history  of  Lao- 
caitcr,  gives  us  the  names  of  six,  and  says  ei^ht  were  killed.  But  in  his  enumeration  I  count 
vine ;  and  Oookin  says  seven.    Our  text  is  according  to  Hubbard,  Nar.  30. 

t  Oookin,  Manuscript  Hist.  Praying  Indians. 
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before  tbc  a^r  at  Lancaster.  Tbe  reason  he  staid  among  the  hostile  Indiana 
is  very  olvious :  he  was  afraid  to  venture  into  the  vicini^  of  tlie  whites,  lest 
they  sJiould  treat  him  as  an  enemy.  But  as  his  iU  ibrtune  fell  out,  he  was 
found  in  tbe  woods,  by  his  coimtrymen  of  Marlborough,  who  conducted  iiim 
to  the  English,  by  whom  he  was  shot,  as  we  have  just  related.  The  offi- 
cer who  presided  over  and  directed  this  aJSair,  would,  no  doubt,  at  any  other 
lime,  have  received  a  reward  proportionate  to  the  malignity  of  the  offence ; 
but  in  this  horrid  storm  of  vmr,  many  were  suffered  to  transgress  the  laws 
i^th  impunity. 

From  one  account  of  this  afSiir,*  it  would  seem  that  one  of  the  Indians 
yeized  by  Mosdif  at  this  time  was  actually  executed ;  **  for,"  says  the  writer  to 
whom  we  refer,  ^  the  commonalty  were  so  enraged  against  Mr.  Eliot,  and 
Capt  Cruggins  especially,  that  Capt  Gv^ns  said  on  the  bench,  [he  being  a 
judge,]  that  he  was  afraid  to  go  along  the  streets ;  the  answer  was  made,  you 
may  thank  yourself;  however  an  order  was  issued  out  f<fr  the  execution  of 
that  one  (notorious  above  the  rest)  Indian,  and  accordingly  he  was  led  by  a 
rope  about  his  neck  to  the  gallows.  When  he  came  there,  the  executioners 
(for  there  were  many)  flung  one  end  over  the  post,  and  so  hoisted  him  up 
like  a  dof,  three  or  four  times,  he  being  yet  half  alive,  and  half  dead ;  then 
came  on  Indian,  a  friend  of  his,  and  with  his  knife  made  a  hole  in  his  breast 
to  his  heart,  and  sucked  out  his  heart-blood.  Being  asked  his  reason  there- 
for, liis  answer  [was]  17mA,  Umh  nu,  me  stronger  as  I  was  before ;  me  be  so 
strong  OS  me  and  he  too ;  he  be  ver  strong  man  fore  he  die.  Thus  with 
the  dog-like  death  (good  enough)  of  one  poor  heathen,  was  the  people  rage 
laid,  in  some  measure." 

We  have  yet  to  add  a  word  concerning  Monaco.  When  QwmapohU  was 
out  as  a  spy,  Motioco  kindly  entertained  him,  on  account  of  former  acquaint- 
ance not  knowing  his  character.  They  had  served  together  in  their  wars 
against  the  Mohawks.  On  10  Feb.  1676,  about  600  Indians  fell  upon 
I^coster,  and,  after  burning  the  town,  carried  the  inhabitants  into  captivity. 
Among  tiiem  was  the  family  of  Reverend  Mr.  Rowlandgon,  Mrs.  Rotp- 
hndaouy  after  her  redemption,  published  an  amusing  account  of  the  a&ir. 
Monoco,  or  Onc-^fed-john,  it  is  said,  was  among  the  actors  of  this  tragedy. 
On  13  March  following,  Groton  was  surprised.  In  this  oflair,  too,  John 
Monoco  was  principal ;  and  on  his  own  word  we  set  him  down  as  the  destroy- 
er of  Medfield.  After  he  had  burned  Groton,  except  one  garrison  house,  he 
called  to  the  captain  in  it,  and  told  him  he  would  bum  in  succession  Cbelms^ 
ford,  Concord,  Watertown,  Cambridge,  Charlestown,  Roxbury  and  Boston. 
fle  boasted  much  of  the  men  at  his  command ;  said  he  had  480  warriors ; 
and  added — **  What  me  toill  mc  do"  The  report  of  this  very  much  enraged 
the  Enslish,  and  occasioned  his  bein^  entitled  a  "  bragadocio  "  by  the  histo- 
iian.\  At  the  close  of  PhUip^s  war,  with  others,  he  gave  himself  up  to  Major 
Waldnm  at  Cochecho;  or,  naving  come  in  there,  at  tbe  request  of  Peterr 
jeihroj  to  make  peace,  was  seized  and  sent  to  Boston,  where,  in  the  language 
of  Mr.  Hubhardi  he,  **vnth  a  few  more  bragadocios  like  himself  Sagamore- 
scan,  CHd-jethro,  and  the  sachem  of  Quabaog,  [Mauiamp,\]  were  taken  by  the 
English,  and  was  seen,  ^ot  long  before  the  writing  of  tliis,)  marching  toward^ 
the  gallows,  (through  Boston  streets,  which  he  threatened  to  bum  at  his 
pleasure,)  with  a  baiter  about  his  nock,  with  which  he  was  hanged  at  the 
town's  end,  Sept.  26,  in  this  present  year,  1676."! 

On  the  24  July,  1675,  Ave  of  the  principal  Nipmuk  sachems  signed  an 
agreement  to  meet  the  governor  of  Massachusetts  to  treat  of  peace  soon  after, 
but  not  appearing  according  to  agreement  Captain  Hutchinson  was  sent  out 

*  In  the  Indian  Chroniclk.  26,  T[, 

t  Con)pare  Hubbard^  S5  ana  75. — ^Tbe  same,  probably,  called  Mattawamppe,  who,  in 
1665,  witnessed  the  sale  of  Brookfield,  Mass.^  deeded  at  that  time  by  a  chief  named  Shot' 
iooekavis.  Mautamp  claimed  an  interest  in  said  lands,  and  received  part  of  the  pay.— Rev. 
Mr.  Foo^M  Hist,  Brookfieid, 

X  This,  so  far  as  it  goes,  ames  with  an  entrv  in  SaoalPg  MS.  Diary,  cited  in  ShaUxtek's 
Concord,  63 — ''  Sagamore  Sam  eoea,  One-eyd  John,  MaHompe  [JliatUamp]  Sagamore  of 
Quabaog.  General  at  Lancaster,  &c.  Jdkro  (tbe  &tber)  walked  to  the  g^allows.  One-et^d 
John  accuses  Sagamore  John  to  have  fired  tbe  first  gun  al  Quabaog  and  killed  Capt.  HuUh- 
inson,'* 
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to  ascertain  the  cause,  and  was  ambushed  by  them,  as  we  have  in  the  Ufe  of 
Philip  related.  At  this  time,  "  Sam,  sachem  of  Weshacum,"  and  Nstauhp, 
are  particularly  mentioned  as  having  been  hanged  at  Boston. 

It  was  reported,  (no  doubt  by  the  Indians,  to  vex  their  enemies,)  that  Mrs. 
Eouiandaon  had  married  Monaco,  **  But,"  the  author  of  the  Preseh t  State, 
&c.  savs,  ^  it  was  soon  contradicted,"  and,  **  that  she  appeared  and  behaved 
herself  amongst  ^em  with  so  much  courage  and  majestic  gravity ^  that  none 
durst  offer  any  violence  to  her,  but  on  the  contrary,  (in  their  rude  manner) 
seemed  to  show  her  great  respect." 

In  the  above  quotation  from  Mr.  HMardf  we  have  shown  at  what  time 
several  of  the  Nipmuck  chiefs  were  put  to  death  beside  Monaco, 

OLD-JETHKO  was  little  less  noted,  though  of  quite  a  different  character. 
His  Indian  name  was  TanUtmoua.  He  was  present  at  the  sale  of  Concord 
(Mass.)  to  the  English,  about  which  time  he  lived  at  Natick.  In  1674,  he  was 
eppciuted  a  missionary  to  the  Nipmut^s  living  at  Weshakim,  since  SterUng, 
but  his  stay  there  was  short*  He  and  his  fiunily  (of  about  12  persons) 
were  among  those  ordered  to  Deer  Island,  on  the  breakinff  out  of  the  wai 
the  next. year.  Their  residence  then  was  at  Nobscut  HiU,  near  Sudbury 
His  spirit  could  not  brook  the  indignity  offered  bv  those  Bnfflish  who  were 
sent  to  conduct  the  praying  Indians  to  Bostoxi,  and  in  the  night  he  escaped, 
with  all  his  family,  into  his  native  wilds.  His  son  P«Ur  had  been  so  long 
under  the  instruction  of  the  English,  that  he  had  become  almost  one  ot 
them.  He  deserted  his  father's  cause,  and  was  the  means  of  his  being  exe- 
"nited  with  the  other  Nipmuk  sachems  alreadv  mentioned.  This  occasioned 
0T,  I.  Mather  to  sav  of  him,  <*  That  abominable  Indian,  PeUr-jeihrOy  betrayed 
At9  oum  fathtr^  and  other  Indians  of  his  special  acquaintance,  unto  death." 
It  seems  he  had  been  employed  by  the  English  for  this  purpose. 

About  a  month  before  the  fall  of  PU2i>,  the  Nipmucks  became  flilly 
aware  of  theur  wretched  condition,  who,  on  the  6  July,  1676,  sent  an  Indian 
messenger  to  the  English  with  a  white  flag.  He  came,  says  our  Chronicle, 
<*  from  Saganwn  Sam  of  Nassoway  (a  proud  Salvage,  who  two  months  since 
insulted  over  the  English,  and  said,  if  the  English  would  first  begge  Peace 
of  him,  he  would  let  them  have  Peace,  but  that  he  would  never  ask  it  of 
them ;)  This  Indian  was  sent  from  him  vnth  Letters,  desuring  Peace  of  US| 
and  expressely  praying  us  in  the  name  of  luua  Christy  and  for  his  sake  to 
grant  it  whose  holy  name  they  have  so  much  blasphemed.  Thus  doth  the 
Lord  Jesus  make  them  to  bow  before  him,  and  to  lick  the  dust  And  having 
made  mention  of  his  letter  it  vdll  not  be  unaccentable  to  transcribe  some 
copies  of  the  Letters  sent  by  him,  and  others  on  this  subject,  which  take  as 
foUoweth.  The  reader  must  bear  vtrith  their  barbarisms,  and  excuse  the 
omission  of  some  expressions  in  them,  that  can  hardly  admit  of  good 
English." 

^'Thejinl  Letter^  Jt%  tftc  6tft,  167ai 

<*  Mr.  John  Levcntty  myLord,  Mr.  Wabmj  and  all  the  chief  men  our  Breth* 
ren,  Praying  to  God :  \This  Mr,  Waban  ia  a  PratMut  Indian,  faithfvly  and  a 
Ruler  amanrt  (hem;  hy  thar  Brethren pran/ing  to  Godf  &ejf  mean  those  o/Ae  sums 
Mdion,]  We  beseech  ^ou  all  to  help  us ;  my  wife  she  is  but  one,  nut  there 
be  more  Prisoners,  which  we  pray  you  keep  well :  Mattamuck  his  wiie,  we 
entreat  you  for  her,  and  not  onely  that  man,  but  it  is  the  Request  of  two  Sa- 
chems, Sam  Sachem  of  Wuhakum,  and  the  Pakashoag  Sachem. 

<*  And  |hat  further  you  will  consider  about  the  imdung  Peace :  We  have 
spoken  to  the  People  of  Nashobah  (viz.  TomDubler  and  Peter,)  that  we  would 
agree  with  you,  and  make  a  Covenant  of  Peace  with  you.  We  have  been 
destroyed  by  your  Souldiers^  but  still  we  Remember  it  now,  to  sit  still ;  do 

«  Mr.  ShaUuek't  Hist  Concord,  90. 

t  The  teoor  of  the  following  letters,  it  very  different  firom  those  in  April  previous,  which  I 
had  discovered  in  MS.  and  pnnted  in  the  fonner  editions  of  the  Book  or  the  Indians.  TlisM 
were  ilien  unknown  to  nw. 
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you  consider  it  agun;  we  do  earnestly  entreat  you,  that  it  may  be  bo  by 
Jimu  C%r£8i,0!letitbe8o!  wfmen,  .^men.* 
It  was  signed 

Mattamttck,  hU  Mark  N. 

Sam  Sachvm,  Ma  Mark  W. 

Simon  PorroquAM,  Scnbe,\ 

UPFAinPPA<|UEM,  fcw  —  C. 

Pakabkokag  Ma  Mark  W/* 

'^ Suoeracribed,^  «  To oB  Englishmen  and  lndians,aB  qfyou  hear  Mr.  Waban, 
Air.  Efiott" 

'^  Second  Letter. 

<<My  Lord,  Mr.  Leoertt  at  BoaUm,  Mr.  fTa&cm,  Mr.  EUott^  Mr.  GwMnj  and 
Ck>uncil,  bear  yea.  I  went  to  Connecticot  about  the  Captives,  that  I  might 
bring  them  into  your  hands,  and  when  we  were 'almost  there,  the  Engliah  had 
destroyed  those  Indiana:  when  I  heard  it,  I  returned  back  again ;  then  when 
I  came  home,  we  were  also  destroyed ;  after  we  were  destroyed,  then  PMlip 
and  Qifonipun  went  away  into  theur  own  Countre^  againe ;  and  I  knew  they 
were  much  afraid,  because  of  our  offer  to  joyn  with  the  EngUa\  and  there- 
fore they  went  back  into  their  own  Countrey,  and  I  know  they  Tnll  make  no 
Warre ;  therefore  because  when  some  Engliah  men  came  to  us,  Phil^  and 
Quofui^mn  sent  to  kill  them ;  but  I  said,  if  any  kill  them,  Fll  kill  tiiem.t 

Sam  Sachem. 

Written  hy  Simon  Boshokum  Scribe."  § 

TMrd  Letter. 

Tor  Mr.  EUoty  Mr.  GooHn,  and  Mr.  fFabcm. 

Consider  of  this  I  entreat  you,  consider  of  this  great  businesse  that  is  done , 

and  my  wonder  concerning  PkUip ;  but  his  name  is fFeweaawanmiji 

he  engageth  all  the  people  that  were  none  of  his  subjects :  Hien  when  I  was 
at  Penakooky  J^umpho  Jokn,  Minefl  Sam  Mmpho^  and  others  who  were  an^, 
and  Mmpho  very  much  angry  that  Philip  dia  engage  so  many  people  to  bun ; 
and  Nvmpho  said  it  were  a  very  good  deed  that  I  would  go  and  kill  him  that 

*  This  surpasseth  any  thio^,  in  suppIicaUon^  that  we  have,  from  the  poor  Indiaos.  Tbej 
were  truly  sensible  of  their  cleplorable  coodilion !  Little  to  subsist  upon— the  northern  and 
western  Wilderness  so  full  of  their  native  enemies,  that  a  retreat  upon  those  huntin|^-^ounds 
was  cut  ofT— -all  the  fishing  places  near  and  upon  the  coast  watched  by  their  successfid 
enemy — hence  nothing  now  remained  but  to  try  the  effect  of  an  offer  of  unconditional  sub- 
mission !•— This  letter,  however,  must  not  be  regarded  as  the  languare  of  the  warriors,  it 
was  the  language  of  the  Christian  Indians,  in  behalf  of  them  and  themselves. 

\  The  name  of  this  sachem  approaching  nearly  in  sound  to  that  of  the  place  since  called 
Worcester,  of  which  Shgamort'Jokn  was  chief,  almost  induces  the  belief  that  he  is  the  same. 
A  sachem  of  the  name  having  deeded  Worcester  to  the  whiles  in  1671,  is  additional  proof. 
See  the  elaborate  history  of  that  town  bv  Wm.  Lmeoln.  EUo.,  now  in  course  of  publicauon. 

X  This  letter  will  be  regarded  as  an  admirable  specimen  or  Indian  sentiment,  and  its  value 
18  much  enhanced,  as  it  unfolds  truths  of  great  value— truths  that  lay  open  the  situation  of 
things  at  this  period  that  will  be  gladly  received.  Bam  was  a  magnanimous  sachem.  So 
was  Monaco.  We  doubt  if  any  thing  can  in  truth  be  brought  a^inst  either,  that  would  not 
comport  with  a  warrior  of  their  time,  but  tbey  did  not  come  within  the  limits  of  a  pardon 
offered  in  the  Proclamation  !  When  messengers  were  sent  to  treat  with  the  Indians  tor  the 
redemption  of  prisoners,  to  prevent  the  evil  such  negotiation  was  calcalated  to  produce,  and 
which  Philip,  doubtless,  foresaw,  he  ordered  such  to  be  summarily  dealt  with.  QtioiumoUl 
was  suspected  for  a  spy.  and  Pkiliv  had  ordered  him  to  be  killeci,  but  Monaco  said,  "  I  will 
kill  whomsoever  shall  Kill  QjuanaponUJ*  Shathamm  aAerwards  laid  the  same  when  visited 
by  Mr.  Hoar  and  Nepanet,  who  were  sent  to  treat  for  the  ransom  of  Mr.  Rowiandson^t  fam- 
ily. "  If  any  kill  them,  I  will  kill  Ahem,"  that  is,  be  would  kill  the  murderer.  But  these  kind 
offices  were  forgotten  in  the  days  of  terror ! 

$  The  same  person,  whose  name  to  the  last  letter  is  spell  PoUoqttam,  and  in  Book  ii.  Chap, 
vii.,  Betokam 

H  This  stands  in  the  MS.  records,  Wnoasowanuett,    See  Book  iii.  Chap.  ii. 

iT  There  is  some  error  concerning  this  person's  name.  John  U.  Line  means  the  same  per- 
son, I  thuik,  in  Gookin*e  MS.  history.  See  Book  ii.  Chap.  vii.  j  an  account  of  several  otnen 
here  mentioned  may  there  also  be  foand. 
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so  many  to  hmuelf  without  cause :  In  like  manner  1  said  so  toa 

jn  had  you  fonnerlv  said  be  at  peace,  and  if  the  Council  had  sent  word 

to  kill  Phuip  we  should  have  done  it:  then  let  us  clearly  speak,  what  you 
and  we  shaU  do.    O  let  it  be  so  speedily,  and  answer  us  clearly. 

PUMKAMUN, 
PoNlfAKFUKUir, 

wr^  Jacob  Mitttamakooo." 

<*The  answer  the  Council  made  them,  was,  'That  treacherous  persons 
who  began  the  war  and  those  that  have  been  barbarously  bloody,  must  not 
expect  to  have  their  lives  spared,  but  others  that  have  been  drawn  into  the 
war,  and  acting  only  as  Souldiers  submittmg  to  be  without  arms,  and  to  live 
quietly  and  peaceably  for  the  future  shall  have  their  lives  spared.' " 

Sagamon  Sam  was  one  of  those  that  sacked  Lancaster,  10  February, 
1676.  His  Indian  name  was  at  one  tune  ShoAamm^  but  in  PhUip^s  war  it 
appears  to  have  been  changed  to  Uikaiuhgun ;  at  least,  if  he  be  the  same,  it 
was  so  subscribed  by  PeUr-jeihro^  when  the  letter  was  sent  by  the  Indians  to 
the  English  about  the  exchange  of  Mrs.  Rmdandaon  and  o&ers,  as  will  be 
found  in  the  life  of  AT^iMuut  He  was  hanged,  as  has  been  before  noted. 
Sha^amm  was  successor  to  Matthew,  who  succeeded  Sholan, 

This  last-mentioned  sachem  is  probably  referred  to  by  the  author  quoted  in 
Mr.  Thorou^oodrs  curious  book.  In  the  summer  of  1652,  Reverend  John  Eliot 
intended  to  visit  the  Nashuas,  in  his  evangelical  capacity,  but  understanding 
there  was  war  in  that  direction  among  the  Indians,*  delajred  his  journey  for  a 
time.  The  sachem  of  Nashua,  hearing  of  Mr.  Eliofa  intention,  ^  took  20 
men,  armed  after  their  manner,"  as  his  guard,  with  many  others,  and  con- 
ducted him  to  his  country.  And  my  author  adds,  **  this  was  a  long  journey 
into  the  wilderness  of  60  miles :  it  proved  very  wet  and  tedious,  so  that  he 
was  not  dry  three  or  four  days  together,  night  nor  day."  f  One  of  the  Indians 
at  this  time  asked  Mr.  Eliot  way  those  who  prayed  to  God  among  the 
English  loved  the  Indians  that  prayed  to  God  **  more  than  their  own  breth- 
ren?' The  good  man  seemed  some  at  a  loss  for  an  answer,  and  waived  ^e 
subject  by  several  scriptural  quotations. 

We  may  be  incorrect  in  the  supposition  that  the  sachem  who  conducted 
Mr.  Eliot  on  this  occasion  was  Sholany  as  perhaps  Passaconaway  would 
suit  the  time  as  welL 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Friendly  Indians-^ArtAn  Amos — Purnus  Taioaan  and  Penachason — Escapes  tks 
daughter  at  Pawttteket — Commands  a  comwiny  m  the  eastern  war — Captais 
LiouTFOOT — His  services  in  Philip* s  war — in  the  eastern  war — KzTTZRAiriT— 
His  services — Quanhapohit — His  important  services  as  a  spy — Mavtamp— 
Monaco — Nspanet — Employed  to  treat  with  the  enemiH-Brings  Ukersfrom  them — 
Effects  an  exchange  of  prisoners^F etmk  Conwat— ^btes  Ephraim . 

AMOS,  commonly  called  Ccqdain  Am/os^  was  a  Wampanoag,  whose  residence 
was  about  Cape  Cod.  We  have  no  notice  of  him  until  PlSi^s  war,  at  which 
time  he  was  entirely  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  English.  After  the  Plim- 
outh  people  had  found  that  Tcdoson  was  concerned  in  the  destruction  of 
ClcarKs  ffarrison,  they  sought  for  some  friendly  Indians  who  would  under- 
take to  deliver  him  and  his  abettors  into  their  hands.  Captain  Amos  ten- 
dered his  services,  and  was  duly  commissioned  to  prosecute  the  enterprise^ 

*  In  1647,  three  Indians  were  killed  between  Quabaog  and  Sprinrfield,  by  other  Indiana. 
The  next  year,  five  others  were  killed  about  midway  between  Quaoaog  and  Lancaster.p^ 
Wwthrojfa  Journal,  ( Sanage^e  ed.)    Such  instances  were  common  amonr  the  Indians. 

t  Sure  Arguments  to  prove  that  the  Jews  inhabit  now  in  America.r»^  Tlumaa  Hiorow 
goodf  4to.  London,  165S.  Sir  Roger  L'Ettraage  answered  this  book  by  another,  entitled 
TBS  Amxricaks  50  Jkws. 

23» 
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and  to  take  into  that  service  any  of  his  friends.  Meantime,  Taioion  had  fled 
to  Elizabeth  Island,  in  company  with  Penackason,  another  chief  who  was 
also  to  be  taken,  if  he  could  be  (ound.  This  Penadawn  was  probably  TaiO' 
901C8  brother's  son,  sometimes  called  Tom,  who,  if  the  same,  was  also  at  the 
destroying  of  Clarl^a  garrison.  Yet  the  wily  chiefs  eluded  the  vigilance  of 
Captain  Anos^  by  flying  from  that  region  into  the  Nipmuks*  country,  where 
they  joined  Philip, 

To  encourage  greater  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  friendly  Indians,  to 
execute  their  commission,  it  was  ordered,  uat  in  case  they  captured  and 
brought  in  either  Tatoaon  or  Penachasonf  *<they  may  expect  ror  their  reward, 
for  each  of  them  four  coats,  and  a  coat  apiece  for  every  other  Indian  that 
shall  prove  merchantable." 

We  have  mentioned  in  a  former  chapter  the  horrid  catastrophe  of 
Captain  PeirM  and  his  men  at  Pawtucket  Captain  Amoa  escaped  that 
dreadful  slaughter.  He  fought  there  with  20  of  his  warriors,  and  when 
Captain  Peine  was  shot  down  by  a  ball  which  wounded  him  in  the  tliigh, 
he  stood  bv  his  side,  and  defended  him  as  long[  as  there  was  a  gleam  of 
hope.  At  length,  seeing  nearly  all  his  friends  slam,  vrith  admirable  presence 
of  mind  he  made  his  escape,  by  the  following  subtle  stratagem : — 

JSTanuntmod^s  warriors  had  blackened  their  faces,  which  Captain  Amos  had 
observed,  and  by  means  of  powder  contrived  to  discolor  his  own  unobserved 
by  them.  When  he  had  done  this,  he  managed,  by  a  dextrous  manceuvre, 
to  uass  among  the  enemy  for  one  of  them,  and  by  tnese  means  escaped. 

What  were  Captain  Arnolds  other  acts  in  this  vrar,  if  any,  we  have  not 
learned ;  nor  do  we  meet  again  with  him  until  1689.  In  that  year,  he  went 
with  CoL  Church  agednst  the  eastern  Indians  and  French,  in  which  expedi- 
tion  he  also  had  the  command  of  a  company.  Chuareh  arrived  with  his 
forces  in  Sept  at  Casco,  now  Portland,  and,  having  landed  secretlv  under 
cover  of  the  night,  surprised,  on  the  following  mominff,  about  four  hundred 
Indians,  who  had  come  to  destroy  the  place.  Althou^  the  Indians  did  not 
receive  much  dama^  yet.  Governor  SfuUiocai  Bay^*  the  whole  eastern  c6untr\' 
was  saved  by  the  timely  arrival  of  this  expedition.  In  the  flght  at  Casco, 
21  September,  eight  of  the  English  were  killed  and  many  wounded.  Two  of 
Captain  Alms's  men  were  badly  wounded,  and  Sam  MoseSy  another  friendly 
Indian,  was  killed.  There  was  another  Indian  company  in  this  expedition, 
commanded  by  Captain  Danid,  out  of  which  one  man  was  killed,  who  was 
of  Yarmouth  on  Cape  Codf 

LIGHTFOOT,  of  the  tribe  of  the  Sogkonates,  distinguished  in  PkUip's 
war,  was  also  in  the  service  under  Church  at  Casco ;  a  memorable  expedition, 
on  more  than  one  account  One  circumstance  we  will  name,  as  it  well  nigh 
proved  the  ruin  of  the  undertaking.  When,  on  the  following  morning,  after 
the  arrival  of  the  forces,  the  attack  was  beffun,  it  vras,  to  the  inexpressible 
surprise  of  the  English,  found,  that  the  buBets  were  much  larger  than  the 
calibre  of  theur  guns.  This  was  a  most  extraordinary  and  unaccountable 
occurrence,  and  great  blame  was  chargeable  somewhere.  Li  this  viretched 
dilemma,  the  fight  having  already  begun,  Church  set  some  at  work  makine 
the  bullets  into  slugs,  by  which  resort  he  was  able  to  continue  the  fight  It 
being  high  water  at  the  time,  an  estuaiy  separated  the  battle-ground  from  the 
town.  The  bullets  were  to  be  carried  to  the  army  engaged,  m  buckets,  afler 
being  hammered.  When  the  first  recruit  of  slugs  was  made  up,  Colonel 
Chwch  ran  with  it  to  the  water's  edge,  and,  not  caring  to  venture  himself  to 
wade  across,  called  to  those  on  the  other  side  to  send  some  one  to  take  it  over 
to  the  army.  None  appeared  but  Lightfooi,  This  Indian  dextrously  repassed 
the  estuary,  with  a  quantity  of  powder  U|K)n  his  head,  and  a  "  kettle  "  of  bul- 
lets in  each  hand,  and  thus  the  fight  was  maintained,  and  the  enemy  put  to 
flight 

In  Philip's  war,  IMitfoofs  exploits  were  doubtless  very  numerous,  but  few 
of  them  have  come  £>wn  to  us.  He  volunteered  to  fight  for  the  English,  at 
Awa^umk^s  great  dance  at  Buzzard^s  Bay,  already  mentioned.  When  lAUU- 
tyes  was  taken  at  Cushnet,  in  1676,  LigUfoot  was  sent  with  him  to  what  la 

*  Hist  District  ofMoxntf  102.  f  MS.  letter  of  Captain  Battel  of  the  expedilion. 
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now  called  PeHma't  Mamdy  near  the  mouth  of  Cushnet  River,  where  he  held 
him  in  ffuard  until  he  could  be  safely  conducted  to  Plhnouth.  About  the 
time  Ammpoin  was  killed,  and  PhUtp^a  wife  and  son  were  taken,  Church 
gave  him  a  captain's  commission,  after  which  he  made  several  successful 
expeditions. — ^We  now  pass  to  characters  hitherto  less  known,  though  perhaps 
of  more  interest. 

Very  little  was  known  of  certain  important  characters  among  the  friendlv 
Indians  of  Massachusetts,  which  should  have  by  no  means  been  overlooked, 
until  the  discovery,  of  Mr.  €hokifC$  manuscript  history  of  the  praying 
Indians,  not  long  since,  and  to  which  we  have  often  referred  already.  We 
shall,  therefore,  devote  the  remainder  of  the  present  chapter  to  their  history. 

JOB  KATTEN  ANIT  seems  first  toUemand  attention.  He  was  a  Christian 
Indian,  and  lived  some  time  at  Natick,  but  was  at  one  time  a  preacher  at 
Magunko^,  and  belonged  originally,  we  believe,  to  Hassanamesit  However 
that  may  have  been,  it  is  certain  he  lived  there  in  the  beginning  of  PhUij^B 
war,  when  that  chiers  men  made  a  descent  upon  the  place,  with  the  intention 
of  carrying  away  those  Christian  Indians  prisoners.  Job  made  his  esca]^ 
fi^ni  them  at  this  time,  and  came  in  to  the  English  at  Mendon.  He  had  still 
three  children  in  the  enemy's  hands,  and  he  was  willing  to  run  any  venture 
to  release  them.  He  therefore  applied  for  and  obtained  a  pass,  assiuing  him 
safety,  provided  that,  in  his  return,  he  should  faU  into  the  hands  of  the  Eng- 
lish scouts.  Besides  liberating  bis  children,  considerable  hopes  were  enter- 
tained, that  he  might  be  enabled  to  fiunish  information  of^the  enemy.  It 
unfortunately  happened,  tliat,  before  he  had  passed  the  frontier,  he  fell  in 
with  some  English  soldiers,  who  treated  him  as  a  prisoner,  and  an  enemy, 
even  taking  from  him  his  clothes  and  gun,  sending  him  to  the  governor  of 
Boston ;  *'who,  more  to  satisfy  the  clamors  of  the  people  than  for  any  offence 
conomitted,"  assigned  him  to  tne  common  jail,  where  he  suffered  exceedingly; 
himself  and  many  othei-s  being  crowded  into  a  narrow  and  filthy  place.  Af- 
ter about  three  weeks,  he  was  taken  out  and  sent  to  Deer  Island.  The  clam- 
ors of  the  people  were  indeed  high  at  this  time,  and  many  accused  Major 
CnooHn,  who  gave  him  the  pass,  of  being  guilty  of  furnishing  the  enemy  with 
intelligence. 

After  the  Narraganset  fight,  19  December,  1675,  the  English  were  veir 
annous  to  gain  information  relative  to  the  position  of  the  enemy,  and  accord- 
ingly instructed  Major  Gookin  to  use  his  endeavors  to  employ  some  friendly 
Indian  spies ;  who,  after  considerable  negotiation  among  those  at  Deer  Island, 
engaged  Job  again,  and  James  O^tiMnrMnSiit,  alias  Qwmapaug,  Their  reward 
was  to  hejm  pounds  apiece !  They  departed  upon  this  service  before  day, 
the  30th  of  December,  and,  during  their  mission,  behaved  with  great  pru- 
dence, and  brought  valuable  information  to  the  English  on  their  return ;  but 
which,  from  intestine  bickerings  among  the  English,  turned  to  small 
account 

James  QjuannapoMt  returned  SMth  of  January  following,  nearly  worn  out  and 
famished ;  having  travelled  about  80  miles  in  that  cold  season,  upon  snow- 
shoes,  the  snow  beinf  very  deep.  The  information  which  he  gave  was  writ- 
ten down  by  Major  GooHru*  Among  other  matters,  he  stated  that  the  ene- 
my had  taken  up  their  quarters  in  di&rent  places,  prolmbly  near  Scattacook ; 
and  many  others,  including  the  Nipmuks,  al)out  Menumesse.  The  Narra- 
gansets  had  not  yet  joined  PhUip  openly,  but  while  JanuHf  and  Job  were  amons 
Qie  Nipmuks,  messengers  arrived  n*om  Narraganset  which  gave  them  much 
joy,  for  they  expressed  an  ardent  desire  to  join  them  and  Philip  in  prosecut- 
ing the  war.  They  said  their  loss  in  the  great  swamp  fight  was  small.  Li 
three  weeks,  Jamea  learned,  they  would  assault  Lancaster,  which  accordingly 
came  to  pass,  upon  the  very  day  which  he  said  they  intended  it  He 
learned  and  thus  divulged  their  plans  to  a  great  extent  A  circumstance  now 
occurred  which  obli^a  him  to  make  his  escape,  f^ch  was  this :  He  foimd  a 
friend  and  protector  in  Mautm/^,]  one  of  the  Nipmuk  chiefs,  who,  it  seenu, 

*  The  same  published  in  CoU.  Mcm.  Hut.  Soc,  1.  vi.  205—906. 

t  The  same,  probably,  called  Netaump.  who  was  afterwards  executed  at  Bosloo,  at  tba 
tame  time  with  aagamcrftanu,    See  Hubbard^  35. 
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intended  shortly  to  visit  PhUip ;  and  insisted  that  QuannapohU  should  ac« 
company  him,  and  it  was  with  no  small  difficulty  he  was  able  to  elude  the 
vigilant  eye  of  MauUanp^  and  make  his  escape,  which,  however,  was  effected 
OEuy  by  a  cunning  stratagem,  as  follows : — ^He  told  MauUtmp  that  he  had 
fi>ught  asainst  Phuip  in  the  commencement  of  the  war,  and  that  PhUip  knew 
him,  and  that,  unless  he  could  go  to  him  with  some  important  trophy,  Philip 
would  not  believe  him,  and  would  immediately  kill  him.  And  moreover, 
TukapewUlin  had  privately  told  him  that  PhUip  had  given  out  word  that  cer- 
tain praying  Indians  should  be  sought  afler,  and,  if  possible,  seized  and 
brought  to  him;  for  he  wanted  to  put  them  to  death  in  a  cruel  manner,  with 
his  own  hands,  and  that  ht  was  one  of  them.  He  therefore  told  Mautamp 
that  he  would  go,  in  the  first  place,  aikd  kill  some  English,  and  take  their 
heads  along  with  him,  and  then  he  should  consider  himself  safe.  This 
being  consented  to,  he  lost  no  time  in  retracing  his  steps  to  the  frontiers  of 
the  English. 

He  mentions  Monaco,  or  One-^fedjohn,  as  a  great  captun  among  the  ene- 
my, who  also  treated  him  kindly,  and  entertained  him  m  his  wigwam  during 
his  stay  there ;  they  being  old  acquaintance,  having  served  together  in  their 
wars  against  the  Mohawks,  ten  years  before.* 

And  here  also  Mr.  Gookin  gives  a  favorable  account  of  JMbnoco.  PhUip  had 
ordered  that  the  persons  above  named  should  be  brought  to  him,  if  taken 
alive,  ^  that  he  might  put  them  to  some  tormenting  deatn,  which  had  hiiherto 
been  prevented  by  the  care  and  kindness  of  a  great  captain  among  them, 
namea  JohnrtoHhrone-cycj  belonging  to  Nashua,!  who  had  civilly  treated  and 
protected  James,  and  entertained  him  at  his  wigwam,  all  {he  time  of  his 
beinf  there.''  | 

Job  was  requested  to  come  away  with  ^uanc^kUf  but  saw  no  way  of 
getting  away  his  children,  which  was  a  main  object  with  him.  He  knew, 
too,  that  Jama  could  give  all  the  information  thev  both  possessed  at  that 
period,  and  not  considering  himself  in  imminent  danger,  preferred  to  tarry 
longer. 

At  Wanexit,  or  Manesdt,  they  fell  in  «mth  seven  Indians,  who  took  them 
and  conveyed  them  about  twenty  miles,  across  the  path  leading  to  Connecti- 
cut, northward  from  Quabaog.  These  wero  some  of  the  Quahmsits  and 
Segunesits.  At  this  place  were  three  towns  which  contained  about  300 
warriors  well  armed.  Here  they  were  threatened  with  death,  their  mission 
being  truly  guessed.  But  going  to  the  wigwam  of  Ont-eyed-john,  ^  Sagamore 
of  Nashua,"  or  Monaco,  he  charged  his  gun  and  said,  ^^I  will  kill  whom- 
soever shall  kill  QjuanapohiL^  §  Some  said  he  had  tilled  one  of  Philip^i 
counsellors  ||  at  Mount  Hope,  and  Philip  had  hired  some  to  kill  him ;  also 
James  Speen,  Andrew  Pitimy,  Captain  Hunter,  Thomas  Quanapohity  and  Peter 
Ephraim.  On  being  ordered  to  visit  Philip,  **Joh  and  he  pretended  to  go  out 
a  nunting,  killed  tm^e  dear  quickly,  and  perceiving  they  were  doffged  by 
some  other  Indians,  went  over  a  pond  and  lay  in  a  swamp  till  before  day,  and 
when  they  had  prayed  together  he  ran  away."  Job  was  to  return  to  the 
enemy,  and  tell  tnem  that  fcanes  ran  away  because  they  had  threatened  to 
kill  him.  Joh,  not  beinff  particularly  obnoxious  to  them,  concluded  to 
remain  longer  for  the  end  of  ransoming  his  children,  as  we  have  said.  He 
returned  to  the  English  in  the  night  of  the  9th  of  February,  and  said,  as 
James  had  before,  that  on  the  next  day  Lancaster  would  be  attacked,  for  he 
knew  about  four  hundred  of  the  enemy  were  already  on  their  march,  and  it 
so  resulted  He  further  informed  the  English,  that  the  enemy  would  shortly 
attack  Medfield,  Groton,  Marlboroueh,  and  other  places,  and  that  the  Nar- 
ragansets  had  joined  PkUip  and  the  Nipmuks. 

AVhile  James  was  there,  *^  a  Narraganset  brought  to  them  one  English  head : 
they  shot  at  him,  and  said  the  Narragansets  were  the  English  friends  all  last 


*  Of  this  war  we  have  given  an  account  in  Book  II.  chap.  III. 

t  Called  sa^more  of  Nashua,  in  the  CoUon  mamucriptt. 

i  Hist.  Praying  Indians.  $  Cotton  Manuscripla. 

j  Referring  probably,  to  Thebe.    See  Book  III.  chap.  II. 
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8uimner.  Afterwards  two  messengers  came  with  twelve  heads,  craving 
their  assistance,  they  then  accepted  them."  * 

Before  he  left  the  enemy,  he  appointed  a  place  of  safety  for  his  children, 
and  sundiy  others  of  his  niends,  captured  at  Hassanamesit,  where  he  would 
afterwards  meet  and  conduct  them  to  the  English.  He  therefore  petitioned 
the  council  for  liberty  to  meet  them,  which  vras  granted.  But  he  now  had 
new  difficulties  to  encounter,  owing  to  **  the  rude  temper  of  those  times,"  as 
one  of  the  wise  men  of  that  aee  expressed  it  f  Although  both  these  men 
had  acquitted  themselves  to  the  entire  satis&ction  of  the  authorities  who 
sent  them  forth,  yet  the  populace  accused  them  of  giving  information  to  the 
enemy,  and  that  they  were  secretly  their  advisers,  or  else  they  had  not 
returned  in  safety ;  to  appease  which  they  were  confined  asain  to  the  island. 
This  so  interfered  with  the  time  set  by  Job  to  meet  his  children  and  friends, 
that  great  sufferinffs  overtook  them,  as  well  as  himself;  and  he  knew  not 
that  ever  he  should  have  an  opportunity  to  see  his  children  again.  But  it 
much  sooner  happened,  no  doubt,  than  he  expected,  although  in  an  indirect 
way.  About  the  time  he  was  sent  to  the  island,  a  vote  passed  in  the  general 
court  of  Massachusetts,  to  raise  an  army  of  six  hunared  men,  and  Major 
Hionuu  Saioaftt  vras  applied  to,  to  conduct  tiiem  in  the  war.  He  refu»sd, 
unless  he  could  have  some  of  the  friendly  Indians  from  the  island  for  assist- 
ants. On  a  messenger  being  sent  among  them,  six  of  their  principal  and 
bravest  men  volunteered  in  that  service,  among  whom  was  Job  Kattenanit 
The  army  marched  about  the  first  of  March,  l^S,  O.  S.  But  when  at  Marl- 
borough, Job  got  liberty  of  Major  Sava^  and  Major-ceneral  DenUotij  to 
attempt  the  finding  of  his  friends  and  children,  whom  he  had  appointed  to 
meet  near  Hassanamesit  When  it  was  known  to  Captain  MdmIv,  ne  behaved 
himself  veiy  unbecoming  towards  the  commanding  officer,  and  nothing  but 
his  popularity  with  the  army  saved  his  reputation.  Indeed,  his  conduct 
seems  quite  as  reprehensible  as  that  of  a  more  modem  Indian  hunter  in  the 
Floridas,  which  all  friends  of  humanity  joined  to  condemn.  Mosdy,  it 
appears,  would  place  no  confidence  in  any  Indian,  and  doubtless  thought  he 
was  acting  for  the  best  interests  of  the  country.  He  urged  that  it  was  a 
most  impolitic  measure  to  suffisr  any  Indian  to  go  away  at  mis  time,  knowing 
their  natural  treacherousness ;  and  he  doubted  not  but  Job  (although  a  tried 
friend)  would  inform  the  enemy  of  the  approach  of  the  army,  which  would 
firustrate  all  their  designs.  The  great  ascendency  which  this  officer  held  in 
the  army  can  best  be  understood  by  a  simple  statement  of  the  fact,  that  Major 
Saoage  and  General  Denison  were  obhged  to  send  after  Job  before  the 
soldiery  would  cease  their  clamors.  Captain  Wadaworih  and  Captain  Sift^ 
accompanied  by  Jamtt  Quomu^ftif,  went  in  pursuit  with  the  utmost  speed. 
But  they  did  not  overtake  him,  and  he  soon  returned  to  the  army  without 
finding  his  friends;  they,  firom  fear  of  discovery,  having  changed  their 
place,  the  time  having  been  much  longer  than  was  set,  and  their  consequent 
sufferings  were  indescribable. 

We  shall  only  add  here  concerning  them,  that  they  afterwards  fell  into 
the  hands  of  a  party  of  English,  who  treated  them  in  a  savage  manner, 
taking  every  thing  from  thenu  But  when  they  were  brought  to  Major 
Socage^  he  treated  them  kindly,  and  had  them  sent  to  Boston,  all  except  four, 
who  ran  awa;^  from  Marlborough,  where  thev  stopped  for  the  night,  from 
the  fear  of  being  murdered,  some  of  the  people  so  abused  and  insulted  them. 
About  two  months  after  that,  they  were  found  and  brought  in  by  NtpcmiL 
Fmally)  Job  recovered  all  his  children,  and,  marrying  again,  lived  happily. 
His  wife  was  one  of  those  whom  he  had  managed  to  deliver  out  of^the 
hands  of  the  enemv  at  such  hazard  and  pains.  She  had,  during  their  wan- 
derings, nursed  and  kept  alive  his  children,  one,  especially,  which  was  very 
young. 

When  the  Hassanamesits  went  off  with  the  enemy,  Jcants  Quannapofat 
was  in  the  neighborhood  with  the  English  forcea  Captam  Syll  sent  out  a 
scout,  and  Jomei  and  Eltzar  Pegin  accompanied.    Seven  of  the  enemy  were 

•  Cotton  Manuscripts. 

t  Major  JJanUl  Oookin,  who  was  at  least  a  haudred  yean  in  advance  of  that  age. 
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eooD  discovered,  <me  of  whom  was  leading  an  Sn^lish  prisoner.  They 
discovered  tlie  English  scout,  and  fled.  James  and  JEI^tzer  pursued  them,  and 
recovered  the  prisoner,  whose  name  was  Chngtopher  Muaiin,  who  had  been 
taken  from  Marlborough.    Ja$nies  also  took  one  of  the  enemas  guns.* 

The  English  having,  by  means  of  spies,  as  in  the  precedmff  life  we  have 
stated,  learned  the  state  of  feeling  among  their  enemies,  felt  themselves 
prepared,  as  the  spring  of  1676  advanced,  to  make  overtures  to  them  for 
peace,  or  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  or  both,  as  they  might  be  found  inclined. 

Tom  Nepanet  viras  fixed  u^n  as  plenipotentiary  in  this  business.  And, 
although  uiyustly  suffering  with  many  of  his  brethren  upon  a  bleak  island 
in  Boston  harbor,  consented,  at  the  imminent  risk  of  his  life,  to  proceed  to 
meet  the  Indians  in  the  western  wilderness,  in  the  service,  and  for  the 
benefit,  of  those  vfho  had  caused  his  sufiferings. 

J^Tepanet  set  out,  3  April,  1676,  to  make  overtures  to  the  enemy  for  the  re- 
lease of  prisoners,  emecially  the  fiimily  of  Mr.  Bauiandsonf  which  was  taken 
at  Lancaster,  returnea  on  the  12  following,  with  a  written  answer  from  the 
enemy,  aaymgf'^ffenou  give  answer  hy  this  one  maiij  bui  if  you  like  my  anmeer 
terU  one  mart  num  bendea  (hia  one  Tom  Nepanet,  and  send  with  all  tnie  heart 
and  with  all  uour  mind  (y  two  men;  because  you  know  and  we  know  your  heart 
great  sorrouAd  with  crying  for  your  lost  many  many  hundred  man  and  all  your 
house  and  all  your  land  and  woman  chUd  and  cattle  as  all  your  thing  thai  you 
kenelost  and  on  your  hadtside  stand. 

Signed  by    Sam,  Saehemj 
KvTquEN,  and 
QuANOHiT,  Sagamores. 
Peter  JethrOf  scribe. 

At  the  same  time,  and  I  conclude  in  the  same  letter,  they  virrote  afinv 
words  to  others,  as  follows :  *^Mr.  Rowlandson,  your  wife  and  aU  your  child  is 
well  but  one  dye.  Your  sister  is  well  and  her  3  ddUL  John  KitteU,  your  wife 
and  all  your  chUd  is  all  well,  and  all  than  prisoners  taken  at  ATo^ba  is  all 

Mr,  Rowlandson,  seyour  loving  sister  his  hand  f)  Hanah. 
Jhul  old  Kettel  wif  hishand.  -^ 

Brother  Rowlandson,  prav  send  thre  pound  qf  7\jhacco  for  me,  if  you  can  my 
kwyrhusbandprcm  send'&re  pound  of  tobacco  for  me. 

*^  This  writing  oy  your  enemies — ^Samuel  Uskattuhgun  and  Gunrashit,  fioo 
buMan  saganunts.^ 

Mrs.  Rowlandson,  in  her  account  of  ''The  Sixteenth  Remove,"  relates,  that 
when  they  hod  waded  over  Baauaugf  River,  ''Quickly  there  came  up  to  us 
an  Indian  who  infi>rmed  them  tnat  I  must  go  to  Wachuset  to  my  master,  for 
there  was  a  letter  come  firom  the  council  to  the  sagsakiores  about  redeeming 
the  captives,  and  that  there  would  be  another  in  14  days,  and  that  I  must  be 
there  ready."  |  This  was  doubtless  after  the  letter  just  recorded  had  been 
sent  to  the  English.  "About  two  days  after,"  Mrs.  R.  continues,  "came  a 
company  of  Indians  to  us,  near  30,  all  on  h<M*seback.  My  heart  skipt  within 
me,  thinking  they  had  been  Englishmen,  at  the  first  sight  of  them :  For  they 
were  dressed  in  En^ish  apparel,  with  hats,  white  neck-cloths,  and  sashes 
about  their  waists,  and  ribb<ms  upon  their  shoulders.  But  when  they  came 
near,  there  was  a  vast  difference  between  the  lovely  faces  of  Christians,  and 
the  foul  looks  of  those  heathen,  which  much  damped  my  spirits  again."  § 

Having,  after  great  distress,  arrived  at  Wachuset,  our  authoress  adds, 
"Then  came  TWand  Peter  with  the  second  letter  fit)m  the  council,  about 
the  captives."    "  I  aaked  them  how  my  husband  did,  and  all  my  friends  and 

*  Oookiria  MS.  Hist.  Christian  Indians. 

t  Or  Payquafe,  now  Miller's  River.  lu  conflaence  with  the  Connecticut  is  between 
Northfield  and  Montague. 


t  Narrative  of  h(*r  Captivity,  fi9. 


y  Ihid.  no.    I'he  regintfiiials  in  which  they  were  now  tricked  out,  were  probably  takes 
from  the  T«i!j;!ish  wiioin  lucy  had  killed  in  batUe. 
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acquaintance.  They  said  they  were  well,  but  rerr  melancholy."  They 
brought  her  two  biscuits  and  a  pound  of  tobacco.  The  tobacco  she  save  to 
iba  Indians,  and,  when  it  was  all  gone,  one  threatened  her  because  she  had 
no  more  to  give;  probably  not  believing  her.  She  told  him  when  her 
husband  came,  she  would  ffive  him  some.  ''Hang^  him,  rogue,  says  he,l 
will  knock  out  his  brains,  if  he  comes  here."  <*  Again,  at  the  same  breath, 
they  would  say,  if  there  should  come  an  hundred  without  guns  they  would 
do  them  no  hurt  So  unstable  and  like  madmen  they  wercir  *  There  had 
been  something  talked  about  Mr.  BotdandmnCt  going  himself  to  ransom  his 
wife,  but  she  says  she  dared  not  send  fi>r  him,  *^  for  there  was  little  more 
trust  to  them  ^an  to  the  master  they  served."  * 

JVepand  learned  by  the  enemy  that  they  lost  in  the  fight  when  Capt  Peint 
was  killed,  ^  scores  of  their  men  that  sabbath  day."  \ 

As  they  refused  to  treat  with  Tom  Mpand  alone,  Peter  Conway  was  joined 
with  him  on  a  second  expedition,  aa  we  have  seen,  which  led  to  several 
others,  to  which  some  English  ventured  to  add  themselves,  which  resulted  In 
ihe  redemption  of  JMLrs.  Rowlandson  and  several  others. 

^When  the  letter  waa  come,  (says  Mrs.  R),  the  saggamores  met  to  consult 
about  the  captives,  and  called  me  to  them,  to  inquire  how  much  my  husband 
would  give  to  redeem  me :  When  I  came  and  sat  down  among  them,  as  I  was 
vTont  to  do,  as  their  manner  is :  Then  they  bid  me  stand  up,  and  und  thty 
uen  (he  general  eotarL  They  bid  me  speak  what  I  thought  ne  would  ^ve. 
Now  kaowing  that  all  that  we  had  was  destroyed  by  the  Indians,  I  was  m  a 
neat  strait"  X  She  ventured,  however,  to  lay  £20,  and  Tom  and  Pder  bore 
3ie  oBer  to- Boston. 

Of  their  return  the  same  writer  proceeds:  ''On  a  sabbath  day,  the  sun 
being  about  an  hour  high  in  the  afternoon,  came  Mr  John  Hoar,  (the  council 
permitting  him,  and  his  own  forward  spirit  inclining  him,)  together  with  the 
twa  fore-mentioned  Indians,  7bm  ana  Peter,  with  the  third  letter  fipom  the 
council.  When  they  came  near,  I  was  abroad ;  they  presently  called  me  in, 
and  bid  me  sit  down,  and  not  stir.  Then  they  catched  up  their  guns  and 
away  they  ran,  aa  if  an  enemy  had  been  at  hand,  and  the  guns  went  off 
apace.  I  manifested  some  great  trouble,  and  asked  them  what  was  the 
matter.  I  told  Uiem  I  thought  they  had  killed  the  Englishman ;  (for  they 
had  in  the  mean  time  told  me  that  an  Englishman  had  come ;)  they  said,  JVo, 
ihey  ihat  oner  kta  honey  and  under,  and  before  his  horae,-  and  (hof  puened  him  (hii 
wmand  that  way,  at  their  pUanart,  showing  him  what  thet  couLn  no."  § 

They  would  not  at  first  sufier  her  to  see  Mr.  Hoar,  but  when  they  had 
ffratified  their  tantalizing  whim  sufficiently,  she  was  permitted  to  see  him. 
ue  brought  her  a  pound  of  tobacco,  which  she  eMfor  nine  shiUings,  ^  The 
next  morning,  Mr.  Hoar  invited  the  saggamores  to  dinner;  but  when  we 
went  to  get  it  ready,  we  found  tbey  had  stolen  the  greatest  part  of  the  provis- 
ions Mr.  Hoar  had  broUkht  And  we  may  see  the  wonderful  power  of  God, 
in  that  one  passace,  in  that,  when  there  was  such  a  number  of  them  together, 
and  so  greedy  of  a  little  eood  food,  and  no  English  there  but  Mr.  Hoar  and 
myeelf,  that  there  they  did  not  knock  us  on  the  head,  and  take  what  we  had ; 
there  being  not  only  some  provision,  but  also  trading  cloth,  a  part  of  the  ' 
20  pounds  agreed  upon :  But  instead  of  doing  us  any  mischief^  they  seemed 
to  be  ashamed  of  the  fact,  and  said  it  was  the  matchit  [bad]  Indians  that 
did  it"  B 

It  is  now  certain  that  this  negotiadon  was  the  immediate  cause  of  their 
final  overthrow.  For  before  this  time  the  Pokanokets  and  Narragansetts 
went  hand  in  hand  against  their  common  enemy,  and  they  were  the  most 
powerful  tribes.  This  parleying  with  the  Endish  was  so  detestable  to  Philip, 
tliat  a  separation  took  place  among  these  tribes  in  consequence,  and  he  and 
the  Narra^nsets  separated  themselves  from  the  Nipmuks,  and  other  inland 
tribes,  and  went  ofr  to  their  own  country.  This  was  the  reason  they  were 
6o  rusiiy  subdued  after  the  separation  took  place. 


^';lrr  liv  e  of  her  Captivity,  64,  b6.  t  Manuscripts  of  Rev.  J.  Cotton, 

.N.aiuuvc,  ul  mora,  05.  $  Ibid.  71, 73.  I  Ibid.  72, 73. 
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It  wiM  through  JSTepcauiCs  means  that  a  paity  of  English,  under  Captain 
Henchman^  were  enabled  to  surprise  a  body  of  his  countrymen  at  Weshakom  * 
Ponds  near  Lancaster,  30  Mav,  1676.  F'ollowin^^  in  a  track  pointed  out  by. 
N^pmuif  the  Indians  were  fidlen  upon  while  fismng,  and,  being  entirely  un- 
prepared,  seven  were  killed,  and  29  taken,  chiefly  women  and  cnildren. 

PETER-EPHRAIM  and  ANDREW-PITYME  were  also  two  other 
considerably  distinguished  Nipmuk  Indians.  They  rendered  much  service 
to  the  English  in  PkHi^t  war.  They  went  out  in  ^uary,  1676,  and  brought 
in  many  of  the  Nipnets,  who  had  endeavored  to  shelter  themselves  under 
Uncas,  But,  Mr.  Hubhard  observes,  that  UnaUy  having  **•  shabbed  "  them  o£^ 
^  they  were,  in  the  beginning  of  the  winter,  [1676^]  brought  in  to  Boston, 
many  of  them,  by  Pder-aihrmm  and  ^^ndrew-pitymtJ*  Ephmm  commanded 
an  uidian  company,  ana  had  a  commission  from  government  The  news 
that  many  of  the  enemy  were  doing  mischief  about  Rehoboth  caused  a  parnr 
of  English  of  Medfield  to  march  out  to  their  relief;  Ephrttim  went  with 
them,  with  his  company,  which  consisted  of  29.  The  snow  being  deep,  the 
English  soon  grew  discouraged,  and  returned,  but  Captain  Ej^urctim  continued 
the  march,  and  came  upon  a  body  of  them,  encamped,  in  the  night  Early 
the  next  morning,  he  successfully  surrounded  them,  and  offered  them  quar- 
ter. "Eight  resolute  fellows  renised,  who  were  presently  shot;"  the  others 
yielded,  and  were  brought  in,  being  in  number  42.  Other  minor  exploits  of 
this  Lidian  captain  are  recorded. 

THOMAS  QUANAPOHTT,  called  also  Rtrntney-numih^  was  a  brother  of 
Janu8,  and  was  also  a  Christian  Indian.  In  the  beginning  of  hostilities 
against  PMUp,  Major  Gookin  received  orders  to  raise  a  company  of  praying 
Indians  to  oe  employed  against  him.  This  company  was  immediately 
raised,  and  consisted  of  52  men,  who  were  conducted  to  Mount  Hope  by 
Captain  haac  Johnson.  QuanapokU  was  one  of  these.  The  officers  under 
whom  they  served  testifled  to  then*  credit  as  faithful  soldiers ;  yet  many  of 
the  army,  officers  and  men,*  tried  all  in  their  power  to  bring  them  into  disre- 
pute with  the  country.  Such  proceedings,  we  should  naturally  conclude, 
would  tend  much  to  mshearten  those  friendly  Indians ;  but,  on  the  contraiy, 
they  used  every  exertion  to  win  the  affections  of  their  oppressors.  Quano- 
poMt^  with  the  other  two,  received  from  government  a  reward  for  the  scalps 
which  they  brought  in.  Though  not  exactly  in  order,  yet  it  must  be  men- 
tioned, that  when  Thomas  was  out,  at  or  near  Swansey,  in  the  beginniiur  of 
the  war,  he  by  accident  had  one  of  his  hands  shot  ofil  He  was  one  or  the 
troopers,  and  carried  a  gun  of  remarkable  length.  The  weather  being  ex- 
cessively hot,  his  horse  was  very  uneasy,  being  disturbed  by  flies,  and  struck 
the  lock  of  the  gun  as  the  breech  rested  upon  the  ground,  and  caused  it  to 
ffo  off,  which  horribly  mangled  the  hand  that  held  it ;  and,  notwithstanding 
it  was  a  longtime  in  getting  well,  yet  he  rendered  jj^eat  service  in  the  war 
afterward.  The  account  of  one  sinial  exploit  having  been  preserved,  shall 
here  be  related.  While  Captain  Henchnum  was  in  the  enemy's  country,  he 
made  an  excursion  fix)m  Hassanamesit  to  Packachoog,  which  lies  about  ten 
miles  north-west  fro.m  it  Meeting  here  with  no  enemy,  he  marched  again 
for  Hassanamesit;  and  having  got  a  few  miles  on  his  way,  discovered  that 
he  had  lost  a  tin  case,  which  contained  his  commission,  and  other  instructions. 
He  therefore  despatched  Thomas  and  two  Englishmen  in  seareh  of  it  They 
made  no  discovery  of  the  lost  article  until  they  came  in  sight  of  an  old  wig- 
wam at  Packachoog,  where,  to  their  no  small  surprise,  they  discovered  some 
of  the  enemy  in  possession  of  it  They  were  but  a  few  rods  from  them,  and 
being  so  few  in  number,  that  to  have  ^ven  them  battle  would  have  been 
desperate  in  the  extreme,  as  neither  of  them  was  armed  for  such  an  occasion ; 
stratagem,  therefore,  could  only  save  them.  The  wigwam  was  situated  upon 
an  eminence ;  and  some  were  standing  in  the  door,  when  they  approached, 
who  discovered  them  as  soon  as  they  came  in  sight  One  presented  his 
gun,  but,  the  weather  being  stormy,  it  did  not  go  off  At  this  moment  our 
chief;  looking  back,  called,  and  made  many  gestures,  as  though  he  were  dis- 
posing of  a  large  force  to  encompass  them.    At  this  manceuvre  they  all  fled 

*  Roger  Williams  sets  down  tea  as  the  definition  of  WechScum» 
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being  six  in  number,  leaving  our  heroes  to  pursue  their  object  Thus  their 
preservation  was  due  to  QuanapokU;  and  is  the  more  to  be  admired,  as  they 
were  in  so  ftr  destitute  of  the  means  of  defence.  Captain  ^uanogpokU  had 
himself  only  a  pistol,  and  one  of  his  men  a  gun  without  a  flint,  and  the 
other  no  gun  at  alL* 

It  was  about  the  time  these  events  occurred,  that  Captain  Tom,  of  whom 
we  have  spoken,  his  daughter,  and  two  children,  were  taken  bv  a  scout  sent  out 
by  Captain  Benehnanf  about  10  miles  south-east  of  Marlborougn.  They  appear 
to  have  been  taken  on  the  11  June,  and  on  the  26  of  the  same  month  Captiun 
2Voi  was  executed. 


CHAPTER  vn. 

Qf  tks  Indians  in  JVno  Hampshire  and  Mairu  previous  to  their  wars  toiih  the  white^^ 
Dominions  of  the  hashata — Perishes  in  war — Passaconawat — His  dominions — 
His  last  speech  to  his  people — His  l\fe — His  daughter  marries  Winnapwrket — Peti" 
turns  the  court  of  Massachttsetts — Lands  allotted  to  him — English  said  a  Jbrce  to 
disarm  him — their  fears  of  his  enmity  unfounded — they  seize  and  Ultreat  his  son — 
He  escapes — Passaeonawa^  delivers  his  armSf  and  makes  peace  with  the  Englisk^ 
Traditions  eonceming-^Life  of  Wahnalahcbt — His  situation  in  Philip's  war — 
Messengers  and  letters  sent  him  by  the  EngUs^^Leaves  his  residence — His  humanity 
— Fate  of  J  081  AH  Nooel — Wannalaneet  returns  to  his  country — His  lands  seized 
in  his  absence — He  again  retires  into  the  toildemess-^oseLv  destroys  his  milage^ 
SfC. — Imprisoned  for  debt — Favors  Christianity— A  speech — ^WehawowhowiTj 
sachem  of  JVeio  Hampshire — Robinhood — His  sales  of  land  in  Maine — MoirquiNX 
— Keknkbis — AssmiNASiiUA — Abbioad asset — T%etr  residences  and  sales  of  land 
— Melancholy  fate  of  Chocorua. 

SoMS  knowledge  of  the  Indians  eastvrard  'of  the  BlaaaachusettB  was 
veiy  early  obtained  by  Captain  John  Sndthy  which,  however,  veas  very 
general ;  as  that  they  were  divided  into  several  tribes,  each  of  which  had 
their  own  sachem,  or,  as  these  more  northern  Indians  pronoimced  that 
word,  saehcmOf  which  the  English  understood  iagamore;  and  yet  all  the 
sachemos  acknowledged  subjection  to  one  still  greater,  which  they  called 
ha^uxba. 

Of  the  dominions  of  the  bashaba,  writers  differ  much  in  respect  to  their 
extent  Some  suppose  that  his  authority  did  not  extend  this  side  the  Pas- 
cataqua,  but  it  is  evident  that  it  did,  from  Captain  Smithes  accountf  Wars 
and  pestilence  had  ^atly  wasted  the  eastern  Indians  but  a  short  time  before 
the  English  settled  m  the  countiy ;  and  it  was  then  difficult  to  determine  the 
relation  the  tribes  had  stood  in  one  to  the  other.  As  to  the  bashaba  of  Penob- 
scot, tradition  states  tlmt  he  was  killed  by  the  Tarratines,  who  lived  still 
farther  east,  in  a  war  which  was  at  its  height  in  1615. 

PASSACONAWAY  seems  to  have  been  a  bashaba.  He  lived  upon  the 
Merrimack  River,  at  a  place  called  Pmnahook^  and  his  dominions,  at  the 

Eeriod  of  the  English  setdements,  were  very  extensive,  eVen  over  the  sachems 
ving  upon  the  Pascataqua  and  its  branches.  The  Abenaques  inhabited 
between  the  Pascataqua  and  Penobsc4>t,  and  the  residence  of  the  chief 
sachem  was  upon  Indian  Isbmd.^  FktdUn  and  Captam  Sunday  were  early 
known  as  chiefe  among  the  Abenaques,  and  Squando  at  a  later  period ;  but 

*  OookUee  MS.  Hist  Prayinff  Indians. 

t  ''  Tbe  principal  habitations  I  saw  at  northward,  was  Penobscot,  who  are  in  wars  with  the 
TereotineSy  their  next  northerly  neighbors.  Southerly  up  the  rivers,  and  along  the  coast,  we 
(bund  Mecadacut,  Segocket,  Pemmaquid,  Nusconcos,  Sagadahock,  Satquin,  Aumaughcaw- 
cen  and  Kenabeca.  To  those  belong  the  countries  and  people  of  Segotago,  Pauhunlanuck, 
Pocopassum,  Taugfatanakagnet,  Mi^bigganus,  Nassaque.  Masheroscpieck,  Wawrigwiek, 
Jfoshoquen,  Waccogo,  Pasharanack,  &c.  To  those  are  allied  in  confederacy,  the  countries 
of  Aucocisco,  Accominlicus,  Passataquak,  Aogawoam  and  Naemkeek,  all  these,  for  any 
thing  I  could  perceive,  differ  little  in  lanfl;uage  or  any  thing ;  though  most  of  them  be  sagamos 
and  lords  of  themselves,  yet  they  hold  the  bashabes  or  Penobscot  the  chief  and  greatest 
tmongst  them."    3  CoU  Mase.  Hist,  8oc.  iii.  21,  22. 

i  mOianwon't  HisL  Maine,  ii.  4. 

24 
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of  these  we  shall  be  more  particular  hereafter:  the  fint  sachem  we  should 
notice  is  Pasmconawa^m  He  "  lived  to  a  very  great  age ;  for,**  says  the  author 
of  my  manuscript,  **i  saw  him  alive  at  Pawtucket,  when  he  was  about  a 
hundred  and  twenty  years  old.***  Before  his  death,  he  delivered  the  follow- 
ing speech  to  his  children  and  fiiends :  ^  /  am  now  going  the  wm  ofaUJUsh,  or 
rtadytodtt^andnoilUui^  itml'nowUave 

ihuwontofcounsdtDiihyoujikaiyoumcytakeheMhdnei^ 
for  ihough  you  may  do  them  mudi  miachitfj  yd  assurtoLy  you  unU  aU  he  deatroytd^ 
emdrooM  off  the  earth  \f  you  do ;  for^  I  was  as  mudi  an  enemjf  to  the  Er^lish,  at 
(hiar  first  coming  into  thise  parts,  as  amy  one  whatsoever,  and  did  try  all  uHjys  and 
mieans  possible,  to  have  destroyed  them,  at  least  to  have  prevented  them  settling  dmm 
her^  but  I  could  no  way  efed  it ;  thei^ore  I  advise  you  never  to  contend  with  the 
Eng^sh,  nor  make  war  with  them,"  And  Mr.  HubSard  adds,  <<  it  is  to  be  noted, 
that  this  Passaconawa  was  the  most  noted  powow  and  sorcerer  of  all  the 
country." 

A  stoiy  of  the  marriage  of  a  daughter  of  Passaconaway,  in  1629,  is  thus' 
related.  Winnepurket,  commonly  called  Gtm^  sachem  of  Saugus,  made 
known  to  the  cnief  of  Pennakook,  that  he  desired  to  marry  his  daughter, 
which,  being  agreeable  to  all  parties,  was  soon  consummated,  at  the  resi- 
dence of  Passaeonawcnf,  and  the  hilarity  was  closed  with  a  great  feast.  Ac- 
cording to  the  usages  of  the  chiefs,  Passaeonaway  ordered  a  select  number  of 
his  men  to  accompany  the  new-married  couple  to  the  dwelling  of  the 
husband.  When  they  had  arrived  there,  several  days  of  feasting  followed, 
for  the  entertainment  of  his  friends,  who  could  not  be  present  at  the  con- 
summation at  the  bride's  father's,  as  well  as  for  the  escort ;  who,  when  this 
was  ended,  returned  to  Pennakook. 

Some  time  after,  the  wife  of  fflnnepurket,  expressing  a  desire  to  visit  her 
fiither's  house  and  friends,  was  permitted  to  go,  and  a  choice  company  con- 
ducted her.  When  she  wished  to  return  to  her  husband,  -her  father,  instead 
of  conveving  her  as  before,  sent  to  the  young  sachem  to  come  and  take  her 
awav.  Ae  took  this  in  high  dudgeon,  and  sent  his  father-in-law  this  answer: 
«  When  she  departed  finom  me,  I  caused  my  men  to  escort  her  to  your  dwell- 
ing, as  became  a  chie£  She  now  having  an  intention  to  return  to  me,  I  did 
expect  the  same."  The  elder  sachem  was  now  in  his  turn  angry,  and 
returned  an  answer  which  only  increased  the  difference ;  and  it  is  believed 
that  thus  terminated  the  connection  of  the  new  husband  and  wifcf 

This  same  year,  [1662,1  we  find  the  general  court  acting  upon  a  petition 
of  Passaconaway,  or,  as  his  name  is  spelt  in  the  records  themselves,  Papisse- 
eoneuDoy,  The  petition  we  have  not  met  with,  but  from  the  answer  given  to 
it,  we  learn  its  nature.  The  court  say :  **  In  answer  to  the  petition  of 
Papisseconeway,  this  court  judgeth  it  meete  to  graunt  to  the  said  Papisseeone" 
way  and  his  men  or  associates  about  Naticot,  |  above  Mr.  Brenion^s  lands, 
where  it  is  free,  a  mile  and  a  half  on  either  side  Merremack  Riuer  in  breadth, 
three  miles  on  either  side  in  length :  provided  he  nor  they  do  not  alienate 
any  part  of  this  grant  without  leave  and  license  from  this  court,  first 
obtained." 

€rovemor  Winthrop  mentions  this  chief  as  early  as  1632.  One  of  his  men, 
having  gone  vnth  a  white  man  into  the  country  to  trade,  was  killed  bv 
another  Indian  *^  dwelling  near  the  Mohawks  country,  who  fled  away  witn 
his  goods ; "  but  it  seems  from  the  same  account,  thBt  Passaconaway  pursued 
and  took  the  murderer.  In  1642,  there  was  great  alarm  throughout  the 
English  settlements,  from  the  belief  that  all  the  Indians  in  the  countiy  were 
about  to  make  a  general  massacre  of  the  whites.  The  government  of  Mas- 
sachusetts took  prompt  measures  *^  to  strike  a  terror  into  the  Indians."  They 
therefore  '<  sent  men  to  Ch/^hamekin,  at  Braintree,  to  fetch  him  and  his  guns, 

*  Gookin's  Hist,  of  Praying  Indians.  This  history  was  drawn  up  during  the  year  IG77, 
and  how  long  before  this  the  author  saw  him,  is  unknown ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  he 
was  dead  some  years  before  Philip^s  war.  Nevertheless,  with  Mr.  Hubbard  and  our  text 
Lietore  him,  the  author  of  Tales  of  the  Indians  has  made  Passaconaway  appear  in  the  persoa 
of  Aspinquid,  in  1682,  at  Agamentacus  in  Maine. 

t  Deduced  from  facts  in  Morton^s  N.  Canaan, 

t  A  uoi her  version  of  7V(i7tum-j(:ed^. 
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howsy  &c^  which  was  done ;  and  he  came  willingly :  And  being  late  in  the 
night  when  they  came  to  Boston,  he  was  put  into  the  prison ;  but  the  next 
morning,  finding,  upon  examination  of  him  and  divers  of  his  men,  no  ground 
of  suspicion  of  his  partaking  in  any  such  conspiracy,  he  was  dismissed. 
Upon  the  warrant  which  went  to  Ipswich,  Rowley  and  Newbury,  to  disarm 
Paaaaeonamyj  who  lived  by  Merrimack,  thev  sent  forth  40  men  armed  the 
next  day.''  These  English  were  hindered  from  visiting  the  wigwam  of 
PoMoconawayy  by  rainy  weather,  <'  but  they  came  to  his  son's  and  took  him." 
This  son  we  presume  was  JVannalanod,  This  they  had  orders  to  do  ;  but 
for  taking  a  squaw  and  her  child,  they  had  none,  and  were  ordered  to  send 
them  back  ageun  immediately.  Fearing  ffannakmce^a  escape,  they  **  led  him 
in  a  line,  but  he  taking  an  opportunity,  slipped  hb  line  and  es^^aped  from 
them,  but  one  very  mdiscreetly  made  a  shot  at  hitn,  and  missed  him  nar- 
rowly." These  were  called,  then,  ^unwarranted  proceedings,"  as  we  should 
say  they  veiy  well  might  have  been.  The  English  now  had  some  actual 
reason  to  fear  that  Pasgaamaway  would  resent  this  outrage,  and  therefore 
''sent  CtdBhamekin  to  him  to  let  him  know  that  what  was  done  to  his  son 
and  squaw  was  without  order,"  and  to  invite  him  to  a  parley  at  Boston ;  also, 
**  to  show  him  the  occassion  whereupon  we  had  sent  to  disarm  all  the  In- 
dians, and  that  when  we  should  find  that  the^  were  innocent  of  any  such 
conspiracy,  we  would  restore  all  their  arms  agam."  PoMoeonaway  said  when 
he  should  have  his  son  and  squaw  returned  safe,  he  would  go  and  speak 
with  them.  The  squaw  was  so  much  frightened,  that  she  ran  away  into  the 
woods,  and  was  absent  ten  days.  It  seems  that  Wannalancd  was  soon  lib- 
erated, as  he  within  a  short  time  went  to  the  English,  **  and  delivered  up  his 
guns,  Sic.  J*  *  These  were  the  circumstances  to  which  JUumhiniiofnoA  alluded 
60  happily  afterwards. 

At  a  court  in  Massachusetts  in  1644,  it  is  said,  ^  Pauaamatomtf  the  Merri- 
mack sachem,  came  in  and  submitted  to  otur  government,  as  Pumhamt  &c 
had  done  before-;"  and  the  next  year  the  same  entiy  occurs  again,  with 
the  addition  of  his  son's  submission  also,  **  together  with  their  lands  and 
people."  t 

This  chief  is  supposed  to  have  died  about  the  same  time  with  Massasoitj 
a  sachem  whom  in  many  respects  he  seems  to  have  much  resembled.  X  He 
was  often  styled  the  great  aachem^  and,  according  to  Mr.  Hubhard^  was  con- 
sidered a  great  powwow  or  sorcerer  among  his  people,  and  his  fame  in  this 
respect  was  very  extensive ;  and  we  know  not  that  there  was  any  thing  that 
they  thought  him  not  aUe  to  perform:  that  he  could  cause  a  green  leaf  to 
grow  in  winter,  trees  to  dance,  and  water  to  biuti,  seem  to  have  been  feats 
of  common  notorie^  in  his  time. 

WANNALANCET,  or  Wonolancd^  in  obedience  to  the  advice  of  his  fadier, 
always  kept  peace  with  the  English.  He  resided  at  an  ancient  seat  of  the 
sagamores,  upon  the  Merrimack,  called  at  that  time  j^aamktke,  but  fit>m 
whence  he  withdrew,  in  the  time  of  the  war  with  PhUifj  and  took  up  his 
quarters  among  the  Pennakooks,  who  were  also  his  people. 

About  the  beginning  of  September,  1675,  Captain  JMowIy,  with  about  100 
men,  was  ordered  to  march  up  into  the  country  of  the  Memmack  to  ascertain 
the  state  of  afiairs  under  Wannalancei,  These  men  scouted  in  warlike  array 
as  &r  as  Pennakook,  now  Concord,  N.  H.  They  could  not  find  an  Indian, 
hot  came  upon  their  wigwams,  and  burned  them,  and  also  a  ouantity  of  dried 
fish  and  other  articles.  Although  this  was  a  most  wanton  and  unwarrantable^ 
not  to  say  unnecessary  act  of  these  whites,  yet  no  retaliation  took  place  on 
the  part  of  the  Indians.  And  whether  to  attribute  their  forbearance  to  cow- 
ardice, or  to  the  great  respect  m  which  the  dying  advice  of  FoMaconaiM^  was 
"  I  - 1.  ■  I     .  ■■  .1  I.I.I,        , 

*  WirUhrop'a  Journal.  t  Ibid. 

I  Among:  other  slaazas  in  Farmer  and  Moor^s  CoUectiotu,  the  foUowing  very  happily 
iaUodocefl  jPoMoconasoay  .*— > 

"  Once  did  my  throbbing  bosom  deep  receive 
The  §ketchf  which  one  o{  Pastacatutway  drew. 
Well  may  the  muse  his  memory  retrieve 
From  dark  oblivion,  and,  with  pencil  true, 
Retouch  that  picture  siniige,  with  lints  and  bonoii  due*'' 
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held,  is  not  certain ;  for  fFanaiancei  and  hb  men  had  notice  of  the  approach 
of  Mosdy,  and  lay  concealed  while  he  was  destroying  their  effects ;  and 
might  have  cut  off  his  company,  which  the  young  warriors  advised,  but 
Wannalancet  would  not  permit  a  gun  to  be  fired. 

Having  abundant  reason  now  to  fear  the  resentment  of  the  Pawtuckett  and 
Pennakook  Indians,  the  council  of  Massachusetts,?  September,  1675,  ordered 
that  Lieutenant  Hiomas  HeruJunanf  of  Chelmsford,  should  send  some  messen- 
gers to  find  him,  and  persuade  him  of  their  fiiendship,  and  urge  his  return  to  his 
place  of  residence.  With  this  order,  a  letter  was  sent  to  nanncdancet  at  the 
same  time.  They  are  as  follows :  ^It  is  ordered  by  the  council  that  Lieut. 
Tho',  Henchman  do  forthwith  endeavor  to  procure  by  hire,  one  or  two 
suitable  Indians  of  Wamesit,  to  travel  and  seek  to  find  out  and  speak  with 
Wannalatuxt  the  sachem,  and  carry  with  them  a  writing  from  the  council, 
bein^  a  safe  conduct  unto  the  said  sachem,  or  any  other  principal  men  be- 
lon^g  to  Natahook,  Penagooge,  or  other  people  of  those  northern  Indians, 
givine  (not  exceeding  six  persons)  free  liberty  to  come  into  the  house  of  the 
said  luenchman,  where  the  council  will  appoint  Cupt  (xookin  and  Mr.  Eliot  to 
treat  with  them  about  terms  of  amity  and  peace  between  them  and  the  Eng- 
lish ;  and  in  case  agreements  and  conclusions  be  not  made  to  mutual  satis- 
faction, then  the  said  sachem  and  all  others  that  accompany  him  shall  have 
free  liberty  to  return  back  again ;  and  this  offer  the  council  are  induced  to 
make,  because  the  said  WannaUmcd  sachem,  as  they  are  informed,  hath  de- 
clared himself  that  the  English  never  did  any  wrong  to  him,  or  his  father 
Passaconawmfy  but  always  lived  in  amity,  and  that  his  father  chwreed  him  so  to 
do,  and  that  said  Wanmdancet  will  not  begin  to  do  any  wrong  to  Uie  English." 
The  following  is  the  letter  to  Wdnnalancd : — 

"This  our  writing  or  safe  conduct  doth  declare,  that  the  governor  and 
council  of  Massachusetts  do  give  you  and  every  of  you,  provided  you  exceed 
not  six  persons,  firee  liberty  of  coming  unto  and  returning  in  safety  from 
the  house  of  Lieut  T»  Henchmcm  at  Naamkeake,  and  there  to  treat  with 
Oapt  Daniel  Gookin  and  Mr.  John  Eliotj  whom  you  know,  and  [whom]  we 
will  fully  empower  to  treat  and  conclude  with  you,  upon  such  meet  terms 
and  articles  of  friendship,  amity  and  subjection,  as  were  formerly  made  and 
concluded  between  the  English  and  old  Paesaconaioay,  your  father,  and  his 
sons  and  people ;  and  for  this  end  we  have  sent  these  messengers  [blank  in 
ihe  MS,]  to  convey  these  unto  you,  and  to  bring  your  answer,  whom  we 
desire  you  to  treat  kindly,  and  speedily  to  despatch  them  back  to  us  with 
your  answer.  Dated  in  Boston,  1  Oct  1675.  Signed  by  order  of  the 
council.  John  Leverett,  Gov. 

EdiD^»  Rawsony  Seer." 

The  messengers  who  went  out  with  this  letter,  to  find  Wannalanceit  could 
not  meet  with  him,  but  employed  another  to  find  him,  and  returned ;  and 
whether  he  ever  received  it  is  not  distinctly  stated.  However,  with  a  few 
followers,  he  retired  into  the  wilderness  near  the  source  of  the  Connecticut, 
and  there  passed  the  winter.  The  next  summer  he  was  joined  by  parties  of 
Nipmuks  under  Sagamore  san^  One-eyed-jokn,  and  others,  who,  coming  in 
with  him,  were  in  nopes  of  receiving  pardon,  but  their  fate  has  l^en 
stated. 

Major  Waldron  of  Cochecho  had  many  Indians  in  his  interest  during  the 
war  with  PkUip.  Some  of  these  were  employed  to  entice  men  from  the 
enemy's  ranks,  and  they  succeeded  to  a  creat  extent  And  by  the  beginninff 
of  September,  1676,  about  400  Indians,  Som  various  clans  fiur  and  near,  had 
been  mduced  to  come  into  Dover.  Among  these  was  Wannalancet  and  his 
company.  They  came  without  hesitation,  as  they  had  never  been  engaged 
in  the  war ;  and  many  who  had  been  engaged  in  hostility  came  along  with 
them,  presuming  they  might  be  overlooked  in  the  crowd,  and  so  escape  the 
vengeance  of  their  enemies ;  but  they  were  all  made  prisoners  on  the  6  Sep- 
tember by  a  stratagem  devised  by  several  officers,  who  with  their  men  hap- 
pened then  to  be  at  Dover  with  WaMron^  and  somewhat  more  than  half  of 
the  whole  were  sold  into  foreign  slavery  or  executed  at  Boston :  about  200 
were  of  the  former  number. 
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The  stratagem  made  use  of  to  trepan  those  Indians  was  as  follows:  It  was 
proposed  by  the  English  that  they  should  join  with  tlie  Indians  in  a  training, 
and  have  sham-fights.  While  performing  their  evolutions,  a  movement  was 
made  by  the  whites,  which  entirely  surrounded  the  Indians,  and  they  were 
aU  secured  without  violence  or  bloodshed. 

On  the  3  May,  1676,  Thomas  IRmbal  of  Bradford  was  killed,  and  his  wife 
and  five  children  canied  into  the  wilderness.  From  the  circumstance  that 
fFatmalancei  caused  them  to  be  sent  home  to  their  friends  again,  it  would 
seem  that  they  were  taken  by  some  of  the  enemy  within  his  sachemdom,  or 
by  some  over  whom  he  had  some  control.  From  a  manuscript  written  about 
the  time,*  we  are  able  to  make  the  following  extract,  which  goes  to  show 
that  ffannalmicd  was  ever  the  friend  of  the  English,  and  also  his  disposition 
to  humane  actions.  Mr.  Cohhd  says,  <^  though  she  [Mrs.  Kxmbal,]  and  her 
sucking  child  were  twice  condenmed  by  the  Indians,  and  the  fires  ready 
made  to  bum  them,  yet,  both  times,  saved  by  the  request  of  one  of  tlieir  own 
grandees ;  and  afterwards  by  the  intercession  of  the  sachem  of  Pennicook, 
stirred  up  thereunto  by  Major  ffaldron,  was  she  and  her  five  childrA,  together 
vnth  Phdip  Eastman  of  Haverhill,  taken  captive  when  she  and  her  children 
were,  set  at  liberty,  without  ransom." 

The  400  Indians  sui-prised  at  Cochecbo,  by  HaUunmty  Frmtj  SiZZ,  and  JVial- 
dhm,  included  fFannalancet  with  his  people,  who  did  not  probably  exceed 
100.  This  chief,  then,  with  a  few  of  his  pem)le,  being  set  at  liberty,  was  per- 
suaded to  return  to  his  former  residence  at  Naamkeke,  but  he  never  felt  rec- 
onciled here  afterwards,  for  it  had  become  almost  as  another  place :  some 
lawless  whites  had  seizsd  upon  his  lands,  and  looked  upon  him  with  envious 
eyes,  as  though  he  had  been  an  intruder  and  had  no  right  there.  He,  however, 
continued  for  about  a  year  afterwards,  when,  upon  the  19  September,  1677, 
he  was  visited  by  a  party  of  Indians  from  Canada,  who  urged  him  to  accom- 
pany them  to  their  country.  He  finally  consented,  and  wiih  all  of  his  people, 
except  two,  in  number  about  50,  of  whom  not  above  eight  were  men,  depart- 
ed for  Canada,  and  was  not  heard  of  after,  f 

It  was  on  this  very  same  day,  viz.  19  September,  that  a  party  of  Indians  fell 
upon  Hatfield,  the  particulars  of  which  irruption,  though  in  one  view  of  the 
case  does  not  strictly  belong  to  the  life  of  fFannalancdj  we  give  here  in  the 
words  of  Mr.  Hubbard.  J  *«  About  Sept  19th,  40  or  50  River  Indians  §  fell  sud- 
denly upon  the  town  of  Hatfield,  whose  inhabitants  were  a  little  too  secure, 
and  too  ready  to  say  the  bitterness  of  death  was  past,  because  tJiey  had  neither 
seen  nor  heard  of  an  enemy  in  those  parts  for  half  a  vear  before.  But  at  this 
time,  as  a  considerable  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  small  village  were 
emjsloyed  in  raising  the  frame  of  an  house  without  the  palisadoes,  that  defend- 
ed their  houses  from  any  sudden  incursions  of  the  enemy,  they  were  violent- 
ly and  suddenly  assaidted  by  40  or  50  Indians,  whom  they  were  in  no  capacity 
to  resist  or  defend  themselves,  so  as  several  were  shot  down  from  the  top  of 
the  house  which  they  were  raising,  and  sundry  were  carried  away  captive,  to 
the  number  of  20  or  more,  which  was  made  up  ^  with  them  they  carried  away 
the  same  or  the  next  day  from  Deerfield,  whither  some  of  the  inhabitants  had 
unadvisedly  too  soon  returned.  One  of  the  company  escaped  out  of  their  hands 
two  or  three  days  after,  who  informed  that  they  had  passed  with  their  poor 
captives  two  or  three  times  over  the  Connecticut  to  prevent  beiuff  nursued.*' 

At  first  this  attack  was  supposed  to  have  been  made  by  a  party  of  Mohawks,, 
according  to  Gookirij  because  it  took  place  the  next  day  after  some  of  that 
nation  had  passed  through  the  place  with  some  Christian  Indians  prisoners, 
and  a  scalp,  which  was  afterwards  found  to  have  been  taken  Grom  the  head 
of  an  Indian  named  Jasiak  Naudy  \  near  Sudbury.    But  one  of  the  captives 

*  Ey  Rev.  T.  Cobbet  of  Ipswich. 

t  GooKiv's  MS.  Hist.  Prayinr  Indiaos.  t  Hist.  N.  England,  636. 

^  They  inhabited  chiefly  in  New  York  alon^  the  Hudson  ;  a  frw  in  the  N.  W .  corner  of 
Connecticut,  and  a  few  on  the  Housatunnuk  River.    Hopxiir's  Memoir  of  the  Houtattmnuk  ' 
htdiantfO.  1 .— "  The  Wabinga,  sometimes  called  River  Indians,  sometimes  Mohicanders, 
and  who  nad  their  dwellings  between  the  west  branch  of  Delaware  and  Hudson's  River,  from 
the  Kittatinney  ridge  down  to  the  Rariton.''    Jeffer$or^§  NoUn^  308. 

B  By  his  death  iour  small  childieo  were  left  latherlew.    Nouel  and  Jatnes  Speen  had  been 
24* 
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taken  at  Hatfield  escaped,  and  returned  soon  aA^r,  and  reported  that  the  com- 
pany of  Indtans  that  attacked  Hatfield  consisted  of  23  men  and  four  women, 
and  were  some  of  those  who  had  belonged  to  PkU^a  party,  but  had  taken 
up  their  residence  in  Canada,  fi^m  whence  they  made  this  ex))edition.* 
Another  party  left  Canada  at  the  same  time,  who,  after  separating  irom  the 
former,  directed  their  course  towards  Merrimack,  and  this  was  the  company 
who  persuaded  or  compelled  ffannalancd  to  go  with  them.  That  he  went 
not  by  compulsion  is  very  probable ;  for  the  party  with  whom  he  went  off 
*^  were  his  kindred  and  relations,  one  of  them  was  his  wife's  brother,  and  his 
eldest  son  also  lived  with  the  French''  in  Canada. f 

While  at  Pawtucket,  and  not  long  before  his  final  departure,  Wcmrudancd 
went  to  the  Reverend  Mr.  Fiake  of  Chehnsfbrd,  and  inquired  of  him  con- 
cerning the  welfare  of  his  former  acquaintances,  and  whether  the  place  bad 
suffered  much  during  the  war.  Mr.  Fiske  answered  that  they  had  been 
highly  favored  in  that  resiject,  and  for  which  he  thanked  God.  **  Me  next," 
said  the  chie(  thereby  intimating  that  he  was  conscious  of  having  prevented 
mischief  mm  falling  upon  them,  t 

In  1659,  fFannalannt  was  thrown  into  prison  for  a  debt  of  about  £45.  His 
people,  who  owned  an  island  in  Merrimack  River,  three  miles  above  Paw- 
tuckett  Falls,  containing  60  acres,  half  of  which  was  under  cultivation, 
relinquished  it,  to  obtain  nis  release.  About  1670,  he  removed  to  Pawtuckett 
Falls,  where,  upon  an  eminence,  he  built  a  fort,  and  resided  until  PkilyPs 
vnu*.  He  was  about  55  years  of  age  in  1674 ;  always  friendly  to  the  English, 
but  unwilling  to  be  importuned  about  adopting  their  religion.  When  he  had 
got  to  be  very  old,  however,  he  submitted  to  their  desires  in  that  respect. 
Upon  that  occasion  he  is  reported  to  have  said,  ^  I  must  aeknoidedgt  Ihme  aU 
my  days  been  used  to  pass  in  an  old  canot,  and  now  you  exhort  me  to  change  and 
leave  my  old  canoe  and  embark  in  a  tieto  one,  to  whichlhaoe  kUherto  heen  unxciUr 
tngf  but  now  I  yidd  up  myself  ^  ^o^'''  advice^  and  enter  into  a  new  canocj  and 
do  engage  to  prcM  to  Ood  hareqfUr. 

Reverend  John  Eliot  thus  writes  to  the  Honorable  Robert  Boyle  §  in  England, 

together  but  half  an  hour  before  the  former  was  killed,  and  by  appointment  were  to  have  met  • 
again.  But  when  Speen  came  to  the  place,  he  could  find  nothing  of  his  friend.  They  were 
brothers-in-law. 

*  It  seems  from  the  narrative  of  Qutnfm  Stoekwellf  that  the  pailv  who  committed  this 
depredation  was  led  by  a  great  and  magnanimous  sachem  called  AsHPELON,  of  whom, 
further  than  the  events  of  this  famous  expedition,  I  have  learned  nothing.  "  Sept  19, 1677, 
about  sunset,''  says  Stockwdl,  **  I  and  another  man  being  together,  the  Indians  with  great 
shouting  and  shootmgcame  npon  us,  [at  Deerfield,]  and  some  other  of  the  English  hard  by,  at 
which  we  ran  to  a  swamp  for  refuge ;  which  they  pereeiving,  made  aAer  us,  and  shot  at  us, 
three  guns  being  discharged  upon  me.  The  swamp  being  miry  I  slipl  in  and  fell  down  j 
whereupon  an  Hidian  stept  to  me,  with  his  hatchet  liAed  up  to  knock  me  on  the  bead,  sup- 
posing 1  was  wounded,  and  unfit  for  travel.  It  happened  I  had  a  pistol  in  my  pocket,  which 
thouffb  uncharged,  I  presented  to  him,  who  presently  stept  back,  and  told  me,  if  I  would 
yield  I  should  have  no  hurt  j  boasted  that  they  had  destroyed  all  Hatfield,  and  that  the  woods 
were  full  of  Indians  \  whereupon  I  yielded  myself."  He  was  then  taken  back  to  Deerfield, 
where  he  was  pinioned,  and  with  other  captives  marched  into  the  wilderness.  Their  sufierw 
ings,  as  usual  m  Indian  captivity,  were  most  cruel  and  severe;  for  many  nig^hts  toother  thej 
were  " staked  down"  to  the  cold  ground,  in  this  manner :  Ine  captive  bcmg  laid  upon  bts 
back,  his  arms  and  feet  were  extended,  and  with  cords  or  withes  lashed  to  stakes  driven 
into  the  ground  for  that  purpose.  Besides  lashing  the  arms  and  lees,  the  neck  and  body  were 
also  secured  in  the  same  way,  and  often  so  tight  as  to  cause  swelungs  and  the  roost  excruci- 
ating pains.  While  on  their  march,  the  captives  had  frequent  opportunities  of  escaping 
singly,  but  would  not,  for  fear  of  endangering  the  lives  of  the  rest ;  out  at  length  Bfvjandn 
SteMtns,  in  a  journey  with  his  Indian  master  to  Wachuset  hill,  made  his  escape.  When  tha 
rest  knew  this,  they  were  for  burning  the  remaining  captives,  but  some  being  opposed  to  tba 
measure,  they  agreed  to  have  a  court  and  debate  the  suoject.  AsJtpelon  told  the  English  not 
to  fear,  for  he  would  speak  last,  and  would  frustrate  the  design  of  burning,  for  he  would  show 
that  it  was  not  Subbins'sfwiii  tor  running  away,  but  the  famt  of  the  InSan  who  had  hhn  in 
charge ;  and  he  brought  it  to  pass,  as  he  bad  promised.  Having  at  length  arrived  among  the 
French,  Stockwell  was  pawned  to  ono  of  them,  and  in  the  end  sold  for  21  beaver  skins,  and 
aome  time  the  next  year  got  home  again.    Remarkable  Providencei,    Blame's  America,  221. 

t  Gookin'M  MS.  History.  t  AUef^s  Hist.  Chelmsford,  IffT. 

$  For  many  years  at  tHe  head  of  the  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  among  the  Indians. 
He  was  a  great  benefactor  of  N.  England,  and  one  of  the  founders  or  the  Royal  Sorieiy  of' 
London.   He  was  by  birth  an  Irishman,  9ul  settled  finally  at  Oxford,  England.   He  died  in  Loo 
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in  1677 : — ^'^  We  had  a  sachem  of  the  greatest  blood  in  the  country  submitted 
to  pray  to  God,  a  little  before  the  wars :  his  name  is  Wanalauncd :  in  the 
time  of  the  wan  he  fled,  by  reason  of  the  wicked  actings  of  some  English 
youth,  who  causelessly  and  basely  killed  and  wounded  some  of  them.  He 
was  persuaded  to  come  in  again.  But  the  English  having  plowed  and  sown 
with  rye  all  their  lands,  they  had  but  little  corn  to  subsist  by.  A  party  of 
French  Indians,  (of  whom  some  were  of  the  kindred  of  this  sachem's  wife,) 
very  lately  fell  upon  this  people,  being  but  few  and  unarmed,  and  partly  by 
persuasion,  partly  by  force,  carried  them  away.  One,  with  his  ymej  child 
and  kinswoman^  who  were  of  oUr  praying  Indians,  made  their  escape,  came 
hi  to  the  EnglisD,  and  discovered  what  was  done.  These  things  keep  some 
in  a  continual  ds^st  and  jealousy  of  all  the  Indians."  * 

It  may  be  proper  to  add  a  word  upon  the  name  of  the  place  which  we 
bave  often  mentioned  in  this  life,  as  the  same  word,  differently  pronounced, 
was  applied  to  a  great  many  places  by  the  Indians,  and  is  the  same  word 
which  £>r.  /.  Mamer  and  some  others  made  many  believe  was  made  up  of 
t^o  Hebrew  words,  to  prove  that  the  Indians  were  really  the  descendants  of 
th^  dispersed  Jev«rs ;  but  for  which  purpose,  if  we  are  not  misinformed,  any 
other  Indian  word  would  answer  the  same  purpose.  The  doctor  writes 
the  name  Mhumkak^  and  adds  that  Nahum  signines  cotuo^ton,  and  keik  a 
frommi,  or  heaven ;  and  hence  the  settlers  of  places  bearing  this  name  were 
seated  in  the  bosom  of  consolation,  f  He  points  out  this  etymological  anal- 
ogy in  speaking  of  the  settlement  of  Salem,  which  was  called  by  the  Indians 
Jyaumkeag,  Namktgy  ^aamhok,  Mnunkuk,  or  something  a  liUle  somewhat 
like  it  A  scd  hotwne  of  consoioHonj  did  it  prove  in  the  days  of  JKtuboy  (to 
say  nothing  of  some  more  modem  events,)  and  even  in  Dr.  Matha*8  own 
days.  [Thooffh  a  digression,  we  shall,  I  doubt  not^  be  pardoned  for  inserting 
here  I>r.  C.  Matha^$  account  of  a  curiosity  at  Amoskeag  Falls,  which  he  gave 
in  a  letter  to  London,  and  which  afterwards  appeared  in  the  Phik)eophical 
Transactions :  |  **  At  a  place  called  Amnuskeag,  a  litde  above  the  hideous  § 
fiiHs  of  Merimack  River,  there  is  a  huge  rock  in  the  midst  of  the  stream,  on 
the  top  of  which  are  a  great  number  of  pits,  made  exactly  round,  like  baireto 
or  hogsheads  of  different  capacities,  some  so  large  as  to  hold  several  tuns. 
The  natives  know  nothing  ot  the  time  they  were  made ;  but  the  neighboring 
Indians  have  been  wont  to  hide  their  provisions  in  them,  hi  their  wars  with  the 
Maquas ;  affirming;,  God  had  cut  them  out  for  that  use  for  them.  They  seem 
plainly  to  be  artinciaL"  It  could  certainly  have  required  no  great  sagacity 
to  have  supposed  that  one  stone  placed  upon  another  in  the  water,  so  as  to 
have  been  constandy  rolled  from  side  to  side  by  the  current,  would,  in  time, 
occasion  such  cavitie&  One  quite  as  remarloible  we  have  seen  near  the 
source  of  this  river,  in  its  descent  from  the  Franconia  Mountains;  also  upon 
the  Mohawk,  a  short  distance  below  Little  Falls.  They  may  be  seen  as  you 
pass  UDon  the  canaL 

I^ly  purchases  of  lands  bring  to  our  notice  a  host  of  Indians,  many  of 

don,  1691,  aged  64  yean.  The  following  lines  are  no  less  well  conceived  by  the  poet  than 
deseiVed  by  this  benevolent  philosopher : 

How  maeh  to  BorLX  the  learned  world  does  owe. 
The  learned  world  does  only  know. 
He  traced  great  nature's  secret  springs  3 
The  causes  and  the  seeds  of  thin^  3 
VHat  strange  elastic  power  the  air  eontams, 
What  mother  euth  secures  within  her  secret  veins. 

AAatian  Grade,  I  €7, 
•  1  CoU.  Mass.  Hist.  Soe.  iu.  179. 

t  Relation  o/the  Trottbles,  d&c.  SO.  Dr.  Inerease  Mazier  was  the  author  of  a  great  many 
works,  chiefly  sermons,  many  of  which  have  become  curious  for  their  singularity,  and  some 
others  valuable  for  the  facts  tbev  contain.  His  sermons,  like  many  others  of  that  day,  had 
very  little  meaning^  in  them,  and  consequently  are  now  forgotten.  He  was  son  of  Rtckard 
MUher,  preached  m  Boston  above  60  years,  died  in  1723,  aged  84  years.  See  his  life,  by  his 
son.  Dr.  CoUon  Mather,  who  was  born  12  Feb.  1662—3,  died  13  Feb.  1777—8,  aged  65.  Se« 
his  life  by  Samuel  Mather, 


t  Vol.  ▼.  of  Jones's  Abridgement,  part  ii.  164. 


,  We  cannot  say  what  the  v  were  in  those  days,  bat  should  eipect  t6  be  langhed  at  if  w% 
should  call  them  hdeous  at  the  present  time. 
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whom,  though  sachems,  but  for  such  circumstances  of  trade,  would  never 
have  come  to  our  knowledge.  There  are  some,  however,  of  whom  we  shall 
in  this  chapter  take  notice,  as  such  notices  assist  in  enablinff  us  to  judge  how 
the  natives  regarded  their  lands,  and  the  territories  of  their  neighboring 
countrymen. 

WEHANOWNOWrr  was  a  New  Hampshire  sachem,  whose  name  has 
beeii  considerablv  handled  within  a  few  years,  from  its  being  found  to  the 
much-talked-of  deed  conveyinff  lands  in  New  Hampshire  to  the  Reverend 
'  Johi  WhidwrigU^  and  others,  3  April,  1638.  If  WthaaMwnmmt  were  sachem  of 
the  tract  said  to  have  been  by  hun  conveved,  his  ^kingdom"  was  larger 
than  some  can  boast  of  at  this  day  who  cafi  themselves  Kings.  It  was  to 
contain  30  miles  square^  and  its  boundaries  were  thus  described :  *<  lying  and 
situate  within  three  miles  on  the  northeme  side  of  ye  River  Meremoke, 
extending  thirty  miles  along  by  the  river  from  the  sea  side,  and  from  the 
sayd  river  side  to  Pisscataqua  Patents,  30  miles  up  into  the  countrey  north- 
west, and  so  from  the  falls  of  Piscataqua  to  Ovster  River,  30  miles  square 
everv  ^ay;"  The  original  is  in  possession  of  Mr.  John  Farmer^  of  Concord, 
N.  H.  *  TuMMADOCKTON  wss  a  son  of  fVehanotonowUj  and  his  name  is  also 
to  the  deed  above  mentioned ;  and  another  Indian,  belonging  to  that  tract  of 
country,  named  ffatchenotcd :  these  1  oth  relinquished  their  title  to,  or  con- 
curred in  the  sale  of  said  tract 

RoBiNHooD  t  was  the  iiither  of  a  more  noted  chief^  whose  Indian  name 
was  Wohawoy  but  commonly  known  among  the  Endish  as  Hopehood,  His 
territories,  as  will  appear,  were  upon  the  l&nnebeck  River  in  the  first  settle- 
jfjaenl  of  N.  England. 

Our  first  nouce  of  RMnhood  tudb  as  follows:  *^Be  it  known"— << that  I, 
RameginyX  soe  called  by  my  Indian  name,  or  Eobinhood^  soe  called  by 
English  name,  sagamore  of  Negusset,  [or  Neguasseag,]  doe  freely  sell  vnto 
Jamts  Smith,** — **part  of  my  land,  beginnuog  att  Merr^-meeting^  Cove,  and 
soe  downward  the  maine  riuer  vnto  a  rocke,  called  Hindoto^a  Itockef  in  the 
longe  reach,  and  in  breadth  eastward  ouer  the  little  riuer,  runinge  through 
the  great  mersh,  with  the  priuilidges  [reserved  to  me]  as  hunting,  fowlinee, 
fishing,  and  other  games."  SmUh  was  to  pay  him  or  nis  heirs,  on  the  1  No- 
vember annually,  **  one  peck  of  Indian  com."  This  deed  bears  date  8  May, 
1648,  and  is  signed  and  witnessed  as  follows : — § 

Neowinis  hx8  -J-  mark.  Robiithood  \^  his  moHL 

SoNGREEHooD  ftu   H  fnonfc  i^.THOMAS  A  hzBtnoHL 

and  two  Englisk,  Pewaxkosake  CT  hx8  mark. 

The  mark  >^^  o/Robiv. 

The  next  year,  1649,  he  sold  the  island  of  Jeremysquam,  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Kennebeck,  and  in  1654  we  find  him  selling  his  place  of  residence, 
which  was  in  what  is  now  Woolwich,  to  Edward  jSateman  and  John  Brown, 
In  1663,  Robinhood  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  principal  chiefs  among  the 
eastern  Indians.  || 

In  1667,  the  inhabitants  upon  Connecticut  River,  about  Hadley,  sustained 
some  injury  from  Indians,  in  their  lands  and  domestic  animals,  and  satisfiic- 
tion  therefor  was  demanded  of  Robinhood;  at  the  same  time  tlireatening  him 
with  the  utmost  severity,  if  the  like  should  be  repeated.  But  whether  hiB 
people  were  the  perpetrators  we  are  not  told ;  but  fit)m  the  following  fiicts 
It  mav  be  thought  otherwise.  **  To  promote  amity  with  them,  license  was  at 
length  given  to  the  traders  in  fur  and  in  peltries,  to  sell  unto  Indian  Jritndi 


*  MS.  commuoication  of  that  gentleman. 

t  This  name  was  adopted,  I  l»ve  no  doubt,  as  it  came  something  near  the  soond  of  his 
Indian  name,  as  was  the  case  in  several  instances  which  we  have  aJread  v  recorded :  the  old 
English  robber  of  that  name,  or  fables  concerning  him,  are  among  the  first  in  the  nurseiy. 
Even  at  this  dav,  the  curious  adult  will  dispense  with  Mr.  RiUon*t  collections  of  legends  con- 
cerning him  with  peculiar  regret. 

t  The  same,  I  suppose,  called  in  SulUran^s  Hist  Rogomok, 

\  From  a  mamtscript  copy  of  the  original  deed. 

I  By  Jotnlyn,  who  visited  the  country  at  this  time.    See  his  Vbyc^gvt. 
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gvns  and  ammunitumy  *  Hence  these  fiienda  could  see  no  reason,  after* 
wards,  why  arms  were  prohibited  them,  as  we  shall  again  have  occasion  to 
notice. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  PkHifi  war,  BMnhood  was  in  no  wise  inclined 
to  join  in  it,  and  when  a  party  of  English  was  sent  at  that  time  to  learn 
the  feelings  of  his  people  in  that  respect,  he  made  a  great  dance,  and  by 
songs  and  shouts  expressed  his  satisfaction  that  the  English  were  disposed 
to  maintain  peace. 

MoNQUiNE,  <<  alias  Ndtdhanadoj  the  son  of  old  NdUxufcirmdty  sagamore  of 
Kennebeck  River,"  sold  to  William  Bradford  and  others,  all  the  land  on  both 
sides  of  said  river,  <*  from  Cussenocke  upwards  to  Wesserunsicke."  This 
sale  bore  date  8  August,  1648.  The  signi^ure  is  ^^Mmqwine^  alias  Dwn- 
hanadaP  Then  foUovra:  ''We,  Agodoademago^  the  sonne  of  WasshenheU^  and 
Tassuckey  the  brother  of  Naiahtmada,  f  do  consent  freely  unto  the  sale  to 
Bradford^  Paddy,  and  others."! 

Keitnebis  was  a  sachem  fit>m  whom  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  Ken- 
nebeck River  derived  its  name.  But  whether  there  were  a  line  of  saga- 
mores of  this  name,  fit>m  whom  the  river  was  so  called,  or  whether  sachems 
were  so  caUed  from  their  living  at  a  certain  place  upon  it,  is  uncertain.  It 
is  certain,  however,  that  there  was  one  of  this  name  residing  there,  contem- 
poraneously with  RMnhood,  who,  besides  several  others,  deeded  and 
redeeded  the  lands  up  and  down  in  the  country.  He  was  sometimes  asso- 
ciated in  his  sales  with  JibbigadoMdj  and  sometimes  with  others.  In  1649^ 
he  sold  to  Chnshpher  Lawton  all  the  land  on  the  Kennebeck  River  up  as 
hi^h  as  Taconnet  nJIs,  now  Winslow,  which  was  the  residence  of  the  great 
chief  EMimmaamtOf  or  jfmftitfuu^ua,  elsewhere  mentioned.  About  the 
same  time,  he  sold  the  same  tract,  or  a  part  of  it,  to  Soeneer  and  Clark,  The 
residence  of  Kennebis  was  upon  Swan  Island,  ''in  a  delightful  situation,  and 
that  of  MhigadoMd  between  a  river  of  his  name  and  the  Kennebeck,  upon 
the  northern  borders  of  Merrv-meetingBay."  §  Swan  Island  was  purchased 
of  Ahbigadand  in  1667,  by  ttimphry  Vavie,  and  afterwards  claimed  by  Sir 
John  Dcanf,  a  seijeant  at  law.  J 

We  shall  proceed  to  notice  here  one,  of  another  age,  whose  melancholy 
fiite  has  long  since  commanded  the  attention  of  writers. 

Some  time  previous  to  the  settlement  of  Burton.  N.  H.,  that  is,  previous  to 
1766,  there  resided  in  that  region  a  small  tribe  of  Indians,  among  whom  was 
one  named 

Chocorua,  and  he  v^as  tfie  last  of  the  primitives  of  those  romantic  scenes. 
This  region  was  attracting  to  them  on  account  of  the  beaver  which  were 
found  in  its  pellucid  waters,  and  its  cragged  clxSa  afibrded  safe  retreats  to  a 
plentiful  game.  It  is  handed  to  us  by  tradition,  that  Chocorua  was  the  last 
of  this  region,  and  that  he  was  murdered  by  a  miserable  white  hunter,  who^ 
with  others  of  his  complexion,  had  wandered  here  in  quest  of  game.  This 
solitary  man  had  retired  to  a  neighboring  mountain,  and  was  there  discovered 
and  shot  The  eminence  to  which  it  is  said  this  Indian  had  retired,  is  the 
highest  mountain  in  Burton,  and  commands  a  beautiful  view  of  a  great 
extent  of  surrounding  country.  One  of  the  most  superb  engravings  that 
has  appeared  in  all  our  annuals,  is  that  representing  Chocorua  in  his  last 
retreat 

It  is  a  fact  well  knovm  in  all  the  neighboring  parts  of  the  country,  that 
cattle  cannot  long  survive  in  Burton,  although  there  appears  abundance  of 
all  that  is  necessary  for  their  support    They  lose  their  appetite,  pine  and 


*  WUliam»o^9Maine,l4a»,^om9Ma$§,IUe, 

t  It  appears  from  the  '*  Anavoer  to  the  Remark*  of  ihe  Plymouth  Company,"  that  Essxme- 
Hosqux  was  also  one  that  consented  to  the  sale.  He  is  tile'  same  whom  we  shall  notice  as 
Assiminagqua  in  oar  next  chapter. 

I  People  of  Plimoath.— HlZ^iam  PwUy  died  at  Boston.  His  gravestone  was  dog  out  ot 
the  rubbish  under  the  old  state-boose  in  1830. 

f  WUHimaon,  i.  3S1.    Dr.  HolmeM,  in  Us  Annals,  plaees  the  sale  of  Swan  Island  undef 
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die.  It  is  said  that  Chocorua  cursed  the  English  before  be  expired^  and  t)i6 
superstitious,  to  this  day,  attribute  the  disease  of  cattle  to  the  curse  of  Cbo* 
coma.  But  a  much  more  rational  one,  we  apprehend,  will  be  found  in  the 
aiSfection  of  the  waters  by  Olin^rals. 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

S^VjLVDO,  stuJumafSacO'^Uaeks  ike  toton  «/  Saco^Singular  .account  qf  him  by  a 
cantempararif — 7ne  iU  treatmetU  of  his  wife  a  causeofioar-^Hie  humanity  m  reatOT' 
tHg  a  capHve — ^Madokawando — Causes  of  his  hostility — AssmiNABquA — Ifis 
speech — Speech  of  Taruvkin — Muoo — /*  carried  to  Boston  to  execute  a  treaty — Is 
Madokawando*s  ambassador — Release  of  Thomas  Cobbet — Madokawando*s  kindness 
to  prisoners — ^Moxds  attacks  Weils  and  is  beaten  off— Attacked  the  neoA  year  by  the 
Indians  %tnder  Madokawando  and  a  company  of  Frenchmen — ^re  remised  with 
great  loss — Incidents  of  the  siege — Mons.  Casteins — ^further  account  of  Moxus — 
Wanuvooket — ^AssAcoMBOiT — Further  account  of  Mug^ — His  death — Symoh. 
Amdrsw,  Jkoffrxt,  Peter  and  Joe^vh— Account  of  tAeir  depredations — Life  of 
Kankamaqus — Treated  toith  neglect — Flies  his  country-^Becomes  an  enemy — 
Surprise  of  Dover  and  murder  t^  Maj.  Waldrovt — Masandowet — Woroxbo— 
His  fort  captured  by  Church — Kankamagrus's  Uftfe  and  children  takenr-^UorzuooD-- 
Conspicuous  in  ike  massacre  at  Salmon  FaUs^His  deathr^M^TyAHAKDo^- 
Megunnewat. 

The  first  chief  which  will  here  be  properly  noticed. is  Squando,  a  Tar- 
ratine,  sachem  of  the  Socokis,  conmionly  called  sagamore  of  Saco.  He  is 
mentioned  with  a  good  deal  of  singularity  by  the  waters  of  bis  t,unes.  And 
we  will  here,  by  way  of  exordium,  extract  what  Mr.  Jlfo^W,  in  his  Brief 
History,  &c.,  says  of  him.  <<  After  this,  fthe  burning  of  Casco,]  they  [the 
Indians]  set  upon  Saco,  where  they  slew  13  men,  and  at  last  bunit  the  town. 
A  principal  actor  in  the  destruction  of  Saco  was  a  strange  etUhusiasticdl  saga- 
more called  Squando,  who,  some  ^ears  before,  pretended  that  God  appeared 
to  him  in  the  form  of  a  tall  man,  in  black  clotnes,  declaring  to  him  that  he 
was  God,  and  commanded  him  to  leave  his  drinking  of  strong  liquors,  and 
to  pray,  and  to  keep  sabbaths,  and  to  go  to  hear  the  word  preached ;  all 
wmch  things  the  Indian  did  for  some  years,  with  great  seeming  devotion 
and  conscience,  observe.  But  the  God  which  appeared  to  him  said  nothing 
to  him  about  Jestts  Christ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  to  be  marvelled  at,  that  at 
last  he  discovered  himself  to  be  no  otherwise  than  a  child  of  him  that  was 
a  murderer  and  a  liar  irom  the  beginning."  ■.  Mr.  Hubbard  says  thnt  he  was 
"the  chief  actor  or  rather  the  beginner"  of  the  eastern  war  of  1675 — 6; 
but  rather  contradicts  the  statement,  as  we  apprehend,  in  the  same  para- 
graph, by  attributing  the  same  cause  to  the  "  rude  and  indiscrete  act  of  some 
£nglish  seamen,"  who  either  for  mischief  overset  a  canoe  in  which  was 
Sqwando's  wife  and  child,  or  to  see  if  young  Indians  could  swim  naturally 
like  animals  of  the  brute  creation,  as  some  had  reported.  *  The  child  went 
to  the  bottom,  but  was  saved  firom  drowning,  by  the  mother's  diving  down 
and  bringing  it  up,  yet  "  within  a  while  after  the  said  child  died."  "  The 
said  Sqyjondo,  father  of  the  child,  hath  been  fso  provoked  thereat,  that  he  hath 
ever  since  set  himself  to  do  all  tlie  mischief  he  can  to  the  English."  The 
.whites  did  not  believe  that  the  death  of  the  child  was  owing  to  its  immer- 
sion; still  we  must  allow  the  Indians  to  know  as  well  as  thev.  As  the 
most  memorable  exploit  in  which  Sqvando  was  engaged  was  the  burning 
of  Saco,  it  will  be  proper  to  enter  here  more  in  detailinto  it  The  two  prin- 
cipal inhabitants  of  the  place  were  Captain  Bomihon  and  Major  P^7/?p9, 
whose  dwellings  were  situated  on  opposite  sides  of  Saco  River :  the  former 
on  the  east  and  the  latter  on  the  wesL  On  18  Sejptember^  1675,  Captain  Bon- 
iihon^a  house  was  discovered  to  be  on  ^n^  but  himself  and  &tnily  had  just 

*  **  Tbey  can  swim  naturally,  strikinf  their  paws  under  their  throat  like  a  dog,  and  not 
fproading  their  amis  as  we  do."    Jossdyn^t  Voyagt  to  N.  JS,  142. 
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before  escaped  across  the  riyer  to  Major  Phillip's,  and  thus  fortunately  de- 
feated a  part  of  the  design  of  their  enemies.  For  this  fortunate  escape, 
however,  they  were  under  deep  obligation  to  a  friendly  Indian  who  lived 
nearby;  he  having  been  some  how  made  acquainted  with  the  design  of 
SquaniOf  immediately  imparted  his  information  to  the  Engliali. 

The  fire  of  Bonithon's  house,  says  Mr.  Hubhardy  **  was  to  them  [at  PhSl^s 
garrison,]  as  the  firing  of  a  beacon,"  which  gave  them  *^  time  to  look  to  them- 
selves.*' A  sentinel  in  the  chamber  soon  gave  notice  that  he  saw  an  Indian  near 
at  hand,  and  Major  Phillips  going  into  the  top  of  the  house  to  make  further 
discovery,  received  a  shot  in  the  dioulder ;  but  it  proved  to  be  only  a  ilesh 
wound.  Knowing  PhiUipSj  and  supposing  him  to  be  slain,  the  Indians 
raised  a  great  shout,  and  instandy  discovered  themselves  on  all  sides  of  the 
garrison ;  but  the  English,  being  well  prepared,  fired  upon  them  frohi  all 

Suarters  of  their  works,  killing  some  and  wounding  others.  Among  the 
itter  was  a  chief  who  died  in  ms  retreat,  three  or  four  miles  from  the  place. 
He  advised  his  fellows  to  desist  from  the  enterprise,  but  they  refused,  and 
after  continuing  the  siege  for  about  an  hour  longer,  they  began  to  devise 
some  means  to  set  the  garrison  on  fire.  But  in  order  to  draw  out  the  men 
firom  it  in  the  first  place,  they  set  a  house  on  fiire  near  it,  and  also  a  saw  and 
grist  mill ;  that  not  having  the  desired  efiTect,  they  cidled  to  them  in  an 
exulting  tone,  and  said,  *^  xou  cotoardly  English  dogs^  eomt  out  and  put  out  the 

The  attack  had  begun  about  11  o'clock  in  the  day,  and  though  the  night 
partially  put  an  end  to  it,  yet  the  English  were  alarmed  every  half  hour, 
until  about  four  or  &ve  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  the  work  of  the  preced- 
ing night  discovered  itself  A  noise  of  axes  and  other  tools  had  been  heard 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  saw-nuU,  and  it  was  expected  the  Indians  were 
preparing  some  engine  with  which  to  accomplish  their  object,  and  it  proved 
true.  A  cart  with  four  wheels  had  been  constructed,  and  on  one  end  they 
had  erected  a  breastwork,  while  the  body  of  the  cart  was  filled  with  birch, 
straw,*  powder,  and  such  like  matters  ior  the  ready  consummation  of  their 
stratagem.  The  approach  of  this  formidable  machine  dismayed  some  of 
the  Englishmen  in  the  garrison ;  but  being  encouraged  by  their  ofiicers,  they 
stood  to  their  quarters,  and  awaited  its  approach.  Their  orders  were  not  to 
fire  until  it  came  within  pistol  shot.  When  it  had  got  within  about  that 
distance,  one  of  the  wheels  stuck  fiist  in  a  gutter,  which  its  impellers  not 
observing  in  season,  they  forced  the  other  wheels  onward,  and  brought  them- 
selves into  a  position  to  be  efiectually  raked  by  the  right  flank  of  the  garri- 
son. This  mistake  of  the  enemy  was  improved  to  great  advantage  by  the 
English.  They  poured  in  a  sudden  fire  upon  them,  killing  six  and  wound- 
ing 15  more.  This  sudden  and  unexpected  reverse  decided  the  fate  of  the 
garrison.  The  Indians  immediately  retreated,  and  the  garrison  received  no 
mrther  molestation. 

As  was  generally  the  case  in  sieges  of  this  kind,  the  English  learned  what 
damage  they  did  their  enemy,  their  nimabers,  &C.,  some  time  after  the  afSur 
happened.  In  this  case,  however,  nothing  more  is  relatod  concerning  the  loss 
of  the  Indians  than  we  have  given,  and  their  numbers  Mr.  Hubbard  does  not 
expiressly  state,  but  says  the  people  in  the  carrison  "espied  40  of  them 
marching  away  the  next  mominff  at  sunrise,  but  how  many  more  were  in 
their  company  they  could  not  tell."  •  There  were  50  persons  in  the  garri- 
son, though  but  15  of  them  were  able  to  act  in  its  defence. 

But  few  days  before  the  affair  at  Saco,  viz.  on  12  \  September,  the  family  of 
Thomas  Wahdy  at  Presumpscot  River  were  massacred  in  a  revolting  manner 
The  ''old  man,"  his  son,  and  bis  daughter-in-law, then  en«etn/e,  with  three 
grandchildren,  were  all  murdered,  and  when  discovered  by  their  neighbors, 
partly  burned  in  the  ruins  of  their  habitation,  to  which  the  Indians  had  set 
nre  on  leaving  the  place.  One  of  the  family  was  taken  captive,  a  girl  about 
11  years  old,  who,  after  having  passed  through  all  the  tribes  from  the  Sokokis 
to  Uie  Narragansets,  was  restored  to  the  English  at  Dover  by  Sqwrndo.    Bui 

*  Mr.  FoUom.  Hist.  Saco  and  Biddeford,  155,  says  they  were  compated  at  100. 
t  WUIiamsoo'i  Hist.  Maine,  i.  figO.         ''•'•'  t~ 
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it  does  not  appear  whether  thia  chief  liad  any  thing  fbrther  to  do  in  the 
matter,  although  it  niay  be  inferred,  that  he  had  some  control  or  command 
over  those  that  held  her  prisoner.  From  the  circumstance  that  this  child 
was  shown  to  the  hostile  tribes  through  the  country,  it  would  seem  that  the 
eastern  Indians  were  in  concert  with  those  to  the  west ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  this  captive  was  thus  exhibhed  to  prove  that  they  bad  taken  up  the 
hatchet  Upon  her  being  returned,  Mr.  Hvhbard  remarks,  "  She  havinff  been 
carried  up  and  down  the  country,  some  hundreds  of  miles,  as  fiur  as  Narra- 
ganset  fort,  was,  this  last  June,  returned  back  to  Major  WcddnnCa  by  one 
Sqaanda^  the  sagamore  of  Saco ;  a  strange  mixture  of  mercy  and  cruelty  1 " 
And  the  historian  of  Maine  observes,  that  his  *<  conduct  exhibited  at  different 
times  such  traits  of  cruelty  and  compassion,  as  rendered  his  character 
difficult  to  be  portrayed." 

He  was  a  great  powwow,  and  acted  in  concert  with  Madokawando,  These 
two  chiefs  ^are  said  to  be,  by  them  that  know  them,  a  strange  kind  of  mor- 
alized savages;  grave  and  serious  in  their  speech  and  carriage,  and  not 
without  some  show  of  a  kind  of  religion,  which  no  doubt  but  they  have 
learned  from  the  prince  of  darknesa"  In  another  place,  Mr.  Hubbard  calls 
him  an  "  enthusiastical,  or  rather  diabolical  miscreant"  His  abihties  in  war 
gained  him  this  epithet 

MAnoKAWANno,  of  whom  we  have  just  made  mention,  was  chief  of  the 
Penobscot  tribe.  He  was  the  adopted  son  of  a  chief  by  the  name  of  w£m- 
ndnasmuL  Some  mischief  had  been  done  by  the  Androscoggin  Indians  in 
Philijrs  war,  and  the  English,  following  the  example  of  those  whom  they 
BO  much  reprobated,  retaliated  on  any  Indians  that  fell  in  their  way. 

Madokatoando  was  not  an  enemy,  nor  do  we  learn  that  his  people  had 
committed  any  depredations,  until  after  some  English  spoiled  his  com,  and 
otherwise  did  him  damage. 

Many  of  the  eastern  Indians  had  been  kidnapped  and  sold  for  slaves, 
about  the  time  PhUip^s  war  commenced.  This,  it  will  not  be  questioned, 
was  enourh  to  cause  a  war,  without  PkUip^s  instiffation,  or  the  affront  ofiered 
to  the  wile  and  child  of  Squando.  The  English  nad  prohibited  the  sale  of 
arms  and  ammunition  to  tiiem,  as  they  had  before  to  the  western  tribes, 
as  a  means  of  lessening  their  power,  provided  they  should  declare  themselves 
hostile ;  thus  properly  regarainff  their  own  safety,  and  totally  disregard- 
ing whatever  evils  might  accrue  from  the  measure  to  the  Indians.  Knowing 
enough  had  been  done  to  excite  their  resentment,  agents  were  sent  to  parley 
with  them,  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1676,  to  hinder,  if  possible,  their 
taking  ofience  at  these  proceedings. 

Meanwhile  the  Indians  had  complained  to  some  friendly  English  of  the 
outrage  upon  their  friends,  who  were  unacquainted  with  the  circumstance, 
and  hardly  believed  it ;  still,  told  the  Indians,  that  if  it  were  so,  those  kid- 
napped should  be  restored,  and  the  perpetrators  punished.  But  knowing 
the  circumstance  to  be  as  they  had  represented,  it  is  rather  marvellous,  that 
Indians,  instead  of  at  once  retaliating,  should  hearken  to  unsatis&ctory  par- 
leyings,  as  will  appear ;  for  when  the  English  aeents  went  to  treat  with  them, 
or  ratiier  to  excuse  themselves  for  what  they  could  not,  or  pretended  they  could 
not,  aniend,  the  Indians,  in  the  course  of  the  interview,  said,  *'  ffe  vxre  driven 
fhrntnir  corn  last  year  by  ih^peopkabov^  Wt 

Tuid  no  powder  and  shot  to  kiU  vernson  and  f<nolwi^  IfyouEngUsh 

were  our  friends,  as  w>u  pretend  you  are,  you  would  not  suffer  us  to  starve  as  we  did,^ 
^  However,"  says  Mr.  Huibara,  "  the  said  agent,  making  the  best  he  could  of  a  had 
cause,  used  all  means  to  pacify  (he  compUdnanJts,^  The  great  ^  all  means  "  vras, 
that  they  should  trv  to  get  the  Androscoggin  Indians  to  come  and  hold  a  treaty  ! 
to  that  if  the  Enelish  could  efiect  a  treaty  with  them,  then  there  would  be  a 
general  peace  wiUi  the  eastern  Indians.  This  talk,  it  was  said,  they  received 
with  joy.  <*  Yet,"  adds  the  same  author,  still  by  one  fatal  accident  or  other, 
jealousies  still  seemed  to  increase  in  their  minos,  or  else  the  former  injuries 
began  to  boil  afresh  in  their  spirits,  as  not  being  easily  digested,"  &c. 

A  meeting  had  been  affreed  upon  at  Totononnock,  or  Taconnet,  and 
immediatelv  af\er  the  meetmg  just  mentioned  a  runner  was  sent  down  from 
tiience,  with  word  that  Squando  would  be  there  with  ^  divers  Amonoscoggan 
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sachems,"  Mu^  haviDff  been  sent  as  a  messen^r  to  him.  Accordingly  the 
English  proceeaed  to  Taconnet  On  their  arrival,  they  were  honored  with 
a  sdute,  and  conducted  into  the  council  house,  where  they  found  Mathkor 
wcmdo,  Agsindnasqua,  Tarumkin,  Hopehood,  Muf^,  and .  many  attendants. 
Madokawaofido  was  prime  negotiator,  and  .^wiimnaMftia  chief  speaker,  who 
soon  after  proceedea  to  make  a  speech,  and  among  other  things  said, — 

^^Risnot  our  custom  when  messengers  come  iotreato/pecuXy  to  seize  vpon  their 
persons,  as  sometimes  (he  Mohawks  do ;  yea,  as  Vie  English  have  done,  seizing  upon 
fourteen  Indians,  our  men,  who  went  to  treat  wiih  you — setting  a  guard  over  them, 
cmd  taking  oioay  their  guns.  This  isnotaJU,buta  second  time  you  required  our 
guns,  and  demanded  us  to  come  down  unto  you,  or  else  you  would  kUl  us.  This 
urns  the  cause  of  our  leaoing  both  our  fort  and  our  com,  to  our  great  loss.^ 

This  speech  caused  considerable  embarrassment  to  the  English,  ^yet,^ 
says  Hubbard,  *^  to  put  the  best  construction  might  be,  on  such  irregular 
actions,  which  coula  not  well  be  iustified,  they  told  them,  the  persons  who 
had  so  done  *  were  not  within  the  limits  of  their  government,  and  therefore, 
thouffh  they  could  not  call  them  to  an  account  for  so  acUng,  yet  they  did 
utterly  disallow  thereof."  f  And  to  be  as  expeditious  as  possible,  the  English 
commissioners  told  Ibese  chiefs  that  they  came  to  treat  with  the  Androscog- 
gins,  and  were  sorry  that  Squando  was  not  there.  And  it  appears  that, 
Uiouffh  the  English  reported  a  peace  with  the  Penobsco^  yet  Madokawando 
and  his  coadjutors  scarcely  understood  as  much ;  and  it  is  also  evident  that 
the  business  was  hurried  over  as  fast  as  possible  by  the  English  commis- 
sioners. 

AssiMiNAsquAf  it  will  be  proper  here  to  observe,  was  a  Kanibas  sachem, 
whose  residence  was  at  or  near  the  place  where  the  treaty  was  held. 

What  had  been  said  by  Afsiminasqua  in  the  morning  was  merely  prelimi- 
nary, and  it  was  his  intention  in  the  afternoon  to  enter  more  particularly  Into 
details ;  but  the  English  cut  the  matter  short,  and  proceeded  to  treat  vrith 
such  of  the  Androscoggins  as  were  present  Tarumkin  was  their  orator,  and 
he  spoke  to  this  effect: — 

*^  I  have  been  to  the  westward,  where  Ihave  found  mam  Indians  unwiUing  to 
makepeace ;  but  for  my  own  part,  lamwHting,^  which  he  confirmed  by  taking 
the  English  by  the  hand,  as  did  seven  or  eight  of  his  men,  among  whom 
were  Jmigg  and  RohinhowPs  son.  The  English  had  now^  as  they  supposed, 
^t  matters  into  a  regular  train ;  but  Madokawando,  it  appears,  was  not  will- 
mg  to  leave  things  in  quite  so  loose  a  manner,  as  it  regarded  his  people. 
He  therefore  interrupted : — 

^  Hlud  are  we  to  do  for  powder  and  shot,  u^en  our  com  is  consumedf  what 
shaU  we  do  for  a  winter's  supply  ?  Mu^  weperish,  or  must  toe  abandon  our  oemn- 
try,  andfbf  to  the  Ih-ench  for  protections^ 

The  English  replied  that  they  would  do  what  they  could  with  the  gov- 
ernor; "some  might  be  dUowed  them  far  neeessityJ'  Madokawando  added: 
"  We  have  waited  a  great  while  already,  and  now  we  expert  you  will  say  yes  orno,^ 
The  English  rejoined :  **  You  say  yourselves  that  many  of  the  western  In- 
dians would  not  have  peace,  and,  therefore,  if  we  sell  you  powder,  and  you 
give  it  to  the  western  men,  what  do  vre  but  cut  our  own  throats  ?  It  is  not  in 
our  power,  without  leave,  if  you  should  wiut  ten  years  more,  to  let  you  have 
I)owder."  Here,  as  might  reasonably  have  been  expected,  ended  the  nego- 
tiation, and  massacres  and  bloodshed  soon  after  desolated  tiiat  part  of  the 
countiy. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  of  1675  and  6,  this  sachem's  people  had  among 
diem  about  60  English  captives.  When  it  was  known  to  him  that  the  Eng- 
lish desired  to  treat  about  peace,  he  sent  Mugg,  one  of  his  chiefs,  to  Pascata- 
qua,  to  receive  proposals ;  and,  that  he  mi^t  meet  with  good  acceptance, 
sent  along  with  nim  a  captive  to  his  home.  General  Gendal,  of  Massachu- 
setts, being  there,  forced  Mugg  on  board  his  vessel,  and  carried  him  to  Bos- 
ton, for  which  treacherous  act  an  excuse  was  pleaded,  that  he  was  not  vested 
with  sufficient  authority  to  treat  with  him.  Madokawando^s  ambassador, 
being  now  in  the  power  of  the  English,  was  obliged  to  agree  to  such  terms 

*  That  is,  those  n'ho  had  kidunppe^i  th^'lr  friomln.  f  [ftilfbard,  pirt  ii.  38. 
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as  the  Engliih  dictated*  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  if  the  great  chief  soon 
appears  again  their  enemy.  Still,  when  Mugg  was  sent  home,  Madokawoaiuio 
agreed  to  the  treaty,  more  readily,  perhaps,  as  two  armed  vessels  of  the  Eng- 
lish conveyed  him. 

A  son  of  Reverend  77iotna$  Cohbel  bad  been  taken,  and  was  among  the  Indians 
at  Mount  Desert  It  so  happened  that  his  master  had  at  that  time  sent  him 
down  to  CadeiiCs  trading-house,  to  buy  powder  for  him.  Mugg  took  hina  by 
the  hand,  and  told  him  he  had  been  at  his  &tber's  house,  and  nad  promised 
to  send  him  home.  Madokawcmdo  demanded  a  ransom,  probably  to  satisfy 
the  owner  of  the  captive,  *^ fearing^  he  said  *^toht  kiUed  by  nun,  if  he  yielded  hun 
up  tnthout  he  were  inert  to  eofuent ;  for  he  was  a  demerate  man,  \f  crossedj  and 
had  crambdf  two  or  three  in  that  tfww."  Being  on  board  one  of  the  vessels, 
and  treated  to  some  liquor,  ^  he  walked  awhile,''  savs  Cobhet^ "  to  and  again  on 
the  deck,  and  on  a  sudden  made  a  stand,  and  saia  to  Captain  JIfoore,  <  Well 
captain,  since  it  is  so,  take  this  man:  I  freely  give  him  up  to  you ;  carry  him 
home  to  his  frienda' "  (  A  red  coat  was  given  to  MadokawandOf  which  gave 
him -great  satisftction. 

The  historians  of  the  war  have  all  observed  that  the  prisoners  mider  Ma- 
dokawando  were  remarkably  well  treated. 

In  February,  1677,  Migor  Waldron^  and  Cantain  Frody  with  a  body  of  men, 
were  sent  into  the  eastern  coast  to  observe  tne  motions  of  the  Indians,  who 
still  remained  hostile.  At  Pemmaquid,  they  were  invited  on  shore  to  hold  a 
treaty,  but  the  English  finding  some  weapons  concealed  among  thorn,  thought 
it  a  sufficient  umbrage  to  treat  them  as  enemies,  and  a  consideiable  fight 
ensued,  in  which  many  of  the  Indiana  were  killed,  and  several  taken  prison- 
ers ;  among  whom  was  a  sister  of  Madokawando.  He  had  no  knowledge  of 
the  affiur,  having  been  gone  for  several  months  at  a  great  distance  into  the 
country,  on  a  hunting  voyage. 

We  hear  no  more  of  Mmoka»oando  until  1691.  It  will  be  found  mentioned 
in  the  account  of  Egeremet^  that  in  that  year  a  treaty  was  made  with  him  and 
other  eastern  chiefs.  This  was  in  November,  and  it  was  agreed  by  them, 
that,  on  the  first  of  May  following,  they  would  deliver  all  the  captives  in  their 
possession,  at  WeUa.  **  But,"  says  Dr.  Mdhery^  **  as  it  was  not  upon  the  Jnn 
landy  but  in  their  canoes  upon  the  uxder,  that  they  signed  and  sealed  this  in- 
strument ;  so,  reader,  we  will  be  jealous  that  it  will  ])rove  but  a  fluctuating 
and  unstable  sort  of  business ;  and  that  the  Indians  will  do  a  lie  ob  they  used 
to  do." 

Meanwhile  Madokmoandoj  among  other  imnortant  ejqpeditions  which  he 
planned,  attempted  one  upon  Yonc,  in  whicn  he  succeeded  nearly  to  his 
wishes,  if  not  beyond  his  expectations.  Such  was  his  manner  of  attack,  that 
the  English  scarce  knew  tneir  enemy;  fi^m  whence  they  came,  or  their 
numbers.  But  it  was  afterwards  founa  by  the  Indians'  own  confession,  and 
some  captives  they  had  liberated,  xhsA.Madokawando  was  the  leader  in  the 
business.  Whether  he  had  dUHng  tl^  winter  been  to  Canada,  and  got  the 
assistance  of  some  Frenchmen,  ocwhAher  CasHens,  his  son-in-law,  and  some 
other  Frenchmen  who  then  resio^itmong  his  people  at  Penobscot,  were 
with  him,  we  cannot  take  it  updn  us  to  state ;  but  certain  it  is,  some  French 
were  in  his  company,  but  how  mafy  is  also  uncertain,  but  the  number  of 
Indians  was  stated  at  about,  250.  It  was  on  Monday,  February  5,  in  the  year 
1692,  early  in  the  morning,  that  York  was  laid  in  ashes,  all  except  three  or 
four  garrisoned  houses,  and  about  75  of  its  inhabitants  killed,  and  85  taken 
captive. 

Such  only  escaped  as  reached  the  garrisons,  and  these  were  summoned  to 
surrender,  but  the  besiegers  dared  not  to  continue  long  enough  to  make  any 
effectual  assault  upon  them,  and  thus  they  escaped.    The  wretched  captives 

*  A  treaty  was  siapned  9th  of  Dec.  1676.  Manuacript  Nar,  of  Rev.  7*.  Cobbet.  It  may  be 
seen  in  Hubbard^s  Narrative. 

t  The  Indian  word  for  kUUd,     WowPa  N,  E.  Prospect, 

X  Manuscript  Narrative,  before  cited.    Perhaps  this  was  the  »fime  Captain  Moore  who  car- 
ried  the  news  of  Philip^s  defeat  and  death  to  London  aAerwards.    See  Old  Indiah  Chros 
ICLE,  105. 
*     ^  Ma^alia,  vii.  76. 
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wen  hurried  into  the  wUderaess,  and  many  suffered  and  died  by  the  way. 
The  Reverend  Skubad  Dwtnmar,  minister  of  the  place,  a  man  in  high  esdma- 
tion  for  his  virtueiB,.was  about  the  first  victim ;  he  was  shot  as  he  was  mount- 
ing his  horse  at  his  own  door ;  his  wife  was  among  the  captives,  and  died  in 
captivity.  York  was  at  this  time  one  of  the  most  important  towns  in  the 
country.* 

Circumstances  having  thus  transpired,  the  English  had  very  little  reason  to 
eaqpect  an  observance  of  the  articles  of  the  treaty  before  alluded  to,  yet  per- 
sons vrere  sent  to  Wells  to  receive  the  captives,  provided  they  should  be  of- 
f^d.  They  took  care  to  be  provided  with  an  armed  force,  and  to  have  the 
place  of  meeting  at  a  strong  place,  which  was  Storer't  garrison-house.  But, 
as  the  author  just  cited  observes,  ^  The  Indians  being  poor  muridans  for  ke^ 
ing,  of  tmey  came  not  according  to  their  articles."  The  reason  of  this  we 
cannot  explain,  unless  the  warliKC  appearance  of  the  KngJish  deterred  them. 
After  waitmg  a  while,  Getptain  Corwene  surprised  some  oi  them,  and  brought 
them  in  by  force,  and  having  reason  to  believe  the  Indians  provoked  by  mis 
time,  immediately  added  35  men  to  his  force.  These,  eays  Mathety  **  were 
not  come  half  an  hour  to  Shrof't  house,  on  the  9th  of  June,  1691,  nor  had 
they  got  their  Indian  toeed  fidrly  lighted,  into  their  mouths,  before  fierce 
MBonUy  with  200  Indians,  made  an  attack  upon  tiie  garrison,"  f  but  were  re- 
pulsed ttnd  soon  drew  o&  Madokawandd  was  not  here  in  person,  but  when 
he  knew  of  the  disaster  of  his  cluef  captain,  he  said,  *^Mf  hroiker  Moxus  hat 
ndued  it  now,  but  luiUgovofidf  (henextyeary  and  have  iht  dog  Converse  tnd 
0/hishdkJ* 

The  old  chief  was  as  good  as  his  word,  and  appeared  before  the  garri- 
son 23  Juxie,  1692.  He  was  joined  by  Porineuf  and  Lahrocrtj  two  French 
officers,  vrith  a  body  of  their  soldiers,  and  then*  united  strength  viras  esti- 
mated at  about  500  men.  They  were  so  confident  of  success,  that  thev 
agreed  before  the  attack,  how  the  prisoners  and  property  should  be  divided. 
Onwent  had  but  15  men,  but  fortunately  there  arrived  two  sloops  with  about 
as  many  more,  and  supplies,  the  day  beibre  the  battle. 

MadokanoioMB  men  had  unwisely  given  notice  of  their  approach,  by  firing 
upon  some  cattle  they  met  in  the  woods,  which  running  m  wounded,  gave 
the  inhabitants  time  to  fly  to  the  garrison.  The  Indians  were  not  only 
seconded  by  the  two  French  officers  and  a  company  of  their  men,  as  before 
observed,  but  Moxus,  Egeremet  and  fFmrombo  were  also  among  them. 

They  began  the  attack  before  day,  with  great  fierceness,  but  after  continu- 
ing it  for  some  time  without  success,  they  fell  upon  the  vessels  in  the  river; 
and  here,  although  the  river  was  not  above  twenty  or  thir^  feet  broad,  yet 
they  met  vrith  no  better  success  than  at  the  garrison.  They  tried  many 
stratagems,  and  succeeded  in  setting  fire  to  the  sloops  several  times,  b^  means 
of  fire  arrows,  but  it  was  extinguished  vrithout  great  damage.  Tired  of 
thus  exposing  themselves  and  throwing  awa^  th^r  ammunition,  they  return- 
ed again  to  tne  garrison,  resolving  to  practice  a  stratagem  upon  that,  and 
thus  ended  the  first  day  of  the  attack.  They  tried  to  persuade  the  English 
to  surrender,  but  finmns  they  could  not  prevail,  made  several  desperate 
charges,  in  which  they  lost  many.  Beginning  now  to  grow  discouraged, 
they  sent  a  flag  to  the  garrison  to  eflect  a  capindation,  but  Convene,  being  a 
man  of  great  resolution,  replied,  ^  that  he  wanted  nothing  but  men  to  come 
and  fight  hinL"  To  which  the  bearer  of  the  flag  said,  <<  Being  you  are  » 
sUnd,  why  dorCt  you  come  ami  fight  in  the  open  JUid  Hke  a  man,  and  notfght 
in  a  garrison  like  a  squaw  f  "  This  attempt  proving  inefifectual  also,  thev  cast 
out  many  threats,  one  of  which  v^as,  ^  ffe  will  cut  you  as  smaU  as  tobbacoj 
before  to-morrow  momingP  The  captain  ordered  them  ^  to  come  on,  fbr  he 
wanted  work." 

Having  neariy  spent  their  ammunition,  and  General  Ldbroere  beinff  slain, 
they  retired  in  the  night,  after  two  days'  siege,  leaving  several  of  their  d^ 
behind;  among  whom  was  the  general  just  named,  who  was  shot  through 
the  head.    They  took  one  flngliuiman,  named  John  Diamond,  who  had  ven- 

*  MufpiaHay  vii.  77.— H^tWoiMon^  HtM.  Maine  i.  6S8— 8.  .       t  Magnaliay  vit.  76. 
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tured  out  of  the  garrison  on  some  occasion,  whom  they  tortured  in  a  most 
barbarous  manner.  About  the  time  of  their  retreating,  they  fired  up<»i  the 
sloops,  and  killed  the  only  man  lost  by  the  vessels  during  the  assault  In 
the  attack  upon  the  vessels,  among  other  strata^ms,  they  prepared  a  breast- 
work upon  wheels,  which,  notwithstanding  theur  previous  experience  in  tha 
kind  of  engine,  at  Brookfield  and  Saco,  they  asaia.  resolved  to  try,  and  there- 
fore endeavored  to  bring  it  close  to  the  e^^  of  the  river.  When  Ihey 
had  got  it  pretty  near,  one  wheel  sunk  in  the  ground,  and  a  French  soldier, 
endeavorinj^  to  lift  it  out  with  his  shoulder,  was  shot  down ;  a  second  was 
also  killed  m  the  like  attemnt,  and  it  was  abandoned.  They  also  built  a  raft 
in  the  creek  above  the  vessels,  and  placed  on  it  an  immense  pile  of  combus- 
tibles, and,  setting  them  on  fire,  floated  it  down  towards  them.  But  when 
within  a  few  rods  of  the  sloops,  the  wind  drove  it  on  shore,  and  thus  they 
were  delivered  from  the  most  dangerous  artifice  of  the  whole.  For  it  was 
said  that,  had  it  come  down  against  them,  they  could  not  have  saved  them- 
selves from  the  fuiy  of  its  flames. 

As  late  as  1796  an  attempt  was  made  to  prove  that  Madokammdo  was  not 
chief  sachem  of  the  Penobscots,  which  it  seems  no  one  in  his  lifetime 
thought  of  questioning.  Nor  had  the  fiict  at  this  time  been  questioned  but 
from  mercenary  motives.  A  claim  having  been  set  up  to  lands  upon  St 
George's  River,  in  opposition  to  that  of  the  heirs  of  Governor  LevettU,  that 
falsehood  was  resorted  to,  to  maintain  it  The  foundation  of  Leverett's  claim 
was  in  a  deed  dated  Pemmaquid,  9  May,  l(i94,  by  which  Madokmoanao  con- 
veyed to  Sir  WiUiam  PMpa  the  tract  of  land  on  both  sides  of  St  George's 
River,  bounded  east  by  Wessamesskek  River,  west  bj  Hatthett's  Cove  Island, 
thence  by  a  line  to  the  upper  falls  of  St  George's  Rnrer ;  also  Mastomquoog 
Island  in  the  mouth  of  said  river,  and  St  George's  Idands.  A  valuable  con- 
sideration is  said  to  have  been  paid,  but  what  it  was  does  not  appear  firom  the 
deed.  The  deponents  called  upon  afterwards  to  prove  Madokawando^a  power 
to  sell  that  tract,  state  the  consideration  variously,  though  none  of  them  defi- 
nitely ;  some  said  Sir  WiUiam  Pfdps  gave  a  large  amount  in  money,*  and 
one  that  he  gave  a  haffiUH    To  this  deed  were  the  following  signatures :— 

Signed^  sealed  and  deUoeredin  The  mark  of 

preHnctof  Madokawando,  ^  Sagamore 

The  mark  Jll  of  Edqak 'Emit,  of  Penobscot^     ^  and  a  teal 

Sagamore  of  KenruheL 
The  mark  ^  o/*  Wenemoukt, 

cocan  to  Madokawando. 
The  mark  X  qfJomv  Saugmore, 

qf  She^sgtU  JStver,  interpreter. 
Also  6  or  7  whites. 

From  an  examination  of  the  various  affidavits  before  mentioned  we  derive 
the  following  interesting  historical  fiicts  in  the  life  of  MadokauHmdo ;  viz. 
that  he  died  in  1698,  and  was  succeeded  by  fVenamouet,  or,  as  his  name  is 
sometimes  spelled,  fVenommeL  This  appears  fit>m  the  deposition  of  Cap- 
tain Cyprian  Southadt^  who  further  savs  <<that  he  was  with  Madokawando, 
when  a  present  of  10  barrels  of  guijpowder,  a  quantity  of  fire-arms,  and 
some  clothes,  were  delivered  him  by  Governor  HHUbone,  which  was  a  present 
sent  him  by  the  Kinff  of  France."  ^'And  that  Monsieur  Caslam  married 
the  said  Madokau>ando°s  daughter." 

Josqih  Bane  deposed,  <*  wXj  in  1691,  he  was  with  Theodore  Mdnsorij  late 
of  Newcastle,  in  N.  Hampshire,  Esq.,  said  MdnsorCa  wife,  and  Mrs.  EUxcMk 
Mcoek  of  Portsmouth,  widow,  and  many  others  at  the  house  of  Joaenk 
MouUon  of  York  in  the  coun^  of  York,  when  they  were  taken  captive  oy 
a  large  number  of  Indians,"  uat  Madokawando  was  then  conmianderof 
said  Indians,  and  was  then  reputed  chief  sachem  of  Penobscot  Bane 
flirther  relates  that  he  was  sold  to  an  Amaroscoggen  Indian,  with  whom  he 
lived  till  1699,  and  that  he  was  present  when  Madokawando  ordered  Theodora 


•  DeponUon  oiJofm  PkaUpa,  t  My,  ITX^JValdi^t  Defence;  3.  f  Ibid.  36. 
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Mdnsonf  who  was  his  captiTe,  to  write  to  the  governor  of  MassBchiuetts  t» 
send  a  vessel  to  Sagadahok  with  goods  to  redeem  the  captives ;  that  it  was 
accordinffly  sent  there,  and  wflMctfUon,  his  wife,  and  ahout  40  others  were 
redeemed. 

John  Longley  was  taken  prisoner  at  Groton  in  Ju]y,  1694,  and  was  servant 
to  Madokawando  two  years  and  a  helf. 

The  inhabitants  of  Black  Point  gave,  yearly,  a  peck  of  com  each  to  Ma 
dokmvando,  as  an  acknowledgment  that  he  was  sachem  of  Penobscot. 

In  1^0  Tobias  Oakman  was  taken  by  the  Indians  at  Black  PoinL  At 
which  time  he  says  he  **  personally  knew  Edrar  Emet  who  was  then  chief 
sachem  of  Kenebeck  ana  Squando  who  was  uien  chief  sachem  of  Saco,  and 
Moxus  who  was  then  chief  sachem  of  Noridgawock,  and  Shepcoi  John  who 
was  then  chief  sachem  of  Shepscot  and  with  CkmmJby^  who  was  then  chief 
sachem  of  Pejemscot"  Oakman  was  taken  prisoner  by  90  Indians  in  3 
parties  mider  S  chiefs ;  one  from  Penobscot,  one  from  Norridgewok  and  the 
other  from  Pejepscot ;  Madokawando^  Moxus  and  Oonmiby  being  the  respec- 
tive sachems ;  hence  Madokawando  was  sachem  of  Penobscot  at  that  time. 

In  the  treaty  which  the  eastern  chiefs  made  with  Sir.  ffiUiam  Phips  at 
Pemmaquid,  11  August,  1693,  the  following  hostages  were  delivered  to  the 
EngUsh  to  ensure  its  observance.  ^  Ahassamhamet,  brother  to  Edgtr  Emet ; 
Wenomouett,  cousin  to  Madokawando ;  Bagatawawonoon,  and  Shespscott 
John."  • 

A  daughter  of  Madokawando^  as  we  have  seen,  married  the  Baron  Dt  Cas^ 
teina,  by  whom  he  had  several  children. 

In  all  of  our  former  editions  we  gave  LtAontan^a  account  of  CaHeins  in  a 
note,  and  in  the  French  language ;  but  it  having  been  suggested  by  friends, 
that  it  should  not  only  occupy  a  place  in  the  text,  but  be  rendered  in  English, 
I  improve  the  opportunity  to  make  the  change. 

The  Baron  Ve  Si.  CasteinSy  a  gentleman  of  Oleron  in  Beam,  having  for 
about  20  years  resided  among  the  Abenakis,  gained  so  much  of  their  esteem, 
that  they  regarded  him  as  their  tutelar  deity.  He  had  been  an  officer  of  the 
Cari^an  regiment  in  Canada ;  but  when  that  re^ment  was  disbanded,  he 
cast  himself  among  the  savages,  of  whom  he  learned  their  language.  He 
took  from  them  a  wife  after  their  manner,  preferring  the  forests  of  Acadie, 
to  the  Pyrenean  mountains,  which  environ  his  native  country.  He  lived, 
during  the  first  years  of  his  abode  with  the  Indians,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
gain  a  respect  from  them,  above  what  can  be  imagined.  They  made  him 
great  chief^  which  is  the  same  as  sovereign  of  the  nation,  and  by  little  and 
little  he  has  worked  up  a  fortune,  which  any  other  man  would  have  turned 
to  good  account,  and  withdrawn  firom  the  country  with  two  or  three  hundred 
thousand  crowns  of  fold  in  his  coffers.  However,  he  only  uses  it  to  buy 
merchandise,  with  wnich  to  make  presents  to  his  Indian  brethren,  who, 
when  they  retum  from  their  hunting  excursions,  reimburse  him  for  his 
presents  with  a  triple  amount  in  beaver.f  The  gbveraors  of  Canada 
direct  him,  and  those  of  New  England  fear  him.  He  has  several  daughters, 
all  of  whom  are  advantageously  married  to  Frenchmen,  with  each  a  rich 
dowry.  He  has  never  cnanged  his  wife,^  showing  the  Indians  by  his 
example  that  God  is  not  pleased  with  inconstant  men.  It  is  said  tiiat  he  has 
endeavored  to  convert  these  poor  people,  but  that  his  words  produce  no 
good  fruit,  and  hence  it  is  of  no  use  for  the  Jesuits  to  preach  the  truths  of 
Christianity  to  thehi ;  yet  these  fathers  relax  not  their  labors,  and  consider 
tiiat  to  confer  baptism  upon  a  dying  infant  repays  them  ten  fold  for  the  suf* 
ferings  and  privations  they  experience  in  living  among  that  people.§ 

*  Waldo's  Defeuce,  39.— The  names  of  these  hostages  difler  materially  from  those  in  the 
MagnaUa,  vii.  85. 
f  We  should  think  that  to  a  man  of  a  sordid  mind,  this  was  "  turning  a  forlnne  to  good 


t  That  this  amounts  to  a  denial,  as  Mr.  Halket  reads  it,  (Notes  on  the  American  htdUau^ 
tSOf)  that  Casteine  had  bat  one  wife,  we  do  not  agree.  His  not  changing  his  wife,  (//  n'c 
jamaiM  changi  defemme,)  might  be  true,  if,  as  some  assert,  he  had  severtu  at  the  same  time. 

I  MUmoUts  de  VAmenque,  ii.  29, 90. 
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Hie  town  now  called  CatUnej  on  the  PenobBcot  Riyer,  was  the  place  of 
the  residence  of  the  French  biut>n,  and  a  son  of  his  succeeded  him  in  the 
■achemdomof  the  Penobscots.  He  was  with  Iberville  at  the  capture  of 
Pemmaquid  in  1696,  in  which  expedition  he  led  200  Indians.  Captain  Chubby 
of  whom  we  have  spoken  beibre,  commanded  the  fort,  which  was  well 
manned  and  supplied,  having  15  pieces  of  cannon  and  90  men,  but  surren- 
deied  it  in  a  cowardly  manner.  He  helped  defend  Port  Royal  in  1706,  in 
defence  of  which  he  was  wounded  in  1707.  He  finally  retired  to  his  native 
country,  where  he  ended  his  davs.  In  1688,  Governor  ^^ndrasj  with  an  arma- 
ment, took  possession  of  CagUdfCs  village,  plundered  his  house,  and  committed 
other  depredations,  but  himself  escaped.  In  1721,  his  sou  was  seized  by 
the  English,  and  carried  to  Boston ;  but  they  not  long  after  set  him  at  liberty. 

Some  have  endeavored  to  ground  an  argument  upon  the  similarity  of  the 
name  of  this  chief  to  that  of  Madofk  the  Welshman,  that  the  eastern  In- 
dians were  descended  from  a  Welsh  colony,  who,  in  1170,  left  that  country^ 
and  were  never  heard  of  after.  The  tionf  of  some  white  Indians  speaking 
Welsh,  on  the  Missouri  River,  has  gained  supporters  in  former  and  latter 
periods.* 

Moxus,  or,  as  he  was  sometimes  called,  AgamaguSj  was  also  a  noted  chie£ 
We  can  add  little  concerning  him,  to  what  has  already  been  said.  After 
Madokawando  was  dead,  and  the  war  between  the  French  and  English  nations 
had  ceased,  the  eastprn  chiefs  were  ready  to  submit  to  terms.  Moxus  seems 
the  successor  of  Madokawando^  and  when  delegates  were  sent  into  the  east- 
em  country  to  make  peace  with  the  Indians,  in  1699,  his  name  stood  first 
among  the  signers  of  the  treaty.f  He  concluded  another  treaty  with  Governor 
Dudley^  in  1702.  The  next  year,  in  company  with  H'anungonetj  ,^ssacandndty 
and  a  number  of  French,  he  invested  Captain  March  in  the  fort  at  Casoo. 
After  using  every  endeavor  to  take  it  by  assault,  they  had  recourse  to  the 
fbUowing  stratagem.  They  began  at  the  water's  edge  to  undermine  it  by 
digging,  out  were  prevented  by  the  timely  arrival  of  an  armed  vessel  under 
Captain  Southadu  They  had  taken  a  vessel  and  a  great  quantity  of  plunder. 
AfaK)ut  200  canoes  were  destroyed,  and  the  vessd  retaken.  From  which 
circumstance  it  may  be  inferred  that  their  number  was  great 

Moxus  was  at  Casco  in  1713,  to  treat  with  the  English,  and  at  Georgetown. 

rn  Arowsike  Island,  in  1717.  There  were  seven  other  chiefs  who  attended 
at  the  time  and  place  last  mentioned. 

Mueo  was  a  chief  among  the  Androacoggins,  and  very  conspicuous  in  the 
eastern  war  of  167&-7,  into  which  he  seems  to  have  been  brought  by  the 
same  cause  as  Madokmoando^  already  stated.  He  had  been  veiy  fiiendly  to 
the  English,  and  had  lived  some  time  with  them. 

On  Uie  12  October,  1676,  he  made  an  assault  upon  Black  Point,  now  in 
Scarborough,  with  about  100  warriors.  All  the  inhabitants  being  cathered  into 
one  fortified  place  upon  that  point,  a  few  hands  mi|fht  have  defended  it  against 
all  the  Indians  on  that  side  of  the  country.}  While  the  captain  of  the  garri- 
son was  gone  out  to  hold  a  talk  vrith  Jtfug;g,  the  people  fled  from  the  garrison 
and  took  all  their  effects  along  with  them.  A  few  of  his  own  servants,  how- 
ever, remained,  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  chie(  who  treated  them  kindly. 
When  Fnoieia  Card  was  a  prisoner  among  his  men,  he  told  him  *^tlud  he  had 
found  out  the  uww  to  bum  Bojdon^  and  laughed  much  about  the  English; 
saying  he  would  nave  all  their  vessels,  fishing  islands,  and  whole  countiy, 
and  bragged  about  his  great  numbers.  He  was  killed  at  Black  Point,  on  16 
May,  the  same  place  where,  the  year  before,  he  had  had  such  good  success.  He 
had  besieged  the  garrison  three  days,  killed  three  men,  and  taken  one  captive 
The  celebrated  Summ^  who  had  done  so  much  mischief  in  many  places,  was 
with  him  here.    Lieutenant  TSppin,  who  commanded  the  garrison,  ^  made  a 

*  See  Janson's  Sirangtr  in  Ameneaf  270,  ed.  44o.  London,  1807;  Umnerwal  MagtuHne,  vol. 
xciii.  21 )  Dr.  Southey's  Frtfact  to  his  Madock ;  BonqaeCs  Exped.  agoangt  Ohio  IniicmSf  69. 
ed.  4to.  Loudon,  1766 ;  Ker^s  Traodt  tn  America^  167—172 ;  Rurk,  HiH.  Vtrghna,  I'i.  84 
Beatty,  Jour.  24:  Moulton's  NewYork,  i.  45.;  Barton's  Phftieal  Jour,  i.  pt.  ii.  79 
CUamb.  Mag.  for  1787. 

t  Magnalm,  vu.  94.   It  is  dated  7  Jan.  1698-9.  t  Hubbard,  Ind.  PVm,  ii.  46. 
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successful  shot  upon  an  Indian,  that  was  observed  to  be  very  busy  and  bold 
in  the  assault,  who  at  that  time  was  deemed  to  be  Symon,  the  arch  villain  and 
ineeBdiary  of  all  the  eastward  Indians,  but  proved  to  be  one  almost  as  good 
•s  himself,  who  was  called  Mogg^  * 

Stmon,  just  named,  was  a  troublesome  fellow,  who  continued  to  create 
considerable  alarm  to  the  inhabitants  upon  the  Merrimack  River,  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Newbury  and  Amesbury,  about  which  part  seems  to  have  been  his 
residence,  as  late  as  the  month  of  July,  1677.  On  the  9th  of  July,  six  Indians 
were  seen  to  go  into  the  bushes  not  far  from  the  j^arrison  at  Amesbury ;  two 
days  before,  several  men  had  been  killed  in  the  neighborhood,  and  one  woman 
wounded,  whose  name  was  Qittmijf.  Sjfmon  was  the  alleged  leader  of  tlie 
party  which  committed  tlie  depredation.  Mrs.  ^wanhy  was  sure  that  it  was 
ne  who  ^  knocked  her  on  the  head,"  and  she  knew  the  names  of  many  of  the 
rest  with  him,  and  named  Andrtw^  Geoffrey,  and  Josg>L  She  begged  of  Smion 
not  to  kill  her.  He  replied,  *^  Why,  goodwife  Qtmn^,  do  you  iMtdi  that  i  mil 
kUl  vou?"  She  said  she  was  afhud  he  would,  Mcause  he  killed  all  the 
Engush.  Svmon  then  said,  ''I  will  give  quarter  to  never  an  English  dog  of 
vou  ail,"  ana  then  gave  her  a  blow  on  the  head,  which  did  not  happen  to  hurt 
her  much ;  at  which,  being  a  woman  of  great  courage,  she  threw  a  stone  at 
him ;  he  then  turned  upon  her,  and  ^  struck  her  two  more  blows,"  at  which 
^e  fell,  and  he  left  her  for  dead.  Before  he  gave  her  the  last  blows,  she 
called  to  the  garrison  for  help.  He  told  her  she  need  not  do  that,  for,  said 
he,  "  I  will  have  that  too,  by  and  bv."  Symon  was  well  known  to  many  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  especially  to  BJrs.  Quimby,  as  he  had  formerly  lived  with 
her  father,  William  0^ood.\  In  April,  1677,  Symon  and  his  companions  burnt 
the  house  of  Edwcard  Weymovlh  at  Sturgeon  Creek,  and  plundered  the  house 
of  one  Crawley,  but  did  not  kill  him,  because  he  haa  shown  kindness  to 
SymorCs  grandmother.| 

Symon  was  one  of  the  Christian  Indians,  as  were  Andrew,  Geoffirey,  Peter, 
and  several  others  of  the  same  company,  a  circumstance  which,  with  many, 
much  aggravated  their  offences.  The  irruption  just  mentioned  is  thus  re- 
lated by  Mr.  Hubbard  :§  ^  Symon  and  Andrew,  the  two  brethren  in  iniquity, 
with  a  few  more,  adventured  to  come  over  Pascatoqua  River  on  Portsmouth 
side,  when  they  burnt  one  house  within  four  or  five  miles  of  the  town,  and 
took  a  maid  and  a  young  woman  captive ;  one  of  them  having  a  young  child 
in  her  arms,  with  which  not  willing  to  be  troubled,  they  fgye  leave  to  her 
that  held  it,  to  leave  it  with  an  old  woman,  whom  the  Indian  Symon  spared 
because  he  said  she  had  been  kind  to  his  grandmother ;  yet  one  of  the  two 
captives  escaped  from  their  hands  two  days  af\er,  as  did  the  other,  April  22, 
who  gave  notice  of  the  Indians,  (l)eing  not  so  narroidy  looked  to  as  they 
used  to  do  others.") 

It  was  on  3  May,  1676,  that  Symon,  Andrew  and  Peter  fell  upon  the  house 
of  Thomas  Kimbal,  of  Bradford,  killed  him,  and  carried  off  his  wife  and  five 
children  into  the  wilderness. H  Havinf  on  the  whole  concluded  to  make 
peace  with  the  English  while  they  could,  did,  before  the  end  of  six  weeks, 
restore  the  captives.  Instead  of  improving  the  opportunity  of  securing  their 
friendship,  the  English  seized  Sumon  and  Andrew,  and  confined  them  in  the 
jail  at  Dover.  This  treatment  they  considered,  as  very  naturally  they  should, 
only  a  precursor  of  something  of  a  different  character;  and  therefore  found 
means  to  break  jail,  and  make  good  their  escape.  They  joined  their  eastern 
fiiends,  and  hence  followed  manv  other  cruelties,  some  of  which  we  have 
already  related.  About  the  first  depredation  which  followed  their  flight  from 
Dover,  was  committed  at  Greenlana  One  John  Keniston  was  killed,  and  his 
house  burned.  A  writer  of  that  day,  af)er  observing  that  the  perpetrators  of 
the  outrage  were  l^mon,  Andrew,  and  Peter,  observes  that  they  were  the  *^  three 
we  had  in  prison,  and  should  have  killed,"  and  closes  with  this  exclamation, 


*  Hitt.  N.  England.  t  MS.  Documents.  %  Belknap^s  iV.  Hempskire, 

}  Hist.  N.  England,  6^1. 

I  See  the  very  creditable  History  of  Haverblll,  (p.  53.)  by  Mr.  Myrick,  for  other  interestii^ 
particulars  respecting  this  aflatr. 
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*^  The  good  Lord  pardon  ub."  *  Thus  some  considered  they  had  need  of  jNan* 
don  for  not  dealing  with  more  rigor  towarda  the  Indiana ! 

One  of  the  most  important  actions  in  which  Symon  was  engaged  remains 
to  be  related.  Mr.  ArUhony  BraduUy  who  lived  at  Back  Cove,  upon  a  large 
estate  now  owned  in  part  by  Mr.  Deerin^  of  Portland,  had  been  visited  by 
Symoriy  occasionally,  tiiio,  like  Toioaon,  in  the  case  of  Clcarkt  at  £el  River,  in 
Plimouth,  had  made  himself  well  acquainted  with  the  situation  of  his  house 
and  family.  On  the  9th  of  August,  1676,  some  Indians  had  killed  one  of  Bmckr 
dPa  cows.  BracktU  imimediately  complained  to  Symon  of  the  outrage,  who 
promised  to  bring  to  him  the  perpetrators.  Meanwhile  a  complaint  was  de- 
spatched to  Major  fFaUron  at  Dover,  which  might  have  been  the  cause  of  the 
course  Symon  munediately  after  pursued ;  for,  if,  when  he  had  promised  to 
aid  in  adjusting  the  afiair,  he  learned  that,  at  the  same  time,  a  force  had  been 
secretly  applied  for,  it  is  a  sufficient  reason,  in  this  ruffled  state  of  things, 
that  lie  should  s(iow  himself  an  enemy,  as  he  did,  on  the  morning  of  toe 
11th,  two  days  allter  the  injury  ^was  done.  Friday  was  the  11  August,  and  it 
was  early  in  the  morning  that  Symon  appeared  at  the  head  of  a  party,  at  the 
house  of  Captain  •Anthony  BrojckdL  ^  These  are  the  Indians,"  said  he,  ''that 
killed  the  cow."  No  sooner  was  this  said,  than  the  house  was  entered,  and 
the  guns  seized  upon  belongins  to  the  family.  BradceJU  then  asked  what  was  the 
meaning  of  their  carriage,  and  Symon  replied,  ^  So  it  must  be,"  and  demanded 
of  him  whether  he  would  go  with  them,  as  a  captive,  or  be  killed ;  to  which 
he  answered,  that  if  the  case  were  so,  he  preferred  to  serve  as  a  cap- 
tive ;  Symon  then  said  they  must  be  bound,  and,  accordingly,  Mr.  BraduHf 
his  wife,  (who  was  a  daughter  of  Michatl  MiUon,)  and  a  negro,  were  bound* 
Mrs.  BmckeWs  brother  MUha$ddj  only  son  of  M.  MiUonj  was  of  the 
family,  and  made  some  resistance  when  they  were  about  to  bind  him,  and 
was  killed  upon  the  spot  The  rest,  Brackeit,  his  wife  and  five  children  were 
carried  away  prisoners.  They  continued  in  captivity  until  tlie  November 
following,  when  some  of  them  found  means  to  effect  an  escape ;  which  was 
singularly  fortunate,  and  worth  relating.  In  dieir  wanderings,  those  who 
held  them  captive,  came  to  the  north  side  of  Casco  Bay.  Here  news  reached 
the  Indians  that  Arowsike  Island  had  been  captured  by  their  brethren,  and 
they  at  once  determined  to  share  in  the  booty ;  so,  in  their  hurry,  their  eaj^r- 
ness  for  the  spoil  of  Arowsike  outweighed  their  fears  of  losing  their  prison- 
ers. Therefore  they  promised  Captain  Bradcdt  and  the  rest,  that  if  they  would 
come  ailer  them,  they  should  have  a  share  in  the  eood  things  which  had 
been  taken ;  and  accordingly  set  off  and  leil  them.  Mrs.  Bra/SxU^  taking  ad- 
vantage of  their  good  feehng,  just  before  they  left,  asked  them  for  some 
meat,  which  was  readily  eranted ;  she  found  an  old  birchen  canoe,  which  bad 
been  probably  abandoned  by  the  Indians,  by  reason  of  its  being  nearly  brok- 
en up,  but  in  which  it  was  resolved  to  attempt  an  escape :  and  with  the  help  of 
a  needle  which  Mrs.  BraxkeU  also  found  in  an  old  bouse  at  that  place,  she 
was  enabled  so  to  mend  tlie  canoe,  that  it  wafted  herself  and  child,  her  hus- 
band and  the  negro  man  to  the  opposite  sliore  of  the  bay,  a  distance  of  eight 
or  nine  miles,  in  safety.  They  hardly  could  have  expected  but  what,  on 
landing  near  Black  Point,  they  would  have  been  in  the  very  presence  of  In- 
dians, yet  it  so  happened  that  although  they  had  but  just  destroyed  the  settle- 
ments there,  they  had  all  left  the  place.  And  a  vessel,  which  happened  veiy 
fortunately  in  that  neighborhood,  took  them  in  safety  to  Portsmouth. 

The  wife  of  Captain  Anthony  Brackett  should  not  be  overlooked  in  enume- 
rating the  heroines  of  our  country.  Her  name  was  Ann,  She  di(  d  alter  this 
war,  but  the  time  is  not  ascertained.  Her  husband  married  again,  a  daughter 
of  Abraham  Drake,  Senior,  of  Hampton,  whose  name  was  Susannah,^  by  whom 
he  had  several  children.  When  Colonel  Church  had  the  memorable  fight 
with  the  Indians  at  Casco,  21  September,  1689,  Captain  Brackett  was  killed. 
After  this  his  wife  and  children  went  to  her  father's  at  Hampton,  but  finally 
returned  to  their  possessions. 

We  are  now  to  commence  upon  the  recital  of  one  of  the  most  horrid  mas- 
sacres any  where  recorded — ^tlie  sacking  of  Dover  by  the  famous  chiefs  £an- 

^  //w/,  iV.  England,  i.  158.  t  HubbarcTs  Na^  aod  H  V/ZiV*  PorUand,  i.  143—155. 
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kamagus  and  Massandotvetj  and  the  barbarous  murder  of  Major  ffai^bron  and 
many  of  his  people. 

KANKAMAGUS,  commonly  in  the  histories  called  Hogkins,  Hawkiru,  or 
Hakins,  was  a  Pennakook  sachem,  and  an  artful,  persevering,  faithful  man,  as 
long  as  he  could  depend  upon  the  English  for  protection.  But  when  Governor 
Cranfieldj  of  New  Hampshire,  used  his  endeavors  to  bring  down  the  Mohawks 
to  destroy  the  eastern  Indians,  in  1664,  who  were  constantly  stirred  up  by  the 
French  to  commit  depredations  upon  the  EInglish,  KcLnkamaguSj  knowing  the 
Mohawks  made  no  distinction  where  they  came,  fled  to  tlie  eastward,  and 
joined  the  Androscoggins.  He  had  a  fortfipon  that  river,  where  his  family 
and  that  of  another  sachem,  called  fForombos,  or  fVorombo,  lived.  But  before 
he  fled  his  couutry,  he  addressed  several  letters  to  the  governor,  which  dis- 
cover his  flJelity  as  well  as  his  fears ;  and  from  which  there  is  no  doubt  but 
he  would  always  gladly  have  lived  in  his  own  country,  and  on  the  most  inti- 
mate and  fiiendly  terms  with  the  English,  to  whom  he  had  become  attached, 
.  and  had  adopted  much  of  their  manner,  and.  could  read  and  write,  but  foi 
the  reasons  just  stated.  The  following  letters  fullv  explain  the  situation  of 
his  mind  and  his  feelings,  at  the  time  he  expected  the  Mohawks  would  ravage 
his  country : — 

^  Moif  15lh,  1685.  Honor  governor  my  friend.  You  my  friend  I  desire  your 
wonhip  and  vow  powery  because  I  hope  you  can  do  som  great  matUrs  this  one,  1 
ampoor  ananahedy  and  have  no  men  at  my  place  because  I  t^fraid  aUwtxys  Mohogt 
he  wiU  kill  me  every  day  and  nighL  ff  your  worship  whenjSease  pray  fielp  me  you 
no  let  Moho^  loll  me  at  my  place  at  Malamake  Eiver  called  Panukkog  and  No- 
tukkogy  I  wdi  submit  your  worship  andyour  power.  And  now  I  want  pouder  and 
nuh  alndnishon,  shatt  and  guns^  because  I  have  forth  at  my  honif  and  I  pUaU 
theare/* 

This  aU  Indian  hand,  but  pray  you  do  consider  your  humble  servant, 

Simon  Detookom,"*  JOHN  HOGKINS, 

Joseph  X  Trask,  PsTEr  (^  Robin, 

KiNQ  $  Harrt,  Ma.  Jorge  X  Rodunnonukous, 

Sam  Co  Linis,  Mr.  Hope  X  HoTH,t 

Wapeouanat  11^  Saguachuwashat,  John  Toneh, 

Old  X  Robin  ,  John  30  Canowa, 

Mamanosguss  f  Anbra.  John  X  Owahosibimin, 

Natonuj.  {{  Indian. 

The  same  day,  as  appears  by  the  date  of  it,  Hagkins  wrote  the  following 
letter,  which  bears  the  same  signature  as  the  above  :— 

**  Honor  Mr,  Governor^ — JSTow  this  day  I  com  your  house,  Ivant  se  you,  and  1 
bring  my  hand  at  before  you  I  want  shake  hand  to  youifyour  worship  wum,  please, 
then  receive  my  hand  then  sliake  yrwr  hand  and  my  hand.  You  my  friend  because 
I  remember  ai  old  time  when  live  my  grant  father  and  grant  mother  then  English- 
men  com  this  country,  then  my  grant  father  and  Et^ishmen  they  make  a  good 
government,  they  friend  aUwayes,  my  grant  father  Uving  at  place  ctuled  Malamake-' 
rever,  other  name  chef  Ndtukko  and  Panukkog,  that  one  revtr  spreat  many  names 
and  I  bring  you  this  few  skins  at  (his  first  time  I  will  giue  myjriend, 

*^  This  all  Indian  hand,^ 

The  two  following  are  from  the  same. 

*^  Please  your  worship, — I  unU  inireat  you  matther  you  my  friend  now  [  ] 

Uds  if  my  Indian  he  do  you  long  pray  you  no  put  your  law,  b^use  som  my  Indians 
fool,  som  men  much  love  drunk  then  he  no  know  what  he  do,  may  be  he  do  mischitf 
when  he  drunk  if  so  pray  you  must  let  me  know  what  he  done  because  I  wiU  ponts 

*  The  same  ralleil  Betokom  id  Oooinn,  probably. — See  oiite,  Book  ii.  Chap.  Tii. 
t  Perhaps  Hopehood. 
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km  about  what  he  haue  done,  you,  you  my  friend  if  you  detire  my  hurineUy  Aen 
9ent  me  I  will  help  you  if  I  can.  John  Hookins  * 

*^Mr.  Maeon, — Prcm  I  want  neak  you  a  Jew  words  if  yowrwonhip  when  pkam 
heeauee  Icompeafas  iwiU  epeaie  this  governor  but  keeo  away  so  he  say  at  last 
n^ght,  and  so  Jar  I  understand  tkis  governor  kispowermai  your  power  now,  so  he 


speak  his  otrni  nundh.    Pray  if  you  take  what  1  want  pray  eom  to  me  because  I 
want  go  horn  at  this  day.    Your  humble  servant, 

^May  16, 1685.  Jomr  H<mkin9,  Indian  sagmor/* 

About  the  time  these  letters  were  writteii,  persons  woxe  sent  amoDg  the 
Indians  to  ascertain  whether,  as  was  reported,  they  were  assuming  a  wuiike 
attitude.  Those  to  whom  the  inquiry  was  intrusted,  on  their  return  report- 
ed, *^  that  four  Indians  came  from  fort  Albany  to  the  fort  at  Penacook,  and  in- 
fi>rmed  them  [the  Indians  there]  that  all  the  Mohawks  did  declare  they  would 
kill  all  Indians  from  Uncas  at  Mount  Hope  to  the  eastward  as  far  as  Pegypscot 

*<  The  reason  of  Natombamat,  sagamore  of  Saco,  departed  his  place  was,  be- 
cause the  same  news  was  brought  there,  as  himself  declared,  upon  reading 
my  orders  at  Penacook.  Mxtombamat  is  gone  to  carry  the  Indiims  down  to 
the  same  place,  where  they  were  before  departed  from  us  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing, and  aesired  Captain  Hooke  to  meet  him  at  Saco  five  days  after.  Both 
aagamores  of  Penacook,  viz.  Wonalanset  and  MesandowU,  the  latter  of  which 
is  come  down,  did  then  declare  they  had  no  intention  of  war,  neither  indeed 
are  they  in  any  posture  for  war,  being  about  34  men,  bendes  squaws  and 
papooses.  The  reason,  they  sai<^  why  they  did  not  come  amoBff  the  Engli^ 
as  formerly,  was,  their  fear,  that  if  the  Mohawks  came  and  fbunt  them,  and 
^y  should  flv  for  succor  to  the  English,  that  then  the  Mohama  would  kill 
all  the  English  for  harboring  them." 

Notwithstanding  this  state  of  affairs,  commissioners  met  the  Indians  on 
the  8  September,  1685,  and  a  peace  was  concluded  <*  between  the  subjects  of 
his  Majestv  King  James  U,  inhabiting  N.  Hampshire  and  Maine,  and  the  In- 
dians inhabitin|^  the  said  provinces.''  The  articles  were  subscribed  on  the 
port  of  the  Indians  by 

The  maik  A  o^  Mesahdowit.  The  mark  ^  of  Jobn  NoMOirr, 
"        X  of  Wahowah,  alias  Upbawah. 

oHas  HoyxHOOD.  **       Q  of  Umbesnowah^ 

*^        %£/  of  Tecamorifiick,  Mu  RoBur. 

alias  JosiAS. 

The  followinff  signers  W'ee  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  trea^  ^  as 
their  neighbors  nave  done.''^ 

The  mark  ^  of  Netamboiiet.  KANCAMAGUS,  alias 

«  of  Wahowah,  alias  John  Hawkihs,  sagamore, 

HoFEHOon.  signed  this  instrument,  19th  Tber, 

«         C  ofNEnHioGON  lGB5,hisaintsrL 

**         3  ofNEWCOME  Bagessoit,  a/iat  Joseph  Traskx, 

his  ^  mariu    And  agreed  to  idl 
within  written. 

Whether  Roghns  were  among  the  Penako<^  seised  by  Major  Wtddron 
about  ten  years  before,  is  not  certain,  or,  if  he  were^  it  is  not  probable  any 
resentment  remained  in  his  breast  against  him  on  that  account,  as  the  Pen- 
nakooks  were  all  permitted  to  return  home ;  but  it  is  certain  that  he  was  the 
director  and  leader  in  the  dreadful  calamity  which  fell  upon  ffaldron  not 
long  afterward,  and  which  is  as  much  chargeable  upon  the  maltreatment 
they  received  from  the  English,  at  least,  as  upon  anv  agency  of  the  French. 
it  may  be  true  that  manv  belonging  to  the  eastwart^  who  were  seised  with 
the  Pennakooks,  and  sold  or  left  in  foreign  countries,  had  found  their  way 
back  amonff  their  friends  aeain,  and  were  |^lad  of  the  first  opportunity  of 
revenginff  Siemselves  upon  the  author  of  then*  unjust  expatriatiou. 

Major  Jfaldron  Vivad  at  Dover,  then  called  by  its  Iniiian  namei  Quochetho, 
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in  New  Hampshire,  in  a  stroBg  farriaoB-houae,  at  wliioh  place  were  alao 
four  others.  Kankamagna  had  artfuUy  eootrived  a  stratagem  to  effeet  the 
surprise  of  the  place,  and  had  others  beside  the  Pennakoolcs  from  different 
places  ready  in  great  numbers,  to  prosecute  the  undertaking.  The  plan  was 
this.  Two  squaws  were  sent  to  each  garrison-house  to  get  liberty  to  stay  for 
the  night,  and  when  all  should  be  asleep,  they  were  to  open  the  gates  to  the 
warriors.  Miuanthwetj  who  was  next  to  AimAamagvt,  w&jX  to  Major  Ifo^ 
dron%  and  informed  him  that  the  kidtans  would  come  the  next  day  and  trade 
with  him.  While  at  supper  with  the  major,  Matandowet  said  to  him,  with  an  air 
of  familiarity,  **  Brother  ffaldnn^  what  would  ]pou  do  if  the  strange  Indians 
should  come ?  "  To  which  he  Tauntingly  replied,  ''that  he  could  assemble 
an  hundred  men  by  lifting  up  his  finger."  In  this  security  the  g^tes  were 
opened  at  midnight,  and  tl^  work  of  death  raged  in  aU  its  fbry.  One  guii* 
son  only  escaped,  who  would  not  admit  the  squaws.  They  rushed  inta 
Waldnnvs  house  in  great  numbers,  and  while  some  guarded  the  door,  others 
commenced  the  slaughter  of  all  who  resisted.  WMron  was  now  80  3rears 
of  age,  yet,  seizing  his  sword,  defended  himself  with  great  resolution,  and  at 
first  drove  the  Indians  before  l»m  from  room  to  room,  until  one  getting  be- 
hind  him,  knocked  him  down  with  his  hatchet  They  now  seized  upon,  and 
dragged  him  into  the  great  room,  and  placed  him  in  an  armed  chair  upon  a 
table.  While  they  were  thus  dealing  wi^  the  master  of  the  house,  they 
obliged  the  fannly  to  provide  them  a  supper,  which  when  they  bad  eaten,  they 
took  off  his  clothes,  and  proceeded  to  torture  him  in  the  most  dreadful  man- 
ner. Some  cashed  his  breast  with  knives,  saying,  ^  /  ctom  otrf  w^  aasount ;  ** 
others  cut  off  joints  of  his  fingers,  and  said  to  him,  **  Now  vjiU  your  Jisl  toeigh 
a  pound  9^ 

Afler  cutting  off  his  nose  and  ears,  and  forcing  them  into  his  mouth,  he 
became  fidnt  from  loss  of  blood ;  and  some  hokhng  his  own  sword  on  end 
upon  the  floor,  let  him  faU  upon  it,  and  thus  ended  his  misery. 

The  Indians  had  been  greatly  abused  and  wronged  in  their  trading  with 
the  whites,  and  it  is  a  tradition  to  this  day  all  over  that  part  of  the  country, 
that  Major  ff^aldron  took  great  advantage  of  them  in  trade,  and  did  not  cross 
out  their  accounts  when  Uiey  had  paidhim ;  and  that,  in  buying  beaver,  his 
fist  was  accounted  to  weigh  a  pouira.  Although  he  may  have  taken  no  more 
advantage  of  the  Indians  than  the  majority  of  Indian  traders,  yet,  at  this  dis* 
tant  day,  extenuation  will  not  be  looked  for  in  impartial  accounts  of  the 
transactions  of  our  ancestors  with  the  Indians. 

To  enumemte  the  villanies  practised  upon  this  devoted  people,  would  be 
to  expose  to  everlasting  odium  the  majority  of  frontier  traders  firom  the 
earliest  to  the  present  time;  but  true  history,  now-a-days,  is  but  little  read, 
and  little  indeed  where  the  facts  militate  against  the  pride  of  ancestry.  A 
history  of  wrongs  and  sufierkigs  preserved  only  to  be  read  l>y  those  who 
have  committed  them,  must  be  an  unwelcome  record !  It  was,  and  to  this 
day  is,  in  manj  places,  a  uniform  practice  amone  q>eculatorB  or  land-jobbers, 
to  get  the  Indians  drunk,  and  then  make  their  oargains  with  them!  In  the 
time  of  PkiUp^s  war,  an  Androscoggin  Indian  said  <*that  he  had  given  an 
hundred  pound  for  water  drawn  out  of  Mr.  P.  [Purchas]  his  well"*  But  to 
return  to  our  narrative. 

Several  were  killed  at  each  of  the  gairison-housesthat  fell  into  tbeu-  bands. 
They  kept  the  place  until  the  next  monaing,  when,  afler  collecting  all  the 

Slunder  they  could  carry,  took  up  theur  manm,  with  29  captives,  into  the  wil- 
emess  towards  Canada ;  where  the  chief  of  them  were  bou^t  t^the  French, 
and  in  time  got  home  to  their  country  again.  Twenty-three  were  killed  be- 
fore theyleft  the  place.  This  affidr  took  phice  on  the  night  of  the  37th  of 
June,  1689.  Several  fiiendly  Indians  informed  the  En^ish  at  Chelmsford 
of  the  certainty  of  an  attack  upon  Dover,  and  they  caused  a  letter  to  be  de- 

•  Hubbard,  ii.  77.— T^ohmw  Purchat^t  house  at  PegrypMot  wm  among  the  lint  Uiat  feU  a 
prey  to  the  eastern  Indians  in  P1tUvp*»  war.  In  the  beginning  of  September,  about  20  of  them 
went  there,  and  at  first  offered  to  trade,  but  Mr.  Purchase  and  his  son  being  from  home,  they 
took  what  they  liked  without  even  askiqg  the  price  of  it,  killed  a  few  sheep  and  calves,  and 
departed.    Ibid,  14, 16. 
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Bpatched  in  season  to  faaTO  notified  the  people,  but  on  account  of  some  delay 
at  Newbury  ferry,  the  benefit  of  that  information  was  lost 

Four  years  after,  Colonel  Ckurdi  took  WoronMa  fort,  in  which  were  Kanr 
kamagvu^a  wife  and  children.  This  fort  was  upon  the  Androscoggin,  about 
S5  or  30  miles  from  its  mouth.  In  another  place,  we  have  given  a  history 
of  Chxarch^B  expedition  to  this  fort  The  prisoners  taken  here  informed  ChurA 
that  there  had  been  lately  a  great  council  held  there  by  the  Indians,  in  which 
<^mai]y  were  for  peace  and  many  against  it ;"  but  they  finally  agreed  to  go 
with  (300  warriors  to  Wells  with  a  fiag  of  truce,  and  to  offer  the  Engllmi 
peace,  wliich  if  not  accepted,  they  would  then  fell  upon  them.  ^  If  they 
could  not  take  WeUs,  then  they  resolved  to  attack  Piscataqua.  The  which, 
says  CkuT^  when  we  were  well  informed  o(  we  left  two  old  souaws  that 
were  not  able  to  march,  gaue  them  victuals  enough  for  one  week  of  their  own 
corn,  boiled,  and  a  litde  of  our  pruisions,  and  buned  their  dead,  and  left  them 
clothes  enough  to  keep  them  warme,  and  left  the  wigwams  for  them  to  lye 
in :  gaue  them  orders  to  tell  their  friends  how  kind  we  were  to  them,  biding 
them  doe  the  like  to  ours.  Also  if  they  were  for  peace  to  come  to  goodman 
SmaWa,  att  Barwick,  within  14  days,  who  would  attend  to  discourse  them ; 
then  we  came  away  with  our  own  five  captiues,  [English  that  they  had  de- 
livered,] and  nine  of  theirs."* 

In  the  same  letter  we  are  ioformed  that  amonji;  these  prisoners  were 
Kankamagu^a  wife  and  four  children.  His  brother-ia-law  was  taken,  but  he 
''ran  away  from  them."  Among  the  slain  was  Kankamagtu^a  own  sister.  A 
girl  was  brought  away  whose  fether  and  mother  had  been  slain  before  her 
eyes.  Two  of  the  children  of  fforomho  were  also  among  the  prisoners,  all  of 
whom  were  carried  to  Pliniouth.  This  expedition  upon  the  Androscoggin 
was  on  Sunday,  14  September,  1690. 

A  few  days  alter  this.  Church  landed  at  Casco,  where  the  Indians  fell  upon 
him  b^  surprise,  and  were  not  beaten  off  for  some  time,  and  then  only  by 
hard  fighting.  This  was  on  the  21  September.  Ckurch  had  seven  men  killed 
and  24  wounded,  two  of  whom  died  in  a  day  or  two  after.  The  Indians  who 
made  this  attack  were  probably  led  by  KofJutmagua  and  fforombo. 

HoPEHOOD  was  a  chief  nearly  as  celebrated,  and  as  much  detested  in  his 
time,  as  the  chiefe  of  whom  we  have  just  spoken.  He  was  chief  of  the  tribe 
of  the  Kennebecks  generally  known  as  the  Nerigwoks.  He  was  the  son  of 
Bobinhoodf  a  sachem  of  whom  we  have  spoken  in  a  former  chapter.  Accord- 
ing to  some  writers  Hopehood  was  also  known  by  the  name  frohawa,\  The 
career  of  his  warlike  exploits  was  long  and  bloody.  Our  first  notice  of  him 
is  in  PkUip^a  war,  at  the  attack  of  a  house  at  Newichewannok,  since  BerwiciL 
in  Maine.  Fifteen  persons,  all  women  and  children,  were  in  the  house,  and 
Hopehood,  with  one  only  beside  himself^  Andrtto  of  Saco,  whom  we  have  be- 
fore mentioned  as  an  accomplice  with  Symotiy  thought  to  surprise  them,  and 
but  for  the  timely  discovery  of  their  approach  by  a  young  woman  within, 
would  have  effected  their  purpose.  She  fastened  and  held  the  door,  while 
all  the  others  escaped  unobserved.  Hopehood  and  his  companion  hewed 
down  the  door,  and  knocked  the  girl  on  the  head,  and,  otherwise  wounding 
her,  left  her  for  dead.  They  took  two  children,  which  a  fence  Lad  kept  from 
escaping.  One  they  killed,  the  other  they  carried  off  alive.  The  young 
woman  recovered,  and  was  entirely  well  afterwards. 

One  of  the  most  important  actions  in  which  Hopehood  was  encaged  was 
that  against  Salmon  Falls  in  New  Hampshire,  which  is  minutely  detailed  by 
Charlevoixy  from  whose  history  we  translate  as  follows.  Three  expeditions  had 
been  set  on  foot  by  Governor  F)rontenac,  the  troops  for  which  had  been  raised 
at  three  places,  Montreal,  Three  Rivers,  and  Quebeck;  Those  raised  at 
Three  Rivers  were  ordered  against  New  England ;  and  such  was  tlie  indg- 
nificance  of  that  place,  that  but  52  men  could  be  raised,  including  5  Algon- 
quins  and  20  Sokokis :  these  Indians  had  lately  returned  from  an  eastern 
exfiedition.    They  had  at  their  head  one  of  the  officers  of  the  colony,  to 

*  Manuscript  letter  written  at  the  time  by  Church,  and  sent  to  Governor  Hinckley  of 
FUmouth. 

t  Harris,  in  his  yoyag:es,  ii.  S02,  who  says  he  was  a  Huron ;  but  as  he  cites  no  authorities, 
We  know  not  how  be  came  by  bis  information. 
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whom  could  be  intrusted  the  execution  of  an  enterpriBe  of  such  a  nature, 
with  the  greatest  confidence ;  such  is  the  testimony  wiiich  Count  IhmUnae 
gave  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  at  the  time  xoM.<U  Sdgndmf.  That  officer 
was  the  Sieur  HarUL  In  the  small  company  which  he  commanded,  he  had 
three  of  his  sons  and  two  of  his  nephews ;  viz.  The  Sieur  Crwiarf  Lord 
of  S.  JVnncptf,  and  the  Sieur  CroUnetnL 

He  left  Three  Rivers  the  28  January  1690,  proceeding  dlreetly  south  into 
the  country,  leaving  Lake  Champlain  to  his  le^  then  turning  to  the  east,  and 
after  a  lon^  and  rugged  march  he  arrived  on  the  27  *  Mardi,  near  Salmon 
Falls,|  which  he  had  reconnoitred  by  his  spies.  He  then  divided  his  men 
into  tnree  companies ;  the  first,  composed  of  15  men,  v?as  ordered  to  attack 
a  large  fortified  house.  The  second,  consisting  of  11  men,  was  ordered  to 
seize  upon  a  fort,  defended  by  four  bastions.  The  third,  which  Haid  com- 
manded in  person,  marched  to  attack  a  still  greater  fort,  which  was  defended 
by  cannon.  All  wbb  executed  with  a  conduct  and  bravery  which  astonished 
the  English,  who  made  at  first  stout  resistance ;  but  they  could  not  with- 
stand the  fire  of  the  assailants:  the  bravest  were  cut  to  pieces, {  and  the 
rest,  to  the  number  of  54,  were  made  prisoners  of  war.  It  cost  the  victors 
but  one  Frenchman,  who  had  his  thiffh  broken,  and  who  died  the  next  day : 
27  houses  were  reduced  to  ashes,  and  2000  §  domestic  animals  perished  in 
the  bams,  which  had  been  set  on  fire. 

Salmon  Falls  was  but  six  leagues  firom  a  great  town  called  PaficataquaJj 
fix>m  whence  men  enough  might  be  sent  to  swallow  up  Hertdj  and  cut  off 
his  retreat  In  fact,  upon  the  evening  of  the  same  day  two  savages  gave 
notice  that  200  IT  English  were  advancing  to  attack  them.  Haid  expected 
it,  and  had  taken  his  measures  to  frustrate  those  of  his  enemy.  He  drew 
up  his  men  in  order  of  batde  upon  the  edge  of  a  river,**  over  which  there 
was  a  very  narrow  bridge,  one  extremity  of  which  he  had  secured,  and  it 
was  impossible  for  the  ^glish  to  come  upon  him  at  any  other  point  They, 
however,  attempted  it,  despising  the  small  numbers  of  the  French,  whom 
they  engaged  vnth  great  confidence.  Herid  suffered  them  to  advance  with- 
out firing  a  gun,  and  all  at  once  fell  upon  them,  sword  in  hand ;  8  were 
killed  snd  10  wounded  in  the  first  shock,  and  the  rest  fled  with  precipita- 
tion, ff  He  lost  in  this  encounter  the  brave  Orevier,  his  nephew,  and  one  of 
the  Sokokis.  La  JVemiere,  his  elder  son,  was  shot  in  the  knee ;  the  scar  of 
which  wound  he  bore  for  50  years.  t\. 

As  Haid  §§«  was  returning  to  Canada,  he  fell  in  vnth  another  party  of  his 
countrymen,  which  proved  to  be  that  raised  at  Quebec,  before  mentioned, 
under  M.  de  Portnatfj  ||||  and  with  him  agreed  upon  an  espedition  against 

*  BeUknap,  Hist  N.  H.  i.  138,  following;  Mather,  Magnalla,  vij.  68,  dates  this  aflair  18 
March :  there  is  in  reality  no  error,  allowin^Tor  the  difference  of  •Jrle,  (except  one  day  3)  the 
English  not  yet  having  adopted  the  Gregorian  method,  which  the  French  hacL— See  Book  IL 
Cap.  II. 

t  Pr^s  d'une  bournde  Angloise,  appell^  Sementdt, 

i  About  30  were  killed,  according  to  Bdktuqf,  Hist.  N.  H.  i.  131 

9  Charlevoix  has  been  misconstriMd  by  some  authors,  and  made  to  say  SOOD  bead  of  cattle 
were  burned.— See  lVilUam»<m,  Hist  Blaine,  i.  619,  who  probably  cBd  not  refer  to  the  text  of 
Charlevoix f  or  perhaps  used  an  exceptionable  translation.  **  Deux  mUU  jdieet  de  detail  peri' 
rent  dan»  lee  etabUs,  o&  Pon  avoU  mU  lefeu,"    Nowodie  Framce,  ii.  61. 

H  Sementels  n'^it  qn'i  sixlieuCs  d'une  assez  grosae  bourgaae  de  la  NoaveUe  Angieterre, 
nomm^e  PeseadouH.    NottoelU  France,  ii.  61. 

IT  "  About  140  men.''    Bdknap,  u.  132. 

••  Wooster's  River,  in  Berwick.    Jbid. 

ft  The  English  advanced  with  ^reat  intrepiditv,  and  a  warm  engasement  ensued,  which 
lasted  till  night,  when  they  retired  with  the  loss  of  iour  or  five  killed.    Sid, 

XX  The  English,  although  warned  by  the  fate  of  Schenectaday,  "  dreamt,''  says  Mather,  *'  that 
wlule  the  deep  snow  of  the  winter  continued,  they  were  safe  enough :  but  this  proved  as  vain 
as  a  dream  of  a  dry  eummer.  On  March  18,  the  French  and  Indians,  being  half  one,  half 
t'other,  half  Indianised  French,  and  half  Frenchified  Indians,  commanded  by  Monsieur  Arid 
and  Uoop-Hood,  fell  suddenly  upon  Salmon-falls,"  &c.    MagnaUa,  vii.  68. 

}&  The  English  called  him  Artel,  as  his  name  was  pronounced.    See  Magnolia,  ibid. 

Jill  The  French  wrote  English  names  queer  enough,  but  really  I  should  be  sadly  puzsled  to 
tell  which  should  laugh  at  the  other :  however,  modem  writers  should  not  copy  old  errors  of 
uniorance.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  we  come  by  the  name  of  Btameffe  in  oar  Histories  cfNem 
Biur^oni.— See  Hist.  Maine,  i.  621. 
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Caaco.  Ab  Pottntuf  marchfid  through  the  country  of  the  Abenakin,  many 
of  them  joined  him,  and  he  came  into  tlie  neighborhood  of  Casco,  accord- 
ing 10  the  French  account,  on  the  35  May.  On  the  fbUowin^  night,  he  pre- 
pared an  ambuah,  and  towards  morning  an  Englishman  fell  mto  it  and  was 
killed.  The  Indians  then  raised  the  war-whoop,  and  about  noon  50  English 
marched  out  irom  the  garrison  to  learn  what  was  the  occasion  of  it ;  they 
made  no  discovery  until  they  were  within  a  few  paces  of  the  ambush,  when 
they  were  fired  upon ;  an4  before  they  could  resist  were  ftUen  upon  by  the 
French  and  Indians  with  their  swords  and  tomahawks  widi  great  slaughter : 
but  four  escaped,  and  these  were  badly  wounded. 

The  Enriish  seeing  now  they  must  stand  a  siege,  abandoned  four  garri- 
sons, and  all  retired  into  one,  which  was  provided  with  cannon.  Before  tlicse 
were  abandoned,  an  attack  was  made  upon  one  of  them,  in  which  the 
French  were  repulsed,  with  the  loss  of  one  Indian  killed  and  one  French- 
man wounded.  PcftrmU'  began  now  to  doubt  of  his  ability  to  take  Casco, 
fearing  the  issue ;  for  his  commission  only  ordered  him  to  lav  waste  the 
Engliw  settlements,  and  not  to  attempt  fortified  places ;  but  in  this  dilemma 
Htrtd  and  HopsHoon  arrived.*  It  was  now  determined  to  press  the  siege. 
In  the  deserted  foils  they  found  all  the  necessary  tools  for  carrying  on  Uie 
work,  and  thev  began  a  mine  within  50  feet  of  the  fort,  under  a  steep  bank, 
which  entirely  protected  them  fix>m  its  guns.  Tlie  English  became  dis- 
couraged, and  on  the  28  f  May  surrendered  themselves  prisoners  of  war. 
There  were  70  men,  and  probably  a  much  greater  number  of  women  and 
children.  All  of  whmn,  except  Captain  Dam^  who  commanded  the  garrison, 
and  three  or  four  others,  were  given  up  to  the  Indians,  who  murdered  most 
of  them  in  their  cniel  manner;  and  if  the  accounts  be  true,  Hopehood 
excelled  all  other  savages  in  acts  of  cruelty.  In  die  course  of  the  same 
month,  with  a  small  party  he  foil  upon  Fox  Point,  in  New  Hampshire,  killed 
about  fourteen  persons,  and  carried  away  six,  after  burning  several  houses. 
This  was  as  easily  done,  says  Cotton  Mather^  |  *<  as  to  have  spoiled  an  ordinary 
henrrooH/*  Two  companies  of  English  soon  coUected  and  pursued  them  ; 
came  up  with  them,  killed  some,  and  recovered  considerable  plunder.  In 
this  action  Hopth&od  was  wounded^  and  lost  his  f^an,  § 

Many  wwe  the  horrid  acts  of  barbarity  inflicted  on  the  prisoners  taken 
at  this  time.  Not  long  after  this,  Hoptkood  went  to  the  westward,  *^  with  a 
design,  ravs  Mather^  to  bewitch  another  crew  at  A^uadocta  into  his  assist- 
fmce."  The  Indians  of  Canada  and  the  Five  Nations  were  then  at  war, 
and  he  being  in  tiieir  country,  was  met  by  some  of  the  Canada  Indians, 
who,  taking  him  to  be  of  the  Iroquois  nation,  slew  him  and  many  of  his 
companions.  He  had  been  once  a  captive  to  the  English,  and  served  a  time 
in  Boston  as  a  slave.  There  appears  to  have  been  another  Nerigwok  chief 
of  the  same  name,  who  treated  with  Governor  Dudku  at  Casco,  in  1703.  X 

We  have,  in  narrating  the  events  in  the  life  of  Jnadokawando,  noticed  the 
voyage  of  Major  Woddron  to  the  eastern  coast  of  Maine,  which  was  at  the 
close  of  Philips  war.  How  much  treachery  was  manifested  at  that  time  by 
the  Indians,  which  caused  the  English  to  massacre  many  of  them,  we  shall 
not  take  upon  us  to  declare ;  yet  tUs  we  should  bear  in  mind,  that  we  have 
only  the  account  of  those  who  performed  the  tragedy,  and  not  that  of  those 
who  suffered  in  it 

Captain  Charles  JFVoff,  of  Kittery,  was  with  Wnddron  upon  that  en>edition, 
and,  next  to  him,  a  principal  actor  in  it ;  and,  like  him,  waa  killed  by  the 
Indians  afterwards.  ||  Mr.  Hubbard  gives  this  account  of  his  taking  a  noted 
warrior  as  follows : — ^  Capt  IVost  seized  an  Indian  called  Megummwty^  a 
notorious  rogue,  that  had  been  in  arms  at  Connecticut  last  June,  at  the  falls, 

*  Madokawando  was  also  at  tbe  taking  of  Casco,  as  were  the  Done^  and  the  Higtters 
[Higgins]  Captain  DavWt  Nar.  in  3  Coll.  Mas.  Hist.  Soc.  104;  S.^Hopehood  had  been  taken 
prisoner,  and  held  as  a  hostage,  with  about  a  dozen  others,  and  was  set  at  liberty  by  Androa, 
some  time  before.    Ibid. 

t  This  agrees  with  the  Enj^ish  accounts,  abating  10  days,  as  observed  in  a  note  cm  tbe  last  page. 

\  Magualia  Christ.  Americana,  b.  vii.  73. 

}  "  An  heathen  Indian  would  rather  part  with  his  head  than  with  his  gun.''    toititl,  ii.  S14b 

P  At  his  native  place,  4  July,  1697.    M8,  Utter  o/Jofm  Farmer,  E§q, 
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and  saw  that  hmY^  aod  resolate  Capt  Turner,  filien  he  was  dain  about 
Green  River;  and  helped  to  kill  Thonuu  Bracket*  at  Casco,  [lltb]  Auj^uat 
laot,  [1676.1  And  with  the  help  of  Lieut  AUtter,  according  to  the  major'a 
order,  earned  him  aboard "  theur  veaaeL  ^Bv  this  time,"  the  same  author 
eontinuea,  ^aome  of  the  aoldiera  were  got  ashore,  and  instantly,  according 
to  their  major's  command,  pursued  the  enemy  towards  their  canoes.  In  the 
chase,  several  of  the  enemy  were  slain^  whose  bodies  these  [soldiers]  found 
at  their  return,  to  the  number  of  seven ;  amongst  whom  waa  Mattahando^ 
the  sagamore,  with  an  old  powow,  to  whom  the  DevU  had  revealed,  as  some- 
times he  did  to  Scttd,  that  on  the  same  day  he  should  be  with  him ;  for  he 
had  a  litde  before  told  the  Indians,  that  within  two  days  the  English  would 
come  and  kill  them  all,  which  was  at  the  very  same  time  verified  upon 
himselfl''  Here  we  must  acknowledge,  notwithstanding  our  great  respect 
for  this  author,  that  his  commentary  upon  that  passage  was  rather  gratuitous. 
He  might  have  considered  that  Sands  among  the  En^sh  would  not  be  want- 
inf  of  whom  parallels  might  be  made.  Incfeed,  the  historian  of  KankamaguM 
might  say  the  DevH  was  less  deeeitAil  with  this  powwow  than  he  was  after* 
wuds  in  the  case  of  Mi^r  JFaldnm. 

The  English  took  much  plunder  from  the  Indians  at  this  time,  among 
which  were  about  1000  lbs.  of  dried  bee^  and  various  other  commodities. 
Megwmeway,  after  having  fidlen  into  their  hands  as  we  have  stated,  was  shot 
wiuout  ceremoiiy. 
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BoMASiBR — Drtaekery  of  the  wkitss  tawmrds  him — Is  imrisonsd  at  Batttm — &i«et 
the  life  of  afemaU  cemtive— Captures  Saeo — Is  U/W— Arruhawikwabsmt — 
His  capture  and  death — Eqerxmkt — Seized  at  Pemma,fuid — Barbarously  mw- 
dered — Treachery  of  Chubb — Its  requital — Captain  Tom — Surprises  Hanutton — 
DoH  Y — His  fort  captured  bvColand  Church — Events  of  Church*  s  expedition — Captain 
SiMvo — TrtuUs  tnth  the  English  at  Casco — His  speech — Wattanummon — Captain 
Samuel — His  fight  at  Damaris  Cove — HaoAN — One  of  the  name  barbarously  ds- 
strayed  by  the  lehites — Mogo — ffestbrook  bums  Ji'erigu?ok — Some  account  of  the 
Jesuit  RadS'^-Moulion^s  expeditisn  to  Jftngfoskr—Desik  of  Mo^g-^Death  of  Father 
Bade — Jfotiee  of  MouUonf~»CharUwnx*s  account  of  this  afasr — Paugus — Bounty 
offered  for  Indian  scalps — Cavtain  John  LouewelVs  first  ea^feditiim — His  second 
hunt  for  Indians — Falls  in  with  Pauovs — Fights  him^  and  is  dain — Particulars  ((f 
the  tjfair — Incidents — Songs  composed  on  the  svenL 

We  will  continue  here  our  catalogue  of  eminent  cfaieft  of  the  east,  which, 
though  a  remote  section,  has  no  less  claim  than  any  other ;  and  the  first  of 
them  which  we  shall  introduce  was  called,  by  the  whites, 

Bomazeen,  who  was  a  sachem  of  a  tribe  of  tiie  Canibaa,  or  Kennebecks^ 
whose  residence  was  at  an  ancient  seat  of  sagamores,  upon  a  river  bearing 
their  name,  at  a  place  called  JVorridgewodL  f  WheUier  Mnazeen  were  the 
leader  in  the  attack  upon  Ovster  River  in  New  Hampshire,  Grotonin  Massa- 
chusetts, and  many  other  places,  about  the  year  IdM^  we  cannot  determine, 
but  HtUddnsan  says  he  was  ''a  principal  actor  in  the  carnage  upon  the 
- 

*  He  wu  brother  to  Anthomi,  and  was  killed  the  11  Amst,  as  we  have  mentioned  in  our 
account  of  Symon,  These  Indians,  or  some  of  their  partyTtbat  eaptored  AnOnony  Bractei] 
went  over  upon  the  neck,  where  they  shot  John  Munfoy  and  Isaae  Wdkety.  Three  men,  who 
were  going  to  reap  at  Anthony  Bracket's,  having  hearcf  from  Mm^oy  and  Wakely  of  the  trans* 
action  there,  left  them  to  reUirn,  when,  hearing  the  guns,  they  turned  towards  Thomas  Bracket^ 
who  lived  near  Clark's  Point,  where  tMey  had  left  their  canoe,  having  probably  crossed  over 
from  Porpooduck.  Here  they  saw  Tfunnas  Bracket  shot  down,  and  his  wife  and  children 
taken;  they  then  made  their  escape  to  Afun/^f  earrison,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  neck,  which 
bad  become  a  place  of  refuge.  WtUis's  Hist.  Portland,  i.  144.— >This  was  an  extensive  depr^  ^ 
dation,  34  persons  having  been  killed  and  carried  into  captivity. 

t  Nerigwok  is  believed  to  be  the  most  proper  way  of  spefling  the  name  of  this  place,  ai 
agreeing  best  with  iu  orihoepv;  at  least,  with  that  heard  at  and  in  the  vicinity  of  it,  at  this 
day,  as  pronounced  by  the  oldest  inbabitaots.  It  is  a  delightful  place,  and  will  be  found  die- 
where  described. 
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English,"  after  the  treaty  which  he  had  made  with  Gk)vemor  Ph^,  in  1693L 
In  1694,  he  came  to  the  fort  at  Pemmaquid  with  a  flag  of  truce,  and  was 
treacherously  seized  by  those  who  commanded,  and  sent  prisoner  to  Boston, 
where  he  remained  some  months,  in  a  loathsome  prison.  In  1706,  new  bar* 
barities  were  committed.  CheUnsfbrd,  Sudbury,  uroton,  Exeter,  Dover,  and 
many  other  places,  siiflered  more  or  less.*  Many  captives  were  taken  and 
carried  to  Canada,  and  many  killed  on  the  way.  A  poor  woman,  one  Rebecca 
Ttndor,  who  had  arrived  at  the  River  St  Lawrence,  was  about  to  be  hanged 
by  ner  master,  an  *^  overgrown  Indian,"  named  Sampaoru  The  limb  of  the 
tree  on  which  he  was  executing  his  purpose  gave  way,  and,  while  he  was 
making  a  second  attempt,  Bomazeen  happened  to  be  passing,  and  res- 
cued her. 

We  hear  of  him  just  after  the  death  of  AmiJuumkwabemi,  in  October, 
1710,  when  he  fell  upon  Saco  vrith  60  or  70  men,  and  killed  several  people, 
and  carried  away  some  captives.  He  is  mentioned  as  a  <*  notorious  fellow," 
and  yet  but  few  of  his  acts  are  upon  record.  Some  time  after  the  peace  of 
1701,  it  seemed  to  be  confirmed  by  the  appearance  of  Bomazeen,  and  another 
principal  chief,  who  said  the  French  fnars  were  urginj^  them  to  break  their 
union  with  the  Enflish,  ^  but  that  thty  had  made  no  trnpression  on  them,  for 
ihejf  toert  as  firm  as  me  mountains,  and  should  continue  so  as  long  as  the  sun  and 
moon  endured/*  On  peace  being  made  known  to  the  Indians,  as  having  taken 
place  between  the  French  and  English  nations,  they  came  into  Casco,  with 
a  flaff  of  truce,  and  soon  after  concluded  a  treaty  at  Portsmouth,  N.  IL, 
dated  13  July,  1713.    Bomazeen*s  name  and  mark  are  to  this  treaty. 

When  Captain  Mouiton  was  sent  up  to  Nerigwok,*in  1724,  they  fell  in  with 
Bomazeen  about  Taconnet,  where  they  shot  him  as  he  was  escaping  through 
the  river.  Near  the  town  of  Nerigwok,  his  wife  and  daughter  were,  in  a 
barbarous  manner,  fired  upon,  the  daughter  killed,  and  the  mother  taken* 

We  purposely  omit  Dr.  C  Mathers  account  of  Bomazeen^s  conversation 
with  a  minister  of  Boston,  while  a  prisoner  there,  which  amounts  to  little 
else  than  his  recounting  some  of  the  extravagant  notions  which  the  Freneh 
of  Canada  had  made  many  Indians  believe,  to  their  great  detriment,  as  he 
said ;  as  that  Jesus  Christ  was  a  French  man,  and  the  Virgin  Mary  a  French 
woman ;  that  the  French  save  them  poison  to  drink,  to  inniame  them  against 
the  English,  which  made  uem  run  mad.  We  hear  of  others,  who,  to  excite 
them  a^dnst  the  English,  endeavored  to  make  them  believe,  among  other 
absurdities,  that  they  put  Jesus  Chriti  to  death  in  London. 

Arruhawikwabemt,  just  mentioned,  was  a  sachem  of  the  same  tribe,  and 
was  said  to  be  of  Norriagewock  also.  We  can  find  but  very  few  particulars 
of  him,  but,  from  the  fate  he  met  with,  it  is  presumed  he  had  oeen  very 
instrumental  in  continuing  or  bringing  about  tne  eastern  war  of  1710.  In 
that  year,  Colonel  Walton  made  an  expedition  to  the  eastern  coast  of  Maine 
with  170  men.^  As  they  were  encamped  upon  an  island,  the  smoke  of  their 
fifes  decoyed  some  of  the  Indians  into  their  hands,  among  whom  was  ,^rrur 
hawikufabemL  Penhallow  says,  he  was  *<  an  active,  bold  feUow,  and  one  of  an 
undaunted  spirit;  for  when  they  asked  him  several  questions,  he  made  them 
no  reply,  ana  when  they  threatened  him  with  dcuxh,  he  laughed  at  it  with  con-- 
tempt !  At  which  they  delivered  him  up  unto  our  finendly  Indians,  who  soon 
became  his  executioners.  But  when  the  squaw  saw  the  destiny  of  her 
husband,  she  became  more  flexible,  and*fireely  discovered  where  each  party 
of  them  encamped."  The  savage  perpetrators  of  this  act  called  themselves 
Christian  wamors !  and  it  must  oe  acknowledged  that  civilization  gains 
nothing  in  contrasting  the  conduct  of  the  whites,  under  Watton,  and  that 
of  Bomazeen  towards  a  captive,  just  related. 

EoEREMET,  as  WO  hsve  seen,  was  chief  sachem  of  Kennebeck  in  1690, 
and  his  principal  residence  appears  to  have  been  at  Machias.  This  chief; 
and  HoNQuin,  with  three  or  four  others,  having  been  invited  to  a  conference  at 
Pemmaquid,  were  treacherously  murdered  there,  16  February,  1696.  Their 
seizure  and  murder  could  not  have  been  outdone,  by  the  greatest  barbarians, 

*  Bomcuecfi  was  supposed  to  bav«  led  the  party  that  attacked  tlie  south  part  of  Oyster  River, 
BOW  Durham,  in  which  IS^persoas  were  killed.    This  was  on  27  April. 
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for  faithlessness ;  and  we  shall  learn  that  its  author  paid  for  it  in  due  time 
with  his  life.  We  are  not  disposed  to  add  to  transactions  which  are  in 
themselves  sufficiently  horrible,  but  we  will  venture  to  give  the  account  as 
we  find  it  in  Dr.  C.  Maiha'9  decenfifum  Ivdwawn : — * 

**  Let  us,  before  the  year  be  quite  gone,  see  some  vengeance  taken  upon 
the  heads  in  the  house  of  ihe  yricked.  Know  then,  reader,  that  Ciqit.  March 
petitioning  to  be  dismissed  firom  his  command  of  the  fort  at  Pemmaquid, 
one  Chub  succeeded  him.  This  Chub  found  an  opportuni^,  in  a  pretty 
ehubhed  manner,  to  kill  the  famous  Edgeremei  and  Menqiddy  a  couple  of 
principal  sagamores,  with  one  or  two  other  Indians,  on  a  Lord's  day.  Some 
that  well  enough  liked  the  thing  which  vras  now  done,  did  not  altogether 
like  the  manner  of  doing  it,  because  there  was  a  pretence  of  treatv  between 
Chub  and  the  sagamores,  whereof  he  took  his  advantage  to  lay  violent  hands 
on  them." 

Thus  the  numner  is  seen  in  which  this  horrid  and  cold-blooded  act  is 
related ! !  Few  are  the  instances  that  we  meet  vrith  in  history,  where  Indian 
treachery,  as  it  is  termed,  can  go  before  this.  The  reverend  author  adds,  *^1£ 
there  were  any  unfair  dealing  (which  I  know  not)  in  this  action  of  C%ii6u 
there  will  be  another  FAruanf  not  far  ofl^  wherein  the  avengers  of  blood  Yniu 
take  their  saOsfactionJ*  By  this  innuendo,  what  befoll  Captain  Chubb  aAer- 
wards  is  understood,  and  of  which  we  shaU  presentlv  (pve  an  account 

The  point  of  land  called  Trotts  J^Tedtj  in  Woolwich,  in  the  state  of  AIaine» 
was  sold,  in  1685,  by  EgertmA  and  several  other  sachems.  In  1698,  on  the 
11  August,  with  12  other  chiefs,  he  made  a  treaty  \  with  Sir  WWam  Phips^  at 
Pemmaquid,  to  which  their  names  stood  as  follows,  and  without  mariU|  in 
the  printed  account 

EOGEREMETT.  WxBSNSS. 

MaDOCKAWAIYDO.  AWAIYSOMXCK. 

Wassambomet  (^  ^oridfwodu  Robin  Donxt. 

Wenobson  of  Teoonnety  m  bekcHf  Madaumbis. 

of  MoxuB.  PAquAHARXT,  oKot  Natbaioxl. 

KxTTEBJiAMOGis  of  J^OTridgwodu  John  Homybrook. 

AHANquiD  of  PenobsooL  John  Bagatawawongo,  aHas 
BoMABEEN.  Sheepecott  John. 

NiTAMEMXT.  PhilL  Dunsakis,  Squaw,  in- 

terpreters. 

Before  this,  in  1691,  <<New  England  being  auite  out  of  breath,"  says  Dr. 
C.  MaSher,  a  treaty,  or  truce,  was  entered  into  between  the  eastern  sachems 
and  Messrs.  Hutchinson  and  Townsend,  of  Boston,  and  others  of  the  eastern 
coast,  at  Sagadahock.  Here  ten  captives  were  given  up  by  them,  and  the 
English  gave  up  eight  captive  Indians.  One  was  a  woman  by  the  name  of 
HuUy  who  had  been  of  great  service  to  them,  having  written  letters  on 
various  occasions,  such  as  their  affiiirs  required,  and  with  whom  they  re- 
gretted much  to  part  Another  was  ^Tathardei  White,  who  had  been  bound 
and  tortured  in  a  wretched  manner.  His  ears  were  cut  of^  and,  instead  of 
fbod,  he  was  forced  to  eat  them,  after  which,  but  for  this  time  y  treaty,  the 
sentence  of  burning  would  have  been  executed  upon  him.  Ti^  truce 
stipulated  that  no  hurt  should  be  done  the  English  undl  May.  1692,  and  that, 
on  the  first  of  that  mouth,  they  would  deliver,  at  Wells,  all  Enfflish  captives 
in  their  hands,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  would  inform  of  any  plots  that  lliey 
miffht  know  of  the  French  against  the  English.  I^tmmH  being  the  chief 
sachem,  and  most  forward  in  this  business.  Dr.  McSher  utters  his  contempt 
for  him  by  saying,  <<To  this  instrument  were  set  the  paws  of  Egeremd^  and 
five  more  of  theur  sagamores  and  noblemen."  X 

This  treaty  may  be  seen  at  length  in  the  Collections  of  the  Mass.  Hist  Soc, 
but  is  dated  one  year  earlier  than  it  is  in  the  Manialia.  The  fact  that  it  was 
made  upon  the  water,  as  Dr.  C  MaOur  says,  and  as  we  have  quoted  in  the 
lift  of  Madokawando,  appears  firom  the  last  paragraph  of  that  instrument, 

*  Magnalia,  b.  vii.  89.  f  It  may  be  seen  In  tbe  Magnolia,  vii.  85. 

i  Maenalia  Christ.  Americana,  book  vii.  art.  xsiiii.  p.  94. 

26* 
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which  is  io  these  words : — **  Signed  and  sealed  interchangeably,  upon  the 
water,  in  canoes,  at  Sackatehoc£  when  the  toind  blew.**  It  was  headed,  ^  At  a 
treaty  of  peace  with  the  eastward  Indian  enemy  sagamores."  The  other  five 
sachems,  beside  £eremn«<,  were  Toaudmut,  Watumbomij  Waimnbamd,  WcHumht, 
[ffoTowhoB^  and  Jika  HcttMns,  [or  jSetnkamagtu.]  The  places  for  which  they 
stipulated  are,  according  to  the  treaty,  ^  PennecooK,WinnepisBeockeege,  Ossepe, 
Pi^wocket,  Amoscongen,  Pechepscut,  Kennebeck  River,  and  all  o£er  places 
adjacent,  within  the  territory  and  dominions  of  the  above-named  sagamores." 
The  witnesses  were,  Dupando^  [the  same  called  MiwmdOf  1^  PenkaUow^ 
probably,]  J^ed  Hi^ni^  John  Mkn,  jr.,  and  ^Tathamei  .SUien, 

The  next  year,  JS^gfremef  was  with  Madokawandoy  Moxugy  and  a  body  of 
French  under  Ldbroart^  and  made  the  notable  attack  upoi|  the  garrison  at 
Wells,  which  will  be  found  recorded  in  the  last  chapter. 

We  will  now  inform  the  reader  of  the  wretched  fate  of  Captain  Pasco  Chub, 
It  was  not  long  after  he  committed  the  bloody  deed  of  killing  the  Indian  sag- 
amores, before  he  and  the  fort  were  taken  by  the  French  and  Indians.  He 
was  exchansed,  and  returned  to  Boston,  where  he  suffered  much  disgrace 
for  his  treacnery  with  the  Indians.*  He  lived  at  Andover  in  Massachusetts, 
where  about  90  Indians  made  an  attack  in  1698,  on  22  Februarv,  in  which 
he,  with  others,  was  killed,  and  five  were  captivated.  It  was  not  thought  that 
they  expected  to  find  him  there ;  but  when  they  found  they  had  killed  him, 
it  gave  them  as  much  joy,  says  Hukhinson,  **•  as  the  destruction  of  a  whole 
town,  because  thev  had  taken  their  beloved  vengeance  of  him  for  his  perfidy 
and  barbarity  to  theur  countrymen."  They  shot  him  through  several  times 
after  he  was  dead. 

In  his  characteristic  style,  Mr.  GUtmixon  speaks  of  this  eventf  He  says, 
^  Nor  must  we  forget  C%u&,  the  false  wietch  who  surrendered  Pemmaquid 
Fort  The  governor  kept  him  under  examination  some  time  at  Boston,  and 
then  dismissed  him.  As  he  was  going  to  his  house,  at  Andover,  the  Indians 
surprised  him  and  his  wife,  and  massacred  them ;  a  just  reward  of  his  trea- 
son." The  author,  we  think,  should  have  added,  according  to  the  jurispru- 
dence of  savages. 

The  most  favorable  account  given  of  the  conduct  of  C%u&,  and  indeed  the 
only  one,  follows :  "  An  Indian  sagamore's  son  appeared  with  a  fiag  of  truce,  and 
Capt  C^  went  out  to  them  without  arms,  man  for  man.  An  Indian  asked  for 
rum  and  tobacco:  the  captain  said,  *Ab;  t^  is  Scibhdh,  day*  They  said, 
*•  Wt  win  have  run,  or  toe  loUl  have  rum  and  you  too*  Two  Indians  laid  hold  on 
the  captain.  Then  he  ci|lled  to  his  men,  to  fidl  on,  for  Grod's  sake.  Then  he 
made  signs  to  his  men,  to  come  firom  the  fort  One  of  the  English  had  a 
hatchet  under  his  coat,  took  it  out  and  killed  an  Indian;  and  then  ours 
killed  two  more  Indians,  and  took  another  alive,  and  wounded  another,  sup- 
posed mortally.  Tben  many  of  the  enemy  came  near  to  the  Engli^,  who 
retreated  all  safe  to  the  fort"  t 

There  was  another  sagamore  of  the  same  name,  noticed  in  the  following 
wars  with  the  eastern  Indians,  who  was  friendly  to  the  whites;  it  was  probsr 
bly  he  who  sometimes  bore  the  name  of  Moxue. 

*  Harris's  Voyages,  ii.  306,  (ed.  1764,)  says  Chub  was  arrested  by  Colonel  Gednty^  who  was 
sent  east  with  three  ships  of  war,  on  hearing  of  the  surrender  of  the  fort,  and  that  no  French  or 
Indians  could  be  found ;  that  aAer  he  strengthened  the  garrison,  be  returned  home. 

J'  Col.  Oednty  had  been  by  land  with  600  men,  to  secure  the  eastern  frontiers.  Finding  the 
enemy  gone,  he  stren^eneq  the  ^;arrisons,  which  were  not  taken.  He  also  arrested  Pasco 
ChxMf  for  surrendenng  Pemaqoid  Fort,  while  under  his  coramaod  in  July,  and  had  him 
broueht  to  Boston.  Here  Captain  Chvbb  was  confined,  till  it  was  decidea  that  h^hoiUd 
l<Me  his  commission,  and  not  be  eliribfe  for  any  other.  This  unfortunate  man,  with  ms  wMl 
Hannah,  and  three  others,  were  killed  by  the  Indians  at  Andover,  Feb.  2S,  1698."  JUolWr, 
Felt's  Annals  of  Salem. 

A  naval  force  was  sent  at  the  same  time ;  hence  the  accounts  are  not  altogether  irrecon*^ 
cilable.  Three  men-of-war  were  sent  out  in  pursuit  of  the  French,  "  but  meeting  with  con- 
trary winds,  they  could  never  gei  sight  of  them."    Neal,  His.  N.  Eng.  ii.  651. 

t  British  Empire  in  America,  i.  77,  78. 

X  Manuscript  letter  in  library  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  written  in  the  foUowinr  month.  As  it  was 
written  at  a  ^reat  distance  from  the  place,  and  from  a  report  of  the  day,  little  reliance  can  be 
placed  upon  ii.    It  may  have  been  Chub's  report  of  the  case. 
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Iq  the  Indian  war  of  1703,  there  was  a  great  Indian  captain  who  resided 
■omewhere  to  the  east  of  Paacataqua  River,  who  made  his  name  dreaded 
ianoDg  &e  settlements  in  that  region,  hy  some  bloody  esepeditions  which  he 
conducted.    He  was  called,  by  the  English, 

Captain  Tom.  On  17  Aagost  of  this  year,  this  daring  war-captain,  with 
about  30  others,  surprised  a  part  of  Hampton,  killed  five  persons,  whereof 
one  was  a  widow  Husaey,  ^  who  was  a  remaritable  speaking  Quaker,  and  much 
lamented  by  her  sect**  After  sacking  two  houses  near  the  garrison,  they 
drewoffi* 

Many  Vidians  bore  the  name  of  Tarn.  Indian  HiH,  in  Newbury,  was  owned 
by  OrttA  Tmiu  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  last  Indian  proprietor  of 
lands  in  that  town.    In  written  instruments,  he  styles  himself,  **  /  Qnat  Tom 

iWian.'*t 

We  come,  in  the  next  place,  to  an  interesting  portion  of  our  eastern  history. 
It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  the  name  fhn»i^  or  Dbne^  was  the  name 
of  an  Indian  chie(  but  it  is  now  cmite  certain  that  he  was  a  Frenchman,  who 
took  up  his  residence  among  the  Indians,  as  Baron  de  St  Casteini  did.  Thero 
appears  in  our  history,  in  1645,  a  ''Monsietir  Dony^^  who  had  some  difficulty 
with  Lord  cAs  la  Tow^  about  their  eastern  possessions,  and  he  was,  doubtless, 
the  same  of  whom  we  have  an  account  afterwards,  in  the  war  of  1690,  with 
the  eastern  Indians.  At  this  time,  there  were  two  of  the  name  in  Maine, 
fiither  and  son*  The  son,  perhaps,  like  Caateing  the  younger,  was  half  Indian, 
but  of  this  we  are  not  sure ;  nevertheless,  to  preserve  our  narrative  of  the 
events  of  Colonel  CkuarclC9  expedition  of  1690,  we  shall  notice  them  among 
others. 

CfturcA  landed  at  Maquait,  13  September,  before  day,  and,  after  a  wet, 
£itiguing  march  into  the  woods  of  about  two  days,  on  the  south-west  side  of 
the  Ancu-oscomn,  came  into  the  neii^borhood  of  a  fort  They  came  upon 
an  Indian  and  his  wife  who  were  leadine  two  captives ;  and  immediately  pur- 
suing and  firing  upon  them,  killed  the  mdian  woman,  who  proved  to  be  die 
wife  of  Youngl[hney,X  We  can  only  hope  it  was  not  their  design  thus  to  have 
killed  an  innocent  woman.  Which  party  it  was  that  fired  upon  them  (for  they 
divided  themselves  into  three)  is  unicnown,  and  we  in  chari^  must  suppose 
that,  at  considerable  distance,  and  in  much  confusion,  it  was  difficult  to  know 
an  bidian  man  fit)m  a  woman. 

As  Chstdi  expected,  Don^  ran  into  one  gate  of  the  fort,  and  out  at  the 
other,  giving  the  alarm  so  elroctually,  that  nearly  all  within  it  escaped.  They 
found  and  took  prisoners  *' but  two  men  and  a  lad  of  about  18,  with  some 
women  and  children.  Five  ran  into  the  river,  three  or  four  of  which  were 
killed.  The  lad  of  18  made  his  escape  itp  the  river."  The  whole  number 
killed  in  this  action  was  ^  six  or  seven."  The  English  had  but  one  wounded. 
They  took  here,  at  this  time,§  a  considerable  quantity  of  com,  guns,  and  ammu- 
nition, and  liberated  Mrs.  Juudbrngs,  vridow  of  Lieutenant  Mhed  Huddnga^ 
taken  at  Oyster  River,  Mrs.  Bamwrd^  wife  of  Bemamin  Barnard^  of  Salmon 
Falls,  w^ne  Heard,  of  Cocheco,  a  young  woman,  daughter  of  one  ffUUs,  of 
Oyster  River,  and  a  boy  belonging  to  Exeter.  These  captives,  says  Church, 
^  were  in  a  miserable  condition."  They  learned  by  them  that  most  of  their 
rnen  were  gone  to  Winter  Harbor  to  get  provisions  for  the  Bay  of  Fundy  In- 
dians. This  information  was  given  by  a  prisoner  taken  in  the  fort,  who  also  said 
that  the  Bay  of  Fundy  Indians  were  to  join  them  against  the  English,  in  the 
spring.  <<  The  soldiers,  being  very  rude,  virould  hardly  spare  the  mdian's  life, 
while  in  examination ;  intending,  when  he  had  done,  that  he  should  be  exe- 
cuted. But  Capt  Hucking*8  wife,  and  another  woman,  down  on  their  knees 
and  begged  for  him,  saying,  that  he  had  been  a  means  of  saving  their  livea^ 
and  a  great  many  more ;  and  had  helped  several  to  opportunities  to  run  away 
and  make  their  escape ;  and  that  never,  since  he  came  amongst  them,  had 
fought  against  the  English,  but  being  related  to  HakirCs  ||  wife,  kept  at  the 

•  Penhailowy  Ind.  Wars,  8  5  Farmer's  Belknap,  1 167. 

t  Manuscript  Hist.  Newbury,  by  /.  Cqffifu 

t  And  the  same  calied  in  the  Bfagnalia  Robin  Doney. 

6  Says  my  record,  which  is  a  manuscript  letter  from  CJutrchf  written  at  that  time. 

II  The  same  called  Kankamagtu, 
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fort  with  tbem,  having  been  there  two  yean ;  but  his  living  wbb  to  the  ^ 
ward  of  Boston.    So  upon  their  request,  his  liie  was  spared." 

Two  old  squaws  were  left  in  the  fort,  provided  with  provisionBiand  instruct- 
ed to  tell  those  who  returned  who  they  were,  and  what  they  were  determined 
to  do.  They  then  putybur  or^  to  death,  and  decamped.  Those,  we  must 
suppose,  were  chiefly  women  and  children !  *<  Knodata  <m  fht  head  for  an  ca^ 
axiijlt^  We  know  not  that  any  excuse  can  be  given  for  this  criminal  act ;  and 
it  IS  degrading  to  consider  that  the  civilized  must  be  supposed  to  imagine  that 
they  can  prevent  barbarities  by  being  wretchedly  barbarous  themselves. 

Old  Donxt,  as  he  is  called,  was  next  to  be  hunted*  As  they  were  em- 
barking at  Maquait,  Mr.  Jh&iofni^  Bradad  *  came  to  the  shore  and  called  to  them 
to  take  him  on  board,  which  they  did.  He  learning  that  an  English  army  was 
thereabout,  made  his  escape  from  the  Indians,  with  whom  he  had  been  some 
time  a  prisoner.  The  fleet  now  proceeded  to  Winter  Harbor,  from  whence 
they  despatched  a  detachment  of  60  men  to  Saco  Falls.^  When  they  came 
near,  they  discovered  Ihme»f$  company  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  who 
chiefly  made  their  escape.  A  canoe,  with  three  Indians,  was  observed  cominff 
over  the  river ;  they  did  not  see  the  English,  and  were  fured  upon,  and  *^  all 
three  perished"  This  gave  the  first  alarm  to  Dwm^9  company.  They  did 
not,  however,  leave  their  ground  without  returning  the  tr^  of  the  Engli^  by 
which  Lieutenant  Hunivtwdl  was  shot  through  the  thigh.f  When  the  parties 
fired  upon  each  other,  OU  Daney,  with  an  English  captive,  was  higher  up 
the  river,  who,  hearing  the  firing,  came  down  to  see  what  it  meant ;  and  thus 
he  discovered  the  English  time  enough  to  escape.  Daney  fled  from  the 
canoe,  leaving  his  captive,  who  came  to  the  English.  His  name  was  Tkomoi 
Baker^  who  had  lived  before  at  Scarborough. 

There  were  many  other  movements  of  the  English  after  this,  in  which 
they  got  much  plunder,  and  which  tended  to  cause  an  uneasiness  among 
them,  and  their  final  determination  to  return  home.  Chvrch  urged  a  longer 
continuance,  but  was  outvoted  in  a  council  of  officers,  and  thus  ended  the 
expedition.  Many  in  the  country  reproached  Church,  with  cowardice,  and 
almost  every  thing  but  what  we  should  have  looked  for.  If  putting  to  death 
captives  had  been  the  charge,  many  might  have  accorded  Arnxn!  But  we  do 
not  find  that  urged  a^nstnim. 

Two  years  after  this,  in  1693,  BMn  Donof  became  reconciled  to  the  Eng- 
lish, and  signed  a  treaty  with  them  at  Pemmaquid.  But  within  a  year  after. 
/  he  became  suspected,  whether  with  or  without  reason,  we  know  not,  ana 
cominff  to  the  K>rt  at  Saco,  probably  to  settle  the  difficulty,  was  seized  by  the 
Enfflish.  What  his  fate  was  is  rather  uncertain,  but  the  days  of  forgiveness 
and  merey  were  not  yet 

Among  the  chiefs  which  we  shall  next  proceed  to  notice,  there  were  seve- 
ral of  nearly  equal  notoriety. 

Captain  Simmo's  name  should,  perhaps,  stand  most  conspicuous.  We 
shall,  therefore,  go  on  to  narrate  the  events  in  his  life,  after  a  few  preliminary 
observations. 

Whenever  war  commenced  between  the  English  and  French  in  Europe, 
their  colonies  in  America  were  involved  in  its  calamities,  to  an  unknown  and 
fearful  extent  This  was  the  aspect  which  affidrs  wore  in  1703.  With  the 
first  news,  therefore,  of  its  flame,  th^  New  Englandere'  thoughts  were  turned 
towards  the  Indians.  Governor  DudUy  immediately  despatched  messengers  to 
most  of  the  eastern  tribes,  inviting  them  to  meet  him  in  council  upon  the  pen- 
insula in  Falmouth,  on  the  20  June.  His  object  was  so  to  attach  them  to  the  ' 
English,  that,  in  the  event  of  hostilities  between  the  rival  powers  on  this  side 
of  3ie  Atlantic,  they  would  not  take  arms  against  them.  Agreeably  to  the 
wishes  of  the  Engush,  a  vast  multitude  assembled  at  the  time  appointed: 
the  chiefs  Mkoaiulo  and  Hmm  for  the  Pennakooks,  Wattanymmon  for  the 
Pequakets,  MBsambomett  and  JFexar  for  the  Androscoggins,  Moxus  and  Hopt- 
hood  (perhaps  son  of  him  killed  by  the  Mohawks)  for  the  Nerigwoks,  Boma- 
zeen  and  Captain  Samud  for  the  Kennebecks,  and  fFarrvnguni  and  Wdnadu" 

*  Son  of  Anthony,  who  was  killed  by  the  Indians,  as  we  have  related,  antt» 
t  Official  letter  in  MS.  from  the  expedition. 
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gunbuad  for  the  Penobflcota  After  a  short  speech  to  thenif  in  which  the 
governor  expressed  brotherly  affection,  and  a  desire  to  settle  every  difficulty 
<*  which  had  happened  since  the  last  treaty,"  Captain  Simmo  replied  as 
IbUowi: — 

**  H^t  thank  ycuy  good  hroiherf  for  eondfigmfi^  Mia  a  gnat 

fmor.  The  tioudsjhi  and  darktn-^hut  toe  9UU  sing  wUh  love  the  mmg»  1^ peace. 
jMieve  my  words,-— So  far  as  th£   sun  is  above   the  earth  are  our 

THOUOHTB  FROM  WAR,  OR  THE  UEA8T  RUFTURS  BETWEEH  US."  * 

The  governor  was  then  presented  with  a  belt  of  wampum,  was  to  confirm 
the  trutti  of  what  had  been  said.  At  a  previous  treaty,  two  heaps  of  small 
stones  had  been  thrown  together,  near  by  the  treaty  ground,  and  called  the 
Ttoo-hroiherSf  to  signify  that  the  Indians  and  English  were  brothers,  and  were 
considered  by  the  parties  in  the  light  of  seals  to  their  treaties.  Thev  now 
repaired  to  these  heaps  of  stones,  and  each  increased  their  magnitude,  by  the 
addition  of  other  stones.  Thus  was  happily  terminated  this  limouB  treaty. 
8ome  j)arade  and  rejoicing  now  commenced,  and  a  circumstance  transpired 
which  threw  the  English  into  great  fear,  and,  perhaps,  greater  suspicion.  A 
grand  salute  was  to  be  fired  upon  each  side,  at  parting,  and  the  Eingliah,  ad- 
visedly, and  very  warily,  it  must  be  confessed,  but  in  appearance  compliment- 
ary, expressed  their  desire  that  "the  Indians  would  nre  first  The  Indians 
received  the  compliment,  and  discharged  their  guns ;  to  their  great  surprise, 
the  English  found  they  had  been  Imided  with  bullets.  They  had  before 
doubted  of  their  Bincerity,  but,  owing  to  this  discovery,  considered  their 
treachery  certain,  and  marvelled  at  their  escape.  However,  it  can  only  be 
presumed,  that,  according  to  the  maxim  of  the  whites,  the  Indians  had  come 
prepared  to  treat  or  fight,  as  the  case  might  require;  for  no  doubt  their  guns 
were  charged  when  they  came  to  the  treaty,  otherwise  why  did  they  not  fire 
upon  the  English  when  they  saluted  them? 

What  became  of  Captain  Simmo  we  have  as  yet  no  account  Several  of 
the  other  chiefs  who  attended  this  council  were,  perhaps,  equally  con- 
spicuous. 

Wattanummon  being  absent  when  the  council  first  met  on  the  20  June, 
no  business  was  entered  upon  for  several  days.  However,  the  English 
afterwards  said  it  was  confirmed  that  it  was  not  on  that  account  that  they 
delayed  the  conference,  but  that  they  expected  daily  a  reinforcement  of  200 
French  and  Indians,  and  then  they  were  to  seize  upon  the  English,  and 
ravage  the  country.  Whether  this  were  merely  a  rumor,  or  the  real  state 
of  the  case,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing.  WatUmummon  was  supposed 
to  have  been  once  a  Pennakook,  as  an  eminence  still  bears  his  name  about  a 
mile  from  the  state-house  in  New  Hampshire.f 

Captain  Samuel  was  an  Indian  of  great  bravery,  and  one  of  the  most  for- 
ward in  endeavoring  to  lull  the  fears  of  the  English  at  the  great  council  just 
mentioned  What  gave  his  pretensions  the  air  of  sincerity  was  his  coming 
with  Bofnozeen,  and  giving  some  information  about  the  designs  of  the  French. 
They  said, 

^  Although  severed  missionaries  have  come  among  us,  seni  by  (he  French  friars 
lo  break  the  peace  hetweenihc  En^ish  aand  us,  }fet(lSir  w^^ 
sUmupon  us.    We  are  as  pirm  as  the  mountains,  and  will  so  continue,^ 

▲S  LONG  as  the  sun  AND  MOON  ENDURES." 

Notwithstanding  these  strong  expressions  of  friendship,  <<  within  rix  weeks 
after,**  says  PenhaUow,  **  the  whole  eastern  country  was  in  a  conflagration, 
no  bouse  standinj^  nor  earrison  unattached.**  The  Indians  were  no  doubt 
induced  to  commit  this  aejpredation  from  the  influence  of  the  French,  many 
of  whom  assisted  them  m  the  work.  And  it  is  not  probable  that  those 
Indians  who  had  just  entered  into  the  treaty  were  icUe  spectators  of  the 
scene ;  but  who  of  them,  or  whether  all  were  engaged  in  the  affidr,  we  know 
not  A  hundred  and  thirty  people  were  said  to  have  been  killed  and  taken, 
within  that  time. 

Captain  Samvd  was  either  alive  20  years  after  these  transactions,  or  another 

*  This  is  Mr.  WUliamMons  version  of  the  speech,  Hist  Maiue,  ii.  36. 
t  MS.  commonication  of  J,  Farmer,  Esq. 
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of  the  name  made  himself  conspicuoiM.  In  June,  1728,  this  inurior  chief!  a| 
the  head  of  fire  others,  boarded  Lieutenant  TiUon,  as  he  lay  at  anchor  a  fid^in^ 
near  Damaris  Cove.  They  pinioned  him  and  his  brother,  and  beat  them 
verv  sorely ;  but,  at  last,  one  got  clear  and  released  the  other,  who  then  fell 
with  great  fury  upon  the  Indians^  threw  one  overboard,  and  mortally  wound- 
ed two  more.*  Whether  Captam  Samud  were  among  those  killed  is  not 
mentioned. 

There  was  a  Captain  Sam  in  the  wars  of  1745.  In  the  vicinity  of  St 
George's,  Lieutenant  ProcUiry  at  the  head  of  19  militia,  had  a  skirmish  with  the 
^dians,  5  Sept,  in  which  two  of  their  leaders  were  killed,  viz.  Colonel  Morrit 
and  Captain  Samy  and  one  Colonel  Job  was  taken  captive ;  the  latter  being  sent 
to  Boston,  he  died  in  prison.  To  quiet  the  resentment  of  his  relatives,  the 
government  made  his  widow  a  valuable  present  after  the  peace,  f 

We  should  not,  perhaps,  omit  to  8i>eak  separately  of  another  chie(  wlio 
was  present  at  the  famous  treaty  mentioned  above ;  we  jefer  to 

Hegak.  His  name  is  also  spelt  Hegon  and  Heifforu  ^There  were  seveial 
of  the  name.  One,  called  Moggheigorif  son  of  naUer^  v^as  a  sachem  at 
Saco,  in  1664.  This  chic(  in  that  year,  sold  to  fVm.  PhUUpSy  ^' a  tract  of 
land,  bemg  bounded  with  Saco  River  on  the  N.  £.  «de,  and  Kennebunk 
River  on  the  S.  W.  side."  To  extend  from  the  sea  up  Saco  River  to  Salmon 
Falls,  and  up  the  Kennebunk  to  a  point  opposite  the  former.  No  amount  is 
mentioned  for  which  the  land  was  sold,  but  merely  ^a  certain  sum  in 
goods."  t  One  Sampson  '^^gon  attended  the  treaty  of  Pemmaquid,  in  1698 ; 
Jokn^  that  at  Casco,  in  1727;  Aedf  was  a  Pennakook;  Waiter^  brother  of 
Mog^ ;  §  The  fate  of  one  of  the  name  of  Hegon  is  remembered  amonf  the 
inhaoitants  of  some  parts  of  Maine  to  this  day.  He  was  tied  upon  a  norse 
with  spurs  on  his  heels,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  spurs  continually  goaded 
the  animal  When  the  horse  was  s(>t  at  liberty,  he  ran  furiously  through  an 
orchard,  and  the  craggy  limbs  of  the  trees  tore  him  to  pieces.  Ma&er^  in 
his  Decenkium  Luctuositm,  |  seems  to  confirm  something  of  the  kmd, 
which  took  place  at  Casco,  in  1694,  where  the  Indians,  having  taken  sonoA 
horses,  made  a  bridle  of  the  mane^  and  tail  of  one,  on  which  *^  a  son  of  the 
&mous  Htgon  was  ambitious  to  mount''  '^fiut  being  a  pidful  horseman,  he 
ordered  them,  for  fear  of  his  falling,  to  tie  his  legs  fiist  under  the  horse's 
belly.  No  sooner  was  this  heggar  set  on  horseback,  imd  the  spark,  in  his  own 
opinion,  thoroughly  equipped,  but  the  nettlesome  horse  furiously  and  presently 
ran  with  him  out  of  sight  Neither  horse  nor  man  was  ever  seen  any  more. 
The  astonished  tavmies  howled  after  one  of  their  nobility,  disappearing  by 
such  an  unexpected  accident  A  few  days  after,  they  found  one  of  his  Jegs^ 
(and  that  was  all,)  which  they  buried  in  Capt  Brackets  cellar,  with  abtmdance 
of  lamentation." 

Here  we  cannot  but  too  plainly  discover  the  same  spirit  in  the  narrator, 
which  must  have  actuated  the  authors  of  the  deed.  He  who  laughs  at  crime 
is  a  participator  in  it — From  these,  we  pass  to  affiiirs  of  &r  greater  notoriety 
in  our  eastern  historjr ;  and  shall  close  this  chapter  with  two  of  the  most 
memorable  events  in  its  Indiim  warfare. 

MoGG,  the  chief  sachem  of  Norridgewok  in  1724,  may  very  appropri- 
ately stand  at  the  head  of  the  history  of  the  first  event  How  long  he  had 
been  sachem  at  that  period,  we  have  not  -discovered,  but  he  is  mentioned 
by  the  English  historians,  as  the  old  chief  of  Noiridgewok  at  that  time. 
Notwithstanding  Mogg  was  the  chief  Indian  of  the  village  of  Nerigwok,  or, 
as  Father  Charwvoix  writes  it,  Nanmtsoak,  there  was  a  French  priest  settled 
here,  to  whom  the  Indians  were  all  devotednesa ;  and  it  is  believed  that 
they  undertook  no  enterprise  without  his  knowledge  and  consent  The 
name  of  this  man,  according  to  our  English  authors,  was  RalUf  but  accord- 
ing to  his  own  historian,  Charievoix,  it  was  BasU,li  The  depredations  of 
the  Ab^naquis,  as  these  Indians  were  called  by  those  who  lived  among  them, 

•  PenhaUow't  Ind.  Wan,  86.  f  WUiiamMonU  Hist  Me.  ii.  Sll. 

t  MS.  among  the  files  in  our  state-house.  $  MS.  letter  otJohn  Farmer,  Esq 

I  Magnalia;  vii.  87. 
^  Hist.  Gen.  de  la  Nouv.  Fr.  ii.  380,  et  tuio. 
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were,  therefore,  directly  charged  by  the  Enclish  upon  Father  Rode ;  hence 
tiieir  first  step  was  to  ofifer  a  reward  for  bis  head.*  The  object  of  the  expe- 
dition of  Colonel  Wettbrookt  in  \T9Qy  was  ostensibly  to  seize  u])on  hiin,  but  he 
fbtmd  the  \iUa£e  deserted,  and  nothing  was  efiected  by  the  expedition  but 
the  burning  of  the  place.  Father  RaSt  was  the  last  that  left  it,  which  he 
did  at  the  same  time  it  was  entered  by  the  enemy ;  having  first  secured  the 
sacred  vases  of  his  temple  and  the  ornaments  of  its  altar.  The  Eni^liah 
made  search  for  the  fugitives,  but  without  success,  although,  at  one  time, 
they  were  within  about  eu^ht  feet  of  the  very  tree  that  screened  tlie  object 
for  which  they  sought  "nius  the  French  considered  that  it  was  by  a  remark- 
able interposition  of  Providence,  or,  as  Charlewnx  expresses  it,  jxxr  tine  main 
inviaiblej  that  Father  Radt  did  not  fidl  into  their  hands. 

I>etermined  on  destroying  this  assemblage  of  Indians,  which  was  the 
head-quarters  of  the  whole  eastern  country,  at  this  time,  the  Bnglisli,  two 
years  after,  1734,  sent  out  a  force,  consisting  of  208  men  and  three  Mohawk 
Indians,  under  Captains  MotdUm,  Harmon^  and  Botnu,  to  humUe  them. 
They  came  upon  the  village,  the  23  August,  when  there  was  not  a  man  in 
arms  to  oppose  them.  They  had  left  40  of  their  men  at  Teconet  Falls, 
which  18  now  within  the  town  of  Winslow,  upon  the  Kennebeck,  and  about 
two  miles  below  Waterville  college,  upon  tne  opposite  side  of  the  river. 
The  English  had  divided  themselves  into  three  squadrons :  80,  under  Har- 
man,  proceeded  by  a  circuitous  route,  thinking  to  surprise  some  in  their 
corn-fields,  while  MotiUon,  with  80  more,  proceeded  directlv  for  tlie  village, 
which,  being  surrounded  by  trees,  could  not  be  seen  until  they  were  close 
upon  it  An  were  in  their  wigwams,  and  the  English  advanced  slowly  and 
in  perfect  silence.  When  pretty  near,  an  Indian  came  out  of  his  wigwam, 
and,  accidently  discx)vering  the  English,  ran  in  and  seized  his  gun,  and 
giving  the  war-whoop,  in  a  few  minutes  the  v^arriors  were  all  in  arms,  and 
advancing  to  meet  tnem.  Mmdton  ordered  his  men  not  tc  fire  until  the 
Indians  had  made  the  first  discharge.  This  order  was  obeyed,  and,  as  he 
expected,  they  overshot  the  Eng li£,  who  then  fired  upon  them,  in  their 
turn,  and  did  creot  execution.  When  the  Indians  had  given  another  volley, 
they  fied  with  great  precipitation  to  the  river,  whither  the  chief  of  their 
women  and  children  had  also  fled  during  the  fight  Some  of  the  English 
pursued  and  killed  many  of  them  in  the  river,  and  others  fell  to  pillaging 
and  burning  the  village.  Mo^  disdained  to  fly  with  the  rest,  but  kept  pos- 
session of  a  wigwam,  fix)m  which  he  fired  upon  the  pillagers.  In  one  of 
his  discharges  he  killed  a  Mohawk,  whose  brother  observing  it,  rushed  u[M>n 
and  killed  him ;  and  thus  ended  the  strifii.  There  were  about  GO  warriors 
In  the  place,  about  one  half  of  whom  were  killed. 

The  famous  Ra^  shut  himself  up  in  his  house,  fi^om  which  he  fired  upon 
the  English ;  and,  having  wounded  one.  Lieutenant  JaqueSj]  ofNewbury,  |  burst 
open  the  door,  and  shot  him  through  the  head ;  although  MovHon  had  given 
orders  that  none  should  kill  him.  He  had  an  English  boy  with  him,  about 
14  years  old,  who  had  been  taken  some  time  before  firom  the  frontiers,  and 
whom  the  English  reported  RasU  was  about  to  kilL  Great  brutality  and 
ferocity  are  chargeable  to  the  English  in  this  affiiir,  according  to  their  own 
account ;  such  as  killing  women  and  children,  and  scalping  and  mangling 
the  body  of  Father  Rode. 

There  was  here  a  handsome  church,  with  a  bell,  on  which  the  English 
committed  a  double  sacrilege,  first  robbing  it,  then  setting  it  on  fire ;  herein 
surpassing  the  act  of  the  firat  English  circumnavigator,  in  his  depredations 
upon  the  Spaniards  in  South  America ;  for  he  only  took  away  the  gold  and 

*  **  Apr^s  plusiatrs  tentaimes,  tPabord  pour  engager  ees  tmtoa^  yir  Um  offrts  et  le$ 
jtromettet  Um  pUu  tidmacmUi  k  U  Hvrer  aux  AngUnSf  on  du  maint  aU  rencotfer  it  Quebec^  et 
a  prendre  en  *a  place  un  de  leurt  ndmstres ;  enstaie  pour  le  turpendre  et  pour  Penlever,  lu 
Anglais  risohta  de  s'en  dpfaire,  quoiqtiU  leur  en  d&t  co(Uer,  tnirent  *a  tite  ck  prix,  et  promirent 
nUue  livrea  sterling  ^  celui,  qtd  la  leur  porUroUJ*    Charlevoix,  at  supra. 

t  Who,  I  conclude,  was  a  volunteer,  as  I  do  not  find  his  name  upon  the  return  made  by 
Moulton,  which  is  upon  file  in  the  fc<^rei,  west  wing  of  our  state-bouse. 

X  Manuscript  History  of  Newbury,  by  Joshua  Coffin,  S.  H.  S.,  which,  should  the  world 
ever  be  so  fortunate  as  to  see  in  print,  we  will  insure  them  not  only  great  gratification,  but 
a  liiud  of  amusement 
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silver  vessels  of  a  churchy  and  its  crucifix,  because  it  was  of  massy  gold,  set 
about  with  diamonds,  and  that,  too,  upon  the  advice  of  his  chaplain.  *^  Thk 
might  pass,"  says  a  reverend  author,  **  for  sea  divinl^,  but  justice  is  quite 
another  thing."  Perhaps  it  will  be  as  well  not  to  inquure  here  what  kind  of 
divinity  would  authorize  the  acts  recorded  in  these  wars,  or  indeed  any  warsi 
Upon  this  memorable  event  in  our  early  annals.  Father  Charkvoix  should 
be  heard.  There  were  not,  says  he,  at  the  time  the  attack  was  made,  above 
50  warriors  at  Neridgewok ;  these  seized  their  arms,  and  run  in  disorder,  not 
to  defend  the  place  against  an  enemy,  who  was  already  in  it,  but  to  favor  the 
flight  of  the  women,  the  old  men  and  the  children,  and  to  give  them  time  to 

fun  the  side  of  the  river,  which  was  not  yet  in  possession  of  the  English, 
ather  Rasle,  warned  by  the  clamors  and  tumult,  and  the  danger  in  which 
he  found  his  proselytes,  ran  to  present  himself  to  the  assailants,  hoping  to 
draw  all  their  fury  upon  him,  that  therebv  he  might  prove  the  salvation  of 
his  flock.  His  hope  was  vain ;  for  hardly  had  he  discovered  himself  when 
the  English  raised  a  great  shout,  which  was  followed  by  a  shower  of  shot, 
by  which  he  fell  dead  near  to  the  cross  which  he  had  erected  in  the  centre 
of  the  village:  seven  Indians  who  attended  him,  ^d  who  endeavored  U> 
shield  h'un  with  their  own  bodies,  fell  dead  at  his  side.  Thus  died  this 
charitable  pastor,  givioff  his  life  for  his  sheep,  after  37  years  of  painful  labors. 

Although  the  English  shot  near  2000  muskets,  they  killed  but  30  and 
wounded  40.  They  spared  not  the  church,  whicli,  after  they  had  indignantly 
profaned  its  sacred  vases,  and  the  adorable  body  of  Jesus  Christ,  they  set  on 
fire.  They  then  retired  ^ifh  precipitation,*  having  been  seized  with  a  sud- 
den panic.  The  Indians  returned  immediately  into  the  village  ;  and  theur 
first  care,  while  the  women  sought  plants  and  herbs  proper  to  heal  the 
wounded,  was  to  shed  tears  upon  the  body  of  their  holy  missionary.  They 
found  him  pierced  with  a  thousand  shot,  his  scalp  taken  off,  his  skull  frac- 
tured with  hatchets,  liis  mouth  and  eyes  filled  with  dirt,  the  bones  of  his 
legs  bi-oken,  and  all  his  members  mutilated  in  a  hundred  different  ways,  f 

Such  is  the  account  of  the  fall  ofRadty  by  a  brother  of  the  faith ;  a  deplo- 
rable picture,  by  whomsoever  related!  Of  the  truth  of  its  main  particiuars 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  comparison  of  the  above  transla- 
tion with  the  account  preceding  it  There  were,  besides  Mogg^  other  chief 
Indians,  who  fell  that  day ;  *^  BoifAZEEir,  Mogo,  Wissememet,  Job,  Cara- 
BE8ETT,  and  Bomazesn's  son-in-law,  all  famous  warriors."  The  inhumanity 
of  the  English  on  this  occasion,  especiallv  to  the  wonrien  and  children, 
cannot  be  excused.    It  greatly  eclipses  the  lustre  of  the  victory. 

Hoarman  was  the  general  in  tlie  expedition,  %  and,  for  a  time,  had  the  honor 
of  it ;  but  MbuUon,  according  to  Governor  Hutddmon,  achieved  the  victory,  and 
It  was  afterward,  acknowledged  by  the  country.  He  was  a  prisoner,  when  a 
small  boy,  among  the  eastern  Indians,  being  among  those  taken  at  the 
destruction  of  York,  in  16&)2.  He  died  at  York,  20  July,  1765,  aged  77. 
The  township  of  Moultonborough,  in  New  Hampshire,  was  named  from 
him,  and  many  of  his  posterity  reside  there  at  the  present  day. 

Under  tlie  head  Patigtif,  we  shall  proceed  to  narrate  our  last  event  in  the 

S resent  chapter,  than  wluch,  may  be,  few,  if  any,  are  oftener  mentioned  in 
few  England  story. 

Paugub,  slain  in  the  memorable  battle  with  the  English  under  Captain 
LovtwdL,  in  1725,  was  chief  of  the  Pequawkets.  Fryeburg,  in  Maine,  now 
includes  the  principal  place  of  their  former  residence,  and  the  place  where 
the  battle  was  fought  Jt  was  near  a  considerable  body  of  water,  called 
Siico  Fond,  which  is  the  source  of  the  river  of  the  same  name.  The  cruel 
and  barbaious  murders  almost  daily  committed  by  the  Indians  upon  the 
defenceless  frontier  inhabitants,  caused  the  general  court  of  Massachusetts 
to  offer  a  bounty  of  £100  for  every  Indian's  scalp.    Among  the  excursions 

*  They  encamped  the  following^  nijE^ht  \a  the  Indian  wigwami,  under  a  guard  of  only  40 
men.    Hutchinson,  ii.  312. 

t  Histoire  Generate  de  Nouvelle  France,  ii.  382—4. 

X  He  did  not  arrive  at  the  village  till  near  night,  when  the  action  was  over.  HulekSm* 
«pil,  ii.  313. 
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performed  by  Lovewett,  previous  to  that  in  which  he  was  killed,  the  most 
important  was  that  to  the  head  of  Salmon-fall  River,  now  Wakefield,  in 
New  Hampshire.  *  With  40  men,  he  came  upon  a  small  company  of  ten 
Indians,  who  were  asleep  by  their  fires,  and,  by  stationing  his  men  advan- 
tageously, killed  all  of  them.  This  bloody  deed  was  performed  near  the 
shore  of  a  pond,  which  has  ever  since  borne  the  name  of  LovetodTs  Pond, 
After  taking  off  their  scalps,  these  40  warriors  marched  to  Boston  in  great 
triumph,  with  the  ten  scalps  extended  upon  hoops,  dispkyed  in  tlie  Lidian 
manner,  and  for  which  they  received  £1000.  This  exploit  was  the  more 
lauded,  as  it  was  supposed  that  these  ten  Indians  were  upon  an  expedition 
against  the  English  upon  the  frontiers;  having  new  guns,  much  ammuni- 
tion, and  spare  blankets  and  moccasons,  to  accommodate  captives.  This, 
however,  was  mere  conjecture;  and  whether  they  had  killed  friends  or 
enemies,  was  not  quite  so  certain  as  that  they  had  killed  Indians. 

It  is  said  that  Paugus  was  well  known  to  many  of  the  {kiglish,  and  per- 
sonally to  many  of  LovewdCs  men.  That  his  name  was  a  terror  to  die 
frontiers,  we  have  no  doubt ;  and  that  his  appearance  at  Pequawket,  when 
met  by  LovtiodLy  was  enough  to  have  struck  terror  into  all  that  beheld  him, 
may  not  be  questioned,  we  will  let  the  poetf  describe  him. 

1.  Twas  Pau^  led  the  Peqo'k'l  tribe :  2  Bui  Chamberlain,  of  Dunstable, 

As  runs  the  (ox,  would  Paugus  niu  ;  Oue  whom  a  savage  ne'er  shall  slay, 

As  howls  ihe  wild  wolf,  would  he  bowl ;  Met  Paugus  bv  the  water-side, 

A  huge  beai-skia  had  Paugus  on.  And  shot  mm  dead  upon  that  day. 

The  second  in  command  among  the  Indians  on  that  memorable  day  was 
named  Wahwa,  but  of  him  we  have  no  particulars.  Captain  Ijovewdl 
marched  out  from  Dimstable  with  46  men,  about  the  16  April,  1725,  of  which 
event  the  poet  thus  speaks : — 

3.  What  time  the  noble  LoveweU  came,  7.  Thus  left  youn^  Harteoodf  babe  and  wife; 
With  fidy  men  from  Dunstable,  With  accent  wild  she  bade  adieu : 

The  cruel  Pequ'k't  tribe  to  tame.  It  grieved  those  lovers  much  to  part, 

With  arms  and  bloodshed  terrible.  So  fond  and  fair,  so  kind  and  true. 

i.  With  LovewdlbnveJohn Harwood  came ;  8.  John  Hanoood  died  all  bathed  in  blood, 
From  wife  and  babes'  twas  hard  to  part ;  When  be  bad  fought  till  set  of  day; 

Young  Harwood  look  her  b^  the  hand,  And  many  more  we  may  not  name, 

And  bound  the  weeper  to  his  heart.  Fell  in  that  bloody  battle  fray. 

5.  '*  Repress  that  tear,  my  Mary,  dear,  9.  When  news  did  come  to  Hanoood's  wift^ 
Said  Harwood  to  his  loving  wife ;  That  he  with  LoveweU  fought  and  died  } 

It  tries  me  hard  to  leave  thee  here.  Far  in  the  wilds  had  ^ven  his  life 

And  seek  in  distant  woods  the  strife.  Nor  more  would  in  this  home  abide ; 

6.  "  When  gone,  mv  Mary,  think  of  me,  10.  Such  g^rief  did  seize  upon  her  mind, 
And  pray  to  God  that  l  may  be  Such  sorrow  filled  hr^r  faithful  breast. 
Such  as  one  ought  that  lives  for  thee,                   On  earth  she  ne'er  found  peace  again, 
And  come  at  last  in  victory."  But  followed  Hanoood  to  his  rest. 

They  arrived  near  the  place  where  the^  expected  to  find  Indians,  on  the 
7  May;  and,  early  the  next  momine,  while  at  prayers,  heard  a  gun,  which 
they  rightly  suspected  to  be  fired  by  some  of  Paugus's  men,  and  inmie- 
diately  prepared  for  an  encounter.  Divesting  themselves  of  their  packs, 
they  marched  forward  to  discover  the  enemy.  But  not  knowing  in  what 
direction  to  proceed,  they  marched  in  an  opposite  direction  from  the  In- 
dians. This  gave  Paugus  great  advantage;  who,  following  their  tracks, 
soon  fell  in  with  their  packs,  from  which  he  learned  their  srrpngtb.  Being 
encouraged  by  his  superior  numbers,  Paugus  courted  the  conflict,  and  pur- 
sued the  English  with  ardor.    His  niunber  of  men  was  said  to  have  been 

*  In  December  of  the  previous  year,  (1731,)  with  a  few  followers,  he  made  an  expedition  to 
the  north-eant  of  Winnipisiogee  Lake,  in  which  he  killed  one  and  took  another  prisoner.  For 
these  he  received  the  bounty  offered  by  Government. 

t  The  editors  or  publishers  of  the  N.  H.  collections  have  inserted  the  above  lines,  io 
imitation  of  the  ancient  Chevy  Cbane ;  hut  whence  they  were  ohtaiiiod,  or  whti  was  their 
author,  they  do  not  inform  us^  perhaps,  like  that  of  which  they  are  ii.i  imitation,  the  author 
'-^  unknown.    We  give  it  entire. 

27 
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80^  while  that  of  the  English  consisted  of  no  more  tibaii  34,  having  left  tern 
in  a  fort,  which  they  built  at  Ossipee ;  and  one,  an  Indian  named  Tohj^  had 
before  returned  home,  on  account  of  lameness.  The  ibrt  at  Ossipee  was  for 
a  retreat  in  case  of  emergency,  and  to  serve  as  a  deposit  of  part  of  their 
provisions,  of  which  they  disencumbered  themselves  before  leavwg  it 

AAer  msrching  a  considerate  distance  from  the  place  of  their  encamp- 
ment on  the  morning  of  die  8  *  May,  Enngn  H'juman  discovered  an  Indian, 
who  was  out  hunting,  having  in  one  hand  some  fowls  he  had  just  killed,  and 
in  the  other,  two  guns.  There  can  be  no  probability  that  he  thought  of  meeting 
an  enemy,  but  no  sooner  was  he  discovered  by  the  English,  than  several  guns 
were  fired  at  hun.  but  missed  hinu  Seeins  that  sure  death  was  his  lot,  this 
valiant  Indian  resolved  to  defend  himself  to  his  last  breath ;  and  the  action  was 
as  speedy  as  the  thought :  his  gun  was  levelled  at  the  English,  and  Lovewe& 
was  mortally  wounded  Ensign  ff^fman,  taking  deliberate  aim,  killed  the  poor 
hunter ;  which  action  our  poet  describes  in  glowing  terms  as  follows : 

11.  Beth  Wipnan.  wbo  in  Wobun  lived.  It.  The  tavage  had  been  teekiar  Kame; 
A  marksinaa  be  of  courafe  true,  Two  guns,  and  eke  a  knife,  ne  oore, 

Shot  the  first  Indian  whom  the  v  saw ;  And  two  black  ducks  were  in  his  band ; 

Sheer  through  his  heart  the  buHel  flew.  He  shjieked,  and  fell  to  riae  do  more. 

He  was  scalped  by  the  chaplain  and  another,  and  then  they  marched 
again  by  the  way  they  came,  to  recorer  their  packs.  This  movement  was 
expected  by  the  wily  PauouS;  and  he  accordingly  prepared  an  ambush  to 
cut  them  of^  or  to  take  them  prisoners,  as  fortune  uioula  wilL 

id.  Anon,  there  eighty  Indians  rote,  14.  Jokn  Locewellf  eaptaia  of  the  band. 
Who'd  hid  themselves  in  ambush  dread ;  His  sword  he  wawd,  thai  giitlered  t>rigfat. 

Their  knives  they  shook,  their  guns  (hoy  For  the  last  time  he  cheered  bis  men, 

aimed,  And  led  them  onwafd  to  the  fight 

The  famous  PaiuguM  at  their  head. 

When  the  Indians  rose  from  their  coverts,  they  nearly  encircled  the 
English,  but  seemed  loath  to  begin  the  fight;  and  were,  no  doubt,  in  hopes 
that  the  English,  seeinff  their  numbers,  would  yield  widiout  a  battle ;  and, 
therefore,  nuide  towarcu  them  widi  their  ffuns  presented,  and  threw  away 
their  first  ^x^  They  then  held  up  ropes  which  tney  had  provided  for  secur- 
ing captives,  and  asked  them  if  they  would  have  quarter.  This  only  encotur- 
aged  the  English,  who  answered  *'only  at  the  muzzles  of  their  runs ;"  and 
they  rushed  toward  the  Indians,  fired  as  they  pressed  on,  and,  killing  man^, 
drove  them  several  rods.  But  they  soon  rallied  and  fired  vigorously  m 
their  tiun,  and  obliged  the  English  to  retreat,  leaving  nine  dead  and  three 
woimded,  where  the  battle  began.  Lovetcdlj  though  mortally  wounded  be- 
fore, had  led  his  men  until  this  time,  but  fell  before  the  retreat 

Although  we  transpose  the  verses  in  the  song,  to  accommodate  them  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  firht,  yet  we  cannot  avoid  entirely  their  irregular- 
ity in  reference  to  it  ^  the  next  that  follow,  it  would  seem,  that  Lovewdl 
received  a  second  wound  before  he  fell 

15.  **  Fight  on,  fight  on,"  brave  Lovewell  said ;  16.  Good  heavens !  is  this  a  time  for  prayer  t 
*'  Fight  on,  while  Heaven  shall  give  you  Is  this  a  time  to  worship  God ; 

breath ! ''  When  LovewdfM  men  are  dying  fast, 

An  Indian  ball  then  pierced  him  through,  And  PaugtW  tribe  hath  felt  the  rod  7 

And  LoviweU  closed  his  eyes  in  death. 

In  this  16th  verse  the  poet,  perhaps,  had  reference  to  the  mcMming  prayer, 
whiclr  Mr.  JFWe,  the  chaplain,  made  before  marchintf,  on  the  day  of  the 
battle ;  or,  perhaps,  more  probably,  to  the  ejaculations  he  made  on  the  field 
after  he  was  mortally  wounded.  In  the  mominff  he  prayed  thus  patrioticaUv: 
**  We  came  out  to  meet  the  enemy ;  we  have  afi  along  prayed  God  we  might 
find  them ;  we  had  rather  trust  Providence  with  our  fives ;  yea,  die  for  our 
country,  than  try  to  return  without  seeing  diem,  if  we  might;  and  be  called 
eo  wards  for  our  pains."  f 

•  This  was  O.  S.  and  corresponds  to  May  19,  N.  8.— See  noU  in  last  chapter, 
t  Address  of  C.  £1.  Daoii,  (p.  17,)  delivered  at  Fryeburg,  100  years  after  the  fight 
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17.  The  cbaplaio'*  name  was  JomUhan Prye ;     ftl.** Come hidier, FarweR," MtaAmmg Frye,- 
In  Aodover  bis  father  dwelt,  "  You  see  that  I'm  about  lo  <fie ; 

And  oA  with  LooeweWs  men  heM  prayed.  Now  for  the  love  1  bear  to  you, 

Before  the  mortal  wound  he  felt  When  cold  in  death  ray  M>nea  skaU  lie  \ 

18.  A  man  was  he  of  comely  form,  VL  "  Go  thou  and  see  my  parents  dear, 
Polished  and  brave,  weil  learnt  and  kind  >  And  tell  them  you  stood  by  me  here ; 
Old  Harvard's  learned  halls  he  left.                   Console  them  when  they  cry,  Alas ! 
Far  in  the  wilds  a  grave  to  find.                         And  wipe  away  the  fallmg  tear.*' 

19.  Ah !  now  his  blood-red  arm  he  liAi,  tS.  Lieutenant  FarweU  took  his  haad, 
His  cJosinj;  lids  he  tdes  to  raise )  His  arm  around  his  neck  he  threw, 

And  speak  once  more  beibre  he  dies,  And  said,  "  Brave  chaplain,  I  could  wish 

In  supplication  and  in  praise.  That  Heaven  had  made  me  die  for  you." 

90.  He  prays  kind  Heaven  to  grant  success,  24.  The  chaplain  on  kind  FarwelP*  breast, 
Brave  XoveweWs  men  to  g^ide  and  bless,  Bloody,  and  langriishing,  he  fell  3 

And  when  they've  shed  their  hearts'-blood  Nor  after  that,  said  more  but  this, 

true,  <' I  love  thee,  soldier;  ftn  thee  weH ! " 

To  rAise  then  aV  to  happineH. 

"^  The  fight  continued,"  says  the  Beyerend  Mr.  i^fmmu,  *^  very  farious  and 
obstinate  till  towards  night  The  Indiana  roaring  and  veiling  and  howling 
like  wolves,  barking  like  dogs,  and  making  all  sorts  of  hideous  noises :  the 
English  frequently  shouting  and  huzzaing,  as  they  did  after  the  first  round. 
At  one  time  Captain  fVyman  is  confident  they  were  sot  to  Powawing,  by 
their  striking  on  the  groimd,  and  other  odd  motions ;  but  at  length  Wjfman 
crept  up  towards  them,  and,  firing  amongst  them,  shot  the  chief  Powaw,  and 
broke  up  their  meeting."  * 

25.  Good  heavens !  they  dance  the  powow  S6. "  What  means  this  dance,  this  powow 
dance,  dance  t '' 

What  horrid  yells  the  forest  fill !  Stern  Wyman  said  \  with  wondrous  art, 

The  grim  bear  crouches  in  his  den.  He  crept  full  near,  h'n  rifle  aimed, 

The  eagle  seeks  the  distant  hill.  And  shot  the  leader  through  the  heart 

The  first  of  the  following  stanzas  is  very  happily  oonoeived,  and  althoudi 
not  in  the  order  of  the  poet,  is  as  appropriate  here,  aa  where  it  originaDty 
stood. 

S7.  Then  did  the  crimson  streams,  that  flow'd,  88.  Ah !  many  a  wife  shall  rend  her  hair, 
Seem  like  the  waters  of  the  brook,  And  many  a  child  cry,  **  Woe  is  me," 

That  brightly  shine,  that  loudly  dash,  When  messengers  the  news  shall  bear, 

Far  down  the  clifis  of  Agiochook.  t  Of  LoveweU's  dear-bought  victory.* 

*  Narrative  of  the  fight  at  Pimracket,  vii. 

t  The  Indian  name  of  the  White  Mountains,  or,  as  the  people  of  New  Hampshire  would 
say,  White  Hills.  The  natives  believed  the  summits  of  these  mountains  to  be  inhabited  by 
bvisible  beings,  but  whether  good  or  evil  we  are  not  informed.  Nor  is  it  of  much  importance, 
smce  they  reverenced  the  one  as  much  as  the  other. 

It  is  always  highly  gratifying  to  the  eurious  to  obeerve  how  people  primitively  viewed 
objects  which  have  become  familiar  to  them.  We  will  here  present  the  reader  with  BIr. 
JosadynU  description  of  the  White  Mountains,  not  for  its  occicracy,  but  for  iu  curious  extrava- 
gance. "  Four  score  miles,  (upon  a  direct  Kne,)  to  the  N.  W.  of  Scarborow,  a  ridge  of 
mountains  run  N.  W.  and  N.  £.  an  hundred  lea^^ues,  known  by  the  name  of  the  White 
Mountains,  upon  which  lieth  snow  all  the  year,  and  is  a  landmaik  twenty  miles  oflTot  sea.  It 
is  a  risine  grroond  fit>m  the  sea  shore  to  these  hills,  and  they  are  maccessiUe  but  b^  the  §[u]- 
lies  which  Uie  dissolved  snow  hath  made.  In  these  gullies  mw  saven  bushes,  which  beinr 
taken  hold  of,  are  a  food  help  to  the  climbinr  discoverer.  Upon  the  top  of  the  highest  of 
these  mountains,  is  a  large  level,  or  plain,  of  a  day's  iouraev  over,  whereon  nothing  grows 
but  moss.  At  the  farther  end  of  this  plain  is  another  bill  called  the  8war4o<^,  to  outward 
appearance  a  rude  heap  of  massie  stones  piled  one  upon  another,  and  you  may,  as  you 
ascend,  step  from  one  stone  to  another,  as  if  you  were  going  up  a  pair  of  stain,  but  winding 
still  about  the  hill,  till  you  eome  to  the  top,  which  will  require  half  a  day's  time^  and  yet  it  la 
not  above  a  mile,  where  there  is  also  a  ftvel  of  aboat  an  acre  of  g^reund,  with  a  pond  of 
clear  water  in  the  midst  of  it,  which  you  may  hear  run  down,  but  how  it  ascends  is  a  mystery. 
From  this  rocky  hill  you  may  see  the  whole  country  round  about ;  it  is  far  above  the  lower 
clouds,  and  from  hence  we  beheld  a  vapor,  (like  a  great  pillar,)  drawn  up  by  the  sua-beamt 
out  of  a  great  lake,  or  pond,  into  the  air,  where  it  was  formed  into  a  cloud.  The  country 
beyond  iSese  hiUs,  northward,  is  daunting  terrible,  being  full  of  rocky  hills,  as  thick  as  mole« 
hills  in  a  meadow,  and  cloathed  with  infinite  thick  woods.''  New  En^land't  Rarities,  3, 4 
Sad  recollections  are  associated  with  the  name  of  thesft  mountains.    The  destruction  of  livei, 
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S9  With  footsle|M  slow  ahall  travellert  go,  90.  Old  men  shall  shake  their  heads,  and  say 
Where  LonetodPM  pond  shines  clear  and  **  Sad  was  the  hour  and  terrible, 

bright,  When  LoveiotU,  brave,  'gainst  Paugui 

And  mark  the  place  where  those  are  laid,  went, 

Who  fell  in  LovewelPa  bloody  figfau  With  fifty  men  from  Donstable." 

If  nj^iracles  had  not  then  ceased  in  the  land,  we  should  be  induced  to  i 
to  their  credit  the  extraordinary  escape  of  several  of  the  wounded  Eng^ 
men.  SoUnnon  KeyeSf  having  receivea  three  wounds,  said  he  woidd  hide  1 
self^  and  die  in  a  secret  pla^e,  where  the  Indians  could  not  find  him  to  get 
his  scalp.  As  he  crawled  upon  the  shore  of  the  pond,  at  some  distance 
from  the  scene  of  action,  he  found  a  canoe,  into  which  he  rolled  him- 
self and  was  drifted  away  by  the  wind.  To  his  great  astonishment,  he 
was  cast  ashore  at  no  ffreat  distance  from  the  fort  at  Ossipee,  which  he  fbimd 
means  to  recover,  and  there  met  several  of  his  companions;  and,  gaining 
8treng:th,  returned  home  with  theoL 

Those  who  escaped  did  not  leave  the  batde-ground  until  near  midnight 
When  they  arrived  at  the  fort,  they  expected  to  have  foimd  refreshment,  and 
those  they  had  leQ;,as  a  reserve ;  but  a  fellow,  whose  name  is  not  mentionecL 
who  deserted  the  rest  when  the  battle  beffan,  and  fied  there,  so  frightened 
them,  that  they  fled  in  great  confusion  and  dismay  to  their  homes. 

The  place  where  this  fight  took  place  was  50  miles  from  any  white  inhab- 
itants j  and  that  any  should  have  survived  the  famine  which  now  stared 
them  m  the  face,  is  almost  as  miraculous  as  that  they  should  have  escimed 
death  at  the  hands  of  the  courageous  warriors  of  PauguB ;  yet  14  lived  to 
return  to  their  friends. 

Fifty  men,  from  New  Hampshire,  afterwards  marched  to  the  scene  of 
action,  where  they  found  and  buried  the  dead.  They  foimd  but  three  In- 
dians, one  of  whom  was  Paurva.  The  rest  were  supposed  to  have  been 
taken  away  when  they  retreatea  from  the  batde. 

Thus  proffressed  and  terminated  the  expedition  against  the  Pequawketa. 
And  althou^  the  whites  could  scarcely  claim  the  victory,  yet,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Narragansets,  the  Northern  Indians  received  a  blow  from  which  they 
never  recovered  With  the  ADdrosco||^gins,  the  ^auawkets  soon  after  retired 
towards  the  sources  of  the  Connecticut  River.  ^After  remaining  in  those 
regions  about  two  years,  thev  separated,  and  the  ^ndroscoggins  removed  to 
Canada,  where  they  were  afterwards  known  as  the  8t  Francis  tribe.  The 
Pequawkets  remained  upon  the  Connecticut,  who,  in  die  time  of  the  revolu- 
tionary war,  were  under  a  chief  named  Philip.  In  1728)  a  tract  of  oountiT, 
since  Pembroke,  N.  H.,  was  granted  to  the  men  that  went  out  with  Lovewdlf 
and  it  for  some  time  bore  the  name  of  LoveweWs  Totm, 

We  had  here  nearly  concluded  to  close  our  accoimt  of  this  af&ir,  but 
cannot  relieve  ourself  easily  of  the  recollection  of  the  followinff  song,  with- 
out inserting  it,  although  we,  and  others,  have  elsewhere  publiaoed  it.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  composed  tlie  same  year  of  the  fifl^t,  and  for  several 
years  afterwards  was  the  most  beloved  song  in  all  New  Ckigland : 

1.  Of  worthy  Captain  LonaoeU  I  purpose  now  to  sing, 
How  valiantly  be  served  his  country  and  his  king: 
He  and  his  valiant  soldiers  did  ranee  the  woods  full  wide. 
And  liardships  they  endured  to  queU  the  Lidian's  pride. 

t.  *Twas  mgh  unto  Pirwaeket,  on  the  eighth  day  of  May, 
They  spied  a  rebel  Indian  soon  after  break  of  day  $ 
He  on  a  bank  was  walking,  upon  a  neck  of  land, 
Which  leads  into  a  pond,  as  we're  made  to  understand. 

3.  Our  men  resolved  to  have  him,  and  travelled  two  miles  round, 
Until  they  met  the  Lidiau,  who  boldly  stood  his  ground : 
Then  speaks  up  Captain  Leneiodly  '^  Take  you  good  heed,''  says  he; 
"  This  rogue  is  to  decoy  us,  I  very  plainly  see. 

occasioned  by  an  avalanche  at  the  celebrated  Notch,  in  1826,  will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 
Mr.  Moore,  of  Concord,  has  published  an  interesting  account  of  it  in  the  Coll.  N.  H.  Hist.  Soc 
vol.  iii 
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4b  **  The  Indiaiis  lie  in  ambosli,  in  lome  place  nigh  at  band, 
In  order  to  surround  us  upon  this  necic  of  luid  j 
Therefore  well  march  in  order,  and  each  man  leave  his  pack. 
That  we  may  briskly  fight  them  when  they  shall  us  attack" 

They  came  unto  this  Indian,  who  did  tbenrthus  defy : 

•  •     ■  ■     "1  let  fly, 


As  soon  as  they  came  niefa  him,  two  guns  he  did  i ^ , 

Which  wounded  Captain  Lavewell,  and  likewise  one  man  more ; 
But  when  this  rogue  was  running,  they  laid  him  in  hb  gore. 

6.  Then  having  scalped  the  Indian,  they  went  back  to  the  spot. 

Where  they  had  laid  their  packs  down,  but  there  they  found  them  not} 
For  the  Indians  having  spied  them,  when  they  them  down  did  lay. 
Did  seize  them  for  their  plunder,  and  carry  tnem  away. 

7.  These  rebels  lay  in  ambosh,  this  very  plaee  hard  by, 
So  that  an  English  soldier  did  one  of  them  espy. 

And  cried  out,  "  Here's  an  Indian ! "  with  that  they  started  out, 
As  fiercely  as  old  lions,  and  hideously  did  shout. 

8.  With  that  our  valiant  English  all  gave  a  loud  huzza, 
To  shew  the  rebel  Indians  they  feaiid  them  not  a  straw; 
So  now  the  fight  began,  as  fiercely  as  could  be. 

The  Indians  ran  up  to  them,  but  soon  were  forced  to  flee. 

9.  Then  spake  up  Captam  Looewell,  when  first  the  ficfat  began, 
'*  Fight  on,  my  valiant  heroes  1  you  see  they  fall  l&e  ram." 
For,  as  we  are  mformed.  the  Indians  were  so  thick, 

A  man  could  scarcely  nre  a  gun  and  not  some  of  them  hit. 

10.  Then  did  the  rebels  try  their  best  our  soldiers  to  surround 
But  they  could  not  accomplish  it,  because  there  was  a  pood. 
To  which  our  men  retreated,  and  covered  all  the  rear } 

The  rognes  were  forced  to  flee  them,  although  they  skulked  for  few. 

11.  Two  logs  there  were  behind  them  that  close  together  lay. 
Without  being  discovered,  they  could  not  eet  away ; 
Therefore  our  valiant  English  tney  travellM  in  a  row. 
And  at  a  handsome  distance  as  they  were  wont  to  go. 

IS.  rfwas  ten  o'olock  in  the  morning  when  first  the  fight  begun. 
And  fiercely  did  Antinue  till  the  setting  of  the  sun. 
Excepting  that  tbfe  Indians,  some  hours  before,  twas  night. 
Drew  off  mio  the  bushes  and  ceased  awhile  to  fight. 

IS.  But  soon  again  retuned  in  fierce  and  furious  mood. 
Shouting  as  in  the  mommg,  but^et  not  half  so  loud, 
For,  as  we  are  informed,  so  thick  and  fast  they  fi»l, 
Scarce  twenty  of  their  number,  at  night  did  get  home  well. 

14.  And  that  our  vaKant  English,  till  midnight  there  did  stay. 
To  see  whether  the  rebeto  would  have  another  fray } 
But  they  no  mora  returning,  they  made  off  towards  their  home. 
And  brought  away  their  wounded  as  far  as  they  could  come. 

19.  Of  all  our  valiant  English,  there  were  but  thirty-four. 
And  of  the  rebel  Indians^  there  were  about  four  score, 
And  sixteen  of  our  English  did  safely  home  return : 
The  rest  were  killed  and  wounded,  for  which  we  all  must  moun. 

16.  Our  worthy  Captam  Looewell  amonjr  them  there  did  die  i 

They  killed  Lieutenant  Robbhu,  and  wounded  good  jroung  JFVjps, 
Who  was  our  English  chaplain  \  he  many  Indians  slew. 
And  some  of  them  he  scalped  when  bullets  round  him  flew. 

17  Young  Fullam  too  Fll  mention,  because  he  fought  so  well } 
Endeavoring  to  save  a  man,  a  sacrifice  he  fell. 
And  yet  our  valiant  EnglisuDon  in  fight  were  ne'er  dismayed. 
But  still  they  kept  their  motion,  and  JVynum  captam  made ; 

18.  Who  shot  the  old  chief  Pauovs,  which  did  the  foe  defeat, 
Then  set  his  men  in  order,  and  brought  off  the  retreat ; 
And  breving  many  dangers  and  hardships  in  the  way. 
They  safe  arrived  at  Dunstable,  the  thirteenth  day  ot  May. 

27*       ' 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THb  Si.  Franat  /niiaiu^-Rogen'  esqnditum  Oftdfut  tftem^PAiUF— Sabatis — 
Arnold's  eo^jfedition — Natakis — 7%e  modem  Penobscots — ^Aittboh — ^Neptuvk — 
Captain  Francis — Subop  murders  an  En^Ukman — Spedmai  qf  the  Penobscot 
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SACAMBuiT — VisitM  Ftouee  atuL  is  hUghtBd  by  tha  hmg^-Mnau  mnd  bums  Haver' 
hill^His  doath. 


Towards  the  close  of  the  last  chapter,  mention  was  made  of  the  St* 
Francis  Indians,  and,  as  they  were,  a  part  of  them,  the  remnant  of  the  once 
respectable  Androscoffpns,*  their  histoiy  will  here  be  resomed.  We  have 
already  related  some  or  their  hardships  and  su^rings,  both  in  PkUip^s  war 
and  the  French  wars  afterwards,  wnen  they  had  to  contend  with  the  old 
experienced  cfaie^  Colonel  Church;  and  also  their  severe  disaster  in  opposing 
LovewdL 

After  their  arrival  upon  the  Lake  St  Francis,  ftom  which  their  village  took 
its  name,  they  were  under  the  influence  and  guidance  of  French  ecclesias- 
tics. Their  village,  in  1755,  consisted  of  about  40  wiffwams  and  a  church, 
and  a  friar  resided  amonff  them.  What  time  the  Androscoggins  joined  the 
St  Francis  tribe  has  not  been  discovered ;  but  whenever  war  eidsted  between 
France  and  England,  they  generally  had  some  participation  in  it,  the  fre- 
quent occurrence  of  which  at  length  ended  in  their  almost  total  destruction, 
jn  1759. 

Before  the  capture  of  Quebec,  in  that  year,  and  while  the  English  army 
uader  General  Amhartl  lay  at  Crown  Point,  an  expedition  aoainst  St  Franr^ 
was  ordered  by  him ;  being  so  **  exasperated,"  says  Colonel  Borers,  **  at  the 
treatment  Capt  Kennedy  had  received  from  those  Indians,  to  ^om  he  had 
been  sent  with  a  flag  of  truce,  and  proposals  of  peace,  who  had  been  by 
them  made  prisoner  with  his  party,  that  he  determined  to  bestow  upon  them 
a  signal  chastisement''  This  does  not  appear,  however,  to  be  all  that  was 
charged  against  them,  for  Major  Ri^^ers  continues,  <*  Tbe^  had,  within  my  own 
knowledge,  during  the  six  years  past,  killed  and  earned  away  more  than 
600  persons."    Accordingly  Major  Bicfgtn  was  desp&tched  upon  this  enter- 

grise  with  ]42  effective  men,  including  officers,  and  a  few  Indians  of  the 
equawket  tribe,  under  PhUw,  their  chief  It  was  a  most  ]}erilous  undertak- 
ing ;  near  300  miles  of  wild  country  to  be  passed,  late  in  October,  1759. 
When  they  came  in  sight  of  the  town,  towards  eveninff^  on  the  5  October, 
the  inhabitants  were  ckncing  about  in  great  glee,  celebrating  a  wedding. 
Half  an  hour  before  sunrise  the  next  morning,  the  English  fell  suddenly 
upon  them,  in  three  divisions,  and  completely  surprised  them,  killing  200 
Indians,  and  capturing  a  few  women  and  children.f  With  such  secrecy  and 
promptitude  did  the  English  act  on  this  occasion,  says  our  author,  ^'that  the 
enemy  had  no  time  to  recover  themselves,  or  take  arms  in  their  own  defence, 
until  they  were  mostly  destroyed."  Some  few  ran  down  to  the  river  to  es- 
cape by  swimming  or  in  their  oanoes,  but  were  pursued  and  destroyed. 
Their  village,  except  three  houses,  was  burnt,  and  many  persons  in  it  By 
seven  o'clock  the  butchery  was  ended,  and  a  retreat  was  immediately  com- 
menced.   Two  Indian  boys  were  brought  away  prisoners,  one  of  whom  was 

•  "  At  St.  Fran^ats,  from  some  of  Zcutgfui'darankiac,  or  people  from  tlie  mouth  of  this  ritser, 
I  learned,  that  they  caJl  it,  or  rather  its  banks,  Amilcimgantiquoke,  or  banks  of  the  river 
sbounding  in  dried  meat."    KendaPs  Travels,  iii.  143. 

t  I  lately  received  a  letter  from  a  eentlemaa  who  subscribed  himself  "Joseph  Alex. 
Masta,  an  Indian  of  the  St.  Francis  tnoe/'  complaining  of  the  inaccurate  account  g^ven  by 
Major  Rogers  of  the  destruction  of  that  tribe ;  but  as  tne  author  of  the  letter  does  not  give 
an  account  himself,  nor  direct  me  where  I  can  obtain  one,  better  than  I  have  used,  I  am  con- 
strained to  reprint  mv  account  without  much  emendation.  The  only  facts  which  I  ran  gather 
from  his  letter,  are,  that,  "  before  this  event  [Rogers's  Kxpedition]  took  place,  the  St.  Francis 
tribe  numbered  from  1800  to  2000  inhabitants ;  but  since,  this  number  has  made  rapid  decline, 
and  at  present  on  the  point  of  total  dissolution.''    Letter ,  dated  Vincemus,  Vt,  26  April,  1896. 
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Dfuned  Sdaiis.    The  Eofflish  commander  says,  '^  We  found  600  scalps  hang^ 
ing  upon  poles  over  the  doors  of  their  wigwams." 

Although  the  English  had  made  such  havoc  among  the  Indians,  yet  a 
wretched  calamitv  awaited  them  in  their  homeward  march.  Thev  had  but 
one  of  their  number  killed,  who  was  an  Indian,  and  six  wounded,  during  the 
massacre,  but  on  their  return  many  were  lost  in  the  wilderness,  starved  and 
frozen  to  death.  The  scenes  of  individual  suffering,  could  they  be  known, 
would  probably  exceed  those  which  followed  LovewdPs  fight  Having  mis- 
taken the  Upper  for  the  Lower  Coos,  some  set  off  by  point  of  compass,  and 
were  never  iieard  of  afVer,  and  the  enemy  fbllowed  and  cut  off  others.  But 
PhiUfj  at  the  head  of  his  company,  made  good  his  retreat  without  losing  a 
man  m  the  way. 

Besides  this  expedition,  in  which  PhUw  was  one  of  *<  Rogers'  rangers,"  he 
was  at  the  capture  of  Louisburgh,  unaer  General  Jbnheniy  and  was  the 
first  man  that  took  possession  of  the  fortress.* 

In  the  winter  of  1757,  when  the  English  and  French  armies  had  gone  into 
winter  quarters,  Colonel  Rogers  was  left  in  command  of  Fort  Edward^ 
and  had  several  severe  battles  with  the  French  and  Indians  in  scouting 
expeditions.  In  one  of  these,  he  fell  in  with  a  superior  force  to  his  own, 
near  Ticonderoga,  and  lost  many  of  bis  men,  in  killed  and  prisoners.  This 
was  on  21  January.  The  chie^  PhiUip^  was  in  that  afibir,  and  acted  as  ser- 
geant Concerning  this  chie^  it  is  further  said  that  he  was  but  "half  Indian," 
and  that  in  the  revolution,  he  joined  the  Americans,  saying  "  he  was  a  whig 
Indian." 

Mention  has  been  made  of  an  Indian  of  the  name  of  Sbbatis  or  Sabatis. 
There  were  sereral  of  the  name,  and  doubtless  it  was  peculiar  to  the  Abena^ 
uuies;  and  hence  that  SabaUsy  captured  at  St  Francis,  was  descended 
Vm  an  Abenaquis  family,  who  had  settled  there.  It  is  possible  also,  that 
e  may  be  the  same  who  afterwards  resided,  near  the  head  waters  of  the 
Kennebeck,  with  a  brother  named  Aotontt,  who  is  brought  to  our  notice 
in  the  accounts  f  of  Greneral  ^^moUPs  expedition  through  that  resion  in  the 
fiill  of  1775 ;  but  this  is  conjecture.  However,  what  is  known  of  these  two 
brothers  follows. 

General  Arnold  having,  on  his  arrival  in  the  Kennebeck  River,  ordered  a 
small  band  to  proceed  in  advance  of  the  army,  to  discover  and  mark  out  a 
route  for  it,  gave  strict  orders  that  ^aianU  should  be  captured  or  killed.  This 
order  had  been  given,  because  the  general  had  been  informed  that  he  had 
been  fixed  there  by  the  English  of  Canada,  as  a  spy,  to  give  information 
if  an  enemy  should  approach  in  that  direction.  But  this,  as  it  proved,  was 
false  infbimation,  and  NtUams  was  the  friend  of  the  Americans,  as  also  was 
his  brother  Sahatit^  who  lived  about  seven  miles  higher  up  the  river,  above 
him. 

The  residence  of  Catania  ^vas  a  lonesome  place,  upon  the  bank  of  the 
river ;  his  cabin,  situated  in  the  centre  of  a  green,  the  oorder  of  which  was 
beyond  musket  shot  firom  it,  was  a  discovery  which  added  to  the  suspicions 
of  the  party,  who,  having  arrived  in  the  neighborhood,  4  October,  surrounded 
it  at  every  point,  and  run  in  upon  it  with  great  eagerness ;  eiqpecting,  vrithout 
doubt,  to  have  taken  him  prisoner.  In  this  they  were  disappointed,  for  it  ap- 
peared that  the  place  had  been  deserted  a  week.  Near  by,  at  the  shore 
of  the  river,  a  map  drawn  upon  birch  bark,  was  found  in  the  top 
of  a  stake,  very  accurately  delineating  the  courses  of  the  rivers  towards 
Canada,  and  lines  denoting  places  of  crosodg  from  one  to  anotiier.  This 
greatly  surprised  them,  but  they  profited  much  by  it  Nothing  was  seen  of 
any  Indians  during  t  le  excursion  of  the  exploring  par^,  who,  after  about  22 
days,  in  which  they  suffered  ever^  thins  but  deat^  rejomed  the  army. 
.  Wlien  the  army  had  arrived  within  tibie  bounds  of  Canada,  which  was  on 
the  4  November,  **  we  for  the  first  time,"  says  Mr.  Henry,  "  had  the  pleasure 
•f  seeing  the  worthy  and  respectable  Indian,  JSTatamaf  and  his  brother,  Sdbth 

*  Rogers'  Reminiscences,  Appendix  to  new  edition. 

t  See  thnt  of  Judge  John  J.  Hefiru,  32,  to  36,  and  74^  &c.  See  also  ShalU^s  Tablet,  it 
M9,  and  Col.  Maine  Hist.  Soc.  i.  394. 
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Uij  with  some  others  of  their  trihe."  MtUtnis  went  to  each  of  the  componiea 
of  spies,  and  shook  them  by  the  hand,  as  though  he  had  been  formerly 
acquainted  with  them.  He  explained  himself  by  tellinff  them,  that  he  had 
kept  close  to  them  all  the  time  they  were  making  their  discoyery  beyond  his 
residence,  and  until  they  returned,  but  did  not  dare  to  make  himself 
known,  for  fear  they  would  kill  him — a  wise  resolution. 

Natanis  and  Sabatis,  with  17  others  of  their  tribe,  joined  the  armv 
on  the  River  Chaudiere,  and  marched  with  it  to  Canada.  When  the  attack 
on  Quebec  was  made,  31  December,  1775,  Ncianis  was  wounded  by  a  shot 
through  the  wrist,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British  jgeneral,  CcarUtony 
who  immediate  set  him  at  liberty.  These  were  the  first  Indians  employed 
in  the  revolutionary  contest  by  the  Americans.* 

We  cannot  pass  oyer  the  momentous  undertaking  of  JbnMy  without  re- 
(|uesting  the  reader  to  notice  how  many  men  of  note  and  eminence  survived 
its  ruins — General  Danid  Morgan  of  Virginia,  then  a  captain — General  Henry 
Dearborn  of  Massachusetts,  of  Rke  rank — TSmotfof  Btgetow  of  Massachusetts, 
a  major — Bettam  /.  MejgSy  father  of  the  late  postmaster-general,  of  the  same 
rank— (Somtiet  i^rtf^,  D.  D.  of  Newburyport,  a  chaplain---«4anm  Bwrr  of  New 
Jersey,  and  General  Benedict  Arnold  of  Connecticutf  Numerous  others  de- 
serve equal  notice ;  but  it  is  not  our  province  to  enumerate  them  here.  And 
firom  this  digression  we  return  to  notice  another  chief  nearly  similar  in  name 
to  the  last 

At  the  treaty  of  Georgetown,  on  Arrowsik  Island,  held  by  the  eastern 
tribes  with  the  English,  9  Auguei,  1717,  SabhadUy  as  his  name  was  then  writ- 
ten, appeared  for  the  Androscoggins.  Also  at  the  treaty  of  Casco,  dated 
95  July,  1727,  we  find  among  the  signers  SahaiisU  of  Arre8agontacook4 
What  part  SabaHs  acted  in  the  tragedies  fipom  1722  to  1725,  does  not  appear. 
Lithe  History  of  Maine§  we  find  the  following  passage  concerning  Sab- 
hatiH,  as  h^  is  there  called.  *^  In  1730,  a  chaplain  was  allowed  at  Fort  George ; 
and  it  was  in  this  place,  where  SabhaHst,  the  Anasagunticook  sagamore,  re- 
auested  government  to  keep  some  supplies:  for,  said  he,  in  *cold  tomters  and 
4en»  snoua,  my  Indians,  unable  to  go  to  FM  Ricknumdy  sometitnes  suffer.^ " 

We  now  pass  to  our  own  times  to  notice  some  modem  Inoians  in  the 
state  of  Maine.  In  1816,  the  Penobscot  tribe  at  Old  Town,)  having  lost  its 
sachem,  entered  upon  the  election  of  another.  It  was  some  months  before 
they  could  asree  upon  a  successor,  although  it  is  their  custom  to  elect  a  near 
relation  of  the  deceased.  At  length  party  spirit  having  run  unreasonably 
Ugh,  their  oriest,  who  is  a  Roman  Catholic,  interfered,  and  they  forsook  the 
jival  candidates,  and  elected  John  Mteon,  This  man,  it  is  said,  was  a  de- 
scendant of  Baron  de  Saint  Cagtiens.  The  induction  into  oifice  took  place 
19  September,  1816.  At  the  same  time  John  ^Teptune  was  constituted  his 
lieutenant,  and  Captain  Drancis  and  another  were  confirmed  as  chief 
qytains. 

A  specimen  of  modem  oratory  among  these  Indians  is  given  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liamson, who  heard  it,  in  his  History  of  Maine.  It  was  made  in  a  court, 
by  John  J>rqftune,  in  extenuation  of  Ihe  murder  of  one  Knight,  by  Peol  Stutq). 
The  case  was  nearly  as  follows :  In  the  evening  of  28  June,  1816,  this  Indian 
was  intoxicated,  and  at  the  tavern  of  said  Knight  at  Bangor,  (whether  he  had 
procured  liquor  there  with  which  to  intoxicate  himself,  we  are  not  informed,) 
and  being  noiay  and  turbulent.  Knight  endeavored  to  expel  him  from  his 
house.  Having  thrast  him  out  of  door,  he  endeavored  to  drive  him  away, 
and  in  the  attempt  was  8tabbed,%nd  immediately  died.  On  his  arrest,  Suaup 
acknowledged  his  guilt,  but  said  he  was  in  liquor,  and  that  Knight  abused 

•  Judge  Henry,  75. 

^  t  Henry,  our  autboritj  before  mentionod,  was  a  private,  amd  but  16,  who  ran  away  from 
his  father,  and  Joined  Ihe  army  clandestinely;  he  died  in  ISIO,  aged  o2.  Morgan  died  in 
180Z,  »t.  65  5  Dearborn  in  1829,  set.  78 :  Metgs  in  1823 ;  Spring  m  1819,  seU  73 )  Arnold  in 
1801,  at  London,  set.  61 ;  Burr  died  in  New  York,  in  1836. 

1  CoU.  N.  H.  Hist.  Soc.  ii.  242. 260.  «  WtUiamton,  n.  159. 

y  In  1811,  this  tribe  consisted  of  but  57  families,  and  241  persons.  In  1820  there  were  277 
souls.  Their  increase,  says  Dr.  Morse,  Appendix  to  Indian  Report,  65,  is  owing  to  aa 
obligation  of  the  chiefs  imposed  upon  their  joung  men  to  marry  early. 
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hiniy  or  he  had  not  done  it  Being  brouriit  to  trial  in  June  the  next  year  at 
Castine,  by  advice  of  counsel,  he  pleaded  no<  ^tZfy;  and  after  a  day  spent  in 
his  trial,  a  verdict  was  rendered,  according  to  the  defence  set  up,  tium- 
dttughier.  Sumip  had  a  wife  and  several  children ;  four  of  whom,  with  their 
mother,  were  present,  as  were  many  other  Indians  from  St  Johns  and  Paasar 
maquoddy,  besides  a  great  crowd  of  whites. 

After  sentence  was  declared,  Susup  was  saked  by  the  court  if  he  had  any 
thing  to  say  for  himself;  to  which  he  replied,  **  JoHir  Nsptune  will  tpeak  for 
mtl*  Neptuhs  rose  up,  and,  having  advanced  towards  the  judges,  delib- 
erately said,  in  Engliab, 

^  You  know  yourpcoj^  do  nuf  Indiana  gnat  deal  wrong.  Theif  afruM  ihan, 
wnf  mucK—ye»  thty  murder  than ;  then  Aey  waik  right  off—m/Bkody  Umchts  fhenu 
Tkia  makes  my  heart  bum.  fVell^  then  my  Indiana  eay^  we  wHl  go  kiU  your  very 
bad  and  wicked  miau  Ab,  lidJPem  never  do  that  ihxngy  we  are  brothere.  Some 
time  ago  a  very  bitd  man*  about  Boetonf  duft  an  Indian  dead.  .Your  people  eaidy 
iurelyhe  should  cKe,  hut  it  was  not  so.  In  the  great  prison  house  he  eats  and  lives 
to  tku  day.  Certainly  he  never  dies  for  killing  Indian.  Mf  brothers  say  let  thed 
blood^man ptfree — ^Peol  Susup  too.  So  we  wish.  tlopefUs  the  hearts  of  tit 
all-^'Peaoe  ts  good,  Thesej  my  hutians,  love  it  wdL  Tna/sndte  under  its  shade. 
The  white  men  and  red  men  must  be  always  friends.  Tie  Chreat  Sjpirit  is  our 
father^I  speak  what  I  fed.'' 

^  Susup  was  sentenced  to  another  year's  imprisonment,  and  required  to  find 
sureties  for  keeping  the  peace  two  years,  in  the  penal  sum  of  50O  dollars ; 
when  John  JVqfhme^  Squire  Jo  Merry  JV^pfime,  of  his  own  tribe,  Capt  Solmondf 
from  Passamaquoddy,  and  Capt  Jo  Tomer^  fi^om  the  River  St  Johns,  became 
his  sureties  in  the  cosnizance.^  f 

Captain  lYanciSy  me  first  captain  of  the  tribe,  has  been  mentioned,  and 
who,  according  to  the  historian  of  Maine,  is  a  man  of  eood  understanding.  If 
the  information  he  has  given  concerning  the  eastern  uidians  be  correct, — and 
we  see  no  cause  to  doubt  it, — it  is  of  much  value,  and  no  less  interest  He 
assured  Mr.  ffUHamsonj  ^tfaat  all  the  tribes  between  the  Saco  and  the  St 
Johns,  both  inclusive,  are  brothers;  that  the  eldest  lived  on  the  Saco;  that 
each  tribe  is  youncer  as  we  pass  eastward,  like  the  sons  of  the  same  father^ 
though  the  one  at  Passamaquoddy  t  is  the  youngest  of  all,  proceeding  from 
those  upon  the  River  St  Johns  and  Penobscot§  *  MoaysJ  he  affirms,  *  7  hould 
understand  all  these  brothers  very  well  when  they  speak ;  but  when  the  Midanaks  or 
the  .^Sgonquins^  or  Canada  Indians  talk,  I  cannot  tell  all  what  they  say.' " 

Before  dismissing  the  interesting  Tarratines,  it  may  be  proper  to  present  a 
specimen  of  their  language. 

Metunk^senahf  ouwa^ncj  spum^keag-aioy  kuStudi  ffe-we-jeA,  keah>'dabd'^'dodtf 
now^^'Sdi,  keah^'oki'hautHa-mon-'e^  nmnaA^zee,  m*se4ah^'mah,  fhah-lah-toee^- 
keunahf  spunC-keeK-aio^  me-2eaVieA,  tieo^noft,  ne-^uem-pe-ften^-geu'o'oomie,  mofV- 
me,  gees^-coolj  ar^bon^  mus-^ee-a'tos^see^  neo^nah,  eommont^'^sk'Sodi^H'hah-lah-' 
wee-Keunah,  num^'Se-comde^enty  tdirhtMa-^oe-^k-keahF^ui-^he-'ke^dieekj  arque'he\ 
Orque-ahrlah-ke'^ne'Sah^coquej   n'gahSuy   mumarue\   nea>-nahy   neojcy   saw^-goL 


*  "  He  alluded  to  one  lAoermortf  wbo  had  received  sentence  of  death  for  killing  an  In- 
dian, which  was  commuted  to  hard  labor  for  life  m  the  sUte^s  prison."     WiUia$n»on, 

An  Lidian  named  Crbvat,  a  Penobscot  of  the  tribe  of  at  Fraaeisy  to  avoid  being  dis- 
tressed bv  the  war  on  the  frontiers  of  Canada,  with  his  wife  wandered  down  into  Massachu- 
setts, and  erected  a  wigwam  on  the  shore  of  Spot  Pond,  in  the  town  of  Stoneham,  where  thev 
livea.    At  lenrth  some  abominable  white  rumans,  on  the  night  of  the  23  November.  1813, 


Indian  crawled  from  his  wifwam,  and  was  fonnd  the  next  day  almost  Rfeless  and  in  great 
agony,  and  he  expired  in  a  lew  dajs  after.  The  names  of  the  murderers  I  will  not  give,  for 
I  abhor  to  siillv  my  Mge  with  them.  Four  were  guilty.  One  fled  from  iustif  e,  two  were 
tried  and  con<femnoa  to  be  hanged,  December  S5th,  following.    Report  of  Vu  Trial, 

t  Ibid. 

X  The  Indians  md.  Paaeodmi^-oqwm'keag,    Paseodum  meosA  pottoek ;  oquon,  eatdi*t!m 


great  aumy ;  eaf ,  Ic 
t  Peaops,  rocks  ; 


hmd  or  place, 
keag,  h  place  of. 


922  ROWLS^BLIND-WILL.  [Boos  m. 

iTOo-Mu^Sne,  ktdt^-deMdSffdtj  igv-mdk,  fteefodk^  noaVftee,  ibne-dk^  •noo9\ 

In  speaking  of  the  New  Hampdiire  aacbenaiy  it  was  not  intended  tiiat  so 
conspicuous  a  chief  as  Bowls  shottkL  have  been  silently  passed  over,  and 
therefore  we  will  give  him  a  place  here.  This  chief  has  of  late  years  become 
noted,  from  the  ctroumstance  of  his  name's  being  found  to  the  celebrated 
fFhedtffright  deed  of  1629.  That  deed,  it  maybe  proper  to  remark,  purported 
to  have  j£een  given  by  Paaaamaway^  Runaawdt^  JFthamownomt^  and  jRowU, 
The  tract  of  countiy  conveyed  was  included  between  the  Pascataqua  and 
Merrimack  Rivers, and  bounded  inland  by  aline  from  <* Pawtucket"  Falls 
in  the  latter,  and  Newichawannok  in  the  former.  It  is  pretty  certain,  now, 
that  these  sachems  gave  no  such  deed  at  the  time  specified. 

RowLs  was  sachem  of  the  Newichawannoks,  and  his  dwelling-place  was 
upon  the  north  side  of  the  Pascataqua,  not  hr  from  Quampeajgan  Falls,  in 
Berwick,  then  Kittery.  ^  In  1643^  he  conveyed  the  lands  of  hb  vicinity  to 
Humphrey  Oiadboum;  and  others  afterwards,  to  Spmoar;  the  former  being 
the  earliest  Indian  deed  found  upon  our  records.  It  is  certain  that  all  the 
Indians  upon  the  river  to  its  mouth,  were  his  sufcgects,  thou|rfi  he  was  under 
P&ssaconaway.''f  Mr.  Huhbard  t  says,  **  There  was  within  Uie  compass  of  the 
seven  years  now  current,  [about  1670,]  a  sagamore  about  Kittary,  called 
Binds  or  BoUes:  who  laving  very  sick,  and  becurid,  [being  an  old  man,)  he  ex- 
pected some  of  the  English  that  seized  upon  his  land,  should  have  shown 
him  that  civility,  as  to  have  given  him  a  visit  in  his  aged  infirmities  and  sick- 
ness. It  matters  not  much  whether  it  was  totally  neglected  or  not ;  to  be 
«ure  at  the  last,  he  sent  for  the  chiefs  of  the  town  and  desiied  a  fiivor  of  them, 
viz.  that  though  he  might,  as  he  said,  challenge  [claim]  all  the  plantation  for 
his  own,  where  they  dwelt,  that  yet  they  would  please  to  sell  or  give  him  a 
small  tract  of  land,  possibly  an  hundred  or  two  of  acres,  and  withall  desired 
it  miffht  be  recorded  in  the  town  book,  as  a  public  act,  that  so  his  children, 
which  he  left  behind,  might  not  be  turned  out,  like  vagabonds,  as  destitute  of 
an  habitation  amongst,  or  near  the  English,  adding  this  as  a  reason :  That  he 
knew  there  would  shortly  fall  out  a  war  between  the  Indians  and  the  E^nglish, 
all  over  the  countiy,  and  that  the  Indians  at  the  first  should  prevail,  and  do 
much  mischief  to  the  English,  and  kill  many  of  them :  But  after  the  third 
year,  or  aiier  three  years,  all  the  Indians  which  so  did,  should  be  rooted  out, 
and  utterfy  deBtroyecL"  This  account,  the  same  author  says,  **  is  reported  by 
Msi.  Waidrony  Mr.  Juhua  MooAf,  Capt»  JFVm<,  that  live  upon,  or  near  the 
place." 

A  chi^f  named  Mind^^unU  was  successor  to  BoUs,  and  in  PkSl^s  war  served 
the  English.  Why  the  word  Uind  was  prefixed  to  his  name  is  not  mentioned, 
but  probably  he  had  lost  an  eye. 

In  1677,  the  wretched  expedient  vras  resorted  to  by  the  whites,  of  employing 
the  Mohawks  against  the  Tarratines,  and  two  messengers,  Majors  Pinawn 
and  Bkhards,  were  despatched  to  their  country.  The^  were  kindly  received 
by  them,  and  promised  their  asnstance.  ^Accordingly  some  parties  of 
them  came  down  the  country,  about  the  middle  of  March,  and  the  first 
alarm  was  given  at  Amuskeeg  Falls ;  where  the  son  of  WonoUmsd  being 
hunting,  discovered  15  Indians  on  the  other  side,  who  called  to  him  in  a  lan- 
guage which  he  did  not  understand;  upon  which  he  fled,  and  they  fired 
near  30  guns  at  him  without  effect.  Presently  afber  this  they  were  discovered 
in  the  woods  near  Ooohecho.  Migor  Waldnon  sent  out  eight  of  his  Indians, 
vrhereof  Blind-itnU  was  one,  to  make  fUrther  dtsooveiy.  They  were  all 
surprised  together  by  a  company  of  the  Mohawks ;  two  or  three  escapred, 
the  others  were  either  killed  or  taken.  Jftll  was  dragged  away  by  his  hair ; 
and  being  wounded,  perished  in  the  woods,  on  a  neck  of  land,  formed  by  the 
confluence  of  Cochecho  and  Ising-giass  Rivers,  which  still  bears  the  name 
of  BlindrvnWs  Neck.''§    Such  were  the  exploits  of  the  allies  of  the  English 

•  WUlieMsmes  Main^,  i.  513.  t  WWioMiuon,  i.  460.  %  Indian  Wan,  u.  81 . 

^  Bdknap,  HisU  N.  H.  i.  125. 
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at  this  time;  nor  do  we  find  that  any  othera  were  performed  of  a  different 
character.  Notwithstanding,  the  same  miserable  policy  was  talked  of  a^ain 
about  nine  yean  after ;  but  we  do  not  learn  that  it  was  carried  mto  practice. 

It  was,  perhaps,  at  the  time  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  that  the  Nar- 
nwanset  cnief  Peuacui  was  miudered,  as  has  been  mentioned* 

We  had  not  thus  long  delayed  our  notice  of  one  <^  the  most  renowned 
chiefs,  but  from  the  untoward  circumstance  of  having  mislaid  a  valuable 
communication  concerning  hiauj  The  sachem  of  whom  we  are  now  to 
speak  was  known  among  the  French  by  the  name  of  JSTeKombiouitf  but 
among  the  English  he  was  called 

AssACAMBUiT,!  and  JhmiieomhuU^  This  chief  was  as  fidthful  to  the 
French  as  one  of  their  own  nation ;  and  our  account  of  him  begins  ui  1696^ 
when,  with  IbervUU  and  the  &mous  Mantifmv,  he  rendered  important  service 
in  the  reduction  of  the  English  Fort  St.  Johns,  30  November,  of  tbat  year. 
Being  apprized  of  the  approach  of  the  French  and  Indians,  the  fLnflisb  sent 
out  99  men  to  oppose  them,  who,  on  the  $28,  were  met  and  attacked  by  a  part 
of  Ibenitie^s  army,  under  MmUigmf  and  Mscmnbioui^  and  defeated  with  the 
loss  of  55  men.  On  the  night  Mfore  St  Johns  capitulated,  IbenilU,  with 
MscambiouU  as  his  second,  at  the  head  of  30  men,  made  a  sally  to  bum  one 
part  of  the  town,  while  WMum  and  Jlfoii%r^,  with  60  others,  were  ordered 
to  fire  it  at  another  point    Both  parties  succeeded.  § 

In  1699,  he  is  noticed  for  some  cruelty,  which,  it  was  said,  he  inflicted  upon 
a  child,  named  HnomoMin  RouBt.  He  having  ordered  it  to  carry  something  to 
the  water  side,  it  cried ;  he  took  a  stick  and  struck  her  down,  and  she  lay 
for  deadL  He  then  threw  her  into  the  water,  but  she  was  'saved  by  another 
Indian.  She  was  an  English  captive,  and  was  soon  after  restored.  This 
account  was  handed  Dr.  MaJther^  by  one  who  had  iust  returned  from  Casco 
Bay,  where  he  had  been  to  hold  a  treaty  with  the  Indians.  The  account 
closes  in  these  words :  **  This  ^^ssacomluU  hath  killed  and  taken  this  war, 
(they  tell  me,|  150  men,  women  and  children.    A  bloody  Devil."  |l 

It  is  said  that  JMouxu,  JVanvrngtmety  and  AsaaambuUj  were  <*  three  of  the 
most  valiant  and  puissant  sachems  "  of  the  eastIT  Their  attack  upon  the  fort 
at  Casco,  in  August,  1703,  has  been  mentioned.**  In  1704,  some  of  the  Abe- 
naquis,  having  established  themselves  in  Newfoundland,  were  attacked  by  the 
English,  and  some  of  them  killed.  Whereupon  they  applied  to  Governor 
VaudnuU  for  asnstance  to  repel  them,  and  he  sent  Mimgmf  with  a  few 
Canadians,  who  joined  themselves  with  about  50  Abenaquis  under  AeM»mfr»- 
ouUj  and  attacked  the  English  with  great  success.  They  pillaged  and  burnt 
one  fort,  and  took  many  prisoners,  ff 

In  1705,  M,  Subercase,  having  succeeded  M,  BrouShn  in  the  government 
of  Newfoundland,  endeavored  to  make  thorough  work  with  the  remaining 
English  there.  Their  success  was  nearly  complete,  and  here  again  JSTescam- 
hoSiU  is  noticed  as  acting  a  conspicuous  part  Subarcaa^a  army  consisted  of 
400  men4t  id  all,  and  they  set  out  fi:om  Placentia  15  January,  upon  sdow- 
shoes,  with  20  days'  provisions.  They  suffered  much  from  the  ngor  of  the 
weather,  and  did  not  fall  upon  the  English  until  the  26,  which  was  at  a  place 
called  Rebou.  They  next  took  Petit  Havre.  At  St  Johns  they  found  some 
resistance,  where  the  English  now  had  two  forts,  which  were  supplied  with 
cannon  and  mortars,  and,  after  losing  five  men  in  killed  and  wounded,  were 
obliged  to  raise  the  siege,  in  consequence  of  want  of  powder ;  having  dam- 
aged mudi  of  what  they  brought  with  them  in  wadmg  rivers.  They  next 
attacked  Forrillon  and  took  it  §|    This  was  5  March.    Here  was  also  a  fort, 

*  See  B.  II.  p.  68.  note  § .  t  From  Rev.  Bfr.  Felt,  of  Hamilton.        i  PenhaUau). 

$  CharUcoiXf  \u  193.  11  Macnalia,  vii.  95.      .  IT  PenhaUoio,  6. 

*»  Pa^  10*,  Kb.  iii.  tt  CkarUvoix,  ii.  294. 

It  This  is  according  to  ChaHevoiXf  but  Penhallow  says  500,  and  Afupach,  (Hist.  Newfound 
hod,  123.)  oAoirf  500.    CharUooix  is,  doubtless,  nearest  the  truth. 

$9  Le  BouTgfid  briU^,  aprit  quoi  Montiony,  qui  avoit  ameni  h  cette  acjMUion  itrnJUiiU 
NBSCAMBiouiT,y7i<  drtachd  a^ee  le*  sauoageSf  et  ttne  partie  des  CamadierUf  peur  oiler  du  c6U 
de  Corbomdtrey  et  de  Bonnerisie,  arte  order  de  bruler  et  de  ddtrtdre  toute  le  cdt^,  ce  qu^U 
tsieuta  sans  perdrt  ttn  teul  hommef  tant  la  terreur  itoU  granie  jtanmi  Um  Anglou,  N. 
France,  ii.  300. 
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into  which  the  inhabitants  at  first  retired,  and  endeavored  to  defend  themselveay 
but  soon  surrendered  prisoners  of  war.*  a 

Not  long  after  these  services  JVejcomiiofitt  sailed  for  France,  and  in  170S 
visited  his  majesty,  King  Louis  XIV,  at  Versailles.  Here,  among  other  emi- 
nent personages,  he  became  known  to  the  historian  Charlevoix,  f  The 
kinff  having  presented  him  an  elegant  sword,  he  is  reported  to  have  said, 
holding  up  his  hand,  ^^TTns  hand  has  dam  one  kundrtd  and  forty  of  your  me^u- 
ttfs  enemiea  in  JSTew  England ; "  {  and  that  whereupon,  the  King  forthwi^ 
knighted  him,  and  orderod  that  henceforth  a  pension  of  eight  livres  a  day  be 
allowed  him  for  life. 

^aeambiouU  returned  to  America  in  1707,  and  the  next  year  accompanied 
Rouville  to  attack  Haverhill  in  Massachusetts.  The  French  had  intended  a 
much  more  formidable  conquest,  and  had  engaged  bands  of  Indians  from 
four  nations  to  cooperate  with  them,  and  all  were  to  rendezvous  at  Lake 
Nikisipique,  as  tbey  called  Winnipesauke  or  Wlnnipisiogee.  But  all  except 
the  Algonquins  and  Abenaquis  under  J^/iucamhioidtj  having  fidled  and  deserted 
them,  they  were  on  the  point  of  abandoning  their  enteiprise  altogether. 
HavinKinade  known  their  situation  to  Governor  Faud^^eutZ,  and  requested 
his  orders,  he  directed,  that  though  all  the  Indians  deserted  them,  they  should 
not  give  over  the  expedition.  Ims  ChaUlans  having  communicated  this  intel- 
ligence to  the  Indians,  they  entreated  him  to  lead  them  forward,  and  said  they 
would  follow  him  wherever  he  chose  to  go. 

From  Nikisipique  they  marched,  at  last,  with  300  men,  fell  upon  Haver- 
hill,$  and  sackea  it  lUhe  attack  was  made,  sun  about  an  hour  high,  29 
August,  1708.  llie  contest  was  short  as  the  opposition  was  feeble.  The 
English  lost  about  100  persons  by  this  irruption,  40  or  50  of  whom  were 
killed  at  Haverhill.  JSTescamXnoiJtU^  in  this  afiair,  fought  by  the  side  of  the 
commander-in-chief,  and  performed  prodigies  of  valor  with  the  sword  which 
he  brought  from  France. 

Having  burned  the  fort  and  many  of  the  buildings  in  the  village,!  they 
began  to  retrace  their  steps,  with  precipitation.  The  English,  having  rallieo, 
formed  an  ambush  m  the  edge  of^the  woods,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
the  town,  attacked  them  vigorouslv,  killing  and  wounding  manv  of  them.  In 
the  ambush  were  60  or  70  Engliso,  who,  after  hanging  upon  their  flanks  for 
near  an  hour,  retreated.  In  this  last  affiiir  the  French  sulBfered  most  In 
both  encounters,  18  men  were  wounded,  three  Indians  and  five  Frenchmen 
killed.  In  the  ambush  fell  Hertd  of  Chambly,  and  Vercheresy  both  officers  of 
experience ;  and  the  renowned  »^aeambuU,  as  though,  elsewhere,  like  ^ehU' 
lea,  invulnerable,  was  wounded  by  a  shot  in  the  foot.  This  last  attack  had 
the  happy  effect  of  immediately  restoring  many  of  the  prisoners. 

From  1706  to  1727,  we  hear  nothing  of  ^ssacambuU.  In  June  of  the  latter 
year,  his  death  is  recorded,  accompanied  with  a  short  account  of  him,  in  a 
newspaper  of  that  time.  Men  don  is  made,  among  other  things,  that,  like 
Hercules,  he  had  a  ^famous  club"  which  he  always  carried  with  him,  on 
which  were  98  notches,  denoting  the  number  of  *<  English  "  he  had  killed ; 
that  he  was  knighted  while  in  France,  the  insignia  of  which,  on  his  return 
home,  he  wore  upon  his  breast  in  large  letters.  In  this  newspaper  commu- 
nication he  is  styled  **  Old  EaeamJmUj"  <*  formerly  the  principu  sagamore  of 
(the  now  dispersed)  tribe  of  the  Saco  or  Pizwacket  Indians."  He  probably 
went  to  reside  among  the  St  Francis  tribe  about  1700.  He  was  restless  when 
there  was  no  war,  and  our  account  says,  **  when  there  was  something  of  a 
prospect  of  settled  peace,  about  30  years  ago,  [1700,]  he  marched  oflT  the 

*  Annath,  124.  t  Hist.  Geo.  de  la  Nout.  France,  ii.  3S6. 

X  PenfuUlow.  40.  This  mutt  be,  we  think,  a  great  mtsrepreeentation  of  his  real  speeoh, 
as  subsequent  details  will  lead  one  to  suppose.    Perhaps  he  might  have  sBsd/orty. 

^  "  Ba  prirent  alors  U  parti  tU  marcher  contrt  vn  vUlagt  appdU  Ha wrkuil,  eompoti  de 
mntcinq  h  trenU  tnaUoru  Uen  bAHtf  avec  un  fort,  oit  to^aU  legouoemew.  Ce  fort  avoU  une 
garrison  de  trerUe  soldats.et  Uyen  acoit  au  moins  dix  dans  ehM/ue  maisonJ' 

I  Charlevoix  says,  "  Toutee  let  maisoru  se  d^/endirent  ausH  tris-bien,  ei  eureut  le  mime 
sort,  IPy  evt  envv^n  cent  Angloit  de  tuis  dans  ces  diffirenUs  attaques  ;  phtsieurs  autres,  ^ 
uUendirent  trop  tard  h  sortir  du  fort  et  des  maisonSf  y  farent  brdfes."  None  of  the  English 
accounts  mention  this,  and  it  was  doubtless  supposition,  without  foundation  in  fact 
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ground  as  a  disbanded  officer,  left  his  brethren  and  traveUed  towards  the  Mis* 
Bissippi,  where  he  was  constantly  engaged  in  wars,  and  never  heard  of  till 
the  last  &11  he  returned  to  those  [eastern]  parts."  This  was  probably  the 
report  among  the  English  of  New  JGnsland ;  but  in  truth  he  was  with  the 
French  in  Canada,  as  we  have  seen.  Had  Perhaixow  published  bis  IifDiAH 
Wars  one  year  later,  he  would  not,  probably,  have  closed  his  account  as  he 
did  concerning  him.  He  says  tha^  at  his  return  from  France,  he  was  so 
exalted  that  he  treated  his  countrvmen  in  the  most  haughty  and  arrosant 
manner,  *^  murdering  one  and  stabbing  another,  which  so  exasperated  those 
of  their  relations,  that  they  sought  revenge,  and  would  have  instantly  exe- 
cuted it,  but  that  he  fled  his  countiy,  and  never  returned  after." 


CHAPTER  XL 

DeatruUian  rf  Deafield,  tmd  eofiimty  of  Reverend  John  Williams  and  JamUiff 

SoMZTfMfS  in  a  volume^  and  sometimes  in  a  pamphlet,  the  narrative  of 
this  aftair  had  often  been  given  to  the  world  previous  to  1774,  by  one  of  the 
principal  actors  in  it,  whose  name  is  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  and 
which  is  doubtless  familiar  to  every  reader  of  New  England  legends.  The 
edition  of  Mr.  WiUiam^s  work,  out  of  which  1  take  this,  was  prepared  by  the 
renowned  New  England  annalist,  the  Reverend  Thomas  Priivot^  and  was  the 
5th,  printed  at  Boston  ^  by  John  Boult^  next  door  to  the  Thru  Daoeg  in  Marl- 
borough Street,  1774."    It  was  a  closely  printed  8vo.  pamphlet  of  70  pages. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  relate  some  important  facts  of  historical  vuue 
before  proceeding  witn  the  narrative.  As  at  several  other  times,  the  plan 
was  laid  early  in  170!i,  in  Canada,  for  laying  waste  the  whole  English  fron- 
tier, but  like  former  and  later  plans,  laid  m  that  region,  this  but  partially 
succeeded.  Though  the  eastern  setdements  from  Casco  to  Wells  were 
destroyed,  and  130  people  killed  and  captivated,  the  summer  before,  yet  the 
to>vus  on  the  Connecticut  had  neglected  their  precautionary  duty.  And 
although  Governor  Dvdky  of  Massachusetts  had  but  little  while  before  been 
notified  of  the  design  of  the  French,  yet  it  was  impossible  to  guard  the 
eastern  coast  against  the  attack.  Deerfteld  bad  been  palisaded  and  20 
soldiers  placed  in  it,  but  had  been  (quartered  about  in  difierent  houses,  and, 
entirely  forgetting  their  duty  as  soldiers,  were  surprised  with  the  rest  of  the 
town.  The  snow  was  deep,  which  gave  the  enemy  an  ea^  entrance  over 
the  pickets.  The  French  were  commanded  by  EMd  dt  MwvilUj  but  the 
comtuanders  of  the  Indians  remain  unknown. 

Mr.  WiUiams  thus  begins  his  narrative :  **  On  Tuesday  the  29th  of  Feb- 
ruaiy,  1703-4,  not  long  before  break  of  day,  the  enemy  came  in  like  a  flood 
upon  us ;  our  watch  l^inff  unfaithful :  an  evil,  whose  awful  effects,  in  a  sur- 

Erizul  of  our  fort,  should  oespeak  all  watchmen  to  avoid,  as  they  would  not 
ring  the  charee  of  blood  upon  themselves.  They  came  to  my  house  in  the 
beginning  of  the  onset,  and  by  their  violent  endeavors  to  break  open  doors 
and  windows,  with  axes  and  hatchets,  awakened  me  out  of  sleep ;  on  which 
I  leaped  out  of  bed,  and  running  towards  the  door,  perceivea  the  enemy 
making  their  entrance  into  the  house.  I  called  to  awaken  two  soldiers  in 
the  chamber ;  and  returning  toward  my  bedside  for  my  arms,  the  enemy 
immediateljT  brake  into  my  room,  I  judge  to  the  number  of  20,  with  painted 
faces,  and  hideous  acclamations.  I  reached  up  my  hands  to  the  bed-tester^ 
for  my  pistol,  uttering  a  shi»rt  petition  to  God,  en>ecting  a  present  passage 
through  the  valley  of  the  shaaow  of  death."  ''Taking  down  my  pistol,  I 
cocked  it,  and  put  it  to  the  breast  of  the  first  Indian  who  came  up ;  but  my 
pistol  missing  fire,  I  was  seized  by  3  Indians  who  disarmed  me,  and  bound 
me  naked,  as  I  was,  in  my  shirt,  and  so  I  stood  for  near  the  space  of  an 
hour."  Meanwhile  the  work  of  destruction  and  pillage  was  carried  on  with 
great  fury.    One  of  the  three  who  captured  Mr.  friUiams  was  a  captain. 
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against  whom,  bays  our  captive,  ''the  iudgmeot  of  God  did  not  long  dumber: 
for  by  sun-rising  he  recetred  a  mortal  shot  from  my  next  neighbora  house.'' 
This,  thouffh  not  a  garrison,  and  containing  but  seven  men,  withstood  the 
efforts  of  the  300  French  and  Indiana  which  now  beset  them.  Tiiat  house 
remains  to  this  day,  bearing  upon  its  front  door  the  marks  of  the  liatchet* 

After  about  two  hours  the  enemy  took  up  their  march  firom  the  town, 
having  plundered  and  burnt  it,  and  put  47  persons  to  death,  including  those 
killed  in  making  defence.  Mrs.  H^Uiami  naving  lately  lain  in,  was  feeble, 
which,  without  the  scene  now  acting  before  her,  rendered  her  case  hopeless; 
biit  to  this  was  added  the  most  uiocking  murders  in  her  presence— two 
of  her  children  were  taken  to  the  door  and  killed,  also  a  black  woman  be« 
longing  to  the  family. 

**  Al^ut  sun  an  hour  high,"  continues  the  redeemed  captive,  ''we  were  all 
carried  out  of  the  house  for  a  march,  and  saw  many  of  the  houses  of  my 
neighbors  in  flames,  perceiving  the  whole  fort,  one  house  excepted,  to  be 
taken !"  "  We  were  carried  over  the  river,  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  about 
a  mile  from  my  house,  where  we  found  a  great  number  of  our  christian 
neighbors,  men,  women,  and  children,  to  the  number  of  100 ;  nineteen  of 
whom  were  aften/i^u^  murdered  by  the  way,  and  two  starved  to  death  near 
Coos,  in  a  time  of  freac  scarcity,  or  fiunine,  the  savages  underwent  there. 
When  we  came  to  the  foot  of  our  mountain,  they  took  away  our  shoes,  and 
gave  us  Indian  shoes,  to  prepare  us  for  our  journey."  The  army  had  left 
tneir  packs  at  this  place,  and  while  they  were  getting  ready  to  decamp,  the 
few  English  that  had  escaped  at  the  town,  and  a  few  from  Hatfield,  who  had 
been  notified  of  the  &te  of  Deerfield  by  one  or  twO;  who  had  escaped  there, 
pursued,  and  in  a  meadow  between  the  town  and  the  main  body,  met  a  party 
of  the  enemy,  and  a  sharp  fight  ensued.  The  small  band  of  Englishmen 
did  not  retreat  until  the  main  body  under  RownOe  were  about  to  encircle 
them,  and  then  they  left  nine  of  their  number  slain.  Such  was  the  success 
of  the  English  in  t)ie  beginning  of  the  fiffht,  that,  fearing  a  defeat,  RouviUe 
had  ordered  the  captives  to  be  put  to  deaUi ;  but,  fbrtunately,  the  bearer  of 
the  fatal  message  was  killed  by  the  way. 

Three  hundred  miles  of  a  trackless  wilderness  was  now  to  be  traversed, 
and  that  too  at  a  season  of  all  others  the  most  to  be  dreaded;  boughs  of 
trees  formed  the  beds  of  enceirUe  women  and  littie  children  for  40  days, 
which  was  the  time  taken  for  the  joumev.  The  first  day's  journey  was  but 
about'^four  miles,  and  although  one  child  was  killed,  in  general  the  children 
were  treated  well ;  probably,  the  historians  say,  that  by  delivering  them  at 
Canada,  the  Indians  would  receive  a  valuable  ransom  for  them.    Mr.  WiUicanM 

Cceeds :  "  God  made  the  heathen  so  to  pity  our  children,  that  though  they 
several  wounded  persons  of  their  own  to  carry  upon  their -shoulders, 
for  90  miles  before  they  came  to  the  river,  [the  Connecticut  30  miles  above 
Deerfield,]  yet  they  carried  our  children,  uncapable  of  traveling,  in  then 
arms,  and  upon  their  shouldiers." 

At  the  first  encampment  some  of  the  Vidians  got  drunk  vrith  liquor  they 
found  at  Deerfield,  and  in  their  rage  killed  Bfr.  WUlUm^s  negro  man,  and 
caused  the  escape  of  a  Mr.  .Alexander,  in  the  mominff  Mr.  irtUiamB  was 
ordered  before  the  commander-in-chie^  (he  conmderinghim  the  principal  of 
the  captives,)  and  ordered  to  inform  the  other  captives,  that  if  any  more  at- 
tempted to  escape,  the  rest  should  be  put  to  death.  In  the  second  day's  march 
occurred  the  death  of  Mrs.  WUUamBj  the  affecting  account  of  which  we  will  eive 
nearly  in  the  language  of  her  husband.  At  the  upper  part  of  Deerfield 
meadow  it  became  necessary  to  cross  Green  River.  The  Indian  that  cap- 
tured Mr.  Williams  was  unwilling  that  he  should  speak  to  the  other  captives ; 
but  on  the  morning  of  the  second  day,  that  Indian  captain  being  appointed 
to  command  in  the  rear,  he  had  another  master  put  over  him,  wno  not  only 
allowed  him  to  speak  to  others,  but  to  walk  with  his  wife,  and  asrist  her  along. 
This  was  their  last  meeting,  and  she  very  calmly  told  him  that  her  strength 
was  failing  &st,  and  that  he  would  soon  lose  her.    She  spoke  no  discoura- 

*  See  Col.  Hotft's  Anl.  H'rsear.  which,  we  are  glad  lo  observe,  is  the  best  volume  of  New 
Eii^lauil  Iiidiuii  warst  llial  h.u  vet  apj^^ared. 
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ging  words,  or  complained  of  the  hardness  of  her  fortune.  The  company 
soon  came  to  a  halt,  and  Mr.  ffiUiomu^t  old  master  resumed  his  former 
station,  and  ordered  him  into  the  van,  and  his  wife  was  obliged  to  travel 
unaided.  They  had  now  arrived  at  Green  River,  as  we  have  related.  This 
they  passed  by  wading,  although  the  current  was  veiy  rapid,  (which  was  the 
cause,  no  doubt,  of  its  not  being  fix)zen  over,)  and  about  two  feet  -in  depth. 
After  passmff  this  river,  they  had  to  ascend  a  steep  mountain.  '^Nosooner,'' 
says  Mr.  WuUamSf  *'had  I  overcome  the  difficulty  of  that  ascent,  but  I  was 
permitted  to  sit  down,  and  be  unburthened  of  my  pack.  I  sat  pitying  those 
Who  were  behind,  and  intreated  my  master  to  let  me  go  down  and  help  my 
wile ;  but  he  reftised.  I  asked  each  of  the  prisoners,  as  they  passed  by  me, 
after  her,  and  heard,  that  passing  through  the  above  said  river,  she  fell  down 
and  was  plunged  all  over  m  the  water ;  after  which  she  travelled  not  far, 
for  at  the  foot  of  that  mountain,  the  cruel  and  bloodthirsty  savage  who  took 
her  slew  her  with  his  hatchet  at  one  stroke."  The  historians  have  left  us  no 
record  of  the  character  of  this  lady,  but  fVom  ike  account  left  us  by  her 
husband,  she  was  a  most  amiable  companion.  She  was  the  only  daughter  of 
Reverend  EUazar  MaOi/OTf  minister  of  Northampton,  by  his  wife  flsther, 
daughter  of  Reverend  John  ffarham,  who  came  from  England  in  1630. 

The  second  night  was  spent  at  an  encampment  in  the  northerly  part  of 
what  is  now  Bernardstown,  and  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  day  a  young 
woman  and  child  were  killed  and  scalped.  At  this  camp  a  council  was  helu 
upon  the  propriety  of  putting  Mr.  ffUhams  to  death,  but  his  master  prevailed 
on  the  rest  to  save  his  life ;  S>r  the  reason,  no  doulrt,  that  he  should  receive 
a  high  price  for  his  ransom.  The  fourth  day  brought  them  to  Connecticut 
River,  about  30  miles  above  Deerfield.  Here  the  wounded,  children  and  bag- 
gage were  put  into  a  kind  of  sleigh,  and  passed  veith  &cUity  upon  the  river. 
Every  day  ended  the  suffering  and  captivity  of  one  or  more  of  the  prisoners. 
The  case  of  a  young  woman  named  Mary  Brooks,  was  one  to  excite  excess- 
ive pity,  and  it  is  believed,  that  had  the  Indians  been  the  sole  directors  of  the 
captives,  such  cases  could  hardly  have  occurred.  This  young  woman,  being 
enceinte,  and  walking  upon  the  ice  in  the  river,  often  fell  down  upon  it, 
probably  with  a  burthen  upon  her;  which  caused  premature  labor  the  fol- 
lowing night  Being  now  unfitted  for  the  journey,  her  master  deliberately 
told  her  she  must  be  put  to  death.  With  great  composure  she  got  liberty  of 
hun  to  go  and  take  leave  of  her  minister.  She  told  him  she  was  not  afraid  of 
death,  and  after  some  cons<riing  conversation,  she  returned  and  was  executed! 
This  was  March  8. 

At  the  mouth  of  a  river  since  known  as  JftUiama^s  River,  upon  a  Sunday,  the 
captives  were  permitted  to  assemble  around  their  minister,  and  he  preached  a 
sermon  to  them  from  Lam.  L  l^.  At  the  mouth  of  White  River  RownUe  divided 
his  force  into  several  parties,  and  they  took  different  routes  to  the  St  Lawrence. 

In  a  few  instances  the  captives  were  purchased  of  the  Indians,  by  the 
French,  and  the  others  were  at  the  different  lodges  of  the  Indians. 

During  his  captivity,  Mr.  fftUiamu  visited  various  places  on  the  St  Law- 
rence. At  Montreal  he  was  humanely  treated  by  Governor  VaudreuiL  In 
his  interviews  with  the  French  Jesuits  he  uniformly  found  them  using  every 
endeavor  to  convert  him  and  others  to  their  religion.  However,  most  of  the 
captives  remained  steady  in  the  Protestant  fuith.  And  in  1706,  fifty-seven 
of  them  were  by  a  flag-ship  conveyed  to  Boston.  A  considerable  number 
remained  in  Canada,  and  never  returned,  among  whom  was  Eunice  WtUiams, 
daughter  of  the  minister.  She  became  a  firm  catholic,  married  an  Indian, 
b^  whom  she  had  several  children,  and  spent  her  days  in  a  wigwam.  She 
visited  Deerfield  with  her  Indian  husband,  dressed  in  Indian  style,  and  was 
kindly  received  by  her  friends.  All  attempts  to  regain  her  were  ineffectuaL 
Reverend  Eleazer  HWiams,  late  a  missionary  to  the  Greenbay  Indians,  is  a 
descendant    He  was  educated  bv  the  friends  of  missions  in  New  England. 

In  the  History  of  Canada  by  Uunievoix,  the  incursions  undertaken  bv  the 
French  and  Indians  are  ffenerally  minutely  recorded ;  but  this  against  Deer- 
field he  has  unaccountably  summed  up  in  a  dozen  lines  of  his  work.  The 
following  is  the  whole  passage : 

In  the  end  of  autunm,  17(^  the  English,  despauring  of  securing  the  In- 
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dians,  made  Bcvenl  excursions  into  their  country,  and  manacred  all  such  as 
they  could  surprise.  Upon  this,  the  chiefs  demanded  aid  of  M.  dt  FaudrtuUf 
and  he  sent  them  during  the  winter  250  men  under  the  command  of  the 
Sieur  HerUl  dc  Bawnlitj  a  reformed  lieutenant,  who  took  the  place  of  his 
already  renowned  father,  whose  age  and  infirmities  prevented  his  under- 
taking such  great  expeditions.  Four  others  of  his  children  accompanied 
JRouvilU^  who  in  their  tour  surprised  the  English,  killed  many  of  them,  and 
made  140  of  them  prisoners.  The  French  lost  but  three  soldiers,  and  some 
savages,  but  Bouviue  was  himself  wounded* 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

Various  inddentt  in  Ike  history  of  the  J<eio  England  Indians,  emhraeimg  sewtnd 
important  events,  with  a  sequel  to  »ome  preoious  memoirs. 

He  felt  hia  life's  blodd  fteesiof  fast ; 

He  fnup«d  hb  bow,  hb  lanee,  and  ittel ; 
He  WM  or  Wampuaoag't  ]m(. 

To  die  were  e9My  —  not  to  yinld. 
His  eye*  were  fixed  upon  the  sky } 

He  gasped  as  on  tbe  fround  lie  fell ; 
None  but  hia  foes  to  see  him  die  •*  ^ 

Nooe  but  his  Ibes  his  death  to  tell. 

Tbs  performances  of  one  Comdius,  <<the  Dutchman,"  in  Philip's  war,  are 
▼ery  obscurely  noticed  in  the  histories  of  the  times,  none  of  them  giving  us 
even  his  surname ;  and  we  have,  in  a  former  chapter,  given  the  amount  of 
what  has  before  been  published.  I  am  now  able  to  add  concerning  him,  that 
his  name  was  Comdius  Consert ;  that  the  last  time  he  went  out  against  the 
Indians,  he  served  about  six  weeks ;  was  captain  of  the  forlorn  hope  in  the 
Quabaog  expedition,  in  the  autumn  of  the  first  year  of  Philip's  war;  marched 
also  to  Groton  and  Chelmsford,  and  was  discharged  from  service,  ^  being 
readv  to  depart  the  country,"  OctoI)er  13,  1675.  It  was  proltably  in  his 
Quabaog  expedition  that  he  committed  the  barbarotis  exploit  upon  **  an  old 
Indian,"  the  account  of  which  has  been  given ;  it  was  doubtless  during  the 
same  expedition,  which  appears  to  have  terminated  in  September,  that  ^  he 
brought  round  five  Indians  to  Boston,"  who,  being  cast  into  prison,  were 
afterwards  <<  delivered  to  Mr.  Samuel  Shrimfton,  to  be  under  his  employ  on 
Nodd  e's  Island,"  subject  <<to  the  order  of  the  council."  I  shall  here  pass  to 
some  further  account  of  the  money  of  the  Indians. 

We  have  quoted  the  comical  account  of  the  money  of  the  Indians  of  New 
England,  by  John  Josselyn,  and  will  now  quote  the  gmphic  and  eensib'e  one 
given  by  the  unfortunate  John  Lawson^  in  his  account  of  Carolina,  of  the 
money  in  use  amonir  the  southern  Indians.  *< Their  money"  he  says,  *^ is  of 
different  sorts,  but  aU  made  of  shells,  which  are  found  on  the  coast  «f  Caro- 
lina, being  veiy  large  and  hard,  and  difficult  to  cut  Some  English  smiths 
have  tried  to  drill  this  sort  of  shell  money,  and  thereby  thought  to  get  an 
advantage,  but  it  proved  so  hard  that  nothing  could  be  gained ;"  and  Morton^ 
in  his  ^w  English  Canaan,  savs  that,  although  some  of  the  English  in  New 
England  have  tried  *' by  example  to  make  the  tike,  yet  none  hath  ever  attained 
to  anv  perfection  in  the  composure  of  them,  so  but  that  the  salvages  have 
found  a  great  difference  to  be  in  the  one  and  the  other;  and  have  known  the 
counterfeit  beads  from  those  of  their  own  making;  and  have,  and  doe  slight 
them "  Hence  the  conclusion  of  Jossdyn,  before  extracted,  namely,  that 
^  neither  Jew  nor  devil  could  counterfeit  the  money  of  the  Indians."  Mr. 
haxoson  continues :  **  The  Indians  often  make,  of  the  same  kind  of  shells  as 
those  of  which  their  money  is  made,  a  sort  of  gorget,  which  they  wear  about 

*  Ilistoire  Geiieralc  de  la  Nouv.  France,  ii.  290. 
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diana,  made  several  excursions  into  their  country,  and  massacred  all  such  as 
they  could  surprise.     Upon  this,  the  chiefs  demanded  aid  of  M.  dt  Faudreml, 
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their  necks  id  a  string;  so  it  hangs  on  their  collar,  whereon  sometimes  is 
engraven  a  cross,  or  some  odd  sort  of  fi^re  which  comes  next  in  their  lancy 
There  are  other  sorts  valued  at  a  doeskin,  yet  the  gorgets  will  someiimes  sell 
for  three  or  four  buckskins  ready  dressed.  There  be  others,  tiiat  eight  of 
them  go  readily  for  a  doeskin ;  but  the  general  and  current  species  of  all  the 
Indians  in  Carolina,  and  I  believe,  all  over  the  continent,  as  lar  as  the  hay  of 
Mexico,  is  that  which  we  call  Peak,  and  Rinoak,  but  Peak  more  especially. 
This  is  that  which  at  New  York  they  call  Wampum^  and  have  used  it  as 
current  money  amongst  the  inhabitants  for  a  great  muny  years.  Five  cubits 
of  this  purchnite  a  dressed  doeskin,  and  seven  or  eight  buy  a  dressed  buck- 
skin. To  make  this  Peak  it  cost  the  English  five  or  ten  limes  as  much  as 
they  could  get  for  it,  where  is  it  cost  the  Indians  notliing,  because  they  set 
no  value  u|>on  their  time,  and  therefore  have  no  competition  to  fear,  or  tliat 
others  will  take  its  manufacture  out  of  their  hands.  It  is  made  hy  grinding 
the  pieces  of  shell  upon  stone,  and  is  smaller  than  the  small  end  of  a  tobacco^ 
pipe,  or  large  wheat-straw.  Four  or  five  of  these  make  an  inch,  and  eveiy 
one  is  to  be  drilled  through  and  made  as  smooth  as  glass,  and  so  strung,  as 
beads  are.  A  cubit,  of  the  Indian  measure,  contains  as  much  in  length  as 
will  reach  froip  the  elbow  to  the  end  of  the  little  finger.  They  never  stand 
to  question,  whether  it  be  a  tall  man  or  a  short  one  that  measures  it.  If  this 
w»mpum-peak  be  black  or  purple,  as  some  part  of  that  shell  is,  then  it  is 
twice  the  value.  The  drilling  is  the  most  difficult  and  tedious  part  of  the 
manufacture.  It  is  done  hy  sticking  a  nail  in  a  cane  or  reed,  which  they  roll 
uplrin  their  thighs  with  their  right  hand,  while  with  their  lefl  they  npi  ly  the 
bit  of  shell  to  the  iron  point.  But  especially  in  making  their  rono^tk,  lour  of 
which  will  scarce  make  one  length  of  wampum.  Such  is  the  ntoney  of  the 
Indians,  with  which  you  may  buy  all  they  have.  It  is  their  mammon,  (us  our 
money  is  to  us,)  that  entices  and  p  -rsuades  them  to  do  any  thing,  part  with 
tlieir  captives  or  slaves,  and,  sometimes,  even  their  wives'  and  daughter^ 
chastity.  With  it  they  buy  off  murderers ;  and  whatever  a  mm  can  do  that 
is  ill,  this  wampum  will  quit  him  of,  and  make  him,  in  their  opinion,  «:ood 
and  virtuous,  though  never  so  black  before."    To  return  to  the  cliiefs. 

Qf  the  Narraganset  Indian  Corman  very  little  had  been  found  when  he  was 
noticed  l)efoie,  and  it  is  but  little  that  we  can  now  add  concerning  the 
**  cheiffe  counceller  "  of  the  ^  o'd  craAy  sachem  "  of  Niantik.  It  appears  that 
in  the  month  of  September,  1675,  Corman  was  in  Boston,  whither  he  had 
been  sent  as  an  amhassador  by  the  Narraganset  sachemtt,  and  es])ecially  by 
Nini^ret;  and  although  Ninigret  was  a  peace-maker,  and  had  not  been  any 
how  nnplicated  in  the  war  then  going  on,  yet,  such  was  the  rage  of  tiie  popu- 
lace ngainst  all  Indians,  that  it  was  not  deemed  safe  for  even  a  fHend  from 
among  them  to  walk  alone  in  the  streets  of  the  town.  On  ihe  evening  of  the 
28lh  of  Septeml)er,  as  CormaUy  now  an  old  man,  was  walking  through  one 
of  the  streets,  guarded  by  persons  on  each  side  of  hi  n,  h  certain  mise.reant, 
named  fVMiam  Smilk,  ran  furiously  against  him,  and  thus  separating  him 
from  those  about  him,  did,  by  another  motion,  strike  his  feet  from  under  him 
in  such  a  manner  that  his  head  and  slioulders  came  in  violent  contiict  with 
the  ground,  very  seriously  injuring  him.  Complaint  having  been  mH<ie  to 
the  governor  and  council,  they  had  both  SmUh  and  Corm  n  hrouiht  l>efbre 
them  the  next  dav,  and  the  charge  against  the  former  being  established  by 
the  evidence  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Ptduriruc,  who  saw  the  fact  romniitted,  **the 
court,  in  hearing  of  the  rase,  judged  it  meet  to  b^ar  due  testimony  against 
such  abuse,  and  sentence  the  said  Smith  to  pay,  as  a  fine  to  the  country,  the 
sum  of  forty  shillings,  or  be  whipt  with  ten  stripes ;  also  to  pay  the  said 
Corman  for  his  damage  the  sum  or  ten  shillings  in  money."  It  is  very  diffi<- 
( cult  to  understand  the  grounds  of  the  decision  of  the  honorable  court,  unless 
they  seriously  thought  that  the  ground  on  which  poor  old  Cormnn  fell  was 
hurt  four  times  as  much  as  he  was !  If  this  was  not  its  reason,  why  should 
forty  shillings  be  paid  to  the  (ow^trjf  imd^only  ten  to  Corman? 

As  U'W  local  and  other  histories  appear,  and  the  decaying  manuRoripts  are 

put  in  a  st'iiation  and  condition  to  be  conveniently  consultetl,  new  lights  are 

daily  reflected  on  the  dark  passages  of  our  history.    The  pres  nee  ot'jYonnnF- 

ienoo  at  the  battle  of  Pawturket,  or,  as  it  is  more  coiiunonlv  cal  ed   Pcirst?a 
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ll^ht,  has  been  auesttonecl  by  a  very  excelleut  local  historian,  Mr.  BI188,  in 
hia  history  of  Rehoboth,  but,  as  I  apprehend,  from  a  miscoDstruction  of  some 
passages  in  Hubbard's  Narrative,  especially  from  that  passage  where  it  is 
■aid  that  Nanuntenoo,  when  surprised  bv  Denison's  men,  *^wa8  divertising 
himself  with  the  recital  of  Captam  Feints  slaughter,  surprised  by  his  men  a 
few  days  beibre."  It  is  true  that  this  sentence  will  admit  of  two  construc- 
tions, either  that  the  chief  was  diverting  himself  by  recounting  to  his  men 
his  particular  acts  in  that  tragedy,  or  by  a  general  account  of  its  progress,  or 
that  they  were  diverting  him;  the  former  would  be  by  no  mpans  improbable, 
especially  if  some  of  those  about  him  had  not  been  in  the 'action,  which 
would  not  be  at  all  strange,  as  numbers  of  them  were,  doubtless,  strolling 
upon  hunting  and  other  expeditions  when  tlie  battle  was  fought  lluit 
Nanuntenoo  did  not  leave  the  Connecticut  River  until  the  ''first  week  in 
April"  cannot  be  true,  nor  by  that  loosely  stated  date  does  Hubbard  reK  r  to 
his  leaving  the  Connecticut,  bul  to  ''about  the  time"  of  his  capture.  If  he 
refers  to  the  time  of  his  leaving  the  river,  he  refers  to  his  men  also,  who,  he 
•ays,  did  not  leave  until  after  he  did ;  but  it  was  his  men  that  defeated  Peirse. 
These  are  all  the  lights  we  are  able  to  throw  on  that  great  event,  and  must 
here  leave  it  in  the  same  doubt  we  found  it,  and  which  is  ever,  most  likely, 
to  shroud  it 
It  would  be  highly  gratifying  to  be  able  to  give  sketches  of  some  of  the 

Eromiiient  English  captains,  or  others,  who  were  conspicuous  in  Indian 
istory,  but  our  design  and  limits  both  preclude  such  diffressions,  and  we 
cannot  indulge  in  but  a  few.  In  a  recent  ramble  in  the  Hill  burying-grouud, 
in  Middleborough,  I  discovered  the  |^ve  of  a  Lieutenant  Nathaniel  South- 
worth,  upon  the  head-stone  of  which  it  is  inscribed  that  he  died  January 
14,  1710,  in  his  62d  year;  he  was  therefore  about  28  in  the  time  of  Philip's 
war,  and  is,  very  probably,  the  snine  who  distinguished  himself  on  many 
occasions  under  Captain  Church.  He  lies  amonff  a  group  of  graves  of  his 
family  connections.  We  did  not  intentionally  omit  to  notice  the  death  of  his 
commander  in  another  chapter.  Colonel  Church  died  on  the  17  of  January, 
1718,  in  the  78th  vear  of  his  age,  and  lies  buried  at  Compton  in  Massa- 
chusetts. He  was  bom  at  Plymouth  in  1639,  and  not  long  after  removed  to 
Duxbury  with  his  father.*  He  was  a  housewright  by  trade,  as  were  his  father 
and  one  or  two  of  his  brothers.  How  many  he  had  I  am  not  sure,  but  Caleb 
and  Joseph  are  mentioned,  and  a  sister  who  married  an  Irish,  and  lived  in 
Compton.  In  1674  he  bought  land  of  the  government  and  removed  to 
Sogkonate,  the  then  Indian  name  of  the  tract  of  country  since  Compton. 
Here  he  was  prosperously  making  a  farm  when  Philip's  war  broke  out,  and 
was  obliged  to  quit  his  improvements.  Possessing  a  remarkably  active  mind, 
vigorous  body,  and  flowing  patriotism,  he  was  not  long  an  idle  spectator  of 
the  war,  engaging  m  it  without  reward  as  a  volunteer;^  and  our  previous 
pages  have  shown  that  he  raised  himself  to  the  chief  military  place  in  the 
countrv,  and  several  civil  offices  of  honor.  After  Philip's  war  Colonel  Church 
resided  at  Bristol,  then  at  Fall  River,  and,  lastly,  again  at  Sogkonate ;  in  each 
of  which  places  he  left  a  good  estate.  In  his  latter  years  he  had  become 
very  corpulent,  and  burdensome  to  himselfl  The  morning  before  his  death 
he  visited  his  sister,  Mrs.  Irish,  about  two  miles  from  his  residence,  on  horse- 
back ;  returning  home,  his  horse  stumbled,  and  threw  him  with  such  force 
upon  the  ground  that  a  bk)od-ve8sel  was  broken,  and  he  died  in  about  IS 
hours  after.  He  married  Mrs.  Alice  Southworth,  by  whom  he  had  five  sons 
and  one  daughter.  One  of  his  sons,  Thomas,  published  "The  Entertaininr 
History  of  Philip's  War,"  which  has  been  published  in  4to.,  8vo.,  12mo.,  ana 
is  authority  in  ail  matters  where  Church  was  himself  concerned. 

We  have  next  to  recur  to  the  subject  of  the  Indian  letters,  pending  tlie 
redemption  of  Mrs.  Rowlandson.  Those  given  in  the  third  chapter  of  this 
book  were  copied  from  a  transcript  made  at  the  time  they  were  received  from 
the  Indians,  but  a  recurrence  to  the  originals  has  supplied  the  following 
additions.  Nkpandy  when  sent  out  on  the  3  April,  16/^  as  noted  on  page 
90,  had  with  him  the  following  letter  from  Governor  Leverett: 

*  His  biographera  hare  said  that  he  was  bom  at  Duxbury ;  but  Judgo  Davis  informed  me 
that  be  was  boro  at  Plymouth,  aod  that  some  records  he  had  seen  there  were  his  authority. 
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'^  For  the  Indian  Sagamorts  and  people  that  are  in  warre  against  va, — Intelli- 
gence is  come  to  us  that  you  have  some  English,  especially  women  and 
children,  in  captivity  among  you.  We  have  therefore  sent  the  messenger 
offering  to  redeem  them,  either  for  payment  in  goods  or  vrampom,  or  by 
exchange  of  prisoners.  We  desire  your  answer  by  this  our  messenger,  what 
price  you  demand  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child,  or  if  you  will  exchange 
for  Indians.  If  you  have  any  among  you  that  can  write  your  answer  to  this 
our  message,  we  desire  it  in  writing;  and  to  that  end  have  sent  paper,  pen, 
and  incke  by  the  messenger.  If  you  lett  our  messenger  have  free  accesse  to 
you,  freedome  of  a  safe  returae,  wee  are  willing  to  doe  the  like  bv  any  mes- 
senger of  yours,  provided  he  come  unarmed,  and  carry  a  white  dag  upon  a 
staf!e,  visible  to  m  seene,  which  we  take  as  a  flagge  of  truce,  and  is  used  by 
civilized  nations  in  time  of  warre,  when  any  messengers  are  sent  in  a  way 
of  treaty,  which  we  have  done  by  our  messenger.  In  testimony  whereof  I 
have  set  to  my  hand  and  seal. 

JoHir  Lbveeett,  Qtn^. 

Boston,  31  March,  1676.    Passed  by  the  cooncil. 

EnwARD  Rawsoit,  Seerttary^ 

The  answer  returned  to  this  letter  is  that  printed  on  page  90,  which  does 
not  differ  essentially  from  the  original ;  and  the  English  at  fioston  imme- 
diately complied  with  the  request  of  the  Indians,  by  sending  two  messengers 
to  renew  the  negotiation.  0y  these  messengers  an  answer  was  returned, 
written  by  James  the  Printer,  as  follows: 

**For  the  Governor  and  Council  at  Boston: — The  Indians,  Tom  AVpenomo 
and  Peter  Tatatimmea,  hath  brought  us  letter  from  you  about  the  Englisn 
captives,  especially  for  Mrs.  Rolanson,  The  answer  is,  I  am  sorrow  that  I 
have  don  much  wrong  to  you:  and  yet,  1  say,  the  fault  is  lay  upon  you ;  for 
when  we  begun  to  quarrell  at  first  with  Plimouth  men,  I  did  not  think  that 
you  should  have  so  much  trouble  as  now  is :  therefore  I  am  willing  to  heare 
your  desire  about  the  captives.  Therefore  we  desire  you  to  sent  Mr.  Rolon- 
son  and  goodman  Kettle  ffor  their  wives)  and  these  Indians,  Tom  and  P^ter, 
to  redeeme  their  wives:  They  shall  come  and  go  verr  safely :  Whereupon, 
wee  ask  Mrs.  Rolonson,  how  much  your  husband  willing  to  give  for  you  r 
Shee  sive  on  answer,  20  pound  in  goods:  but  John  Kettel's  wife  could  not 
teL    And  the  rest,  captives,  may  be  spoken  of  hereafter." 

When  this  letter  was  taken  to  Boston,  the  governor  immediately  despatched 
another.  "To  the  Indian  Sachems  abotd  fVaehuseL — We  received  your  letter 
by  Tom  and  Peter,  which  doth  not  answer  ours  to  you ;  neither  is  it  sub- 
scribed by  the  sachems ;  nor  hath  it  any  date,  which  we  know  your  scribe, 
James  Printer,  doth  well  understand  should  be.  We  have  sent  the  said  Tom 
and  Peter  againe  to  you,  expecting  you  will,  speedily,  by  them,  give  us  a  plaine 
and  direct  answer  to  our  last  letter,  and  if  you  have  any  thing  more  to  pro- 
pound to  us,  wee  desire  to  have  it  from  you  under  your  hands,  by  these  our 
messengers,  and  you  shall  have  a  speedy  answer.  Dated  at  Boston,  28  April, 
1676."  Such  are  all  the  additions  we  are  able  to  make  to  that  memorable 
negotiation,  which  was  one  of  the  immediate  causes  of  Philip's  reverses  and 
final  overthrow. 

Of  a  chief  so  prominent  as  Madokawando,  we  are  fflad  to  be  able  at  any 
time  to  extend  our  memoir,  for,  in  our  opinion,  fow  teaders  of  any  country 
appear  to  better  advantage.  Taking  nothing  but  what  his  enemies  have  said 
of  him,  we  have  much  to  admire.  No  warrior  was  ever  more  humane  to 
prisoners  tfian  Madokav^ndo,  where  he  commanded  in  person.  He  entered 
mto  the  war  against  the  English  with  the  greatest  reluctance,  but  when  he 
had  once  ('stepped  in,"  they  found  him  no  common  foe.  Repeated  denrida- 
tions  firom  the  whites  at  length  brought  him  into  the  field ;  the  desolation  of 
York  followed ;  its  inhabitants  were  nearly  all  killed  or  led  into  captivity,  the 
particulars  of  which  we  have  already  related.  Before  Wells  be  was  not  so 
successful,  but  for  that  failure  he  is  not  accountable,  as  the  expedition  against 
it  was  under  the  direction  of  two  prominent  French  ofiicera  His  preserva- 
tion and  liberation  of  Thomas  Cobbet  were  acts  of  pure  htunanity. 
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Whether  the  expedition  against  Groton  was  under  the  imineHiate  direction 
of  Madokawando,  or  not,  we  are  not  informed,  but  it  was,  without  douht, 
executed  under  the  command  of  one  of  bis  chief  captains,  the  noted  Moxut^ 
or,  as  he  was  sometimes  called,  Toxus.  That  place  was  laid  waste  on  the 
27th  of  July,  16d4;  22  people  were  killed,  and  13  led  into  captivity.  The 
scalps  of  the  unfortunate  slam  were  said  to  have  been  presented  to  Governor 
ImUenae  by  Madokawando  himself. 

At  the  destruction  of  York  was  taken  the  family  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  JDtcmmer, 
and  our  authority  made  us  say  that  Mrs.  Dumroer  died  in  captivity,  but  we 
are  now  assured,  by  other  testimony,*  that  she  lived  to  return  out  of  captivity, 
having  been  redeemed.  For  such  termiuation  of  a  wretched  fiite  she  wa% 
no  doubt,  indebted  to  Madokawando. 

This  chief  seems  to  have  had  unlimited  control  over  the  countnr  upon  the 
Penobscot  River,  as  has  been  seen  from  what  we  have  already  be&re  stated ; 
judging  from  the  amount  of  property  paid  him,  from  time  to  time,  for  sundiy 
tracts  of  his  country.  Yet,  though  we  are  satisfied  that  the  amounts  be 
received  were  large,  still  the^  are  exprefcsed  in  such  vafue  terms  that  it  is 
impossible  to  arrive  at  an^  thmg  like  a  tolerable  notion  of  their  extent  One 
testifiei*  that,  ibr  a  certain  tract  of  land,  Madokawando  **  received  a  lar^ 
amount  of  money;"  another,  that  he  received  a  hatful;  and  a  third  states  it 
to  have  been  ^fi^haffid  of  pUcea  ofeit^hL^\ 

We  have  said  that  the  great  sachem  was  succeeded  at  his  death  by  Wiena- 
movety  and  at  the  same  time  **Mi>xiu  seemed  his  successor."  We  find  nothing 
yet  to  vary  this  statement,  but  in  explanatiou  we  would  note  that  fVenamovet 
appears  not  to  have  been  a  war  chief^  or  in  any  other  way  very  conspicuous, 
except  &«  a  counsellor ;  and  though  in  name  the  successor  of  ^acfoftouNiiu/o, 
yet  was  willing  to  let  ** fierce  Moxub^  bear  his  well-earned  title  of  chief  in 
all  matters  of  war. 

One  of  the  most  signal  exploits  ofMoxua  was  the  capture  of  Pemnutquid, 
on  the  2d  of  August,  1689.  From  this  place  his  men  led  16  of  the  English 
into  a  most  miserable  captivitv,  whence  but  very  few  ever  returned.  A  con- 
siders' le  nunilier  were  killecf  before  the  fort  was  taken,  among  whom  was 
the  worthy  Captain  Gyles;  three  other  captains  were  also  slain,  and  the  fort 
capitulated  the  second  day,  and  all  within  it  were  suffered  to  leave  it  and 
return  to  the  t'nglish  settlements  in  safety.} 

We  have  seen  that  the  chief  Bomazem  was  intrapped  and  thrown  into 

E risen  in  Boston,  in  1694.  He  wa8  also  a  prisoner  there  four  years  after, 
aving  probably  been  retained  all  this  time  to  restrain  acts  of  barbarity  on 
white  captives;  and  it  was  rumored  that  he  had  been  the  leader  at  Groton, 
which  prol)ably  had  some  influence  in  lensthening  his  captivity,  but  it  is  not 
now  a  question  who  the  leader  waK  in  that  sanguinary  exploit.  Mr.  John 
Gy'.ea  returned  c  ut  of  a  ten  years'  ca)  tivity  in  1698,  and  on  the  14th  of  Octo- 
ber of  that  year,  he  says  he  was  sent  (or  bv  Lieutenant-Governor  Stoughtonj 
to  interpret  a  conf  rence  with  Bomazem  and  other  Indians  then  in  jail.  This 
same  Mr.  Gyfet.  afterwards  captain  of  Fort  George,  went  as  interpreter  with 
Capt  in  Soiithack  in  the  province  galley  to  the  eastern  shores,  for  the  ransom 
and  exchange  of  captives.  Our  chief  was  at  this  time  exchanged,  and  the 
galley  r  turned  to  Boston  in  December,  1698. 

Whether,  upon  mere  suspicion,  injury  was  added  to  crime  in  the  case  of 
Bomazeen,  we  caimot,  upon  our  slend  r  evidence,  aver;  but  if  it  were  a  parallel 
case  to  that  of  the  seizure  and  death  of  Efi^eremet  and  HonquiJj  or,  as  others 
write  his  n*  me,  Jihanquidy  Menqwd,  &C.,  it  could  scarcely  be  surpassed  in 
atrocity.  There  are  no  facts  lo  show  that  JIhenqmd  had  been  an  enrmy  to 
the  F.ngli^h,  or,  if  an  enemy,  that  he  had  been  engaged  in  any  depredations. 
Notwithstanding  it  is  a  custom  among  som  >  tribes  of  Indians  to  obliterate 
all  rerneiitbrance  of  the  dead,  their  near  connections,  it  was  by  no  means 
common  among  all  tribes,  for  we  have  had  occasion  to  mention  manv 
instances  where  the  name  of  a  noted  chief  has  been  perpetuated,  both 

*  Grptnhafa  Eeelesiastiral  Skelrhes  of  Maine,  p.  10. 
t  The  primed  treaty  of  1742,  and  aiiihnrilies  vi  supra, 
i  Narrative  of  Jb/m  G^s,  as  published  io  our  ^*  ludian  Captivities." 
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among  the  western  as  well  as  among  the  eastern  Indians.  Menqmd  was 
killed  by  Captain  ChM  in  1696,  and  in  1725  there  was  another  chief  of  the 
same  name,  of  equal  distinction.  And  he  deserves  some  notice  in  this  place, 
as  do  many  others.  While  Captain  LovaetJl  was  on  his  march  against  the 
Pequawkets,  measures  were  being  devised  in  Boston  for  a  peace  with  the 
eastern  Indians,  There  were,  at  me  same  time,  several  Indians  there,  some 
as  pritioners  and  others  as  hostages,  and  the  English  concluded  to  send  some 
of  them  out  to  invite  their  countrymen  to  come  to  Boston  to  settle  difficulties; 
accordingly  Saquarexia  and  JW^ne,  one  a  hostage  and  the  other  a  captive, 
were  despatched  upon  that  business.  They,  *<  after  some  time,"  returned  and 
reported,  **  that  the  Indians  were  generally  disposed  to  a  peace,  ibr'that  the 
losses  they  met  with,  and  the  daily  terror  they  were  under,  made  their  lives 
miserable.  After  this  they  went  out  again,"  and  meeting  with  several  others 
of  their  countrymen,  received  further  assurances  of  a  general  desire  for 
peace.  Whereupon  conomissioners  were  sent  with  those  two  Indians  to 
Fort  St  George,  to  procure  a  meeting  of  chiefs  and  to  make  a  treaty.  Thev 
arrived  there  on  the  2d  July,  and  on  the  14th  thirteen  chiefs  had  assembled, 
not  at  the  fort,  but  at  a  safe  distance  therefrom,  fearing  treachery  from  their 
white  brethren  on  a  more  extended  scale  than  they  had  experienced  not 
many  days  before.*  However,  after  considerable  parleying,  in  which  the 
Indians  made  the  English  swear  by  their  God,  in  the  most  solemn  manner, 
that  their  intentions  were  of  a  tenor  with  their  pretensions,  the  parties  came 
together. 

The  battle  of  Pequawket  was  recent,  and  it  was  evident  that  the  Indiana 
had  become  conscious  of  their  weakness,  and  did  not  urge  their  wrongs  at 
this  meeting,  although,  as  it  were,  in  their  own  country,  but  seemed  deter- 
mined to  have  peace  on  any  terms.  They  did  indeed,  to  the  demand  of  the 
English,  ^  Why  they  had  made  war  upon  them  ?  "  reply,  that  it  was  because 
they  had  taken  up  their  land,  even  to  Cape  Newagen ;  and  not  only  seized 
unon  their  lands  to  that  PJace  westward,  but  that  they  had  there  beaten  two 
ot  their  men  to  death.  To  this  the  English  commissioners  answered :  ^  The 
lands  are  ours,  and  we  can  show  you  they  were  fairly  bought  of  your  fathers ; 
and  if  your  men  were  beaten  to  death  by  the  English,  it  was  your  business 
to  complain  to  our  ffovemment,  and  not  to  make  war."  This  seems  to  have 
silenced  the  poor  mdians,  and  we  hear  nothing  further  from  them  at  this 
time  but  an  earnest  desire  that  peace  might  be  concluded,  or  that  a  cessation 
of  arms  might  take  place.  The  commissioners  informed  them  that  they  had 
not  power  to  grant  a  cessation  of  arms,  but  said  that,  probably,  if  a  deputation 
of  their  chiefs  would  go  to  Boston,  it  niifht  be  granted  by  their  government. 
It  was  finally  agreed  that  the  two  chiera,  Loron,  or,  as  he  was  sometimes 
called,  Saguaaramf  now  an  old  and  venerable  chie^  and  ManquH  should 
return  with  the  English  to  Boston,  and  see  what  could  be  done  towards  a 
general  peace. 

LoROff  and  AnANquin  having  come  to  Boston,  it  was  soon  after  settled 
that  these  two  chiefs  should  go  mto  their  country,  and  return  in  40  days  with 
a  sufficient  number  of  chiera,  with  whom  a  proper  treaty  might  be  made. 
Meanwhile  several  depredations  having  been  committed  on  both  sides,  the 
time  of  the  return  of  the  Indians  was  considerably  protracted  in  consequence ; 
and,  as  we  have  in  a  previous  chapter  mentioned,  the  forty  days  had  nearly 
twice  expired  before  their  reappearance;  but,  in  the  beginning  of  November, 
the  faithful  Loron  and  ^hanntid  returned  to  Boston,  bringing  with  them 
•^biexiM,  Drancia  Xaoier^  and  Afegonumfto,  representatives  from  the  eastern 
Indians,  clothed  with  full  power  ^  to  negotiate  of  peace.  More  than  a  month 
was  passed  by  these  chiefs  in  Boston  before  a  treaty  was  signed.  This  was 
done  on  the  15  December,  1725,  and  peace  was  thereby  restored  to  the 
eastern  frontiers. 

*  "  And  indeed  tbey  had  cause  of  being  so,  for  that  about  10  days  before,  [30  June,  says 
Williamson,  ii.  144,]  imder  a  fla^  of  truce,  some  of  the  English  treacherously  attempted  to 
lay  violent  nands  upon  them,  hut  lost  one  in  the  skirmish  and  had  another  wounded,  whieh 
was  the  occasion  of  the  like  unhappy  disaster  that  aAerwards  happened  unto  Captain  Saunden 
11  Penobscot  Bay.''    FtnfuUlow,liO. 
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in  our  notice  of  Captfun  Tom  in  a  previous  chapter,  and  his  depredation  at 
Hampton,  it  should  have  been  stated  that  he  had  abundant  excuse  for  retalia- 
tions of  the  nature  there  described.  Length  of  time,  to  whatever  number 
of  years  extended,  is  no  guaranty  that  an  injury  will  not  be  repaid  by  an 
Indian,  with  Indian  interest;  and  Htmmbed  dicT not  more  strictlv  observe  his 
▼ow  to  war  against  the  Romans,  than  the  savage  of  America  adhered  to  his 
resolution  of  revenging  an  insult,  even  though  its  origin  were  renioved 
several  generations  from  him.  In  the  chapter  already  referred  to,  we  have 
detailed  the  expedition  of  Olonel  Ckurdi  upon  the  Androscog^,  and  his 
capture  and  destruction  of  a  fort  some  30  or  40  miles  up  that  nver.*  This 
fort  was  the  residence  of  Aoamcus,  more  generally  known  among  the  English 
as  Great  Tmn,  This  chief^  according  to  my  authority,  was  taken  captive  at 
the  time  of  the  assault  by  Church,  **  but  he  slipt  away  from  the  hands  of  his 
too  careless  keepers,  which  viras  a  disaster  they  much  complained  of.  But 
if  this  piece  of  carelessness  did  any  harm,  there  was  another  which  did  some 
good;  for  Great  7W  having  terribly  scared  a  part  of  his  men  with  the 
tidings  of  what  had  happened,  and  an  English  laa  in  their  hands  also  telling 
them  some  truth,  they  betook  themselves  to  such  a  Jtight  in  their  fright,  as 
gave  Mr.  Anthony  BrauAet,  then  a  prisoner  vrith  theni,  an  opportunity  to  fly 
four  score  miles  another  way."  But  we  have  recorded  the  escape  of  poor 
Anthony  Brackdj  who,  says  Dr.  Mather,  **if  he  had  not  found  one  of  Church's 
vessels  aground  at  Maquait,  would  have  been  miserably  aground  Himself," 
after  all  his  severe  travel  and  sufferings  to  effect  an  escapelf  And  now  we 
have  arrived  at  the  extent  of  our  infomution  concerning  Agamnts. 

Wahwa  shall  here  receive  additional  notice.  He  may  be  the  same  spoken 
of  before^  though  there  the  name,  if  it  be  the  same,  has  another  syllable  in 
it  He  was  the  renowned  Hopehood,  doublv  celebrated  by  the  stroke  of 
oblivion  aimed  at  his  head  ^  the  classic  Magnalicnu  But  Wahwa  could 
hardly  have  been  F^ehood  of  1675,^  as  he  would  have  been  very  old  at 
LovewetPs  flght,  in  1725 ;  yet  it  is  not  impossible,  notwithstanding  he  is  made 
to  die,|l  by  the  hand  of  the  Mohawks,  not  long  after  the  capture  of  Salmon 
Falls,  m  1690,  "while  on  his  way  westward  to  bewitch  another  crew  at 
Aquadocta.**  His  name  of  Hopehood  had,  very  probably,  been  manufactured 
out  of  an  Indian  name  approaching  it  in  sound,  as  are  many  others  we 
possess. 

He  did  not  leave  the  scenes  of  his  exploits  until  the  summer  of  1690,  as 
we  have  seen  ;t  he  was  the  leader  at  rox  Point,  in  Newington,  in  May  of 
that  year;  and  be  very  probably  had  the  direction  of  the  party,  if  he  did  not 
lead  it,  who,  on  the  4th  of  July,  killed  eight  people  as  they  were  mowing  in 
a  field  near  Lamprey  River,  and  took  a  boy  captive.  On  the  5th  tliey 
attacked  Captain  HUton*8  ^rrison  at  Exeter,  but  Lieutenant  Banerofl,  arriviiig 
to  its  relief^  beat  off  the  Lidians  ''with  the  loss  of  a  few  of  his  men.**  One 
man  they  were  forced  to  leave  without  scalping,  and  though  shot  in  9 

E laces,  was  still  alive.  To  these  desperate  wounds  they  had  added  two 
lows  with  the  tomahawk  at  his  neck,  endeavoring  to  sever  his  head  from 
his  body;  «  which  blows,  you  may  be  sure,"  says  Mather,  "added  more  enor- 
mous Vounds  unto  the  port-holes  of  death  already  opened,  and  from  which 
his  life  was  running  out  as  fast  as  it  could.^  When  discovered  by  his  friends 
he  was  looked  upon  as  dead,  but  on  being  stirred  was  observed  to  $^p; 
^whereupon  an  msh  fellow  then  present,  advised  them  to  give  him  another 
dab  with  a  hatchet,  and  so  bury  him  with  the  rest"  Yet  this  man  recovered, 
and  was  afterwards  well.  His  name  was  ^mon  Stone.  There  are  daily 
occurrences,  which  in  those  days  would  have  been  viewed  os  miracles,  or  as 
retaliations  of  the  Creator  upon  miserable  wretches  for  thoughtless  acts  or 
expressions.  Upon  all  such  as  came  to  the  knowledge  of  Cotton  Mather  he 
laid  his  potent  hand  with  manifest  satis&ction.  Doubtless  the  poor  Irishman 
thought  it  would  have  been  a  favor  to  the  wounded  man,  who  could  not  live, 
to  put  him  out  of  bis  misery ;  but  this  weighed  nothing  in  the  mind  of  the 

"  Fort "  Amon&scogffinj"  accordine  to  the  Magoalia,  about  40  miles  up  the  river. 
\Magnalia/ib,        t  Page  105, 114, 124;  sole.        &  Page  116.        |t  By  Jfotfter,  Magnalia 
IT  Page  U8. 
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historiazL  ^Teague,"  he  sayiB,  "as  he  was  foolishlypuIliDg  a  canoe  aahora, 
about  this  time,  with  the  cock  of  hia  am,  it  went  ofl^  breaking  his  ann  with 
a  fearful  wound,  by  which  he  was  maide  a  cripple  ever  after." 

By  a  council  of  war  held  at  Portamouth,  occasioned  by  these  depredations  of 
^'that  memorable  ti^er  Ihpehoodj^  it  was  decided  that  Captain  mswaU  should 
po  out  in  search  of  him  with  a  large  scouting  party.  Several  other  prom- 
inent men,  being  emulous  of  the  service,  offering  to  join  him  in  command 
with  another  party,  it  by  lot  fell  on  Captain  Fhy£  Having  rendezvoused  at 
Dover  to  thenumber  of  about  one  hunored  men,  they  marched  into  the  woods 
on  the  since  meimorable  day,  July  4th,  1690.  On  the  6th,  having  sent  out 
their  scouts  <*  before  breakfast"  in  the  m(»ning,  they  <* immediately  returned 
with  tidings  of  hrtaJtfaH  enough  for  those  who  had  their  stomachs  sharp  set 
for  fighting."  The  parties  immediately  met  at  a  place  called  Wheelwriffht's 
Pond,  in  llee,  and  an  obstinate  battle  ensued,  which  lasted  from  two  to  tnree 
hours.  Owing,  however,  to  the  Indian  mode  of  fighting,  adopted  by  the 
English,  comparatively  but  few  were  killed.  Neither  party  could  boast  of  a 
victoiTj  for,  as  at  Pequawket,  each  was  glad  to  retreat  from  the  other.  Of 
the  whites  above  90  were  killed  and  wounded,  of  which  15  wwe  of  the  former 
number.  Amonff  these  were  included  Ca[>tain  JfinoaU,  his  lieutenant,  Flag^, 
and  Serjeant  fralker.  Captain  FUnfd  maintained  the  fi^t  until  most  of  his 
men  bad  retreated,  which  obliged  him  to  retreat  also.  **  For  this  mMnt  blamed 
htm,  who,  probably,  would  not  have  continued  it  as  long  as  he  did."  Captain 
Converse  visited  the  battle  ground  the  next  morning,  and  brought  off  seven 
wounded  still  ahve,  but  the  Indians  had  removed  all  of  theirs,  and  it  could 
never  be  known  how  many  of  them  were  killed.  There  was  no  doubt  about 
the  precipitancy  of  their  retreat,  as  they  left  much  of  their  plunder  upon 
the  neld. 

The  same  week  ''these  rovers  made  their  descent  as  fiir  as  Amesbury, 
where  Captain  Foot  being  ensnared  by  them,  they  tortured  him  to  deatli. 
This  so  alarmed  the  other  inhabitants,  that  they  flew  from  their  beds  to  their 
garrisons,  otherwise  before  the  next  morning  they  had  found  their  beds  their 
graves.  However,  they  killed  three  persons,  burnt  three  houses,  and  many 
cattle.  In  fine,  from  the  first  mischief  done  at  Lamprey-eel  River,  (on  July 
4th,)  to  this  last  at  Amesburv,  all  belonging  to  one  ln(uan  expedition,  forty 
English  people  were  cut  ofEr 

Thus  aoptkood  is  considered  the  leader  in  all  these  transactions,  although 
our  chroniclers  of  that  day  do  not  mention  him,  excepting  where  we  have 
done  so,  nor  do  they  mention  the  names  of  any  other  Indians.  He  was  the 
commander  of  his  countrymen  at  the  taking  of  Casco,  on  which  event  the 
garrisons  of  Purpooduck,  Spurwink,  Black  Point,  and  Blue  Point,  drew  off 
to  Saco,  and  in  a  few  days  from  Saco  they  retreated  to  Wells,  ''twenty  miles 
within  the  said  Saco,  and  about  half  Wells  drew  off  as  fiu-  as  Lieutenant 
Stora's,  But  the  arrival  of  orders  and  soldiers  from  government  stopped 
them  from  retiring  any  farther;  and  Hopehood,  with  a  party  that  staid  for 
farther  mischief^  meeting  with  some  resistance  here,  turned  about,  and  having 
first  had  a  skirmish  with  Captain  Shierbvm,  they  appeared  the  next  Lord's- 
day  at  Newichawannok  or  Berwick,  where  they  burnt  some  houses  and  slew 
a  man."  This  last  event  was  three  days  previous  to  the  massacre  at  Fox 
Point,  before  related. 

We  now  are  to  speak  again  of  fVahwa^  and  as  we  have  before  considered 
him  a  different  chief  from  Hopehood  Wahowahy  we  shall  still  do  so,  yet  the 
character  of  his  exploits  agrees  well  with  those  of  that  chief;  but  that  argues 
nothing  as  to  his  identity,  for  numerous  other  chiefs  correspond  equally 
as  well 

On  the  27th  of  October,  1726,  a  band  of  seven  Indians  surprised  the  family 
oTPh^ip  Durdl  at  Kennebunk,  capturing  ten  persons,  eight  women  and  two 
children,  and  carried  them  off.  The  attack  was  made  late  in  the  aflemoon, 
while  Mr.  DtartU  was  absent  On  his  return  he  found  his  house  in  flames, 
chairs  piled  on  the  fire,  trunks  split  to  pieces,  but  no  traces  of  his  wife  and 
children.  The  Indians  had  been  watching  for  an  opportunity  to  attack  when 
Mr.  Dwrell  should  be  absent,  fearing,  it  was  thought,  nis  powerful  arm,  if  made 
when  he  was  at  home.    Twenty-Uiree  years  Mfore  Mrs.  IhuiU  had  been  a 
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captiTe,*  but  unlike  most  of  her  sex  in  like  circumstances^  she  foreboded  no 
enl  of  a  like  kind  from  the  Indians,  but  looked  upon  her  fbmier  capture  by 
them  as  we  do  upon  a  malady  that  never  attacks  a  second  time ;  but  in  this 
case  it  was  otherwise. 

The  perpetrators  were  pursued  with  vigor  the  next  morning,  which  caused 
the  Indians  to  put  most  or  their  captives  to  death,  by  which  means  they  were 
able  to  make  good  their  flight 

It  was  for  some  time  doubtful  what  Indians,  or  how  many,  had  committed 
this  horrid  act,  but  it  was  finally  ascertained  that  the  bloody  **  Hahwa^  Pau- 
eaunauK^HiyUy  formerly  a  Mohegan,  ^cteotiy  afterwards  known  as  Captain 
Mo9t8y  an  Arisaguntacook,  Omftorouees,  MamtitaOunoha'ay  Piar^  Sungtbavgundo^ 
probably  of  the  same  tribe,  thouffh  one  or  more  was  of  Wowenok,  but  then 
residing  amonff  the  St  Francis  mdians.  Yet  five-and-twenty  years  or  moi^ 
afterwards.  Colonel  Job^  a  noted  orator  and  chief  speaker  at  Governor  Shirley's 
treaty  in  1754,  denied  that  ^^cUon  was  an  Arisaguntacook,  and  said  he  was  an 
Albany  Indian ;  but  as  Job  was  accused  of  telling  lies  in  his  talk  at  the  treaty 
by  one  of  his  own  party,  not  much  dependence  can  be  given  to  what  he  did 
say.f  But  it  appears  that  he  was  a  Norridgewok,  but  having  taken  an  Aris- 
aguntacook woman  for  a  wife,  became  one  of  them.  He  was  the  same  chief 
who,  on  the  28  April,  1752,  with  a  party  of  10  or  12  of  that  tribe,  fell  upon 
four  men  on  a  brakich  of  Contoocook  River,  shot  one  of  them  dead,  one 
escaped,  and  the  other  two  were  taken  and  carried  to  Canada ;  but  this  affiiir 
we  snail  nodce  more  at  large  presently. 

We  hear  or  but  one  that  ever  returned  of  those  taken  at  Kennebunk.  His 
name  was  John  Dwrell,  son  ofPhUtpj  whose  family  were  destroyed;  and  he, 
though  he  was  redeemed  in  about  two  years,  was,  according  to  the  historian 
of  Kennebunk,  ^  ever  after  more  of  an  Indian  than  a  white  man."  He  was 
.'>live  when  Governor  SuUtvan  wrote  his  history,  and  resided  there.  It  was 
not  long  after  Wahwc^s  depredation,  that  two  friendly  Indians,  QutnoiM,  of 
Wowenok,  and  Ogicsand^  were  sent  by  the  governor  of  Massachusetts  to 
learn  the  fate  of  the  captives,  as  well  as  what  Indians  had  done  the  mischief; 
these  ambassadors,  from  causes  not  ejroiained,  though  doubtless  no  uncommon 
ones  on  such  undertakings,  were  not  heard  of  for  nearly  a  year  after,  and  then 
could  give  no  satisfactory  account  in  the  business  thev  undertook.  At  the 
treaty  of  Casco,  in  1727,  Auyaummowdtj  chief  speaker  of'^the  Arisaguntacooks, 
said  he  had  learned  that  a  boy  taken  at  that  time  was  among  me  French. 
ThoB  was  probably  John  DwrdL 

After  peace  was  made,  and  intercourse  commenced  again  between  the 
Indians  and  the  settlers,  it  seems  fVahwa  used  frequently  to  visit  Kennebunk, 
and  often  talked  fiuniliarly  with  the  friends  of  those  he  had  massacred.  Like 
most  other  Indians,  he  would  get  drunk  when  he  could  get  li<}Uor.  On  one 
occasion,  as  he  lay  drunk  at  the  house  of  a  Mr.  BaxUr^  whose  wife  was  among 
the  murdered  in  the  esgploit  above  related,  some  of  Baxter's  acquaintances 
advised  him  to  tumble  bun  into  the  weUj  but  he  had  too  much  humanity  to 
wish  to  tmnuniaUze  his  name  by  an  act  so  dastardly.  And  fFahtoa  remained 
a  monument  of  liis  own  cruel^,  but  not  a  more  despised  one  than  the 
advisers  of  his  death;  while  the  mjured  man,  deprived  of  his  nearest  friends, 
remained  a  monument  of  humamty. 

We  now  return  to  Mean,  and  his  expedition  to  Contoocook.  A  small 
company  of  young  men,  four  in  number  only,  went  out  early  in  the  ^pring 
of  the  year  1752,  to  hunt  in  the  north-western  part  of  New  Hampshire.  Their 
names  were,  .^toios  Eastman,  of  Concord,  John  and  fFUUam  Stark,  of  Dunbar- 
ton,  and  David  Stinsony  of  Londonderry.  What  we  are  about  to  relate  will  be 
of  more  interest  to  the  reader,  doubtless,  if  he  is  told  that  John  Stark,  of  this 
party  of  hunters,  was  the  same  who  afterwards  defeated  Colonel  Baium  at 
Bennin^^n,  in  the  early  part  of  the  revolutionary  war,  Thesevounff  men, 
wandermg  far  beyond  the  confines  of  civilization,  were,  on  the  28th  of  April, 

*  Bradbury's  History  of  Kennebunk  Port.  120,  ISl. 

t  He  was  a  fearless,  bold  fellow ;  accusea  Governor  Shirley  of  "  letting  his  young  men  act 
the  DernPs  part  by  doing  mischief  to  the  Indians/'  nol  withstanding  bis  protestations  of  justice 
to  them. 

I  History  of  Kennebunk  Port.  121. 
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suing  their  arduous  employment  on  a  branch  of  the  Pemigewaaet,  called 
leer's  River,  in  what  is  since  Rumney,  when  suddenly  they  were  surprised 
by  ten  Indians  under  the  famous  Adwn^  who  at  this  time  was  known  by  the 
name  of  Captain  Mo8€a.  The  whites  had,  but  little  while  before,  discovered 
traces  of  Indians,  and  had  become  alarmed,  and  were  determined  to  leave 
their  position.  Accordingly,  John  Stark  went  out  very  early  in  the  morning 
to  collect  their  traps,  and  while  thus  separated  from  his  companions,  yna 
made  prisoner.  As  soon  as  he  was  secured,  he  was  ordered  to  direct  them 
to  Jiis  friends.  This  he  undertook  to  do,  but  purposely  led  them  two  miles 
farther  from  them,  hoping  that,  by  some  means,  they  might  take  the  alarm 
and  escape ;  but  it  was  not  to  be  ended  so.  They  seem  not  to  have  im- 
agined that  John  was  taken  by  Indians,  and  soon  began  to  shoot  off  their 
guns  to  direct  him  where  they  were.  This  also  directed  the  Indians,  and 
Siey  immediately  proceeded  down  the  river,  beyond  the  whites,  and  taking  a 
station,  waylaid  them  as  they  came  down.  All  that  had  now  passed  had  not 
taken  up  much  time,  for  about  sunrise  the  party  appeared,  two  in  a  boat,  Wil- 
liam  Stark  and  iSi^ruon,  and  Eastman  on  the  shore,  who  next  fell  into  the  In- 
dians' hands.  They  now  ordered  John  to  hail  his  friends  in  the  boat,  to  decoy 
them  to  the  shore;  but,  with  a  boldness  characteristic  of  great  minds,  he 
called  to  them,  and  instead  of  requesting  them  to  land,  told  them  he  was 
taken,  and  ordered  them  to  save  themselves  by  pullin?  to  the  opposite  shore. 
They  pulled  accordingly,  and  were  quickly  fired  upon  05^  four  of  the  Indians, 
whose  guns  were  lo^ed.  Like  a  truly  heroic  spirit,  without  ^recarding  the 
risk  he  ran,  at  the  moment  of  the  shot  John  knocked  up  two  of  ue  Indians* 
guns,  and  repeated  the  manosuvre  when  the  rest  of  the  party  fired  a  second 
volley.  He  then  hallooed  to  his  brother  in  the  boat  to  fly  with  all  his  might, 
for  all  the  guns  were  discharged.  He  did  so  successfully ;  regained  the  shore 
and  escaped.  Poor  ^inaon  was  killed,  and  the  boat  and  oars  were  pierced 
with  bullets.  John  was  sorely  beaten  and  ill  used  at  first,  for  the  liberties  he 
had  taken  in  giving  their  shots  a  fidse  direction ;  but  they  afterwards  used 
him  kindly. 

The  wmtes  had  collected  a  considerable  quantity  of  finrs,  of  which  the  In* 
dians  possessed  themselves,  and  commenced  their  retreat    They  made  a 

3  at  Lower  Coos,  about  the  present  vicinity  of  Haverhill,  N.  H.,  where  they 
left  two  of  their  party  to  prepare  provisions  against  their  return.  After 
one  nijo^ht's  stay  here  they  proceeded  to  Upper  Coos.  From  this  place  Cap- 
tion Jmaes  despatched  tm-ee  of  his  men  with  Eattman  to  St  Francis,  while 
the  rest  of  the  company  hunted  on  a  small  stream  in  that  neighborhood. 
Stark  was  meantime  closely  watched,  and  every  night  confined.  They  al- 
lowed him  to  himt,  and  he,  having  shot  one  beaver  and  caught  another  in  a 
trap,  was  approbated  by  a  present  of  their  skina 

At  length,  on  the  9  of  July,  Captain  Motes  returned  with  his  prisoner  to  St 
Francia  Here  the  two  'captives  were  compelled  to  run  the  gantlet  East^ 
man  iared  hard  in  that  business ;  but  iSHforfc,  understanding  Lidum  plav  better, 
seized  a  club  fi-om  an  Indian  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  ruiks  through  which 
he  was  to  run,  and  laid  it  about  him  with  such  force,  that  running  the  gant- 
let was  wholly  on  the  part  of  the  Indians ;  for  they  were  glad  to  escape  and 
leave  the  ground  to  him,  much  to  the  delight  of  the  old  Lidians,  who  were 
seated  at  a  distance  to  witness  the  sport 

Fortunately,  Stark  and  EaatmmCs  captivity  was  not  a  long  one.  In  about 
six  weeks  fit>m  Starts  arrival  at  St  Francis,  there  arrived  Captain  SteoenSj  of 
No.  Four,  and  Mr.  WhedwrifM,  of  Boston,  in  search  of  some  captives,  who 
had  been  taken  from  Massacnusetts,  and  not  finding  any,  redeemed  Stark  and 
Eastman^  who  arrived  home,  by  way  of  Albany,  in  August  following.  The 
same  Indians  accompanied  them  to  Albany,  where  they  sold  the  mn  they 
had  taken  firom  them,  to  the  amount  of  £5«)Lold  tenor.  Stark  paid  for  his 
ransom  103  dollars,  and  Eastman  60  dollars.  The  names  of  two  others  of  the 
Lidians  who  did  this  mischief  were  FhtndB  TiHf^aWy  and  Peer^  a  young  chief! 
each  of  whom  has  been  mentioned  as  chief  in  the  capture ;  but  it  is  not 
material. 

At  the  treaty  of  1727,  which  the  preceding  relation  required  us  to  notice, 
mention  was  made  by  the  ohieft,  at  that  treaty,  of  a  great  many  Indiansi  and 
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aznoo^  others,  of  one  of  coDndeiuble  note,  of  whom  we  hafe  before*  nid 
BomeUiing,  i(  indeed,  he  be  the  same,  namely,  SabatU,  This  Indian  had  pre- 
viously, though  perhaps  not  long  before  that  trea^,  with  othen,  taken  many 
captives  in  their  depredations  on  the  Encriish  frontiers.  At  this  time  he  was 
livmg  at  St  Francis  in  Canada,  and  had  two  captives  with  him;  but  their 
names  we  cannot  learn.  He  was  of  a  bloody  diqxxsition,  and  the  act  which 
terminated  his  career  was  by  a  hand  not  less  bl(Kxl^,  though,  perhaps,  more 
necessarily  sa  We  have,  on  another  occasion,  and  m  another  work,t  related 
the  circumstances  of  it,  and  shall  therefore  pass  it  over  here.  He  was  killed 
in  1753,  and  we  have  before  expressed  the  opinion  that  he  was  the  father  of 
him  brought  away  a  captive  from  St  Francis  by  Captain  Rof^  in  1759,  and 
who  in  1^5  followed  the  fortunes  of  Arnold's  expedition  against  Quebec. 

As  noted  an  exploit  as  we  have  passed  over  m  our  histoir  is  that  which 
was  enacted  at  Widpole,  N.  IL,  in  the  vear  1755.  If  Philip,  tne  leader  of  the 
Indians  on  that  occasion,  be  the  same  mat  we  have  before  given  some  account 
ol^  his  patriotism  as  well  as  his  coiu^e  must  have  undergone  an  important 
change ;  but  as  we  caxmot  setde  that  matter  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  critical 
antiquary  without  mending  more  time  than  we  shall  get  credit  for,  we  will 
relate  the  afiSur  at  Walpole  as  we  have  heard  it 

One  John  KUbtum  ban  setUed  at  that  place  in  1749,  and  though  &r  beyond' 
any  other  settieinent,  and  frequendy  watched,  and  sometimes  annoyed  b^  the 
Indians,  yet  no  hostile  act  was  attempted  upon  him  until  1755.  When  it  be- 
came certain  that  war  would  soon  begin  between  England  and  France,  meas- 
ures were  taKen  by  General  SMda/  to  warn  the  settlers  along  the  extensive 
frontier  of  New  England  of  the  approaching  calamity.  But  iSd  Indians  seem 
to  have  known  or  expected  it  sooner  than  the  English,  for  before  the  latter 
had  received  word  from  General  SkUrUVf  the  cunning  PMUpy  in  the  capacity 
of  a  spy,  had  visited  every  principal  settlement,  under  the  pretence  of  tradins 
for  flints  and  other  hunting  munitions,  all  along  the  Connecticut  River ;  ana 
it  was  not  until  two  Indians,  employed  by  General  <Sfttr%,  had  informed  the 
settlers  that  400  or  500  Indians  were  preparing  in  Canada  to  make  a  descent 
upon  them,  that  PhUip's  expedition  for  trade  was  understood  in  its  real  char- 
acter. 

KKbum  lived  in  a  good  garrison-house,  and  on  the  day  PkUip  appeared, 
against  it  with  some  oOO  Indians,  he,  with  three  other  men,  were  at  work 
some  distance  from  it ;  but  keeping  a  good  watch,  the  Indians  were  discov- 
ered in  time  to  aflbrd  them  sufficient  opportunity  to  regain  the  garrison  with- 
out molestation.  The  timely  discovery  was  made  about  mid-day,  August  17, 
and  in  less  titan  half  an  hour  after,  they  were  surrounded  by  197  fierce  war- 
riors, flushed  with  confidence  of  an  easy  and  speedy  victory ;  the  remainder 
of  the  hidians  forming  an  ambush  of  reserve  at  the  mouth  of  Cold  River, 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  ffaiTison. 

Meanwhile  Philip  had  endeavored  to  cut  off  Colonel  BeUowij  who,  vrith 
30  men,  wus  milling  about  a  mile  east  of  KiUmrtCa;  but  in  this  he  was  foiled 
•  by  a  masterly  manceuvre  of  the  colonel.  His  men  Were  returning  from  the 
mill,  each  with  a  bag  of  meal  upon  his  back,  when  his  dogs  by  their  growling 
gave  timely  notice  of  the  Deigbhorhood  of  an  enemy,  and  the  thoughts  of  an 
ainhush  at  the  same  moment  {Missed  through  his  mind:  he  as  soon  knew 
what  to  do.  He  ordered  his  men  to  throw  off  tiieir  bags,  advance  to  a  cer- 
tain eminence  over  which  their  path  lay,  and  about  which  he  doubted  not  the 
Indians  were  prepared  for  him.  The  ground  contiguous  was  covered  with 
high  sweet  fern.    Up  to  these  Bdlo\jo$  and  his  men  crawled,  into  the  very 

Sresence  of  the  enemy.  Thev  now,  agreeably  to  the  plan  proposed  at  the 
iscovery,  sprung  upon  their  feet,  and  giving  a  tremenaous  whoop,  after  the 
manner  of  their  adversary,  dix)pped  down  again  the  same  instant  The  In- 
dians at  tiie  very  moment  rose  up,  forming  a  thick  front  across  the  path  in  a 
seuiicircle.  Each  of  BeihuM^s  men  had  now  an  Indian  in  his  power ;  and 
such  was  the  effect  of  the  first  fire  of  these  30  men,  that  Philip  and  his  whole 
party  precipitately  retreated,  and  the  victors,  without  waiting  for  a  further 

*  Ante,  page  135,  136  of  thU  Book. 

^  la  the  Appendix  to  my  editioo  of  Church^ 9  Philip's  War,  &c.,  page  S37. 
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play  of  tacdcfly  re{[ained  their  ffanison,  not  having  one  of  their  number 

01  the  Ind' 


killed  or  wounded.    Of  the  loee  of  the  Indians  no  mention  ie  made. 

Finding  so  warm  a  reception  from  Ck>ionel  BeUmoe,  PhiHp,  it  would  seem, 
as  well  as  the  colonel,  had  no  notion  of  taking  a  second  hand  at  the  wne 
game,  and,  as  we  have  said,  immediately  appeared  before  KUbunCs  garrison, 
where  he  hoped  for  better  success.  Phihp  was  an  old  acquaintance  here, 
and  approaching  the  house  as  near  as  he  could  find  a  tree  for  shelter,  called 
outtokUlnam,  **  Old  John,  wnmg  Jofm,  come  out  hart,  We  give  you  good  quar- 
(er."  Philip  is  representee!  as  of  great  stature,  and  proportionate  strength; 
and  SSlbum  was  not  his  inferior,  tie  answered  the  warrior  **  with  a  voice  of 
thunder,"  that  flowed  over  the  adjacent  hills,  <<  Quarter !  you  black  rascals ! 
begone,  or  we'll  quarter  you." 

Thus  stood  the  afiiiir  which  was  shortly  to  decide  the  late  of  Walpole, 
between  six  English,  four  men  and  two  women,  and  about  400  Indians,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  siese.  PhUtp  returned  to  his  men,  and,  after  a  short 
pause,  tibe  sileiuse  was  broken  by  yells  and  whoops  of  the  whole  body  of  In- 
dians, which  appeared,  as  we  have  heard  the  old  people  express  it,  **aa  ihouf^ 
all  the  devils  in  Ml  had  broke  loose/*  A  furious  onset  was  now  begun,  and  m 
H  few  minutes  the  roof  of  the  house  was  perforated  like  a  sieve.  As  usual  in 
their  attacks  on  garrisons,  they  employed  stratagems,  but  when  the  whde 
afternoon  was  spent,  thev  found  they  had  made  no  impression,  but  were 
g^tly  weakenea  themselves,  and  at  night  drew  of^  thus  ending  their  inglo- 
rious expedition. 

Such  deeds  could  a  few  men,  well  provided,  perform,  well  knowing  it  was 
not  numbers  that  could  save  them  in  times  of  peril,  while  many  others,  rely- 
ing upon  their  numbers,  neglecting  their  duties,  Imve  fidlen  an  easy  prey  to 
an  enemy  not  half  equal  to  themselves.  KUbum  had  extra  guns  in  his  house, 
and  his  wife  and  daughter  cast  bullets,  and  perfcHined  every  other  service  in 
their  power.  When  one  of  the  men's  ^uns  became  too  much  heated  to  be 
used  with  safety,  a  woman  exchanged  it  for  another,  so  that  every  man  was 
every  moment  at  his  place.  When  theur  lead  besan  to  grow  short,  blankets 
were  suspended  in  the  roof,  to  catch  the  balls  of  the  enemy,  with  good  suc- 
cess; and  thus  many  of  the  Indians  fell  by  their  own  bullets !  To  use  their 
powder  without  loss  of  tune,  they  poured  it  into  hats,  which  were  placed  close 
at  hand ;  by  such  means  an  incessant  fire  was  kept  up,  which  probably  de- 
ceived the  Indians  in  regard  to  their  numbers.  They  found  time,  before 
drawing  ofi^  to  kill  all  the  cattle,  bum  and  destroy  all  the  bav  and  grain  be- 
longing to  the  settlement ;  but  this  was  looked  upon  as  nothing,  scarcely  to 
be  considered  towards  the  price  of  their  deliverance.  We  do  not  learn  as  it 
was  ever  imown  to  the  English  what  the  loss  of  the  Indians  was ;  *  but  the 
garrison  lost  Mr.  Peak,  who,  exposing  himself  too  much  before  a  port-hole, 
was  shot  in  the  hip.  The  woimd  would  probably  have  been  cured  if  good 
surgical  aid  could  nave  been  had ;  but  it  proved  mortal  in  ^ve  days  after  the 
batue.  Each  of  these  men,  Eilbum  and  Peak,  had  a  son  with  them  in  the 
carrlson;  and  such  was  the  force  opposed  to  that  army  of  Indians!  John 
KiLBURN  lived  to  be  85  years  of  age,  and  died  on  the  8  April,  1789,  and  lies 
buried  in  the  Walpole  buryin^-ground.  The  son  (Jokn)  attained  the  same 
age,  and  died  at  his  residence,  m  Shrewsbury,  Vt,  in  1823.t 

Only  two  days  after  the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill,  there  arrived  at  Cambridge, 
the  head  quarters  of  the  Americans,  a  deputation  from  the  Penobscot  Indians, 
of  whom  the  celebrated  OaoNO  was  chiefl  An  order  was  passed  for  their 
entertainment  while  there,  and  ^'for  their  return  home."  They  came  to  ten- 
der their  services  to  the  Ainericans  in  the  war  now  beffun,  which  was  done 
by  Orono,  in  a  speech  to  a  committee  of  the  provincial  congress,  on  the  21 
June,  1775.  ''In  behalf  of  the  whole  Penobscot  tribe,"  the  chief  said,  if  the 
grievances  under  which  his  people  labored  wre  removed,  they  would  aid 
wi&  their  whole  force  to  defend  the  country,  frhose  erievances  were  briefly 
stated,  and  consisted  chiefly  of  trespasses  by  the  whites  upon  their  timbcnr 

*  KiUmm,  daring  tho  engaframent.  had  'a  deliberate  shot  at  a  largo  ladian,  whom  be  law 
fidl,  and  be  believed  it  was  l^hUip  nimself. 
«  Chiefly  from  the  CoU,  N.  Hut,  8oe,  iL  fi2-.58. 
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landfl,  cheating  them  in  trade,  &c.  The  committee  returned  an  afiectionate 
address ;  and  although  the  groans  of  the  dying,  from  the  late  terrible  field  of 
battle,  were  sounding  in  their  eara,  they  say  nothbiff  about  engaging  the  Indiana 
in  the  war,  but  assured  them  that  ''as  soon  as  tney  could  t&e  breath  from 
their  present  fiffht,"  their  complaints  should  receive  attention.  Some  of  the 
Penobscots  did  eventually  engage  in  the  war,  but  we  have  no  particulars  of 
them. 

We  have  said  before,*  upon  authority  which  will  generally  be  received, 
that  MUanis  and  Sahatis  were  the  first  Indians  employed  by  the  Americans 
in  the  revolution,  and  we  see  no  reason  yet  to  form  a  dififerent  opinion,  al- 
though our  attention  has  been  called  again  to  the  subject,f  and  some  facts 
stated  for  our  consideration,  which  have  elicited  fiirther  investigations  and 
comparisons,  of  which  the  following  is  the  result^  Of  a  chief  named  Stoau' 
Ben,  or  Swashemy  well  known  on  the  borders  of  New  Hampshire  in  the  latter 
French  wars,  we  have  before  given  some  notice ;  6  at  that  time,  or  about  the 
close  of  those  wars,  he  retired  to  St  Francis.  When  the  revolution  began,  he 
seems  to  have  decided  on  taking  the  part  of  the  Americans ;  and  with  a  few 
followers  marched  to  Kennebeck,  and  with  some  of  the  Norridgewoks  ren- 
dezvoused at  Cobbossee,  now  Gardiner,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cobbosseeconta 
River.  Over  the  Norridrowoks,  or  Peouawkets,  or  some  of  both,  was  a  chief! 
named  Paul  HtmnSj  who,  though  a  wnite  man,  had  lived  so  long  among  In- 
dians, that  to  alimtents  he  was  one  of  them.  He  was  bom  at  Berwick,  but 
had  been  taken  captive  when  quite  youn^,  and  spent  most  of  his  days  with 
them.  This  company  set  out  for  Cfambndge,  the  head  ouarters  of  General 
WiasMngtonj  about  the  beginning  of  August,  1775^  under  the  direction  of  one 
Reuben  Cobum,  There  were  20  or  30  of  them,  ''and  they  were  rowed  down 
in  canoes  to  Merrvmeeting  Bay  by  their  squawa;"  here  they  left  them,  and 
proceeded  to  Cambridge  on  foot,  where  they  arrived  about  the  13  Augu8t|| 
They  tendered  their  services  to  the  general,  who  gave  them  all  the  encour- 
agement he  could,  consistently,  but  evidently  adviwd  them  to  remdn  neu- 
traLIT  Swashan  said  half  of  ms  tribe  was  ready  to  join  the  Americans,  and 
that  four  or  five  other  tribes  stood  ready,  if  wanted,  and  that  the  Canadians 
were  in  favor  of  the  Americans  also ;  and  this  was  the  general  opinion,  and 
corresponds  with  accounts  given  by  intelligent  setders  on  the  frontiers. 
They  say,  "  We  have  had  positive  accounts  from  many  of  the  Indian  tribes, 
who  have  been  applied  to  by  Governor  Caddon  to  distress  the  setdements  - 
but  they  say  they  nave  no  offence  from  the  people,  and  will  not  make  war  on 
them.  The  French,  too,  say  it  is  a  war  of  our  own  raising,  and  they  wUi 
have  no  part  in  it"**    We  hear  no  more  of  Swaaham. 

Of  AssACAMBUiT,  an  extended  account  has  been  given,ff  and  we  should 
not  again  recur  to  him,  but  to  correct  the  statement,  that  "nothing  was  heard 
of  him  fit)m  1708  to  the  time  of  his  death."  We  have  since  found  that  in 
1714,  he  was  at  Portsmouth,  upon  a  friendly  visit  with  several  other  Indians. 
On  the  10  Mav  of  that  year,  as  the  Indians  were  about  to  leave  the  place, 
I' the  council  of  N.  H.  ordered  their  treasurer  to  furnish  him  and  his  compan- 
ions with  necessary  provisions  and  liquors  to  carry  them  to  their  several 
habitationsL" 

*  Page  1S6,  ante,  of  this  Book. 

t  In  a  polite  and  oblijring  manner,  by  Rev.  Wm.  S.  Bartlett,  of  Little  Falls,  N.  T. 

t  As  early  as  May  Idth,  1775,  the  pro^nncial  congress  of  Massachusetts  *'VoUdf  That 
Captain  John  Lane  have  enlisting  papers  delivered  to  him,  for  raising  a  company  of  In- 
dians at  the  eastward." 

$  CoU.  N.  H.  Soc.  iii.  76  7. 

n_MS.  communication  of  RxY.  W.  S.  Bartlett. 

IT  Botla,  i.  SS8. 

**  Almon*4  Remembrancer,  i.  1^7— '149. 
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•<I  «1It  |»  l»  a^  toot,  tlid  H«  down  fa  dmpilr  i 
I  win  Mint  me  wHb  blaok,  md  will  wwr  mr  Ittit ) 
I  will  tit  OB  the  Aon  wimw  the  harrieeM  blows, 
And  tefwl  to  the  QoA  of  the  tempeat  my  woet; 
I  wHI  ireep  Ibr  maeaMa,  on  fafttenien  Ibd. 
Per  anf  kiedrtd  an  gone  to  the  noaadt  or  the  de«d| 
Bat  they  died  not  by  hoi^eri  or  waetlof  deeoy  s 
IW  itool  of  the  white  man  both  ewept  r 


thomoway.'*  


CaiAPTER  L 


fVitifRMMBt^f  ciMFWdiotu  TBsp^cUng  tk$  coiwffif  of  tk$  ^nmflfff  indtttiiB  Yfnowk* 
thB  fhrtt  Vvrgima  ckirf  kmown,  to  tkt  EmgliA^Deatnnfi  tks  JkrM  eoUmy  MOM 
there-^Mitv ATovov — Skixo — Ehsbvori — Secaml  coUtmi  abandimt  tko  emmtrw 


TM^ecofint  earned  to  England  hy  tkem — Vmmu  aeeomU  of  pr^udiat  agmnk  U 
— Grahoasemko— flit  kindiuSseo-^ffi§  famUf-^Rs  ifflot*— Powbataw— Bohm- 
doruB  qfkioeounlfy  akrpri»g  the  Poftnkatitnk*  Cdfiain,  AititAj^Jklf  hispmU 
— Opthamkanumgk  takes  SiaUk  iiriioiior— 7%o  partieulan  of  that  ajfair^Bo  marckeo 
Atm  abovi  Ike  eowdry  Takee  him^  at  Ungtk^  to  Powkatam,  toko  condemns  kirn  to  be 
pnl  to  deotk-^Smkifs  We  saoed  at  tke  mtereesswn  of  Poeekoniao  hueUnee  of 
Powhatan  increased hv  Jrewfort^sfMf-^dmitk  ('        ""'     -    -  ' 

over  to  him  from  EnAand-^is  crowned  tmporo\ 

km  Smitk^Is  hMU  «t  ooery  aUempL^^Smiik  _^ 

ojptiH  saves  Smttk  and  kis  eomradei  from  heing  mmdared  ky  ker  /flIJUr— 

TOKOCOKO. 

Thk  difficulty  of  ricfatly  partitioninff  between  tbe  scnitheni  nations  and  the 
Iroqaois,  or  Five  N«IioiB|  ean  easily  oe  seen  by  all  such  as-  have  but  very 
pttftjatlv  taken  a  surrey  of  them,  and  considered  their  wandering  habits. 
Therefoi^  sho«dd  we,  in  this  book^  not  always  assign  a  sachem  to  his  original 
frmily  or  nation,  we  can  only  plead  in  excnse,  that  we  have  cone  accoraing 
to  our  best  infimnation.  But  we  have  endeavored  to  draw  a  kind  of  natuiid 
boundary  between  the  abore-mentioned  nations,  distinguishing  those  people 
beyond  ue  Chesaperiie  and  some  of  its  tributaries^  as  the  southern  Indians, 
and  those  between  that  boundary  and  the  Hudson,  by  the  name  Iroquoia 
To  their  respective  territories  inland,  we  shall  not,  nor  is  it  necessary  to,  fix 
bounds,  in  our  present  business.  We  are  aware  that  sofne  writers  suppose 
that  all  the  Indians,  fiom  the  MissisBippi  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Hudson,  and 
even  to  the  Conneedcut,  were  originally  of  the  same  stock.  If  this  wera  the 
case,  the  period  is  so  remote  when  they  spread  themselves  over  the  country, 
that  these  great  natural  ^Uvisions  had  long  since  caused  quite  a  difference  m 
the  inhabitants  whieh  diey  separated ;  and  hence  the  propriety  of  noticlnf 
them  according  to  our  plan. 
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It  is  said  that  the  territory  from  the  eea-coast  to  the  River  Alleghany,  and 
from  the  most  southern  waters  of  James  River  up  to  Patuxent,  in  the  state 
of  Maryland,  was  inhabited  by  tliree  difierent  nations,  and  that  the  language 
of  each  differed  essentially  from  the  others.  The  English  called  these 
nations  by  the  names  PotDhatant^  Manahoacs^  and  Mofuuans;  these  were  the 
Tuscaroras.  The  Powhatans  were  the  most  powerful,  and  consisted  ot 
several  tribes,  or  conununitjes,  who  possessed  the  country  from  the  sea-coasi 
to  the  falls  of  the  rivers.* 

To  j^ve  a  tolerable  catalogue  of  tlie  names  of  the  various  nations  of 
Virginia,  the  Carolines,  and  thence  to  the  Mississippi,  would  fiir  exceed  our 
pla^  We  shall,  therefore,  pass  to  notice  the  chiets  of  such  of  those  nations 
as  are  distinguished  in  history,  pointing  out,  hj  the  way,  their  localities,  and 
whatever  shall  appear  necessary  in  way  of  elucidation,  as  we  pass,  and  as  we 
have  done  in  the  preceding  books. 

WiNGiNA  was  first  known  to  the  English  voyagers  Anddas  and  BarUnOy 
who  landed  in  Virginia  in  the  summer  of  1584,  upon  an  island  called,  by  the 
Indians,  Wokohm,  They  saw  none  of  the  natives  until  the  third  day,  when 
three  were  observed  in  a  canoe.  One  of  them  got  on  shore,  and  the  English 
went  to  him.  He  showed  no  signs  of  fear,  ''but  spoke  much  to  them,"  then 
went  boldly  on  board  the  vessels.  After  they  had  given  him  a  shirt,  hat, 
wine,  and  some  meat,  ''he  went  away,  and  in  half  an  hour  he  had  loaded  his 
canoe  with  fish,**  which  he  immediately  brought,  and  gave  to  the  English. 

Wtnginoy  at  this  time,  was  confined  to  hb  cabin  from  wounds  he  had  lately 
received  in  batde,  probably  in  his  war  with  Piamacvm^  a  desperate  and  bloody 
chief. 

Ui>on  the  death  of  Grraywanemfo,  in  1585,  Winmia  changed  his  name  to 
Pemistapan.  He  never  had  much  faith  in  the  good  intentions  of  the  English, 
and  to  nim  was  mainly  attributed  the  breaking  up  of  the  first  colony  which 
settled  in  Virginia 

1(  was  upon  tne  return  to  Enffland  of  the  Captiuns  Amidas  and  Barimo, 
from  the  country  of  fVinginOf  that  Queen  Elizabeth^  fi:t>m  the  wonderful 
accounts  of  that  fioiitful  and  delightful  place,  named  it,  out  of  respect  to 
herselil  Ftf^grmta;  she  being  called  the  virgin  queen,  fix)m  her  living  unmar- 
ried. But,  with  more  honor  to  her,  some  have  said,  "Because  it  stiU  seemed 
to  retain  the  virgin  purity  and  plenty  of  the  first  creation,  and  the  people 
their  primitive  innocencv  of  life  ana  manners."!  Walkr  referred  to  this 
country  when  he  wrote  this: — 

"  So  sweet  the  air,  so  moderate  the  clime, 
None  sickly  lives,  or  dies  before  his  tune. 
Heav'n  sure  has  kept  this  spot  of  eartli  uncorst, 
To  show  how  all  things  were  created  first" 

Sir  Richard  OreeninZ,  stimulated  by  the  love  of  gain,  next  intruded  himsell 
upon  the  shores  of  Wwgvna.  It  was  he  who  committed  the  first  outrage 
upon  the  natives,  which  occasioned  the  breaking  up  of  the  colony  which  he 
left  behind  him.  He  made  but  one  ^ort  excursion  into  the  country,  during 
which,  by  foolishly  exposing  his  commodities,  some  native  took  from  him  a 
silver  cup,  to  revenge  the  loss  of  which,  a  town  was  binned.  He  left  108 
men,  who  seated  themselves  upon  the  island  of  Roanoke.  Salph  Lane^  a 
military  character  of  note,  was  governor,  and  Captain  PkUip  Amidas^  lieutenantp 
governor  of  this  colony.  They  made  various  excursions  about  the  country, 
m  hopes  of  discovering  mines  of  precious  metals;  in  which  they  were  a  long 
time  duped  by  the  Indians,  for  their  ill  conduct  towards  them,  m  compelling 
them  to  pilot  them  about  Wxngina  bore,  as  well  as  he  could,  the  provoca- 
tions of  the  intruders,  until  the  death  of  the  old  chief  JStuenore,  his  father. 
Under  pretence  of  honoring  his  fimeral,  he  assembled  1800  of  his  people, 
with  the  intention,  as  the  English  say,  of  destroying  them.  They,  therefore, 
upon  the  information  of  iSSfciX^o,  son  of  the  chief  Menatonoit,!  fell  upon  them, 
and,  afler  killmg  five  or  six,  the  rest  made  their  escape  into  the  woods.    This 

*  From  a  communication  of  Secretary  Thon^on  to  Mr.  Jejenon,  and  appended  to  the 
Notes  on  Virginia,  ed.  of  1801. 
t  SHth,  11.  X  SmUh  caUs  him  the  ''  kune  kmg  of  Horatoc." 
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•W9B  dime  upon  the  idand  where  Wingma  lived,  and  the  English  first  seized 
upon  the  boats  of  his  visitants,  to  prevent  their  escape  from  the  island,  widi 
the  intention,  no  doubt,  of  murdenng  them  alL  Not  long  after,  ^  fVingina 
was  entrapped  by  the  Bloglish,  and  slain,  with  eight  of  his  chief  men." 

Menatonon  was  king  of  the  Chawonocks,  and  Okisko  of  the  Weopo- 
meokes,  ''a  powerful  nation,  possessing  all  that  country  from  Albemarle 
Sound  and  Chowan  River,  quite  to  the  Chesapeakes  and  our  bav."  *  At  tliis 
time,  Menatonon  was  lame,  and  is  mentioned  as  the  most  sensible  and  under- 
standing Indian  with  whom  the  English  were  at  first  acquainted.  It  was  he 
that  nu^e  Lane  and  his  followers  believe  in  the  existence  of  the  mine  already 
mentioned.  **  So  eager  were  they,"  says  Mr.  Stiik^  <<and  resolutely  bent  upon 
this  golden  discovery,  that  they  could  not  be  persuaded  to  rettun,  as  long  us 
they  had  one  pint  of  com  a  man  left,  and  two  mastiff  dogs,  which,  being 
boiled  with  saraafras  leaves,  migiit  afford  them  some  sustenance  in  their  way 
back."    After  great  sufferings,  they  arrived  upon  the  coast  again. 

The  reason  why  Menatonon  deceived  the  £nffiish,  was  because  they  made 
him  a  prisoner  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  mem  in  making  discoveries. 
Afler  he  was  set  at  liberty,  he  was  very  kmd  to  them.  Two  years  after, 
when  Governor  HldU  was  in  the  country,  they  mention  his  wife  and  child  as 
belon^ng  to  Croatan,  but  nothing  of  him. 

fflttie  and  his  company  landed  at  Roanoke,  22  July,  1587,  and  sent  20  men 
to  Croatan,  on  Point  Lookout,  with  a  friendly  native  called  Manteo,  to  see 
if  any  intelligence  could  be  had  of  a  former  colony  of  50  men  left  tliere  by 
Sir  Richard  Greemnl.  They  learned,  from  some  natives  whom  they  met,  that 
the  people  of  Dassamonpeak,  on  what  is  now  Alligator  River,  had  attacked 
them,  lulled  one,  and  driven  the  others  away,  but  whither  they  had  gone 
none  could  tell.  One  of  their  present  company,  a  principal  man  of  their 
government,  had  also  been  killed  iff  the  same  Indians.  This  tribe  and 
several  others  had  agreed  to  come  to  Roanoke,  and  submit  themselves  to  the 
English;  but  not  coming  according  to  appointment,  gave  the  English  an 
opportunity  to  take  revenge  for  former  mjuries.  Therefore,  Captain  Stafford 
and  24  men,  with  ManUo  as  a  guide,  set  out  upon  that  business.  On  coming 
to  their  village,  *^  where  seeing  them  sit  by  the  fire,  we  assaulted  them.  The 
miserable  soules  amazed,  fled  into  the  reeds,  where  one  was  shot  through, 
and  we  thought  to  have  been  fully  revenged,  but  we  were  deceived,  for  they 
were  our  friends  come  from  Croatan  to  sather  their  com ! "  *<  Being  thus 
disappointed  of  our  purpose,  we  gathered  the  fruit  we  found  ripe,  left  the 
rest  unspoiled,  and  took  MeruxUmonj  his  wife  with  her  child,  and  the  rest  wi^ 
us  to  Roanoak."  f    But  to  return  to  fflngina. 


While  the  English  were  upon  the  errand  we  have  been  speaking  of,  Wm- 
gina  |)retended  to  be  dieir  friend,  but  deceived  them  on  every  opportunity, 
oj  giving  notice  to  his  countrymen  of  their  course  and  purpose,  and  urging 


them  to  cut  them  off  He  thought,  at  one  time,  that  the  English  were 
destroyed,  and  thereupon  scoffed  and  mocked  at  such  a  God  as  theirs,  who 
would  suffer  it  This  caused  his  father,  Ensenort,  to  join  their  enemies,  but  on 
their  return  he  was  their  firiend  again.  He,  and  many  of  his  people,  now 
believed,  say  the  voyagers,  that  *<we  could  do  them  more  hurt  bemg  dead, 
than  lining,  and  that,  being  an  hundred  myles  firom  them,  shot,  and  struck 
them  sick  to  death,  and  that  when  we  die  it  is  but  for  a  time,  then  we  return 
again."  Many  of  tiie  chiefs  now  came  and  submitted  themselves  to  the  Eng- 
lish, and,  among  others,  Ensnare  was  persimded  again  to  become  their  friend, 
who,  when  they  were  in  great  straits  for  provisions,  came  and  planted  their 
fields,  and  made  wears  in  the  streams  to  catch  fish,  which  were  of  infinite 
benefit  to  them*  This  was  in  the  spring  of  1586,  and,  says  Lane,  *^  we  not 
having  one  com  till  the  next  harvest  to  sustain  us."  What  added  greatly  to 
their  distresses,  was  the  death  of  their  excellent  friend  EnstnorCj  who  died 
20th  of  April  following.  The  Indians  began  anew  then*  conspiracies,  and  the 
colony  availed  themselves  of  the  first  opportunity  of  returning  to  England, 

«  8tUk*§  Virjpnia,  14.    By  "  our  bB>  "  is  meant  Jawnu  JUver  Baof. 
\  Smith* §  Hist  Yirgioia. 
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ipvhich  was  in  the  fleet  of  8ir  Drmtis  Dnk$^  which  toodied  thers  hi  Mi  W«f 
from  an  expedition  agunst  the  SpaniardB  in  the  Weat  Indiea.* 

The  conduct  of  Lme  and  hia  confMuiy  in  thia  fluitleBa  attempt  to  estalMi 
themselves  in  Virffiniai  was^  in  tiie  highest  degree,  reprehensible.  Th^  put 
to  death  some  of  Uie  natif  ea  on  the  moal  frivolous  cnarcesi  and  no  wonder 
they  were  driven  out  of  the  comitrj,  aa  thev  oii|^  to  have  beemf  While 
they  were  there,  they  became  acquainted  with  the  use  of  foftocea,  and,  taking 
it  to  England,  ifs  introduetioii  into  general  uae  soon  rendered  it  a  great  article 
of  commerce.  And  here  it  will  not  be  improper  to  notice  how  many  difl^rent 
persons  have  had  the  credit,  or,  perhapa,  I  ahouM  ssyiKMredil,  of  introducing 
this  <« Indian  weed"  into  England ;  aa,  Sir  lyttneit  DrdU^  Sir  WaUer  Rakghf 
Ralph  Lmuj  and  some  others.  Now,  aa  some  writer  ofaaerves,  the  reader  may 
ftther  it  upon  whom  he  pleases,  as  it  is  evident  Sir  JVoneit  Drttte  took  Rtdvk 
Lane  and  tobacco  both  together  into  Encland :  and  no  one  will  dispute  tne 
agency  of  the  gallant  knight,  Sir  WaUtr  Raitgk,  for  he  sent  out  Lane  in  his 
employ.  Mr.  Mn  Jomdwn^  in  his  **Tvro  Voyages  to  N.  England,"  has  this 
psssage:  **  Others  will  nave  tobacco  to  be  first  brought  into  England  from 
Peru,  by  Sir  Draneit  Drak^B  mariners." 

There  were  manjr  who  affected  a  violent  disgust  towards  the  use  of  X<db»» 
CO ;  the  most  conspicuous  was  King  Jmn/e»^  whose  mind  seems  to  have  beoti 
just  weak  enough  to  fight  windmills.  He  even  wrote  a  book  denouncing  its 
use  in  the  severest  terms  he  could  command.  It  grew  spontaneously  in  Wm- 
gandacoa.  (Vircinia,)  and  the  nativea  called  it  Vppowoe.  It  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  caUed  Uhacco  from  the  udand  TiAago^  but  this  derivation  is  mu6h 
qaesti(»ied.t 

Gran GAif  BKBO  was  a  chief  very  frvoraUy  spoken  o£  As  soon  aa  the  arri  Vid 
of  the  English  was  made  known  to  him,  he  visaed  them  with  about  40  of  his 
men,  who  were  very  civil,  and  of  a  remarkably  robust  and  fine  appearance. 
When  they  had  \m  their  boat,  and  came  upon  the  shore  near  the  sbip^ 
Cfrvfvatiefneo  snread  a  mat  and  sat  down  upon  it  The  English  went  to  him 
armed,  but  he  oiseoTered  no  fear,  and  invited  them  to  sit  down ;  after  which 
he  peiibrmed  some  tokens  of  friendship ;  then  making  a  speech  to  them,  tlm' 
presented  bun  vrith  some  fova.  None  but  fbur  of  bu  people  sj^e  a  y/wri^ 
or  sat  down,  but  maintainea  the  most  perfect  silence,  w  bemg  shown  a 
pewter  disb,  he  was  much  pleaaed  vrith  it,  and  purchased  it  with  dO  deer- 
skins, which  were  worth,  in  England,  one  hundred  shillings  sterling! !  The 
dish  he  used  as  an  ornament,  makinff  a  hole  through  it,  and  wearing  it  about 
his  neck.  While  here,  the  English  entertained  him,  with  his  wift  and 
children,  on  board  their  ship.  His  wife  had  in  her  esrs  bracelets  of  peari 
which  reached  to  her  middle.  Shortly  after,  many  of  the  people  came  out  of 
the  countiy  to  trade,  ^  but  when  Qranganemeo  was  present,  none  durst  trade 
but  himself  and  them  that  wore  red  copper  on  tbetr  heads  as  he  did."  He 
was  remarkaUy  exact  in  keeping  bis  promise,  ''for  oft  we  trusted  him,  and 
he  would  come  within  his  day  to  keep  his  word."  And  these  voyagers  ftiither 
report,  that  ** commonly  he  sent  them  every  day  a  brace  of  bucks,  conie% 
hares,  and  fidi|  and  sometimes  melons^  wahiuts^  cucumbere^  pease,  and  divers 
roots." 

In  their  wanderings.  Captain  AmUoM  and  seven  others  visited  the  island  of 
Roanoake,  where  they  found  the  ftmily  of  Oranrmianeo  living  in  great  com- 
fort and  plenty,  in  a  little  town  of  nine  housesi  The  chief  was  not  at  home^ 
**^  but  his  wife  entertain^  them  vrith  vronderful  courtesy  and  kindness.  She 
made  some  of  her  peof^e  drew  their  boat  up,  to  prevent  its  being  iijured  hf 
the  beating  of  the  surge ;  some  she  ordered  to  orinff  them  at^ore  on  their 
backs,  and  others  to  cany  Uieir  oars  to  the  house,  for  fear  of  being  stole. 
When  they  came  into  the  house,  she  took  off  thehr  doathes  and  stockings^ 
and  washed  them,  as  likewise  their  feet  in  warm  water.  When  their  dinner 
was  ready,  they  were  conducted  into  an  inner  room,  (for  there  were  five  in 

*  Relation  of  Loik,  priated  io  8mitk*$  Tirginia. 

t  Htrriof9  dMervatfoDS,  (one  of  Lone't  companv,)  printed  fn  BmUu 

%  BtUh^a  Hisu  Virginia,  i9.-See  Book  U.  Cbq*.  a. 
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the  house,  dirided  hj  mtm,)  tHiere  they  fomd  homiOT,*  boiled  yt/omim^  and 
roasted  fish;  and,  at  a  desert,  meionsi  boiled  roots^  and  finits  of  TBrioos  sorts. 
While  they  were  at  meat,  two  or  three  of  her  men  came  in  with  theur  bows 
and  arrows,  which  made  the  English  take  to  thehr  arms.  But  she,  perceiving 
their  distrust,  ordered  their  bows  and  arrows  to  be  broken,  and  themselves  to 
be  beaten  out  of  the  gate.  In  the  evening,  the  English  returned  to  their  boat ; 
and,  putting  a  little  m  from  shore,  lay  at  anchor ;  at  which  she  was  much 
concerned,  and  brought  their  suppler,  half  boiled,  pots  and  all  to  the  shore: 
and,  seeing  their  jealonsyf  she  oraered  several  men,  and  90  women,  to  sit  all 
night  upon  the  rtiore,  as  a  guard ;  and  sent  five  mats  to  cover  diem  fifom  the 
weather.^t  Well  hath  the  poet  demanded,  "Call  ye  them  savage?"  If  the 
wife  of  Qranganemeo  was  sava^  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term, 
where  shall  we  look  for  civilization  ? 

Sir  K  GnemfUf  having  arrived  on  the  coast  in  158S,  aaehored  oflTthe  island 
Wokokon,  26  May,  amCby  means  of  JMbnfso,  had  some  mtercourse  wilh  the 
inhabitants.  At  Hatteras,  where  they  slaid  a  short  tune,  soum  after,  Gnm- 
ganemeoy  with  ManUoj  went  on  board  their  ships.  This  was  the  last  visit  he 
made  to  the  Engliah,  finr  he  died  rery  soon  after* 

This  must  close  our  account  of  tne  excellent  fkmily  of  Oranganem»^  and 
would  that  the  account  of  the  English  would  balance  as  well,— bat  they  esdiibift 
their  own, — and  one  item  more  m>m  it,  and  we  close  the  comparison.  For  a 
small  kettle  they  took  50  skins,  worth  in  England  £13  lOs.  steriing.^ 
We  have  now  arrived  at  the  most  interesting  article  in  Virginia  .history. 
Powhatan  was,  of  all  the  chiefi  of  his  ajse,  tlra  most  fimous  in  the  regions 
of  Virginia.  The  English  supposed,  at  mnst,  that  his  was  the  name  of  the 
oountiy ;  a  conmion  error,  as  we  have  seen  in  several  cases  in  the  prerioue 
books  of  our  biography,  but.  in  this  case,  unlike  the  odiers,  the  error  pre- 
vailed, and  a  part  of  nis  people,  ever  after  the  setttement  of  the  Engfish,  were 
called  the  Potvhatani,  A  great  river,  since  cdled  the  Jbne»,  and  a  bay  re- 
ceived his  name  also.§  He  bad  three  brothers,  Opit^epea/ij  OpdtatUUminighf 
and  Catatanughf  and  two  sisters.  His  princiiMd  resi^nce  was  at  a  place 
called  ffarmoocomoeoj  when  the  En^iah  came  into  the  conntiy ;  which  vraa 
upon  the  north  side  of  what  is  now  York  River,  in  the  county  of  Gloucester, 
nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of  Queen's  Creek,  and  about  25  miles  bek>w  the 
fork  of  the  river.  J  He  lived  here  until  the  Enffliah  began  to  intrude  them- 
selves into  his  vicmity,  when  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Orakakes. 

Powhatan  was  not  his  Indian  name,  or  rather  original  name;  that  was 
We^vimsonatodu  He  is  described  as  tall  and  well-propordoned — bearing  an 
aspect  of  sadness— exceedingly  vigorous,  and  pooDoosing  a  body  capabfe  of 
sustaining  great  hardships.  He  was,  in  1G07,  about  60  years  of  age,  and  bis 
hair  was  consideFably  gray,  which  gave  him  a  majesdc  appearance.  At  his 
residence,  he  had  a  kmd  of  wooden  finrm  to  sit  upon,  and  his  ornamental 
robe  was  of  raccoon  skin&  and  his  head-dress  was  composed  of  many  fisath- 
ers  wrouriit  into  a  kind  of  crown.  He  swayed  many  nations  upon  the  great 
rivers  and  bays,  the  chief  of  whom  he  had  conquered.  He  originally  claimed 
only  the  places  called  Powhatan,  (since  named  lladdihaddocks,)  Arrohattock, 
(now  Appomattox,)  Youghtanund,  Pamunky,  Mattapony,  Werowocomoc<K 
and  KiJuak ;  at  which  time,  his  chief  seat  was  at  Powhatan,  near  the  ftiUs  of 
James  River.  But  when  he  had  extended  hki  conquests  a  great  way  north, 
he  removed  to  Werowocomoco,  as  a  more  consmodious  ntuation. 

At  the  termination  of  his  warlike  career,  the  country  upon  James  River, 
fi!om  its  mouth  to  the  Alb,  and  all  its  Iffancfaes,  was  the  boundary  of  bis 
country,  southeriy-Hmd  i»  across  the  country,  *^  nou^y  as  high  as  the  fidls  of 
all  the  great  rira%  over  Potowmack,  even  to  Patuxent,  in  Bfaiyland,"  and 


*  ''A  food  madeof  Indiaa  eom,  or  naize,  beaten  and  caiefhHj  busked,  sonethbg  like 
ihnnety  in  Eiuriand :  and  is  an  excellent  dbh  ▼arioos  ways." 

t  &ift'»  Hist.  Viiginia,  10, 11.  t  »»«*'*  Hist  Virginia. 

$  These,  according  to  HeekeweUer,  Philos.  Trans.  31,  should  have  been  ealled  Povhathan, 
"  which  would  signify  the  river  of  progeny,  fruitfubess,  the  fruitful  river.'' 

I  About  two  miles  below  where  Richniond  now  stands.  The  farm  of  a  jrentleman  of  tU 
nanw  of  JKiyo  inohided  the  site  of  a  part  of  his  town,  in  ISlX^CampbeWt  Virginta. 
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aome  of  the  natioDB  on  the  north  afaofe  of  the  CheBafKBake.  Hia  dominionay 
according  to  hia  law  of  aucoeaaion,  did  not  &11  lo  hia  children,  but  to  hia 
brotherSf  and  then  to  hia  aiatera,  (the  oldeat  first,)  thence  to  the  heirs  of  the 
oldest ;  but  never  to  the  heirs  of  the  malea. 

He  usually  kept  a  guard  of  40  or  50  of  the  moat  reaolute  and  well-formed 
men  about  lum,  especially  when  he  sjept;  but,  after  the  Engliah  came  into  hia 
country,  he  incroBused  them  to  about  200.  He  had  aa  many,  and  such  women 
aa  he  pleaaed ;  and,  when  he  alept,  one  aat  at  hia  head  and  another  at  hia  feet. 
When  he  waa  tired  of  bny  of  hia  wivea,  he  beatowed  them  upon  auch  of  hia 
men  aa  moat  pleaaed  him.  Like  the  New  England  chiefi,  he  had  many  places 
where  he  paaaed  certain  aeaaona  of  the  year ;  at  aome  of  which  he  haa  very 
apacioua  wigwama^  30  or  40  yarda  in  extent,  where  he  had  victuals  provided 
againat  hia  coming. 

In  1606,  he  aurprised  the  people  of  Payankatank,  who  were  his  neiirbbors 
and  aubjects.  Captain  SmUh^  in  the  account,  **wrU  mth  ki$  own  hand^  says, 
<<  the  occasion  waa  to  va  vnknowne,  but  the  manner  waa  thua."  He  sent  sev- 
eral of  hia  men  to  lodge  witli  them  the  nifht  on  which  he  meant  to  fall  upon 
them ;  then,  aecretly  surrounding  them  in  their  wigwama,  commenced  a  horrid 
akuighter.  They  lolled  24  men,  took  off  their  acalpa,  and,  with  the  women 
and  children  pnaoners,  returned  to  the  sachem's  village.  The  scalpa  they 
exhibited  upon  a  line  between  two  treea,  aa  a  trophy,  and  the  wercwoMe  (their 
name  of  a  chief)  and  hia  wife  PowhaUm  made  hia  aervanta. 

Up  to  the  year  1607,  every  attempt  to  aettle  a  colony  in  Virginia  had  failed; 
and,  at  thia  tune,  would  have  failed  alao,  but  for  the  unexampled  perseverance 
of  one  man.  I  need  but  pronounce  the  name  of  Captain  John  Shith.  The 
colony  with  which  he  came  did  not  arrive  until  the  planting  aeaaon  waa  over; 
and,  in  a  short  time,  they  found  themselves  in  a  suffering  condition,  from  want 
of  suitable  provisions.  SmiQij  therefore,  undertook  to  ^am  a  supply  by  traffick- 
ing with  the  Indians  back  in  the  country,  who,  bemg  acouamted  with  hia 
aituation,  inaulted  him  and  hia  men  wherever  they  came ;  offering  him  but  a 
handful  of  corn,  or  a  piece  of  bread,  for  a  gun  or  a  aword.  '^But  seeing  by 
tsade  and  courtesie  there  waa  nothing  to  be  had,  he  made  bold  to  try  such 
conduaiona  aa  neceaaitie  inforced,  thou^  contrary  to  hia  commission."  So 
he  fired  upon  them,  and  drove  them  into  the  wooda  He  then  marched 
to  their  vulage.  There  they  found  com  in  abundance,  which,  after  some 
manoeuvring,  he  aucceeded  in  trading  for,  and  returned  with  a  supply  to 
Jamestown. 

SiMJOii  soon  after,  proceeded  to  discover  the  source  of  the  Chikafaamania. 
When  he  had  paaaed  up  aa  far  aa  it  waa  navigable  for  hia  h^r^  he  left  it  in  a 
wide  place,  at  a  aafe  diatance  from  the  ahore,  and  ordered  hia  men  not  to  go 
on  ahore  on  any  condition.  Taking  two  of  hia  own  men  and  two  Indians,  he 
proceeded  to  complete  his  discovery.  Aa  soon  aa  he  vnia  gone,  hia  men  went 
cm  shore ;  one  waa  killed,  and  the  rest  hardly  escaped.  SmiUi  vnis  now  20 
miles  into  the  wilderness.  Optkankanoiugh^  with  300  warriors,  having  learned, 
from  the  men  they  had  just  taken,  which  way  he  waa  gone,  followed  after  him, 
and  came  upon  the  two  Englishmen  belonging  to  his  company,  and  killed 
them  both  wnile  asleep,  he  bemg  abaent  to  shoot  aome  fowls  for  provisions ; 
they  dien  continued  their  pursuit  afler  him.  He  waa  not  far  from  his  canoe, 
and  endeavored  to  retreat  to  it,  but,  being  hard  preeaed,  made  a  shield  of  one 
of  his  Indians,  and,  in  thia  manner,  fought  upon  the  retreat,  until  he  had  killed 
three,  and  wounded  divers  others.  Being  obliged  to  give  all  hia  attention  to 
hia  pursuers,  he  accidentally  fell  into  a  creek,  where  the  mud  waa  ao  deep  that 
he  could  not  extricate  himself.  Even  now,  none  dared  to  lay  hands  upon  him ; 
and  thoae  whom  their  own  numbers  forced  nearest  to  him,  were  observed  to 
tremble  with  fear.  The  Indian  he  had  bound  to  hia  arm  with  his  garters, 
doubtless  saved  him  from  being  killed  by  their  arrowa,  from  which,  owing  to 
his  Indian  shield,  he  received  but  very  little  hurt,  except  a  wound  in  hia 
thigh,  though  his  clothes  were  shot  full  of  thenu 

When  he  could  stand  no  longer  in  the  mire,  without  periahing  with  cold, 
he  threw  away  hia  arms,  and  suffered  them  to  come  and  take  him.  Afler 
pulling  him  out  of  the  mire,  they  took  him  to  the  place  where  his  men  had 
)uat  been  killed,  where  there  was  a  fire.    They  now  showed  him  kinduesa, 
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rubbing  his  benumbed  limbs,  and  warming  him  by  the  fire.  He  asked  for 
their  chief^  and  Opekankammgh  appeared,  to  whom  he  cave  a  small  compass. 
This  amused  them  exceedin^y.  *<Much  they  marvelled  at  the  playing  or  the 
fly  and  needle,  which  thev  could  see  so  plainly,  and  yet  not  touch  it,  because 
of  the  glass  that  covered  them.  But  when  he  demonstrated,  by  that  globe-like 
ieweU,  the  roundnesse  of  the  earth,  and  skies,  the  spheare  of  the  suune,  and 
moone,  and  starres,  and  how  the  sunne  did  chase  the  night  round  about  the 
world,  continually — the  greatnesse  of  the  land  and  sea,  the  diversity  of  the 
nations,  varietie  of  complexions,  and  how  we  were  \o  them  antipodes,  and 
many  other  such  like  mattera,  they  all  stood  as  amazed  with  admiration ! " 
Yet,  notwithstanding  he  had  such  success  in  explaining  to  them  his  knowledge 
of  geogrophy  and  astronomy,  (how  much  of  it  they  understood  we  will  not 
undertake  to  say,)  within  an  hour  after,  they  tied  him  to  a  tree,  and  a  multitude 
of  them  seemed  prepared  to  shoot  him.  But  when  their  bows  were  bent, 
Ojatkankanoxigh  held  up  his  compass,  and  they  all  laid  dovm  their  weapons. 
Tney  now  led  him  to  Orapakas,  or  Orakakes,  a  temporary  seat  of  PotvhaUxn^ 
on  the  north  side  of  Chikahominy  swamp,  in  what  is  now  Gloucester  county 
on  York  river.*    Here  the^  feasted  him,  and  treated  him  well. 

When  they  marched  bun,  they  drew  themselves  up  in  a  row,  with  their 
chief  in  the  midst,  before  whom  the  guns  and  swords  they  had  taken  from  the 
English  were  borne.  Snvdk  camo  next,  led  by  three  great  men  hold  of  each 
arm,  and  on  each  side  six  more,  with  their  arrows  notched,  and  readj,  if  he 
should  attempt  to  escape.  At  the  town,  they  danced  and  sung  about  him,  and 
then  put  him  into  a  large  house,  or  wigwam.  Here  they  kept  him  so  well, 
that  he  thought  they  were  fiitdng  him  to  kill  and  eat  They  took  him  to  a 
sick  man  to  cure  him ;  but  he  told  them  be  could  not,  unless  they  would  let 
him  go  to  Jamestown,  and  get  something  with  which  he  could  do  it  This 
they  would  not  consent  to. 

The  taking  of  Jamestown  was  now  resolved  upon,  and  they  made  great 
^preparations  for  it  To  this  end,  they  endeavored  to  get  SmiUCB  assistance, 
by  making  large  promises  of  land  and  women  ;  but  he  told  them  it  could  not 
be  done,  and  described  to  them  the  great  difficulty  of  the  undertaking  in  such 
a  manner  that  they  were  ereatly  temfied.  With  the  idea  of  procuring  some- 
thing curious,  SmUh  prevailed  upon  some  of  them  to  go  to  Jamestown ;  which 
journey  they  performed  in  the  most  severe  firoe^  and  snowy  weather.  By 
this  means,  ho  gave  the  people  there  to  understand  what  his  situation  was,  and 
what  was  intended  against  tneni,  by  sending  a  leaf  from  his  pocket-book,  with 
a  few  words  written  upon  it  He  wrote,  also,  for  a  few  articles  to  be  sent, 
which  were  duly  brought  by  the  messengers.  Nothing  had  caused  such 
astonishment  as  their  brining  the  very  articles  SmiJQk  had  promised  them. 
That  he  could  talk  to  his  fnends,  at  so  great  a  distance,  was  utteriy  incompre- 
hensible to  them. 

Beinff  obliged  to  give  up  the  idea  of  destroying  Jamestown,  they  amused 
diemselves  by  taking  their  captive  from  place  to  place,  in  great  pomp  and 
triumph,  and  showing  him  to  the  different  nations  of  the  dominions  of  Pouh' 
halah.  They  took  him  to  Youghtannund,  since  called  Pamunkey  River,  the 
country  over  which  Ondumkanovgh  was  chie^  whose  principal  residence 
was  where  the  town  or  Pamunkey  since  was ;  thence  to  the  Mattapouies, 
Piankatanks,  the  Nautaughtacunds,  on  Rappalianock,  the  Nommies,  on  the 
Patowmack  River ;  thence,  in  a  circuitous  course,  through  several  other 
nations,  back  again  to  the  residence  of  OpekankcmaugL  Here  they  practised 
conjurations  upon  him  for  three  successive  days ;  to  ascertain,  as  they  said, 
whether  he  intended  them  good  or  evil.  This  proves  they  viewed  him  as  a 
kind  of  god.  A  bag  of  gunpowder  having  ftllen  into  their  hands,  they  pre- 
served it  with  great  care,  thiuking  it  to  be  a  grain,  intending,  in  the  spring,  to 
plant  it,  as  they  did  com.  He  was  here  again  feasted,  and  none  could  eat 
imtil  he  had  done. 

Being  now  satisfied,  having  gone  through  all  the  manoeuvres  and. pranks 
with  him  they  coukl  think  o^  they  proceeded  to  Powhatan.  ^  Here  more  than 
200  of  those  grim  courtiers  stood  wondering  at  him,  as  he  had  been  a  monster, 

*  Bancroft's  Hist  U.  States,  i.  146. 
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till  Pmehaian  and  his  tmyne  bad  put  fhemselveB  in  their  greatest  braveries.* 
He  was  seated  before  a  fire,  upon  a  seat  like  a  bedstead,  living  on  a  robe  of 
raccoon  skins,  "and  all  the  tayles  hanffing  by."  On  each  side  of  him  sat  a 
young  wouian ;  and  upon  each  side  of  the  bouse  two  rows  of  men,  and  with 
as  niany  women  behind  them.  These  last  had  their  heads  and  sbouldem 
painted  red — some  of  whose  heads  were  adorned  with  white  down ;  and  about 
their  necks  white  beads.  On  SimUCb  being  brought  into  the  presence  of 
Powhaimi,  all  present  joined  in  a  great  shout.  **  The  queen  of  Apamatuck  was 
appointed  to  bring  hint  water  to  wash  his  hands,  and  another  brought  him  a 
bunch  of  feathers,  instead  of  a  towel,  to  diy  them."  Then,  having  feasted  him 
again,  <*  after  their  best  barbarous  manner  they  could,  a  k>ng  consultation  was 
held,  but  the  conclusion  was,  two  great  stones  were  brought  before  Pcwhaiim 
— then  as  many  as  could  lay  ha^s  on  him,  dragged  him  to  them  and  thereon 
laid  his  head,  and  being  re^y,  With  tfa«r  clubs,  to  beat  out  his  brains,  Poca- 
koffUoBy  the  king's  dearest  flaughter,  when  00^  entreaty  could  prevail,  got  lus 
head  in  her  armes,  and  laicfher  own  upon  his,  to  save  nim  from  death.''^ 

Powhatan  was  unable  to  resist  the  extraordinary  solicitations  and  sympathetic 
entreaties  of  his  kind-hearted  little  daughter,  and  thus  was  saved  the  life  of 
Captain  SmUk  ;  a  character,  who,  without  this  astomshing  deliverance,  was 
sumciently  renowned  for  escapes  and  adventures. 

The  old  sachem,  having  set  the  sentence  of  death  aside,  made  up  his  mind 
pa  employ  SmiOK  as  an  artisan ;  to  make,  for  himself,  robes,  shoes,  bows,  arrows, 
and  pots ;  and,  for  PocoAontat,  bells,  beads,  and  copper  orinkets.  PotokaUuCs 
son,  named  MnUaquau$y  was  very  friendly  to  Smithy  and  rendered  him  many 
important  services,  as  well  sAec  as  during  his  captivity. 

''Two  days  after,  Poisibiiiaii,  naviu^  disguised  himself  in  the  most  fearfullest 
manner  he  could,  caused  Captain  SmUh  to  be  brought  forth  to  a  mat  house  in 
the  woods,  and  there,  upon  a  mat  by  the  fire,  to  be  left  alone.  Not  long  after, 
firom  behinde  a  mat  that  divided  the  house,  was  made  the  most  doleftillest 
noyse  he  ever  heard ;  then  Powhatan,  more  like  a  Devill  than  a  man,  with 
some  200  more,  as  black  as  himselfe,  came  unto  him,  and  told  him,  now  they 
were  firiends ;  and  presently  he  should  go  to  Jamestowne,  to  send  him  two 
treat  gunner,  and  a  gryndestone,  for  which  he  would  give  bim  the  country  of 
Capahowosick  [Capahowsick],  and  forever  esteem  him  his  Sonne,  JVonhi^uond 
*8o  to  Jamestowne,  with  12  guides,  Powhatan  sent  him.  That  night  they 
quartered  in  the  woods,  he  still  expecting,  (as  he  had  done  all  this  long  time  of 
his  imprisonment,)  every  hour  to  be  put  to  one  death  or  anotlier."  Early  the 
next  morning,  they  came  to  the  ft>rt  at  Jamestown.  Here  he  treated  his 
guides  with  the  greatest  attention  and  kindness,  and  odkred  Rawhunty  in  a 
Ysamg  manner,  and  for  the  sake  of  a  little  sport,  a  huge  mill-stone,  and  two 
demi-culverins,  or  nine  pound  cannons,  to  take  to  Powhatan^  his  master ;  thus 
fdjillitifir  his  engagement  to  send  him  a  grindstone  and  two  gims.  This 
Rawkuia  was  a  racnem  under  Powhatan,  ana  one  of  his  most  fiiithful  captains, 
and  who,  it  seems,  accompanied  Smith  ia  his  return  out  of  captivity. 

**  They  found  them  somewhat  too  heavie,  but  when  they  did  see  him  dis- 
charge them,  being  loaded  with  stones,  among  the  bouffhs  of  a  gnat  tree 
loaded  with  isicklee,  the  yce  and  branches  came  so  tumbling  down,  that  the 
poore  salvages  ran  away  half  dead  with  fear.  But,  at  last,  we  regained  some 
conference  with  them,  and  gave  them  such  toyes,  and  seiit  to  Powhatan^  his 
woriien,  and  children,  such  present^  and  gave  them  in  geoerall  full  content."  * 

Powhatan  was  now  completely  in  the  Euglish  interest,  and  almost  everv 
other  day  sent  his  daughter,  Pocahontas^  with  victuals,  to  Jamestown,  of  which 
they  were  greatly  in  need.  ^  SmUh  had  told  Powhatan  uiat  a  great  chief,  which 
was  Captain  JVewvoH,  would  arrive  from  England  about  ihat  time,  which 
coming  to  yiaaa  as  he  had  said,  greatly  increased  his  admiration  or  Uie  wisdom 
of  the  English,  and  he  was  ready  to  do  as  they  desired  in  every  thing,  and, 
but  for  the  vanity  and  ostentation  of  Mwporty  matters  would  have  gone  on 
well,  and  trade  flourished  greatly  to  their  advantage.  But  he  lavished  so  many 
presents  upon  Powhatan,  that  he  was  in  no  way  inclined  to  trade,  and  soon 

*  This  is  Ca(>iaiii  Smith's  own  acrount,  whirh  I  shall  fuilow  minutely;  adding  occasionally 
from  Sdlli,  lu  iilusirate  the  geography  of  the  country. 
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began  to  show  hk  haugfadnaB,  by  demandiiig  five  tiaies  the  value  of  aa  article, 
or  bis  oonterapt  for  what  was  oflersd. 

By  Mwporfs  imprudence  and  folly,  vvhat  bad  coot  8mUh  ao  much  toil  and 
paina  to  acnieve,  ivaa  blown  away  by  a  ainele  breath  of  vanity.  Nevertbeleas, 
biB  mat  mind,  continually  ezerciaeid  in  difficult  matteca,  In^ou^t  the  aubtle 
chief  again  to  hie  own  terms.  Himself,  with  JVeimoii,  aiod  about  20  othera, 
went  to  Powhaian^s  rsskience  to  trade  with  him.  **  Wherein  Powhakm  carried 
himaelf  ao  proudly,  vet  discreetly,  (in  hia  salvage  manner,)  aa  made  us  all  to 
admire  bis  namral  gins."  He  pretended  that  it  was  far  beneath  his  dignity  to 
trcuU  as  his  men  did  Thus  his  craft  to  obtain  from  Newport  his  gc^ds  for 
whatever  he  pleased  to  give  in  return.  SmUh  aaw  through  PouHuUan^s  craft, 
and  told  ^Ttwporl  how  it  would  turn  out,  but  being  determined  to  show  him- 
self as  dignified  as  the  Indian  chie(  repented  of  his  fblly,  like  too  many  others, 
when  it  was  too  late.  Smiih  was  the  interpreter  in  tlje  business  and  Mwpwi 
the  chief.  Powhatan  made  a  spdMi  to  him,  when  they  were  about  to  enter 
upon  trading.  He  said,  **  Captam  JVetiporf,  it  is  not  agreeable  to  my  greameas, 
in  thia  peddling  manner,  to  trade  for  trifies;  and  I  esteem  you  also  a  great 
werowance.  Tnerefore,  lay  me  down  all  your  commoditiea  together ;  what  1 
like  I  will  take,  and  in  recompense  give  you  what  I  think  fitting  their  value." 
Accordingly,  J^Tewport  gave  him  all  his  goods,  and  received  in  return  only 
about  three  busbeb  of  corn ;  whereas  they  expected  to  have  obtained  twenty 
hogsheads.    This  transaction  created  some  hard  thoughts  betwecsi  Smith  t(aa 

If^it  add  to  raise  Powhatan  in  our  admiration,  it  can  detract  nothing  fh>m 
the  character  of  Slniitk^  to  aay,  that  he  was  as  wily  as  the  great  Indian  chie£ 
For,  with  a  few  blue  beads,  which  he  pretended  that  he  had  shown  him  only  by 
accident,  and  which  he  would  hardlv  part  with,  as  he  pretended,  because  thev 
were  of  great  price,  and  worn  onl^  by  great  km^  he  completely  got  his  end, 
at  this  time,  answered.  Tantalization  had  the  desired  effect,  and  Powhatan  was 
00  in&tuated  with  the  hire,  that  he  was  almost  beside  himself;  and  was  ready 
to  give  all  he  had  to  posaess  them.  "  So  that,  ere  we  departed,"  aays  mv . 
relation,  ^  for  a  pound  or  two  of  blew  beades,  he  brought  over  my  king  for  3 
or  300  buahells  of  come." 

An  English  boy  was  left  with  Powhatan^  by  Ci^tain  Mwportf  to  learn  the 
)<u>g<u^g^  manners,  customs  and  geography  of  his  country ;  and,  in  return, 
Powhatan  gave  him  Mtmontack,  one  of  his  servants,  of  a  shirewd  and  subtle 
eapacity,  whom  he  afterwards  carried  to  England.  Powhatan  became  offended 
with  Captain  Smithj  when  ^flewpori  left  the  country,  in  1606;  at  whose  depart- 
ure he  sent  him  20  turkeys,  and  demanded,  in  return,  20  swords,  which  were 
granted.  Shortly  after,  he  sent  the  same  number  to  Smithy  expecting  the  like 
return ;  but,  being  disappointed,  ordered  his  men  to  seize  the  English  wher- 
.  ever  they  could  nnd  them.  This  caused  difficulty — many  of  the  English 
being  robbed  of  their  swords,  in  the  vicinity  of  then-  forts.  They  continued 
their  depredations  until  SmUh  surprised  a  number  of  them,  firom  whom  he 
learned  that  Powhatan  was  endeavoring  to  get  all  the  arms  in  his  power,  to  be 
able  to  massacre  the  English.  When  he  found  that  his  plot  was  discovered, 
he  sent  Poeahumtai^  with  present^  to  excuse  himself  and  pretended  that  the 
misebief  was  done  by  some  of  biis  ungovernable  chiefk  He  directed  her  to 
endeavor  to  effect  the  release  of  his  men  that  were  prisoners,  which  &Mth 
consented  to,  wholly,  as  he  pretended,  on  her  account;  and  thus  peace  was 
restored,  which  had  been  continuallv  interrupted  for  a  considerable  time  before. 

On  the  10th  of  September,  1608,  Smith  was  elected  governor  of  Vii^ia. 
^ewpori^  goiog  often  to  EUigland,  bad  a  large  share  in  directmg  the  affaire  of 
the  colony,  from  his  interest  with  the  proprietors.  He  arrived  about  this  time, 
and,  among  other  baubles,  brought  over  a  crown  for  Powhatan^  with  directions 
for  bis  coronation  ;  which  had  the  ill  effect  to  make  him  value  himself  more 
than  ever.  Newport  was  instructed  to  discover  the  country  of  the  Monacam^ 
a  nation  with  whom  Powhatan  was  at  war,  and  whom  they  would  assist  him 
against,  if  he  would  aid  in  the  business.  Captain  Smith  was  sent  to  him  to 
inviti*  him  to  Jamestown  to  receive  presents,  and  to  trade  for  com.  On  arriv« 
ing  at  Werowocomoco,  and  delivering  his  message  to  the  old  chie^  he  replied, 
"fir  your  king  have  sent  me  presents,  I  also  am  a  king,  and  this  is  my  land. 
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Eight  dajB  I  wUI  stay  to  receive  them.  Your  ftther  rmeaniiiff  AWopoH]  is  to 
come  to  me,  not  I  to  him,  nor  yet  to  your  fort — neither  will  1  bite  at  such  a 
bate.  As  for  the  Monacana,  I  can  revenge  my  own  injuries ;  and  as  for  .^ 
quanaekuckf  where  you  say  vour  brother  was  slain,  it  is  a  contrary  way  from 
those  imrts  you  suppose  it ;  but,  for  any  salt  water  beyond  the  mountains,  the 
relations  you  have  had  from  my  people  are  false."  Some  of  the  Indians  had 
made  the  fingli^h  believe  that  the  South  Sea,  now  called  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
was  but  a  short  distance  back.  To  show  Smith  the  absurdity  of  the  story,  be 
drew  a  map  of  the  country,  upon  the  ground  Smiih  returned  as  wise  as  he 
went 

A  house  was  built  for  Pouhatan^  about  this  time,  by  some  Germans,  who  come 
over  with  MtoparL  These  men,  thinking  that  the  English  could  not  subnst 
in  the  country,  wantonly  betnnred  all  the  secrets  of  their  condition  to  Pott^udan^ 
which  was  again  the  source  or  much  trouble.  They  even  ursed  him  to  put 
all  the  English  to  death,  agreeing  to  live  *with  him,  and  assist  him  in  the  exe- 
cution of  the  horrible  project  Powhatan  was  pleased  at  the  proposition,  and 
thought,  by  their  assistance,  to  effect  what  he  had  formerly  hoped  to  do  by 
ongoing  Smith  in  such  an  enterprise.  Their  first  object  was  to  kill  Captain 
Smim ;  by  which  act,  the  chief  obstacle  to  success  would  be  removed ;  and, 
accordingly,  thev  took  every  means  in  their  power  to  effect  it 

In  the  firat  place,  he  invited  him  to  come  and  trade  for  corn,  hoping  an 
opportunity,  in  that  business,  would  ofifer.  That  his  design  might  not  be  mis- 
ti-usted,  Powhatan  promised  to  load  his  ship  with  corn,  if  be  would  brinff  him 
a  grindstone,  50  swonts,  some  muskets,  a  cock  and  a  hen,  and  a  quantity  of 
copper  and  beads.  Smith  went  accordingly,  but  guarded,  as  though  sure  of 
meeting  an  enem  v. 

In  their  way,  the  English  stopped  at  Warrasqueake,  and  were  informed, 
by  the  sachem  of  that  place,  of  PowhatarCt  intentions.  That  sachem  kindly 
entertained  them,  and,  when  they  departed,  fUmished  them  with  guidea  On 
account  of  extreme  bad  weather,  tiiey  were  obliged  to  spend  near  a  week  at 
Kicquotan.  This  obliged  tbem  to  keep  their  Christmas  among  the  Indians, 
and,  according  to  our  authorities,  a  merrv  Christmas  it  was ;  having  been 
*^  never  more  merry  in  their  lives,  lodged  DV  better  fires,  or  fed  with  greater 
plenty  of  good  bread,  oysters,  fish,  flesh,  and  vnld  fowl" 

Having  arrived  at  Werowocomoco,  after  much  hardship,  they  sent  to  Pow- 
kaUm  for  provisions,  being  in  great  want,  not  having  taken  but  three  or  four 
'  supply  along  with  them.    The  old  chief  sent  them  immediately  a  supplv 

isord- 


of  bread,  turkeys,  and  venison,  and  soon  after  made  a  feast  for  them,  accor 
inff  to  custom. 

Meanwhile,  Powhatan  pretended  he  had  not  sent  for  the  English ;  telling 
them  he  had  no  corn,  **  and  his  people  much  less,"  *  and,  therefore,  intimated 
that  he  wished  they  would  go  on  a^ain.  But  Smith  produced  the  messenger 
that  he  had  sent,  and  so  confronted  him ;  Powhatan  then  laughed  heartily, 
and  thus  it  passed  for  a  joke.  He  then  asked  for  their  commodities,  **  but  be 
liked  notliing,  except  guns  and  swords,  and  valued  a  basket  of  com  higher 
than  a  basket  of  copper ;  saying,  he  could  rate  his  com,  but  not  the  copper." 
Captain  Smith  then  made  a  speech  to  him,  in  which  he  endeavored  to  woik 
upon  his  feelings  and  sense  of  honor ;  said  he  had  sent  his  men  to  build  him 
a  house  while  his  own  was  neglected ;  that,  because  of  bis  promising  to  sup- 
ply him  with  com,  he  had  neglected  to  supply  himself  vnth  provisions  when 
he  might  have  done  it  Finally,  Smith  reproached  bun  of  divers  negligences, 
deceptions,  and  prevarications ;  but  the  main  cause  of  Pouhatan^t  refusing 
to  trade  seems  to  have  been  because  the  English  did  not  bring  the  articles 
he  most  wanted. 

When  Smith  had  done,  Powhatan  answered  him  as  follows: — ^^  We  have 
but  little  com,  but  what  we  can  spare  shall  be  brought  two  days  hence.  As 
to  your  coming  here,  I  have  some  doubt  about  the  reason  of  it  I  am  told,  by 
my  men,  that  you  came,  not  to  trade,  but  to  invade  my  people,  and  to  posocso 
my  country.    This,  makes  me  less  ready  to  relieve  you,  and  fiigbtens  my 

*  The  reader  may  wonder  bow  tliis  could  be,  but  it  is  so  in  the  okl  history,  by  Stilh,  86. 
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people  froqt  bringing  in  their  corn.  And,  therefore,  to  xelieye  them  of  that 
fear,  leave  your  arms  aboard  your  boats,  since  they  are  needless  here,  where 
we  are  all  friends,  and  forever  Powhatans." 

Li  these,  and  other  speeches  of  like  amount,  ihej  spent  the  first  day.  **  But, 
whilst  diey  expected  Uie  coming  in  of  the  country,  they  virrangled  PovAafcm 
out  of  80  bushels  of  corn,  for  a  copper  kettle ;  which  the  president  seeii^g 
him  much  a0ect,  [value,]  he  told  him  it  was  of  much  greater  value ;  yet,  m 
regard  of  his  scarcity,  he  would  accept  that  quantity  at  present ;  provided  he 
should  have  as  much  more  the  next  year,  or  the  Manakin  country,  were  that 
condition  not  complied  with. 

This  transaction  will  equal  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  the  histoiy  of  Ncvvr 
England,  but  we  will  leave  the  reader  to  make  his  own  conunent 

At  the  same  time,  PowhaUm  made  another  speech,  in  which  were  aome 
very  singular  passages,  as  reported  by  Smith.  One  was,  that  he  had  seen  the 
death  of  all  his  people  three  times ;  and  that  none  of  those  three  generations 
was  then  living,  except  himself  This  was  evidently  only  to  make  the  Enf^- 
lish  think  him  something  more  than  human.  The  oki  chief  then  went  pn 
and  said, 

^  I  am  now  grown  cdd,  and  must  soon  die ;  and  the  succession  ipust  de- 
scend, in  order,  to  n^  brodiers,  Opitchapcaiy  Oftkankanouf^  and  Cataiavghf^ 
end  then  to  my  two  sisters,  and  their  two  daugnters.  I  wish  their  experience 
was  equal  to  mine;  and  that  your  love  to  us  might  not  be  less  than  ours  to 
you.  Why  should  you  take  by  force  that  from  us  which  you  can  have  by 
love?  Why  should  you  destroy  us,  who  h&ve  provided  you  with  food? 
What  can  you  get  by  war?  We  can  hide  our  provisions,  and  fly  into  the 
woods ;  and  then  you  must  consequently  famish  by  wronging  your  friends* 
What  is  the  cause  of  vour  jealousy?  You  see  us  unarmed,  and  willing  to 
supply  your  wants,  if  you  will  come  in. a  friendly  nianner,  and  not  with 
swords  and  guns,  as  to  invade  an  enemy.  I  am  not  so  simple,  ^8  not  to  laum 
it  is  better  to  eat  good  meat,  lie  well,  and  sleep  quietly  with  my  women  and 
children;  t» laugh  and  be  merry  with  the  English;  imd,  beinf  their  friend, 
to  have  copper,  hatchets,  and  whatever  else  I  want,  than  to  fly  from  aU,  to  lie 
cold  in  the  woods,  feed  upon  acorns,  roots,  and  such  trash,  and  to  be  so 
hunted,  that  I  cannot  rest,  eat,  or  sleep.  In  such  circumstances,  my  mf^n 
must  watch,  and  if  a  twig  should  but  break,  all  would  cry  out,  '  Here  comet 
CapL  SmUh;^  and  so,  in  this  miserable  manner,  to  end  my  naiserable  life; 
and,  Capt.  SmUh,  this  miglU  be  soon  your  iale  too,  through  your  rashness  and 
unadvised ness.  I,  thererore,  exhort  you  to  peaceable  councils ;  and,  above  4I9 
I  insist  that  the  guns  and  swords,  the  cause  of  all  our  jealousy  and  uneasiness, 
be  removed  and  sent  away." 

SinUh  interpreted  this  speech  to  mean  direcdy  contrary  to  what  it  ezpre^iedy 
and  it  rather  confirmed,  than  lessened,  his  former  suspicions.  He,  however, 
made  a  speech  to  Powhatan^  m  his  turn,  in  which  be  endeavored  to  convince 
him  that  the  English  intended  him  no  hurt ;  urging,  that,  if  they  had,  how 
easily  they  might  have  effected  it  long  before ;  and  that,  as  to  their  perishing 
with  want,  he  would  have  him  to  understand  that  the  English  had  ways  to 
supply  themselves  unknown  to  the  Indians ;  that  as  to  his  sending  away  the 
arms,  there  was  no  reason  in  that,  since  the  Indians  were  alvvt^s  allowed  to 
bring  theirs  to  Jamestown,  and  to  keep  tliem  in  their  hands.  »eeinff  Smiih^s 
inflexibility,  and  despairing  of  accomplishing  his  intended  massacre,  he  spoke 
again  to  ^miUi  as  follows : — 

''Capt  Smiikj  I  never  use  any  werowance  so  kindly  as  yourself;  yet  from 
you  I  receive  the  least  kindness  of  any.  Capt.  Newport  gave  me  swords,  cop- 
per, clothes,  or  whatever  else  I  desired,  ever  accepting  what  I  oflered  him ; 
and  would  send  away  his  guns  when  requested.  No  one  refuses  to  lie  at  my 
feet,  or  do  what  I  demand,  but  you  only.  Of  you  I  can  have  nothing,  but 
what  you  value  not ;  and  yet,  you  will  have  whatsoever  jou  please.  Capt. 
MwpoH  you  call  &ther,  and  so  you  call  me ;  but  I  see,  m  sphe  of  us  both, 
you  will  do  what  you  will,  and  we  must  both  study  to  humor  and  content  you. 
but  if  you  intend  so  friendly,  as  you  say,  send  away  your  arms ;  for  you  see 

*  Calaowigh,  BiUh. 

80*  . 
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my  undesigning  rimplicity  and  friendBhip  cause  me  thus  nakedly  to  forget 
myself." 

^  Smith  now  was  out  of  all  patience,  seeing  Powhatan  only  trifled  away  the 
time,  that  he  might,  by  some  means,  accomplish  his  design.  The  boats  of 
the  English  were  kept  at  a  distance  from  the  shore,  by  reason  of  ice.  Smtthj 
therefore,  resorted  to  deception ;  he  got  the  Indians  to  break  the  ice,  that  his 
men  might  come  in  and  take  on  board  the  com  they  had  bought,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  gave  orders  to  them  to  seize  Powhatan ;  Smith,  in  Uie  mean  time, 
was  to  amuse  him  with  false  promises.  But  SnitK^a  talk  was  too  full  of 
flattery  not  to  be  seen  through  oy  the  sagacious  sachem ;  and,  before  it  was 
too  late,  he  conveyed  himself  his  women,  children,  and  effects,  into  the 
woods;  having  succeeded  in  his  deception  better  than  Smith;  for  two  or 
three  squaws  amused  him  while  PowhtUan  and  the  rest  escaped.  Unwilling, 
however,  to  renounce  his  purpose,  Powhatan  sent  Smilhj  soon  after,  a  valuable 
bracelet,  as  a  present,  by  an  old  orator  of  his,  who  tried  to  excuse  the  conduct 
of  his  sachem ;  he  said  Powhatan  ran  off  because  he  was  afraid  of  the  Eng- 
lish arms,  and  said,  if  they  could  be  laid  aside,  he  would  come  \nth  his  peo- 
ple, and  bring  com  in  abundance.  At  length,  finding  all  artifices  vain,  Pow- 
natan  resolved  to  Mi  upon  the  English,  in  their  cabins,  on  the  following  night 
But  here,  again,  Pocahontas  saved  the  life  of-  Smith  and  his  attendants.  She 
cam^  alone,  in  a  dismal  night,  through  the  woods,  and  informed  Smith  of  her 
fiither's  design.  For  this  most  sign^  favor,  he  offered  her  such  articles  as  he 
thought  would  please  her ;  but  she  would  accept  of  nothing,  and,  with  teara 
standing  in  her  eyes,  said  if  her  father  shoulci  see  her  with  any  thing,  he 
would  mistrust  what  she  had  done,  and  instant  death  would  be  her  rev^^ird ; 
-and  she  retired  by  herself  into  the  woods,  as  she  came. 

Potohatan  was  so  exasperated  at  the  failure  of  his  plots,  that  he  threatened 
death  to  his  men  if  they  did  not  kill  iSimt^  by  some  means  or  other.  Not 
long  after,  a  circumstance  occurred,  which  gave  him  security  the  rest  of  his 
administration.  One  of  Powhatan^s  men,  having,  by  some  means,  got  a 
quantity  of  powder,  pretended  that  he  could  manage  it  like  the  English. 
'Several  came  about  him,  to  wimess  his  exploits  with  Uie  strange  commodity, 
when, "by  some  means,  it  took  fire,  "and  Wew  him,  with  one  or  two  more,  to 
death.^  This  struck  such  a  dread  into  the  Indians,  and  so  amazed  and 
:fiightened  Powhatan,  that  his  people  came  fix>m  all  directions,  and  desired 
peace  ;^  many  of  whom  retumed  stolen  articles  that  the  English  had  never 
Defore  niissed  PotDhatan  would  now  send  to  Jamestown  such  of  his  men 
as  had  injured  the  English,  that  they  might  he  dealt  with  as  they  deserved. 
Tlie  same  ^ear,  1609,  he  sent  them  nearly  half  his  crop  of  corn,  knowing 
them  to  be  m  great  want 

Captain  Smith,  having,  by  accident,  been  shockingly  bumed  by  his  powder- 
baga  taking  fire,  for  want  of  surgical  aid,  was  obliged  to  leave  the  country 
and  go  to  England,  from  whence  he  never  retumed.  He  published  the 
account  of  the  first  voyages  to  Virginia,  and  his  own  adventures,  which  is 
almost  the  only  authonty  for  the  early  history  of  that  country.  He  died  in 
London,  in  1631,  f  in  the  53d  year  of  his  age. 

The  Dutchmen  of  whom  we  have  spoken,  and  who  had  heen  so  assiduous 
to  bring  min  upon  the  colony,  came  to  a  miserable  end.  One  of  them  died 
in  wretchedness,  and  two  othere  had  their  brains  beat  out  by  order  of  Powha- 
tan, for  their  deception. 

After  Smith  had  left  Virginia,  the  Indians  were  made  to  believe  that  he  viras 
dead.  Powhatan  doulited  the  report,  and,  some  time  after,  ordered  one  of  his 
counsellors,  named  UUamatomakin,  J  or  Tomocomo,  §  whom  he  sent  to  England, 
to  find  out,  if  possible,  where  he  was.  He  instructed  him,  also,  to  note  the 
number  of  the  people,  to  Icam  the  state  of  the  country,  and,  if  he  found  Smith, 
to  make  him  show  him  the  God  of  the  English,  and  the  king  and  queen. 
When  he  arrived  at  Plimouth,  he  took  a  long  stick,  and  began  to  perform  a 
part  of  his  mission  by  cutting  a  notch  for  eveiy  person  he  should  see.    But 

*  Did  not  the  English  of  New  England  owe  ihcir  safety  to  MastasoU  and  Mumfutmomoh'i 
fear  of  the  same  article  7 
t  Joiseiyn,  N.  Eng.  Rarities,  106.  t  Or  Uttamaccomack,  Smilk  f  Purcbaa. 
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lie  8oon  gave  up  that  business.  And,  when  he  returned  to  his  own  cc  untry, 
his  cliief  asked  him,  among  other  things,  to  give  him  an  account  of  the  num- 
ber of  the  inhabitants  in  England.  His  answer  to  that  inquiry,  we  hazard  not 
much  in  saymg,  is  nearly  as  extensively  known  as  the  eolden  rule  of  Confu- 
cius. It  was  as  follows:  *^  Count  the  stars  in  the  sky,  the  kaoes  on  the  trees,  and 
the  sand  upon  the  searshorey—for  such  is  the  number  of  the  people  of  England/* 

ToMOCOMO  had  married  a  sister  of  Pocahontas,  and,  probably,  nccompauied 
her  to  England.*  While  there,  the  famous  antiquary,  Samutl  Purchas,  had 
an  interview  with  him,  and  from  whom  he  collected  many  facts  relating  to 
the  manners  and  customs  of  his  countiymen ;  the  result  of  which  he  after- 
wards published  in  his  Pilgrims,  f 

The  difficulties  were  almost  perpetual  between  Powhatan  and  the  English 
very  little  time  passed,  while  he  lived,  but  what  was  full  of  broils  and  dissatis- 
faction, on  the  one  part  or  the  other.  Few  Indian  chiefe  have  fallen  under 
our  notice,  possessing  such  extraordinary  characteristics  as  Poiohatan.  He 
died  at  peace  with  the  English,  in  April,  1618,  and  was  succeeded  by  Opilcha- 
pan,  his  second  brother,  who  was  known  afterwards  by  the  name  Bopattn. 

Our  readers  will  be  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  Captain  Smith  was 
barbarous  enough  towards  me  Indians,  but  wo  have  not  met  with  any  thing 
quite  so  horribfe,  in  the  course  of  Mia  proceedings,  as  was  exhibited  by  his 
successor,  Lord  De  La  War,  This  renlleman,  instead  of  taking  a  mean 
course  between  the  practices  of  Stnim  and  JVewpori,  went  into  the  worst 
extreme.  Finding  Powhatan  insolent,  on  his  arrival  in  the  country,  he 
determined,  by  severity,  to  bring  him  to  unconditional  submission.  Having, 
therefore,  got  into  his  hands  an  Indian  prisoner,  his  lordship  caused  his  right 
hand  to  be  cut  off.  In  this  maimed  and  horrid  condition,  he  sent  him  to 
Powhatan ;  at  the  same  time  giving  the  sachem  to  understand,  that  all  his 
subjects  would  be  served  in  this  manner,  if  he  refused  obedience  any  longer ; 
telling  him,  also,  that  all  the  com  in  the  cx>untry  should  be  immediately 
destroyed,  which  was  just  then  ripe.{  This  wretched  act  increased,  as 
reasonably  it  should,  the  indignation  of  Powhatan,  and  his  acts  were  governed 
accordingly. 


CHAPTER  H 

Reflection  upon  the  eJuiraeter  of  Powhatan — Pocahontas — She  singtdarly  entertains 
Captain  Smith — Disaster  of  a  boat's  crew — Smith's  attempt  to  surprise  Powhatan 
frustrated  in  consequence — Pocahontas  saves  the  life  of  fViiffin — Betrayed  into  ^e 
hands  of  Uie  English~^J apazaytb — Mr.  Rolfe  marries  Poathontns — Opachisco — 
Pocahtmtas  visits  England — Her  interview  with  Smith — Dies  at  Gr"vesend — Her 
«on— Opex  ARK  Air  ou  OB — Made  prisoner  by  Smith — Is  set  at  liberty — Nemattanow 
— Murders  an  Englishman — Is  murdered  in  his  turn — His  angular  eonduet  at  his 
death — Conducts  dte  massacre  of  1622 — Plots  the  extirpation  of  the  English — Con- 
ducts the  horrid  massacre  of  1644 — Is  taken  prisoner — His  conduct  upon  the 
occasion — Barbarously  loounded  by  the  guard — Last  speech,  and  magitanirnitif  in 
death — Reflections — Nickotawanck — Totopotomoi — foins  the  Engluih  against 
the  Rechahecrians — Is  defeated  and  slain. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  what  would  have  been  the  conduct  of  the  great 
Powhatan  towards  the  English,  had  he  been  treated  by  them  as  he  ought  to 
have  been.  The  uncommonly  amiable,  virtuous,  and  feeling  disposition  of 
his  daughter,  will  alvrays  be  brought  to  mind  in  reading  his  history ;  and,  not- 
withstanding he  is  described  by  the  historians  as  possessing  a  sour,  morose, 
and  savage  disposition,  full  of  treachery,  deceit  and  cunnmg — and  whose 
word  was  never  to  be  depended  upon — yet,  on  the  very  p)age  that  he  is  thus 

*  Mr.  Oldmixon  (Bril.  Empire,  i.  285.)  says,  "That  wlwn  the  princess  Pocahontas  came 
for  Endaud,  a  coucarousa,  or  lord  of  her  own  nation,  attended  her ;  bis  name  was  Uttamacco- 
maek:^ 

t  Vol.  v.  b.  viii.  chap.  vi.  page  965.  \  Harris^  Vovages,  ii.  226. 
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represented,  we  shall  find  the  mme  faults  set  him  as  examples  by  fhe  Jhitfiih 
^emselves. 

The  ftrst  and  most  tnemonible  erents  in  the  life  of  PoeahtmUu  hare  neces- 
iarily  been  detailed  in  the  account  of  her  &ther ;  therefore  we  shall,  under  her 
<lwn  name,  give  those  which  are  more  disconnected  with  his. 

'POCAHONTAS  was  bom  about  the  year  1594  or'5,  and  hence  was  no  mote 
tiian  113  or  13  yeafs  dd  when  she  saved  the  life  of  <Taptinn  8m^  in  1G07, 
£very  particular  of  Viat  most  extraordinary  scene  has  be«n  exhibited.  Hie 
name  Pocah&nk^  or  PodofhAnUs,  says  Heckewelcter,  means  a  nui  between  two 
bills.  It  has  been  mentioned,  that,  at  the  suggMion  of  Captain  Jj^hmrt,  SmSh 
went  with  a  fbw  men  to  Werowocomoco.  to  invite  PmohaUm  to  Jamestovm 
Id  receive  pheMnts,  hoping  thereby  to  influence  him  to  open  a  trade  in  com 
With  them. 

When  he  sn'ited  at  that  place,  Powhatan  was  not  at  home,  but  was  at  the 
distance  of  30'mites  ofll  Poeahimku  and  her  women  received  him,  and  while 
he  waited  for  her  fiither,  tfaev  thus  entertained  him: — ^  In  a  fayre  plaine  field,  (says 
Smt^)  they  made  a  fire,  beJore  which,  he  sitthig  upon  a  mat,  suddainly  amon||tt 
the  ^oods  was  heard  Buch  a  hydeous  noise  and  shreclcing,  that  the  English 
betooke  themselves  to  their  arms,  and  seized  on  two  or  three  old  men  by 
them,  supposing  Pcnthakmy  with  all  his  power,  was  come  to  surprlte 
litem.  But  presently  Poco/umtas  came,  willing  him  to  kill  her  if  any  hutt 
'Were  intended ;  and  the  beholders,  vrhich  were  men,  women  and  children, 
'^tisfied  the  captain  there  was  no  such  matter.  Then  presently  they  were 
presented  with  this  anticke ;  30  young  women  came  naked  out  of  the  woods, 
onely  covered  behind  and  before  with  a  few  greene  leaues,  their  bodies  ^1 
'tainted,  some  of  one  color,  some  of  another,  but  all  differing.  Their  leader 
trad  a  fayre  pa3rre  of  buck's  homes  on  her  bead,  and  an  otter-skinne  at  her 
ghtlle,  and  another  at  her  arme,  a  quiver  of  arrdwes  at  her  backe,  a  bow  and 
arrows  in  her  hand.  The  next  had  in  her  hand  a  sword,  and  another  a  club, 
"pother  a  pot-sticke,  all  homed  alike ;  the  rest  every  one  with  their  seuerail 
demises.  These  fiends,  with  most  hellisb  shouts  and  cry^  mshtng  from 
among  the  trees,  cast  themselves  in  a  ring  about  the  fire,  singing  and  dancing 
with  most  excellent  ill  varietie,  oft  falling  into  their  infemall  passions,  and 
solemnly  again  to  sing  and  daunce.  Having  spent  neare  an  houre  in  this 
mascarado,  as  they  entred,  in  like  manner  they  departed."  After  a  short  time, 
they  came  and  took  the  English  to  their  wigwams.  Here  they  were  more 
tormented  than  before,  **  with  crowding,  pressing,  hanging  about  them,  most 
tediously  crying,  *  Love  you  not  me  ?  love  you  not  me  ?  ^^  When  they  had 
fin  idled  their  caresses,  they  set  before  them  the  best  victuals  their  countiy 
afibrded,  and  then  showed  them  to  their  lodging 

While  Captain  SmUk  was  upon  an  expedition  into  the  country,  with  an 
intention  of  surprising  P&uhaktn,  there  happened  a  melancholy  accident  at 
home,  to  a  boat's  crew.  Which  bad  been  sent  out  in  very  severe  weather,  by 
one  Who  was  impatient  to  have  the  direction  of  mattetk  In  the  boat  were 
Captain  Wttldo,  Master  Serwener,  the  projector  of  the  expedition,  Mr.  Ardkony 
Oo^oU,  brother  of  the  well-known  barihdfmew  Gomold,*  and  eight  others. 
By  the  sinking  of  the  boat,  these  all  perished,  and  tione  knew  what  had  become 
of  them,  until  their  bodies  were  found  by  the  Indians.  Tne  very  men  on 
whom  SmUh  depended  to  remain  at  the  fort  for  his  sucoor,  in  case  he  sent  for 
them,  were  among  thfe  number.  Therefore,  to  prevent  the  failure  of  this 
expedition,  somebody  must  be  sent  to  appsize  Smith  of  the  oatastropbe.  None 
volunteered  for  the  hazardous  service,  but  Mr.  Richard  Wxjffin,  who  was 
obliffed  to  undertake  it  alone.  This  was  a  time  when  PouXaian  was  very 
insolent,  and  urged  daily  the  killing  of  SmUh  upon  his  men.  Nevertheless, 
after  maxiy  difficulties,  he  arrivdd  at  Werowocomoco.  Here  he  foimd  himself 
;  amidst  preparations  for  war,  and  in  still  greater  danger  than  he  had  yet  been. 
Bat  PocahoTiUu  appeased  as  his  savior.  Knowing  the  intention  of  the  war^ 
riors  to  kill  him,  she  first  secreted  him  in  the  woods,  and  then  directed  those 
who  sought  him  in  im  opposite  direction  finom  that  he  had  gone ;  so,  by  this 

*  Who  had  miserably  perished  by  disease  and  famine  at  Jamestown,  2S  Aug.,  1607.  0te 
nauTo/t,  U.  Slates,  i.  fiik  '         -» 


"^ jl    ^-t^ttim  -Ufa*  zi 


rincc^ 


(^Tiaioa^  cUs    yiebecna^  dau^iter  to  t/u    mi^nty    ^ri 
yownatan    hmnetvur  of  ^Uanouq^rn^mouck  ais    viramta 
convei^lea    ancf  ha/itixea    in   tne  Unristi.anjaitf,  and 
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means,  he  escaped,  and  got  safe  to  SmUh  At  Pamunkeji:.  This  was  in  tha 
wiDter  of  1609. 

We  next  hear  of  her  saving  the  life  of  Henry  l^pUman^  who  was  one  of  31, 
tbat  went  to  trade,  upon  the  confidence  of  Pihfikatani  but  who  were  all,  except 
S^pUman^  killed  by  his  people. 

Such  was  the  wretched  state  to  which  the  colony  of  Vinnnia  was  now 
reduced,  that  scarce  a  parallel  in  the  annals  of  the  world  can  oe  found,  No 
sooner  had  Smith  left  the  country,  but  all  was  in  confusion.  Officers  spent 
their  time  in  riotings,  while  the  men  seem  to  have  taken  no  means  for  defence 
or  preservation ;  so  that  the  Indians  made  constant  spoil  upon  their  domestic 
animals,  and  whatever  else  bad  been  provided  for  their  support  InsomucfaL 
that  when  Captain  Smilh  bad  been  |^ne  six  months,  the  colony  was  reduced 
from  above  500  to  about  60  persons.  Herbs  and  roots  were  eaten  to  sustain 
life,  in  the  early  part  of  their  aistresses ;  but  as  the  femine  increased,  the  skins 
of  horses  were  eagerly  devouned,  and  an  Indian,  who  had  been  some  tiina 
dead,  was  disinterred  and  eaten  by  these  miserable  creatures  In  one  instance^ 
a  wretched  man  killed  his  own  wife,  and  preserved  the  bodv  by  salt,  whicli 
enormity  was  not  discovened  until  it  had  been  chiefly  devoured.* 

It  was  during  this  season  of  horror  that  Captain  Rakl\f  went  out  with  90 
men,  who  were  trepanned  as  we  have  related.  This  was  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1610.  i^pi^mm  lived  manv  yeais  afterwards  anoong  the  Patowamack 
Indians,  by  the  care  of  PocahonUu^ 

From  1609,  the  time  Simih  left  the  country,  until  1611,  Poeahantoi  was  not 
seen  at  Jamestown.  In  the  latter  year,  she  was  treacherously  taken  prisoner 
by  Captain  Jhyco^  end  kept  by  the  i^ngiiah  to  prevent  Pwihakat  from  doing 
them  injury,  and  to  extort  a  great  ransom  from  him,  and  such  terms  of  peace 
as  they  should  dictate.  At  the  time  she  was  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  Cap- 
tain Argaly  she  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  chief  of  Potomack,  whose  name 
was  Japaxaw$^  a  particular  friend  of  the  English,  and  an  old  acquaintance  of 
Captain  SmiiSu  Whether  she  had  taken  up  her  residence  here,  or  whether  she 
was  here  only  upon  a  visit,  we  are  not  informed.  But  some  have  conjectured, 
that  she  retired  here  soon  after  SmUh^a  departure,  that  she  might  not  witness 
the  frequent  murders  of  the  ill-governed  English,  at  Jamestown.  Captain 
Argal  was  in  the  Potomack  River,  for  the  purpose  of  trade,  with  his  ship, 
when  he  learned  that  Pocahoniai  was  in  the  neighborhood.  Whether  Jbpa- 
ZMos  had  acquired  his  treachery  from  his  intercourse  Yrith  the  English,  or 
whether  it  were  natural  to  his  disposition,  we  will  not  undertake  to  decide 
here ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  he  was  ready  to  practise  it,  at  the  instigation  of 
Ai^aL  And  for  a  copper  kettle  for  himself  and  a  few  toys  for  his  squaw,  he 
enticed  the  innocent  giri  on  board  ArgaPs  shin,  and  betrayed  her  into  his 
hands.  It  was  effected,  however,  without  compulsion,  by  the  aid  of  bis  souaw. 
The  captain  had  previously  promised  that  no  hurt  should  befall  her,  ana  that 
she  should  be  trec^  with  all  tenderness.  This  circumstance  should  go  as  far  as 
it  may  to  excuse  Japaxawa.  The  plot  to  get  her  on  board  was  well  contrived. 
Knowing  that  she  had  no  curiosity  to  see  a  ship^  having  before  seen  many, 
Japaxaw^  wife  pretended  a  great  anxiety  to  see  one,  but  would  not  go  on 
board  unless  Pocahontat  wouki  accompany  her.  To  this  she  consented,  but 
with  some  hesimtion.  The  attention  with  which  thev  were  received  on  board 
soon  dissipated  aU  fears,  and  PoecAmUaa  soon  strayed  from  ber  betrayers  into 
the  gun-room.  The  captain,  watching  his  opportunity,  told  her  she  was  a 
prisoner.  When  her  confinement  was  known  to  JapcaaufB  and  bis  wife,  they 
feigned  more  kwientation  than  she  did,  to  keep  her  in  ignorance  of  the  plot ; 
and,  afler  receiving  the  price  of  their  perfidy,  were  sent  ashore,  and  Amd^ 
with  his  peari  of  great  price,  sailed  for  Jamestown.  On  being  informed  oflhe 
reason  why  she  was  thus  captivated,  her  grief,  by  degrees,  subsided. 

The  first  step  of  the  English  was  to  inform  PowfuSan  of  the  captivity  of  his 
daughter,  and  to  demand  of  him  their  men,  guns  and  tools,  whicn  he  and  his 
people  had,  from  time  to  time,  taken  and  stolen  fixim  theoL  This  unexpected 
news  throw  the  okl,  stem,  calculating  chief  into  a  great  dilemma,  ana  what 
course  to  take  he  knew  not ;  and  it  was  three  months  before  he  returned  any 

'         •  Kdtk'M  HiiU  Virginia,  121,  t  StUh,  HiiU  Viigiiiia,  116. 
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answi^r.  At  the  end  of  thw  time,  by  the  advice  of  his  council,  he  eent  back 
seven  Englishmen,  with  each  a  gun  which  had  been  bpoiled,  and  this  answer ; 
tlmt  when  they  should  return  his  daughter,  he  wouM  make  fiiU  satisfaction^ 
and  give  them  500  bushels  of  com,  and  be  their  friend  forever ;  that  he  had 
no  more  gims  to  return,  the  rest  being  lost  They  sent  him  word,  that  they 
would  not  restore  her,  until  he  had  complied  with  their  demand ;  and  that,  as 
for  the  guns,  they  did  not  believe  they  were  lost  Seeing  the  determination  of 
tlie  English,  or  his  inability  to  satisfy  them,  was,  we  apprehend,  why  they 
**  heard  no  more  from  him  for  a  long  time  af^er." 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1613,  Sir  Thomas  Dale  took  Pocahontas^  and  went, 
with  a  ship,  up  Powhatan^s  River  to  Werowocomoco,  the  residence  of  her 
fiither,  in  ho|ies  to  effect  an  exchange,  and  bring  about  a  peac«.  Potehakai 
was  not  at  home,  and  they  met  with  nothing  but  bravadoes,  and  a  disposition 
to  fight  firom  all  the  Indians  they  saw.  After  burning  many  of  their  habita- 
tions, and  giving  out  threats,  some  of  the  Indians  came  and  made  peace,  as  they 
called  it,  which  opened  the  way  ibr  two  of  Pocahontas^s  brothers  to  come  on 
board  the  ship.    Their  joy  at  seeing  their  sister  may  be  imagined. 

A  particular  friendship  had  some  time  existed  between  Pocahontas  and  a 
worthy  young  Englishman,  by  the  name  of  John  Rolfe ;  which,  at  length, 
growing  into  a  sincere  attachment,  and  being  mutual  between  them,  he  made 
known  his  desire  to  take  her  for  his  companion.  This  being  highly  approved 
of  by  Sir  Thomas  Dale,  and  other  gentlemen  of  high  standing  and  authority,  a 
consummation  was  soon  agreed  upon.  Acquainting  her  brother  with  her 
determination,  it  soon  came  to  the  knowledge  of  her  father  also;  who,  aa 
highly  approving  of  it  as  the  English,  immediately  sent  Opaehisco,  her  uncle, 
and  two  of  his  sons,  to  witness  the  performance,  and  to  act  as  her  servants 
upon  the  occasion  ;  and,  in  the  beginning  of  April,  1613,  the  marriage  was 
solemnized  according  to  appointment  Poufhatan  was  now  their  friend  in 
reality  ;  and  a  friendly  intercourse  commenced,  which  was,  without  much 
inten-uption,  continued  until  his  death. 

Pocahontas  lived  happily  with  her  husband,  and  became  a  believer  in  the 
English  religion,  and  expressed  no  desire  to  live  again  among  those  of  her 
own  nation.  When  Sir  T%mias  Dale  returned  to  England,  in  1616,  Pocahon" 
tas  accompanied  him,  with  her  husband,  and  several  other  young  natives. 
They  arrived  at  Plimouth  on  the  12th  of  June  of  that  year.  She  met  with 
much  attention  in  that  country,  being  taken  to  court  by  the  Lord  and  Lady 
Delaware,  and  others  of  distinction.  She  was,  at  this  time,  called  the  Lady 
Rebecca*  Her  meeting  with  Captain  Smith  was  affecting ;  more  especially  as 
she  thought  herself,  and  very  justly,  no  doubt,  too  slightly  noticed  by  him, 
which  caused  her  much  grief.  Owing  to  the  barbarous  nonsense  of  the  times, 
Smith  did  not  wish  her  to  call  him  father,  being  afraid  of  giving  offence  to 
royalm  by  assuming  to  be  the  father  of  a  king's  daughter.  Yet  he  did  not 
intend  any  cause  of  offence,  and  did  all  in  his  power  to  make  her  happy.  At 
their  firbt  interview,  after  remaining  silent  some  time,  she  said  to  him,  **  You 
vromised  myjathiry  thai  what  was  yours  should  he  his ;  and  that  you  and  he  would 
be  all  one.  Being  a  stranger  in  our  country,  vou  called  Powhatan  father ;  and  /, 
for  the  same  reason,  tvUl  now  call  you  so.  You  were  not  afraid  to  come  into  m^ 
father^ s  country,  and  strike  fear  into  every  body  hut  myself;  and  are  you  here  ajraul 
to  let  me  caU  you  father  f  I  tell  you,  then,  I  toiU  call  you  father,  and  you  shall  caU 
me  child ;  and  so  I  toill  forever  ie  of  your  kindred  and  country.  T'feey  always  told 
us  that  you  were  dead,  and  I  hnexo  not  oiherunse,  till  I  came  to  Plimouth.  But 
Powhatan  commanded  Tomocomo  to  seek  you  oid,  and  know  the  truth,  because 
yota-  countrymen  are  much  given  to  lying." 

The  useful  and  worthy  young  Pocahontas,  bemg  about  to  embark  for  her 
native  country,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1617,  fell  sick  at  Ghnvesend,  and 
died ;  having  attained  only  the  age  of  22  years.  She  left  one  son,  whose  name 
was  Tliomas  Rolfe,  very  young ;  and  whom  Sir  Lewis  Sleukly,^  of  Plimouth^ 

*  "  As  to  ihe  infamous  Sir  Leioit  ShteUyy  wbo  bad  betrayed  Ralef^h,  he  was  taken  soon 
aAer  [Ralegh  was  beheaded]  in  Whitehall,  clipping  the  very  gold  which  was  the  produce  of 
his  infamy,  and  tried  and  condemned  for  it :  and  having  stripped  himself  to  hi^  shirt  to  raise 
money  to  purchase  his  pardon,  he  banished  himself  to  the  Island  of  Sundy.  where  be  died, 
both  mad  and  a  bca^r,  m  less  than  two  years  after  Sir  WalUr  Ralagh,"~^rince*a  Worthies 
of  Devon,  677. '^Uarding's  NaoeU  Jiiograpfiiff  i.  330. 
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degired  to  be  left  with  him,  that  he  might  direct  his  education.  But,  from  the 
unmanly  part  this  gentleman  took  against  the  unfortunate  Raleehf  he  was 
brought  into  such  merited  disrepute,  that  he  found  himself  obliged  to  turn  all 
his  attention  to  his  own  preservation ;  and  the  son  of  PocahorUae  was  taken  to 
London,  and  there  educated  by  his  uncle,  Mr.  Henry  Rolfe,  He  afterwards 
came  to  America,  to  the  native  country  of  his  mother,  where  he  became  a 

Sntleman  of  great  distinction,  and  possessed  an  ample  fortune.  He  left  an  only 
ughter,  who  married  Colonel  Robert  Boiling,  and  died,  leaving  an  only  son, 
Major  John  BoUing,  who  was  the  father  of  Colonel  John  Boiling,  and  several 
daughters ;  one  of  whom  married  Colonel  Richard  Randolph,  from  whom  are 
descended  the  distinguished  John  Randolph,  and  those  bearing  that  name  in 
Viivinia,  at  this  day.* 
Sarlmjo  thus  notices  Pocahontas  :— 

"  BIe«t  Pocahontat !  fear  no  lurking  guile  ; 
Tby  hero's  love  shall  well  reward  thy  smile. 
Ah,  soothe  the  wanderer  in  his  desperate  |>light, 
Hide  htm  by  day,  and  calm  his  cares  by  nignt; 
Tho'  savaf^  nations,  with  thy  vengeful  sire, 
Pursue  their  victim  with  unceasing  ire— 
And  tho'  their  threats  thy  startlea  ear  assail, 
Let  virtue's  voice  o'er  filial  fears  prevail."— -Colvmbiad. 

OPEKANKANOUGH  has  already  received  our  notice.  He  was  a  very 
conspicuous  character  in  his  time,  and  was  styled,  by  the  Virginians,  King  of 
the  ramunkiea  The  dreadful  massacre,  of  which  he  was  author,  brings  to 
mind  his  name  oftener  than  almost  any  other  chief  of  his  times. 

There  seems  to  be  some  contradiction,  or  difference  of  opinion,  with  rej^ffd 
to  the  origin  of  this  chief.  Some  of  the  Indians  reported  that  he  came  from 
the  west,  and  was  not  a  brother  of  Powhatan ;  but  that  story,  we  judge,  is 
merely  a  fable,  invented  and  told  bv  his  enemies,  to  influence  the  English 
against  him,  that  they  might  destroy  him. 

Opekaaijanough  seems  to  have  borne  the  name  of  Mangopeomen  in  1631,  f  a 
circumstance  unnoticed  by  most  historians,  and,  therefore,  we  conclude  that  it 
prevailed  only  among  his  own  tribe,  and,  perhaps,  even  i^mong  them  fell  into 
disuse  soon  after. 

OpiTCHAPAif,  called  also  Oetan,  and  lastly  Sa8auopeomen,X  was  the  successor 
of  Powhatan,  but  he  seems  never  to  have  been  otherwise  noted.  ''The  defects 
of  the  new  emperor,"  says  Mr.  Burk,  <*  were  aggravated  in  the  minds  of  the 
Indians,  by  a  comparison  with  the  accomplished  Opekankanough,  who,  in  the 
council  and  the  field,  was  the  most  conspicuous  warrior  amongst  the  Powha- 
tans  ;  and  who,  during  the  lifetime  of  the  late  emperor,  had  procured  from  the 
fi-ee  tribe  of  the  Chickahominies,  the  title  of  their  king."  The  same  author 
calls  Opilchapan  a'^'feble  and  decrepid"  chief,  who  **  was  litde  calculated  to 
seciue  respect,  or  enforce  obedience.''  § 

In  1608,  the  Indians  had  become  universally  at  variance  with  the  English, 
and  insulted  them  whenever  thev  appeared  abroad ;  knowing  their  miserable, 
half-starved  condition.  Insult  followed  insult,  upon  both  sides,  and,  but  for 
the  never-tiring  perseverance  of  Smith,  this  colony,  like  the  first,  would  have 
been  soon  destroyed.  The  Indians  would  promise  to  trade  widi  tlietn,  but 
when  they  went  to  them  for  that  purpose,  they  only  **  laughed  at  thrir  calam- 
ities ; "  sometimes  putting  jokes  upon  them,  and  at  others,  rtmning  away  into 
the  woods. 

In  thisexu^mitf  of  their  circumstances,  though  in  the  depth  of  winter,  Srmth 
resolved  to  make  himself  master  of  some  of  the  Indians'  store  of  pro.visions,  by 
some  means  or  other.    He,  therefore,  proceeded  to  Pamunkey,  the  residence 

*  John  Randolph,  of  Roanoke,  died  in  Philadelphia,  24  May,  1834.  He  had  come  there 
in  very  low  health,  inlendin^  to  embark  for  Europe  in  a  few  days.  Having  met  witli  soma 
perplexity  in  procuring  lod^ngs  on  his  arrival  in  Philadelphia,  benif^  taken  from  the  steam-boat 
to  on9  hotel  aAer  anolner,  m  a  bad  hack,  in  bad  weather,  he  was  much  irritated,  and,  from  his 
frequent  allusions  to  it  in  his  sickness,  it  was  supposed  to  have  hastened  his  end.  He  was 
about  60  yenn  of  age  at  his  deatk 

t  Bur^M  Va.  i.  228.  t  Ibid.  $  HUt  Virginia,  i.  233. 
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oT  Ojkkankanau^  'mth  15  men,  where  he  tried  to  trade  with  him  for  corn ; 
but,  not  BUcceeding,  he,  in  a  desperate  manner,  seized  upon  the  chief  by  iiis 
nair,  in  the  midst  of  his  men,  ''with  his  pistol!  readie  bent  agains^t  his  breasL 
Thus  he  led  the  trembling  king,  neare  dead  with  fear,  amongst  all  his  peo- 
ple."* jSimt^  told  him  that  he  had  attempted  to  murder  him,  which  was  the 
cause  of  his  treating  him  thus.  No  one  c^n  doubt,  on  reading  tl^e  history  of 
those  afiairs,  that  the  Indians  all  wished  Smiih  dead,  but  whether  they  aQ 
WBnted  to  kill  him,  is  not  quite  so  plain. 

One  great  end  of  Smithfa  design  was  now  answered ;  for  Opekankanough^s 
people  came  in  loaded  with  presents  to  ransom  their  chief,  until  his  boats 
were  completely  filled.  News  being  brought  of  a  disaster  at  Jamestown,  he 
was  set  at  liberty. 

Nemattawow,  a  renowned  warrior,  we  have  to  introduce  here,  as  well  on 
account  of  his  supposed  agency  in  brinnng  about  the  great  massacre  of  1G22, 
as  for  the  object  or  exhibiting  a  trait  or  character  equally  to  be  admired  and 
lamented.  We  are  not  certain  that  he  belonged  to  the  people  of  Optkafika- 
noughj  but  it  is  storied  that  a  jealousy  existed  between  them,  and  that  the  chief 
had  informed  Sir  George  Yeardky  that  he  wished  JVemattanou^'«  throat  were 
cut,  some  time  before  the  massacre  took  place,  to  which  we  have  alluded. 
However,  Opekoinkanxmgh  denied  it  afterwards,  and  affected  great  indignation 
at  his  murder,  and  the  Indians  said  the  massacre  was  begun  by  him,  to  revenge 
^tmattanow^8  death.  But  our  present  object  is  to  portray  the  character  of 
JWmaitanoto,  who  was  both  eccentric  and  vain,  and  <*  who  was  wont,  out  of 
bravery  and  parade,  to  dress  himself  up,  in  a  stranse,  antic,  and  barbarie 
fashion,  with  feathers,  which,  therefore,  ontained  him  Uie  name  of  Jack-of -the" 
feather,^  He  was  even  more  popular  among  his  countrymen  than  Opekankor 
funmkj  which,  doubtless,  was  tne  ground  of  that  chiePs  jealousy ;  especially 
as  fie  was  one  of  the  greatest  war-captains  of  his  times.  He  had  been  in 
many  fights  and  encountera  with  the  English,  always  exposing  himself  to  the 
greatest  danger,  and  yet  was  never  wounded  in  any  of  them.  This  circum- 
stance caused  the  Indians  to  believe  in  his  invulnerability,  and  hence  he  vras 
by  them  considered  superhuman.  Only  about  14  days  before  the  massacre, 
Jadcrof-fht'fiaiher  went  to  the  house  of  one  Morgan,  where  he  saw  many  such 
articles  exnibited  as  were  calculated  to  excite  admiration  in  such  people. 
Jack,  perhaps,  had  not  the  means  to  purchase,  but,  it  seems,  he  was  resolved, 
some  how  or  other,  to  possess  them.  He,  therefore,  told  Morgan,  that  if  he 
would  take  his  commodities  to  Pamunkey,  the  Indians  would  five  him  a  great 
price  for  them.  Not  in  the  least  mistrusting  the  design  of  AfemaUartotv,  the 
simple  Englishman  set  out  for  Pamunkey,  in  company  with  tliis  Indian. 
This  was  the  last  the  English  heard  of  Morgan.  However,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  Jadc*8  ill-duecting  rate  sent  him  to  the  same  place  again,  and,  what  was 
still  more  strange,  he  had  the  cap  of  the  murdered  Morgan  upon  his  head. 
Morgan^s  servants  asked  him  where  their  master  was,  who  very  deliberately 
answered,  that  he  was  dead.  This  satisfied  them  that  he  had  murdered  him. 
They,  therefore,  seized  him,  in  order  to  take  him  before  a  magistrate  at 
Berkeley ;  but  he  made  a  good  deal  of  resistance,  which  caused  one  of  his 
cantora  to  shoot  him  down.  The  singular  part  of  the  tragedv  is  yet  to  be 
related.  Though  mortally  wounded,  Jyemattanow  was  not  killed  outright,  and 
his  captors,  which  were  two  stout  young  men,  ^ot  him  into  a  boat  to  proceed 
to  Mr.  ThorjPs,  the  magistrate.  As  they  were  gomg,  the  warrior  became  satis- 
fied that  he  must  die,  and,  with  the  most  extraordinary  earnestness,  besought 
that  two  things  might  be  granted  him.  One  was,  that  it  should  never  be  told 
to  his  countrymen  that  he  was  killed  by  a  bullet ;  and  the  other,  that  he  should 
be  buried  among  the  English,  so  that  it  should  never  be  discovered  that  he 
had  died,  or  was  subject  to  death  like  other  men.  Such  was  the  pride  and 
vanity  exhibited  by  an  Indian  at  his  death.  The  following  inference,  there- 
fore, is  naturally  to  be  drawn ;  that  a  desire  to  be  renowned,  and  held  in 
veneration  by  posterity,  is  not  confined  to  the  civilized  and  learned  of  any  age 
or  nation. 

*  Perhaps  the  New  Englanden  followed  SmUk*M  example,  afterwards,  io  the  ca3e  ot  AUx- 
SHckr,  Nimgretf  and  others. 
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Meanwhile,  Opekankanaugh^  the  better  to  increase  the  rage  of  his  warriors, 
tflected  great  gnef  at  JWmaftonow'f  death,  which  had  the  effect  he  intended; 
owing,  especially,  to  the  favor  in  which  that  warrior  had  stood  among  the 
Indians.  But  the  English  were  satisfied  that  this  was  only  pretence,  as  we 
have  before  observed ;  becaase  they  were  informed  of  his  trying  to  engage 
some  of  his  neighbors  against  them,  and  otherwise  acted  suspicionsly,  some 
time  before  ^emaUanot^s  death ;  of  the  jastice  of  which,  however,  the  Eng- 
lish tried  arguments  at  first,  and  threats  afterwards,  to  convince  them.  By 
his  dissimnlation,  Opekankanoufrh  completely  deceived  them,  and,  inst  before 
the  massacre,  treated  a  messenger  that  was  sent  to  him  with  mflch  kindness 
and  civility;  and  assured  him  that  the  peace,  which  had  been  some  time 
before  concluded,  was  held  so  finn  by  him  tiiat  the  sky  should  fall  sooner 
than  it  should  be  violated  on  his  part  And  such  was  the  concert  and  secrecy 
among  all  the  Indians,  that,  only  two  days  befbre  the  fatal  22  March,  some 
kindly  conducted  the  English  through  the  woods,  and  sent  one  of  their  youth 
to  li^e  with  the  English,  and  learn  their  language.  Moreover,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  that  very  day,  they  came  unarmed  among  them,  and  traded  as  usual, 
and  even  sat  down  to  breakfast  with  their  victims,  in  several  instances.  Never, 
perha|isi,  was  a  massacre  so  well  contrived  and  conducted,  to  ensure  success, 
as  was  this  of  Opekankanougfu  The  English  were  lulled  into  a  fatal  security, 
and  even  unknowingly  assisted  the  Indians  in  their  design;  lending  them 
their  boats  to  communicate  with  distant  tribes,  and  furnishing  them  with 
various  utensils,  which  were  converted  at  once  into  weapons  of  death. 

The  22  March,  1622,  having  come,  and  the  appointed  hour  of  that  mem- 
orable day  arrived,  with  a  simultaneousness  unparalleled  on  any  fonner  occa- 
sion, the  Indians  rose  from  their  ambushes,  and,  with  the  swiftness  of  the 
tiger,  appeared,  in  a  moment,  amidst  the  English  settlements.  Age,  sex,  nor 
condition,  shielded  no  one ;  their  greatest  benefactors  were  among  their  first 
victims.  Thus,  in  the  space  of  about  one  hour,  fell  three  kundrtd  and  forty- 
seven  men,  women,  and  children.  By  this  horrid  calamity,  out  of  80  planta- 
tions, six  only  were  left  uninjured.  And  these  were  saved  by  the  timely 
information  of  a  Christian  Indian  called  Chanco. 

The  ensuing  summer  was  spent,  by  the  surviving  English,  in  strengthening 
themselves  against  further  attacks,  and  preparations  for  taking  vengeance  on 
the  Indians;  wholly  neglecting  all  improvements,  works  of  utility,  and  even 
their  planting.  Every  thing  was  lost  sight  of  in  their  beloved  project  of 
revenge ;  and  the  English,  in  their  turn,  showed  themselves  more  treacherous, 
if  not  more  barbarous,  than  their  enemy.  For,  under  pretence  of  making 
peace  again  with  them,  they  fell  upon  them  at  unawares,  and  murdered  many 
without  mercy.  This  crime  was  vastly  aggravated,  in  that,  to  induce  the 
Indians  to  come  forward  and  make  peace,  the  English  hail  not  only  solemnly 
assured  them  forgiveness,  but  likewise  security  and  safety  in  tiieir  persons. 

It  was,  for  some  time,  supposed  that  Opekankanovgh  was  among  the  slain, 
but,  if  Mr.  Beverly  was  not  misinformed,  the  Aime  sachem,  22  years  after- 
wards, executed  a  stUi  greater  luassacre  upon  the  English,  as,  in  the  next 
place,  we  ^hall  relate. 

How  long  Opekankanough  had  been  secretly  plotting  to  cut  ofiTthe  intruders 
of  his  soil  cannot  be  known ;  but,  in  1(>44,  all  the  Indian:s  over  a  space  of 
country  of  600  utiles  in  extent,  were  leagued  in  the  enterprise.  The  old  chief 
at  this  time,  was  supposed  to  be  near  100  vears  of  age,  and,  though  unable  to 
walk,  would  be  present  in  the  execution  or  his  beloved  project  It  was  u}ion 
the  18  April,  when  Opekankanough^  borne  in  a  litter,  led  his  warriors  for- 
ward, and  commenced  the  bloody  work.  They  began  at  the  frontiers,  with  a 
jetermiuation  to  slav  all  before  them,  to  the  sea.  After  continuing  the  mas- 
sacre two  davs,  in  which  time  about  500  *  persons  were  murdered,  Sir  fViUiam 
Berkeley^  at  the  head  of  an  armed  force,  checked  their  progress.  The  destruc- 
tion of  tJie  inhabitants  was  the  greatest  upon  York  ana  Pamuiikey  Rivers^ 
where  Opekankawntgh  commanded  in  person.  The  Indians  now,  in  their 
turn,  were  driven  to  great  extremity,  and  theur  old  chief  was  taken  prisoner, 

*"  Thiii  Is  the  nomtxir  generally  net  down  iu  ihe  hitfories,  bat  the  probably  just  scnUiay  of 
Ur.  Bancroft,  Hisi.  U.  S.  i.  224,  cBUMd  him  to  fix  upon  the  oumber  iOO. 
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and  carried  in  triumph  to  Jamestown.  How  long  after  the  massacre  this 
happened,  we  are  not  informed ;  but  it  is  said  tliat  the  fbtigues  he  had  pre- 
viously undergone  had  wasted  away  his  flesh,  and  destroyed  the  elasticity  of 
his  muscles  to  that  degree,  that  he  was  no  longer  able  to  raise  the  eyelids 
from  his  eyes ;  and  it  was  in  this  forlorn  condition,  that  he  fell  into  the  hands 
of  his  enemies.  A  soldier,  who  had  been  appointed  to  guard  him,  barbarously 
fired  upon  him,  and  inflicted  a  mortal  wound.  He  was  supposed  to  have 
been  prompted  to  the  bloody  deed,  from  a  recollection  of  ttie  old  cliiePs 
agency  in  the  massacre.  Just  before  he  expired,  hearing  a  great  bustle  and 
crowd  al)out  him,  he  ordered  an  attendant  to  lift  up  his  eyelid's ;  when  he 
discovered  a  multitude  pressing  around,  to  gratify  the  untimely  curiosity  of 
beholding  a  dyinff  sachem.  Undaunted  in  death,  and  roused,  as  it  were,  from 
sleep,  at  the  conduct  of  the  confused  multitude,  he  deigned  not  to  oliserve 
them;  but,  raising  himself  from  the  ground,  with  the  expiring  breath  of 
authority,  commanded  that  the  governor  should  be  called  to  nim.  When  the 
governor  came,  Opekankanovtgk  said,  with  indignation,  ^  Hcut  it  been  my  for* 
tune  to  have  taken  ^  Wm.  Berxejlet  vrisoner,  I  tvauld  not  meanly  haoe 
exposed  Jam  aa  a  show  to  my  people ; "  *  ana  soon  after  expired. 

It  is  said,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  fact,  that  it  was  owing  to  the 
encroachments  i\pon  his  lauds,  that  caused  Optkankanough  to  determine  upon 
a  massacre  of  the  whites.  These  intrusions  were,  nevertheless,  conformable 
to  the  grants  of  the  proprietors.  He  could  hardly  have  expected  entire  con- 
quest, as  his  people  bald  already  begun  to  waste  away,  and  English  villaffea 
were  springing  up  over  an  extent  of  country  of  more  than  500  miles,  with  a 
populousness  bevond  any  preceding  example ;  still,  he  was  determined  upon 
the  vast  undertaking,  and  sacrificed  himself  with  as  much  honor,  it  will,  per- 
haps, be  acknowledged,  as  did  Leonidaa  at  Thermopylse. 

8ir  Wmiam  Berkeley  intended  to  have  sent  him,  as  a  present,  to  the  kinff 
of  England ;  but  assassination  deprived  him  of  the  wretcned  satisfiiction,  and 
saved  the  chief  from  the  mortification,  f 

None  of  the  Virginia  historians  seem  to  have  been  informed  of  the  true 
date  of  this  last  war  of  Opekankanough ;  the  ancient  records  of  Virginia,  says 
Mr.  Burkj  are  silent  even  upon  the  events  of  it,  (an  extraordinaiy  omission.) 
Mr.  Beverly  thinks  it  began  in  1639,  and,  although  Mr.  Burk  \s  satisfied  that  it 
took  place  after  1641,  yet  he  relates  it  under  the  date  1640.  And  we  are  not 
certain  that  the  real  date  would  ever  have  been  fixed,  but  for  the  inestimable 
treasury  of  New  England  history,  WinJthrop^s  Journal.  | 

That  it  took  place  subsequent  to  1641,  Mr.  Burk  assures  us,  upon  the  evi- 
dence of  the  MS.  records ;  for  the^  relate  that,  in  1640,  one  J(An  Burton  had 
been  convicted  of  the  murder  of^  an  Indian,  and  that  his  punishment  was 
remitted,  ^at  the  intercession  of  OpduiTtkanough,  and  his  ffreat  men.''  And 
that,  in  the  end  of  the  year  1641,  Thomas  Rotfe,  the  son  of  PocahoyUas,  peti- 
tioned the  governor  for  permission  to  visit  his  kinsman,  Opekankanough^  and 
Cleofotrtt  tlie  sister  of  his  mother.  That,  therefore,  these  events  happened 
previous  to  the  war,  and  death  of  OpfkankanougK.  § 

NicKOTAWANCE  succceded  Opekankaiuiughy  as  a  tributanr  to  the  English. 
In  1648,  he  came  to  Jamestown,  with  ^ye  other  chiefs,  and  brought  20  beaver 
skins  to  be  sent  to  King  Charles.  He  made  a  long  oration,  wiiich  he  con- 
cluded with  the  protestation,  ''that  the  sun  and  moon  should  first  loose  their 
glorious  lights,  and  shining,  before  he,  or  his  people,  should  ever  more  here- 
after wrong  the  English.'' 

ToTOPOTOMOi  probably  succeeded  J^UkotauHmcej,  as  he  was  king  of  Pa- 
munkey  in  1656.  In  that  year,  a  large  body  of  strange  Indians,  called 
Rechahecrians,  came  down  from  the  inland  mountainous  country,  and  forcibly 

•  Beneriy,  Hist.  Virg.  61.  f  See  British  Empire  in  America,  i.  240, 1. 

X  Whether  it  be  preserved  in  Hemng'a  Statutes,  I  have  not  learned,  but  presumed  it,  from 
the  inference  of  Bancroft, 

^  Like  most  of  the  early  writers,  the  author  of  A  New  DeuriptUm  of  Virgimaf  {t  CoH. 
Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  ix.  111^  speaks  of  the  Indians  in  terms  dictated  by  indignation.  "Their 
great  king/*  he  says,  "  Opechanktnoio.  that  bloody  monster  upon  a  hundred  years  old,  was 
taken  by  Sir  William  Berkdy,"  This  tract  was  published  in  1659,  but  no  date  is  givea  to 
the  massacre. 
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ponessed  themselves  of  the  country  about  the  falls  of  James  River.  The 
legislature  of  Virgiuia  was  in  session,  when  the  news  of  their  coming  waa 
received.  What  cause  the  English  had  to  send  out  an  army  against  them, 
our  scanty  records  do  not  satisfactorily  show ;  *  but,  at  all  events,  they 
determined  at  once  to  dispossess  them.  To  that  end,  an  army  of  about  100 
men  was  raised,  and  put  under  the  direction  of  Colonel  Edward  HiUf  who 
"vm  joined  by  Toiopotomoi,  with  100  of  his  warriorsL  They  did  not  find  the 
Blchahecrians  unprepared,  but  of  the  particulars  of  the  meeting  of  the  ad- 
verse parties  we  are  not  informed,  The  event,  however,  was,  to  the  allies, 
most  disastrous.  Totovotomoi,  with  the  most  of  his  men,  was  slain,  and  the 
English  suffered  a  total  defeat,  owing,  it  is  said,  to  the  criminal  management 
of  Colonel  HUL  This  officer  lost  his  commission,  and  his  property  was 
taken  to  defray  the  losses  sustained  by  the  country.  A  peace  seenis  to  have 
been  concluUed  with  the  Indians  soon  after. 
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Of  the  Creek  Indiana — Muskogee* — Prohibit  the  use  of  ardent  spirits — Their  rise  0nd 
importanre — Their  origin — Oitatobas — Chikasaus — Cherokeea—A  mode  offlaUenimg 
their  hetids — Complexion  lighter  than  other  Indians — Senunoles — Rians  at  Oak» 
mvlgee  Fields — Expedition  of  Soto — KiUs  2000  Indians — Laudonniere — Gourges* 
eocpeaition — Grijalva — Motto Y  made  emperor  of  the  Cherokees — Sir  Alexander 
Ommming — His  travels  among  the  Cherokees — Seven  chiefs  accompany  him  to  Eng» 
land'^AttakuUakuUa — SKUAOUtTAa — His  speech  to  the  King — His  death. 

In  the  preceding  chapters  of  this  book,  much  baa  been  narrated  of  the 
southern  nations  in  general;  and,  in  particular,  of  many  prominent  mdi- 
▼iduals  and  events.  It  is  designed,  in  tiie  present  chapter,  to  speak  more 
particularly  upon  the  events  of  the  great  nation  of  Creek  Indians. 

It  will  be  proper,  in  the  firA  place,  to  give  some  general  account  of  the 
nation,  whose  men  of  eminence  nave  been,  and  are  to  be,  noticed ;  for  there 
are  some  facts  that  will  not  necessarily  fall  in  otherwise;  but,  in  such  di- 
gression, if  so  it  should  be  termed,  our  chief  axiom  is  not  overturned,  which 
18,  that  to  write  the  history  of  the  men  of  a  country,  is  to  write  the  history 
of  such  country.  The  reader,  however,  should  be  reminded,  that  a  general 
history  of  a  people  at  one  period,  will  not  exactly  apply  to  them  at  another. 
This  observation  is  not  only  true  with  regard  to  their  political  and  civil  his- 
tory, but  also  in  regard  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  same  nations: 
these  facts  are  true,  both  as  they  regard  people  called  civilized,  as  well  as 
those  called  savage.  Hence,  descriptions  of  tribes  or  nations  by  one  observeri 
at  one  time,  differ  from  those  of  another  at  a  different  period ;  and  yet  both 
may  be  true  in  the  main  particulars.  Students,  therefore,  not  aware  of  thiv 
fact,  may  be  disposed  to  discredit  writers  for  such  disagreements,  which,  in 
fifcct,  are  altogether  imaginary.  But  it  is  time  to  commence  upon  the  inune« 
diate  business  of  the  present  chapter. 

The  Creek  Indians  take  their  name  from  that  of  the  country  in  which  they 
live;  that  is,  the  English  gare  them  the  name  of  Creek%  because  their 
country  is  full  of  creelS. 

*  By  the  following  preamble  and  resolve  of  ibe  legislature,  all  we  possess,  touching  this 
matter,  is  to  be  gathered  :-^'*  Whereas  infonnation  bath  been  received,  that  many  western  or 
inland  Indians  are  drawn  from  the  roountaios,  and  lately  set  down  near  the  falls  of  Jamet 
River,  to  the  number  of  6  or  700,  whereby,  upon  many  several  considerations  beinr  had.  it  is 
conceived  great  danger  might  ensue  to  this  colony.  This  assembly,  therefore,  ao  think  fit 
and  resolve,  that  these  new  come  Indians  be  in  no  sort  suflTered  to  seat  themselves  there,  or 
any  place  near  us,  it  having  cost  so  much  blood  to  expel  and  extirpate  those  perfidious  and 
Ueacherous  Indians,  which  were  there  formerly.  I:  Keing  so  apt  a  place  to  invade  us,  and 
within  the  limits,  which,  in  a  just  war,  were  formerly  conoiiered  by  us,  and  by  us  reserved,  tl 
the  eouclusipo  of  peace,  with  the  ladiaas."    Bwkf  Hist  Y iiginia,  ii.  109. 
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Tbe  nation  of  most  importance  amonff  the  Creeks  was,  m  1775,  the 
Muakogees.  That  commuDity,  or  natioD,  liKe  tbe  Iroquois^  was  more  politic 
than  their  neighbois,  and  vaatljr  increased  their  strength  and  importance  by 
encounging  small  declining  tribes  to  incorporate  themselves  with  them.  At 
one  time,  another  most  wise  resolution  was  luloptted  among  them,  which,  above 
all  others^  should  be  mentioned ;  that  was  a  prohibidon  of  the  importation  of  all 
kinds  of  ardent  spirits  into  their  country.  How  long  this  resolution  was  main* 
tained,  or  at  what  period,  cannot,  at  this  time,  be  stated.  It  was  very  probal% 
at  the  period  of  their  greatest  prosperity,  wluch  was  jnst  before  the  breaking 
out  of  the  revolutionary  war.  The  Muskogees  had  anoiher  excellent  regulation, 
namely,  the  men  assisted  their  women  in  their  planting  before  setting  out  on 
their  warlike  and  other  expeditions.  This  was  called  the  Creek  nation, 
which,  in  what  was  called  its  best  days,  about  1786,  contained  17,000  souls;* 
but  they  were  reckoned,  in  1829,  at  ^,000. 

Some  have,  latterly,  given  the  name  of  Creeks  only  to  a  pNirt  of  the  nations 
of  which  we  have  begun  to  treat;  but  it  is  here  intended  to  include  under  that 
head  all  the  tribes  between  the  Savannah  on  the  east,  the  Mississippi  on  Uie 
west,  and  the  country  bordering  on  the  Ohio  on  the  north. 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  their  lanc^age,  which  will  answer  tolerably 
well  as  a  specimen  of  all  the  southern  languages,  from  Carolina  to  the 
MiBsissippi: — 

Isti  tBukhvlhpi  laksakat  Tshihofv  inhomitri  tomis;  momais  fvtsr  opunaho- 
▼an  im  afVlski  tomi8.t  In  English,  Lying  lipi  an  cut  abominaHon  to  tht  Lord; 
ttd  they  that  deal  tndif  an  his  delight 

The  following  is  Choktau  reckoning:  Achvft,  1,  Tuklo,  %  Tuchina,  3, 
Ushta,  4,  Tahlapi,  5,  Hanali,  6,  Untuklo,  7,  Untuchina,  8,  Chakali,  9,  Pokoli,  10. 
By  prefixing  auh  to  the  names  of  the  digits,  they  arrive  at  20 ;  then,  by  pre- 
fixing PoMx  (10)  to  the  series  of  digits,  they  arrive  at  30,  and  so  on.  t 

Tbe  Cherokees  have  now  a  written  language,  and,  before  tbe  late  troubles 
with  Georgia,  were  making  good  advancement  in  all  the  usefiil  arts.  One 
of  the  most  remarkable  discoveries  of  modem  times  has  been  made  by  a 
Cherokee  Indian,  named  Gboroi  Guess.  His  invention  was  that  of  a  syllabic 
alphabet  of  the  language  of  his  nation,  which  he  applied  to  writing  with 
unparalleled  success.  Young  Cherokees  learned  by  it  to  write  letters  to  their 
firiends  in  three  days'  time;  and  although  the  inventor  used  a  part  of  the 
English  alphabet  in  making  up  his  own,  yet  he  was  acquainted  with  no  other 
language  but  the  Cherokee.  This  invention  was  brought  to  maturity  in  1826L 
Two  years  after,  a  newspaper,  called  the  Chxroxeb  Phanix,  was  established 
in  the  Cherokee  nation,  prmted  chiefly  in  Cherokee,  with  an  English  transla^ 
tion.  §  Bein|;  considered  an  independent  natitm,  they  instituted  a  form  of 
government  similar  to  that  of  the  United  States. 

It  was  some  time  after  the  Natchez  massacred  the  French,  that  the  principal 
nation  of  Creeks,  the  Muskogees,  began  to  rise  mto  imporUmce.  For  a  time 
after  that  memorable  event,  the  country  of  the  Natchez  was  desolate ;  but 
when  some  years  had  elapsed,  a  tribe  seated  themselves  there,  and  it  became 
the  seat  of  a  powerful  nation;  and  this  was  the  Muskogeea  That  nation, 
like  the  aricient  Romans,  bed,  in  abo«it  80  yeais,  extended  their  dominions 
over  a  fertile  country  near  960  miles  square  ;'had  3500  bow-men,  and  50  con- 
siderable towns.  They  had  dominion  also  over  one  town  of  the  Shawanese* 
Their  chief  places  were  upop  the  branches  of  the  Akibama  and  the  Apakchi- 
cola  rivers ;  the  people  upon  the  latter  being  called  the  lower  Creeks.  Tfaifl^ 
as  well  as  the  other  nations  whom  we  call  Creeks,  are  generally  supposed  to 


have  oriffinally  come  from  the  south  or  south-west ;  but  the  Indians  them- 
selves  believe,  or  pretend  to  believe,  that  they  came  &om  the  east,  or  place  of 
the  sun's  risinc;  concerning  which  opinion  we  may  observe  once  for  all,  that 
it  most  probably  had  the  same  origin  among  all  iffnorent  people,  which  arose 
from  no  other  than  a  desire  that  others  shoula  think  them  aescended  from  the 

*  It  is  rommoB  to  reckon  a  Ibird  warriors. 

t  This  specimen  I  take  from  a  little  volume,  called  tbe  "  Musko^  (Creek)  AMistant," 
publishcH  in  Boston,  1885,  by  tbe  Am.  Board  of  Com.  lor  Foreign  Mittioos. 
1  Choktau  Arithmetic,  printed  as  above. 
9  Hist.  Mutiont,  u,  354d— ifisnonory  Herald, 
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Mn ;  that  befaig  tbe  most  gloriouB  and  noble  origin  of  which  they  could  con- 
ceive. Indeed,  such  is  not  altogether  unnatural;  for  that  luminaiy  quickenfl 
•ad  enlivens  every  thing  that  has  life,  whether  animal  or  vegetable. 

Beside  the  Muskogees,  the  Kataubahs,  or  Catawhas,  Cherokees,  Choktaus^ 
«nd  Chikasaus,  were  other  numerous  tribes  spread  over  the  great  country 
of  which  we  have  spoken. 

The  Kataubahs  and  the  Chikasaus  were  very  warlike ;  but  their  vicinity  to 
'Bbropeans  was  as  detrimental  to  them,  and  even  more  so,  than  their  own 
exterminating  wars ;  for,  as  in  other  cases,  as  soon  as  an  intercourse  com- 
menced, degradation  and  ruin  followed. 

The  Cherokees  have  withstood  the  deletery  efiects  of  civilization  much 
beyond  what  can  be  said  of  any  other  tribe  of  Indians.  Their  country  is 
chiefly  in  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Tennessee ;  but  they  occupy  also  the 
western  part  of  the  state  of  Georgia.  Before  the  war  of  1812,  their  countiy 
covered  34,000  square  miles.*  Numbers  of  this  tribe  have  emigrated  to 
Arfcansaw. 

The  Cboktaus  possessed  a  country  not  so  filled  with  creeks  and  riven  as 
the  Muskogees.  This  circumstance,  it  is  said,  was  a  great  hinderance  to  their 
prosperity ;  for  in  their  wars  with  their  neighbors,  they  suffered  greatly  finom 
their  ignorance  of  swimming.  There  were  Upper  and  Lower  Choktau  towns ; 
the  former  were  situated  atout  160  miles  from  the  Chikasaus,  and  the  latter 
^  about  200  above  New  Orleans.  The  people  of  this  nation  flattened  their  heads 
by  wearing  bags  of  sand  on  them,f  and,  according  to  Father  llenTiepm,  |  the 
heads  of  ail  the  Indians  upon  the  Mississippi  are  flatter  than  those  or  Canada. 
It  is  said  also  that  they  are  of  a  lighter  complexion ;  but  this  has  reference 
only  to  the  Muskogees,  according  to  some  writers.  The  Cboktaus  princi- 
pally inhabit  Mississippi  They  were,  in  1820,  set  dovm  at  25,000  souls,  and 
are  rather  increasing. 

The  Chikasaus  are  supposed  to  have  come  from  the  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
dnd  as  it  was  a  custom  among  the  Creeks  for  their  unoccupied  lands  to  be 
taken  by  any  that  came  among  them,  as  emigrants,  the  Chikasaus  foimd  no 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  establiSung  themselves  on  this  side  the  Mississippi. 
Where  they  first  established  themselves  is  unknown,  but  in  1770  they  were  a 
powerful  and  warlike  nation,  and  were  seated  upon  the  western  branches  of 
the  Mobile.  The  tribe  of  Yazoos  belonged  to  this  nation.  The  Chikasaus 
reside  in  Mississippi,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee.  They  do  not  exceed  4900 
in  number. 

The  Seminoles  vrere  a  nation  made  up  similar  to  many  others,  and  chiefly 
of  Muskoffees.  The  Creeks  called  them  Seminoles,  which  signified  tcUa, 
because  they  had  estranged  themselves  firom  their  former  country.  This 
nation  was  principally  seated,  40  years  ago,  upon  the  rivers  Apakchicola  and 
Flint,  and  bad  a  large  town  on  Calos  Bay,  on  the  west  side  of  Blast  Florida. 
They  now  reside  in  Florida,  a  scattered  renmant  of  about  1200. 

The  names  alone  of  the  different  clans  or  tribes  of  these  nations  vrould  fill 
several  pages,  and  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  enumerate  them ;  we  shall  there- 
fore, after  some  general  observations,  pass  to  the  consideration  of  those  chiefo 
who  have  been  conspicuous. 

There  are  upon  tne  east  bank  of  the  Onkmulge,  near  its  confluence  with 
the  Ocone,  beautiful  fields,  extensively  known  as  the  OakmuUe  fields ;  they 
«re  upon  the  rich  low  lands  of  the  river,  and  upon  the  elevated  part  of  them 
«re  yet  visible  renudns  of  a  tovm.  These  fields  extend  20  miles  along  the  river. 
The  Creek  Indians  give  this  account  of  them,  namely,  that  here  was  the  place 
where  they  first  set  down  after  crossing  the  Mississippi ;  that  their  journey 
from  the  west  had  been  attended  with  incredible  suffermg,  and  that  they  were 
opposed  at  cver/step  by  various  hostile  beuids  of  Indians,  and  that  on  reach- 

*  Dr.  Mbru^s  Report. 

t  Adair j^**  As  soon  as  the  child  is  bom,  the  nurse  provides  a  cradle  or  wooden  case,  hol> 
knifed  and  fashioned,  to  receive  tbe  infant,  lying  progtrate  on  its  back,  that  part  of  the  ease 
where  the  head  reposes,  being  fashioned  like  a  brick-mould.  In  this  portable  machine  the 
little  boy  Is  fixed,  a  bag  of  saad  being  laid  on  his  foiehead."— JBoftnon,  M5. 

i  New  Discovery.  176. 
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ing  this  place  they  fbrtified  themselves,  and  could  proceed  no  ibrther,  and  at 
leugtli  gained  ground  and  became  conquerors  in  their  turn. 

There  are  few  greater  curiosities  in  the  south,  than  the  great  highways  ot 
roads,  which,  50  years  ago,  struck  the  traveller  with  surprise.  In  West  Florida 
they  are  still  easily  trac^  for  near  50  miles  in  a  straight  line  upon  the  Oklo- 
koney  River.  Ail  history  is  silent  about  them  ;  and  it  is  a  singular  fact  that 
the  Indians  will  make  no  use  of  them,  but  studiously  make  then-  paths  in  any 
other  direction.  • 

The  country  of  the  southern  Indians  has  sufiered  in  some  respects  as  much 
as  some  parts  of  South  America ;  it  having  been  traversed  and  overrun  from 
time  to  time  by  bands  of  mercenary  whites.  In  the  year  1538,  Ftrdinand  de 
SoiOy  with  a  commission  from  the  Emperor  CharUa  v.,  sailed  with  a  coosid- 
erable  fleet  for  America.  He  was  a  Portuguese  gentleman,  and  had  been 
with  Pizarro  in  the  conquest  (as  it  is  called)  of  Peru.  His  commission  con- 
stituted him  governor  of  Cuba  and  general  of  Florida,  f  Although  he  sailed 
from  St  Lucar  in*  1538,  he  did  not  land  in  Florida  {  until  May,  1539.  With 
about  1000  men,  213  of  whom  were  provided  with  horses,  he  undertook  the 
conquest  of  Florida  and  countries  adjacent  After  cutting  their  way  in  vari- 
ous directions  through  numerous  tribes  of  Indians,  traversing  nearly  1000 
miles  of  country,  losing  a  great  part  of  their  army,  their  general  died  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  survivors  were  obliged  to  build  vessels 
in  which  to  descend  the  river ;  which,  when  they  had  done,  they  sailed  for 
Mexico.  This  expedition  was  five  years  in  coming  to  nothing,  and  bringing 
ruin  upon  its  performers.  A  populous  Indian  town  at  this  time  stood  at  or 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Mobile,  of  which  Soto^s  army  had  possessed  themselves. 
Their  intercourse  with  the  Indians  Was  at  first  friendly,  but  at  length  a  chief 
was  insulted,  which  brought  on  hostilities.  A  battle  was  fought,  in  which,  it 
IS  said,  2000  Indians  were  killed,  and  83  Spaniards. 

We  shall  not  attempt  here  to  go  more  into  detail  concerning  the  band  of 
marauding  Spaniards  under  Soto,  as  it  will  answer  the  present  purpose  to 
observe,  that  wliat  has  just  been  related,  is  bu^one  of  the  many  butcheries 
committed  by  that  band ;  and,  moreover,  our  accounts  are  rather  indistinct 
upon  the  whole  afi&ir,  and  savor  much  of  exaggeration. 

The  French,  under  Reni  de  Laudonrdere,  settled  in  Florida  in  1564,  near 
where  Pensacola  was  since  built  The  Spaniards  claimed  the  country,  and 
hence  the  bloody  wars  which  followed.  This  first  settlement  of  the  French, 
projected  by  Admiral  CoUgnif  was  soon  broken  up  by  the  Spaniards :  they, 
m  the  basest  and  most  sava^  manner,  murdered  the  whole  colony.  A 
religious  war  at  this  period  distracted  the  French  nation,  and  this  outrage 
would  have  remained  unrevenged,  but  for  the  indignation  of  an  individuaL 
In  1567,  Domimnue  de  Gourgis  sailed  to  Florida,  took  three  forts  fit>m  the 
Spaniards,  put  tne  men  to  the  sword,  and  hanged  all  the  other  settlers  he 
could  find.  §  A  French  garrison  was  again  established,  but,  being  left  without 
protection,  was  soon  retaken  by  the  Spaniards,  who  remained  masters  of  the 
country  for  more  than  a  hundred  years.  || 

From  these  transactions  of  antiquity,  we  must  descend  to  times  nearer  our 
own.  In  the  year  1730,  Sir  Alexander  Gumming  travelled  among  ihe  southern 
Indians,  and  from  whose  account  we  are  able  to  give  several  interesting  par- 
ticulars. At  this  period,  he  relates  that  the  Cherokee  nation  was  governed 
by  seven  Mother  Towns,  each  of  which  chose  a  kins  to  preside  over  them 
and  their  dependants.    He  was  elected  out  of  certain  lamilies,  and  the  descent 

•  WUlianu'a  W.  Florida,  32. 

f  Chaudon  dt  DelajuOntt  Nouveau  Diet.  Historique.  art.  Soto. 

X  "So  called,  because  it  was  firsl  discovered  by  tlie  Spaniards  on  Mme-Sunday,  or,  as 
the  most  intf^rpret,  Easlcr-day,  which  they  call  Pasqua  Florida^  and  not^  as  Tlieuet  writeUi, 
for  the^ourishing  verdure  thereof."  Purchatf  769.  Modem  writers  of  discoveries  would  do 
better  were  the^'  to  look  more  to  the  sources  of  tiiformaiion. 

A  See  an  animated  account  of  these  bloody  affairs  in  Johuon^s  Life  of  General  Cfreene, 
I.  &0.  &c. 

11  Diiuralz,  i.  1 — 8.  Juan  de  Orifaiva  discovered  the  country  upon  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  ta 
1518,  ( tierrtra,  ii.  199.)  and  some  report  that  he  carried  off  Indians  as  slaves.  (See  If^- 
Uams's  Florida,  90.)  But  we  are  not  aware  that  the  fart  is  elsewhere  recorded.  Herrtrat 
though  very  minuie,  does  not  name  it    Pwtiuu  (812)  agrees  with  bim 
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•was  regarded  only  on  the  mother's  side.  These  molher  towns  were,  according 
to  Sir  Mexander,  Tanuassie,  Kettooah,  Ustenary,  Telliquo,  Elstootowie,  Keyo- 
wee,  and  Noeyeoee.  Four  of  these  towns  were  without  kings  at  this  time, 
they  having  died.  Some  towns  had  princes,  as  our  author  called  them; 
namely,  Tomasso,  one ;  Settecho,  one ;  Tassettchee,  one ;  Iwassee,  one ;  Tel- 
liquo, two ;  Tannassie,  two ;  Cannostee,  one ;  Cowee,  one. 

The  chief  Moytoy  was  called  emperor,  and  presided  over  the  seven  towns, 
in  1730.  His  resilience  was  at  Telliquo.  On  the  3  April,  this  year,  deputies 
from  all  parts  of  the  nation  met  at  Nequassie,  and  in  presence  of  Sir 
Mexander  Citmriwng  and  12  other  Englishmen,  declared  Muytoy  emperor ;  he 
having  been  nominated  by  Sir  Alexander.*  The  nation  consented  to  receive 
Moytoy  as  their  king,  provided  he  was  held  accountable  to  Sir  AUxaiukr.  At 
the  ceremony  of  declaring  Moytoy  king  or  emperor,  by  whose  order  Sir 
•Alexander  was  placed  in  a  chair,  himself  and  the  conjurers  standing  about 
htm,  and  a  throng  of  warriors  ** stroked  him  with  13  eoglesV^tails,  and  their 
singers  sung  from  morning  till  night"  After  this  was  done  with,  he  made  a 
speech  to  the  great  concourse  of  Indians ;  in  which,  among  a  good  deal  besides, 
he  displayed  the  power  and  goodness  of  the  king  beyond  the  great  water ; 
and  **  required  Movtoy  and  all  the  head  warriors  to  acknowledge  themselves 
dutiful  subjects  and  sons  to  King  Gtorgt^  **all  which  they  did  on  their  knees, 
calling  upon  every  thing  that  was  terrible  to  them  to  destroy  them,  and  that 
they  might  become  no  people,  if  they  violated  their  promise  and  obedience." 

The  next  day,  4  April,  **  the  crown  was  brought  from  great  Tannassie, 
which,  with  five  eagles'  tails  and  four  scalps  of  their  enemies,  Moytoy  pre- 
sented to  Sir  Mexaruler,  impowering  him  to  lay  the  same  at  his  majesty's  feet." 
The  conjurers  were  well  pleased  with  the  English  baron,  and  told  him  they 
would  follow  all  his  directions.  **  That  when  he  left  them  they  would  still 
consider  him  as  present  in  the  person  of  Moytoy  of  Telliquo,  who  would 
punclually  do  what  he  had  bid."  Sir  Alexander  was  now  at  Tannassie,  400 
miles  from  Charleston,  according  to  his  reckoning,  and  had  but  15  days  to 
arrive  there  in,  to  go  for  England  in  the  Fox  man-of  war,  which  was  then  to 
sail.  He  therefore  asked  Moytav  if  the  Indians  could  travel  there  in  so  short 
a  time  on  foot.  The  chief  saia  it  might  be  done,  and  that  he  would  have 
accompanied  him,  but  for  the  dangerous  illness  of  his  wife,  and  reauested  him 
to  choose  such  as  he  desired  from  among  his  people,  to  go  with  hmi.f 

Accordingly,  Sir  JiUxander  chose,  as  evidences  of  what  had  happened, 
SkijagustOjl  the  head  warrior  of  Tassetchie,  **a  man  of  great  power  and 
interest,  who  had  a  right  to  be  a  king,"  MakuUakuUa,  and  OtcunU^  or  Outa^ 
cite,  a  third  warrior,  CoUannahf  a  fourth;  ''and  from  Tannassie,  the  remotest 
town  of  the  country,  he  took  ClogoUtah  and  Oukcmaekah,^  warriors."  About 
23  miles  from  Charleston  they  met  with  the  warrior  Ounakannowint,  a 
friend  of  these  chiefs,  *^  who  had  just  come  from  the  Kattarbe  nation,  and 
desired  to  go  along  with  his  countrymen,  to  which  Sir  JUexander  consented." 

They  went  on  howrd  the  Fox,  a  man-of-war,  and  sailed  from  Charleston 
Bay  4  May,  and  arrived  at  Dover  5  June;  thus  performing  a  passage  across 
the  Atlantic  in  a  month  and  a  day,  in  1730,  not  much  inferior  to  what  is  done 
now-a-days.    At  Dover  Sir  Alexander  <*  took  post  to  London,  with  the  crown 

*  This  part  of  the  senteDce  is  upon  the  authority  of  a  good  writer,  {Hewatt,  Hist.  Carolina, 
ii.  6,)  but  Sir  AUxunder  does  not  say  quite  as  much  in  his  account. 

t  Moytoy  was  a  bitter  enemy  afterwards.  In  1758  he  went  with  his  warriors  to  a  place 
called  Siaiiquo,  and  killed  several  whites,  without,  as  was  said,  any  provocation.  Hewati, 
iL220. 

I  Or  Kiiagtuta,  This  chief  was  one  of  the  teren,  as  will  appear  immediately  onward, 
althoug^i  Sir  AUxandtr^  in  his  communication,  does  not  name  him.  Neither  does  he  name 
Attaktdtakuilay  or  Outastite ;  yet  it  is  certain  they  were  both  in  England,  and  we  believe  at 
this  time :  they  make  up  the  number  itcen^  with  those  named  in  his  own  narrative.  Thai 
Attakuilahillm  was,  sec  Hewatt,  ii.  221,  and  Wynne ,  ii.  280,  n.  We  can  only  account  for  the 
blanks  in  the  narrative,  by  supposine  that  Sir  Alexander's  amanuensis  did  not  understand 
him,  (for  he  did  not  write  himself,)  and  the  enumeration  of  the  chiefs  which  he  took  with  him, 

is  very  blundering.    Thus,  after  naming  one  only,  it  is  set  down,  "  and — 

B  thirrf  warrior,"  etc. 

6  Perhaps  Ockonostota,  who  was  called  the  great  warrior  of  the  Cherokee  nation.  HewaU, 
H.il7. 
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1^  the  Cherokee  nation,  leaving  the  Indians  behind  to  come  up  with  the  maii- 
of-war.  He  let  the  aecretary  of  atate  iminediatelv  know  that  he  had  full  power 
*  firom  that  nation  to  lay  their  crown  at  bia  majesty's  feet,  and  that  he  had  brought 
over  seven  Indian  cliiefi,  as  an  evidence  of  the  truth.  His  majesty  was  gr»- 
eiouslv  pleased  to  order  Sir  Maanio'  to  bring  in  his  people  to  the  insUiUatioiu 
the  loth  of  June,  where  they  were  extremely  surprised  at  the  magnificence  of 
every  thing  about  them :  they  compared  the  king  and  queen  to  the  sun,  the 
princes  to  the  stars,  and  tbemaelves  to  nothing.  On  the  23d  of  June,  Sir 
Mtxandtr  was  introduced  to  his  majesty,  and  upon  his  knee,  in  presence  of 
the  court,  declared  the  full  power  he  had  received,  the  Indian  chiefs  aU 
kneeling  at  the  same  time,  as  a  testimony  of  their  submission  and  approbation. 
Sir  Mixander  laid  the  crown  of  the  Cherokee  nation  at  his  majesty's  feet,  with 
the  five  eagles'  tails,  as  an  emblem  of  his  majesty's  sovereisnty,  and  four  scalps 
of  Indian  enemies;  all  which  his  majesty  was  graciously  pleased  to  accept  or." 

While  in  England,  they  made  a  treaty  with  the  king,  eveiy  article  of  which 
was  accompanied,  on  his  part,  with  presents  of  some  sort  or  other :  such  as 
doth,  guns,  vermilion,  hatchets,  knives,  &c.  This  treaty  was  dated  at  White- 
hall, 7  September,  1790,  and  firom  it  we  get  the  names  of  the  seven  chie&  It 
begins,  ^Whereas  you,  Scataousta  Oukah,  chief  of  the  town  of  Tassetaf 
you,  ScALiLosKEN  Ketaousta  ;  you,  Tethtowe  ;  you,  Ci.oooittab  ;  you, 
CoLAivNAH ;  you,  Unitaconot  ;  you,  Oucounacou,  have  been  deputed  by  the 
whole  nation  of  the  Cherokee  Indians,  to  come  to  Great  Britain,"*  &c.  AAer 
the  treaty  was  finished,  a  certified  cop^  was  presented  to  the  chiefs  by  Sir 
^Hexander  Cumming;  upon  which  ^cjjagtutahf  in  the  name  of  the  whole, 
made  the  following  speech : — 

^  We  are  come  hither  from  a  mountainous  place,  where  nothing  but  dark- 
ness is  to  be  found ;  but  we  are  now  in  a  place  where  there  is  light  There 
was  a  person  in  our  country,  he  gave  us  a  yellow  token  of  warlike  honor, 
which  is  left  with  Moytoy  of  Telliquo,  and  as  warriors  we  received  it.  He 
came  to  us  like  a  warrior  from  you.  A  man  he  is ;  his  talk  is  upright,  and  the 
token  he  left  preserves  his  memory  among  us.  We  look  upon  you  as  if  the 
great  kin^  were  present ;  we  love  you  as  representing  the  great  king.  We 
•hall  die  in  the  same  way  of  thinking.  The  crown  of  our  nation  is  difierent 
firom  that  which  the  great  King  George  wears,  and  from  that  we  saw  in  the 
tower.  But  to  us  it  is  all  one.  The  chain  of  friendship  shall  be  carried  to 
our  people.  We  look  upon  the  great  King  Oeam  as  tne  sun,  and  as  our 
lather,  and  upon  ourselves  as  his  children.  For  mougfa  we  are  red,  and  you 
are  white,  yet  our  hands  and  hearts  are  jomed  together.  When  we  liiall  have 
acquainted  our  people  with  what  we  have  seen,  our  children  from  generation 
to  generation  will  always  remember  it  In  war  we  shall  always  be  one  with 
you.  The  enemies  of  the  great  king  shall  be  our  enemies.  His  people  and 
ours  shall  be  one,  and  shall  die  togemer.  We  came  hither  naked  and  poor  as 
the  worms  of  the  earth,  but  you  have  every  thing,  and  we  that  have  nothing 
must  love  you,  and  will  never  break  the  chain  of  friendship  which  is  between 
us.  Here  stands  the  governor  of  Carolina,  whom  we  know.f  This  small 
rope  I  we  show  you  is  all  that  we  have  to  bind  our  slaves  with,  and  it  may  be 
broken.  But  have  iron  chains  for  yours.  However  if  we  catch  your  slaves^ 
we  wiU  bind  them  as  well  as  we  can,  and  deliver  them  to  our  friends,  and  take 
no  pa^  for  it  We  have  looked  round  for  the  person  that  was  in  our  country 
— he  is  not  here :  However,  we  must  say  he  talked  uprightly  to  us,  and  we 
ahall  never  forget  him.  Your  white  people  may  venr  safely  build  houses  near 
us.  We  shall  hurt  nothing  that  belongR  to  them,  for  we  are  children  of  one 
fiither,  the  great  king,  and  snail  live  and  die  together." 

When  SkijaputcSi  had  proceeded  thus  far,  he  laid  his  feathers  upon  a  table, 
«nd  dosed  as  follows : — 

*  Report  of  the  CommUsionen  (1736)  on  (he  Affairs  of  Oeoigia,  p.  63^-If  AttakiUlakHlU 
were  among  these  chie&,  he  went  under  another  name,  as  did  also  OutacUe.  See  a  few  pages 
forward. 

t  There  was  at  this  time  no  goveroor,  though  Robert  Johmon  was  nominally  such.  In  17S9 
the  gt)vemment  of  Carolina  was  delivered  to  tne  crown  of  England,  for  about  £V!fiOO.  Jfkm^ 
son  was  reappointed  in  1731. 

X  String  or  wampum,  probably. 
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*f  Thk  is  our  way  of  talking,  which  is  the  same  thing  to  ub  as  your  letters  in 
the  book  are  to  you,  and  to  you,  belored  men,  we  deliver  these  feathers  in 
confirmation  of  all  we  have  said." 

In  October,  the  Indians  embarked  at  Portsmouth  with  Mr.  Johnaon^  the 
fKnremor  of  CaroUna,  fer  their  own  country,  and  in  the  same  ship  in  which 
Uiey  went  over. 

Sk^aguitahf  or,  as  he  was  sometimes  called,  KSitagtuiaf  *^  was  brother  of 
OuccomwMa^  or  the  sreat  wairior,  and  also  chief  of  Chote.  He  lived  to  be 
veiy  old,  and  died  in  Mb^y,  1768. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

OfwUnacatf  Oeargim — ^Tomochiohi  rseiiotf  tk&  EtuHiak — Goes  to  Eng 

General  Oglethorpe-^oJfcM  a  spMck  to  tJu  lOng^Bis  dsatk—fVar  tottk 

the   SpaniariU—OuTACtTiz — Malachtt — Attaxullakulla — Indians  murdered 
— ^Attakullakulla  prevents  retaliation  yaon  tokites  in  kis  power — Ck 
begins — Oovemor  Littleton's  expedition — Imprisons  their  Ambassadors 
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-Attakullakulla  prevents  retaliation  vfon  vkites  in  kis  power — Ckerokee  War 
egins — Oovemor  Littleton's  expedition — Imprisons  their  Ambassadors — They  are 
massacred — Colonel  Montgomery  sent  against  tkem — Battle  near  Keowee — Ciiero- 


kees  take  Fort  London — SiLducE — Saves  the  life  of  Colonel  Byrd — Colonel  Grant 
snkdues  the  Ckerokees,  and  tkey  make  peace  with  the  whites — ^Culucco. 

The  presumption  is  pretty  strongly  supported,  that  Sir  WiaUerRcdesh  visited 
the  southern  shores  of  North  America.  When  General  (^iethorpe  landed  in 
Georgia,  in  1732,*  O.  S.,  and  communicated  to  the  Indians  the  contents  of  a 
toumal  of  Sir  WaiUa^s^  they  seemed  to  have  a  tradition  of  him,  which  they  had 
rondly  cherished ;  although,  if  the  person  they  met  were  Rakghy  a  hundred 
years  had  elapsed  since  he  ^vas  there.  They  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Oglethorpe  a 
place  near  Yamacraw  bluff,  since  Charleston,  on  which  was  a  large  mound, 
■I  which  was  buried,  thejr  said,  a  chief  who  had  talked  with  Sir  H^cuter  BaUgh 
upon  that  spot.  The  chief  had  requested  his  people  to  buiy  him  there,  that 
theplaoe  might  be  kept  in  veneration. 

l\>MOCHICHI  was  the  principal  chief^  or  Mico,  as  chiefi  were  called,  of  a 
small  band  of  Creeks  and  Yamasees,  who,  having  in  some  way  offended  their 
countirmen,  fled  their  country,  and  **  wandered  about  in  the  woods  some  time, 
until  about  1732,  when  they  b^ged  leave  of  this  government  to  sit  down  on 
the  high  land  of  Yamacraw,  on  the  south  side  of  Savannah  river,  at  or  near 
the  place  where  the  new  town  of  Savannah,  in  Georgia,  is  now  situated."  f 
Th^  connsted  of  but  17  or  18  fiimilies,  and  their  first  chief  appears  to  have 
been  called  Bocachke.  Several  chief  men,  of  various  tribes,  came  to  welcome 
the  English,  immediately  after  their  arrival  *^  They  were  as  follows :  From 
the  trilM  of  Coweeta,  Yakan^lakttf  their  king,  or  mico ;  Essaboo,  their  warrior, 
the  son  of  Old4nim,  lately  dead,  whom  the  Spaniards  called  emperor  of  the 
Creeks,  with  ei^ht  men  and  two  women  attendants.  From  the  tribe  of  Cusse- 
tas,  OuMeta,  theur  mico ;  Tatdiiquat^iy  their  head  warrior,  with  four  attendants. 
From  the  tribe  of  Owseecheys,  Ogeese,  the  mico,  or  war  king ;  JSTeathloidk' 
ko  and  Ougachif  two  chief  men,  with  three  attendants.  From  the  tribe  of 
Cheeehaws,  Outhldeboa^  their  mico,  ThkeuOuh^iAeej  Figeer,  SootamUlOj  war 
captains,  with  three  attendants.  From  the  tribe  of  Echetas,  Ckutabeeche  and 
Eobuij  two  war  captains,  fthe  latter  was  bred  among  the  English,)  with  four 
attendants.  From  the  trine  of  Polachucolas,  OtUoftee,  their  head  warrior,  and 
five  attendants.  From  the  tribe  of  Oconas,  Ouedtaekumpaf  called  by  the  Eng- 
lish Lcng4Mig,  £001000,  a  warrior.  From  the  tribe  of  Eu&ule,  Tomaumiy  hewl 
WBzrior,  and  mree  attendants. 

*  Maov  gentlemen  in  Eoxland  contributed,  m  various  wayi,  this  vear,  for  the  advancement 
of  the  colony ;  some  in  cattle,  some  in  labor,  some  in  provisions,  and  others  as  soldiers.  The 
cootributioB  of  one  gentleman,  for  its  singuJarily,  shall  be  mentioned.  **  Mr.  Hwme  gsive  a 
•ihrer  boat  and  spoon  for  the  first  child  bom  in  Gieorgia,  which  being  bom  of  Mrs.  Close,  were 
given  aecordingty."— •CtfiMmMibners'  Report  on  Georgia  AffairSf  p.  119. 

*  Report  of  the  CoaunissioDerB,  «f  eupra,  11,  116,  117. 
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^  The  Indians  Ik  ing  all  seated,  OueekackumpOf  a  very  tall  old  man,  rtood, 
and  made  a  speech,  which  was.iDterpreted  by  Mr.  Wiggan  and  Mr.  Musgnvey* 
in  which  he  said  ail  the  lands  to  the  southward  of  Savannah  River  belonged 
to  the  Creeks.  He  said,  the  Indians  were  poor,  but  the  same  Power  that  gave 
the  English  breath,  gave  them  breath  also.  That  that  Power  had  given  the 
English  the  most  wisdom.  That,  as  they  had  come  to  instruct  them,  they  diould 
have  all  the  lands  which  they  did  not  use  tliemseives.  That  this  was  not  only 
his  mind,  but  the  minds  of  the  eight  towns  of  Creeks,  who  had,  afler  consult- 
utg  toother,  sent  some  of  their  chief  men  with  skins,  which  was  their  wealth. 
At  this  period  of  Oueekachumpa^s  speech,  some  of  the  chiefi  of  the  eight 
towns  brought  each  a  bundle  of  buck's  skins,  and  laid  them  down  before  Mr. 
O^ethorpe.  Then  the  chief  said,  ^  These  are  the  best  things  toe  possess,  but  we 
give  them  with  a  good  heart.  I  thank  you  for  your  kindness  to  Tomochichi,  and 
his  people.  Hetsmy  kinsmanj  and^  (hough  he  was  banished  from  his  nation^  he 
is  a  giood  man  and  a  great  warrior.  R  was  on  account  of  his  wisdom  andjusticej 
that  the  banished  men  chose  him  their  king.  1  hear  that  the  Chtrokees  have 
kiUed  some  Englishmen.  Ifyou  faddressing  Mr.  Oglethorpe]  wiU  command  vs^ 
we  wUl  go  against  than  wiSth  aU  our  force,  kiU  thSr  people^  and  destroy  their 
living.^ 

When  Oueekaehumpa  had  done  speaking,  Tomochichi  drew  near  with  his 
men,  and,  after  making  a  low  bow,  said, — ^  i  u>as  a  banished  man^  and  I  came 
here  poor  and  helpless  to  look  for  good  land  near  the  tombs  of  my  ancestors,  and 
when  you  came  to  this  pktct.  I  feared  you  would  drive  us  away ;  far  we  were  weak 
and  wanted  com.  But  you  confirmed  our  land  to  us,  and  gave  usfood^  The 
other  chiefs  spoke  in  the  sau'xe  manner  as  Oueekaehumpa  had,  and  then  agreed 
upon  and  executed  an  amicable  treaty. 

By  the  assistance  of  his  inter^^reter,  Mary  Musgrove,  General  Oglethorpe  had 
beeu  able  to  draw  together,  at  ox  e  time,  50  chiefs  from  the  upper  and  lower 
Creek  towns,  and,  by  his  conciliatory  conduct,  had  secured  their  friendship. 
He  next  resolved  to  take  a  deputation  of  them  to  England,  hoping  what  they 
mi^ht  wimess  and  experience  there,  would  result  in  lasting  benefits  to  both 
their  nations  and  the  English.  Accordingly,  measm-es  having  been  taken  for 
the  furtherance  of  this  project,  the  general  and  the  Indian  chiefs  embarked^ 
for  England,  in  the  Aldborough  man-of-war,  and  arrived  at  St  Hellens,  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  16  June,  1734.  The  names  of  the  Indians  were  Tomo- 
chichi, Seitawki,  his  consort,  and  Toonakowi,  tlie  prince,  his  nephew; 
also  HiLLisFiLLi,  a  war  captain,  and  Afakowtski,  Stim alechi,  Sintouchi, 
HiNGUiTHi,  and  Umphtcui,  ^ve  other  chiefs,  with  their  interpreter. 

Inmiediately  after  their  arrival,  orders  were  given  for  preparing  proper 
habits  for  them,  in  order  to  their  being  introduced  at  court.  This  bavmg 
been  done.  Sir  Clement  Cotterd,  knight,  master  of  the  ceremonies,  was  sent, 
August  1,  with  three  of  the  king's  coaches,  drawn  by  six  horses  each,  to  the 
Geor^a  office,  where  the  chiefs,  all  except  one,  were  taken  in  and  carried  to 
Kensmgton,  where  their  introduction  to  his  majesty.  King  George  II.,  took 
^lace.  The  one  left  at  the  Georgia  office  was  sick  with  the  small-pox,  of 
which  he  died  the  next  day.  Tomochichi,  after  presenting  the  king  with  sev- 
•eral  eagle's  feathers,  which  were  considered,  by  his  nation,  the  most  respectful 
present  they  could  send,  delivered  the  following  speech  to  his  majesty : — 

**  This  cUiy  I  see  the  majesty  of  your  face,  the  greatness  of  your  house,  and 
the  number  of  your  people.  I  am  come  for  the  good  of  the  whole  nation  of 
the  Creeks,  to  renew  the  peace  they  had  long  ago  made  with  the  English.  1 
am  come  over  in  my  old  days ;  and,  though  I  cannot  hve  to  see  any  advantage 
to  myself  I  am  come  for  the  good  of  tne  children  of  all  the  nations  of  the 
Upper  and  Lower  Creeks,  that  they  may  be  instructed  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  English.  These  are  the  feathers  of  the  eafle,  which  is  the  swiftest  of 
birds,  and  who  flieth  all  round  our  nations.  These  feathers  are  a  sign  of 
peace  in  our  land,  and  we  have  brought  them  over  to  leave  them  with  you, 
great  king,  as  a  sign  of  everlasting  peace.    O !  great  king,  whatsoever  words 

*  His  wife  was  the  iDlerpreter,  according  to  M* Calif  i.  55,  who  was  a  half  breed  named 
Mary.  Oglethorpe  first  purchased  her  friendship  with  presents,  and  aAerwards  allowed  her  a 
bund&cd  pounds  a  year  for  her  services. — Commissionert*  Report  on  Georgia  Affairs. 
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you  shall  say  unto  me,  I  will  tell  them  feitfafully  to  all  the  kings  of  the  Creek 
nations."  The  king's  answer,  though  short,  was,  in  the  highest  degree,  con- 
ciliatory, and  what  was  termed  gracious.* 

VThen  the  chiefi  were  introduced  at  court,  his  majesty  received  them  upon 
his  throne,  in  the  presence  chamber,  attended  by  the  officers  of  state,  and  a 
numerous  court  They  were  introduced  by  the  Duke  of  Graflon^  chamberlain 
of  his  majesty's  household ;  and,  after  the  ceremonies,  they  returned  to  their 
apartments,  at  the  Georgia  office.  ^ 

Their  first  care,  after  returning  from  court,  was  to  inter  their  deceased 
companion,  which  was  accordingly  done  with  great  ceremony,  in  the  burial- 
ground  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  V(^estminster,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  "  Cherokee  Creeks,"  which  was  in  the  following  manner : — **  The  deceased 
being  sewed  up  in  two  blankets,  witli  one  deal  board  under  and  another  over 
him,  and  tied  down  with  a  cord,  was  placed  upon  a  bier,  and  carried  to  tlie 
place  of  interment  There  were  only  present  at  the  time  of  his  being  put  into 
the  grave.  King  Tomo^  and  some  of  the  chieft,  the  upper  church  warden  of 
the  parish,  and  the  grave  digger.  V(^hen  the  corpse  was  laid  in  the  earth,  the 
clotlies  of  the  deceased  were  thrown  into  the  grave ;  after  this  a  quanti^r  of 
glass  beads  were  cast  in,  and  then  some  pieces  of  silver ;  the  custom  of  those 
Indians  being  to  bury  all  the  deceased's  effects  with  him." 

Although  we  have  the  names  of  all  the  chiefs  ^ven  us  that  went  over  with 
Mr.  OgUmorpe^  we  have  not  the  means  of  knowing  which  it  was  that  died. 
Indians  often  died  on  their  visits  to  Europe.  One  of  the  &ve  Iroquois  chiefii 
died  in  England,  f  in  1710,  and  of  his  name  too  we  are  ignorant 

Mr.  Ogldhorpt^s  chiefs,  after  having  been  showed  the  chief  curiosities  in 
and  about  London,  were  taken  to  Spithead,  where  the  English  fleet  lay,  that 
they  might  go  on  board  and  view  the  tremendous  ship  ^ritonma,  and  some 
others  of  great  magnitude.  On  the  30  October,  1734,  a  little  past  noon,  they 
embarked  at  Gravesend,  on  board  the  Prince  of  Wales,  for  Georgia. 

Of  Tomochichi^  who  was  the  most  prominent  character  among  them,  we 
have  yet  a  little  to  add.  He  lived  until  he  had  attained  his  97th  year,  and  died 
15  October,  1739,  five  years,  wanting  15  days,  after  he  sailed  from  England. 
He  resided,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  about  four  miles  firom  Savannah.  He 
was  highly  beloved  by  the  English,  having  always  been  their  particular  friend, 
fought  for  them  in  war,  and  aided  them  by  his  counsel  in  peace.  He  was 
aware  of  the  approach  of  death,  and  expressed  but  litde  desire  to  live  longer, 
as  he  should  be  unable  to  aid  his  allies  any  more  against  the  Spaniards 
For  Greneral  Oglethorpe  he  expressed  the  greatest  tendemeae^  and  entreated 
the  Indians  to  bear  in  remembrance  the  kindnesses  with  which  the  king  of 
England  had  treated  him,  and  hoped  they  would  always  remain  his  subjects. 
Having  expressed  a  wish  that  his  body  might  be  buried  among  the  English  in 
Savannah,  accordinglv,  his  corpse  was  there  interred  in  Percival  Square,  with 
military  parade,  and  General  Oglethorpe  ordered  a  pyramid  to  be  erected  over 
it,  with  an  appropriate  inscription.  | 

Thus  are  traced  the  first  steps  in  the  history  of  Georgia,  and  thus  did  every 
thing  promise  a  continuance  of  that  friendship  so  well  begun  by  General 
Oglethorpe.  Nothing  was  left  undone,  while  the  Creek  chiefs  were  in  Eng- 
land, to  impress  upon  their  minds  exalted  ideas  of  the  power  and  greatness  of 
the  English  nation.  The  nobility  were  not  only  curious  to  see  them,  but 
entertained  them  at  their  tables  in  the  most  magnificent  style.  Multitudes 
flocked  around  them,  conferring  gifts  and  marks  of  respect  upon  them.  The 
king  allowed  them  £20  sterling  a  week,  during  their  stay,  and  it  was  computed 
that,  at  their  return  to  America,  they  brought  presents  to  the  amount  of  £400 
Bterlinff.  After  remaining  in  England  four  months,  ihey  embarked  at  Grave- 
send  mr  Georgia.  They  were  conveyed  to  the  place  of  embarkation  in  his 
majestv's  carriages.  § 

Jn  the  invasion  of  Georgia  by  the  Spaniards,  in  1743,  many  Indians  were 
drawn  into  the  controversy,  on  both  sides.  Toeanoeotoi^  \\  or  Toocawhowij  a 
nephew  of  7\nMchichi,  was  shot  through  the  right  arm,  in  an  encounter  with 

*  HarriSf  Voyages.  f  Kalm^a  Travels  b  America,  i.  210. 

%  BPCaU,  Hbt  Georgia,  i.  196,  197.  $  lb.  i.  45.  I  Harru, 
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flie  SpaDiafdSylnr  a  Bpanisih  captain.    Tooanohowi  drew  Ins  pialol  with  Ida  left 
hand,  and  shot  the  captain  through  the  head. 

Thus,  Yfith  the  Spaniards  upon  one  hand,  and  the  English  npon  the  odier 
and  the  French  in  the  midst  or  them,  the  Creeks  and  Cherokees  became  suJ[>- 
ject  to  emy  poBBTble  evil  to  which  die  caprice  of  those  several  nations  care 
rise.  In  17S3,  a  chief,  whose  name^  we  find  in  writers  of  that  day,  fTootaMitov, 
Wooiokmatf^  WootoisiUxa^  Wrosetasatow,*  &c  is  styled  '^Governor  of  the  Lower 
and  Middle  Setdements  of  the  Charikees."  He  is  piesumed  to  be  the  same 
with  Ofocde,  or  Oiassiiej  one  of  the  prisoners  above  enumerated,  and  from 
what  we  are  about  to  relate  of  him,  his  eminence  wiH  be  apparent  In  1721, 
Jhmot  AlcAo^Mm  went  over  ss  {governor  of  8.  Carolina,  who  wss  said  to  have 
been  verv  euccessfbl  in  managing  affitirs  with  the  Indians.  Soon  after  his 
arrival  the  Cherokees  despatched  messensers  to  Charieston  to  adjust  some 
difficulties  which  had  for  some  time  existed;  and,  not  long  after,  another  more 
AiU  and  complete  deputation  airived.    Governor  NUkoUon  opened  the  council 

S'  a  long  speech  Jo^**  Ifoofatnte,  King,  and  to  the  heads  of  the  Lower  and 
iddle  SettlementsWr  the  Cherokee  Nations." 

In  the  ^course  of  his  speech,  he  observes,  that,  when  they  delivered  their 
acknowledgments  and  paid  their  submission  to  the  government,  ''the  other 
day,"  they  had  made  mention  of  37  towns  that  had  sent  down  their  chiefe  for 
^lat  pinrpose,  and  wished  to  be  satiafied  that  these  towns  were  represented, 
Aat  ms  words  might  be  carried  to  all  their  inhabitants.  After  laymff  much 
stress  on  their  submission  and  respect  to  the  king  of  England,  he  spedis  thus 
sensibly  upon  their  trading  with  the  whites,  which  at  the  same  time  discovers 
to  us  the  origin  of  former  troubles. 

After  ordering  that  if  either  party  injured  the  other,  restitution  should  be 
made  by  the  a^p-essor,  he  says,  **  Frequent  compliunts  have  been  made  that 
your  people  have  often  broke  open  the  stores'  belonging  to  our  traders,  and 
carryVl  away  their  goods ;  and  also  pillaged  several  of  their  packs,  when 
employM  and  entrusted  to  carry  Uiem  up;  and  restitution  has  never  been 
made,  which  are  great  faults :  we  dierefore  recommend  to  you,  to  take  all 
possible  precautions  to  prevent  such  ill  practices  for  the  future,"  &c.  ''And  to 
prevent  any  injury  or  misunderstanding,  we  have  pass'd  a  law,  which  appoints 
commisBioners  tfaiat  are  to  go  twice  a  year  to  the  Congaree,  or  Savana  garrison, 
to  hear  and  redress  all  grievances." 

**  ffootatasaU  beine  a  man  m  great  esteem  amongst  you,  having  given  fre- 
quent testimonies  of  his  afi^tion  and  firm  adherence  to  this  government,  and 
being  appointed  king  over  you  by  the  fonner  governor  f  of  this  province ;  so 
I,  who  am  sent  immediately  from  his  majesty,  having  the  same  regard  to  so 
deserving  a  man,  and  in  compliance  with  your  own  request,  that  I  would 
constitute  proper  commanders  over  you,  do  now  declare  the  said  WtfosatagaUj 
your  leader  and  conunander  in  chief  over  all  the  lower  settlements  of  the 
Cberrokees,  and  give  him  a  commission  for  that  office,  under  the  broad  seal 
of  this  his  Majesty's  province,"  &c.  **  I  expect  that  you,  WoofaUtsaU,  do,  within 
a  month  afler  your  return,  call  together  all  the  chief  men  in  your  district,  and 
that  you  make  them  thoroughly  acc^uainted  with  what  I  now  say  to  you,  and 
require  of  you,  and  shall  give  cQrections,  that  all  the  Englishmen  amongst  you 
shall  be  at  that  meeting.  That  your  ancient  government  may  be  restored,  I 
recommend  to  you  to  keep  your  young  men  in  that  due  decorum  they  us'd  to 
be,"  &c  This  treatv  was  held  3  February,  1721,  O.  H.,  or  this  is  the  date  to 
Governor  NichdBmfs  speech ;  but  it  appears  by  our  account  that  it  was  the 
middle  of  March  before  ^e  Indian  deputies  left  Charieston. 

Although  there  were  events,  in  eveiy  year,  of  importance,  yet,  in  this  place, 
we  shall  take  up  the  period  rendered  more  memorable  by  the  distinguished 
diiefs 

•  HewOt.  L  208. 

t  Jame9  Moon,  who,  accordtnr  to  Ht»aU  (I.  S76),  was  pat  into  office  in  opposition  to  Iks 
recnilar  course,  by  a  kind  of  revolatiouary  spirit.  See  Oidmixon.  who  is  (ar  more  partieolBr, 
1. 348.^Jlfoore  was  elected  in  170).  The  author  of  "  The  British  Dominions,"  (Itt,)  says 
the  Indians  were  cruelly  treated  during  bis  administration.  There  were  several  other  goveia* 
ors  before  NiehoUonf  beside  Moore, 
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X  Hist  Ainer.  Indians,  24S>.   That  the  Indians*  taking  bones  was  no  pretext  for  the  murdefs, 
aven  at  the  time,  appears  evident.    ''As  (says  Captain  At  Call  ^  i.  So7.)  the  horses  in  thoM 

Krts  ran  wild  in  the  woods,  it  was  rustomary,  both  among^  the  Indians  and  while  people  on  iIm 
otiera,  to  catch  them  and  appropriate  them  to  their  own  use." 
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ATTAKULLAKULLA  and  OCKONOSTOTA.*  The  fiune  of  CaroUoa 
had,  in  1759L  drawn  a  multitude  of  Europeans  to  her  Bhores.  The  same  jear^ 
on  the  96  May,  Maiachtt,  attended  by  the  Woif-ldng  and  the  Ottasee  chie^ 
with  about  30  others,  and  above  a  huncuned  of  their  people,  came  to  Charleston* 
They  were  met,  on  their  way,  by  a  troop  of  horsemen,  who  conducted  them  to 
the  town,  by  the  ffovemoHs  order,  in  great  state.  This  was  to  induce  them 
to  make  peace  and  remain  theur  allies,  and,  to  this  end,  the  governor,  GUnn^ 
made  a  very  pacific  speech,  in  the  Indian  manner.  Malackbff  who,  at  this 
time,  seems  to  have  been  the  head  chief  among  the  Creeks,  presented  the 

f>vemor  with  a  quantity  of  skins,  and  readily  consented  to  a  peace  with  the 
nglish;  but,  in  regard  to  a  peace  with  the  Cherokeeik  he  said,  that  was  a 
matter  of  grrat  moment,  and  he  must  deliberate  with  bis  people,  before  he 
could  give  an  answer.  The  Cherokees  were  already  under  the  protection  of 
the  English,  and  some  of  them  had,  not  long  before,  been  killed  by  the  Creeks^ 
in  the  very  neighborhood  of  Charleston.  The  party  which  committed  this 
outrage  was  led  ny  Akdachty,  Notwithstanding,  a  cessation  of  hostilities  seems 
td  have  taken  place,  for  numbers  of  each  nation  joined  the  Eogljsh  immediately 
after  the  capture  of  Oswego,  by  the  French,  in  1756.  The  Cherokees  are 
particularly  named,  as  having  rendered  essential  service  in  the  expedition 
against  Fort  Duquesne ;  but  a  circumstance  hanpened,  while  those  warriors 
were  returning  home  fh>m  that  expedition,  whicn  involved  them  in  an  imme- 
diate war  witii  the  English,  in.  whose  service  they  had  been  engaged.  Having 
lost  their  horses^  and  being  worn  out  with  toil  and  fatigue,  on  coming  to  the 
firontiers  of  Virgmia,  they  picked  up  several  of  those  animals,  which  belonged 
to  the  iuhabittuits  of  the  places  through  whi^h  they  travelled.  This,  Dr.  Hm- 
foyf  says,  was  the  cause  of  the  massacre  which  they  suffered  at  that  time. 
But  Mr.  MairfX  who  lived  then  among  the  Indians  in  those  parts,  says^ 
— **  Several  companies  of  the  Cheerake,  who  joined  our  forces  under  Gen. 
StanwiXf  at  the  un£)rtunate  Ohio,  affirmed  that  their  alienation  from  us  was 
because  they  were  confined  to  our  martial  arranffement,  by  unjust  suspicion  of 
them— were  very  much  contemned, — and  half  starved  at  the  main  camp: 
their  hearts  told  them,  therefore,  to  return  home,  as  fineemen  and  injured  alliea^ 
though  without  a  supply  of  provisions.  This  they  did,  and  pincbug  hunger 
forced  them  to  take  as  much  as  barely  supported  nature,  when  returning  to 
their  own  coimtry.  In  their  journey,  the  German  inhabitant^  without  any 
provocation,  killed,  in  cool  blood,  about  40  of  their  warriors,  in  different  places 
— though  each  party  was  under  the  command  of  a  British  subject"  It  must 
be  remembered  that,  upon  Braddock^a  defeat,  Virginia  had  offered  a  reward 
for  the  scalps  of  hostile  Indians.  Here,  then,  was  an  inducement  for  remorse- 
less villams  to  murder,  and  it  was  impossible,  in  many  cases^  to  know  whether 
a  scalp  were  taken  from  a  friend  or  an  enemy.  Out  of  this,  then,  we  have  no 
hesiration  in  sayiof^,  grew  the  excessive  calamities,  which  soon  after  distressed 
the  southern  provinces.  Forty  innocent  men,  and  fHends,  too,  murdered  in 
cold  blood  by  the  backwoodsmen  of  Virginia,  brought  on  a  war,  which  caused 
as  much  distress  and  misery  among  U^  parties  engaged,  as  any  since  that 
region  of  country  was  planted  by  the  whites. 

At  one  place,  a  monster  entertained  a  party  of  Indians,  and  treated  them 
kindly,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  caused  a  gaug  of  his  kindred  ruf^s  to  lie 
in  auibush  where  they  were  to  pass,  and,  w^n  they  arrived,  barbarously  shot 
'  them  down  to  a  man !  The  news  was  forthwith  carried  to  the  Cherokee 
nation,  and  the  effect  of  it  upon  the  minds  of  the  warriors,  was  like  that  of 
electricity.  They  seized  their  tomahawks  and  war  clubs,  and,  but  for  the 
wisdom  of  MakuUakuUa,  would  have  murdered  several  Englishmen,  then  in 
their  country  upon  some  matters  respecting  a  treaty.  As  AttakuUakuUa  was  a 
efaief  sachem,  he  was  among  the  first  apprized  of  the  murders,  and  the  design 

*  Ouconnostotah,  Ouconnwtota,  Ou<;oniKMtata|  H^jip^.— Q^conottola,  Jtowiay.— ^ttauhrf- 

t  Hi«.  SoiiiH  cioMtt\\    M.         '  ^^  ■      •  I      •  .  I  I      ' 

X  Hist  Ainer.  Indiaiu,  245.  That  the  Indians*  taking  bones  was  no  pretext  for  the  marden, 
aven  at  the  time,  appears  evident.    ''As  (sayn  Captain  At  Calif  i.  257.)  the  horses  ia  thoM 

Krts  ran  wild  in  the  woods,  it  was  rustomary,  hoih  among  the  Indians  and  white  people  on  the 
otieri,  to  catch  them  and  appropriate  them  to  their  own  use." 

32 
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of  venceance.  He  therefore  goes  immediately  to  them,  and  informed  them  of 
their  danger,  and  assisted  them  to  secrete  themselves ;  then,  without  loss  of 
time,  he  assembled  his  warriors,  and  made  a  speech  to  them,  in  which  he 
inveighed,  with  great  bitterness,  against  the  murderous  English,  and  urged 
immediate  war  against  them  ;  "  and  never  (said  he)  shall  the  hatdiet  he  htened^ 
until  the  blood  ofotir  countrymen  he  atoned  for.  Let  u»  not  (he  continued)  violate 
aw  faiihy  or  the  laws  of  hospitalitif,  hy  imbruing  our  hands  in  the  blood  of  those 
who  are  now  in  our  power.  They  came  to  us  in  the  confidence  of  Jritndshp,  \oHh 
belts  of  xoampum  to  cement  a  perpetual  allianee  with  us.  Let  %u  carry  them  hack 
to  their  own  settlements ;  conduct  them  safety  within  their  confines,  and  then  take 
up  the  hatchet,  and  endeavor  to  exterminate  the  whole  race  ofthemJ*  This  counsel 
was  adopted^  Before  commencing  hostilities,  however,  the  murderers  were 
demanded,  but  were  blindly  refused  them,  and  we  have  related  the  conse- 
quences. 

The  French,  it  was  said,  used  their  influence  to  enrage  the  Indians ;  but  if 
that  were  the  case,  we  should  not  deem  it  worth  naming,  as  it  appears  to  ua 
that  nothing  more  could  be  necessary  to  inflame  them  than  the  horrid  out- 
rages of  which  we  have  spoken. 

It  appears  from  another  source,*  that  Governor  Littleton  was  met  at  Charles- 
ton by  a  deputation  of  32  Cherokee  chiefs,  among  whom  was  Ockonostota^ 
who,  on  hearing  of  the  warlike  movements  at  that  place,  had  set  out  to  visit 
the  English,  and  if  possible  to  prevent  a  war  with  them.  For  although  some 
of  their  young  wamors  had  committed  several  acts  of  violence,  yet  me  great 
body  of  the  nation  were  friendly^  towards  the  English,  and  desired  peace. 
But  instead  of  seizing  on  this  opportunity  of  treating  with  the  chiefs,  he 
insultinelv  told  them.  "That  he  would  soon  be  in  their  country,  where 
he  would  let  them  know  his  demands."  Ockonostota  began  to  speak  in 
reply,  "  but  the  governor  being  determined  that  nothing  should  prevent  his 
military  exfK?dition,  declared  he  would  hear  no  talk  he  had  to  make,  neither 
in  vindication  of  his  nation,  nor  any  proposals  with  regard  to  peace."  The 
Lieutenant-Governor  Bull  saw  the  bacl  policy  of  this  step,  and  urged  the 
necessity  of  hearing  what  OckonostotcL,  the  Great  Warrior,  as  he  was  called, 
had  to  say,  and  setiltng  their  difficulties ;  but  this  good  advice  had  no  effect 
on  Littleton,  and  he  marched  from  Charleston  in  October,  a  few  days  after. 
At  a  place  of  rendezvous,  about  140  miles  from  that  place,  his  force  amounted 
to  about  1400  men.  The  chieft,  by  order  of  the  governor,  had  marched  with 
the  army  to  this  place,  and,  although  burning  with  resentment  at  their  treatment, 
yet  they  discovered  no  signs  of  discontent  When  the  army  was  about  to  march 
from  Congarees,  (this  being  their  place  of  rendezvous,)  the  chiefe  were  all  made 
prisoners,  and  under  guara  were  marched  to  Fort  Prince  George,  f 

Their  rasentment  now  showed  itself;  **  stung  to  the  heart  by  such  base 
treatment,"  they  cringed  in  sullen  silence,  and  we  may  suppose  that  "  they 
spent  their  time  in  concerting  plots  for  obtaining  their  liberty,  and  satisfaction 
for  the  injuries  done  them."| 

Being  now  at  Fort  Prince  George  with  his  army,  LUtldon  found  himself  in 
about  the  same  repute  with  his  own  men  as  with  the  injured  Indians;  he 
therefore  concluded  not  to  carry  his  conquests  any  further  at  present,  but  to 
make  a  treaty,  and  retain  captive  Indians  enough  as  hostages  to  insure  its 
obser^'ance.  He  therefore  sent  a  messenger  to  MOkuUakuUa,  who  was  reck- 
oned the  wisest  man  in  the  nation,  or  the  best  friend  to  the  English,  request- 
ing him  to  come  to  Fort  George.  He  immediatel^r  came ;  and  to  show  the 
English  he  was  their  friend,  produced  a  French  prisoner  whom  he  had  just 
taken  in  an  expedition  against  that  nation,  and  whom  he  presented  to  Gov- 
ernor Littleton.  A  "congress"  was  now  (about  18  December,  1759)  held 
with  MakuUakuUa,  in  which  a  long  speech,  in  which  all  the  grievances  be 
could  thuik  of  were  enumerated  by  the  governor ;  after  which  the  chief 
made  another,  in  which  he  promised  to  do  all  he  could  to  persuade  his  coun- 
tiymen  to  give  the  governor  the  satisdSiction  he  demanded ;  yet  he  said,  "  it 

•  Hewatt,  HisU  Carolina,  ii.  216. 

t  This  fort  was  upon  the  Savannah  Rivefi  near  the  Cherokee  town  called  Keowee. 

%  HewaU,  Hist.  Carolma,  ii.  18. 
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neither  would  nor  could  be  complied  with,  as  they  had  no  coercive  authority, 
one  over  another."  He  desired  that  some  of  the  chiefs  then  confined  might 
be  liberated  to  aid  him  in  restoring  tranquillity;  and  accordingly  Ockonostota^ 
FytoCf  chief  of  Keowee,  and  the  head  wairior  of  Estatoe,  were  given  up,  and 
two  Indians  were  taken  in  exchange  and  put  in  irons.  The  other  Cherokees 
present,  observing  what  was  going  forward,  withdrew  into  die  woods,  and.^ 
takuUakuUoj  presumi ng  the  business  must  end  here,  wiihdrei^  also.  It  had  been 
premised,  or  rather  demanded,  in  the  governor's  speech,  that  24  Indians,  who 
were  known  to  have  killed  white  people,  should  be  given  into  his  hands  to  be 
put  to  death,  or  otherwise  disposed  of.  Two  only  had  been  delivered,  and  22 
yet  remained  of  the  number  of  the  murderers,  in  tlieir  own  native  forests. 

As  soon  as  Littleton  knew  of  AUakvUakuUc^s  departure,  he  sent  for  him,  and 
he  inmiediately  returned,  and  the  business  of  a  treaty  was  renewed,  and  on 
the  26  December,  1759,  it  w^s  signed  by 

ATTAKULI.AKULLA,  Otassite,  Ocoitnoeca,  and 

OuCOflNOSTOTA,  KiTAOUSTA,  KlLLCA^VNOKEA. 

By  article  III.  of  the  treaty,*  it  was  agreed  that  22  chiefs,  (those  who  had 
been  treacherously  seized,)  should  remain  as  hostages,  to  ensure  tlie  delivery 
of  the  like  number  of  murderers  to  the  English.  There  seems,  however,  to 
have  been  but  21  retained,  whose  names  we  are  able  to  give  below,  and  who, 
under  the  name  of  hostages,  were  thrown  into  a  dismal,  close  prison,  scarce 
large  enough  for  six  men,  where  they  remained  about  two  months,  and  were 
tlien  rnasacred,  as  in  the  sequel  we  shall  show: — 

ChcTiohe,  Ousanatanahy  Tallichama,  TaUUahij  ^yutrraaaJttdhtj  Connasaratah^ 
Kaladoh  Otassite  of  Waioffo,  Ousarwletah  of  Jore,  Katadetah  of  Cowetche, 
Chisquatcdone,  Skiagusta  of  Sticoe,  Tanaesto,  WohoAcht^  ff'ygahj  OucahchistiP- 
nak,  J^icolche^  Tonyy  Toatiahoi,  Shallisloske,  and  Chistie,  f 

Things  having  l)een  thus  settled,  Mr.  LUtUton  returned  to  Charleston,  where 
he  was  received  like  a  conqueror,  although  what  he  had  done,  it  will  appear, 
was  worse  than  if  he  had  done  nothing. 

Ockonostota^  for  good  reason,  no  doubt,  entertained  a  deep-rooted  hatred 
against  Captain  Cotymore,  an  officer  of  the  garijson,  and  the  army  had  but  just 
lefl  the  country,  when  it  was  found  that  he  vms  hovering  about  the  garrison 
with  a  large  number  of  wai'riors.  But  it  was  unceitain,  for  some  time,  wheth- 
er they  intended  to  attack  the  fort,  or  whether  they  wished  to  continue  near 
their  friends,  who  were  imprisoned  in  it.  However,  it  is  said,  that,  by  some 
means,  a  plan  was  concerted  between  the  Indians  without  and  those  confined 
within  the  fort,  for  surprising  it.  Be  this  as  it  may,  OdumostotOj  on  the  16 
February,  1760,  practised  the  followinff  wile  to  effect  the  object.  Having 
placed  a  party  of  his  warriors  in  a  dark  cane-brake  near  at  hand,  he  sent  a 
squaw  to  the  garrison  to  invite  the  commander  to  come  out,  for  he  had  some- 
thhig  of  importance  to  eounnunicate  to  him.  Captain  Cotymore  imprudently 
went  out,  accompanied  by  two  of  bis  officers,  and  Ockonostota  appeared  upon 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  Savannah,  with  a  bridle  in  his  hand,  the  better  to 
conceal  his  intentions.  He  told  the  captain  he  was  going  to  Charleston  to 
effort  the  release  of  the  hostages,  and  requested  that  a  white  man  might 
accom|)any  him ;  and  that,  as  the  distance  was  great,  he  wouUi  go  and  try  to 
catch  a  horse.  The  captain  promised  him  a  guard,  and  hoped  he  would 
succeed  in  finding  a  horse.  Ockonostota  then  quickly  turned  himself  about, 
and  swinging  his  bridle  thrice  over  his  head,  which  was  the  signal  to  his 
men,  and  they  promptly  obeying  it,  about  30  guns  were  discharged  upon  the 
officers  at  the  same  moment.  Captain  Cotymore  received  a  shot  in  his  lefl 
breast,  from  which  he  died  in  two  or  three  days  after,  and  both  the  others 
were  wounded.  {    On  recovering  the  fort,  an  attempt  was  made  to  put  the 

•  Ft  is  printed  at  length  in  the  British  Empirk,  by  HuddUstont  Wynne,  Esq.  ii.  273— 
277;  an  author  of  no  inconsiderable  merit  on  our  affairs. 

t  Several  of  these  23  were  of  the  number  who  had  been  in  England  in  1790,  and  executed 
a  treaty  with  the  king,  as  has  been  before  stated,  and  as  will  be  seen  by  compariug  the  names 
above  with  those  named  in  the  treaty. 

X  **  Two  Indian  women  appeared  at  Keowee.  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  Mr.  Dohtrhf 
went  out,  and  accosting  them,  aske<l  what  news  7     Ockonatiota  lomed  them,  pretending  some 
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hostages  in  irons.  An  Englishman,  who  laid  hold  on  one  of  them  for  that 
purpose,  was  stabbed  and  skin ;  and,  in  the  scuffle,  two  or  three  more  were 
wounded,  and  driven  out  of  die  place  of  confinement  The  tragedy  in  the 
fort  had  now  only  commenced  ;  the  miserable  prisoners  had  repelled  their 
assassins  for  the  moment,  and,  doubtless,  hoped  for  deliverance  from  their 
friends  without,  who  had  now  closely  besieged  the  place.  But,  unfortunately 
for  these  |)oor  wretches,  the  fort  was  too  strong  to  be  carried  by  their  arts  of  war, 
and  the  dastardly  whites  found  time  and  means  to  murder  their  victims,  one  by 
one,  in  a  manner  too  horrible  to  relate.*  There  were  few  persons  among 
the  Cherokees  who  did  not  lose  a  friend  or  relation  by  this  massacre ;  and,  as 
one  man,  the  nation  took  up  the  hatchet,  and  desolations  quickly  followed. 

Meanwhile,  singular  as  it  mav  appear,  MakuUakuUa  remained  the  fast 
friend  of  the  whites,  and  used  aU  his  arts  to  induce  his  countrvmen  to  make 
peace.  But  it  was  in  vain  he  tu-ged  them  to  consider  that  tj^ey  had  more 
than  revenged  themselves ;  they  were  determine  to  carry  all  before  them. 
MakuUakuUa  was  now  an  old  man,  and  had  become  much  attached  to  the 
English,  from  several  causes.  On  the  other  hand,  Ockonostota  was  a  stem 
warrior,  in  the  vigor  of  manhood,  and,  like  the  renowned  Pontiacj  was  deter- 
mined to  rid  his  country  of  his  barbarous  enemies. 

The  leaders  in  every  town  seized  the  hatchet,  telling  their  followers  that  the 
spirits  of  murdered  brothers  were  flying  around  them,  and  calling  out  for  ven- 
ceance.  All  sung  the  war-song,  and,  burning  with  impatience  to  imbrue  their 
hands  in  the  b](K>d  of  their  enemies,  rushed  down  among  innocent  and  de- 
fencelessr  families  on  the  frontiers  of  Carolina,  where  men,  women,  and 
children,  without  distinction,  fell  a  sacrifice  to  their  merciless  fury.  Such 
of  the  whites  as  fled  to  the  woods,  and  escaped  the  scalping-knife,  perished 
with  hunger.  Every  day  brought  fresh  accounts  to  the  capital  of  their 
ravages  and  desolations.  But,  while  the  back  sctders  impatiently  looked  to 
their  governor  for  relief^  the  small-pox  raged  to  such  a  degree  in  town,  that 
few  of  the  militia  could  be  prevailed  on  to  leave  their  distressed  families  to 
•crve  the  public.  In  this  extremity,  an  express  was  sent  to  General  Amherdj 
the  commander-in-chief  in  America,  for  assistance,  in  terms  too  pressiue  to 
be  denied.  Accordingly,  lie  ordered  a  battalion  of  Highlanders,  and  four 
companies  of  Royal  Scots,t  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Montgonury, 
afterwards  Earl  EgHnton^  to  embark  at  New  York  for  Carolina.  In  the 
mean  time,  lAtUeionj  having  been  appointed  governor  of  Jamaica,  ffUliam 
Bull  succeeded  liim ;  a  change  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  province. 

Colonel  Montgomery  arriv^  in  Carolina  towards  the  end  of  April,  to  the 
ffrcat  joy  of  the  |>eopIe,  who  had  taken  measures  to  cooperate  with  him  to  the 
best  advantage ;  but,  as  the  conquest  of  Canada  was  the  grand  object  now. 
General  Amherst  had  ordered  Colonel  Montgomery  to  strike  a  sudden  blow  for 
the  relief  of  the  Carolinians,  and  then  to  remm  to  head-quarters  nt-Albauy, 
without  loss  of  time ;  and  we  have  scarce  an  example  in  military  history, 
where  an  officer  fulfilled  his  commission  with  greater  promptitude.  He  soon 
after  rendezvoused  at  the  Congarees ;  and,  lieing  joined  by  many  gentlemen 
of  distinction  as  volunteers,  besides  the  princifml  strength  of  the  country,  ho 
marched  for  the  heart  of  the  Cherokee  country.  After  reaching  a  place 
called  Twelve  Mile  River,  he  encamped  upon  advantagt^ous  ground,  and 
marched  with  a  party  to  surprise  Estatoe,  aliout  20  miles  from  his  camp.  In 
the  way,  he  took  Litde  Keowee,  and  put  every  man  to  the  sword.  Lstatoe 
he  found  abandoned,  except  by  a  few  that  could  not  escape,  and  it  was 
reduced  to  ashes,  as  was  Sugar  Town,  and  every  other  setdement  in  the 
lower  nation.    About  60  Indians  were  killed,  and  40  taken  prisonere ;  but  the 

nailers  of  business  ;  he  drew  from  Uie  fort  several  of  the  officers  to  converse  with  them."-^ 
IJaywoocTa  Hist.  Tennessee^  SO. 

* ''  A  bottle  of  poison  was  found  with  one  of  the  dead  hoslaees,  probahlj'  intended  to  be 
dropped  into  the  well  j  and  several  tomahawks  were  foun<i  buried  in  the  earth."  Hainooodf 
Hist  Tennessee,  SK).^— Any  stories  would  gain  credence  among  the  wh'rtps,  which  went  to 
make  the* Indians  as  bad  as  themselves.  Wlicihcr  the  l)ot(Ie  spoken  of  com aincd  poison, 
.may  be  questioned;  and,  if  it  did,  it  may  be  reasonably  doubted  whether  the  Indians  knew 
anv  thing  about  it. 

1 1  am  follnwinj^  Hetratt,  but  the  Annual  Register ^  iii.  62.  says,  ''a  regiment  of  HigUaod* 
•crs,  a  battalioii  ol  Royal  Amcri<  ans,  a  body  ofgrenadiers,''  &c. 
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warriors  had  ffenerally  escaped  to  ^  mountains  and  deserts.  Thus  iar,  the 
campaign  had  oeen  prosperous  with  the  whites,  but  three  or  four  men  having 
been  killed ;  but  it  had  no  other  effect  upon  the  Indians  than  to  increase  their 


um^ouTvuiic^  Fort  Prince  George  had  been  closely  invested,  and  Colonel 
Montgomery  marched  to  its  relief.  From  this  place,  tvi^o  friendly  chiefs 
were  despatched  to  the  middle  settlements,  to  ofifer  peace  to  the  jieople  there, 
and  orders  were  sent  to  those  in  command  at  Fort  Loudon,  lo  use  me^ins 
to  bring  about  an  accommodation  with  the  Upper  Towns ;  but  the  Indians 
would  not  hear  to  any  terms,  and  Colonel  Monigomery  was  constrained  to 
march  again  to  find  the  enemy.  He  had  now  the  most  difficult  part  of  his 
service  to  perform.  The  country  through  which  he  hod  to  march  was 
covered  by  dark  thickets,  numerous  deep  ravines,  and  high  river  banks; 
where  a  small  number  of  men  might  distress  and  wear  out  the  best  appointed 
army. 

Having  arrived  within  five  miles  of  Etchoe,  the  nearest  town  of  the  middle 
settlements,  the  army  was  attacked  on  the  27  June,  in  a  most  advantageous 
place  for  the  attacking  party.  It  was  a  low  valley,  in  which  the  bushes  were 
so  thick,  that  the  soldiers  could  see  scarcely  three  yards  before  them ;  and  in 
the  bottom  of  this  valley  flowed  a  muddy  river,  with  steep  clay  banks. 
Through  this  place  the  army  must  march.  Kightly  judging  the  enemy  had 
not  omitted  so  important  a  pass,  Colonel  Monpgomtry  ordered  out  a  company 
of  rangers,  under  Captain  Morrison,  to  enter  the  ravme  and  make  discovery. 
No  sooner  had  he  entered  it,  but  the  fierce  vrar-whoop  was  raised,  aud  the 
Indians  darted  from  covert  to  covert,  at  the  same  time  firing  upon  the  whites. 
Ca{>tain  Morrison  was  immediarely  shot  down,  and  his  men  closely  engaged ; 
bu^  being  without  delay  supported  by  the  infantry  and  grenadiers,  they  were 
able  to  maintain  their  ground,  and  the  battle  became  obstinate ;  nor  could  the 
Indians  be  dislodged,  until  near  an  hour  of  hard  fighting.  In  the  mean  time, 
Uie  Royal  Scots  took  possession  of  a  place  between  the  Indians  and  a  riHinff 
ground  on  their  right,  while  the  Highlanders  sustained  the  light  infantry  and 
grenadiers  on  the  left.  As  the  left  became  too  warm  for  them,  and  not  well 
understanding  the  position  of  the  Royal  Scots,  the  Indians,  in  their  retreat, 
feU  in  with  them,  and  were  sharply  encountered ;  but  they  soon  efft'ctcd  their 
retreat  to  a  hill,  and  could  no  more  be  brought  to  action.  In  this  fight,  9G  of 
the  whites  were  killed  and  wounded,  of  whom  20  were  of  the  former  num- 
ber.   Of  the  Cherokees,  40  were  said  to  have  been  killed. 

The  Indians  had  now  been  driven  from  one  ravine,  with  a  small  loss* ;  but 
Colonel  Montgomery  was  in  no  condition  to  pursue  his  advantage  fiirther,  und 
be  tlierefore,  after  destroying  so  much  of  his  provisions  as  would  afford 
horses  for  the  wounded,  bepin  his  retreat  out  of  the  Indian  country,  and,  in 
obf  dienaa  to  his  commission,  soon  after  returned  to  New  York ;  not,  how- 
ever, without  leaving  400  men  for  the  security  of  the  province.  But  it  was 
Boon  seen,  that  what  had  yet  been  done  only  increased  the  rage  of  the 
Indians,  and  their  depredation  continued  at  the  very  heels  of  the  retreating 
army.  They  immediately  cut  off  all  communication  with  Fort  l^oudon, 
which  was  garrisoned  with  200  men.*  Ockonostota,  with  his  nuinerous 
warriors,  kept  strict  watch,  insomuch  that  there  was  no  means  of  e8ca|>e.  At 
kugth,  the  garrison  having  miserably  subsisted,  for  some  time,  ii|)on  poor 
famished  horses,  dogs,  &c.,  many  of  them  became  resolved  to  throw  tiiem- 
selves  into  the  power  of  the  Indians,  wishing  rather  to  die  by  their  hands, 
than  miserably  to  perish  within  their  fortress.  Captain  Steuarl,  on  officer 
among  them,  was  well  known  to  the  Indians,  and  jpoes-  ssed  great  address  and 
sagacity.  He  resolved,  at  this  crisis,  to  repair  to  Chote,  uie  residence  of 
OckonosiotOj  and  make  overtuns  for  the  surrender  of  the  garrison.  He, 
accordingly,  effected  his  object,  and  returned  with  articles  of  capitulation 
agreed  upon.  Besides  the  names  of  Ochntostota  and  Paid  Demertj  the 
commander  of  the  garrison,  the  name  of  another  chief  was  to  tlie  articles, 
called  CunignKotgoae*    The  articles  stipulated,  that  the  garrison  should  march 

*  The  Cherokees  were  now  supposed  to  niunbor  3000  warriors,  and  it  «va8  daily  czpectad 
that  the  Chocktaws  were  about  to  join  them. 
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out  with  their  arms  and  dnims,  each  soldier  having  as  much  powder  and  hall 
as  his  officers  should  tiiink  necessary,  and  that  they  should  march  fci  Virginia 
unmolested. 

Accordingly,  on  7  August,  1760,  the  Endish  took  up  their  march  for  Fort 
Prince  Gcorj^e.  They  had  proceeded  but  about  15  miles,  when  they  encamp- 
ed, for  the  ni<;ht,  upon  a  small  plain  near  Taliquo.  They  were  accompanied 
thus  far  by  Ockonostota  in  person,  and  many  others,  in  a  friendly  manner, 
but  at  night  they  withdrew  without  giving  any  notice.  The  army  was  not 
molested  during  the  night,  but,  at  dawn  of  day,  a  sentinel  came  running  into 
camp  with  the  infonnation  that  a  host  of  Indians  were  creeping  up  to  surround 
them.  Captain  Demere  had  scarce  time  to  rall^,  before  the  Indians  broke  into 
his  camp  with  great  fury.  The  poor  emaciated  soldiera  made  but  feeble 
resistance.  Thirty  of  tlieir  number  fell  in  the  first  onset,  among  whom  was 
their  captain.  T^iose  that  were  able,  endeavored  to  save  themselves  by  flight, 
and  others  surrendered  themselves  upon  the  place.  This  massacre,  it  will  not 
be  forgotten,  was  in  retaliation  for  that  of  the  nostages  already  related.  Among 
the  prisoners  was  Captain  Sieuart,  They  were  conducted  to  Fort  Loudon, 
which  now  became  Ockonogtota^s  head-quarters. 

AttakvUakvUtt,  learning  that  his  friend  Steuari  was  among  the  captives,  pro- 
ceeded immediately  to  Fort  Loudon,  where  he  ransomed  him  at  the  expense 
Df  all  the  propertv  he  could  command,  and  took  care  of  him  with  the  greatest 
jendernesB  and  aftection. 

The  restless  Ockonostota  next  resolved  to  invest  Fort  Prince  George.  He 
was  induced  to  undertake  that  project,  as  fortune  had  thrown  in  his  way  some 
of  the  nieuns  for  such  an  undertaking,  hitherto  beyond  his  reach.  Before 
abdicating  Fort  Loudon,  the  English  had  hid  in  the  ground  several  bags  of 
powder.  This  his  men  had  found.  Several  cannon  had  also  been  left  behind, 
and  he  designed  to  force  his  English  prisoners  to  get  them  through  tlie  woods, 
and  manage  tliem  in  the  attack  upon  Fort  Prince  George.  But  MakuUa- 
kulla  defeated  these  operations,  by  assisting  Captain  Steitart  to  escape.  He 
even  accomi)anied  him  to  the  English  settlements,  and  returned  loaded  with 
presents. 

The  French  were  said  to  have  had  their  emissaries  busily  employed  in  spir- 
iting on  the  Indians.  One,  named  Ijewis  Latinacy  an  officer,  is  particularly 
mentioned.  He  persuaded  them  that  the  English  had  nothing  less  in  view 
than  their  total  extermination,  and,  furnishins  uiem  with  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion, urged  them  to  war.  At  a  great  council  of  the  nation,  after  brandishing 
his  hatchet,  he  struck  it  into  a  log  of  wood,  calling  out,  *<  fVho  is  the  man  that 
wiU  take  this  up  for  the  king  of  France  ?  " 

SALOUE  or  Sxl6uee,  a  young  warrior  of  Estatoe,  instantly  laid  hold  of  il^ 
and  cried  out,  "•  I  am  for  war.  Tki  spirits  of  our  brothers  who  have  been  slain, 
still  call  upon  us  to  avenge  their  death.  He  is  no  better  than  a  woman  tliat 
refttses  to  follow  me."  Others  were  not  wanting  to  follow  his  example,  and 
the  war  continued. 

SUbuee  was  a  Cherokee  chief,  and  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Jefferson^  to  illus- 
trate the  observation  in  his  Notes  on  Virginia,  that  the  Indian  **  is  aftectionate 
to  his  children,  careful  of  them,  and  indulgent  in  the  extreme ;  that  his  affisc- 
tions  comprehend  his  other  connections,  weakening,  as  with  us,  ftom  circle  to 
circle,  as  they  recede  from  the  centre  ;  that  his  friendships  are  strong  and 
faithful  to  the  uttermost  extremity.**  "A  remarkable  instance  of  this  appeared 
in  the  case  of  the  late  Col.  Byrd,^  who  was  sent  to  the  Cherokee  nation  to 
transact  some  business  with  them.    It  happened  that  some  of  our  disorderly 

ale  had  just  killed  one  or  two  of  that  nation.  It  was  therefore  proposed 
e  council  of  the  Cherokces,  that  CoL  Byrd  should  be  put  to  death,  in 
revenge  for  the  loss  of  their  countrymen.  Among  them  was  a  chief  called 
SQbu^  who,  on  some  former  occasion,  had  contracted  an  acquaintance  and 
friendship  with  Col.  Byrd,  He  came  to  him  every  night  in  his  tent,  and  told 
him  not  to  be  afttud,  they  should  not  kill  him.    After  many  days'  deliberation, 

*  Perhaps  the  same  menlioDed  by  Oldmiran,  (i.  S83,)  who,  in  speaking^  of  the  Indian  pow- 
wows, says,  **  ono  very  lately  conjured  a  shower  of  rain  for  Col.  ByrxPt  plantation  in  time  of 
drouth^  for  tvyo  bottles  of  rum ;  **  and  our  author  says  be  should  not  have  believed,  had  he  not 
fbond  It  in  an  author  who  was  on  the  spot ! 
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however,  the  determination  was,  contrary  to  SQiniee^B  expectation,  that  Byrd 
should  be  put  to  death,  and  some  warriors  were  despatched  as  executioners. 
SUbuee  attended  them ;  and  when  they  entered  the  tent,  he  threw  himself 
between  them  and  Byrd,  and  said  to  the  warriors,  *  This  man  is  my  friend : 
before  you  get  at  him  you  must  kUlmer  On  which  they  returned,  and  the  (*x>un- 
cu  respected  the  principle  so  much,  as  to  recede  from  their  determination." 

A  more  impolitic  and  barbarous  measure,  perhaps,  never  entered  the  heart 
of  man,  than  that  of  offering  a  reward  for  human  scalps.  This  was  done  by 
Virginia,  as  we  have  before  related.  It  is  true  the  government  of  Virginia  was 
not  alone  in  this  criminal  business,  but  that  betters  not  her  case.  The  door  of 
enormity  being  thus  opened,  it  was  easy  to  have  foreseen,  that  many  men  upon 
the  frontiers,  "  of  bad  lives  and  worse  principles,"  says  an  intelligent  writer,* 
stood  ready  to  step  in.  As  the  event  proved,  manv  friendly  Indians  wero 
murdered,  and  the  government  defrauded.  It  was  at  the  news  of  a  murder  of 
this  description  that  Colonel  Bvrd  was  seized. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the  country,  that  a  second  application  was  made 
to  General  ,^mherst  for  aid,  and  he  promptly  afforded  it.  Colonel  James  Grani 
arrived  there  early  }n  1761,  and  not  long  after  took  the  field  with  a  force  of 
English  and  Indians,  amounting  to  about  2600  men.  f  He  traversed  the  Cher- 
okee country,  and  subdued  that  people  in  a  hard-fought  battle,  near  the  same 
place  where  Colonel  Montgomery  was  attacked  the  year  before.  It  lasted 
about  three  hours,  in  which  about  60  whites  were  killed  and  wounded.  The 
loss  of  the  Indians  was  unknown.  Colonel  Grant  onlered  his  dead  to  be  sunk 
in  the  river,  that  the  Indians  might  not  find  them,  to  practise  upon  them  their 
barbarities.  He  then  proceeded  to  the  destruction  of  their  towns,  15  in  nuhi- 
ber,  which  he  accomplished  without  molestation.  |  Peace  was  at  last  effected 
by  the  mediation  of  MakuUahdUu  This  chief's  residence  was  upon  the 
Tennessee  or  Cherokee  River,  at  what  was  called  the  OverkUl  Totons.  In  1773, 
when  the  learned  traveller,  Bartram,  travelled  into  the  Cherokee  country,  he 
met  tlie  old  chief  on  his  way  to  Charleston ;  of  which  circumstance  he  speaks 
til  us  in  his  Travels : — **  Soon  after  crossing  thb  large  branch  of  the  Tanase,  1 
observed  descending  the  heightsL  at  some  distance,  a  company  of  Indians,  all 
well  mounted  on  horseback.  They  came  rapidly  forward;  on  their  nearer 
approach,  I  observed  a  chief  at  the  head  of  the  caravan,  and  apprehending  him 
to  be  the  Little-carpenter,  emperor  or  grand  chief  of  the  Cherokees,  as  thev 
came  up,  I  turned  olf  from  the  path  to  make  way,  in  token  of  respect,  which 
compliment  was  accepted,  and  gratefully  and  magnanimously  returned ;  for 
his  highness,  with  a  gracious  and  cheerful  smile,  came  up  to  me,  and  clapping 
his  hand  on  his  breast,  ofTered  it  to  me,  saving,  I  am  Mt-cut-adla,  and  heartily 
shook  hands  with  me,  and  asked  me  if  I  knew  it ;  I  answered,  that  the  good 
spirit  who  goes  before  me  spoke  to  me,  and  said,  that  is  the  great  Ata-cut-cuUaJ* 
Mr.  Bartram  added,  that  he  was  of  Pennsylvania,  and  though  that  was  a  great 
way  oflT,  yet  the  name  of  AttakuUakulla  was  dear  to  his  white  brothers  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  chief  then  asked  him  if  he  came  direcdy  from  Charieston, 
and  if  his  fiiend  **John  Steuxai  were  well."  Mr.  Bartram  said  he  saw  him 
lately,  and  that  he  was  well.  Thb  was,  probably,  the  same  oersoi}  whom 
MakuUakuUa  had  assisted  to  make  an  escape,  as  we  have  just  related. 

In  carrying  out  the  history  of  the  two  chiefs,  MakuUakuUa  and  Ockonostota, 
we  have  omitted  to  notice  Chlucco,  better  known  by  the  name  of  the  Jjong* 
warrior,  kinff  or  mico  of  the  Seminoles.  He  went  out  with  Colonel  Montgom- 
ery, and  renaered  him  essential  service  in  his  unsuccessful  expedition,  of  which 
we  have  spoken.  A  large  band  of  Creeks  accompanied  him,  and  there  is  but 
little  doubt,  if  it  had  not  been  (or  him  and  his  warriors,  few  of  the  English 
woukl  have  returned  to  then:  fi-iends.  But,  as  usual,  the  English  leader,  in  his 
time,  had  all  the  honor  of  successfully  encountering  many  difficulties,  and 
returning  with  his  own  life  and  many  of  his  men's.  It  vras  by  the  aid  of 
Chlucco,  that  the  army  escaped  ambush  after  ambush,  destroyed  many  of  the 
Cherokee  villages,  and  finally  his  warriors  covered  its  retreat  out  of  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  countries  through  which  an  army  could  pass.  Long-warrior 
fvas  what  the  New  England  Indians  termed  a  great  powwow.    That  he  waa 

*  Doctor  Bttmaby.  f  HewaU,  X  Atmual  Rigister,  iv.  SS  \  HnoaU,  iL  248— 5L 
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a  man  poaaemng  a  good  mind,  may  fairly  be  loieRed  from  his  abUi^  to 
withstand  the  temptation  of  intoxicatmg  liquon.  He  bad  been  known  to 
ramain  sober,  when  all  his  tribe,  and  many  whites  among  them,  had  all  been 
wallowinff  in  the  mire  of  drunkenness  toother.  In  the  year  1773,  at  the 
bead  of  mmt  40  warriora^  he  marched  agamst  the  Chocktaws  of  West  Flor- 
ida. What  was  the  issue  of  this  expedition  we  have  not  learned.  We  maf 
have  again  occasion  to  notice  Chlucco. 


CHAPTER  Y. 

MoircACHTAPK,  the  Yazoo— Mirrative  tf  his  odoeHittr4$  to  the  Pae^fie  Ofiam  GaAWP* 
tvv,  ehirf  rf  the  NoUhez—Receiveg  great  injustice  from  the  Freiuk—ConeertM  their 
deBtntetionr^7Q0  French  are  rut  of—War  with  them— The  Natchez  deMroyed  in  their 
turn — Grbat-wortar — M'GiLLiTitAT — Hie  birth  and  education — Visits  Jfew  York 
— Troubles  qfhis  nation — His  i^eoZA— Tamk-kiho-^Mad-doo. 

MONCACHTAPE  was  a  Yazoo,  whose  name  signified,  in  the  language  of 
that  nation,  kUUr  of  pain  and  fatigue.  How  well  he  deserved  this  name,  the 
■eouel  will  unfold.  He  was  well  known  to  the  historian  Du  Pratz^  about 
1760,  and  it  was  owing  to  his  singular  ^pood  intelligence,  that  that  traveller 
was  able  to  add  much  valuable  information  to  his  work.  ''This  man  (says 
Du  Pratz*)  was  remarkable  for  his  solid  understanding  and  elevation  of 
sentiment ;  and  I  may  justly  compare  him  to  those  first  Greeks,  who  travelled 
chiefly  into  the  east,  to  examine  the  manners  and  crstoms  of  different  nations, 
and  to  communicate  to  their  fellow  citizens,  upon  their  return,  the  knowledge 
which  they  had  acquired."  He  was  known  to  the  French  by  the  name  of  the 
Jnterpretery  as  he  could  communicate  with  several  other  nations,  having  gained 
a  knowledge  of  their  languages.  Monsieur  Du  Fraiz  used  great  endeavors 
among  the  nations  upon  the  Mississippi,  to  learn  their  origin,  or  from  whence 
they  came;  and  observes  concerning  it,  ^'AU  that  I  could  learn  from  them 
was,  that  they  came  from  between  the  north  and  the  sun-setting ;  and  this 
account  they  uniformly  adhere  to,  whenever  the^  give  any  account  of  their 
origin."  This  was  unsatisfactory  to  him,  and  in  his  exertions  to  find  some  one 
that  could  inform  him  better,  he  met  with  Moncachtcqfe.  The  following  is  the 
result  of  his  communications  in  his  own  words : — 

*^  I  had  lost  my  wife,  and  all  the  childreu  whom  I  had  by  her,  when  I 
undertook  my  journey  towards  the  sun-rising.  I  set  out  from  my  village 
contrary  to  the  inclination  of  all  my  relations,  and  went  first  to  the  CIiica2>awB, 
our  friends  and  neighbors.  I  continued  among  them  several  days,  to  inform 
mys;  If  whether  they  knew  whence  we  all  came,  or,  at  least,  whence  they 
themselves  came;  they,  who  were  our  elders;  since  from  them  came  the 
language  of  the  country.  As  they  could  not  inform  me,  I  proceeded  on  my 
journey.  I  reached  the  country  of  the  Chaouanous,  and  afterwards  went  up 
the  Wabash,  or  Ohio,  near  to  its  source,  which  is  in  the  country  of  the  Iroquois^ 
or  Five  Notions.  I  led  them,  however,  towards  the  north  ;  and,  durin|c  the 
wintnr,  which,  hi  that  country,  is  very  severe  and  very  long,  I  lived  in  a  village 
of  the  Albenaquis,  where  I  contracted  an  acquaintance  with  a  man  somewhat 
older  than  myself,  who  promised  to  conduct  me,  the  following  spring,  to  the 
great  water.  Accordingly,  when  the  snows  were  melted,  and  the  weather  was 
setded,  we  proceeded  eastward,  and,  afler  several  days'  journey,  I  at  length 
•aw  the  great  water,  which  filled  me  with  such  joy  and  admiration,  that  I 
eoukl  not  speak.  Night  drawing  on,  we  took  up  our  lodging  on  a  high  bank 
above  the  warer,  which  was  sorely  vexed  Ity  the  wind,  and  made  so  great  a 
noise  that  I  could  not  sleep.  Next  day,  the  ebbing  and  flowine  of  the  water 
filled  me  with  great  apprehension ;  but  my  companion  quieted  my  fears,  by 
■SBiiring  me  that  the  water  observed  certain  bounds,  both  in  advancing  and 

*  Hist.  LouitianB,  it.  121. 
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retiring.  Having  satisfied  our  cuxioenty  in  viewing  the  great  water,  we  returned 
to  the  village  of  the  Abenaquis,  where  I  continued  the  following  winter;  and« 
ailer  the  snows  were  melted,  my  companion  and  I  went  and  view^  the  great  ftll 
of  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  at  Niagara,  which  was  distant  from  the  villas  sevraal 
dayw*  journey.  The  view  of  this  mat  fall,  at  first,  made  my  hair  stand  on  end, 
and  my  heart  almost  leap  out  of  its  place ;  but  afterwards,  before  I  left  it,  I 
had  the  courage  to  walk  under  it  Next  day,  we  took  the  shortest  road  to  me 
Ohio,  and  my  companion  and  I,  cutting  down  a  tree  on  the  banks  of  the  river, 
we  fonned  it  into  a  pettiaugre,  which  served  to  conduct  me  down  the  Ohio 
and  the  Mississipjpi,  after  which,  with  much  difficulty,  1  went  up  our  smaQ 
river,  and  at  length  arrived  safe  among  my  relations,  who  were  rejoiced  to  see 
me  in  good  heuth« — This  journey,  instead  of  satisfying,  cofy  served  to  excite 
my  curiosity.  Our  old  men,  for  several  years,  had  told  me  that  the  ancient 
speech  infbrmed  diem  that  the  red  men  of  the  north  came  originally  much 
higher  and  much  farther  than  the  source  of  the  River  Missouri ;  and,  as  I  had 
longed  to  see,  with  my  own  eyes,  the  land  from  whence  our  first  fathers  came. 
I  took  my  precautions  for  my  journey  westwards.  Having  provided  a  small 
quantity  of  com,  I  proceeded  up  alonff  the  eastern  faimk  of  the  Kiver  Mississippi, 
till  I  came  to  the  Ohio.  I  went  up  uon^  the  bank  of  this  last  river,  about  the 
fourth  part  of  a  dajr's  joum^,  that  I  might  be  able  to  cross  it  without  being 
carried  into  the  MisflissippL  There  I  fonned  a  oajeux,  or  raft  of  canea,  by  the 
assistance  of  which  I  passed  over  the  river ;  and  next  day  meeting  with  a  herd 
of  buffaloes  in  the  meadows,  I  killed  a  fat  one,  and  took  fix>m  it  me  fiflets,  the 
bunch,  and  the  tongue.  Soon  afler,  I  arrived  among  the  Tamaroas,  a  vittage 
of  the  nation  of  the  Illinois^  where  I  rested  several  days,  and  then  proceeded 
northwards  to  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  which,  after  it  enters  the  great  river, 
runs  for  a  considerable  time  without  intermixing  its  muddy  waters  with  the 
dear  stream  of  the  other.  Having  crossed  the  Missisrippi,  I  went  up  the 
Missouri,  alonff  its  northern  bank,  and,  after  several  days'  journey,  I  arrived  at 
the  nation  of  Uie  Miflsouris,  where  I  staid  a  long  time  to  learn  the  language 
that  is  spoken  bevond  them.  In  ^ing  along  the  Missouri,  I  passed  throu^ 
meadows  a  whole  day's  journey  m  length,  which  were  quite  covered  with 
bufibloei. 

<*  When  the  cold  was  pest,  and  the  snows  were  mehed,  I  continued  my  jour- 
nev  up  alon^  the  Missouri,  till  I  came  to  the  nation  of  the  west,  or  the  Canzas. 
Afterwards,  m  consequence  of  directions  from  them,  I  proceeded  in  the  same 
course  near  30  days,  and  at  length  I  met  with  some  of  tne  nation  of  theOttem^ 
who  were  hunting  in  that  neighborhood,  and  were  surprised  to  see  me  atone. 
1  continued  with  the  hunters  two  or  three  days,  and  then  accompanied  one  of 
them  and  his  wife,  who  was  near  her  time  of  lying  in,  to  their  village,  which 
lay  far  off  betwixt  the  north  and  west  We  continued  our  journey  along  the 
Missouri  for  nine  days,  and  then  we  marched  directly  northwards  for  Gve 
days  more,  when  we  came  to  the  fine  river,  which  runs  westward  in  a  direc- 
tion contrary  to  that  of  the  Missouri.  We  proceeded  down  this  river  a  whole 
day,  and  then  arrived  at  the  village  of  the  Otters,  who  received  me  with  as 
much  kindness  as  if  I  had  been  of  their  own  nation.  A  few  days  after,  I 
joined  a  parly  of  the  Otters,  who  were  going  to  cany  a  calumet  of  peace  to  a 
nation  beyond  them,  and  we  embarked  in  a  pettiaugre,  and  went  down  the 
river  for  18  days,  landing  now  and  then  to  supply  ourselves  with  provisions. 
When  I  arrived  at  the  nation  who  were  at  peace  vrith  the  Otters,  I  staid  with 
them  till  the  cold  was  passed,  that  I  might  learn  thehr  language,  which  was 
common  to  most  of  the  nations  that  lived  nejond  them. 

.  <*  The  cold  was  hardly  gone,  when  I  agam  embarked  on  the  fine  river,  and 
in  my  course  I  met  with  several  nations,  with  whom  I  ^nerally  staid  but  one 
night,  till  I  arrived  at  the  nation  that  is  but  one  day^  joum^  from  the  great 
water  on  the  west  This  nation  live  in  the  woods  about  the  distance  of  a 
league  from  the  river,  from  thehr  apprehension  of  bearded  men,  who  come 
upon  their  coasts  in  ftoadng  villages,  and  carry  off  their  childnen  to  make 
slaves  of  them.  These  men  were  described  to  be  white,  with  long  black 
beards  that  came  down  to  their  breast ;  they  were  thick  and  short,  had  large 
heads,  which  were  covered  with  cloth ;  they  were  always  dressed,  even  in  the 
greatest  heats ;  their  clothes  fell  down  to  the  middle  of  their  legs,  which,  with 
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their  feet,  were  covered  with  red  or  yellow  BtulE  Their  anns  made  a  gmat 
fire  and  a  great  ooise ;  and  when  they  saw  themselves  outnumbered  l>y  red 
men,  they  retired  on  board  their  lai^  pettiaugre,  their  number  sometimes 
amounting  to  thirty,  but  never  more. 

**  Those  strangers  came  from  the  sun-setting,  in  search  of  a  yellow  stinking 
wood,  which  dyes  a  fine  yellow  color ;  but  the  people  of  this  nation,  that  they 
might  not  be  tempted  to  visit  them,  had  destroyed  all  those  kind  of  trees. 
Two  other  nations  in  theu*  neighborhood,  however,  having  no  other  wood, 
could  not  destroy  the  trees,  and  were  still  visited  by  the  strangers ;  and  being 
greatly  incommoded  by  them,  had  invited  their  allies  to  assist  them  in  making 
an  attack  upon  them,  the  next  time  the^  should  return.  The  following  sum- 
mer I  accoitlingly  joined  in  this  expedition,  and,  after  travelling  five  long  days' 
journey,  we  came  to  the  place  where  the  bearded  men  usually  landed,  where 
we  waited  seventeen  days  for  their  arrival.  The  red  men,  bv  my  advice, 
placed  themselves  in  ambuscade  to  surprise  the  stiangers,  and  accordingly 
when  they  landed  to  cut  the  wood,  we  were  so  successful  as  to  kill  eleven  of 
them,  the  rest  immediately  escaping  on  board  two  large  pettiaugres,and  flying 
westward  upon  the  great  water. 

**  Upon  examining  those  whom  we  had  killed,  we  found  them  much  smaller 
than  ourselves,  and  very  white ;  thev  had  a  large  head,  and  in  the  middle  of 
the  crown  the  hair  was  very  long ;  their  head  was  vmpt  in  a  great  many  folds 
of  stufi^  and  their  clothes  seemed  to  be  made  neither  of  woSi  nor  silk ;  they 
were  very  soft,  and  of  different  colors.  Two  only,  of  the  eleven  who  were 
slain,  had  fire-arms,  with  powder  and  ball  I  tried  their  pieces,  and  found 
that  they  were  much  heavier  than  yours,  and  did  not  kill  at  so  great  a 
distance. 

''After  this  expedition,  I  thought  of  nothing  but  proceeding  on  my  journey, 
and,  with  that  design,  I  let  the  red  men  return  home,  and  joined  myself  to 
those  who  inhabited  more  westward  on  the  coast,  with  whom  I  travellcKl 
along  the  shore  of  the  great  water,  which  bends  direcdy  betwixt  the  north 
and  the  sun-setting.  When  I  arrived  at  the  villages  of  my  fellow-travellers, 
where  I  found  the  days  veiy  long,  and  the  nights  very  short,  I  was  advised  by 
the  old  men  to  give  over  afi  thoughts  of  continuing  my  journey.  They  told 
me  that  the  land  extended  still  a  long  way  in  a  direction  between  the  north 
and  sun-setting,  after  which  it  ran  direcdy  west,  and  at  length  was  cut  by  die 
great  water  fix>m  north  to  south.  One  of  them  added,  that,  when  he  was 
young,  he  knew  a  very  old  man  who  had  seen  that  distant  land  before  it  was 
eat  away  by  the  great  water,  and  that  when  the  great  water  was  low,  many 
rocks  still  appeared  in  those  parts.  Finding  it,  therefore,  impracticable  to 
proceed  much  further,  on  account  of  the  severity  of  the  climate,  and  the  want 
of  game,  I  returned  by  the  same  route  by  which  1  had  set  out;  and,  reducinff 
my  whole  travels  westward  to  days'  journeys,  I  compute  that  they  would 
have  employed  me  36  moons ;  but,  on  account  of  my  ft-equent  delays,  it  was 
^ve  years  before  I  returned  to  my  relations  among  the  Yazoos.^ 

Thus  ends  the  narrative  of  the  famous  traveller  Moncachiaptf  which  seems 
to  have  satisfied  Du  Pratz^  that  the  Indians  came  from  the  continent  of  Asia, 
by  way  ofBehrinfr^s  Straits.  And  he  soon  after  left  him,  and  returned  to  his 
own  country.  It  would  have  been  gratifying,  could  we  have  known  more  of 
the  history  of  this  very  intelligent  man.  The  same  author  brings  also  to  our 
knowledge  a  chief  called 

GRAND-SUN,  chief  of  the  Natchez.  Althoui^^h  Sun  was  a  common  name 
for  all  chiefs  of  that  nation,  this  chief  was  particularly  distinguished  in  the  first 
war  with  the  French,  which  exhibits  the  compass  of  our  information  concern- 
ing him,  and  which  wepurpose  here  to  sketch.  He  was  brother  to  the  great 
warrior,  known  to  the  French  by  the  name  of  Stdng-serpent,  and  like  him 
was  a  friend  to  the  whites,  until  the  haughty,  overbearing  disposition  of  one 
man  brought  destruction  and  ruin  on  their  whole  colony.  This  affair  took 
place  in  the  year  1729.  The  residence  of  ^e  Grand-sun  was  near  the  French 
post  of  Natchez,  where  he  had  a  beautiful  village  called  the  fFhUe  AppU,  M. 
dt  Chopari  had  been  reinstated  in  the  command  of  the  post,  whence  he  was 
for  a  time  removed  by  reason  of  misconduct,  and  his  abominable  injustice  to 
the  Indians  became  more  conspicuous  afterwards  than  before.    To  gratify  hit 
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pride  and  avarice,  he  had  projected  the  buUdinff  of  an  elegant  village,  and 
none  appeared  to  suit  his  purpose  so  well  as  the  White  Apple  of  the  Grand- 
9Ufu  He  sent  for  the  chief  to  his  fort,  and  unhesitatingly  told  him  that  his 
village  must  be  immediately  given  up  to  him,  for  he  had  resolved  to  erect  one 
a  league  square  upon  the  same  ground,  and  that  he  must  remove  elsewhere. 
The  great  chief  stifled  his  surprise,  and  modestly  replied,  **  That  his  ancestors 
had  lived  in  that  village  for  as  many  vears  as  there  were  hairs  in  his  double 
cue,  and,  therefore,  it  was  good  that  they  should  continue  there  still."  When 
this  was  interpreted  to  the  commandant,  he  showed  himself  in  a  ra^e,  and 
threatened  the  chief^  that,  unless  he  moved  firom  his  village  speedily,  he 
would  have  cause  of  repentance.  Grand-sun  left  the  fort,  and  said  he  would 
assemble  his  counsellors,  and  hold  a  talk  upon  it 

In  this  council,  which  actually  assembled,  it  was  proposed  to  lay  before  the 
commandant  their  hard  situation,  if  they  should  be  obliged  to  abandon  their 
corn,  which  then  was  just  beginning  to  shoot  from  the  ground,  and  many 
other  articles  on  which  they  were  to  depend  for  subsistence.  But,  on  urging 
these  strong  reasons,  they  met  only  with  abuse,  and  a  more  peremptory  order 
to  remove  immediately.  This  the  Grand-sun  reported  to  the  council,  and 
they  saw  all  was  lost,  unless,  by  some  stratagem,  they  should  rid  themselves 
of  the  tyrant  Chnpart,  which  was  their  final  decision.  The  secret  was  con- 
fided to  none  but  the  old  men.  To  gain  time,  an  offer  was  to  be  made  to  the 
avaricious  commandant,  of  tribute,  in  case  he  would  permit  them  to  remain 
on  their  land  until  their  harvest.  The  offer  was  accepted,  and  the  Indians 
set  about  maturing  their  plan  vrith  the  greatest  avidity.  Bundles  of  sticks 
were  sent  to  the  suns  of  the  neighboring  tribes,  and  their  import  explained  to 
them  by  the  faithful  messengers.  Eacn  bundle  contained  as  many  sticks  as 
days  which  were  to  pass  before  the  massacre  of  aU  the  French  in  tlie  Natchez. 
And  that  no  mistake  should  arise  in  regard  to  the  fixed  dav,  every  morning  a 
stick  was  drawn  from  the  bundle  and  broken  in  pieces,  and  the  day  of  the  last 
stick  was  that  of  the  execution. 

The  security  of  the  wicked,  in  the  midst  of  their  wickedness,  and  their 
deafness  to  repeated  warnings,  though  a  standing  example  before  them  upon 
the  jpages  of  all  history,  yet  we  know  of  but  few  instances  where  they  have 
profited  by  it    I  need  cite  no  examples;  our  pages  are  full  of  them. 

The  breast  of  women,  whether  civilized  or  uncivilized,  cannot  bear  the 
thoughts  of  revenge  and  death  to  prey  upon  them  for  so  great  a  length  of 
time  as  men.  And,  as  in  the  last  case,  I  need  not  produce  examples ;  on  our 
pages  will  pe  found  many. 

A  female  sun  having,  by  accident,  understood  the  secret  design  of  her  peo 
lie,  panly  out  of  resentment  for  their  keeping  it  from  her,  and  partly  from 
ler  attachment  to  the  French,  resolved  to  make  it  known  to  them.  But  so 
fatally  secure  was  the  commandant,  that  he  would  not  hearken  to  her  messen- 
gers, and  threatened  others  of  his  own  people  with  chastisement,  if  they  con- 
tinued such  intimations.  But  the  ereat  council  of  so  many  suns,  and  other 
motions  of  their  wise  men,  justly  alarmed  many,  and  their  complaints  to  the 
commandant  were  urged,  until  seven  of  his  own  people  were  put  in  irons,  to 
dispel  their  fears.  And  that  he  might  the  more  vaunt  himself  upon  their  fears, 
he  sent  his  interpreter  to  demand  of  the  Grand-sun^  whether  he  was  about  to 
&U  upon  the  French  with  his  warriors.  To  dissemble,  in  such  a  case,  was 
only  to  be  expected  from  the  chief,  and  the  interpreter  reported  to  the  com- 
mandant as  ne  desired,  which  caused  him  to  value  himself  upon  his  former 
contempt  of  his  people's  fears. 

The  30th  of  November,  1729,  at  length  came,  and  with  it  the  massacre  of 
near  700  people,  being  all  the  French  of  Natchez.  Not  a  man  escaped.  It 
being  upon  the  eve  of  St  Andrtw*s  day,  facilitated  the  execution  of  the  horrid 
desi^.  In  such  contempt  was  M.  Chopart  held,  diat  the  suns  would  allow  no 
wamor  to  kill  him,  but  one  whom  they  considered  a  mean  person.  He  was 
armed  only  vrith  a  wooden  tomahawk,  and  with  such  a  contemptible  weapon, 
wielded  by  as  contemptible  a  person,  was  M.  Chopart  pursued  tirom  his  house 
into  his  garden,  and  there  met  his  death. 

The  design  of  the  Grand-sun  and  his  allies  was,  to  have  followed  up  their 
Miccess  until  all  the  French  were  driven  out  of  Louisiana.    But  some  tribei 
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would  not  aid  in  it,  and  the  governor  of  Louisiana,  promptly  seconded  hj  the 
people  of  New  Orleans,  shomv  after  nearly  annihilated  the  whole  tribe  of  the 
Natchez.  The  Choctaws  omred  themselves,  to  the  number  of  15  or  1600 
men,  and,  in  the  following  February,  advanced  into  the  country  of  the  Natch- 
ez, and  were  shordy  after  joined  by  the  French,  and  encamped  near  the  old 
fort,  then  in  possession  of  the  (hand-^un.  Here  flags  passed  between  *dbem, 
and  terms  of  peace  were  agreed  upon,  which  were  very  honorable  to  the 
Indians ;  but,  in  the  following  night,  they  decamped,  taking  all  their  prisonem 
and  baf^gage,  leaving  nothing  but  the  cannons  of  the  fort  and  balls  behind  them. 
Some  time  now  passed  beibre  die  French  could  ascertain  the  retreat  of  the 
Natchez.  At  length,  ihey  learned  that  they  had  crossed  the  Misnssiupi,  and 
setded  upon  the  west  side,  near  180  miles  above  the  mouth  of  Red  River. 
Here  they  built  a  fort,  and  remained  quietly  until  the  next  year. 

The  weakness  of  the  colony  caused  the  inhabitants  to  resign  diemselves  into 
die  hands  of  the  king,  who  soon  sent  over  a  sufficient  force,  added  to  those 
still  in  the  country,  to  humble  the  Natchez.  They  were  accordin^y  invested 
in  their  fort,  and,  struck  with  consternation  at  the  sudden  approach  of  the 
French,  seem  to  have  lost  their  former  prudence.  They  made  a  desperate 
sally  upon  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  but  were  repulsed  with  great  loss.  They 
then  attempted  to  gain  time  by  negotiation,  as  thev  had  the  year  before,  but 
could  not  escape  from  the  vigilance  of  the  Frencn  officer;  yet  the  attempt 
was  made,  and  many  were  killed,  very  fow  escaped,  and  the  greater  number 
driven  within  their  fort  Mortars  were  used  by  their  enemies  in  this  siege^ 
and  the  third  bomb,  fallinjf  in  the  centre  of  the  fort,  made  great  havoc^ 
but  still  greater  consternation.  Drowned  by  the  cries  of  the  women  and 
children,  Chrtmd^svai  caused  the  sign  of  capituladon  to  be  given.  Himself, 
with  the  rest  of  his  company,  were  carried  prisoners  to  New  Orleans,  and 
thrown  into  prison.  An  increasing  infection  caused  the  women  and  children 
to  be  taken  out  and  employed  as  slaves  on  the  king's  plantations;  among 
whom  was  the  woman  who  had  used  every  endeavor  to  notify  the  command- 
ant, Choparlj  of  the  intended  massacre,  and  from  whom  the  particulars  of  the 
affiiir  were  learned.  Her  name  was  Stung-arm,  These  slaves  were  shordy 
after  embarked  for  St  Domingo,  entirely  to  rid  the  country  of  the  Natchez.* 
The  men,  it  is  probable,  were  all  put  to  death. 

GREAT-MORTAR,  or  Ydhryak4ugtanagey  was  a  very  celebrated  Muskogee 
chief,  who,  before  the  revolutionary  war,  was  in  the  French  interest,  and 
received  his  supplies  from  their  garrison  at  Alabama,  which  was  not  far  dis- 
tant from  his  place  of  abode,  (billed  OkchaL  There  was  a  time  when  he 
inclined  to  the  English,  and  but  for  the  very  haughty  and  imprudent  conduct 
of  the  superintendent  of  Indian  affiiirs,  among  them,  might  have  been  re- 
claimed, and  the  dismal  period  of  massacres  which  ensued  averted.  At  a 
great  council,  appointed  by  the  superintendent,  for  the  object  of  regaining 
their  favor,  the  pipe  of  peace,  when  passing  around,  was  refused  to  Oreat" 
mortarf  because  he  nad  favored  the  French.  This,  vrith  much  other  ungener- 
ous treatment,  caused  him  ever  after  to  hate  the  English  name.  As  the  super- 
intendent was  making  a  speech,  which  doubtless  contained  severe  and  hard 
sayings  against  his  red  hearers,  another  chief,  called  the -To^occo-eofer,  sprung 
upon  his  feet,  and  darting  his  tomahawk  at  him,  it  fortunately  missed  him,  but 
stuck  in  a  plank  just  above  his  head.  Yet  he  would  have  been  immediate^ 
killed,  but  for  the  interposition  of  a  friendly  warrior.  Had  this  first  blow  been 
eftectual,  every  En^^ishman  present  would  have  been  immediately  put  to  death. 
Soon  after.  Great-mortar  caused  his  people  to  fall  upon  the  English  traders,  and 
they  murdered  ten.  Fourteen  of  the  inhabitants  of  Longcane,  a  settlement  near 
Ninety-sbc,|  next  were  his  victims.  He  now  received  a  commission  from  the 
French,  and  the  better  to  enlist  the  Cherokees  and  others  in  his  cause,  removed 
with  his  family  fiur  into  the  heart  of  die  country,  upon  a  river,  by  which  he 
cottkL  receive  supplies  ftom  the  fort  at  Alabama.  Neither  the  French  nor 
Chrtat-'mortar  were  deceived  in  the  advantage  of  their  newly-chosen  position ; 
for  yomig  warriors  joined  him  there  in  great  numbers,  and  it  was  fast  bBcoming 

*  Mons.  Du  Pratx,  Hist  de  LouisiaDs,  tome  i.  ch.  xii. 

t  So  called  because  it  was  96  miles  from  the  Cborokee.    Adair, 
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a  general  rendezvoua  for  all  the  MiflBissippi  Indiaiifl.  Fortunately,  however, 
for  the  English,  the  Chickaaaws  in  their  interest  plucked  up  this  Bohon  u^om 
before  its  branches  were  yet  extended.  They  fell  upon  them  by  surprise, 
killed  the  brother  of  (h^ci-mortar,  and  completely  destroyed  the  design.  He 
fled,  not  to  his  native  place,  but  to  one  from  whence  he  could  best  annoy  the 
English  settlements,  and  commenced  anew  the  work  of  death.  Augusta,  in 
Georgia,  and  many  scattering  setdements  were  destroyed.*  Those  ravages 
were  continued  until  their  united  forces  were  defeated  by  the  Americans  under 
General  Grants  m  1761,  n^  we  have  narrated. 

We  have  next  to  notice  a  chief^  king,  or  emperor  as  he  was  at  different 
times  entided,  whose  omission,  in  a  biographical  woi^  upcm  the  Indians,  would 
incur  as  much  criminality,  on  the  part  of  the  biograpner,  as  an  omission  of 
Buokongehtloij  ffhUe-eges^  Pip^  or  OckonasMa;  yea,  even  more.    We  mean 

ALEXANDER  M'GILLIVRAY,  who  was,  periiaps,  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous, if  not  one  of  the  greatest,  chiefi  that  has  ever  borne  that  title  among 
the  Creeks;  at  least,  nnce  they  have  been  known  to  the  Europeans.  He 
flourished  during  half  of  4he  last  centurv,  and  such  was  the  exalted  opinion 
enteitained  of  him  by  his  countrymen,  that  they  styled  him  ''king  of  kings." 
His  mother  was  his  predecessor,  and  the  governess  of  the  nation,  and  he  had 
several  sisters,  who  married  leading  men.  On  the  death  of  his  mother,  he 
came  in  chief  sschem  by  the  usages  of  his  ancestors,  but  such  was  his  dbinter- 
ested  patriotism,  that  he  left  it  to  the  nation  to  say  whether  he  should  succeed 
to  the  sachemship.  The  people  elected  him  ^  emperor."  He  was  at  the  head 
of  the  Creeks  during  the  revolutionary  war,  and  wss  in  the  British  interest 
After  the  peace,  he  became  reconciled  to  the  Americans,  and  expressed  a 
desire  to  renounce  his  public  life,  and  reside  in  the  U.  States,  but  was  hindered 
b^  the  earnest  solicitations  of  his  countrymen,  to  remain  among  them,  and 
duect  their  affiuis. 

His  residence,  according  to  Genera]  MSfhrij^  who  married  his  sister,  was 
near  Tallahassee,  about  huf  a  league  flrom  what  was  formerly  Fort  Toulouse. 
He  lived  in  a  handsome  house,  and  owned  60  negroes,  each  of  whom  he  pro- 
vided with  a  separate  habitation,  which  gave  his  estate  the  appearance  of  a 
little  town.  I 

JifGiUwray  was  a  son  of  an  Endishman  of  that  name  who  married  a  Creek 
woman,  and  hence  was  what  is  called  a  half  breed.  He  was  bom  about  1739, 
and,  at  the  age  often,  was  sent  by  his  father  to  school  in  Charleston,  where  he 
was  in  the  care  of  Mr.  Farquhar  JIf  GtStorcty,  who  was  a  relation  of  his  fadier. 
His  tutor  was  a  Mr.  SfteedL  He  learned  the  Latin  language  under  the  tuition 
of  Mr.  ffiUiam  Hendenon^  afterwards  somewhat  eminent  among  the  critics  in 
London.  When  young  jiPGiUvmaf  was  17,  he  was  put  into  a  counting-house 
in  Savannah,  but  mercantile  aflaus  had  not  so  many  charms  as  books,  and  he 
spent  all  the  time  he  could  ^t,  in  reading  histories  and  other  works  of  useftd- 
nesB.  After  a  short  time,  his  father  took  him  home,  where  his  superior  talents 
soon  began  to  develop  themselves,  and  his  promotion  fbllowed.    He  was  often 

Sled  genera],  which  commission,  it  is  said,  he  actually  held  under  Ckarks 
!.,  king  of  Spain.  This  was,  probablv,  before  he  was  elected  empennr. 
To  be  a  litde  more  particular  with  this  distinguished  man,  I  will  hazard  a 
repetition  of  some  fiicts,  for  the  sake  of  giving  an  account  of  him  as  recorded 
IHr  one  4  who  resided  long  with  him,  and  consequently  knew  him  well.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  Creek  woman,  of  the  family  of  the  Wind,  whose  father  was  an 
officer  in  the  French  service,  stationed  at  Fort  Toulouse,  near  the  nation  of  the 
Alabamas.  This  ofilcer,  in  trading  with  the  Indians,  became  acquainted  with 
the  mother  of  our  chie^  whom  he  married.  They  had  five  children,  two  boys 
and  three  girls.  Only  one  of  the  bovs  lived  to  grow  up.  As  amonff  other 
tribes,  so  among  the  Creeks,  the  children  belong  to  the  mother ;  and  when 
JifOUlwra^s  fkther  desired  to  send  him  to  Charleston  to  get  an  education,  he 
was  obliged  first  to  get  the  mother's  consent.  This,  it  seems,  was  easily 
obtained,  and  young  ATOilUvray  was  put  there,  where  he  acquired  a  good 

*  Adair's  Hist.  N.  Americaii  Indiaiw,  254,  Slc, 

t  Memoire  ou  coup-d'ceil  npide  sur  met  difiirent  voyacei  et  mon  s^our  dans  la  naiioi 
Creek,  p.  27.  X  Ibid.  (  OeoeraJ  MOTfii. 
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education.  He  did  not  return  for  some  done  to  his  natioD,  which  was  at  the 
coininenccniciit  of  tlie  revolutionary  war;  and  he  then  went, commiseioned  by 
tlie  royalists,  to  iuvite  his  countrymen  to  a  treaty  upon  the  frontiers,  and  to 
unite  tliem  againttt  the  rebels.*  He  generaUy  spoke  the  Endiah  language, 
which  was  not  pleasing  to  his  mother,  who  would  not  speak  itf 

After  the  war  be  became  attached  to  the  Americans,  and  although  the  bor- 
derers caused  frequent  troubles,  yet  he  made  and  renewed  treaties  with  them. 
In  1790,  be  came  to  New  York  with  29  of  his  chiefs.  Owing  to  some  misun- 
derstanding, he  had  refused  to  treat  at  Rock  Lauding  a  short  time  before, 
where  commissioners  from  the  U.  States  had  attended ;  and  the  govemment, 
iustly  fearing  a  rupture,  unless  a  speedy  reconciliation  should  take  place, 
despatched  Colonel  Marinm  WiUtt  into  the  Creek  country,  with  a  pacific  letter 
to  General  M*Gillwnnf»  He  succeeded  in  his  mission,  and  the  chiefs  arrived 
in  New  York  23  July,  1790.  t  They  were  conducted  to  the  residence  of  the 
secretary  of  war,  General  Knox^  who  conducted  them  to  the  house  of  the 
president  of  the  U.  States,  and  introduced  them  to  him.  President  Washing' 
ton  received  them  ^  in  a  very  handsome  manner,  congratulated  them  on  their 
safe  arrival,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  the  interview  would  prove  beneficial 
both  to  the  U.  States  and  to  the  Creek  nation."  They  next  visited  the  governor 
of  the  state,  fix>m  whom  they  received  a  most  coraial  welcome.  They  then 
proceeded  to  tlie  City  Tavern,  where  they  dined  in  company  with  Grenend 
KnoXf  and  other  ofiicers  of  government.  A  correspondence  between  Governor 
TelfaiTj  of  Georgia,  and  *^JiUxander  M^GiUvanfy  Esq/*  probably  opened  the 
way  for  a  negotiation,  which  terminated  in  a  settlement  of  difiScuities.  From 
t})c  following  extract  from  JiT  GiUivrfnf^s  letter,  a  very  just  idea  may  be  formed 
of  the  state  of  the  afiliirs  of  his  nation  previous  to  his  visit  to  New  York.  ^'In 
answer  to  yours,  I  liave  to  observe,  that,  as  a  peace  was  not  concluded  on 
between  us  at  tlie  Rock-landing  meeting,  your  demand  for  property  taken  by 
our  >varriors  from  off  the  disputed  lands  cannot  be  admitted.  We,  also,  have 
had  our  losses,  by  captures  made  by  your  people.  We  are  willing  to  conclude 
a  peace  with  you,  but  you  must  not  expect  extraordinary  concessions  from  us. 
lu  order  to  spare  the  further  effusion  of  human  blood,  and  to  finally  determine 
the  war,  I  am  willing  to  concede,  in  some  measure,  if  you  are  disposed  to  treat 
on  the  ground  of  mutual,  concession.  It  will  save  trouble  and  expense,  if  the 
negotiations  are  managed  in  the  nation*  Any  person  from  you  can  be  assured 
of  pf^rsonal  safety  and  friendly  treatment  in  this  country.^  It  was  dated  at 
Little  Tellassee,  30  March,  1790,  and  directed  to  *<His  ExceUency  Edward 
Te//atr,  Esq."  and  signed  <^.^^.  ArGUUvrmf.^ 

This  chief  seems  aflerwards  to  Irnve  met  with  the  censure  of  his  people,  at 
feast  some  of  thetn,  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of  Jd*Intosk  recendy ;  and  was 
cloubdess  overcome  by  the  persuasions  of  designing  whites,  to  treat  for  the 
•disposal  of  his  lauds,  against  the  general  voioe  of  his  nation.  One  Bowlesy  n 
white  man,  led  the  councils  in  opposition  to  his  proceedings,  and,  for  a  time, 
M'GiRivray  absented  himself  from  his  own  tribe.  In  1792,  his  party  took 
Bowles  prisoner,  and  sent  him  out  of  the  country,  and  solicited  the  general  to 
return.  ^  To  this  he  consented,  and  they  became  more  attached  to  him  than 
ever.  He  now  endeavored  to  better  their  condition  by  the  introduction  of 
teachers  among  them.  In  an  advertisement  for  a  teacher,  in  the  summer  of 
1792,  he  styles  himself  emperor  of  the  Creek  nation.  His  quiet  was  sooqf 
disturbed,  and  the  famous  Jokn  WaUs,  the  same  summer,  with  500  warriors, 
Creeks,  and  five  towns  of  the  Chickamawagas,  committed  many  depredations^ 
The  Spaniards  were  supposed  to  be  the  movers  of  the  hostile  party.  M*GU- 
livray  died  at  Pensacola,  February  17,  1793,  ||  and  is  thus  noticed  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Gazette: — ^"This  idolized  chief  of  the  Creeks  styled  himself 
king  of  kings.    But,  alas,  he  could  neither  restrain  the  meanest  fellow  of  his 

«  Mil/ort,  333.  3S4.  f  See  Hoimes,  Amer.  Aooals,  ii.  384. 

X  Colonel  Wiliet^a  Narrative^  112.  "  They  were  received  with  great  apleodor  by  the  Tam- 
many Society,  in  the  dress  of  their  order,"  on  their  landing.    lb. 

^  III  1791,  this  BmcUgf  with  five  chiefs,  was  in  England,  and  we  find  this  notice  of  him  in 
the  European  Magazine  of  that  year,  vol.  19.  p.  S68  : — **  The  ambassadors  consisted  of  two 
Creeks,  aii'l  of  Mr.  BotrU»,  (a  native  of  Maryland,  who  is  a  Creek  by  adoption,  and  the  pres- 
ent gi'iieral  of  tiiat  nation,)  aud  three  Cherokeet.  Q  milfort,  3SE6. 
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nation  fiom  the  commisBion  of  a  crime,  nor  puniah  him  after  he  bad  commit- 
ted it !  He  mi^bt  persuade  or  advise,  aU  the  good  an  Indian  king  or  chief 
can  do."  This  is,  generally  speakings  a  tolerably  correct  estimate  of  the  extent 
of  the  power  of  chie&;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  chiefs  of 
different  tribes  exercise  very  different  sway  over  their  people,  according  as 
such  chief  is  endowed  with  the  spurit  of  ^vemment,  by  nature  or  circum- 
stance. There  is  ereat  absurdity  in  apply mg  the  name  or  title  of  king  to 
Indian  chiefs,  as  that  title  is  commonly  understood.  The  first  Europeans 
conferred  the  title  upon  those  who  appeared  most  prominent,  in  their  first 
discoveries,  for  want  of  another  more  appro[)riate ;  or,  perhaps,  they  had 
another  reason,  namely,  that  of  magnifying  their  own  exploits  on  their  return 
to  their  own  countries,  by  reporting  their  interviews  with,  or  conquests  over, 
**  mauy  inngs  of  an  unknown  country.'' 

Contemporary  with  General  JIfGuUvray  was  a  chief  called  the 

TAME-KING,  whose  residence  was  among  the  Upper  Creeks,  in  1791 : 
and  he  is  noticed  in  our  public  documents  of  that  year,  as  a  conspicuous  chief 
in  matters  connected  with  .establishing  the  southern  boundary.  At  this  time 
one  BoioUsy  an  English  trader,  had  great  influence  among  the  Lower  Creeks^ 
and  used  great  endeavors,  by  putting  himself  forward  as  their  chief^  to  enlist 
all  the  nations  in  opposition  to  the  Americans.  He  had  made  large  promises  to 
the  Upper  Creeks,  to  induce  them  not  to  hear  to  the  American  commissioners. 
They  so  far  listened  to  him,  as  to  consent  to  receive  his  talk,  and  accordingly 
the  chiefs  of  the  upper  and  lower  towns  met  at  a  place  called  the  HaU^way- 
hou8€y  where  they  expected  BowUa  in  person,  or  some  letters  containing  definite 
statements.  When  the  chiefs  had  assembled.  Team-king  and  Mad-^g,  of  the 
upper  towns,  asked  the  chiefs  of  the  lower,  **  whether  they  had  taken  ^oi«^« 
talKS,  and  where  the  letters  were  which  this  great  man  had  sent  them,  and 
where  the  white  man  was,  to  read  them.''  An  Indian  in  BowUs^s  employ  said, 
**  he  was  to  give  them  the  talk.".  They  laughed  at  this,  and  said,  "  they  could 
hear  his  mouth  every  day;  that  they  had  come  there  to  see  those  letters  and 
hear  them  read."  Most  of  the  chiefs  of  the  upper  towns  now  lefl  the  coun- 
cil, which  was  about  the  termination  of  Boude/s  successes.  He  was  shortly 
aflerwards  oblised  to  abdicate,  as  we  have  abeady  declared  in  the  life  of 
AFGiilwrajf,  He  returned  agam,  however,  after  visiting^  Spain  and  England, 
and  spendmg  some  time  in  prison.* 

Mr.  EUicott  observes,!  that,  at  the  close  of  a  conference  with  sundry  tribes, 
held  15  August,  1799,  in  which  objects  were  discussed  concerning  bis  passage 
through  their  country,  that  *'the  business  appeared  to  terminate  as  favorably 
as  could  be  expected,  and  the  Indians  declared  themselves  perfectly  satisfied ; 
but  I  nevertheless  had  my  doubts  of  their  sincerity,  from  the  depredations 
they  were  constantly  making  upon  our  horses,  which  be^n  upon  the 
Coeneuck,  and  had  continued  ever  since ;  and  added  to  their  msolence,  from 
their  stealing  every  article  in  our  camp  they  could  lay  their  hands  on."  Mr. 
EUieoU  excepts  the  Upper  Creeks,  generally,  from  participating  in  these  rob- 
beries, all  but  Tame-kmg  and  bis  people. 

Though  we  have  named  Tame-king  first,  yet  Mad-dog  was  quite  as  con- 
spicuous at  this  time.  His  son  fought  for  the  Americans  in  the  last  war,  and 
was  mentioned  by  Ckneral  Jackson  as  an  active  and  valuable  chief  in  his 
eapeditions.  His  real  name  we  have  not  learned,  and  the  general  mentions 
him  only  as  Mad-do^s  son. 

In  the  case  of  the  boundary  afaready  mentioned,  the  surveyors  met  with  fre- 
quent difficulties  from  the  various  tribes  of  Indians,  some  of  whom  were 
influenced  by  the  Spanish  governor,  Folch,  of  Louisiana.  Mad-dog  appeared 
their  friend,  and  undeceived  them  respecting  the  governor's  pretensions. 
A  conference  was  to  be  held  about  the  4  May,  between  the  Indians,  Governor 
Folchj  and  the  American  commissioners.  The  place  of  meeting  was  to  be  upon 
Coenecub  River,  near  the  southern  estuary  or  the  bay  of  Pensacola.    Wnen 

*  He  was  confined  in  the  Moro  castle  in  the  Havana,  with  three  Cherokee*  that  accom* 

Smied  him.    This  was  in  1792.    It  was  said  that  this  inveterate  enemy  of  the  United  Staiei, 
owles,  was  with  the  Indians,  at  St.  Clair's  defeat.— Carey's  ilfaseum,  ai.  40  f. 
t  In  his  JourmJ,  214^ 
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the  Aintrieaiui  arrived  there,  Mad-dog  met  tbein,  and  informed  Colooel 
HawHniy  the  Indian  agent,  that  two  Indiana  had  juat  gone  to  the  Talleaaees 
with  bad  talks  from  the  ffovemor.  The  colonel  told  him  it  could  not  be  pos- 
nble.  Shortly  after,  Ji&ddor  aaked  Colonel  Hawkms  and  Mr.  JBStboff,  the 
commiaBioner,  if  thej  auppoaed  that  Governor  I\>lch  would  attend  at  the  treaty ; 
they  said,  ''  Most  assuredly."  « JVo,"  returned  Mad-dog,  ^'hewiUnoi  cOtendJie 
knows  what  I  shaU  aay  to  him  about  ku  crooked  tattt.  Jiiit  tongue  U  forked^ 
and,  as  you  are  here,  he  vnU  he  ashamed  to  show  it  ffhe  stands  h  what  he  has 
Udd  us,  you  wtU  he  fended,  and  if  he  teUs  us  (hat  (he  line  ought  to  he  marked,  he 
will  cofJtratHet  himsw:  hut  he  wiU  do  neUher ;  he  ufiU  not  come/*  It  turned  out 
as  Mad-dog  declared.  When  it  was  found  that  the  governor  would  not  attend, 
the  chief  went  to  Colonel  Hawkins  and  Mr.  Ettioott,  and,  by  way  of  pleasantry, 
waid,  *^  ffdl,  the  gooemor  has  not  come.  I  told  you  so.  A  man  wUh  two  tongues 
eon  only  speak  to  one  at  a  time/*  This  observation  has  reference  to  the  gov- 
ernor's dupKcity,  in  holding  out  to  the  Indians  his  determination  not  to  sufier 
a  survey  of  Ae  boundary,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  pretended  to  the  Amerir 
cans  that  he  would  feciutate  it* 
Madrdog  was  an  upper  town  Creek,  of  the  Tuckaabatchees  tribe. 
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WxATBXBTORD^Hw  charoettT  and  country — The  eomer-Mione  cf  the  Creek  ctn^edr 
eracy — Favors^  the  designs  of  Teeumseh^-Cavtures  Fart  Mimms — Dreadfid  mas 
saere — Subjection  of  the  Creeks — Weatherfora  surrenders  himself— His  speeches-^ 
M^ltrroeu—Aids  tie  AmerieansSaUU  of  Autossea — Great  slaughter  of  tie  Indians 
— Batde  of  the  Horse-shoe-^end—Lnte  trouUes  in  the  Creek  noHonr-Jlf  Intosk  makes 
^llegnl  sale  of  tand^ — Executed  for  breaking  the  laws  of  his  country — ^MEtiAWWAT 
— TverxuvooM — Hawkiss — Chilly  M'liiTotR,  son  of  WHUam-^arriage  of  his 
«wfer— LovxTT. 

WEATHERFORD,  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  war  chiefs  of  the  Creek 
nation,  demands  an  early  attention,  in  the  biographical  history  of  the  late  war. 
Mr.  Ckdbotne,  in  his  Notes  oh  the  War  in  the  South,  informs  us  that, 
<<  among  the  first  who  entered<into  the  views  of  the  British  commissioners  was 
the  since  t^elebrated  WeaQurfordi^  that  he  was  bom  in  the  Creek  nation,  and 
whose  ^  fether  was  an  itinerant  pedler,  sordid,  treacherous,  and  revengeful ; 
his  mother  a  fall-blooded  savage,  of  the  tribe  of  the  Seminoles.  He  partook 
(says  the  same  author)  of  all  the  bad  qualities  of  both  his  parents,  f  and 
engrailed,  on  the  stock  he  inherited  from  others^  many  that  were  peculiarly 
his  own.  With  avarice,  treachery,  and  a  thirst  for  bloixi,  he  combines  lust, 
ffluttony,  and  a  devotion  to  every  species  of  criminal  carousal.  (Fortune,  in 
her  freaks,  sometimes  gives  to  the  most  profligate  an  elevation  of  mind, 
which  she  denies  to  men  whose  propennties  are  the  most  vicious^  On 
Weathaford  she  bestowed  genius,  eloquence,  and  coumce.  The  first  of^  these 
qualities  enabled  him  to  conceive  great  designs,  the  last  to  execute  them ; 
while  eloquence,  bold,  impressive,  and  fiffurative,  furnished  him  with  a  pass- 
port to  the  &vor  of  his  countrymen  and  followers.  Silent  and  reserved,  unless 
when  excited  by  some  great  occasion,  and  superior  to  the  weakness  of 
rendering  himself  cheap  ny  the  frequency  of  his  addresses^  he  delivered  his 
opinions  but  seldom  m  council ;  but  when  he  did  so,  he  was  listened  to  with 
delight  and  approbation.  His  jud^ent  and  eloquence  had  secured  the 
respect  of  the  old ;  his  vices  made  hun  the  idol  of  the  young  and  the  unprin- 
cipled." ^In  his  person,  tall,  straight,  and  well  proportioned ;  his  eye  black, 
lively,  and  penetrating,  and  indicative  of  courage  and  enterprise ;  his  nose 
prominent,  thin,  and  elegant  in  its  formation ;  while  all  the  features  of  his 

•  EUieotea  Journal,  SOS,  A&e. 

t  The  reader  should  be  early  apprised  that  thii  was  written  at  a  time  when  some  prqudica 
might  have  infected  the  mind  of  the  writer. 
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fiuse,  hannoniously  anaDsed,  speak  an  active  and  disciplined  mind.  Pas- 
^nately  devoted  to  weuth,  he  bad  appropriated  to  himself  a  fine  tract  ot 
land,  improved  and  settled  it;  and  from  the  profits  of  his  fiuher's  pack,  had 
decoraced  and  embellished  it  To  it  he  retired  occasionally,  and,  relaxing 
from  the  cares  of  state,  he  indulged  in  pleasures  which  are  but  rarely  found  to 
afiS>rd  satisfiiction  to  the  devotees  of  ambition  and  fame.  Such  were  the 
opposite  and  sometimes  disgusting  traits  of  character  in  the  celebrated 
freaiherfordj  the  key  and  comer-stone  of  the  Creek  confederacy ! " 

It  is  said  that  this  chief  had  entered  fully  into  the  views  of  T^Kumathf  and 
that,  if  he  had  entered  upon  his  designs  without  delay,  he  would  have  been 
amply  able  to  have  overrun  the  whole  Mississippi  territory.  But  this  fortu- 
nate moment  was  lost,  and,  in  the  end,  his  plans  came  to  ruin.  Not  long 
before  the  wretched  butchery  at  Fort  Mimms,  General  Clmbome  visited  that 
post,  and  very  particularly  warned  its  possessora  against  a  surprise.  After 
giving  ordera  for  the  construction  of  two  additioiul  block-houses,  he  con- 
cluded the  order  with  these  words: — ^'^I'o  respect  an  enemy,  and  prepare  in 
the  best  possible  way  to  meet  him,  is  the  certain  means  to  ensure  success." 
It  was  expected  that  ffeaikaford  woidd  soon  attack  some  of  the  forts,  and 
General  Claiborne  marched  to  Fort  Early,  as  that  was  the  forthest  advanced 
into  the  enemy's  country.  On  his  way,  he  wrote  to  Major  Beadey^  the  com- 
mander of  Mimms,  informing  him  of  the  danger  of  an  attack ;  and,  strange 
as  it  mav  appear,  the  next  day  after  the  letter  was  received,  (30  August, 
1613,)  Weaihaford^  at  the  head  of  about  1500  warriors,  entered  the  fort  at 
noon-day,  when  a  shocking  carnage  ensued.  The  gate  had  been  left  open 
and  unguarded ;  but,  before  many  of  the  warriors  had  entered,  they  were 
met  by  Major  Beadey,  at  the  head  of  his  men,  and  for  some  time  the  contest 
was  Aoody  and  doubtful ;  each  striving  for  the  mastery  of  the  entrance. 
Here,  man  to  man,  the  fight  continued  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  with  toma- 
hawks, knives,  swords  and  bavonets :  a  scene  there  presented  itself  almost 
without  a  parallel  in  the  annals  of  Indian  warfore !  The  garrison  consisted 
of  275 :  of  these  onlv  160  were  soldiera ;  the  rest  were  old  men,  women  and 
children,  who  had  here  taken  refuge.  It  is  worthy  of  very  emphatical 
remark,  that  every  ofiicer  expired  fighting  at  the  gate.  A  lieutenant,  having 
been  badly  wounded,  was  carried  by  two  women  to  a  block-house,  but  when 
he  was  a  little  revived,  he  insisted  on  being  carried  back  to  the  fatal  scene, 
which  was  done  by  the  same  heroines,  who  placed  him  by  the  side  of  a  deaa 
companion,  where  he  was  soon  despatched. 

Tlie  defenders  of  the  garrison  beincr  now  nctarly  all  slain^  the  women  and 
children  shut  themselves  up  in  the  block-houses,  and,  seizing  upon  what 
weapons  they  could  find,  began,  in  that  perilous  and  hopeless  situation,  to 
defend  themselves.  But  the  Indians  soon  succeeded  in  setting  these  houses 
on  fire,  and  all  such  as  refused  to  meet  death  without,  perished  in  the  flames 
within ! !  Seventeen  only  escaped  of  all  the  garrison,  and  many  of  those 
were  desperatelv  wounded.  It  was  judged  that,  during  the  contest  at  the 
gate,  near  400  of  Weathafmrd^B  warriOTS  were  wounded  and  slain. 

The  horrid  calamity  at  Fort  Mimms,  in  the  Tensaii  settlement,  as  it  is 
called,  was  not  the  commencement  of  the  bloody  war  with  the  Creek  Indiana. 
The  motions  of  the  Shawanee  Prophd  had  been  scrutinized  by  people  unon 
the  fit>ntiera  of  several  states,  ana  memorials  from  Indiana  and  Ilhnois  had 
been  sent  to  the  president  of  the  United  States  by  some  of  their  principal 
inhabitants,  in  1811,  calling  on  him  to  send  out  an  armed  force  for  their 
security. 

In  the  summer  of  1813,  some  fomilies  were  cut  off  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Ohio,  and  soon  after,  upon  the  border  of  Tennessee,  two  other  fomilies, 
consistinjf  of  women  and  children,  were  butchered  in  a  manner  too  shocking 
for  description !    Georgia  was  also  a  sufferer  in  the  same  kind. 

In  respect  to  the  blo^y  afiair  at  Fort  Mimms,  a  difterent  aspect  has  been 
thrown  around  it  fi*om  that  generally  given  in  the  histories  of  the  war.  The 
severe,  though  probably  just  reflections  of  Judge  MarHn  upon  the  conduct 
of  the  unfortunate  BeaaUv^  has  passed  without  contradiction.  Not  only  had 
that  officer  been  wamecT  by  Creneral  Claibomt  of  his  danger,  as  already 
slated,  but  a  Creek  Indian  informed  him  in  a  firiendly  manner  that  he  must 
33» 
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expect  an  attack  io  leas  than  two  daya.  When  he  had  made  faia  eommiuiicft* 
tion,  he  1^  the  place,  **and  waa  hardly  out  of  sight,  when  20  or  30  of  hia 
eountnrmen  came  in  view,  and  forcibly  entered  the  ibrt  In  the  attempt  to 
shut  the  gate,  J3e«%  waa  killed :  the  garrison  rerenged  hia  death  by  that 
of  all  the  aaaailants.  This  iirst  party  was,  however,  soon  followed  by  a  body 
of  about  800:  the  garrison  was  overpowered,  the  fort  taken,  and  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  it,  alaughtcred,  with  the  exception  of  four  privates,  who, 
though  severely  wounded,  efiected  their  escape,  and  reached  Fort  Stod- 
dard.** *  Beasky  himself  waa  carried  into  the  kitchen  of  one  of  the  houses 
within  the  fort,  and  waa  there,  with  many  others,  consumed  in  the  burning 
ruins !  f 

When  the  news  of  this  ai&ir  was  circulated  through  the  country,  many 
cried  aloud  for  vengeance,  and  two  powerful  armies  were  soon  upon  their 
march  into  the  Indian  country,  and  the  complete  destruction  of  the  Indian 
power  Boon  followed.  The  Indians  seeing  all  resistance  was  at  an  end, 
great  numbers  of  them  came  forward  and  made  their  submissioiL  Weatha^ 
jfordj  however,  and  many  who  were  known  to  be  desperate,  still  stood  out; 
perhaps  from  fear.  General  Jaekmm  determined  to  test  the  fidelity  of  those 
chiefs  who  had  submitted,  and,  therefore,  ordered  them  to  deliver,  without 
delay,  fFeaUierfcrdy  bound,  into  his  hands,  that  he  might  be  dealt  with  as  he 
deserved.  When  tbey  had  made  kikown  to  the  sachem  what  was  required 
of  them,  his  noble  spirit  would  not  submit  to  such  degradation ;  and,  to  hdd 
them  harmless,  he  resolved  to  give  himself  up  without  compulsion.  Accord- 
ingly, he  proceeded  to  the  American  camp,  unknown,  until  he  appeared 
belbre  the  commanding  general,  to  whose  presence,  under  some  pretence, 
he  gained  admission.  General  Jackson  was  greatly  surprised,  when  the  chief 
aaid,  ^lam  WecAherford,  iht  Mef  who  eommatuied  at  tht  capture  of  Fort  Mimms. 
I  desire  jf>eace  for  my  oeopie,  ana  have  come  to  ask  U/*  Jackson  had,  doubtless, 
determmed  upon  his  execution  when  he  should  be  brought  bound,  as  he 
had  directed ;  but  his  sudden  and  unexpected  appearance,  in  this  manner, 
saved  him.  The  general  said  he  was  astonished  that  he  should  venture  to 
appear  in  his  presence,  as  he  was  not  ignorant  of  his  having  been  at  Fort 
Himms,  nor  of  his  inhuman  conduct  there,  for  which  he  so  well  deserved  to 
die.  *^  I  ordered,"  continued  the  general,  *<that  you  should  be  brought  to  me 
bound;  and,  had  you  been  brought  in  that  manner,  I  should  have  known 
how  to  have  treated  you."  In  answer  to  this,  WeaUicrford  made  the  follow- 
ing famous  speech : — 

**Iam%n  your  power — do  \Mi  me  as  you  please-^Iam  a  soldier.  I  ha»e  done 
the  whites  aU  tke  harm  I  could,  I  have  fought  ihemf  and  fought  ihcm  bravely. 
If  I  had  an  armu,  I  would  yet  fight — I  would  contend  to  ike  utsl :  hut  I  have  none. 
Mpeople  are  m  gone,    I  can  only  weep  over  fAe  misfortunes  of  my  nation,** 

General  Jackson  was  pleased  with  his  boldness,  and  told  him  that  though 
he  was  in  his  power,  yet  he  would  take  no  advantage ;  that  he  might  yet  jom 
the  war  party,  and  contend  against  the  Americans,  if  he  chose,  but  to  depend 
upon  no  quarter  if  taken  afterward ;  and  that  unconditional  submission  was 
Lis  and  his  people's  only  safety.  fVeaUierford  rejoined,  in  a  tone  as  dignified 
as  it  was  indignant, — **  You  can  safdy  address  me  tn  sitdi  terms  now.  J%m 
was  a  time  wlun  I  could  have  answered  uou-^there  was  a  time  when  I  had  a  dwiee 
— I  have  none  now,  I  have  not  even  a  hope.  I  could  once  animate  my  warriors 
io  hatHe — hut  I  cannot  animate  the  dead.  My  warriors  can  no  longer  hear  my 
voice.  Their  hones  are  at  TaUadega,  TaUushatches^  Emud^aw  om  Tohopeka. 
I  have  not  surrendered  myself  wiUwut  thought,  ffhUe  there  was  a  single  ehanoe 
of  success^  I  never  left  my  post,  nor  supplitSted  peace.  But  my  people  are  gone, 
and  I  now  ask  it  for  my  nation,  not  Jar  myself.  I  look  hadt  wUh  deep  sorrow^ 
and  wish  to  avert  stUl  greater  caUmuties.  ff  I  had  been  10  to  contend  with  Ae 
Georgia  army,  I  would  have  raised  my  com  on  one  hank  of  the  river,  and  fought 
Uiem  on  the  oiher.  But  your  people  have  destroyed  my  nation.  You  are  a  hrave 
man.  I  rdy  upon  your  generosity.  You  wM  exact  no  terms  of  a  conquered 
veopk,  hut  such  as  they  should  accede  to.  Whatever  &iey  nm  he,  it  would  now  he 
madness  and  foUy  to  oppose  them.    If  0iey  are  opposed,  you  shall  find  me 

*  Martm**  Hut  Louisiana,  ii.  316.  f  Perkins's  Late  War,  198. 
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amongal  Vte  BUmeH  er^crcars  of  obedience.  Those  uko  wndd  sHQ  hold  out,  can 
he  influenctd  mdy  hy  a  mean  spirit  of  revenge.  To  this  they  must  not,  and  shaU 
not  sacrifice  the  kut  remnant  <f  their  country,  Youhaoe  tola  our  nation  where  u>e 
might  ^  and  be  sitfe.  This  is  good  taUty  and  they  ought  to  listen  to  iL  They 
shall  Usten  to  'it^  And  here  we  must  close  oar  preeem  account  of  fVeatherfordy 
and  enter  upon  that  of  a  character  opposed  to  him  in  the  field,  and,  if  we  can 
believe  the  writers  of  their  times,  opposite  in  almost  all  the  afiairs  of  life.  This 
was  the  celebrated  and  truly  unfortunate 

General  WILLLIAM  M1NTOSH,  a  Creek  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Cowetaw. 
He  was,  like  M*Oillivrayy  a  half-breed,  whom  he  considerably  resembled  in 
several  particulars,  as  by  his  history  wiU  app^.  He  was  a  prominent  leader 
of  such  of  his  countrymen  as  joined  the  Americans  in  the  war  of  1812, 13,  aud 
14,  and  is  first  mentioned  by  General  f%oyd,^  in  his  account  of  the  hailej  as  he 
called  it,  of  Autossee,  where  he  assisted  in  the  brutal  destruction  of  200  of  his 
nation.  There  was  nothing  like  fighting  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the 
place,  as  we  can  learn,  being  surprised  in  their  wigwams,  and  hewn  to  pieces. 
•*  The  Cowetaws,"  says  the  general,  **  under  M^bSoshj  and  Tookaubatchians,t 
under  Mcul-dog'S'Son,  fell  in  on  our  flanks,  and  fought  with  an  intrepidi^ 
worthy  of  any  troops."  And  after  relating  the  burning  of  the  place,  he  thus 
proceeds : — ^  It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  strength  m  the  enemy,  but  from 
the  information  of  some  of  the  chiefs,  which  it  is  said  can  be  relied  on,  there 
were  assembled  at  Autossee,  warriora  from  eight  towns,  for  its  defence ;  it 
being  their  beloved  ground,  on  which  they  proclaimed  no  white  man  could 
approach  without  inevitable  destruction.  It  is  difficult  to  give  a  precise 
account  of  the  loss  of  the  enemy ;  but  from  the  number  which  were  lying 
scattered  over  the  field,  together  with  those  destroyed  in  the  towns,  and  the 
many  slain  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  which  respectable  officers  affirm  that 
they  saw  lying  in  heaps  at  the  water's  edge,  Where  they  had  been  precipitated 
by.  their  surviving  friends,  [!!]  their  loss  in  killed,  independent  of  their  wound- 
ed, must  have  been  at  least  200,  (among  whom  were  the  Autossee  and  Tallassee 
kings,)  and  from  the  circumstance  of  their  making  no  effi>rts  to  molest  our 
return,  probably  mater.  The  number  of  buildings  burnt,  some  of  a  su|)erior 
order  for  the  dwellings  of  savages,  and  filled  with  valuable  articles,  is  supposed 
to  be  400."    Thb  was  on  the  29  November,  16ia 

M*Mosh  was  also  very  conspicuous  in  the  memorable  battle  of  the  Horse- 
shoe-bend, in  the  Tallapoosie  River.  At  diis  place  the  disconsolate  tribes  of  the 
south  had  made  a  last  great  stand,  and  had  a  tolerably  regular  fortified  camp. 
It  was  said  that  they  were  1000  strong.  Thdy  had  constructed  their  works 
with  such  ingenuity,  that  little  could  be  efiected  asainst  them  but  by  storm. 
**  Determined  to  exterminate  them,"  says  General /adr«on,  ^  I  detached  General 
Coffee  with  the  mounted,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Indian  force,  early  on 
the  morning  of  yesterday,  [March  27, 1814,1  to  cross  the  river  about  two  miles 
below  their  encampment,  and  to  surround  the  bend,  in  such  a  manner,  as 
that  none  of  them  should  escape  by  attempting  to  cross  the  river."  *^  Bean  9 
company  of  spies,  who  had  accompanied  Gen.  Coffee^  crossed  over  in  cano4  ; 
to  the  extremity  of  the  bend,  and  set  fire  to  a  few  of  the  buildings  which  wci ) 
there  situated ;  they  then  advanced  with  great  gallantry  towards  the  breast- 
work, and  commenced  a  spirited  fire  upon  the  enemy  behind  it"  This  force 
not  being  able  to  efiect  their  object,  many  others  of  the  army  showed  great 
ardor  to  participate  in  the  assault  ^  The  spirit  which  animated  them  was  a 
sure  augury  of  the  success  which  was  to  follow  "  "  The  regulars,  led  on  by 
their  intrepid  and  skilful  commander.  Col.  WiUiams^  and  by  the  gallant  Maj. 
Afofifepomery,  soon  gained  possession  of  the  works  in  the  midst  of  a  most  tre- 
menoous  fire  fit>m  behind  diem,  and  the  militia  of  the  venerable  Gen.  Doherijfs 
brigade  accompanied  them  in  the  charge  with  a  vivacity  and  firmness  which 
would  have  done  honor  to  regulars.  The  enemy  was  completely  routed. 
Hm  hundred  and  JUfy  seoenX  were  left  dead  on  the  peninsula,  and  a  great 
number  were  killea  by  the  horeemen  in  attemnting  to  cross  the  river.  It  ia 
believed  that  not  more  than  twenty  have  escapeo. 

**  The  fighting  continued  with  some  severity  about  five  hours ;  but  we  coin 

^  Brottnar^t  official  letters.  t  Turkahatrhc.    BartnaHf  417. 

X  Theftc  are  tbo  general's  italics ;  at  least,  Brannan  so  prinls  his  official  letter. 
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tiniied  to  dettroy  many  of  them,  who  had  concealed  themselves  under  the 
hanks  of  the  river,  until  we  were  prevented  by  the  night.  This  morning  we 
killed  16  who  had  been  concealed.  We  took  about  350  prisoners,  all  women 
and  children,  except  two  or  three.  Our  loss  is  106  wounded,  and  25  killed. 
Major  M*into$ht  the  Cowetau,  whojoined  my  army  with  a  part  of  his  tribe, 
frreatlv  distinguished  himselfl''  *  Truly,  this  was  a  war  of  extermination ! ' 
The  mend  of  humanity  may  inauire  whether  all  those  poor  wretches  who  had 
secreted  themselves  here  and  there  in  the  ^  caves  ana  reeds,"  had  deserved 
death  ? 

The  most  melancholy  part  of  the  life  of  the  unfortunate  JifhUoth  remains  to 
be  recx)rded.  The  late  troubles  of  the  Creek  nation  have  drawn  forth  many 
a  sympathetic  tear  from  the  eye  of  the  philanthropist  These  troubles  were 
only  the  consequences  of  those  of  a  higlier  date.  Those  of  1825,  we  thought, 
completed  the  climax  of  their  affliction,  but  1832  muet  sully  her  annals  with 
records  of  their  oppression  also.  It  is  the  former  period  with  which  our  article 
brings  us  in  collision  in  closing  this  account  In  tliat  year,  the  government 
of  the  U.  States,  by  its  agents,  seemed  determined  on  possessing  a  large  tract 
of  tlieir  country,  to  satisfy  the  state  of  Geor^  Mlniosk^  and  a  small  part  of 
the  nation,  we're  for  conceding  to  their  wishes,  but  a  large  majority  of  his 
countrymen  would  not  hear  to  the  proposal.  The  commissioners  employed 
were  satisfied  of  the  fact,  and  communicated  to  the  president  the  result  of  a 
meeting  they  had  had  for  the  purpose.  He  was  well  satisfied,  also,  that 
ATInkSh  could  not  convey  the  lands,  as  he  represented  but  a  small  part  of  his 
nation,  but  still  the  negotiation  vinas  ordered  to  be  renewed.  A  council  was 
called  by  the  commissioners,  (who  were  Greorgians,)  which  assembled  at  a 
place  called  Indian-nfring,  Here  the  chief  of  the  Tuckaubatcbeese  spoke  to 
them  as  follows :  **  We  met  you  at  Broken  Arrow,  and  then  told  you  we  had 
no  land  to  selL  I  then  heard  of  no  claims  against  the  natk>n,  nor  have  I  since. 
We  have  met  vou  here  at  a  very  short  notice,  and  do  not  think  that  the  chiefs 
who  are  here  nave  any  authority  to  treat  General  M*Into$h  knows  that  we 
are  bound  by  our  laws,  and  that  what  is  not  done  in  the  public  square,  in  the 
general  council,  is  not  binding  on  the  nation.  I  am,  therefore,  under  the 
necessity  of  repeating  the  same  answer  as  given  at  Broken  Arrow,  that  we 
have  no  land  to  sell.  I  know  that  there  are  but  few  here  from  the  upper 
towns,  and  many  are  absent  from  the  lower  towns.  Gen,  Jiflntosk  knows  that 
no  part  of  the  land  can  be  sold  without  a  full  council,  and  with  the  consent  of 
all  the  nation,  and  if  a  part  of  the  nation  choose  to  leave  the  country,  they 
cannot  sell  the  land  they  have,  but  it  belonffs  to  the  nation."  **  This  is  the 
only  talk  I  have  for  you,  and  I  shall  return  nome  immediately."  He  did  so. 
The  ill-advised  commissioners  informed  M^hUosh  and  his  party,  that  the  Creek 
nation  was  sufficiently  represented  by  them,  and  that  the  United  States  would 
bear  them  out  in  a  treaty  of  sale.  The  idea  of  receiving  the  whole  of  the  \wy 
for  the  lands  among  themselves,  was  doubtless  the  cause  of  the  concession  of 
JiVIntosK  and  his  party.  **•  Thirteen  only  of  the  signers  of  the  treaty  were 
chiefs.  The  rest  were  such  as  had  been  degraded  from  that  rank,  and  un- 
known persons ;  36  chiefs  present  refused  to  sign.  The  whole  party  of 
MlnUaik  amounted  to  about  900,  not  the  tenth  part  of  the  nation."  Still  thev 
executed  tlie  articles,  in  direct  violation  to  the  laws  of  tlieir  nation,  which 
themselves  had  helped  to  form.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Creeks  Iwd 
made  no  inconsiderable  advances  in  what  is  termed  civilization.  They  had 
towns,  and  even  printed  laws  by  which  they  were  to  be  governed,  similar  to 
those  of  the  United  States. 

The  treatv  of  Indian-spring,  dated  8  January,  1821,  gave  universal  uneasi- 
ness ;  and,  from  that  day,  J^rhUosh  lost  popularity.  It  was  generally  believed 
that  he  had  been  tampered  with  bv  the  whites  to  convey  to  them  the  inher- 
itance of  his  nation  !  and  the  followini^  letter  pretty  clearly  proves  such 
suspicions  had  been  justly  grounded.    It  is  dated 

*«  Newtown,  21st  October,  1833. 

''Mr  Friend  :  Icangmtu^  to  if^orm  you  a  few  lines,aa  aJrientL  I  want  you 
to  gufe  me  your  opinion  dbout  the  treaty ;  f  xehtaUier  thtj^efa  will  be  willing  or  not 

*  Bnuman.  tU  tupra,  f  'fliat  at  Indian-spriog,  8  January,  1821. 
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Jff'ihethUfif^dUpoftdtoldikeUniUedStaUshave&el^ 
ioldme  kmw ;  I  wiU  make  the  U.  States  eommiuioinen  give  you  2000  dotun^ 
A.  M'Coy  the  eame^  and  Charles  Hicks  3000  dottan,Jorjoresenij  and  noboify 
ihaUknowU;  and  if  you  think  the  land  wouiden  [dimMnif]  sold,  I  will  he  sat- 
isfied. If  the  land  shamd  be  sold,  I  wUl  get  you  the  amount  before  the  treaty  sijgn 
Ussifpnedil  andjfyougetanyfiiend  you  toant  him  to  received,  they  shall  receive. 
Nothing  more  to  vtform  you  at  present 

<•  /  nm4iin  your  qffeetionaU  friend,  WM.  McINTOSH. 

"JOHIf  R08S«* 

*^  An  answer  return. 

<*  N.  B.  The  whole  amount  is  $12,000,  you  can  divide  among  your  friends^ 
exdtisivey  $7,000." 

Hence  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  guilty  conscience  of  M*Intoshj 
although  some  parts  of  the  above  letter  are  scarcely  intelligible.  He  bad 
mistaken  bis  friend ;  Ross  was  not  to  be  bought;  for  three  days  afler  the  letter 
was  written,  viz.  24  October,  a  council  was  held,  and  JltThUosh  was  present ; 
the  letter  was  read,  and  he  was  publicly  exposed. 

Notwithstanding  what  had  been  done  at  Indian-Spring,  it  appears,  from  the 
above  letter,  that  another  attempt  at  selling  land  was  made  in  1823,  but  could 
not  be  carried  into  effect,  the  villany  of  M*Intosh  was  so  apparent ;  and  it 
appears  that  it  could  not  be  brought  about  until  12  February,  1825,  which  is 
the  date  of  the  last  treaty  made  bv  M*lntosK 

^M*Into^  was  aware,  that,  after  signing  the  treaty,  his  life  was  forfeited. 
He,  and  others  of  his  coadjutors,  repaired  to  Milledgeville,  stated  their  fears, 
and  claimed  the  protection  of  Georgia,  which  was  promised  by  Gov.  TVoun." 
It  must  be  observed  that  the  greater  part  of  the  purehased  territory  was  witnin 
the  claimed  limits  of  Georgia  ;f  and  that  the  Georgians  had  no  small  shore  in 
the  whole  transaction.  It  is  not  stran^^er  that  the  people  of  Georgia  should 
conduct  as  they  have,  than  that  the  United  States'  government  should  place  it 
in  her  power  so  to  act  To  take,  therefore,  into  account  the  whole  merits  of 
the  case,  it  must  be  remembered,  that,  by  a  compact  between  the  two  parties 
in  1802,  the  former,  in  consideration  of  the  tatters  relinquishing  her  claim  to 
the  Mississippi  territorr,  agreed  to  extinguish,  at  the  national  expense,  the 
Indian  title  to  the  lancb  occupied  by  them,  in  Geoivia,  wheneffer  li  cotdd  be 
done,  upon  reasonable  terms.  X  Who  was  to  decide  when  the  practicable  time 
had  arrived,  we  believe  was  not  mentioned.  However,  previous  to  1825,  the 
UnitL'd  States  had  succeeded  in  extinguishing  the  aboriginal  title  of  15,000,000 
acres,  and  there  were  yet  about  10,000,000  to  be  bought  off.  §  The  chanffe  of 
life  from  wandering  to  stationary,  which  the  arts  of  civilization  had  ef&;ted 
among  the  Indians,  made  them  prize  their  possessions  far  more  highly  than 
heretofore,  and  hence  their  reluctance  and  opposition  to  relinquish  them. 

Thus  much  it  seemed  necessary  to  premise,  that  the  true  cause  of  the  fate 
of  M*Intosh  should  be  understood.  It  appears  that  when  tlie  whole  of  die 
nation  saw  that  the  treaty  which  he  and  ois  party  had  made  could  not  be 
abrogated,  forty-nine  fiflieths  of  them  were  violent  against  them ;  and  there- 
fore resolved  that  the  sentence  of  the  law  should  be  executed  upon  him. 
The  execution,  and  circumstances  attending  it,  are  thus  related :  ||  **  Alwut 
two  hours  before  day,  on  Sunday  morning,  1  May,t  the  house  of  Gen. 
M*hdosh  was  surrounded  by  Mtnnw-way,  and  about  lOO  Oakftiskee  warriors. 
Ji/Thdosh  was  within,  as  likewise  were  his  women  and  children,  and  some 
white  men.  Menaw-way  directed  an  interpreter  to  request  the  whites,  and 
the  women  and  children,  to  come  out,  as  tne  warriors  did  not  wish  to  harm 
them;  that  Gen.  Mcintosh  had  broken  the  law  that  he  himself  had  long 
since  made,  and  thev  had  come  to  execute  him  accordingly.  They  came 
out  of  the  house,  leaving  AfhUosh  and  Etomi4ustenugge,  one  of  his  adherentii 

*  Thpn  President  of  the  National  Council  of  the  Creeks. 

t  PerAinSf  Hist.  IT.  Slates,  a  work,  bv  the  way,  of  j^at  value,  and  which  we  are  surprised 
should  have  issued  from  the  fsess  with  nule  or  no  notice. 

1  Amer.  An.  Regr.  i.         ^        ^  Ibid.  ||  In  the  Annual  Rcfpster,  ut  supra, 

%  tSO  April  is  mentioned,  in  another  part  of  the  same  work,  as  the  date  of  tlie  executioo, 
and  so  ii  is  set  down  by  Mr.  Perkim,  iu  his  HisL  U.  8. 
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therein.  The  wvriora  tlien  sec  fire  to  the  house;  end  ss  JTMosA  and  hn 
comnule  [TuHenvggt]  attempted  to  come  out  at  the  door,  diey  shot  them 
both  down.  The  same  da^,  about  12  o'clock,  tbey  huiur  Sam  Hawkmi^  a  half 
lireed,  in  die  Huckhoaseliga  Bquare.  On  Monday,  me  2  Mav,  a  party  of 
Halibee  Indians  fired  on  and  wounded  Ben  Hauikmt^  another  half  breed,  veiy 
badly.  The  chiefii  stated,  at  the  time,  that  no  danger  whatever  was  to  be 
apprehended  by  persons  travelling  through  the  nation ;  that  they  were  fiienda 
to  the  whites,  and  wished  them  not  to  be  alarmed  by  this  execution,  which 
was  only  a  compliance  with  the  laws  that  the  great  chiefs  of  the  nation  made 
at  Polecat  Spring.  C%t%  M^Moth  escaped  from  the  house  with  the  whites, 
and  was  not  fired  at  or  wounded."  He  is  now  chief  among  the  western 
Creeks,  and  some  time  since  increased  his  notoriety  by  beating  a  member  of 
Concress,  in  Washington. 

The  great  a^tation  which  the  execution  of  the  head  chiefi  of  the  M^hkotk 
party  caused  was  allayed  only  by  the  interference  of  the  United  States'  gov- 
ernment. Governor  Tirmp  of  Georgia  declared  vengeance  against  the  Creek 
nation,  denouncing  the  execution  of  the  chiefi  as  an  act  of  murder ;  however, 
he,  by  some  means,  learned  that  his  judcment  was  gratuitous,  and,  by  €Mce 
of  President  Adanu^  desisted  fi^m  acts  of  hosdlity,  the  survey  of  the  disputed 
lands,  &c 

We  have  not  learned  much  of  the  family  of  JIf  MofA.  His  principal  ren- 
dence  was  on  the  Chattahoochie,  where  he  had  two  wivefl^  Su»annah  and 
Peggyy  one  a  Creek,  the  other  a  Cherokee  woman,  and  this  is  the  place  where 
he  was  killed.  About  50  miles  from  this  place,  on  the  western  branch  of  the 
Tallapoosa,  he  had  a  plantation ;  here  lived  another  of  his  wives,  named  EUza, 
She  was  the  daughter  ofSt^hen  Haukint,  and  sister  to  Samud  and  Beiyomm 
Hawkins^*  whose  fate  we  have  just  related.  On  14  August,  1818,  Jenny,  his 
eldest  daughter,  was  married  to  fViUiam  &  Midulj  Esq.,  assistant  Indian 
agent  of  the  Creek  nation.  They  were  married  at  a  place  called  Thtaeakkkah 
near  Fort  Mitchel,  in  that  nation,  f 

Genend  JIf/ntoafc  participated  in  the  Seminole  campai^ps,  as  did  another 
chief  of  the  name  of  Love&y  with  about  2000  of  their  warriors.  They  joined 
the  American  army  at  Fort  Scott  in  the  spring  of  1818.} 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

Creek  war  continued — View  of  the  Creek  eountrv-^  General  Jackson  ordered  out 
againat  them — Relieves  Cui5Vaby — Shelokta—- Patb-j^tlleu — Capture  of  LUta 
fitche^The  Talhiskatehea  destroyed  by  General  Coffee — Battle  of  Talladega — 
Anecdote — Massacre  of  the  Hallibees — Further  account  of  Auiossee  battle — Battle  of 
Camp  Defiance — ^Timpoochix — BaiUe  of  Eckanakaka — Fdshamata — Weathnford 
— Jim  Tir%— Battle  of  Emukfau-^  second  battle—Fife's  intrepidity— Battle  of 
Enotochopko — Tohopeka^End  of  the  Creek  war— Death  of  three  PropkeU — 
MoNOHOE — M'QuxBir — Colbert,  aUas  FioniKoo— His  expUnts — Anecdote — Mur- 
der of  John  Morris — Musbalatubxc — Pushamata — Speedi  of  Mushalatubee  and 
of  Pushamata  to  Lafayette  at  Washington — PuMhamata  dies  there — Hillishaoo 
visits  England — Excites  the  Seminoles  to  war— A  modem  Pocahontas  Horwot- 
LivED — Massacres  a  boat's  crew  in  Apalaehieola  River — Is  captured  %eith  Uillis- 
nxoo,  and  hangedr-^EAMATULA — Removal  of  the  Florida  Indians — Their  wretched 
condition — M'Quexs — Rich  in  lands  and  slaves — Flies  to  Florida^  and  loses  his 
effects. 

At  this  period  the  Creek  Indians  occupied  a  country  containinff  about  900 
square  miles ;  bounded  on  the  north  by  Tennessee,  east  by  Georgui,  south  by 
the  Floridas,  and  west  by  the  Mississippi ;  the  soil  and  climate  of  which 
could  not  be  considered  inferior  to  any  in  the  United  States.  These  Indians, 
consisting  of  Creeks,  properly  so  called,  Chikasaws,  Choktaws,  and  Chero- 


*  Report  of  the  Select  Commiltee  of  the  House  of  Rcpreseiitativra,  U.  H.,  678.  &e. 
t  NUes's  Register,  14, 407.  %  N.  Y.  Mooihiy  Mag.  ui. 
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kees,  had  for  a  looff  time  been  on  amicable  terms  with  their  white  neighbors^ 
exchanging  their  mre  and  other  articles  with  them  for  such  others  as  their 
wants  required.  This  state  of  things,  but  for  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  in 
Canada,  might,  and  would,  in  reason,  have  continued,  and  the  great  Creek 
nation  would  have  increased,  and  at  this  day  have  gained  vastl  j  in  population 
and  importance,  instead  of  being  dismembered,  its  inhabitants  sent  into 
banishment,  and  finally  ruined.  Intermarriws  between  Indians  and  whites 
had  become  frequent,  from  which  a  race  of  half-breeds  were  springing  up, 
and  instead  of  slavery,  the  Indian  women  were  taking  their  proper  places  m 
society,  and  the  men  were  cultivating  the  fields,  ^d  natwith8tandjn|^  the 
Prophet  and  TBcvanseh  had  used  all  their  eloquence  to  engage  them  m  an 
early  quarrel,  it  was  not  until  they  heard  of  the  success  of  the  British  at  Mai- 
den, that  they  decid^  on  taking  up  the  hatchet,  generally.  Such  was  the 
alacrity  among  the  northern  Indians  on  the  capmre  of  General  HuU,  on  the 
16  August,  1812,  that  runners  arrived  from  among  them  lo  the  Creeks  some 
time  before  it  was  known  to  their  white  neij^hbors. 

For  the  horrid  butchery  at  Tensau,  the  followers  of  JFeaihetfordy  Mondhot^ 
and  .AfQmii,  or  Jtf  Queen,  were  shortly  to  atone,  in  the  most  summary  man- 
ner. There  was  a  great  encampment  of  Creeks  under  FFeathafordj  at  the 
Tallahasse,  or  Talluuiatches  tovnis,  on  the  Coosa  River,  a  northern  branch  of 
the  Alabama.  The  eyes  of  the  south  seemed  to  centre  upon  General  Jadcson 
to  execute  vengeance  on  the  Indians,  and  notwithstanding  he  was  confined  to 
his  room,  from  a  wound  in  ^e  arm,  which  he  had  lately  received  in  a  private 

auarrel,  when  the  nevra  of  the  massacre  arrived  in  Tennessee,  the  ffovemor  of 
lat  state  issued  an  order  to  him  to  raise  3000  men  with  all  possible  desfMitch, 
and  rendezvous  at  Fayetteville.  Colonel  Coffee  was  alreadv  in  the  field, 
JachtorCs  march  into  the  enemy's  country  was  hastened  by  a  mlse  alarm,  and 
when  he  had  got  into  the  Indian  country,  he  found  himself  almost  destitute 
of  provisions  for  his  army,  which  caused  considerable  delay.  At  a  place  on 
the  Tennessee  River,  called  Ditto's  Landing,  General  Jackaon  met  vrith  Colond 
Coffees  regiment  Here  he  remained  several  days,  but  deopatcbed  Coffee 
with  700  men  to  scour  the  Black  Warrior  River.  At  Ten  Islands,  on  the 
Coosa,  was  a  band  of  friendly  Creeks,  at  whose  head  wob  a  chief  named 
Cftmnofry.  This  chief  had  a  kikid  of  fort  tfiere,  and  was  now  blockaded  in  it 
by  the  war  party.  ChmntAjf^  hearing  ofJadtaov?s  position,  sent  his  son,  Sus- 
I.OKTA,  also  a  principal  chief,  to  the  general's  camp,  for  relief  who,  without 
loss  of  time,  marched  up  the  river,  but  was  obliged  to  encamp  at  the  distance 
of  24  miles  from  DiUo%  firom  the  failure  of  his  supplies.  While  here.  Path- 
killer,*  a  Cherokee  chie^  sent  two  runners  to  fami,  confirming  the  former 
news,  and  that  without  immediate  relief  they  said,  they  should  be  immediate- 
ly cut  ofi^  for  the  hostile  Indians  were  assembling  in  great  force  from  nine 
towns.  Jackson  now  resolved  to  move  on,  and  told  the  messengers  of  Path* 
kUUr  to  speak  thus  to  their  chief  firom  him: — 

**'  The  hoetUe  Creeks  wiU  not  attack  you  untH  ihey  have  had  a  hnuh  with  mtf 
arid  that,  I  think,  wiU  put  them  out  of  t&  notion  of  fghtiw 

Wlien  the  army  had  arrived  within  a  few  miles  of  the  Ten  Islands,  it  was 
met  by  Chinnaby,  This  old  chief  had  succeeded  in  capturing  two  hostile 
Creeks,  which  he  gave  up  to  General  Jackson,  The  army  was  yet  about  16 
miles  from  the  lodtsn  encampment,  and  in  a  lamentable  condition  for  want  of 
provisions ;  insomuch,  that  almost  any  one  but  Jackson  would  have  despabed, 
and  given  up  the  campaign ;  but  his  resolution  was  not  to  be  shaken,  and  he 
happily  diffused  his  spirit  into  his  men.  He  said,  in  a  letter  to  Governor 
Blount,  that  whilst  they  could  procure  on  ear  qfcom  apiece^  they  would  not  givt 
up  the  expedition. 

*  We  would  here  observe  tliat  Path^cUUr  was,  ia  18SS,  a  Christian  chief,  and  govenied 
in  the  same  tribe  with  the  famous  Mr.  CharUs  Uiet» ;  and  bis  residence  was  ni  that  year  25 
miles  from  Turkeytown.  The  missionaiy,  Jlr.  Butrick,  notes  in  fats  Jouroal,  that  Paihrkitltr 
was  '*  the  king  orjrst behoed  num,  of  the  Cherokee  nation,"  and  that  Mr.  Btcis  was  "the 
ieeond  beloveaman."  PathrkUUr  bad  had  a  son  murdered  by  some  white  mauj  before  this 
vi«it,  and  complained  of  the  outrage,  and  said  he  had  written  twice  to  the  president  of  the 
United  States  about  it    Both  these  chieft  died  in  the  winter  of  1836. 
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On  the  28  October,  Colonel  Jhpr  returned  from  the  captnie  of  a  town 
called  Littafutche,  on  the  head  of  Canoe  Creek,  which  empties  into  the  Coosa 
from  the  west  His  force  connsted  of  200  cavaliy,  and  they  brought  in  29 
prieoners,  chiefly  women  and  children. 

The  Indians  were  now  drawn  off  from  Ten  IslandiL  and  had  taken  post  at 
Tallushatches,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Coosa.  Vofftt  was  immediately 
deqmtched  with  900  men  to  attack  them.  This  he  did  on  the  3  November, 
Min  about  an  hour  high  in  the  morning.  A  number  of  men  in  advance  of  the 
main  body,  sent  fixnrard  for  the  purpose,  drew  out  the  wanlors  from  theur 
cabins,  who  made  a  fierce  attack  upon  them.  The  Americans  gave  way  bv  fil- 
ing back  upon  the  main  body,  agreeably  to  their  preconcerted  plan,  which  had 
the  good  effect  of  bringing  the  Indians  at  once  into  their  power.  Having  fired 
upon  them,  they  made  a  successful  charge,  and  soon  oblised  them  to  shelter 
themselves  in  their  wigwams.  Colonel  Cofftt  says,  ''The  enemy  retreat^ 
firing,  until  they  got  around,  and  in  their  buildings,  where  they  made  all  the 
renstance  that  an  overpowered  soldier  could  do— &ey  fought  as  long  as  one 
existed,  but  their  destruction  was  very  soon  completed.  Our  men  rushed  up 
to  the  doors  of  the  houses,  and  in  a  few  minutes  killed  the  last  warrior  of 
theui.  The  enemy  fought  with  savage  fury,  and  met  death  with  all  its  horrors, 
without  shrink ine  or  coinplainuiff — not  one  asked  to  be  spared,  but  fought  as 
lonff  as  tliey  could  stand  or  sit  In  consequence  of  their  flying  to  their  houses^ 
and  mixing  with  the  families,  our  men,  in  killing  the  males,  without  intention 
killed  and  wounded  a  few  of  the  squaws  and  children."  In  this  sanguinary 
affair,  186  Indians  were  killed ;  and  the  commander  thought,  that  there  were 
enouffh  others  killed  in  the  woods,  which  they  could  not  find,  to  mak^e  up  in 
all  2(M).  TAtt  onktiZofum,  he  observed,  be  thought  a  rtoMonMt  amt.  They 
took  captive  84  women  and  children,  and  **•  not  one  of  the  warriors  escaped 
to  carry  the  news;  a  circumstance  unknown  heretofore!"  The  whites  Lad 
5  killed  and  41  wounded  ;  ''none  mortally,  the'^p-eater  part  slighdy,  a  number 
with  arrows :  this  appears  to  form  a  ver^  principal  part  of  the  enemy's  arms 
for  warfare ;  every  man  having  a  bow  with  a  bundle  of  arrows,  which  is  used 
after  the  first  %x^  with  the  gun,  until  a  leisure  time  for  loading  offers." 

The  destruction  at  Tallushatches  was  rendered  the  more  complete  by  their 
being  entirely  surrounded  on  every  side  by  the  troops.  Some  have  said  that 
even  the  women  united  with  the  warriors,  and  contended  in  the  battle  with 
fearless  bravery.  This  may  account  for  many  that  were  killed ;  but  General 
CoWtt  does  not  mention  it. 

Meanwhile  (xeneral  WhUU  had  been  detached  to  Turkeytown,  for  the  relief 
of  Path-kUUr,  and  he  was  now  ordered  to  join  the  main  army,  with  as  much 
expedition  as  he  was  able.  This  request  was  transmitted  on  the  4,  and 
renewed  on  the  7  November,  1813 ;  and  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  an 
Indian  brought  news  to  the  general,  that  Talladega  was  besieged  by  a  great 
body  of  the  enemy,  and  would  certainly  be  destroyed,  unless  immediately 
relieved.  Talladega  was  a  fort  occupied  by  friendly  Creeks,  about  30  miles 
below  Ten  Islands. 

Without  loss  of  time,  General  Jackson  marehed  to  relieve  Tallade^  His 
operations  were  conducted  with  such  promptitude,  that  by  midnight  following 
the  same  day,  he  was  within  six  miles  or  his  enemy.  Here  he  encamped 
until  about  daylight  Then  moving  on,  at  sunrise  he  came  within  half  a  mile 
of  the  Indian  encampment,  which  was  only  about  80  rods  fit)m  Fort  Talla- 
dega. The  general,  having  formed  his  line  of  battle  like  the  S|Minish  Armada, 
moved  on  to  the  attack.  The  Indians  were  not  taken  by  surprise,  but  rushed 
upon  their  adversaries  vrith  such  impetuosity  that  they  made  considerable 
impression  in  one  part  of  the  line ;  insomucn,  that  a  considerable  body  of 
militia  gave  way.  Their  places  being  immediately  supplied  by  the  mounted 
men,  the  Indians  fought  but  a  short  time,  before  they  were  obliged  to  fly  for 
the  mountains,  about  three  miles  distant  In  their  flight  they  were  hard  pressed 
by  tlie  right  wing  of  the  Americans,  and  great  numbers  were  cut  down.  In 
the  whole  affair,  299  were  killed,  that  were  found,  of  the  Indians ;  and  the 
whites  lost  15  in  killed,  and  85  were  wounded,  several  of  whom  sfierwards 
died.  Over  1080  Indians  were  said  to  have  been  engaged,  and  some  of  them 
afterwards  said  their  loss  at  the  battle  of  Talladega  was  600. 
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It  WM  expected  that  a  supply  of  provisionB  would  arrive  at  Camp  Strother 
at  Ten  Jalands,  before  the  armv  should  return  there ;  but  on  its  arrival,  a  total 
ftilure  was  experienced  by  the  hungiy  soldiera;  even  what  had  been  left 
behind  of  the  ffeneral's  private  stores  had  been  distributed — ^it  vras  a  melan- 
choly time,  indeed,  and  reminds  us  of  the  sufferings  of  captives  in  the  old 
Indian  wars,  who  were  obli||ed  to  subsist  upon  berries  and  roots.  It  was 
durinff  this  campaijpa  that  a  circumstance  occurred  which  has  been  variously 
related ;  and,  as  it  is  an  excellent  anecdote,  we  will  lay  it  before  our  readers. 

One  morning,  a  soldier,  with  a  dolefhl  countenance,  approached  General 
Jaduonj  and  told  him  he  was  almost  famished,  and  knew  not  what  to  do.  The 
general  was  seated  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  and  was  observed  by  the  poor  half- 
starved  soldier  to  be  eating  something.  This  no  doubt  caused  him  to  make 
his  complaint,  thioking  it  a  fiivorable  tune  to  have  his  wants  relieved.  The 
general  observed,  that  it  was  never  his  custom  to  turn  away  a  hungry  person, 
when  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  relieve  him ;  then,  putting  his  huid  mto  his 
pocket,  took  out  a  handful  of  acorns,  and,  offering  them  to  his  astonished 
guest,  observed,  that  such  was  his  ftre,  and  all  he  had,  but  to  that  he  was 
welcome.  The  soldier  went  away  contented,  and  told  his  companions  they 
ojught  no  more  to  complain,  so  long  as  their  general  was  obliged  to  subsist 
upon  nothing  but  acorns.  Out  of  tnis  grew  the  storv,  that  the  general  having 
invited  his  officers  to  dine  with  him,  set  nothing  before  them  but  a  tray  <» 
acorns  and  some  water. 

Meanwhile  mutiny  afler  mutuiy  took  place  in  Oenend  Jaduon^s  army,  and 
the  campaigfn  came  near  being  abandoned.  A  cinsumstance,  too,  occurred 
about  this  time,  ever  to  be  lamented.  General  Cbdfce,  of  East  Tennessee, 
considering  himself  possessed  of  a  conmiand  independent  of  Jitekmm,  gave 
his  orders  to  some  brigadiers,  at  the  same  time  that  General  Jatkaon  did. 
Genera]  WhiU  chose  to  act  under  General  Cock^B  orders,  and  this  occasioned 
some  conflision,  and,  in  the  end,  the  lamentable  affiur  to  which  we  have  just 
alluded,  and  of  which  we  now  proceed  to  give  an  account 

The  Hallibee  Indians,  who  had  been  the  principal  sufferers  at  Talladega, 
had  deapatched  ambassadors  for  General  Jackaonft  camp,  to  sue  for  peace, 
which  wty  would  accept  on  any  terms  he  might  please  to  mnt  them.  At 
the  same  time  these  proposals  were  out.  General  frhUe  marcned  against  their 
towns,  and  on  the  18  November  completely  surprised  them ;  kiUed  60  war- 
riors, took  256  prisoners,  and  made  good  his  retreat  without  the  loss  of  a 


The  Indians  thought  they  had  been  attacked  by  General  Jack^on^t  army, 
and  that  therefore  they  were  now  to  expect  nothing  but  extermination ;  and 
this  was  thought  to  be  the  reason  why  thev  fouffbt  with  such  desperation 
afterwards.  And  truly  they  had  reason  for  their  fears :  thev  knew  none  but 
Jackson^  and  supposed  now  that  nothinff  short  of  their  total  destruction  would 
satisfy  him,  as  their  conduct  exemplmed  on  every  occasion.  They  knew 
they  had  asked  peace  on  any  terms,  and  their  immediate  answer  was  the 
sword  and  bayonet    A  company  of  Cherokees  aided  not  a  litde  in  this  afiair. 

We  have  given  the  chief  features  of  the  battle  of  Autossee,  when  drawing 
a  sketch  of  Uie  life  of  M*InUuh,  Here  may  be  added  some  other  matters  of 
history,  for  the  better  understandinff  the  events  of  the  memorable  Creek  war. 

Autossee  b  situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Tallapoosie,  18  miles  from  the 
Hicko^  Ground,  and  20  above  the  junction  of  that  river  with  the  Coosa. 
With  General  FlowPi  white  troops  were  four  companies  of  friendly  Indians, 
AfhUoth  led  the  C^wetaus,  and  Mad-dogs^son  the  Tookaubatchians,  or  Tuka- 
batchies.  The  names  of  the  other  leaden  are  not  set  down,  but  there  were 
doubtless  several  of  them,  as  there  were  about  350  warriors  who  accompanied 
the  expedition.  That  tsare  work  was  intended,  will  not  be  doubted,  when  it 
is  known  that  the  force,  exclusive  of  Indians,  was  950  men.  When  the  army 
arrived  near  the  place  where  it  was  expected  Indians  would  be  found,  and 
having  discovered  one  small  town  before  it  was  light  in  the  morning,  the 
general  was  surprised  immediately  after  by  the  discovery  of  another.  This 
vras  filled  with  men  who  had  been  apprized  of  his  approach,  and  wfere  pre-> 
pared  for  battle.  The  order  of  battle  was  immediately  changed,  and  the  army 
proceeded  in  two  divisions  to  attack  both  towns  at  once.  The  besiegeia^ 
34 
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being  provided  vrlih  artiUeiyy  ioon  accoRqAhed  their  werk»  aid  dl  the 
resistance  the  Indians  seem  to  have  made,  was  in  eadeavoring  10  effect  a 
retreat  into  caves  and  other  hiding -places.  Nevertheless^  the  G^rgians  had 
II  killed  outrieht,  and  54  wounded  Annong  the  latter  was  CSenenil  FUnfa 
himself  severely,  and  Adjutant-General  JV^imimhi  slightly. 

M*Mo9k  and  Ma4lrdotr9'8<nC8  loss  was  oonsiderebki  Imt  was  not  thought  of 
importance  enough  to  be  comoHUiicaled  by  their  allies,  who  were  greatly 
indebted  to  them,  if,  indeed,  destroving  their  own  comitryinen  made  them  so. 
They  did  not,  however,  do  so  much  butchering  as  they  intended,  or,  radier,  as 
they  agreed  to  do ;  for  the  day  before  the  massacre,  they  agreed  to  poet  them- 
selves on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  to  kill  aU  who  should  attempt  an 
escape.    Had  they  done  this,  very  few  would  have  escaped. 

Ailer  restin|^  a  few  days,  General  Floyd  marched  to  Gamp  Defiance,  50 
miles  directly  mto  the  Indian  country,  and  westward  of  Autoseee.  Here,  ^urly 
m  the  morning  of  2  January,  the  hostile  Indians  hilled  his  sentinels  before  they 
were  discovered,  and  then  with  ^freat  fuiy  attacked  his  camp,  imd  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  continued  to  fight  with  bravery.  By  this  time  ihe  army  bad  got 
formed  in  order  of  battle,  and  soon  obliged  the  Indians  to  fly.  One  company 
of  whites,  under  Captain  Broadnaxy  had  its  retreat  cut  off  by  the  assailantB,  and 
escaped  only  by  cutting  its  way  through  them. 

In  this  fight,  TiMPoocHiE-BA&ifUEii,  or  Bixmard,  a  half-breed,  chief  of  the 
(Jchies,  commanded  a  company  of  them,  and,  in  the  language  of  the  general, 
^  ^atly  distinguished  himselL"  It  was  owinff  to  his  promptness,  that  Cap- 
tam  Broadnax  was  enabled  to  effect  a  retreat.  The  enemy,  in  that  manoBUvre, 
had  advanced  within  50  yards  of  the  artillery.  All  the  other  part  of  the  Indiaa 
army  took  shelter  within  the  lines,  and  looked  on  during  the  contest 

Afler  this  battle,  97  Indians  were  found  dead  on  the  field,  as  the  whites 
reported ;  and  of  their  own  number  17  were  killed,  and  190  wounded.  At  the 
first  onset.  General  JWtrman  had  three  balls  shot  into  him,  v^ich  prevented 
his  flirther  service ;  and  several  of  the  principal  officers  had  their  horses  shot 
under  them.  How  the  Indians  under  Tin^p<i^chit  fared  in  these  particulars, 
we  have  not  yet  learned. 

fFeatherfordy  IVancis^  SmquiaturB'ton^  with  some  Shawanese,  had  establi^ed 
themselves  on  the  Alabama,  above  the  mouth  of  the  Cahalia,  and  there  built  a 
town,  wbich  they  called  Eckanakaka.  Its  name  signified  that  it  was  built 
upon  holy  ground ;  and  hence  the  prophets  told  their  foUowers  that  they  had 
nothing  to  fear,  as  no  polluted  and  murderous  whites  could  ever  enter  there. 
However,  General  CUdbomey  at  the  head  of  a  small  army,  accompanied  by  a 
band  of  Clioktaws  under  PughamatOy  their  chief,  resolved  to  make  a  tiial  of  the 
virtue  of  the  Indian  prophets'  pretensions. 

}Veaiherford  and  bis  folio  were,  being  apprized  of  the  approach  of  the  anny, 
had  put  themselves  into  an  attitude  of  defence.  On  23  December,  1813,  as 
the  army  approached,  they  were  met  by  the  Indians,  and  a  short  engagement 
followed.  As  usual,  the  Indians  gave  way,  and  were  pursued ;  but  as  their 
town  was  surrounded  by  fastnesses,  few  were  killed  in  the  pursuit  Thuiy 
were  found  dead  of  the  enemy  Indians,  and  of  the  army,  two  .or  three  were 
killed,  and  as  many  wounded.  This  was  quite  an  Indian  depot,  the  captiHrs 
having  found  here  ^  a  large  quantity  of  provisions,  and  immense  property  of 
various  kinds."  It  was  ail  destroyed  with  the  town,  wliich  consisted  of  200 
houses :  the  women  and  children  had  only  time  to  escape  across  the  Alabama. 
The  next  day,  another  town  was  destroyed,  eight  miles  above,  consisting  of  60 
houses.  We  will  now  proceed  with  General  Jadcsfm^  until  he  puts  an  end  to 
the  Creek  war. 

On  the  17  January,  1814,  General  Jaekscn  marched,  at  the  head  of  930  men, 
from  near  Fort  Strother,  for  the  heart  of  the  enemy's  country.  In  his  route 
lay  Talladega,  the  residence  of  Fifty  a  noted  warrior,  and  friend  of  the  whites; 
and  here  he  joined  the  army  with  200  of  his  men.  The  Indians  were  sup- 
posed to  be  assembled  in  great  numbers,  at  the  Great  Bend  of  theTallapoosie, 
from  14  or  15  of  their  towns  upon  that  river ;  and  it  was  daily  expected  that 
they  would  attack  Fort  Armstrong,  in  their  vicinity,  which  was  in  no  state  to 
meet  them.  It  was  the  news  of  its  situation,  that  caused  Jackson  to  march  to 
its  immediate  relief    When  he  had  arrived  at  Hallibee  Creek,  the  general. 
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fiom  the  accounts  of  his  spiefl,  suppoaed  he  must  he  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  enemy,  and  he  soon  after  encamped  at  a  small  Hallibee  village,  called 
Enotochopko,  Here  he  discovered  that  he  was  12  miles  from  the  enemy, 
virho  were  upon  an  island  in  the  Tallapoosie,  near  the  mouth  of  a  creek  called 
Emukfau.  The  next  dav  the  army  encamped  very  near  Emuk&u,  and  had 
every  sign  of  being  hard  by  the  adverse  Indiana  The  order  of  encampment 
was  that  of  battle,  and  eveiy  precaution  was  taken  to  guard  against  surprise. 
About  6  in  the  morning  of  the  23d,  the  warriors  from  Emukfau  fell  with  great 
force  upon  Jaekswi^s  left  flank,  and  the  left  of  his  rear ;  and  although  the 
attack  was  made  in  full  confidence  that  they  should  rout  their  adversaries,  yet 
they  were  disappointed,  and  no  around  was  gained  by  the  onset.  The  assail- 
ants fought, with  a  determined  bravery,  and  it  was  near  half  an  hour  before 
they  coiud  be  made  to  retire.  The  Americans,  having  encamped  in  a  hollow 
square,  met  the  attack  at  advantage,  but  it  was  only  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet^ 
that  the  Indians  were  put  to  flight.  Fifty  at  the  head  of  his  warriors,  joined  in 
the  pursuit,  which  continued  about  two  miles,  with  considerable  havoc 

Matters  did  not  end  here  ;  for,  in  a  short  time,  the  Indians  returned  again  to 
the  attack,  and  with  greater  success  than  before.  They  attacked  a  picket  at 
advantage,  at  a  small  distance  from  the  main  body,  and  General  Coffee^  in  his 
turn,  attacked  the  lefl  flank  of  the  attacking  party.  As  his  number  of  men  was 
small,  he  soon  found  himself  in  imminent  danger  of  being  entirely  cut  ofll 
General  Jackmmj  seeing  this,  ordered  Fife  to  advance  to  his  rescue,  which  he 
did  with  the  utmost  promptitude.  This  attack  of  the  enemy  was  upon  the 
right  flank,  and  was,  as  it  turned  out,  only  a  feint  to  weaken  the  led  by  draw- 
ing the  force  frota  that  quarter  to  its  support ;  but  the  general  wsa  not  to  be 
outwitted  by  such  a  manoBUvre.  He  kept  the  left  flank  firm,  and  the  alarm 
gun  soon  gave  notice,  that  that  part  was  assailed.  The  general  here  met  the 
enemy  in  person,  seconded  by  Colonel  CarroUf  who  ord^^  the  charge,  and 
led  on  the. pursuers.  The  friendly  Indians  were  successful  at  this  time  also, 
slaying  many  of  their  countrymen  as  they  fled. 

Meanwhile  General  Coffee  had  got  deeper  into  difiiculty,  and  was  contend- 
ing at  fearful  odds  with  a  brave  band  of  warriors,  and  was  again  relieved  by 
the  Indians  under  Captain  F^e.  This^  Fife  was  enabled  to  do,  only  by  charg- 
ing them  with  the  bayonet  The  enemy  seemed  determined  to  wrest  tlieir 
country  firom  the  invaders,  and  retired  slowly,  at  first,  as  men  driven  from 
their  country  will  always  do.  Fife  and  his  comrades  pursued  them  about 
three  miles,  killinff  45  of  them,  which  they  found  afterwards.  The  reason  of 
Coffee^s  great  peril,  was  this,  Fife  having  been  ordered  to  his  rescue  before  the 
attack  on  the  left  was  made  the  second  time ;  and  now,  hearing  the  firing  in 
that  direction,  supposed  his  aid  was  more  needed  in  that  quarter;  and  thus 
Coffee  was  left  without  support  He  was  severely  wounded,  and  his  aid-de- 
camp. Colonel  ^  Donaldson,  and  three  others,  were  slain. 

General  Jacksonj  not  having  provisions  for  a  longer  stay,  and  being  con- 
siderably crippled,  began  a  retreat  to  Fort  Strother.  The  most  memorable 
part  of  this  expedition  is  yet  to  be  related.  The  Indians  now  supposed  the 
Americans  were  beaten,  or  they  would  not  retreat  They  therefore  resolved 
to  pursue  and  harass  them.  Jaduon  expected  this,  and  nurcbed,  in  order  of 
battle,  through  one  dangerous  defile  after  another.  At  len^h,  on  die  morning 
of  the  24,  liter  having  neai-ly  passed  one  of  the  most  (kngerous  places,  at 
Enotocbopko  Creek,  his  rear  was  attacked  in  a  spirited  manner ;  and  although 
it  was  not  at  all  unexpected,  yet  the  columns  gave  way,  and  a  good  deal  of 
confusion  and  slaughter  ensued.  At  length,  a  six-pounder  was,  with  great 
difficulty,  dragged  up  a  small  eminence  which  commanded  the  battle-ground, 
and  beiiiff  charged  with  grape-shot,  did  greet  execution,  and  was  a  principal 
means  of  putting  the  enemy  to  fliffht 

The  getting  the  cannon  up  the  hill  was  done  at  the  greatest  peril ;  the  men 
who  undertook  it  being  sure  marks  for  the  enemy,  having  nothing  to  screen 
them  in  the  least  By  the  time  they  had  discharged  it  once,  Lieutenant  •Arm- 
strong, Captain  Hamilton^  of  East  Tennessee,  Captains  Bradford  and  jWGfwock^ 
had  all  fulfeu.  Bradford  exclaimed,  as  he  lay,  ^*'My  brave  feUows,  some  of  you 
vuw  fall,  hut  you  mtist  sane  the  cannonJ^ 

xlie  anny  having,  meantime,  recovered  from  their  panic^  attacked  in  their 
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turn,  and  the  Indiant  were  ereir  where  put  to  flight,  and  punued  about  two 
miles.  The  Indians'  loaa  in  this  battle  was  189,  that  were  found.  The  Amer- 
icana hady  in  both  days'  fights,  24  killed,  and  71  wounded.  It  was  evident 
now,  that  the  Indians  were  satisfied  that  thev  were  not  victora,  for  in  their 
fli|Eht  the^  threw  away  their  packs  and  arms  m  abundance,  and  the  army  met 
with  no  further  molestation  during  their  return  nuurch. 

We  have  now  arrived  to  the  termination  of  the  Creek  war.  It  ended  in  the 
batde  of  the  Great  Bend  of  the  Tallapooeie,  as  we  have  related  in  the  life  of 
AfMoah,  This  bend,  usually  called  the  Horse-Shob,  by  the  whites,  was 
called  by  the  Indians  Tohopeka,  which,  in  their  language,  it  is  said,  signified  a 
hont'Shoe :  therefore  the  battle  of  Tohopeka,  the  Great  Bend,  and  the  Horse- 
Shoe,  are  one  and  the  same. 

Nothing  could  be  more  disastrous  to  the  deluded  Creeks  than  this  battle. 
The  loss  of  their  great  prophets  was,  however,  the  least  Three  of  them,  and 
the  last  upon  the  Tallapooeie,  fell  among  those  whom  thepr  had  made  believe 
that  no  wounds  could  be  inflicted  upon  them  by  the  whites ;  and  incredible 
as  it  may  seem,  that  although  they  bad  witnessed  a  total  &ilure  of  all  their 
prophecies  hitherto,  such  was  the  influence  those  miserable  impostore  held 
over  the  minds  of  the  warriors,  that  they  still  believed  in  their  soothsayings, 
and  that  their  incantations  would  at  last  save  them,  and  that  they  should  finally 
root  out  the  whites  and  possess  their  country.  Such  are  the  errors  of  delu- 
sions in  all  ages — it  is  visible  in  all  historv,  and  will  continue  to  be  so  until  a 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  things  shall  diAise  itself  and  the  relation  of  cause 
and  etiect  be  more  extensively  Imovim. 

MoNOHOB  was  one,  and  we  believe  the  son  of  Sinjuistur  was  another,  who 
foil  in  the  great  batde  of  Tohopeka.  In  one  of  his  accounts  of  the  batde, 
General  Jaation  observes :  *^  Among  the  dead  was  found  their  famous  prophet, 
Monohootj  shot  in  the  mouth  by  a  grape  shot,  as  if  Heaven  designed  to  chastise 
his  impostures  by  an  appropriate  punishment."  The  manner  in  which  he  was 
killed,  required  but  little  aid  from  the  whites  to  satisfy  the  Indians  that  he  was 
a  false  prophet,  and  it  was  soon  senerally  believed  among  them. 

These  prophets  were  decorated,  says  Colonel  Eaton^  **  in  the  most  fimtastio 
manner-Abe  pluma§re  of  various  bbds  about  their  heads  and  shoulders;  with 
savage  grimacefli  and  horrid  contortions  of  the  bod^,  the^  danced  and  howled 
their  cantations.^  JIfonoAoe,  in  the  veij  act  of  divination,  muttering  to  the 
sun,  with  eves  ahnost  strained  from  their  sockets,  and  his  limbs  distorted  in 
every  possible  unnatural  direction,  received  his  death  wound.  The  faith  of 
the  warriors  in  such  abominable  fooleries  must  now  have  been  shaken ;  but 
the  Hallibee  massacre  was  alone  sufficient  to  account  for  their  desperation — as 
we  have  seen,  their  most  submissive  offers  of  peace  had  been  met  bv  the 
sword — all  confidence  therefore  in  the  humanity  and  integrity  of  the  whites, 
had,  in  their  minds,  been  forfeited.  From  eveiy  appearance  it  was  evident 
that  they  had  determined  to  conquer  at  Tohopeka,  or  never  to  survhre  a  defeat ; 
for  they  did  not,  as  on  former  occasions,  sendf  away  their  women  and  children : 
about  200  of  these  were  taken. 

Whether  the  fiimous  prophet  H3U»hago,  or  Fytmeis^  were  in  this  batde,  is 
not  known.  On  l^pnl,  1814,  General  Jackson  wrote  fit>m  his  camp,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Coosa  and  Tallapoosie,  saying,  **  Peter  ^Qian  lias  been  taken, 
but  escaped ;  he  must  be  taken  again.  HtuMagte^  then*  great  prophet,  has 
also  absconded ;  but  he  will  be  found.**  In  this,  however,  as  will  be  seen, 
the  general  was  no  prophet ;  for  Ihmcit  and  JIf  Queen  were  both  alive  in  1817. 

The  firiendly  Indians  rende^  the  Americans  most  efficient  aid  in  this 
battle,  and  their  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  greater  in  proportion  to  their 
numben  than  that  of  the  whites.  Li  all  23  were  killed,  and  many  more  were 
wounded. 

It  was  supposed  by  General  FUnfd^  that  in  the  batde  of  Autossee  he  had 
killed  the  famous  prophet  and  king  of  Tdllassee,  but  it  turned  out  not  to  be  so, 
for  he  foil  into  the  hands  of  die  Americans  afterwards.  He  was  supposed  to 
be  a  hundred  years  old,  his  head  being  entirely  white,  and  bowed  almoit  to 
the  ground.  His  name,  we  believe,  was  Eneah-ihlvkkohopoiee,  He  was  taken 
about  the  time  of  JVeathtrfonTi  surrender ;  and  but  for  the  protection  afforded 
him  by  the  whites^  their  friends,  the  Creeks^  would  have  put  him  to  death 
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without  mercy  But  Wtalherp&rd  had  nothinff  to  fear  fit>m  them:  they  care- 
lully  avoided  nieeting,  and  when  any  by  accident  or  necessity  came  into  his 
presence,  they  were  observed  to  tremble  with  fear.  Such  is  the  difference  in 
the  carriace  and  aspect  of  men. 

We  will  close  the  present  chapter  by  detailing  some  particulars  in  the  liven 
of  several  distinffuished  chiefs. 

It  was  very  seldom  that  the  names  of  any  chiefs  appeared  in  the  accounts 
of  the  late  war,  but  they  were  many,  especully  in  the  south,  and  deserved  as 
much  notice,  and  oflen  more  than  many  that  did  receive  it  When  the  war 
was  over,  some  of  them  occasionally  visited  Washington,  and  the  novelty  of 
their  appearance  sometimes  caused  them  to  receive  such  notices  as  follows: 
^  On  the  8th  ultimo,  [Feb.  1816,}  arrived  Col.  ROum  /.  Meigi^  the  agent  of 
the  U.  States  in  the  Cherokee  nauon,  with  a  deputation  from  the  nation,  con- 
sisting of  Col.  Lmoryy  Maj.  WaXkery  Maj.  Bidge^  Capt  Toaflar^  Adjt  jRom,  and 
Kunne$ee,  These  Indians  are  men  of  cultivated  understandings,  were  nearly 
all  officers  of  the  Cherokee  forces  which  served  under  General  Jacfc«on  during 
the  late  war,  and  have  distinguished  themselves  as  well  by  their  bravery  as  by 
their  attachment  to  the  U.  States." 

In  June  following,  another  deputation  visited  the  capital  of  the  United 
States,  of  whom  it  was  said,  their  appearance  was  such  as  entitled  them  to 
the  highest  respect  The  delegates  were  from  the  Chickasaws,  and  consisted 
of  Greneral  WUliam  Coibeii,  the  ffreat  war  chief  of  that  nation.  Major  Jameg 
CoOnaiy  interpreter;  EUiague;  MmgOj  the  great  warrior;  ^ffm^aatnUvkhUy  a 
chief;  Cluutaumf  and  CoUeeteheey  warriors.  Most  of  these  fought  for  die 
whites  in  the  south.  General  Colbert  was  now  aged,  having  fou^t  with  the 
Americans  in  SL  Claires  army,  with  seven  others  of  his  countrymen ;  one  of 
whose  names  was  PiomingOf  or  the  M(AmJtmn4adtr^  of  whom  we  shall  pres- 
ently speak. 

In  the  late  war,  while  his  men  were  preparing  to  jom  the  Americans,  Cd- 
bertj  impatient  to  be  unemployed,  joined  the  uiu*d  regiment  of  the  United 
States  infantry.  When  he  had  served  with  them  nine  months,  he  returned 
to  his  nation,  collected  his  warriors,  and  marched  to  Fort  Montgomery  on  the 
Alabama,  from  thence  against  Fensacola,  crossed  the  Esanibia,  and  pursued 
the  hostile  Creeks  almost  to  Apalachicola,  killing  many  of  them,  and  retum- 
inff  to  Fort  Montgomeiy  with  85  prisoners.  He  and  his  comrades  were  now 
at  Washington,  to  obtain  a  settlement  of  the  boundaries  of  their  countiy. 
Accordingly  commissioners  were  sent  into  their  country,  and  on  the  20  Sep- 
tember following,  [1816,]  a  treaty  was  entered  into.  In  this  treaty  Coihai  is 
staled  Major-General,  and  by  the  sixth  article  of  it  he  was  allowed  an  annuity 
of  100  dollars  during  life.  His  name  is  not  to  the  treaty  of  Hopewell,  made 
10  January,  1786,  but  that  of  Ptomingo  is.  To  that  of  Chikasaw  Blufl^ 
24  October,  1801,  instead  of  his  mark,  we  find  W.  C,  which  shows  that  he 
had  been  paying  some  attention  to  learning ;  but  in  subsequent  treaties  his 
mark  again  appears. 

From  the  circumstance  that  the  name  ofPiomingo  is  not  seen  to  any  of  the 
treaties  afler  that  of  Colbai  appears,  induces  thel>elief  that  he  is  the  same 
person,  and  that,  from  his  attachment  to  the  whites,  he  took  one  of  their 
names.  ^ 

Ptomingo  is  thus  mentioned  by  Greneral  i9.  Clmr.  on  his  arrival  at  his 
quarters.  ''Oct  27.  Payandngo  arrived  in  camp  witn  his  warriors.  I  was 
so  unwell,  could  only  see  him  and  bid  him  welcome."  <*  Oct  29.  Pcyamingo 
•  and  his  people,  accompanied  by  Captain  SparkSy  and  four  good  riflemen, 
going  on  a  scout;  they  do  not  propose  to  return  under  10  da^^s."  We  have 
no  account  of  the  success  of  the  excursion,  but  they  did  not  join  the  army 
again  until  afler  the  defeat,  which  took  place  six  days  after.  As  they  were 
proceeding  to  Fprt  Jefferson,  one  of  the  enemy  mistook  them  for  his  com 
panions,  and  was  captured  before  he  discovered  his  mistake.  Piomin^ 
accosted  him  with  harsh  language,  saying,  **Biucal,vou  Jutve  hem  killing  tohte 
men!^  He  then  ordered  two  of  his  men  to  extendf  his  arms,  and  a  third  to 
shoot  him.  When  this  was  done,  and  his  scalp  taken,  they  proceeded  to  join 
the  army. 

We  learn  the  name  of  one  other  who  was  with  SL  ddr.    He  was  called 
34» 
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James  Anderson^  and  was  brother  to  the  chief  John  Morrtty  who,  23  Juoe, 
1793,  was  murdered  not  above  600  paces  from  Governor  Blountt  house,  in 
Knoxville.  He  was  shot  by  some  unknown  Dersons.  The  governor  ordered 
him  to  be  buried  in  tiie  buiying-groand  or  the  white  people,  with  militaiy 
honors.  A  procession  was  formed,  headed  by  himself,  and  he  was  inteired 
with  great  respect 

In  1793,  the  Spaniards  of  Louisiana  made  large  ofien  to  the  Chflcssaws,  to 
induce  them  to  forsake  the  Americans;  but  their  offers  were  treated  with 
contempt,  especially  by  Punmngo, 

MusHALATUBEE  wss  a  ChiKaflaw  chie(  with  whom  General  LafaydU 
became  acquainted  in  his  last  visit  to  this  country.  His  first  knowledge  of 
him,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  extracts  out  of  Jl£  Levanew's  wori^, 
''Lafatette  en  AjoeEiquB,"  &c^  was  at  the  residence  of  the  ''sage  of 
Monticello.'* 

Mushalciubeej  and  Puihamtda,  a  Chocktaw  chlef^  already  mentioned,  were  at 
Washington  when  the  general  arrived  there,  in  December,  1824,  being  there 
at  the  meeting  of  congress,  according  to  custom,  with  many  other  chiefs, 
to  brighten  the  chain  of  iHendship,  receive  presents,  and  make  known  the 
wants  of  their  countrymen.  At  this  time  MushaUdubet  made  the  foUowing 
agreeable  speech  to  General  Lafayette. 

^  You  are  one  of  our  fadiers.  You  have  fbught  by  the  side  of  the  great 
WaBhwgton.  We  will  receive  here  your  hand  as  that  of  a  friend  and  father. 
We  have  always  walked  in  the  pure  feelings  of  peace,  and  it  is  this  feeling 
which  has  caused  us  to  visit  you  here.  We  present  you  pure  hands — ^bands 
that  have  never  been  stained  with  the  blood  of  Americans.  We  live  in  a 
icountry  far  fh>m  tiiis,  where  the  sun  darts  his  perpendicular  rays  upon  us. 
We  have  had  the  French,  the  Spaniards  and  the  English  for  neighbors ;  but 
now  we  have  only  the  Americans ;  in  the  midst  and  with  whom  we  live  aa 
Inends  and  brothers." 

Then  Pushamata,  the  first  of  their  chiefs,  began  a  speech  in  his  turn,  and 
lexpressed  himself  in  these  words :  *^  There  has  passed  nearly  50  snows  since 
you  drew  the  sword  as  a  companion  of  Washmgtotu  With  him  you  have 
combated  the  enemi^  of  Araenca.  Thou  hast  generously  mingled  thy  blood 
^th  that  of  the  enetnv,  and  hast  proved  thy  devotedness  to  the  cause  which 
thou  defeadedsL  After  thou  hadst  finished  that  war,  thou  hadst  returned 
Into  thy  country,  and  now  thou  comest  to  revisit  that  land  where  thou  art 
honored  and  beloved  in  the  remembnmce  of  a  numerous  and  powerful  peo- 
ple. Thou  seest  every  where  the  children  of  thoee  for  whom  thou  hast 
defended  liberty,  crowd  around  thee,  and  press  thy  hands  with  filial  affection. 
We  'luwe  heard  related  all  these  things  in  the  depths  of  the  distant  forests, 
and  our  hearts  have  been  ravished  with  a  desire  to  behold  thee.  We  are 
come,  we  have  pressed  thy  hand,  and  we  are  satisfied.  This  is  the  first  time 
that  we  have  seen  thee,*  and  it  will  probably  be  the  last  We  have  no  more 
to  add.    The  earth  will  part  us  forever." 

''In  pronouncing  these  last  words,  the  old  Indian  had  in  his  manner  and 
voice  something  very  solemn.  He  seemed  agitated  by  some  sad  presenti- 
ments. We  heard  of  his  death  a  few  days  dler ;  he  was  taken  sick,  and 
died  before  he  could  aet  out  to  return  to  his  own  people.  When  satisfied 
that  his  end  waa  approaching,  he  caused  all  his  companions  to  be  assembled, 
and  he  desired  them  to  raise  him  up,  and  to  put  upon  him  all  his  ornaments, 
and  bring  to  him  his  arms,  that  his  death  should  be  that  of  a  man's.  He 
manifest^  a  desire  that  at  his  interment  the  Americans  would  do  him  mili- 
tary honors,  and  that  they  would  discharge  cannon  over  his  grave.  They* 
promised  him  that  it  should  be  done ;  he  then  talked  freelv  with  his  friends, 
and  expired  without  a  groan  in  the  midst  of  conversation."  His  monument 
occupies  a  place  among  the  great  men  in  the  cemetery  at  Washington.  Upon 
one  side  is  this  inscription : — 

•  They  might  not  have  been  introduced  to  the  general  when  he  saw  them  at  Mr.  Jeferson^s. 
M.  Levassetir  says,  in  speakinfj^  of  the  Indian  deputation,  "  A  leur  tMt  ^taient  deux  cktfr  mte 
notu  avions  vous  s'cutMir  unjour  h  la  table  dt  M,  Jefferson^  pendant  notre  s^our  h  MonttceUo. 
Je  lea  recomuu  h  Uttrs  oreilU$  decouples  en  longttes  laniires,  gamieM  de  longuet  Lamea  de 
plombJ* 
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*<  PUSH-MA-TAHA,  A  ChOCTAW  CHIEF,  LIBS  HERE.  ThIS  MONUMENT  TO  HIS 
XXMORT  IS  ERECTED  BT  HIS  BROTHER  CHIEFS,  WHO  WERE  ASSOCIATED  WITH 
RIM  IN  A  DELEGATION  FROM  THEIR  NATION  IN  THE  TEAR  18^,  TO  THE  GENERAL 
eOVBRNMENT  OF  THE  UnITED  StaTES." 

And  on  the  other: 

*P08H-MA-TAHA   was  a  warrior  of  great  distinction..   He  was  WI8B 

nr  COUNCIL,  eloquent  in  an  extraordinary  degree  ;  and  on  all  occa- 
sions, AND  UNDER  ALL  CIRCUMSTANCES,  THE  WHITE  MAN's  FRIEND.     Ue   DIED 

IN  Washington,  on  the  24tb  of  December,  1824,  of  the  cramp,  in  the 

60rH  TEAR  OF  his  AGE." 

That  Pushamataj  or  Pushnudahoj  wbb  a  warrior,  has  been  said.  In  the  late 
war  with  Ensland,  he  assisted  in  subduing  his  countiymen  at  the  south.  In 
General  CkAome^s  army  he  distineuished  himself  particularly  in  the  battle 
of  the  Holy  Ground,  (called  by  the  Indians  Eccanachaca,)  upon  the  Alabama 
River,  80  miles  from  Fort  Claiborne.  Here  the  celebrated  Wto^kaford  re- 
sided, also  HUUshafo  the  prophet. 

In  the  treaty  which  the  chiefs  and  warriors  of  the  Choktaus  held  with  the 
U.  S.  commissioners,  18  October,  1820,  ''at  the  treaty  ground,  in  wud  nation, 
near  Doak's  Stand,  on  the  Natches  Road,"  the  following  passage  occurs: 
''Whereas  the  father  of  the  beloved  chief  Muahtdatvbeej  of  Vie  lower  towns, 
for  and  during  his  life,  clid  receive  fix>m  the  United  States  the  sum  of  150 
dollars,  annuafiy ;  it  is  hereby  stipulated,  that  his  son  and  successor,  MuahulO' 
fu&ee,  shall  annually  be  paid  the  same  amount  during  his  natund  life."  Hence 
it  would  lead  us  to  suppose,  without  fiuther  investigation,  that  both  the  &ther 
and  son  had  rendered  tne  country  very  important  services. 

As  has  been  the  case  in  all  former  Indian  wars,  so  in  the  present,  every 
neighboring  Indian  is  viewed  with  distrust  No  sooner  had  the  present 
existing  Seminole  war  begun,  than,  by  report  at  least,  hundreds  of  the  Creeks 
were  leaving  their  country  for  Florida,  to  join  their  hostile  neighbors.  Early 
this  spring,  1836,  it  was  reported  far  and  wide  that  the  Chocktaws  had  taken 
up  the  hatchet  This  occasioned  a  national  council  to  be  called,  which 
assembled  on  the  12  May.  The  venerable  chief  Mushulatubee  was  present, 
and,  among  other  things,  saidf  "JB  makes  my  huart  hUtd  to  he  acctuedof  this 
treachery^  token  it  is  totU  knoum  I  and  my  tnbe  Have  fought  side  by  side  with 
Gen.  Wayne,  Jackson,  and  others^  against  the  Seminotes,  Creeks  and  BriiishP 

HiLLisHAGO,  or  HILLIS  HADJO,  it  appears,  survived  Creneral  Jackson^s 
campaigns,  and,  not  long  after,  went  to  England,  still  hoping  to  gain  assist- 
ance firom  that  nation  to  enable  him  to  operate  with  effect  against  the  Ameri- 
cans. He  was,  upon  his  return,  the  immediate  instigator  and  cause  of  the 
Seminole  war,  having  taken  up  bis  residence  among  that  nation,  unable  to 
stay  longer  in  his  own  country.  The  belief  was  imposed  upon  him  by  some 
abaiidoned  Eng[lish  traders,  that  there  was  a  provision  in  the  treaty  of  Ghent 
for  the  restoration  of  their  country.  He  received  much  attention  while  in 
England,  and  some  encouragement,  but  nothing  absolute.  An  English 
journal  thus  mentions  bis  arrival: — ''The  sound  of  trumpets  announced  the 
approach  of  the  patriot  Ihrneis,  who  fought  so  glorioiiely  in  our  cause  in 
America  during  the  late  war.  Being  drest  m  a  most  splendid  suit  of  red  and 
gold,  and  wearing  a  tomahawk  set  with  gold,  gave  him  a  highly  imposing 
appearance." 

He  received  laroe  presents  from  the  king's  stores,  but,  it  is  said,  that  of 
these  he  was  chiefly  defrauded  aflerwards  by  the  notorious  fFoocBnne,  who, 
It  seems,  accompanied  him  in  his  travels* 

About  the  end  of  November,  or  beginning  of  December,  1817,  a  war  par^ 
of  Seminoles  captured  an  American,  and  conveyed  him  immediately  to  their 
principal  village,  called  Mikasauky.  Here  it  appears  dwelt  IVancis  and  his 
family.  The  American,  whose  name  was  M*Krimmonj  was  ordered  to  be 
immediately  burnt  to  death.    The  stake  was  set,  MKrimmon,  with  his  head 

*  Semiuole  War  DocumenU,  p.  23,  published  by  order  of  congress. 
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■haired,  was  bound  to  i^  and  wood  was  piled  up  about  him.  When  the 
Indians  had  finished  their  dance,  and  the  fire  was  about  to  be  kindled,  a 
daughter  of  the  chiefj  named  MtUy,  who  had  been  witnessing  the  preparations 
with  a  sad  countenance,  flew  to  her  father,  and,  upon  her  knees,  oened  that 
he  woukl  spare  the  prisoner's  life ;  and  it  was  not  untal,  like  the  cdebrated 
Pocahontasy  she  showed  a  determination  to  perish  with  him,  that  her  &tfaer 
consented  to  prolong  his  life  for  the  present  It  was  still  his  mtention,  if 
he  could  not  sell  the  victim  for  a  certain  sum,  to  have  carried  his  former  pur- 
pose into  effect;  but  on  ofiTering  him  to  die  Spaniards,  at  &L  Marks,  the 
demanded  sum,  7i  gallons  of  rum,  was  paid  for  him,  and  thus  his  liberation 
was  eflected. 

After  Drancis  foil  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans  and  was  hanged,  his 
&mily,  consisting  of  a  wifo  and  several  daughters,  surrendered  themselves  to 
the  Americans  at  St  Mark's.  The  younge^  daughter,  MBjh  About  fourteen 
years  of  ace,  was  treated  with  great  attention  by  all  the  officers  for  having 
saved  the  lifo  of  M*Kr%nmon.  She  was  said  to  nave  been  very  handsome. 
When  M*Kri$nmon  heard  of  her  being  among  the  captives,  he  went  and  ofifered 
himself  to  her  as  a  partner.  She  would  not,  however,  receive  him,  until 
satisfied  that  he  was  prompted  to  offiv  himself  firom  other  motives  than  a 
sense  of  the  supposed  oblii^tion  of  his  life  having  been  saved  bv  her. 

Mikasauky  was  the  chief  rendezvous  of  the  war  paitv,  and  haa  been  known 
at  least  a  century  by  the  name  of  B&ton  Rouge.  Tins  name  was  given  it 
by  the  French,  and  the  Anj^lo-Americans  called  it  the  Red  Sticks,  to  avoid 
*he  use  of  the  same  name  m  French.  Hence  the  Indians  who  made  this 
their  quarters,  were  called  Red  Sticks.  At  this  period  they  had  revived  the 
practice  of  setting  up  poles  or  sHckM^  and  striping  them  with  red  paint,  which 
was  only  when  they  intended  war.  The  Americans,  not  knowing  their  prac- 
tice, supposed  these  poles  were  painted  with  red  stripes  in  deririon  of  their 
liberty  poles.  Mikasauky,  now  Red  Sdck%  was  upon  a  border  of  Mikasauky 
Lake. 

HORNOTUMED,  or  as  General  Jaduon  called  him,  «  Homattlemico, 
an  old  Red  Stick,"  was  another  principal  Seminole  chie(  whose  residence 
was  at  Foul  Town  in  the  beginning  of  the  war ;  but,  being  driven  from 
thence,  he  repaued  to  Mikasaulnr.  Three  vessels  having  arrived  at  tlie 
mouth  of  the  Apalachicola  on  the  30  November,  1817,  with  military  stores  for 
the  supply  of  the  garrison,  were,  from  contnuy  winds^  unable  to  ascend. 
Lieutenant  Scott  was  despatched  for  their  assistance,  in  a  boat  with  forty  men. 
The  old  chief  HomoUifned,  who  had  just  before  be<m  driven  from  Foul  Town, 
by  a  detachment  of  General  Cknnes^B  army,  with  a  band  of  his  warriors,  had 
concealed  themselves  in  the  bank  of  the  river ;  and  when  Lieutenant  ScoU 
and  his  men  returned,  they  fired  upon  them,  and  all  except  six  soldiers,  who 
jumped  overboard  and  swam  to  the  opposite  shore,  were  killed.  Twenty  of 
the  soldiers  had  been  left  for  the  aid  of  the  ascending  vessels,  and  about  the 
same  number  of  women  and  sick  were  in  their  places.  These  fell  into  the 
hands  ofHomoUimed  and  his  warriofs,  who  dashed  out  their  brains  upon  the 
sides  of  the  boat,  took  off  their  scalps,  and  carried  them  to  Mikasauky,  where 
they  exhibited  them  upon  their  red  pole,  in  merooiy  of  their  victory.  This 
chief  and  his  companion,  HSQishagOy  were  doomed  shortly  to  expiate  with 
their  lives  for  this  massacre. 

The  Mikasauky  town  was  soon  after  visited  by  the  army,  but  the  Indians 
had  all  fled,  their  red  pole  was  left  standing,  and  the  scalps  upon  it;  many  of 
which  were  recognized  as  having  been  taken  from  Lieutenant  ScoUta  men. 
At  length  a  vessel  cruising  near  me  mouth  of  Apalachicola  River,  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  the  Indians  in  that  direction,  with  English  colors  displayed, 
decoyed  on  board  the  fomous  chieft,  HomoUimedj  and  the  prophet  Ihmda, 
These  the  Americans  hanged  without  trial  or  delay. 

NEAMATHLA  was  a  warrior  of  note  and  renown,  before  the  war  of  1813 
with  Great  Britain.  He  was  a  Seminole  chief;  but  where  his  residence  was 
previous  to  that  war  we  have  not  heard ;  but  after  the  Seminole  war,  he  lived 
upon  a  good  estate,  at  Tallahassee,  of  which  estate  a  mile  square  was  under 
improvement  This,  in  1823,  J^eamaifila^  at  the  head  of  the  chiefs  of  his 
nation,  gave  up,  w^  other  lands,  for  the  benefit  of  the  United  States,  by  a 
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with  Great  Britain.  He  was  a  Seminole  chief;  but  where  bis  residence  was 
previous  to  that  war  we  have  not  beard ;  but  after  the  Senoinole  war,  he  lived 
upon  a  good  estate,  at  Tallahassee,  of  which  estate  a  mile  sauare  was  under 
improvement.  This,  in  1823,  J^eamatfila^  at  the  head  of  the  chiefs  of  bis 
nation,  gave  up,  with  other  lands,  for  the  benefit  of  the  United  States,  by  a 
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treaty  which  ther  made  with  ha  agents  at  Moultrie  Creek,  in  Florida,  on  the 
18  September  of  that  year. 

In  an  additional  article  of  aaid  treaty,  we  read — ^^^  Whereas  JVea  MoMa^ 
John  Bloimty  Tuaki  Hqjo,  MvUato  Kxngy  Emathlodiee,  and  Ecanehatimicoj  mx 
of  the  principal  chien  of  the  Florida  Indians,  and  parties  to  the  treaty  to 
which  this  article  has  been  annexed,  have  warmly  appealed  to  the  commis- 
sioners for  permission  to  remain  in  the  district  of  country  now  inhabited  by 
them,  and  in  consideration  of  their  friendlv  disposition,  and  pest  services  to 
the  U.  States,"  it  was  a^eed  that  J^eamathla  and  his  followers  should  have 
four  square  mileas,  embracing  Tuphulga  village,  on  Rocky  Comfort  Creek ; 
Bhuni  and  Hoqojbl  tract  on  Apalacbicola  River ;  MvUato  King  and  EmaUdocket 
upon  the  same  river ;  and  JEconchatiinM&>  on  the  Chatahoochie.  With  JWo- 
maM/a  there  settled  30  men;  with Bfeun/,  43;  MuOato  JSng,90;  with  JSmot^- 
locheej  28 ;  with  EconchatimicOf  38 :  the  other  Florida  Indiana,  by  the  same 
treaty,  were  to  remove  to  the  Amazura,  or  Ouithlacooche  river,  upon  the 
peninsula  of  Florida. 

But  whether  ''the  other  Floriik"  Indians"  had  any  hand  in  making  this 
treaty,  does  not  appear,  though  from  afler  circumstances,  there  is  no  proba- 
bility that  they  had.  Hence  two  facts  are  duly  to  be  considered  concerning 
this  transaction,  as  they  have  led  to  fatal  mistakes :  one  is,  as  it  concerns  the 
number  of  the  Seminoles ;  and  it  will  be  asked.  Were  their  numbers  greatly 
underrated,  that  it  might  seem  that  those  who  made  the  treaty  were  the  most 
important  part  of  the  nation  ?  If  this  problem  come  out  amrmative,  then, 
I  suy,  this  mistake,  or  imposition  upon  the  Lnhabitants  of  the  United  States, 
has  been  &  fatal  one.  The  other  fact  or  circumstance  resolves  itself  into 
another  probiem,  but  not  more  difficult  of  solution  than  the  other.  It  may  be 
thus  stated :  Had  these  few  chiefs  any  authority  to  stipulate  for,  or  bind  any 
others  but  themselves  ?  If  not,  where  is  the  obligation  for  them  to  leave 
their  country  and  habitadons  ?  But  1  forbear  to  pursue  this  subject  further 
in  this  place,  and  will  return  to  Mamathku 

The  United  States  agreed  by  the  same  treaty  to  award  500  dollars  to  Aeo- 
mathloj  as  a  compensation  for  the  improvements  abandoned  by  him,  as  well 
as  to  meet  the  expenses  of  his  removaL 

A  word  more  of  the  countrymen  of  ^tamathlOy  who  emigrated  to  the 
western  coast  of  the  peninsula,  before  we  proceed  to  other  subjects.  <*  'the 
land,"  says  Mr.  HlUiamSy*  to  which  they  are  *^UgaUy  banished,  consists  of  dry 
Baud  ridces  and  interminable  swamps,  almost  wholly  unfit  for  cultivation ; 
where  it  has  cost  the  U.  States  more  than  their  land  was  worth  to  support  them. 
They  are  now  in  a  starving  condition ;  they  have  killed  the  stock  of  the 
American  settlers,  in  every  part  of  the  territory,  to  support  themselves^ 
already;  and  there  is  no  present  prospect  of  their  situation  becoming  im- 
proved.*' What  is  calculated  to  add  to  their  miserable  condidon,  is  the  limits 
within  which  they  are  restricted ;  they  are  not  allowed  to  go  nearer  than  within 
15  tiiiles  of  the  sea.  A  garrison  was  established  at  Tampa  to  supply  them  with 
necessaries,  and  keep  them  in  order.  Recent  events,  however,  had  consid- 
erably changed  their  condition  before  the  commencement  of  the  present  dis- 
tressing war,  and  they  are  found  much  more  numerous,  and  far  better  oS,  as 
to  resources,  than  was  supposed  they  could  be. 

A  chie^  whom  the  whites  called  Peter  M^^jeen^  has  been  incidentally 
mentioned,  in  our  account  of  the  Creek  war.  His  Indian  name  was  Talmv- 
CHEs  Hatcho,  and  he  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Tukabatchie.  In  1814  he  fled 
before  the  Americans  under  General  Jackson,  and  took  up  his  residence  in 
Florida,  and  was  among  others  declared  an  outlaw.  In  1817  he  was  chief  of 
the  Tallapoosies.  and  resided  upon  the  Oklokne  or  Okoloknee  River,  and  was 
styled  ''an  old  Red  Stick."  He  was  one  of  the  12  Creek  chiefs  who  gave  Mr. 
Alexander  MfuthnoU  power  of  attorney  to  manage  their  aflairs.  This  was  done 
on  the  17  June,  1817.  He  was  a  chief  of  consequence,  possessed  a  valuable 
propertv,  in  lands  and  negroes.  His  effects  were  seized  unon  as  lawful  booty, 
about  the  time  of  his  escape  from  Tukabatchie.  A  half-breed,  by  the  name 
of  Barney,  shared  10  negroes  that  had  belonged  to  him,  and  a  chief  called 

•  Account  of  Florida,  72,  73. 
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Auchi'hntehe,  alias  Colondf  had  20  more.  To  the  peraonB  who  had  made 
plunder  of  his  slaves,  he  protested,  they  could  have  no  claim  upon  him,  and 
that  lie  hi^  never  injured  them.  He  therefore  applied  to  Mr.  it  MndknoU^ 
to  intercede  with  the  officer  at  the  United  States  mihtary  post.  Fort  Gaines,  for 
some  relief;  this  he  did  in  a  very  respectful  letter,  but  with  what  success,  we 
are  as  vet  unprepared  to  speak, 

KING-PAINE  was  a  chief  who  might  have  demanded  early  attention,  but 
who,  not  having  been  very  conspicuous  but  in  a  single  afiair,  has  been  defer- 
red to  this  place.  Early  in  1812,  at  the  head  of  sundiy  bands  of  Seminoles 
and  negroes,  who  had  run  away  from  theu-  American  masters,  JRng-ptdne 
issued  forth  in  quest  of  blood  and  plunder.  There  were  several  other  chiefs 
at  the  same  time,  (among  whom  Bow-legi  *  was  conspicuous,)  who  assisted  iu 
making  war  on  the  frontiers  of  Geoigia.  Whether  either  or  both  of  the 
above-named  chieffi  commanded  the  (ULring  party,  who,  on  11  September, 
1812,  attacked  and  defeated  a  small  f5rce  under  Captain  FFiUiams^  we  are  not 
certain ;  but  it  is  certain  that  they  commanded  a  large  force  soon  after,  when 
General  ATeurman  marehed  against  them,  and  fought  him  with  desperation. 
Captain  ff'iUiams,  with  about  20  men,  was  convoying  some  loaded  wagpna 
towards  Davis  Creek,  and  when  within  about  10  miles  of  their  destination, 
they  were  attacked  bv  a  party  of  Indians  and  negroes,  supposed  to  be  50  in 
number.  Although  the  whites  were  few,  they  protracted  the  fight  until  all 
their  ammunition  was  expended,  their  captain  mortally  wounded,  and  six 
others  slightly.  They  then  effected  a  retreat,  leaving  their  wagons  in  the 
hands  of  their  enemies.  Two  of  the  Americans  were  killed,  and,  it  was  sup- 
posed, a  much  sreater  number  of  the  enemjr. 

Expecting  a  force  would  be  soon  sent  against  them,  SMig-pame^  with  J?ot9- 
legs  as  his  lieutenant,  marched  out  from  the  Lotchway  towns,  at  the  head  of 
IdO  warriors,  as  was  supposed.  They  were  not  disappointed  with  regard  to  a 
force  being  sent  against  them,  for  in  the  mean  time  General  JVefmian,f  of  the 
Georgia  volunteers,  marehed  "vrith  117  men  to  destroy  the  Lotchway  towns. 
When  he  had  arrived  within  about  six  miles,  he  fell  m  with  the  Indiana,  all 
of  whom  were  mounted.  It  appears  the  parties  met  unexpectedly,  and  no 
time  was  lost  on  either  side  in  preparing  for  battle.  Having  dismounted,  the 
Indians  advanced  a  few  paces,  hopinff  thereby  to  intimidate  their  adversaries; 
but  JYewmafif  at  the  same  time,  ordered  his  men  to  charge,  which  being 
promptly  obeyed,  the  Indians  were  put  to  flight  The  batUe-ground^  beinff 
skuted  with  swamps  upon  three  sides,  was  advantageous  for  the  operations  of 
the  ludians;  nevertheless,  before  gaining  Uiese  coverts,  a  well-du^cted  fire 
stopped  the  flight  of  many,  among  whom  was  Ktw-paine  himself,  and  Boi^ 
legs  was  severely  wounded;  but  this  was  only  the  commencement  of  the 
fight ;  for  no  sooner  was  the  fall  of  the  great  chief  known  among  his  men, 
than  thev  returned  and  charged  in  their  turn,  but  were  again  forced  to  fly, 
leaving  the  body  of  their  leader  in  the  hands  of  the  whites.  This,  more  than 
any,  or  all  considerations  together,  wrought  up  their  minds  to  desperation, 
and  they  determined  on  its  recovery,  or  to  sacrince  themselves  in  the  attempt ; 
and  tiiey  accordingly  returned  a^ain  to  the  charge,  which,  it  is  said,  was  met 
with  firmness  by  the  whites,  who,  after  encountering  several  shocks,  again 
succeeded  in  routing  them ;  but  they  injmediately  returned  again,  with  greater 
fury  than  before,  and  with  greater  success ;  for  they  obliged  the  Americans  to 
give  ground  in  their  turn,  and  afler  some  time  spent  in  this  most  desperate 
work,  tbey  succeeded  in  recovering  the  body  of  Ewg-paine^  and  carried  it  offi 
Their  loss  in  the  several  charges  was  unknown,  but  supposed  by  the  whites  to 
have  been  about  30 ;  while,  on  their  own  side,  they  report  but  one  killed  and 
nine  wounded.  This  fight  was  on  the  26  September,  and  lasted  about  four 
hours. 


*  To  a  document  exhibited  in  the  trial  of  ArhuthnoU  and  AmbriHer,  hit  name  is  signed 
BoLECK.  This  waB  probably  hii  real  name,  which  reqaired  hot  a  slight  corraption  to  ^ange 
it  into  Bow-legM, 

f  Thomson  (Hist  War,  61)  writes  this  officer's  name  Nnonan;  bat  BromuM,  perkhu,  and 
Brackenridge,  all  write  it  as  in  (he  text  There  is  a  town  in  Florida  called  Aieioiuauoittc, 
where  a  newspaper  is  printed.  , 
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The  whites  were  greatly  distreaMd  after  this  fight,  for  the  Indians  were 
reinforced,  and  harassed  uem  until  the  4  October,  when  they  gave  up  the 
business  and  retired.  General  JVet^mon,  having  thrown  up  a  slight  work,  was 
able  to  prevent  beinjif  entirely  cut  ofi^  and  at  length  retreated  out  of  the  coun- 
try. The  Indians  did  not  give  up  the  siege  until  they  had  been  pretty  severely 
cut  up.  The  whites,  by  concealincr  themselves  on  the  night  or  the  3d,  made 
them  oelieve  they  had  abandoned  their  fort ;  and  they  came  up  to  it  in  a  body 
without  apprehending  danger ;  when  on  a  sudden  they  received  a  most  deadly 
fire,  and  immedlatelv  fled. 

We  shall  close  this  chapter  with  some  revolutionary  and  other  matters. 
The  Cherokees  had  engaged  not  to  operate  with  the  British,  towards  the  close 
of  the  war ;  and  what  is  verv  singular,  all  the  time  that  the  greatest  successes 
attended  the  British  arms,  they  stricti  v  adhered  to  their  engagement ;  and  it 
was  not  until  the  fortune  of  war  had  changed,  and  the  Amencans  had  become 
masters  of  nearly  all  the  country,  that  many  of  the  ill-&ted  Indians,  instigated, 
no  doubt,  by  abandoned  white  desperadoes,  fell  upon  the  settlement  called 
Ninety  Six,  killing  many  persons,  and  burning  several  houses.  Upon  this, 
General  Ptckens  took  the  field,  at  the  head  of  a  oand  of  mounted  men,  and  in 
about  five  weeks  fi>l]owing  the  10  September,  1781,*  finished  this  Cherokee 
war,  in  which  40  Indians  were  lulled,  13  towns  desptiyed,  and  a  great  number 
of  men,  women  and  children  taken  prisoners,  f  A  white  man  by  the  name  of 
Waten  was  supposed  to  have  been  the  prime  mover  of  the  Indians,  who  with 
a  few  of  them  fled  through  the  Creek  country  into  Florida,  and  made  good 
their  escape. 

On  17  October,  13  chiefk  and  200  warriors  met  General  Picktns  at  Long 
Swamp  Creek,  and  a  treaty  was  concluded,  by  which  Georgia  acquired  a 
laive  accession  of  territory.  { 

.  We  have  next  to  relate  the  bold  exploits  of  a  Creek  warrior,  of  the  r.ame 
Gvristersigo,  §  The  British  held  possession  of  Savannah,  in  June,  1782;  and 
General  ncapit  was  sent  there  to  watch  theur  motions.  On  the  31  May,  Col- 
onel Brown  marched  out  of  Savannah  to  meet,  according  to  appointment, 
a  band  of  Indians  under  EmisUssifo^  or  (harisiarmgo.  But  some  difficulty 
among  the  Indians  had  delayed  their  march,  and  the  movement  ofBroum  was 
disastrous  in  the  extreme.  General  ffoyne,  by  a  bold  manceuvre,  cut  off  his 
retreat,  fell  upon  him  at  midnight,  killed  40  of  his  men,  took  20  prisoners,  and 
the  rest  escaped  onlv  under  cover  of  darkness.  In  this  fiffht  fVawnt  would 
not  permit  a  gun  to  be  fired,  and  the  execution  was  effected  wholly  with  the 
sword  and  bayonet ;  the  flints  having  been  previously  taken  from  the  soldiers* 
guns. 
^  Meanwhile,  IlimdtS9igo  was  traversing  the  whole  transverse  extent  of  Geor- 
gia, (strange  as  it  may  seem,)  without  being  discovere<l,  except  by  two  boys, 
who  were  taken  and  killed.  It  was  the  34  June,  however,  before  he  arrived 
in  the  neighborhood  of  General  fFayMj  who  was  encamped  about  five  miles 
from  Savannah.  fFdyne  did  not  expect  an  attack,  especially  by  Indians,  and 
consequently  was  completely  surprised.  But  being  well  seconded  by  his 
officers,  anci  happily  resorting  to  his  favorite  plan  of  fightinff,  extricated  him- 
self from  imminent  danger,  and  put  the  Indians  to  flighty  alter  a  hard-fought 
battle. 

The  plan  adopted  by  the  Indian  chief,  though  simple,  was  wise ;  but  in  its 
execution  fte  lost  some  time,  which  was  fatal  to  him.  He  captured  two  of 
WayM*8  cannon,  and  while  endeavoring  to  turn  them  upon  the  Americans, 
they  had  time  to  rallv.  And,  as  the  sword  and  bayonet  were  only  used  by 
them,  no  chance  was  fefl  the  Indians  to  take  advantage  of  position  from  the 
flashes  of  the  guns  of  their  adversaries.  If  Waynt  merited  censure  for  being 
taken  thus  unprepared,  he  deserved  it  quite  as  much  for  exposing  himself  in 
the  fight  beyond  what  prudence  required ;  but  more  than  all,  for  putting  to 
death  13  prisoners  who  nad  been  decoyed  into  his  power,  afler  the  fight. 

The  severest  part  of  the  action  was  fought  at  the  cannons.  Emistessi^  was 
loath  to  relinquish  such  valuable  trophies,  and  he  did  it  only  with  Ins  life. 

*  Johnamea  Life  of  Onen,  iL  347.  t  Lee't  Memoirs,  382,  383. 

i  JofM$on*»  Life  of  Grem,  ii.  348. 

(  Lee.    Dr.  Hoimea  writes  Em^testigo.    Annals,  u.  340. 
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Seventeen  of  his  wazriora  fell  by  hu  side,  bendes  his  white  guides.  Ha 
received  a  spear  and  two  bayonets  in  his  body  before  he  fell,  and  encouraged 
his  warriors  to  the  last  When  he  began  to  faint,  he  retired  a  few  steps,  and 
calmly  laving  himself  down,  breathed  his  hist  without  a  groan  or  struggle. 

This  chief  was  six  feet  three  inches  high,  weighing  alx>ut  220  pounds,  bear- 
ing a  manly  and  expressive  countenance,  and  SO  years  of  age ;  and  General 
Lu  adds,  **  GurisUrngo  died,  as  he  had  lived,  the  renowned  warrior  of  the 
Overhill  Creeks."  In  this  singular  afiair  but  12  Americans  were  killed  and 
wounded.  Among  the  plunder  taken  from  the  Indians  were  117  packhorsea, 
laden  vnth  peltry.  Exertions  were  made  to  capture  those  warriors  that  es- 
caped from  the  attack  on  Wcynz^i  camp,  but  so  weU  did  they  understand  the 
country,  that  not  one  of  them  was  taken. 

Although  not  in  the  order  of  time,  we  will  introduce  here  one  of  the  earliest 
advocates  for  teniperance  that  we  have  met  with  among  the  Indians.  This 
person,  though  a  Creek,  was  a  descendant,  by  his  own  account,  of  the  renown- 
ed Gm^gvltu  His  name  was  OnughkaUydamPV-gmngulakopak,  All  we  know 
of  his  history,  can  be  told  in  a  few  words,  and  but  for  one  ^ech  of  his  which 
happened  to  be  preserved,  even  his  name  we  had  never  perhaps  heard.  That 
he  lived  in  174o,  and  was  eminent  for  his  good  monus,  except  the  speech, 
before  mentioned,  is  all  we  know  of  him.  As  to  the  speech,  which  is  so  highly 
extolled,  it  has,  like  numerous  others,  we  are  of  opinion,  passed  through  too 
many  hands  to  be  considered  by  all  who  mav  meet  with  it  as  genuine ;  never- 
theless, throwing  aside  all  the  unmeaning  verbiage  with  which  it  is  encumbered, 
an  Indian  speech  might  remain  that  would  be  read  with  pleasure.  As  it  stands 
in  the  work  before  us,*  its  length  excludes  it  from  our  pages,  and  we  shall  select 
but  few  sentences.  It  was  delivered  in  a  great  council  of  the  Creek  nation, 
and  taken  down  in  short  hand  by  some  white  present,  and  about  four  years 
after  came  into  the  hands  of  an  agent  of  Sir  fFuliam  Johnson^  thence  into  the 
hands  of  sundry  others. 

"Fathers,  Brsthren,  and  Countrtmew. — ^We  are  met  to  deliberate. 
Upon  what  ? — ^Upon  no  less  a  subject,  than  whether  we  shall,  or  shall  not  be  a 
people ! "  **  I  do  not  stand  up,  O  countrymen !  to  propose  the  plans  of  war, 
or  to  direct  the  sage  experience  of  this  assembly  in  the  regulation  of  our  alli- 
ances: your  wisdom  renders  this  unnecessary  for  me." — **Tbe  traitor,  or 
rather  the  tyrant,  I  arraign  before  you,  O  Creeks !  is  no  native  of  our  soil ;  hut 
rather  a  luikinff  miscreant,  an  emissary  of  the  evil  principle  of  darkness.  ^Tis 
that  pemiciousliquid,  which  our  pretended  white  friends  artfully  introduced, 
and  so  plendfully  pour  in  among  us !  ^ — *^  O,  ye  Creeks !  when  I  thunder  in 
your  ears  this  denunciation ;  that  if  this  cup  of  perdition  continues  to  rule 
among  us,  with  sway  so  intemperate,  te  will  cease  to  he  a  nation  !  '  Ye  will 
have  neither  heads  to  direct,  nor  hands  to  protect  you. — ^While  this  diubolical 
juice  undermines  all  the  powers  of  your  bodies  and  minds,  with  inoffensive 
zeal,  the  warrior's  enfeebled  arm  will  draw  the  bow,  or  launch  the  spear  in  the 
day  of  battle.  In  the  day  of  council,  when  national  safety  stands  suspended 
on  the  lips  of  the  hoary  sachem,  he  will  shake  his  head  widi  uncollected  spirits^ 
and  drivel  the  babblings  of  a  second  childhood.** 

The  above,  though  not  a  third  of  the  speech,  contains  chief  of  all  that  was 
intended  to  be  conveyed  in  several  pages.  A  tnie  Indian  speech  need  not 
here  be  presented  to  show  the  difference  of  style  between  them ;  but  as  we 
have  a  very  good  one,  by  the  famous  Creek  chief.  Big- warrior,  not  elsewhere 
noticed,  it  shall  be  laid  before  the  reader.  It  was  delivered  at  the  time  Gen- 
eral Jacksiin  was  treating  with  the  Creeks,  about  the  close  of  the  last  war  with 
England,  and  \ms  in  reference,  as  will  be  seen,  to  the  conditions  demanded  of 
the  vanquished.  And,  although  Big-warrior  was  the  friend  of  die  Americans, 
yet  he  now  felt  for  Ids  countrymen,  and  after  saying  many  other  things,  con- 
cluded as  follows : — 

^  The  president,  our  &ther,  advises  us  to  honesty  and  fairness,  and  promises 

*  Sermons,  &,c.,  by  Reverend  H^/tom  Smith. 
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that  justice  shall  be  done :  I  hope  and  trust  it  will  be !  I  made  this  war^ 
which  has  proved  so  &ta]  to  my  couutiy,  that  the  treaty  entered  into  a  long 
time  affo,  with  father  Washington,  might  not  be  broken.  To  his  friendly 
arm  I  hold  fiist  I  will  never  break  that  bright  chain  of  friendship  we  made 
together,  and  which  bound  us  to  stand  to  the  U.  States.  He  was  a  father  to 
the  Muscogee  people ;  and  not  only  to  them,  but  to  all  the  people  beneath  the 
sun.  His  talk  I  now  hold  in  my  hand.  There  sits  the  agent  he  sent  among 
us.  Never  has  he  broken  the  treaty.  He  has  lived  with  us  a  long  time.  He 
fans  seen  our  children  bom,  who  now  have  children.  By  his  direction,  cloth 
was  wove,  and  clothes  were  made,  and  spread  through  our  country ;  but  the 
Red  Sticks  came,  and  destroyed  ail; — ^we  have  none  now.  Hard  is  our 
situation ;  and  you  ought  to  consider  it  I  state  what  all  the  nation  knows : 
Doihing  will  I  keep  secret — ^There  stands  the  little  warrior.  While  we  were 
seeking  to  give  satisfaction  for  the  murders  that  had  been  committed,  he 
proved  a  mischief-maker ;  he  went  to  the  Bntish  on  the  lakes ;  he  came  back^ 
and  brought  a  package  to  the  frontiers,  which  increased  the  murders  here. 
This  conduct  has  alrc^y  made  the  war  party  to  suffer  greatly ;  but,  although 
almost  destroyed,  they  will  not  yet  open  their  eyes,  but  are  still  led  away  by 
the  British  at  Pensacola.  Not  so  with  us.  We  were  rational,  and  had  our 
senses.  We  yet  are  so.  In  the  war  of  the  revolution,  our  father  beyond  the 
waters  encouraged  us  to  join  him,  and  we  did  so.  We  had  no  sense  then. 
The  promises  he  made  were  never  kept.  We  were  young  and  foolish,  and 
fought  with  him.  The  British  can  no  more  persuade  us  to  do  wrong.  They 
have  deceived  us  once,  and  can  do  it  no  more.  You  are  two  great  people. 
If  you  ffo  to  war,  we  will  have  no  concern  in  it ;  for  we  are  not  able  to  fight 
We  wish  to  be  at  peace  with  every  nation.  If  they  offer  me  arms,  I  will  say 
to  them.  You  put  me  in  danger,  to  war  against  a  people  bom  in  our  own  land. 
They  shall  never  force  us  into  danger.  You  shall  never  see  that  our  chiefii 
are  boys  in  council,  who  will  be  forced  to  do  any  thing.  I  talk  thus,  knowing 
that  father  WASHiiroToif  advised  us  never  to  interfere  in  wars.  He  told  us 
that  those  in  peace  were  the  happiest  people.  He  told  us,  that  if  an  enemy 
attacked  him,  he  had  warriors  enough,  and  did  not  wish  his  red  children  to 
help  him.  If  the  British  advise  us  to  any  thing,  I  will  tell  you — ^not  hide  it 
firom  you.    If  they  say  we  must  fight,  I  will  tell  them.  No." 

He  had  previously  spoken  of  the  causes  of  the  war,  and  of  the  sufiTerings  it 
had  brought  upon  them,  but  asked  indulgence  from  compassion.  The  fine 
tract  of  country,  now  the  state  of  Alabama,  was  ar^ed  for  by  Shdokta,  another 
fiunous  chief,  who  had  large  claims  on  the  whites,  but  Jackson  would  not 
concede.  This  chief  had  rendered  them  the  greatest  services  in  the  war,  and 
appealed  to  JaduotCi  feelings,  bv  portraying  the  dangers  they  had  passed 
together,  and  his  faithfulness  to  hun  in  the  most  trying  scenes ;  but  all  availed 
nothing. 

Bio  Warrior  was  a  conspicuous  chief  for  many  years.  In  1821,  one  of  his 
nation  undertook  to  accompany  a  Mr.  Lucca  as  a  guide,  and  killed  him  by  the 
way.  Complaint  was  immediately  made  to  Big-tpariior,  who  ordered  him 
to  be  executed  without  delay.  In  1834  he  was  the  most  noted  among  the 
opposers  of  the  missionaries.  In  this  it  was  thought  he  was  influenced  by  the 
Indian  agents,  which  opinion  was  perhaps  strengthened  from  tlie  fact  that  a 
sub-agent.  Captain  WaUUr^  had  married  his  daughter.  He  was  head  chief  of 
the  nation  when  General  J^IrUosh  forfeited  his  life  by  breaking  the  law  of 
the  nation  in  selling  a  part  of  the  Creek  country.  The  troubles  of  his  nation 
having  brought  him  to  Washington,  at  the  head  of  a  delegation,  he  fell  sick 
and  died  there,  8  March,  1825.*  He  was  a  man  of  colossal  stature,  and  pro- 
portionate physical  powers ;  and  it  is  said  ^  his  mind  was  as  colossal  as  his 
body,"  and  that  he  nad  done  much  towards  improving  the  condition  of  his 
countrymen.    He  had  a  son  named  Tuskchmaha. 

*  Nilet's  Register,  zxviii.  48. — Ry  a  passage  in  the  report  of  a  committee  of  congren  go 
the  Creek  afTain  in  18S7,  it  would  seem  luat  Mtg-warrior  died  as  dbrly  as  February. 
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OM  it  might,  we  ahall  see  that  thia  stock  affiur  was  amoog  the  begimuDg  of  tlio 
sparks  of  war. 

It  appears  that  between  1832  and  1834,  it  had  become  yery  apparent  that 
no  removal  was  intended  by  the  Indians ;  and  it  was  equally  apparent  that 
those  who  had  engaced  a  removal  for  the  nation,  were  not  the  first  people  in 
it, — end,  consequenthr,  a  difficulty  would  ensue,  let  the  matter  be  urced  whoi 
it  would.  General  Thon^wn  was  the  government  agent  in  Florida,  and  he 
(whether  yrith  advice  or  without,  I  am  not  informed)  thought  it  best  to  have  a 
talk  with  some  of  the  real  head  men  of  the  nation,  upon  the  subject  of  removal, 
which  he  eflected  about  a  year  before  the  time  of  removal  expued,  namely,  in 
the  faU  of  1834. 

Meanwhile,  the  chief  who  had  been  put  in  the  place  of  ^eamtdhkij  by  Gov- 
ernor Duval,  had  been  executed,  by  some  of  the  nation,  for  adhering  to  the 
whites,  and  advocating  a  removal  beyond  the  MiasissippL  The  name  of  the 
chief  executed  upon  this  account  was  Hicks,  To  him  succeeded  one  named 
(JharUs,  or,  as  he  is  sometimes  called,  OmrUi  Omatida,  and  he  shared  the  same 
fate  not  long  after.  Nine  warriors  came  into  his  council,  and  learning  that  he 
insisted  upon  a  removal,  shot  nine  bullets  through  his  heart !  No  more  doubt- 
ful characters  were  now  raised  to  the  chieftaincy,  but  a  warrior,  named  jLowls, 
well  known  for  his  hostility  to  the  whites,  was  niade  chiefl 

In  the  council  which  General  Thmnpion  got  together  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  a  talk,  as  has  been  remarked,  appeared  Osceoli^  and  several  other 
distinguished  chiefs.  This  council  was  held  at  Fort  Kins,  and  was  opened 
by  General  T^mpson  in  a  considerable  speech,  wherein  ne  endeavored  to 
convince  the  Indians  of  the  necessity  of  a  speedy  removal ;  urging,  at  the  aame 
time,  that  tlieir  oMm  safety,  as  well  as  that  of  their  property,  required  it ;  and 
requested  their  answer  to  the  subject  of  his  discourse,  which  he  presented  in 
form  of  propositions.  *^  The  Indians  retired  to  private  council,  to  discuss  the 
subject,  when  the  present  youn^  and  daring  chief  Jktola  (PoweU)  [08Ceoi.a] 
addressed  the  council,  in  an  animated  strain,  against  emigration,  and  said  that 
any  one  who  should  dare  to  recommend  it  should  be  looked  upon  as  an  enemy, 
and  held  responsible  to  the  nation.  There  was  something  in  bis  manner  so 
impressive  and  bold,  that  it  alarmed  the  timid  of  the  council ;  and  it  was 
agreed,  in  private  talk,  that  the  treaty  should  be  resisted.  When  this  was  made 
known  to  the  agent,  he  made  them  a  long  and  eloquent  harangue,  setting  forth 
the  dangere  that  surrounded  them  if  they  were  subjected  to  the  laws  of  the 
pait  faces,  where  a  red  man's  word  would  not  be  taken ;  that  the  whites  might 
make  false  charges  apiinst  them,  and  deprive  them  of  their  negroes,  horses^ 
lands,  &c.  All  this  time  Aceola  was  sitting  by,  begging  the  chiefs  to  remain 
firm."    When  this  was  finished,  a  chief,  named 

^  HoLATEE  Mico,  said  the  great  Spirit  made  them  all — they  had  come  from 
one  woman — and  he  hoped  they  would  not  quarrel,  but  talk  until  they  got 
through."    The  next  chief  who  spoke  was  named 

MicArfoPEE.  He  was  the  king  of  the  nation.  All  he  is  reported  to  have 
said  was,  that  he  had  no  intention  to  remove.  **  Powell  then  told  the  asent 
he  had  the  decision  of  the  chiefs,  and  that  the  council  was  broken  up.  In  a 
private  talk,  an  old  chief  said  he  had  heard  much  of  his  great  fiithers  regard 
for  his  red  children.  It  had  come  upon  his  ears,  but  had  gone  through 
them ;  he  wanted  to  see  it  with  his  eyes ; — that  he  took  land  from  other  rtd 
skins  to  pay  them  for  theirs,  and  by  and  by  he  would  take  that  also.  The 
white,  skins  had  forked  tongues,  and  hawks'^  fingers ;  that  Dasoid  Blount  told 
him  the  people  in  the  great  city  made  an  Indian  out  of  paint,  and  then  sent 
after  him  and  took  his  lands,  (alluding  to  the  likenesses  of  the  chiefs,  in  the 
war  department,  at  Washin^n.)  He  wanted,  he  said,  to  sleep  in  the  same 
land  with  his  fiahers,  and  wished  his  children  to  sleep  by  his  siae." 

The  plea  set  up,  that  Spain  ceded  Florida  to  the  United  States  m  1819, 
without  any  provision  for  those  Indians,  need  only  to  be  noticed  to  show  its 
absunlity.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  thut  when  the  right  of  the  Seminoles  to 
the  lands  of  Florida  was  talked  about,  the  idea  was  derided  by  many  influential 
men;  but  when  such  persons  desired  to  take  possession  of  some  of  the 
territory,  they  seemed  more  inclined  to  acknowledge  the  Indians'  rights  by 
agreeing  to  pay  them  for  them,  than  of  exercising  either  their  own  right,  or  that 
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of  the  United  Statefl^  by  taking  unceremonious  posBeBBion*  This  can  be 
accounted  for  in  the  same  way  tlmt  we  account  for  one's  buying  an  article  that 
he  desires,  because  he  dares  not  take  it  without 

When  a  removal  was  first  urged  upon  the  Seminole  Indians,  their  chiefi 
said,  ''Let  us  see  what  kind  of  a  count^  this  is  of  which  ^ou  talk,  then  if  we 
like  it,  it  is  time  enough  to  exchange  ours  for  it"  But  it  is  said,  the  govern- 
ment agent  had  no  authority  to  authorize  a  deputation  of  Indians  to  visit  the 
promised  land,  and  here  the  matter  rested  awhile. 

How  long  after  this  it  was,  I  shall  not  undertake  to  state,  that  the  Indians 
made  known  their  desire  of  exchanging  their  country ;  but  this  was  said  to 
have  been  the  fact,  and  the  result  was  ue  treaty  of  Payne's  Landing,  already 
described. 

It  appears  that  General  T^komjMon,  nothing  discouraged  at  the  result  of  the 
council  which  had  been  terminated  by  the  veisdom  of  Otoeo^o,  without  the 
sliffhtest  concurrence  in  any  of  his  measures,  by  unceasing  ef^rts  had  pre- 
vailed upon  a  considerable  number  of  ''chiefii  and  sub-chiefi  to  meet  him 
ailerwards  and  execute  a  writing,  agreeing  to  comply  with  the  treaty  of  1832." 
This  was  evidently  done  without  OsceokCi  consent,  but  its  being  done  by  some 
whom  he  had  considered  his  partisans,  irritated  him  exceedingly.  He  now 
saw  that  in  spite  of  all  he  could  do  or  say,  the  whites  would  get  terms  of 
agreement  of  some  of  the  Indians ;  enough,  at  least,  for  a  pretence  for  their 
designs  of  a  removal 

In  this  state  of  things,  Osceola  remonstrated  strongly  with  the  agent  for  thus 
taking  the  advantage  of  a  few  of  his  people,  who  doubtless  were  under  much 
greater  obligation  to  him  than  to  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Remon- 
strance soon  grew  into  altercation,  which  ended  in  a  ruse  de  guerre^  by  which 
Oiceola  was  made  prisoner  by  the  agent,  and  put  in  irons,  in  which  situation 
he  was  kept  one  night  and  part  of  two  days. 

Here  then  we  see  the  origin  of  Osctolc^s  strong  hatred  to  General  Thompson* 
While  lyin^  in  chains  he  no  doubt  came  to  the  fixed  resolution  to  resist  the 
whites  to  his  utmost  ability,  and  therefore,  with  perfect  command  over  himself, 
dissembled  his  indignation,  and  deceived  the  agent  by  a  pretended  compliance 
with  his  demands.  The  better  to  blind  the  whites,  he  not  only  promised  to 
sign  the  submission  which  he  had  so  strongly  objected  to,  but  promised  that 
his  friends  should  do  so,  at  a  stated  time ;  and  his  word  was  kept  with  the 
strictest  accuracy.  He  came  to  Fort  King  with  79  of  his  people,  men,  women, 
and  children,  and  then  the  signing  took  place.  This  punctuality,  accompanied 
with  the  most  perfect  dissimulation,  had  the  effect  that  the  chief  intended  it 
should — the  dissipation  of  all  the  fears  of  the  whites.  These  transactions  were 
in  the  end  of  May  and  beginning  of  June,  1835. 

Thus  we  have  arrived  very  near  the  period  of  open  hostilities  and  blood- 
shed ;  but  before  proceeding  in  the  details  of  these  sanguinary  events,  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  pause  a  moment  in  reviewing  some  of  the  matters  already 
touched  upon.  The  firat  to  which  the  attention  is  naturally  called,  is  so 
prominent  as  scarcelj^  to  need  beinff  presented,  but  I  cannot  refrain  askinir 
attention  to  a  comparison  between  the  number  of  **  chie&  and  sub-chiefs,^ 
(which  was  Sixteeiv)  who  on  the  23  April,  1835,  agreed  to  '^  acknowledge  the 
validity  of  the  treatv  of  9  May,  1833,"  and  the  number  of  warriors  and  chiefs 
now  in  open  hostility.  These  have  not  been  rated  below  3000  able  men. 
Does  any  body  suppose  that  those  16  <*  chiefs  and  sub-chiefs,"  (amon^  whom 
was  not  the  **king  of  the  nation"  nor  Osceo^  had  full  power  to  act  lor  2000 
warriors  on  so  extraordinarv  an  occasion  ?  The  question,  in  my  mind,  need 
only  be  stated ;  especially  when  it  is  considered  how  ignorant  every  body  was 
of  the  actual  force  of  these  Indians. 

It  will  doubdess  be  asked,  how  it  happens  that  the  Indians  of  Florida,  who, 
a  few  yean  since,  were  kept  from  starving  by  an  appropriation  of  congress^ 
should  now  be  able  to  mabtain  themselves  so  comfortably  in  their  fastnesses. 
The  truth  undoubtedly  is,  that  the  ^starving  Indians"  were  those  then  lately 
forced  down  into  the  peninsula,  who  had  not  yet  learned  the  resources  of  the 
country ;  for  not  mucn  has  been  said  about  the  *^  starving  Indians  of  Florida" 
for  several  years  past 

In  addition  to  the  great  amount  of  cattle,  hogs,  com,  grain,  &c  taken 
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fit>iD  the  whites,  fVom  the  commeDceiDeiit  of  the  war  to  the  preseot  tiine,  the 
SemiDoles  make  flour  of  a  certain  root,  called  coonty,  upon  which  they  can 
nibeist  without  inconvenience  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  which  is  of 
incalculable  advantage  to  them  in  their  war  operations. 

The  strength  of  the  Indians  has  been  not  a  little  augmented  by  the  blacks. 
Some  accounts  say  there  are  800  among  them,  some  of  whom  have  joined 
them,  on  absconding  from  their  white  owners;  but  it  is  weU  known  that  tlie 
Florida  Indians  own  many  slaves.    Old  Micanopy  is  said  to  have  80. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

indianM*  dttU  and  korna  nmtrtitid  by  tks  Indian  ngaU,  hut  none  taket  places 
Burnings  and  murders  are  committed — Settlement  at  Jfew  River  destreyed — Rt 
markame  preservation  of  a  Mr.  Godfiej*  efawUly-^Colonel  Warren's  drfeat — ^wamp 
fight — Destruction  of  Jfew  Smyma-^Defeat  and  death  of  Major  Dads,  wUk  tie 
destruction  of  nearly  his  vhole  party — Ftsit  to  his  battle-groumd. 

F&OM  April  until  harvest  time,  preparations  had  gone  on  among  the  Indians, 
and  they  only  waited  for  the  whites  to  begin  to  compel  a  removal,  when  the 
blow  should  be  struck.  The  time  allowed  them  over  and  above  the  three 
years,  to  prepare  for  their  journey  to  the  prairies  of  the  Arkansaw,  was  spent 
m  making  ready  to  resist  at  the  termination  of  iL 

As  earfy,  however,  as  the  19  June,  1835,  a  serious  afiray  took  place  between 
some  whites  and  Indians,  at  a  place  called  Hogtown,  not  far  firom  Mickasauky 
in  which  the  former  were  altogether  the  aggressors.  The  Indians,  about  seven 
in  number,  were  discovered  by  a  gang  of  whites,  hunting  '^  beyond  their 
bounds,"  upon  whom  they  undertook  to  inflict  corporal  punishment.  Two 
of  the  hidians  were  absent  when  the  whites  came  up  to  them,  and  they  seized 
and  disarmed  them,  and  then  be^an  to  whip  them  with  cowhide  whins. 
They  had  whipped  four,  and  were  m  the  act  of  whipping  the  fifth,  when  the 
other  two  Indians  came  up.  On  seeing  what  was  going  on,  they  raised  the 
war-whoop  and  fired  upon  the  whites,  but  whether  Uiey  received  any  injury, 
we  are  not  told ;  but  thev  immediately  returned  the  fire,  and  killed  bo*h  the 
Indians.  When  General  Thompson  was  made  acquainted  with  the  afiair,  he 
summoned  the  chieis  together,  and  stated  the  facts  to  them,  and  they 
disclaimed  all  knowledge  of  it,  and,  it  is  said,  a^ed  to  deliver  the  offenders 
into  the  hands  of  the  whites,  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  their  laws. 
This  must  be  taken  as  the  story  of  the  whites ;  for  in  this  case  they,  and  not 
the  Indians,  were  the  *<  ofiendere."  It  was  altogether  a  singular  report,  that 
afler  the  Indians  had  all  been  whipped  and  kill^,  they  should  be  required  to 
five  up  the  offenders  ;  but  such  was  stated  to  be  the  tact,  and  I  know  not  that 
It  has  been  contradicted. 

Frequent  si^ns  of  uneasiness  had  been  manifested  during  the  summer 
among  the  Indians,  some  of  whom  could  not  be  restrained  from  acts  of  vio- 
lence oy  the  chiefs,  although,  it  is  pretty  evident,  such  acts  were  against  their 
advice.  A  mail-carrier  was  killed  and  robbed  between  St.  Augustine  and 
Camp  Kinff,  and  two  or  three  houses  had  from  time  to  time  been  broken 
open  in  dinerent  places ;  but  it  is  not  impossible  but  that  these  acts  might 
have  been  committed  by  other  people  than  Indians.  However,  the  Indians 
were  mistrusted,  and  not  only  mistrusted,  but  reported  as  the  perpetrators ; 
and  whether  they  were  or  not  is  but  of  small  moment,  as  affairs  turned  ouL 

Things  remained  in  this  state  until  December  following,  when  the  Indian 
agent  notified  such  of  the  Indians  as  he  was  able,  that  their  time  had  expired, 
and  that  tliey  must  forthwith  prepare  for  their  journey  over  the  Mississippi, 
and  to  that  end  must  bring  in  their  cattle  and  horses  according  to  the  terms 
of  the  treaty.  And  so  confident  was  he  that  they  would  be  brought  in,  that 
be  had  advertised  them  for  sale,  and  the  1st  and  15th  of  the  monm  were  the 
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days  in  which  the  sales  were  to  be  made.  The  appointed  days  paased,  and  no 
Indians  appeared ;  and  it  was  immediately  discorered  that  they  had  sent  their 
women  and  children  into  the  interior,  and  the  warrion  were  marching  from 
place  to  place  with  arms  in  their  hands,  ready  to  strike. 

Consternation  and  dismay  was  depicted  on  the  countenances  of  the  bor- 
dering whites,  and  they  began  to  fly  trom  their  dwellings,  which  were  imme- 
diately destroyed  by  the  Indians.  One  of  the  first  places  attacked  was  the 
plantation  of  Ca{>tain  PrUst^  the  buildings  on  which  were  burned.  Small 
compaiiies  of  whites  were  immediately  oigimized  for  scouring  the  countiy. 
One  of  these  was  fired  upon  by  some  Indiims  in  ambush,  who  wounded  two^ 
one  supposed  mortally,  and  a  son  of  Cf^tain  Priut  had  his  horse  killed  under 
him.  Soon  after,  as  30  or  40  men  were  at  work  getting  out  ship-timber  on 
Drayton's  Island,  in  Lake  Georse,  they  were  fired  upon  and  driven  from  the 
place.  None  were  wounded,  although  the  bullets  passed  through  the  clothes 
of  some  of  them. 

On  the  5th  of  Jan.  1896,  a  small  party,  supposed  to  be  about  90,  of  Indians 
struck  a  fatal  blow  on  a  poor  family  at  New  River,  which  is  about  23  miles 
to  the  north  of  Cape  Florida.  It  was  the  fiunily  of  the  light-house  keeper  of 
this  pla'*«,  named  Cooky.  And  what  renders  the  case  peculiarly  a^igravatkig 
is,  that  this  fiunily,  like  that  of  Clark,  at  Eel  River  near  Plimoutb,  m  PhU^^9 
war^  were,  and  had  always  been,  on  terms  of  great  intimacy  with  the  very 
Indians  who  destroyed  them.  •  Mr.  CooUy,  being  absent  when  the  attack  was 
made,  escaped  the  butchery.  The  numfiN&r  murdered  was  six,  one  of  whom 
was  a  man  named  FlvnUm,  from  Cecil  county,  Mainland,  who  bad  been  hired 
as  a  family  teacher,  his  mother,  wife,  and  three  children.  FUnUm  he  found 
shockingly  mutilated,  apparently  with  an  axe ;  his  two  <^er  children  were 
lying  near  him  shot  through  the  heart,  with  the  books  they  were  using  at  the 
tune  they  were  murderra  by  their  sides;  fit>nl  which  circumstance  it  is 
evident  they  met  death  at  the  same  moment  they  knew  of  the  vicinitv  of  the 
foe.  His  wife,  with  the  other  child  at  her  breast,  he  found  about  100  yards 
firom  the  others,  both  apparently  killed  by  the  same  bullet  Mrs.  CooUy  had 
formerly  been  a  captive  amonff  the  Indians,  understood  their  language,  as  did 
one  of  the  children,  a  boy,  and  both  were  much  liked  by  them. 

Here  the  Indians  found  a  rich  booty.  They  carried  ofi^  about  12  barrels  of 
provisions,  30  hogs,  3  -horses,  480  dollars  in  silver,  one  keg  of  powder,  above 
jSiOO  pounds  of  lead,  and  700  dollars  worth  of  dry  goods. 

A  family  of  several  persons  in  the  neighborhood  of  CooU^s,  witnessed  the 
murder,  and  barely  made  their  escape.  Also  another,  that  of  the  widow  Big' 
^ ;  herself,  two  daughters  and  a  son ;  these  escaped  by  flight  to  Cape  Florida. 
Here  were  soon  gathered  about  60  persons,  who  had  escaped  firom  along  the 
coast,  and  not  being  able  to  subsist  long  for  want  of  provisions,  made  a  signal 
of  distress,  and  were  soon  discovered  by  a  vessel,  which  took  them  to  St. 
Augustine. 

There  was,  among  the  fiimilies  who  fled  to  save  their  lives  about  this  time, 
one,  very  remarkably  preserved.  The  fiimily  of  Thomas  Godfrtyy  viz.  his 
wife  and  four  female  children,  having  (escaped  to  a  swamp  unobserved,  were 
relieved  by  a  negro,  about  the  end  of  me  fourth  day.  This  man  was  drawn  to 
the  spot  by  the  moans  of  one  of  the  children,  whose  poor  fiunisbed  mother 
could  no  longer  give  it  its  usual  support  at  the  breast.  This  negro  belonged 
to  the  hostile  Indians,  and  came  uoon  these  sufferers  with  an  uplifted  axe ; 
but  when  he  saw  the  children  in  their  distress,  his  arm  was  unnerved  by  the 
recollection  that  his  ovm  children  were  then  in  the  power  of  the  whites.  He 
therefore  came  to  the  humane  resolution  of  setting  them  at  liberty,  which 
could  not  be  done,  without  great  hazard,  for  the  Indians  were  yet  in  posses- 
sion of  all  the  adjacent  country ;  but  he  directed  them  to  remain  as  quiet  as 
possible  until  night,  when  he  would  bring  them  something  to  eaL  This  he 
did,  and  also  brought  them  blankets  to  sleep  upon.  The  next  day  a  company 
of  mounted  whites  dispersed  the  Indians,  and  the  negro  conveyed  Mrs. 
Godfrey  and  her  children  in  sight  of  them,  and  then  made  his  escape.  The 
husband  of  Mrs.  Godfrty  had  some  time  before  been  ordered  out  in  defence 
9f  the  country. 

Nothing  but  devastations  of  the  most  alarming  and  destructive  character 
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Boem  to  have  occurred  in  the  region  of  East  Florida,  so  lonff  as  there  ^ 
a  place  lefl,  which  was  not  strong  enough  to  withstand  an  attacL 

About  the  18  of  December,  Colonel  fVdrreny  at  the  head  of  a  snudl  detach- 
ment of  his  regiment,  was  ordered  to  convoy  a  train  of  wagons  loaded  with 
provisions  and  munitions  from  St  Augustine  to  the  main  bod^,  which  was 
encamped  at  Fort  Groom,  near  JiiKeanojn(*8  town.  While  on  then**  march  they 
were  attacked  by  a  superior  force  of  Indians,  who  killed  8  or  10  of  them,  and 
put  the  rest  to  flight,  almost  in  sight  of  the  force  the^  were  sent  to  relieve. 
All  the  wagons  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians,  which,  after  taking  from 
them  what  they  desired,  broke  them  up  and  burnt  diem. 

On  the  20  of  December,  as  General  CaUj  with  the  Middle  Florida  troaps^ 
was  marching  for  Fort  Draine,  his  advanced  guard  discovered  a  house  on  fire 
near  Micanopy,  and  a  trail  of  Indians  was  discovered  leading  to  a  pond,  which 
was  full  of  bushes  and  logs.  This  pond  the  whites  nearly  encircled,  and 
although  at  first  no  Indians  were  seen,  yet  the  flashes  of  their  guns  soon 
pointed  out  tlieir  hiding-places,  and  considerable  firing  ensued  on  both  sides ; 
iMit  the  fire  of  the  Indians  was  soon  silenced,  and  on  searching  the  bog  four 
Indians  were  found  dead,  but  all  the  others,  if  there  were  any  more,  had 
effected  their  escape.  In  this  swamp  fight,  three  whites  were  badly  wounded, 
and  one  killed. 

On  the  26  of  December,  a  band  of  about  100  Indians,  under  a  chief  named 
Philip,  and  a  number  of  Indian  negroes,  made  an  attack  on  New  Smyrna,  to 
the  south  of  Mosquito  Inlet,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Peninsula,  where  they 
found  nothing  to  obstruct  their  ravages.  They  began  with  the  house  of  Mr. 
Dunham^  which  when  they  had  plundered,  <<  parties  of  them  scattered  about 
the  neiehboring  plantations  of  Vruger,  Dqteysier^  and  Hunter.  The  Indian 
negro,  John  Cttsar,  endeavored  to  decoy  Mr.  Hunter  from  his  house,  on  pre- 
tence of  selling  him  cattle  and  horses ;  he,  however,  having  heard  by  his 
negroes  that  large  numbers  of  Indians  were  about,  and  in  the  aflemooD  he 
crossed  the  river  to  Colonel  DumnK^s.  The  Indians  held  possession  of  Dun- 
\am^i  house  all  day,  and  about  one  the  next  morauig  set  it  on  fire,  together 
with  all  the  out-buildings.  In  the  course  of  the  27,  they  burned  and  destroyed 
all  the  buildings  on  Crvger's  and  Dtpeysta^n  plantations  except  a  corn-house, 
and,  on  Hunt^g,  all  except  a  corn-house.  They  now  crossea  oyer  the  river 
to  Colonel  Dummifi  house,  and  after  destroying  every  thing  in  it,  set  that  on 
^rej  but  from  some  cause  the  fire  did  not  bum  it  They  next  burat  the  house 
of  Mr.  Ratdiff,  a  litde  to  the  north  of  Colonel  DummePs^  and  broke  and 
destroyed  the  lantern  and  every  thin^  belonging  to  the  light-house." 

The  war  having  now  become  senous,  and  the  Indians  no  longer  looked 
upon  as  a  despicanle  foe,  the  most  melancholy  forebodings  were  entertained 
for  the  verv  existence  of  the  strongest  places  in  Florida,  and  the  call  for 
protection  m>m  that  quarter  had  b^ome  loud  and  frequent;  but  notwith- 
standing war  had  been  expected  all  the  preceding  autumn,  no  efiectual  meas- 
ures had  been  taken  by  the  proper  authorities  to  check  the  Indians  in  such  an 
event.  There  had,  however,  late  in  December,  arrived  at  Fort  Brooke  a  small 
number  of  United  States'  troops  under  Major  I>arfe,of  the  4th  regiment  of 
infantiT,  the  official  account  of  whose  operations  and  defeat,  I  give  as  follows, 
in  the  language  of  Major  BdUm.  It  should  be  observed,  that  Major  Dade  was 
detached  for  the  relief  of  General  Clinch  at  Camp  King,  who  was  supposed 
to  be  in  the  most  imminent  danger  from  the  Indians,  and  also  in  great  want 
of  supplies. 

His  despatch  was  dated  at  Fort  Brooke,  1  January,  1836,  and  proceeds  as 
follows :— "The  schooner  Motto  arrived  on  the  21  December  fitira  Key  West 
with  brevet  Major  Dade  and  his  company,  A  infimtry,  39  strong,  with  a  small 
supply  of  musket-ball  cartridges,  after  looking  in  at  several  points  between 
the  Key  and  this  place.  Being  thus  reinforced,  I  hesitated  no  longer  to  put 
Oardiner'a  company,  C  2d  artOlery,  and  Frazet's  company,  B  3d  infantry,  in 
motion  for  Fort  King,  pursuant  to  General  ClindCa  orders ;  which  movement 
had  been  ordered  on  the  16th,  and  suspended  the  same  day,  on  account  of 
intelligence  I  had  received  of  the  force  of  the  Mickasukies,  and  their  strong 
position,  near  the  forks  of  the  Wythlacoochee.  I  despatched  the  puWic 
schooner  Motto  on  23d,  with  Lieutenant  Duncan,  2d  artillery,  to  Kev  weH 
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lor  a  battery  of  two  twelye-pouDdera,  and  Ruch  stores  as  could  be  serviceable ; 
and  at  6  o'clock,  oo  24tfa,  the  companies,  Gardma'B  and  DraxUr^s,  made  fiftj 
bayonets  each,  by  details  from  those  companies  remaining  here,  and  with  one 
of  the  two  six-i)ounders  of  this  post  with  four  oxen,  I  had  ordered  to  be 
purchased,  one  liffht  wagon  and  ten  days'  provisions  were  put  in  march. 

*^Tbe  first  halt  of  this  command  was  at  Little  HiJlsboro'  River,  seven 
miles  from  tiiis  post,  the  bridge  of  which  I  had  reconnoitred  by  Indians  of 
JEmathla^s  band  the  day  before.  From  this  I  heard  from  Maj.  Dade  pressing 
me  to  forward  the  six-pounder,  by  all  means,  it  having  been  left  by  the  failure 
of  the  team  four  miles  out.  I  accordingly  ordered  the  purchase  of  three 
horses  and  harness,  and  it  joined  the  column  at  nine  that  night  On  the 
night  of  the  24th,  I  heard  that  the  transport  with  Mai.  MotaUford  and  com- 
pany, lonff  and  anxiously  expected,  was  m  the  bay.  1  sent  at  one  o'clock  a 
letter  to  him,  ^received  at  day-light)  by  an  Indian  express,  urging  him  on. 
He  landed  witn  his  strong  company  on  the  25th  about  noon,  and  biformed 
me  that  htgaUn  company,  under  Lieut  GroyMm,  nearly  full,  must  be 
near  at  hand.  Of  this  Maj.  Dadt  was  informed  by  a  gallant  volunteer, 
JeweU,  C  company,  2d  artillery,  who  had  left  the  detachment  with  the  news 
of  the  burning  of  Big  Hillsboro'  brid^,  near  which  Maj.  />.  had  halted  the 
second  day,  25th.  1  also  informed  lum  that  I  was  using  eveir  exertion  to 
{>ush  on  about  thirteen  hundred  rations  on  pack-horses,  with  what  ammuni- 
tion could  be  spared.  A  duplicate  of  this  was  sent  the  next  day  bv  a  younff 
Indian,  who  became  lame  and  could  not  overtake  the  column,  ana  returned 
with  his  letters.  Pr.  JeuM  joined  Maj.  Dade  about  11  o'clock  on  the  night  of 
the  25ih. 

''In  the  chain  of  events^  it  is  proper  that  I#should  mention,  that  three 
Tallahassee  Indians  came  in  on  the  evening  of  the  22d,  and  caused  great 
excitement  in  AoUue  Enudhla^i  camp.  They  brought  a  talk  of  Inieanopas 
of  a  pacific  or  neutral  character,  or  they  anected  it ;  but  I  believe  not  dis- 
tincdy,  until  after  I  had  made  them  prisoners,  while  in  full  council  with 
EmcihkCs  warriors,  which  step  I  considered  imperative,  if  they  were  spies^ 
and  as  much  so  if  they  were  charged  with  any  proposidons  likely  to  detach  the 
chiefs  from  the  treaty ;  or  indeed  by  an  act  of  selt-devotion,  to  take  the  scalps 
of  EmeMoy  Black  Dtrij  and  Big  Wwrriot^  faithful  chiefs,  who  have  been 
hunted  in  this  wav  since  the  scalping  of  Charles  EmaOdcL  In  a  council  with 
Emaihla  that  night,  Maj.  Dade  expressed  every  confidence  in  Indian  charac- 
ter ;  and  particuhrly  upon  the  salutary  influence  of  Abraham  upon  Micanopa. 
On  reflection  I  detained  two  ot  the  imprisoned  Tallahassees,  as  hostages,  and 
sent  the  youngest  and  best  nmner  with  letters  to  General  CUnch^  and  General 
Huimpwmy  via  bdeanopa^  as  I  could  do  no  better,  and  of  course,  through 
Abraham^  s  lands. 

''These  letters  of  course  involved  many  details;  but  numbers  and  other 
fiictB,  to  guard  against  treachery,  were  suited  in  French.  The  runner  returned 
two  days  beyond  his  time,  with  a  message  from  Abraham  and  Broken  SUeks^ 
stating  my  talk  was  good,  and  that  I  might  expect  him  on  the  30th,  This  we 
freely  rendered  that  he  would  be  at  me  attack  fixed  for  Christmas  week. 
A  negro,  his  indmate,  named  Harrys  controls  the  Pea  Creek  band  of  about  a 
hundred  warriors,  fort^  miles  south-east  of  us,  who  have  done  most  of  the 
mischief^  and  keep  this  post  constantly  obeerved,  land  communicate  with  the 
Mickasukians  at  Wythlacoochee  by  means  of  powerful  bands  of  Eufollahs 
and  Alafiers,  under  LUtU  Qoud^  and  the  AlUgator.  In  tracing  Maj.  Dadt^i 
movements,  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  he  made  on  the  26th  six 
miles^  27th  to  Big  Wythlacoochee ;  on  the  fifth  day,  28th,  to  the  battle-ground^ 
sixty-five  miles. 

"nere  it  may  be  proper  to  state  that  Maj.  MatmyMPa  comnoand  was  ready 
to  move  on  the  26tn,  but  the  transport,  in  which  was  a  company  of  the  2d 
artillery  under  Lieut  Chrayson^  imfortunately  entered  the  wrong  bay,  and 
got  into  shoal  water,  and  was  not  seen,  or  certainly  heard  o(  till  the  morning 
of  tlie  28th  of  December,  when,  by  sending  a  party  with  a  flag  os  a  sigua^ 
Lieut  Grayson  was  put  in  possession  of  instructions,  and  lan<lcd  liis 
company  at  a  point  four  miles  west  of  us,  on  the  east  side  of  Tain|)a  Bay 
(proper)  and  jomed  at  sunset  that  evening;  his  transport  did  not  get  round  to 
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land  bis  baggage  till  the  90th ;  so  long  an  intenral  as  to  pat  all  hope  of  jane- 
tion  out  of  the  question,  and  Mig.  MounifortPs  baggage  was  unladed. 

**•  Now  it  becomes  my  raelanohol^  duty  to  proceed  to  the  catastrophe  of  this 
fated  bandy  an  elite  of  energy,  patnotism,  muitary  skill,  and  coumge.  On  tbe 
29th,  in  the  afternoon,  a  man  of  my  company,  John  Thomas^  and  tomporarily 
transferred  to  C  company,  second  artillery,  came  in,  and  yesterday  P^.  Ransmn 
CUark^  of  same  company,  with  four  wounds  very  severe,  and  stated,  that  an 
action  took  place  on  the  28tb,  commencing  about  10  o'clock,  in  which  every 
officer  fell,  and  nearly  everv  man.  The  command  entrenched  every  night, 
and  about  four  miles  from  the  halt,  were  attacked,  and  received  at  Imt  fifteen 
rounds  before  an  Indian  was  seen.  Maj.  Dadt  and  his  horse  were  both  killed 
on  the  first  onset,  and  the  interpreter,  ^Louia.^  Lieut.  Muti^  thurd  artillery, 
received  his  mortal  wound  the  first  fire,  and  afterwards  received  several  other 
wounds.  Lieut.  Batmrer^  third  artillery,  was  not  wounded  tiU  after  the 
second  attack ;  and,  at  die  latter  part  of  that,  he  was  wounded  several  times 
before  he  was  tomahawked.  Capt  Gortmier,  second  artillery,  v?aa  not 
wounded  until  the  second  attack,  and  at  the  last  part  of  it  Mr.  Baaenger, 
after  Capt.  Cknrdiner  was  killed,  remarked,  ^  I  am  the  only  ofiicer  left ;  and, 
boys,  we  will  do  the  best  we  can."  Lieut  JSeow,  thbd  artillery,  had  both 
arms  broken  the  first  shot ;  was  unable  to  act,  and  was  tomahawked  the  latter 
part  of  the  second  attack,  by  a  ne^.  Lieut  Hendermm  had  his  left  arm 
broken  the  first  fire,  and  after  that,  with  a  musket,  fired  at  least  thirty  or  forty 
shot  Dr.  GaUin  was  not  killed  until  after  the  second  atteck,  nor  was  he 
wounded;  he  placed  himself  behind  the  breastwork,  and  with  two  double- 
iwrrelled  ^ns,  said,  <*  he  had  four  barrels  for  them."  Capt  Fraxier  fell  early 
an  the  action  with  the  adi^mced  guard,  as  a  man  of  his  company,  B  third 
iartilleiy,  who  came  in  this  morning,  wounded,  reports. 

**On  the  attack  they  were  in  column  of  route,  and.  after  receiving  a  heavy 
fire  from  the  unseen  enemy,  they  then  rose  up  in  such  a  swarm,  that  the 
j^round,  covered,  as  was  thought,  by  light  infantry  extension,  showed  the 
Indians  between  the  files.  Muskete  were  clubbed,  knives  and  bayonets  used, 
and  parties  were  clenched;  in  the  second  attack,  our  own  men's  muskets 
from  the  dead  and  wounded,  were  used  against  them ;  a  cross-fire  cut  down 
a  succession  of  artillerists  at  the  fence,  from  which  forty-nine  rounds  were 
fired ;  the  ffun-carriages  were  burnt,  and  the  guns  sunk  in  a  pond ;  a  war- 
dance  was  held  on  the  ground.  Many  negroes  were  in  the  field,  but  no  scalps 
were  taken  by  the  Indians ;  but  the  negroes,  with  hellish  cruelty,  pierced  the 
Chroats  of  all,  whose  loud  cries  and  groans  showed  the  power  of  life  to  be 
jret  strong.  The  survivors  were  preserved  by  imitating  death,  excepting 
ThomaSy  who  was  partly  stifled,  and  bought  his  life  for  six  dollars,  and  in  his 
enemy  recognized  an  Lidian  whose  axe  he  had  helved  a  few  days  before  at 
this  post  About  one  hundred  Indians  were  well  motmted,  naked,-  and 
painted.  The  hist  man  who  came  in  brought  a  note  from  Capt  lYazier, 
addressed  to  Maj.  Mouniford,  which  was  fastened  in  a  cleft  stick,  and  stuck  in 
a  creek,  dated,  as  is  suppofiKdd,  on  27th,  stating  that  they  were  beset  every 
night,  and  pushing  on. 

F.  a  BuTOir,  CcpL  2d  AiUltryP 

8uch  was  the  fiite  of  Major  Dadt  and  his  gallant  companions.  Osceola  was 
present,  as  was  the  old  chief  Mcanowf.  Of  the  latter,  it  is  said)  he  had,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  troubles,  avowed  that  ht  toovdd  neUher  leave  fUs  coutUryt 
nor  would  he  Jight ;  but  when  the  force  under  Major  Dade  approached  his 
town,  he  altered  his  resolution,  seized  his  rifle,  and  shot  that  officer. 

Tbe  situation  of  affairs,  at  this  period  cannot  better  be  described  than  in  the 
language  of  a  gentleman  attached  to  Major  Movrntford^s  command,  stationed  at 
Fort  BnK>ke,  and  is  contained  in  a  letter,  dated  on  tbe  first  day  of  the  year : — 
•*  We  are,"  says  he,  **  really  in  the  theatre  of  war  of  the  most  horrible  kind. 
We  arrived  here  on  Christmas  day,  and  found  the  inhabitants  flying  in  from  all 
quarters  to  camp.  Mujor  Dade^  with  seven  officers  and  110  men,  started  tlie 
day  befoi-e  we  arrived,  for  Foit  King.  We  were  all  prepared  to  overtake 
th<;m  the  next  day,  and  were  upon  the  eve  of  departure,  when  an  mtervention 
of  circumstances  deferred  it  for  one  day ;  and,  in  the  course  of  that  day,  tlux^e 
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soldien,  hoiribly  mangled,  came  into  camp,  and  brought  the  melancholy  tid- 
ings that  Maior  DouU  and  every  officer  and  man,  except  themselves,  were 
murdered  and  terribly  mangled.  We  are  at  work,  night  and  day,  entrenchinff 
ourselves  in  every  possible  manner.  We  expect  every  moment  to  be  attackec^ 
as  the  savages  have  sworn  we  should  all  be  massacred  before  the  6th  of  Jan- 
uary. We  are  only  about  200  strong,  with  officers  and  men,  and  about  50 
citizens,  and  100  friendly  Indians,  under  their  chief,  EUuk  BvrL  The  savages 
are  said  to  number  4000.'' 

After  the  arrival  of  General  Gaines  in  Florida,  he  ordered  a  detachment, 
under  Captain  HUekcock,  to  visit  the  battle-ground  of  Major  Dade,  And  when 
be  had  performed  his  orders,  he  gave  the  following  report  of  that  distressing 
spectacle.  His  report  is  dated  <<  Fort  King,  Florida,  Feb.  22,  1896,"  and  is 
addressed  to  General  Gcdnes,  as  follows: — ^*< Agreeably  to  your  directions,  I 
observed  the  battle-ground,  six  or  seven  miles  north  of  the  Ouithleoooche  river, 
where  Major  Dade  and  his  command  were  destroyed  by  the  Seminole  Indians, 
on  the  28  Dec.  last,  and  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report : — 

^  The  force  under  your  command,  which  arrived  at  this  post  to*day  from 
Tampa  B^,  encamped,  on  the  night  of  the  19th  inst,  on  the  ground  occupied 
by  Major  Dade  on  the  night  of  the  27th  of  December.  He  and  his  party  were 
destroyed  on  the  morning  of  the  28th  December,  about  four  miles  in  advance 
of  that  nosition.  He  was  advancing  towards  this  post,  and  was  attacked  from 
the  nortn,  so  that  on  the  20th  instant  we  came  on  the  rear  of  his  battle-ground, 
about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Our  advanced  guard  had  passed  the 
ground  without  halting,  when  the  Genera]  and  his  staff  came  upon  one  of  the 
most  appalling  scenes  that  can  be  imagined.  We  first  saw  some  broken  and 
scattered  boxes ;  then  a  cart,  the  two  oxen  of  which  were  Iving  dead,  as  if 
they  had  &llen  asleep,  their  yokes  still  on  them ;  a  little  to  the  right,  one  or 
two  horses  were  seen.  We  then  came  to  a  small  enclosure,  made  by  felling 
trees  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a  triangular  breastworic  for  defence.  With- 
in the  triangle,  along  the  north  and  west  faces  of  it,  were  about. thirty  bodies^ 
mostly  mere  skeletons,  although  much  of  the  clothing  was  left  upon  them. 
These  were  lying,  almost  every  one  of  them,  in  precisely  the  position  they 
must  have  occupied  during  the  fight, — their  heads  next  to  the  logs  over  which 
they  had  delivered  their  f&e,  and  their  bodies  stretched,  yrith  striking  regular* 
ity,  parallel  to  each  other.  Hiey  had  evidently  been  shot  dead  at  their  posts, 
and  the  Indians  had  not  disturbed  them,  except  by  taking  the  scalps  of  most 
of  them.  Passing  this  little  breastwork,  we  found  other  bodies  along  the 
road,  and  by  the  side  of  the  road,  generally  behind  trees,  which  bad  been 
resorted  to  for  covers  from  the  enemy's  &re.  Advancing  about  two  hundred 
yards  further,  we  found  a  cluster  of  bodies  in  the  middle  of  the  road.  These 
were  evidently  the  advanced  ffuard,  in  the  rear  of  which  was  the  body  of 
Major  Dade^  and,  to  the  right,  mat  of  C^pt  Draser. 

*^  These  were  all  doubtless  shot  dovm  on  the  first  fire  of  the  Indians,  except, 
perhaps,  Capt  Fraser^  who  must,  however,  have  fallen  very  early  in  the  light 
Those  in  the  road,  and  by  the  trees,  fell  during  the  first  attack.  It  was  during 
a  cessation  of  the  ^re^  that  the  little  band  still  remaining,  about  thirty  in  num- 
ber, threw  up  the  triangular  breastwork,  which,  from  the  haste  with  which  it 
was  constructed,  was  necessarily  defective,  and  could  not  protect  the  men  in 
the  second  attack. 

**  We  had  with  us  many  of  the  personal  friends  of  the  officers  of  Major 
Dad^s  command ;  and  it  is  ffratifying  to  be  able  to  state,  that  every  officer  was 
identified  by  undoubted  evidence.  They  were  buried,  and  the  cannon,  a  six- 
pounder,  that  the  Indians  had  thrown  into  a  swamp,  was  recovered,  and  placed 
vertically  at  the  head  of  the  grave,  where,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  it  will  long  remain. 
The  bodies  of  the  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates  w^^  buri^  in  two 
graves ;  and  it  was  found  that  every  man  was  accx)unted  for.  The  command 
was  composed  of  eight  officers,  and  one  hundred  and  two  non-commissioned 
officers  and  privates.  The  bodies  of  eight  officers  and  ninety-eight  men  were 
interred, — ^fmir  men  having  escaped,  three  of  whom  reached  Tampa  Bay ;  the 
fourth  was  killed  the  day  fSler  the  battle. 

"  It  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  the  attack  was  not  made  from  a  ham- 
mock, butin  a  thinly-wooded  country ;  the  Indians  being  concealed  by  palmetto 
and  grass,  which  has  since  been  burned. 
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■*The  two  companiefl  were  Capt  Erater't^  of  the  3d  artOlery,  and  Ciapt 
Gardiner*8j  of  the  3d  artilleiy.  The  officers  were  Major  ZInfe,  of  the  4th 
infantry,  Capta.  Ihaer  and  CkardmiTf  second  Lieutenant  Botiiufer,  breret  second 
Lieut  jR.  Htndenon^  Mudge  [late  of  Boston]  and  JKeaif,  ofthe  artilleiy,  and 
Dr.  J.  &  Gatftn." 

From  a  comparison  of  the  above  report  with  the  official  account  belbre 
ffiven,  of  Captain  Bdton,  nearly  every  thing  concerning  this  signally  great 
disaster  is  learned ;  but  from  the  report  ofthe  three  men  Uiat  had  the  singular 
fortune  to  escape,  many  mcidents  have,  from  tune  to  time,  been  gathered,  and 
communicated  through  the  newspapers.  In  fact,  until  the  late  visit  to  the 
battle-ground,  no  other  account,  but  such  as  could  be  gathered  from  the  three 
poor  half-murdered  soldiers,  emdd  be  obtained ;  and  yet  it  tq>pears  that  they 
gave  the  facts  as  they  reslly  were.  They  all  came  in  separately,  sorely 
wounded,— one  of  them  with  no  less  than  eight  wounds.  He  was  supposed  to 
be  dead,  and  was  thrown  promiscuously  into  a  heap  of  ^e  slain,  about  which  a 
dance  was  held  by  the  Inoians,  before  leaving  the  ground.  This  man  crawled 
away  in  the  following  night,  and  thus  eflfected  his  escape. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Cf  the  prineipal  ehitft  and  war  Uadtr$  of  tk»  Ssmuiiylef— OtcxoLA — ^MicAitopr — 
Jumper — Massacre  of  General  Thompson  and  others  at  Fori  Kmg — ^Battle  op 
THP  OuiTHLEcoocHE — Fight  nsoT  Wctumka — Oreat  distress  of  the  country — Action 
of  Congress  upon  it — BattU  at  Musfttito — Many  Creehs  join  the  SoaUnoUs — Fight 
on  ths  9uanu  River. 

Thers  has  been  occasion  already  pretty  folly  to  flketch  Lie  character  of  the 
chief  generallv  called  Pawdl  by  the  whites,  but  whose  real  name  is  Osceola, 
or  Oseola.  lliis  chief  has  shown  himself  to  be,  thus  far,  equal  to  the  desperate 
cause  in  which  he  is  engaged.  We,  at  a  distance  from  the  Indians,  marvel 
that  they  should  be  so  short-sighted  as  not  to  see  that  to  wage  a  war  is  only  to 
hasten  their  ruin ;  but,  when  we  thus  reflect,  we  do  not  consider  the  scanty 
information  which  the  Indians  have  of  the  real  strength  of  the  whites.  Our 
means  of  getting  a  knowledae  ofthe  Indians,  is  incalculably  greater  than  theirs 
is  of  getting  a  knowledge  of  us.  Thev  cannot  read,  neither  can  they  converse 
(or  but  very  fow  of  them)  with  intelligent  white  men ;  therefore,  that  they 
know  much  less  of  us  than  we  do  of  them,  must  be  very  appsrent  They 
know  nothine  of  geography.  If  an  Indian,  in  the  interior  of  Floridi^  should 
be  told  that  New  En^and  was  a  great  place,  without  considerable  trouble  he 
could  not  be  made  to  understand  whether  it  were  a  great  town,  as  large  as  a 
villofie  of  50  wigwams  in  his  own  country,  or  as  large  as  the  whole  of  rlorida. 
We  Team  every  thing  of  this  nature  by  comparison ;  and  how  shall  the  Indian 
comprehend  our  terms,  but  by  comparing  them  with  his  own  ?  Hence  it  is 
owmg,  mainly,  to  the  unavoidable  ignorance  of  the  Indians  of  our  actual  con- 
dition, that  induces  them  to  hazard  a  war  with  us.  I  know,  from  the  best 
authority,  that  the  western  Indians,  previous  to  BZodb  Howies  war,  were  gen- 
erally of  the  opinion  that  they  were  far  more  numerous  than  the  whites ;  and 
when  a  trader  told  them  they  certainly  were  not,  they  laughed  at  him  with 
scornful  gesturea  We  have  no  reason  to  believe  the  Florida  Indians  any 
better  informed ;  and,  besides,  they  are  cheated  and  baffled  so  often  by  knaves 
who  go  among  them  for  that  purpose,  that  they  imagine  all  the  whites  to  be 
of  the  same  character,  and  they  cannot  tell  whether  a  talk  really  comes  from 
their  great  father,  the  president,  or  whether  some  imnostor  be  cheatuig  them 
with  one  of  his  own,  to  get  their  lands  for  his  nartictuar  benefit 

With  this  view  of  the  case  before  us,  it  will  not  appear  altogether  unac- 
'^ountable  that  a  daring  chief^  like  Osceola,  should  engaf^  in  a  war.  He  is  said 
not  to  be  a  chief  by  buth,  but  has  raised  himself  by  his  courage  and  peculiar 
abilities  to  that  station.    His  fother  is  said  to  have  been  an  Englishman,  and 
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hki  mother  a  Creek  woman.  He  belongs  to  the  Red  Stick  tribe.  In  person 
he  is  slender,  but  well  formed,  muscular,  and  capable  of  enduring  great 
fitigue ;  is  an  excellent  tactician,  and  an  admirer  of  order  .and  discipline.  He 
would  frequendy  practise  military  mancBUvres  with  the, whites,  and  none  of 
them,  it  was  observed,  could  excel  him.  His  complexion  is  rather  light,  deep 
restless  eyes,  clear  and  shrill  voice,  and  not  more  than  about  35  ^ears  of  age. 
He  is  said  to  have  conducted  in  person  eveir  important  action  trom  the  time 
of  fVairefCs  defeat  to  the  battle  of  the  Ouithlecoochee.  General  ThompMon 
imprisoned  him,  as  we  have  before  related;  because  he  would  not  acknowl- 
edge his  authority,  and  for  asserting  that  the  countiy  was  the  Indians',  **  that 
they  wanted  no  agent,  and  that  he  had  better  take  care  of  himselfl'' 

Of  old  Micanopy  as  well  as  Osceola  I  have  ahvady  had  occasion  to  speak. 
He  was  said  to  have  joined  the  latter  with  500  men :  he  is  a  short,  thick-sety 
<*  ugly-lookiog  Indian,  and  much  given  to  intoxication."  Jumper  is  Aficatio- 
pifs  chief  counsellor,  and  a  warrior  of  great  perseverance,  activity,  and 
courage.  We  shall  now  take  up  the  narrative  of  events  in  the  order  of  their 
occurrence,  and  the  next  of  importance  was  the  massacre  near  Camp  King, 
which  happened  on  the  same  day,  but  at  a  later  hour  than  the  destruction  of 
the  detachment  under  Major  Dcule. 

(hceoloy  it  will  be  remembered,  bad  been  roughly  treated  at  this  place,  not 
many  months  before,  and  had  been  by  coercion  obliged  to  comply  with  the 
demands  of  Mr.  Agent  Thompson^  about  a  removal,  &c  He  was  knovm 
afterwards  to  declare  that  Thompson  should  pay  with  his  life  for  his  conduct 
Accordingly,  with  a  small  band  of  warriors,  at  noon  day,  on  the  28  of  Decem- 
ber, he  approached  Camp  King  for  this  avowed  purpose.  Thon^^son  resided 
here,  ana  was  in  the  employ  of  the  United  States'  government,  as  agent  for 
the  removal  of  the  Seminole  Indians,  and  other  affiurs  concerning  them.  He 
was  a  man  of  considerable  consequence,  and  had  formerly,  it  is  believed, 
been  a  member  of  con^ss.  Whether  it  was  his  usual  custom  to  dine  out 
of  the  fort,  we  are  not  mformed,  but  on  this  fatal  day,  it  seems,  he,  with  nine 
other  gentlemen,  met  at  the  store  house  of  Mr.  Rogers,  which  was  but  250 
yards  from  the  fort,  and  while  seated  at  dinner  there,  they  were  attacked  by 
Osceola;  and  what  was  remarked,  at  the  time,  as  very  singular,  was,  that 
those  people  should  be  beset  and  slain,  and  all  scalped,  within  reach  of  two 
six-pouncl  cannon  then  mounted  upon  the  fort,  which  was  garrisoned  with  50 
men ;  but  such  are  the  fkcts  upon  record. 

Mr.  Rogers  was  sitting  at  the  head  of  his  table,  and  the  first  intimation  of 
the  presence  of  Indians  was  a  volley  of,  as  was  judged,  100  guns.  The  door 
of  the  house  being  open,  nothing  prevented  the  deadly  aim  of  the  foe,  who^ 
afler  the  first  discharge,  rushed  upon  the  house  with  savage  fury.  Those 
who  were  not  killed  jumped  out  of  the  windows,  on  each  side,  and  fled ;  five, 
who  ran  to  the  fort,  escaped ;  the  others,  in  running  for  a  hammock  near  by, 
were  shot  down.  The  negro  woman,  a  cook,  ran  behind  the  counter  and  hid 
behind  a  barrel.  Osceola,  at  the  head  of  his  warriors,  rushed  into  the  house, 
but  did  not  discover  her,  and  immediately  left  it  The  names  of  the  &vq  that 
were  killed,  were,  General  Thomson,  Lieutenant  GcMutonftnc  StmJth,  ErastuM 
Rogers,  sutler,  a  Mr.  Suggs  4Jid  Wtder,  Fifteen  bullets  were  found  to  have 
been  shot  through  General  Thompson,  and  16  through  Mr.  Rogers.  Their 
heads  were  scalped  all  over,  as  fiur  as  the  hair  extended. 

£loody  events  now  followed  each  other  in  quick  succession.  We  have 
seen  that  upon  the  same  day  happened  die  two  massacre  last  related,  and 
scarcely  had  the  news  of  them  ceased  vibrating  on  the  ear,  when  the  batde  of 
the  Ouithlecoochee  was  announced.  The  movements  of  General  Clinch,  in  the 
very  end  of  the  year  1835,  brought  about  this  event,  which  will  presently  be 
detailed  in  his  own  words.  He  was  lying  in  garrison  at  Fort  Drane,  a 
stockade  about  30  miles  from  Camp  Kinf.  He  lud  here  a  plantation,  upon 
which  was  a  large  crop  of  com ;  this  he  liberally  dealt  out  to  the  soldiers ; 
other  supplies  having  failed.  On  the  arrival  of  General  CaU,  an  expedition 
was  immediately  set  on  foot  for  the  head-quarters  of  the  Indians. 

As  the  narrative  of  every  transaction  is  oi'  increased  importance  and  value, 
in  proportion  to  the  means  of  knowledge  and  veracity  of  the  narrator,  we  are 
always  led  to  a  desire  to  hear  the  history  of  such  transactions  from  the  very 
S6 
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acton  in  them ;  because,  from  such  sources,  we  seldom  iail  of  arriTisg  at  the 
truth.  A  commaiMler  or  leader  in  a  battle  or  ezpedition,  if  he  would  wish  to 
misrepresent  a  transaction,  would,  in  scarce  one  time  in  a  thousand,  dare  to 
do  so;  because  all  hb  followers,  or  at  least  all  those  wronced  by  a  fiUse 
statement,  would  rise  in  evidence  against  him.  I  need  not,  however,  have 
preiaced  General  Cliuch's  ojfdd  accowd  of  the  Battle  of  Ouithlscoochex 
with  these  observations,  for,  fix>m  the  very  face  of  it,  his  aim  at  the  strictest 
Teracity  is  apparent  But  it  is  prooer  that  we  know  how  to  value  the  real 
sources  of  history ;  it  was  to  this  end  that  the  above  observations  were  made. 
1  will  now  proceed  with  General  CUnek^s  account  of  his  battle  with  Osceo^ 

*^H€ad  Quartertj  Territory  of  Borida,  Fori  Drone,  Jan.  4, 1830. 
<*  Sia — On  the  24  ultimo,  brigadier  Gren.  Cedl,  commanding  the  volunteers 
called  into  service  by  his  ezcelfoncy,  G.  i2.  Walker,  acting  governor  of  Flori- 
da, formed  a  junction  with  the  regular  troops  at  this  post,  and  informed  me 
that  bis  command  had  been  raised  to  meet  the  crisis ;  that  most  of  their  terms 
of  service  would  expire  in  a  few  days,  which  made  it  necessary  to  act 
promptly.  Two  large  detachments  were  sent  out  on  the  15th  [Dec]  to 
scour  the  country  on  our  rieht  and  left  flank.  Lieut  CoL  Fanmw,  with 
three  companies  from  Fort  King,  arrived  on  the  27th ;  and,  on  the  sSth,  the 
detachment  having  returned,  the  brigade  of  mounted  volunteers,  composed 
of  the  1st  and  2d  regiments,  comn^nded  by  Brig.  Gen.  CaU,  and  a  battalion 
of  regular  troops  commanded  by  Xieut  CoL  Fwmingy  took  up  the  line  of 
march  for  a  pomt  on  the  Ouithlecooche  river,  which  was  represented  by  our 

Slides  as  bemg  a  good  ford.  Aliout  4  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  31  st  [of 
cc]  ofler  leaving  all  our  baggage,  provisions,  &c.,  protected  by  a  guard 
commanded  bv  Lieut  Dancy,  we  pushed  on  with  a  view  of  carrying  the  ford, 
and  of  surprismff  the  main  body  of  the  Indians,  supposed  to  be  concentrated 
on  die  west  bank  of  the  river ;  but  on  reaching  it,  aiMUt  day-light,  we  found, 
instead  of  a  good  ford,  a  deep  and  rapid  stream,  and  no  means  of  croesiug, 
except  in  an  old  and  damaged  canoe.  Lieut  CoL  Fanning^  however,  soon 
succeeded  in  crossing ;  the  regular  troops  took  a  position  in  advance,  whilst 
Brig.  Gen.  Ccdl  was  actively  engaged  in  crossing  his  brigade,  and  in  having 
their  horses  swam  over  the  river.  But  before  one  half  ^d  crossed,  the  bat- 
talion of  regulars,  consisting  of  about  200  men,  were  attacked  by  the  enemy, 
who  were  strongly  posted  in  the  swamp  and  scrub,  which  extended  from  the 
river.  This  little  band,  however,  aided  by  Col.  fVarrtn,  Maj.  Cooper,  and 
Lieut  Yeoman,  with  27  volunteers,  met  the  attack  of  a  savage  enemy,  nearly 
three  times  tlieir  number,  headed  by  the  chief  Obeola,  witn  Spartan  valor. 
The  action  lasted  nearly  an  hour,  during  which  time^e  troops  made  three 
brilliant  charges  into  the  swamp  and  scrub,  and  drove  the  enemy  in  evei^ 
direction.  And  after  the  third  charge,  although  nearly  one  third  of  their 
number  had  been  cut  down,  they  were  found  sufficiently  firm  and  steady  to 
fortify  the  formation  of  a  new  line  of  battle,  which  gave  entire  protection  to 
the  flanks,  as  well  as  the  position  selected  for  recrosdng  the  troops.  Bng. 
Gren.  CaU,  after  using  every  effort  to  induce  the  volunteers  remaining  on  the 
east  bank,  when  the  action  commenced,  to  cross  tlie  river,  and  in  arranging 
the  troops  still  remaining  on  that  bank,  crossed  over  and  rendered  important 
service  by  his  coolness  and  judgment  in  arranging  part  of  his  corps  on  the 
right  of  the  regulars,  which  gave  much  stren^^  and  security  to  that  flank. 
CoL  Fanning  displayed  the  greatest  firmness  throughout  the  action,  and 
added  much  to  tne  high  reputation  long  since  established.  Captains  Drome 
and  Mellon  exhibited  great  nnivery  and  judgment,  and  likewise  added  to  the 
character  they  acquired  in  the  late  war.  Nor  was  Capt  Gates  wanting  in 
firmness.  Capt  fVm.  M,  Graham,  4th  infantry,  was  fearlessly  brave,  snd 
although  very  severely  wounded  early  in  the  engagement,  continued  to  head 
bis  company  in  the  most  gallant  manner,  until  he  received  another  severe 
wound,  when  he  was  taken  from  the  fieUL  His  brother,  Lieut  CampbtU  GrO' 
ham,  commanding  the  adjacent  company,  was  likewise  severely  wounded 
early  in  the  fight,  but  continued  with  his  men  until  another  wound  forced 
him,  from  loss  of  blood,  to  retire  from  the  field.  Lieut  MaiUand,  who  com- 
manded a  company,  contributed  much,  by  his  gallantry,  to  encourage  his  men. 
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LieiiUL  Talcoi^  Caprtm^  John  Grdhamy  Rtdgdy^  (who  yna  wounded  early  in  the 
action,)  and  Brooks,  all  displayed  good  courage  and  coolness  throughout  tlie 
action.  When  almost  every  non-commissioned  officer  and  private  exhibited 
such  firmness,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  discriminate  between  them ;  but 
the  commanding-general  cannot  withhold  his  high  approbation  of  judgment 
and  courage  displayed  l^  sergeant  Johnson  of  H  company,  third  artillery,  on 
whom  the  command  of  the  company  devolved,  after  Lieut  Graham  was 
removed  from  the  field ;  and  who,  although  severely  wounded,  continued  at 
the  head  of  Uie  company  till  tiie  action  was  over.  Also  of  sergeants  Kenton 
and  Lofton,  and  coiporal  Pagd^  4th  infantry.  Sergeants  Scqffidd  and  Potter 
D  compMDny],  2d  artillery ;  sergeant  SmiJtkj  0  company,  first  artilleiy,  and  cor 
poral  dhapin,  C  company,  3d  artillery.  Colonel  Jolvn  Warner,  commandanr 
1st  regiment  volunteers,  Maj.  Cooper,  and  Lieut  Yeoman  of  same  corps,  whc 
had  formed  on  the  left  flank,  were  all  severely  wounded,  while  leading  tlieii 
little  band  to  the  charge,  and  all  behaved  with  great  bravery,  as  well  aa 
adjutant  PkUlifS.  lieut  Col.  Mitts  displayed  great  coolness  and  judgment 
during  the  action,  and  in  recrossing  the  river  with  his  command.  Lieuts. 
SteioaH  and  Hunter  of  the  2d  regiment,  with  a  few  men  of  that  regiment,  were 
judiciously  posted  on  the  right,  and,  from  their  reputation  for  firmnesa,  would 
have  given  a  good  account  of  the  enemy,  had  he  made  his  appearance  in  that 
quarter.  Col.  ParkiU,  of  the  F.  volunteers,  who  performea  the  duties  of 
adjutant-general,  displayed  much  militarv  skill  and  the  utmost  coohiess  and 
courage  throughout  the  whole  action ;  mud  his  services  were  of  the  first 
importance.  Col.  Reid,  inspector-seneral,  displayed  much  firmness,  but  he 
had  his  horse  shot,  and  received  a  uight  wound  early  in  the  enj^o^ment,  and 
was  sent  with  orders  to  the  volunteers.  My  volunteer  aid,  Maj.  LfUe,  aud 
Maj.  Wdford,  aid  to  Brig.  Gen.  CaU,  were  near  me  throughout  the  action,  and 
displayea  the  most  intrepid  courage  and  coolness.  CoL  /.  EL  McJntosk,  one 
of  my  aids,  and  Maj.  Gamide,  aid  to  Gen.  Call,  both  displayed  much  firnmess 
and  courage,  and  were  actively  employed  on  the  left  flank.  I  also  feel  it  due 
to  Lieut  Col.  Baitey,  Capt  Scott,  and  Lieut  Cidhbert,  to  say^,  that,  although 
the  action  was  nearly  over  before  they  could  cross  the  river  with  a  few  of  the 
2d  regiment,  they  took  a  judicious  position,  and  showed  much  finnness. 
Capt  ffyatt,  of  the  same  corps,  was  entirely  employed  in  erecting  a  tempora- 
ry bridge,  and  manifested  much  firmness.  ^  Much  credit  is  also  due  to  the 
medical  department,  composed  of  Doctors  Wightman,  Hamitton,  Randolph,  and 
Bradon,  for  their  activity  and  attention  to  the  wounded. 

^  The  time  of  service  of  the  volunteers  havinff  expired,  and  most  of  them 
having  expressed  an  unwillingness  to  remain  longer  in  the  service,  it  was 
considerea  best,  aftei*  removing  the  dead  and  taking  care  of  the  wounded,  to 
return  to  this  post,  which  we  reached  on  the  2d  mstant,  without  the  least 
interruption,  and,  on  the  following  day,  the  volunteers  fit)m  Middle  Florida 
took  u^  the  line  of  March  for  Tallahassee ;  and  this  morning  those  from  East 
Florida  proceeded  to  their  respective  homes,  leaving  me  a  very  few  men  to 
guard  this  extensive  firontier.  I  am  now  fully  convinced  that  there  has  been 
a  great  defection  among  the  Florida  Lidians,  and  that  a  great  many  Creeks 
have  united  with  them ;  consequently  it  will  require  a  strong  ibrce  to  put 
them  down. 

^  I  also  have  the  honor  to  enclose  you  a  list  of  the  killed  and  wounded  of 
the  respective  regiments  and  corps.  I  am,  sir,  with  high  respect,  your  most 
obedient, 

D.  L.  Clinch, 
Brevet  B.  General  U,  5.  Army,  Commanding* 

•«<R.  Jones,  Mjtdani' General  U.  S.  Jrmy:' 

**  Return  of  the  killed  and  wounded  at  the  battle  of  the  Ouithlecooche  on 
the  31st  day  of  December,  1835. — C  company,  1st  artillery,  Capt  Gates  com- 
manding— one  artificer  killed ;  1  corporal  and  3  privates  wounded.  D  com- 
Cmy,  2d  artillery,  Capt  G.  ^Drane  commanding — 1  private  killed ;  1  second 
ieut,  1  corporal,  and  12  privates  wounded.  F  company,  2d  artillery,  bt 
Capt  Mellon  commanding — 1  artificer  killed.  C  company,  3d  artillery,  1st 
Lieut  Maitland  commanding — 1  artificer  killed,  and  7  privates  wounded.    11 
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oonipaoy,  3d  artillery,  let  lieut  C.  Oraham  commanding — 1  priirale  killed ; 
1  first  LieuL,  1  sergeant,  2  corporals,  and  12  privates  wounded. 

**  Total— -4  killed,  and  52  wounded."    How  many  of  the  wounded  died 
after  the  return  was  made  out,  I  cannot  ascertain ;  but  no  doubt  many  did,  as 
Is  always  the  case.    The  loss  of  the  Indians  is,  as  usual  on  such  occasions,* 
variously  estimated.    Some  friendly  Indians  who  came  into  Tallahassee,  said 
that  Oiceola  lost  104  men,  and  was  himself  twice  wounded  during  the  battle. 

There  were  with  General  CUnchj  as  guides  in  his  expedition,  three  or  four 
Indians  of  the  white  party,  relatives  of  the  chief,  CkarUt  Omatidoy  who  doubt- 
less rendered  eminent  service. 

Osceola  was  observed  foremost  of  all  his  men  in  this  battle,  and  was  weU 
known  to  General  Clinch  and  many  of  his  men.  He  wore  a  red  belt,  and 
three  long  feathers.  Having  taken  his  stand  behind  a  tree,  he  would  step 
boldly  out,  level  his  rifle,  and  bring  down  a  man  at  every  fire ;  nor  was  he 
dislodged  until  several  volleys  from  whole  platoons  had  been  fired  upon  him. 
The  tree  behind  which  he  stood  was  literally  cut  to  pieces.  It  is  almost  a 
wonder  that  he  had  not  now  fulfilled  the  measure  of  his  threat  made  on  a 
former  occasion,  which  was  to  kill  General  CUnch.  He  probably  tried  his 
best  to  do  it,  for  the  general  received  several  shots  through  his  clothes. 
General  Thompsmf  Chwia  OmaJOda^  and  General  Clindi  were  the  three  per- 
sons he  had  declared  venseance  against 

An  officer  in  General  iMncKa  armv  wrote  the  next  da^  after  the  battle,  to 
a  friend  in  Washington,   '^You  will  see  firom  Gen.  Clinches  official  letter, 

g'ving  an  account  of  the  batde,  that  he  says  nothing  of  himsel£  I  was  in  this 
Lttle,  and  allow  me  to  say  to  you  respecting  him,  what  I  saw  and  know  to  be 
true.  Throughout  the  engagement  he  was  in  the  hottest  of  the  fight  His 
horse  was  shot  under  him  in  two  places,  neck  and  hip.  A  ball  passed  tlirough 
his  cap,  entering  the  firont,  and  passing  out  at  the  back  part  or  the  top.  An- 
other ball  passed  through  the  sleeve  of  the  bridle-arm  of  his  coat.  This  was 
my  first  battle,  and  I  may  not  be  the  best  judge,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
man  ever  displayed  more  intrepid  courage  than  Gen.  Clinch  did  on  this 
occasion.  At  one  moment  a  little  confusion  occurred  among  the  troops,  in 
conseauence  of  some  soldiers  giving  the  word  ^  Retire  f^  The  general 
immediately  threw  himself  in  front  of  tlie  men,  and  his  horse  staggering 
under  him,  he  dismounted,  advanced  to  the  front,  and,  amidst  a  shower  of 
bullets  from  the  Indians,  said,  that  before  he  would  show  his  back  to  the 
enemy,  he  would  die  upon  the  field.  The  high  and  chivalric  bearing  of  the 
general  kindled  among  the  men  an  enthusiasm,  which,  I  believe,  was  never 
surpassed.  A  gallant  charge  followed,  which  routed  and  drove  the  enemy 
from  the  field,  and  they  did  not  again  show  themselves  We  kept  the  field 
about  three  hours,  and  then  recro«sed  the  river  in  good  order,  and  without 
disturbance." 

The  next  events  which  occurred  were  not  of  so  much  moment  as  those 
immediately  preceding  them ;  but  it  is  our  duty  to  notice  all,  which  we  will 
do  in  the  order  of  time. 

On  the  12  January,  "  Col  Parishj  at  the  head  of  200  mounted  volunteers, 
composed  of  the  companies  of  CapL.^ton,  Bellamy,  and  CcuweU^  had  «  sharp 
encounter  with  a  lai^  body  of  Indians  near  Wetumka,  in  Middle  Florida. 
The  attack  commenced  with  the  advanced  guard  under  Capt.  Bellamy^  who 
had  been  allowed  by  the  enem^  to  pass  their  main  bodv.  Col.  Parish  imme- 
diately hastened  forward  to  his  support,  when  suddenly  he  was  atuicked  on 
both  flanks  by  the  enemy  in  ambush.  The  volunteers  made  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  charge  on  horseback;  they  were  then  dismounted  and  foim^^d  in 
admimble  order.  They  then  charged  the  enemy  in  a  manner  worthy  of 
veterans.  In  the  mean  time,  Capt  Bellamy,  having  routed  the  attacking  party 
opposed  to  him,  fell  back  on  the  main  body.  The  enemy  were  soon  forced 
to  take  shelter  in  a  thicket  By  this  time,  night  coming  on,  it  was  not  thoiigLt 
prudent  to  follow  them,  where  the  localities  of  the  place  and  the  darkness 
would  have  given  them  great  advantages.  Our  men  rested  on  their  arms  in 
the  open  pine  woods,  prepared  to  renew  the  action  at  day-light ;  hut  during 
the  night  the  savages  eflected  their  retreat  Their  loss  must  have  been  con- 
siderable, as  six  dead  l)odies  were  counted  in  one  part  of  the  fi<ild  of  batde. 
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Two  days  after,  CoL  Pariah  inarched  for  Fort  King,  and  arrived  tbere  in 
safety.  He  then  proceeded  to  PowdPs  [Oaceola^s]  town,  and  destroyed  it 
Ttie  volunteers  tlien  returned  to  Fort  Drane." 

The  best  opinion  can  be  fonned  of  the  distress  of  the  people  of  Florida  at 
this  period,  from  the  sufferers  themselves,  or  those  momentarily  expecting  to 
become  such.  On  the  16  January,  a  newspaper  published  at  Tallahassee 
contained  as  follows: — ** Since  the  engagement  on  the  Wythlacoochee,  no 
intelligence  has  been  had  of  the  main  £>dv  of  the  Indians.  The  situation  of 
the  iiihabitauts  east  of  the  St  John's  and  south  of  St  Augustine,  is  truly 
deplorable.  -New  Smyrna  has  been  burnt,  and  all  the  fine  pbntations  in  that 
neighborhood  are  broken  up.  Many  of  the  nejproes  have  been  carried  off^  or 
have  joined  the  savages.  The  Indians  are  dispersed  in  small  parties,  and 
wheu  pursued  they  take  refuge  in  the  thickets,  which  abound  every  where, 
and  fight  with  desperation,  until  they  are  dead,  no  matter  by  what  numbers 
they  are  assailed.  It  is  literally  a  war  of  extermination,  and  no  hope  is 
entertained  of  putting  an  end  to  it,  but  b^  the  most  vigorous  measure&  In 
the  mean  time,  the  number  of  the  enemy  is  daily  increasmg  by  desperadoes 
from  other  tribes,  and  abecondinff  slaves.  The  Mickasooky  tribe  is  considered 
the  leading  [one]  of  the  Seminoles.  They  have  always  been  noted  as  the 
most  ruthless  and  determined  of  the  savage  race." 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed,  that  the  measure  of  the  sufferings  of  the 
Florid ians  was  yet  full,  at  this  date  of  oiu*  history,  nor  even  at  the  very  writing 
hereof^  (20  July,)  although  the  whole  coast  from  St  Augustine  to  Cape  Florida 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  Indians,  and  has  remained  so  ever  since  tlie  11  Febru- 
ary. Nevertheless,  nothing  seems  yet  to  have  occiured  sufficiently  alarming 
to  awaken  the  sympathies  of  the  heads  of  the  nation.  But  on  the  90  January, 
Mr.  fVkUe,  in  the  house  of  representatives,  asked  leave  to  introduce  the  fol- 
lowing resolution : — 

''Resolved  by  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  president  of  the  U.  States  be 
authorized  to  cause  rations  to  be  delivered  from  the  public  stores  to  the 
unfortunate  sufferers  who  have  been  driven  fiom  their  homes  by  Indian 
depredations,  until  they  can  be  re-established  in  their  possessions,  and  enabled 
to  procure  provisions  for  the  sustenance  of  themselves  and  families." 

Tiiis  resolution,  after  some  debate,  was  passed,  and  became  a  law.  The 
notice  of  this  act  of  consress  is  in  anticipation  of  the  order  of  events ;  but  one 
thing  is  certain,  that  if  I  have  noticed  congress  a  little  prematurely,  they  have 
not  committed  the  like  fault  in  noticing  the  affairs  of  Florida. 

Upon  the  17  January,  as  George  W,  RockUff  and  Jerni  Bowers,  pilots  in  the 
sloop  Pilot,  of  Mosqtito,  were  proceeding  up  Halifax  River,  and  when  nearly 
opposite  Mrs.  AadtrwiCa  plantation,  they  were  fired  upon  by  Indians,  about 
lOu  in  number,  as  they  iudged,  who  continued  their  fire  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.  They  overshot  the  men,  but  the  sail  and  rigging  of  their  vessel  was 
much  injured ;  30  bullets  havine  passed  through  the  mainsail. 

The  next  day,  18  January,  Major  P\ilman^  who  was  at  the  head  of  the 
independent  company,  styled  the  St  Au^stine  Guards,  stationed  at  Mos- 
quito, proceeded  to  Mrs.  JbuUrsov^s  plantation,  at  a  place  called  Dun  Lawton, 
about  50  miles  south  of  St  Augustine,  on  the  Halifax  River,  upon  discovery. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  whole  of  the  Mosquito  country  was  destroyed 
on  the  26  and  27  of  December,  as  we  have  before  related,  and  tlie  buildings 
oi^rs,  Anderson  were  at  that  time  burned.  While  there,  this  company,  com- 
posed o{  the  generous  and  spirited  young  men  of  St  Augustine,  joined  by  a 
few  fh>m  Mosquito,  making  about  40  men,  was  attacked  by  150  Indians,  as 
was  supposed.  Mr.  Geo,  Anderson  and  Mr.  Douglas  Diimmitf  standing  on 
guard,  saw  two  Indians  approaching,  upon  whom  they  fired,  killing  one  and 
wounding  the  other.  Dummxt  ran  to  the  fallen  Indian,  and  as  he  w;is  stooping 
over  him,  received  a  wound  in  the  back  of  the  neck.  At  the  same  moment 
the  whole  body  of  the  Indians  rushed  out  of  a  scnih,  dii^tnnt  a  little  more 
than  musket  shot,  and  commenced  a  furious  attack  upon  Major  Pti^m/TTi'yinen, 
who,  from  behind  the  fragments  and  broken  walls  of  th(^  burnt  buildings, 
gave  the  Indians  a  warm  reception  ;  and  although  but  40  in  nuitihrr,  having 
coverts  firom  which  to  fight,  and  the  Indiaus  being  in  open  sjiace,  tliey  kept 
36  • 
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tbem  at  bay  for  about  an  hour.  Dnriog  tbia  time  but  one  had  been  wounded. 
The  Indiana  now  cfaamd  them  with  auch  detennined  fury  upon  their  flaDk% 
that  they  were  obliged  to  fly  to  their  boats,  which  were  at  conadeinble 
distance  from  the  ahorei  and  were  eloaely  pursued  by  the  Indiana.  In  their 
hurry,  the  whites  rendered  all  their  guns,  but  one,  useless,  by  wetting  them, 
with  this  one,  however,  they  fired  as  oAen  as  possible,  and  pushed  off  with 
energy ;  but  the  water  beins[  shallow  for  a  great  distance,  they  were  in  the 
■KMt  unminent  danger  of  Imng  boarded  by  the  numerous  Indians ;  in  such 
event,  every  man  must  have  pensbed.  However,  they  escaped  with  19  badly 
wounded,  and  several  of  these  mortally.  One  boat  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Indians,  in  which  were  ei^t  or  ten  men,  who  all  jumped  overboard  and 
escaped,  except  one,  a  Mr.lSdward  Gwdd,  who  swam  to  Pelican  Island,  and 
was  there  left;  nor  was  it  in  the  power  of  the  others  U>  relieve  him,  they 
being  pursued  by  the  Indians  in  the  boat  which  they  had  just  taken.  He  was 
not  heard  of  afterwards,  and  was  supposed  to  have  been  drowned  next  day 
in  endeavoring  to  swim  from  the  island.  A  Mr.  Mark»  swam  to  the  opposite 
beach,  and  escaped  to  Bulowville ;  the  othen  were  taken  into  the  boats  agun. 

Great  fears  Imving,  all  along,  been  entertained  that  the  Seminoles  would 
be  aided  by  the  Creeks,  it  is  now  confidently  affirmed  that  at  least  1000  of 
them  have  gone  down  into  Florida  for  that  end. 

About  the  30  January,  Captain  Hoodet^  on  the  lower  Suanee  River,  finding 
the  opposite  side  in  possession  of  the  Indians,  crossed  over  with  nine  men  to 
attack  them.  As  they  landed,  two  of  his  men  were  shot  down ;  one  with 
nine  balls,  the  other  with  five.  With  his  remaining  men  he  charged  the 
Indians  with  great  boldness.  In  the  mean  time  his  boat  got  adrift,  and  no 
other  alternative  was  lefl  but  victory  or  death.  After  a  dose  and  deadly  con* 
test  of  some  minutes,  the  Indians  were  routed  with  severe  loss. 


CHAPTER  XL 

Coveasss  maku  an  appropriation  for  earryiug  on  the  wur^Bemarks  ia  tJki  SemaU 
of  the  United  States  on  the  war  with  the  Seminole* — Debate  in  the  house  of  rq/ro' 
sentatives  on  the  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  inhabitants  of  FUnida—sSttack  on  some 
Creeks  ai  Bryant's  Ferry — General  Gaines*s  campatgn  in  Florida — Fifhts  the 
Indians  on  the  Ouithlaeoochee — His  conference  with  Osceola — Resigns  his  com' 
mandf  and  leaves  the  conniry^Captain  AUison'i  skirmish-^Tke  chief  Ovchbk 
BiLLT  kUled—Siegre  of  Camp  McLemore^Great  sufferings  of  its  garrison^DeUp- 
ared  by  Captain  Aead~7%«  chief  Mad  Wolf  slain. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  preceding  chapter,  notice  was  taken  of  the  delay 
hi  congress,  and  by  the  executive  of  tne  nation,  to  agitate  the  subject  of  this 
war.  At  lenffth  Mr.  ffebaUr  of  the  senate,  fVora  the  committee  on  finance, 
reported,  without  amendment,  a  bill  making  further  appropriation  for  sup- 
pressing hostilities  with  the  Seminole  Indians,  and  asked  for  its  immediate 
consideration,  as  the  state  of  the  country  required  its  passsffe  with  the  utmost 
despatch.  The  amount  of  the  appropriation  was  500,000  <K>llari,  and  the  bill 
was  pasaed  after  some  explanatory  remarks ;  which  remarks,  as  they  not  only 
set  the  afifairs  of  the  war  forth  as  they  were  known  in  Washington  at  that 
period,  but  discover  to  us  somethmg  by  which  we  can  judge  who  has  been  in 
mult  there,  shall  here  be  laid  before  the  reader. 

''Mr.  Ckof  said  he  should  be  glad  to  hear  the  communications  from  the 
departments  read,  in  order  to  see  whether  they  gave  any  account  of  the 
causes  of  this  war.  No  doubt,  he  said,  whatever  may  have  been  the  causey 
it  was  necessary  to  put  an  end  to  the  war  itself,  by  all  the  possible  means 
within  our  power.  But  it  was  a  condition,  altogether  without  precedent,  in 
which  the  country  was  now  placed.  A  war  was  raging  with  the  most  ran- 
corous violence  within  our  borders;  congress  had  been  in  session  nearly 
two  months,  during  which  time  this  conflict  was  raging ;  yet  of  the  causes  of 
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the  Tfor,  how  it  was  produced,  if  the  fkult  was  on  one  side  or  on  both  sides^ 
in  short,  what  had  lighted  up  the  torch,  concress  was  altogether  uninformed, 
and  no  inquiry  on  the  subject  had  been  made  by  either  branch  of  the  legis« 
lature.  lie  snould  be  glad,  he  said,  if  the  chairman  of  the  committee  oo 
finance,  or  of  the  committee  on  Indian  affiiirs,  or  any  one  else,  would  tell  him 
how  this  war  had  burst  forth,  and  what  were  its  causes,  and  to  whom  the 
blame  of  it  was  to  be  charged. 

''Mr.  fFehaer  replied,  tlmt  he  could  not  ffive  any  answer  to  the  senator 
from  Kentucky.  It  was  as  much  a  niatter  of  surprise  to  him,  as  to  any  one, 
that  no  official  communication  hm  '**d  made  to  congress  of  the  causes  of 
the  war.  All  he  knew  on  the  si'»*ect  he  had  gathered  firom  the  gazettes. 
The  communications  fi^m  the  departments  spoke  of  the  war,  as  a  war  grow- 
ing out  of  the  relations  between  the  Indians  and  the  government  of  the  U. 
States,  and  fKve  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  had  its  origin  in  any  quarrel 
with  the  citizens.  It  probably  grew  out  of  the  attempts  to  remove  these 
Indians  beyond  the  Mississippi.  According  to  the  latest  accounts,  the  country 
between  Tallahassee  and  St.  Augusdne  was  overrun  by  hostile  Indians,  and 
the  communication  between  those  places  was  interrupted.  The  view  taken 
by  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  was  undoubtedly  the  true  one.  But  the 
war  rages,  the  enemy  is  in  force,  and  the  accounts  of  their  ravages  are  dis- 
astrous. The  execudve  government  has  asked  for  the  means  of  suppressing 
these  hostilities^  and  it  was  entirely  proper  that  the  bill  should  pass. 

*^  Mr.  ffkUe  expressed  his  remt  that  he  could  add  nothing  to  the  informa- 
tion given  on  this  subject  He  knew  nothing  of  the  cause  of  the  war,  if  it 
commenced  in  any  local  quarrel  or  not  It  was  the  object  of  the  government 
to  remove  these  Indians  to  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi,  and  he  was  appre- 
hensive that  the  difficulty  had  arisen  out  of  this  measure.  He  had,  however, 
no  information,  which  was  not  in  the  possession  of  every  other  senator.  He 
was  for  the  bilL 

**  Mr.  BenUm  said  he  was  also  ignorant  of  the  causes  of  the  war.  Some 
years  ago,  he  said,  he  was  a  member  of  the  committee  on  Indian  affiiirs.  At 
that  time  these  Indians  in  Florida  were  in  a  state  of  starvation ;  thev  would 
not  work,  and  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  be  fed  by  the  U.  States,  or 
thev  must  subsist  on  the  plunder  of  our  citizens.  These  Indians  are  a  very 
bad  tribe,  as  their  venr  name  signifies,  the  word  SendnoUj  in  Indian,  being, 
'  iffild  runaway  Indians/  They  were  therefore  considered  a  bad  race.  It  was 
obviously  the  best  policy  to  remove  these  Indians  to  a  place  where  they  would 
be  able  to  obtain  plenty." 

When  the  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  distressed  inhabitants  of  Florida  was  before 
the  house  of  representatives,  which  was  noticed  in  our  bist  chapter,  the  follow- 
ing interesting  debate  arose  upon  it,  which  shall  be  kid  before  the  reader,  for 
the  same  reasons  which  caused  the  remarks  in  the  senate  to  be  given  above. 

''The  resoludon  having  been  twice  read,  the  house,  on  motion  of  Mr. 
ffkUe^  asreed  to  consider  it  now. 

"Mr.  ff.  said  that  he  would  not  occupy  the  time  of  the  house  further  than 
to  say,  that  in  East  Florida,  five  hundred  families  v^re  driven  fit>m  their 
homes,  and  had  had  their  possessions  destro}[ed  in  the  prosress  of  a  war, 
which  had  commenced  in  consequence  of  relations  between  uie  Indians  and 
this  government,  and  with  which  the  sufiering  inhabitants  of  that  countiy 
have  nad  nothing  to  do. 

"Appropriations  had  frequently  been  made  to  succor  Indians  when  in  cir» 
cumstances  of  distress,  and  he  hoped  that  no  member  of  the  house  would 
object  to  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  for  the  succor  of  our  own  citizens. 

'*Mt.  Oranger  of  New  York  rose  and  said, — ^Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  little 
observation  I  tiave  had  of  men  and  things,  I  have  learned  that  precedent  is 
ofien  used  to  restrain  our  generous  impulses,  but  seldom  to  impel  us  to  gen- 
erous action.  In  the  little  time  I  have  been  here,  I  have  not  been  so  much 
gratified  with  any  thing  that  has  occurred,  as  I  have  at  the  prompt  manner  in 
which  this  house  has  stepped  forward  to  provide  means  for  carrying  on  the 
war  in  Florida.  Whilst  we  have  been  witnout  any  official  information  from 
the  executive  department  of  government — whilst  the  newspapers  have  been 
discussing  the  question,  whether  censure  should  rest  upon  one  of  the  depar^ 
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ments,  or  upon  the  commaoding  officer  in  Florida,  this  house  and  the  other 
branch  of  the  legislature  have  stepped  forward  to  sustain  this  war,  although 
no  requisition  has  been  made  by  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  nation.  Sir  J 
rejoice  that  they  have  done  so. 

''Mr.  CamMeng  rose  to  explain,  and  Mr.  Granger  yielded  the  floor. 

''Mr.  Camhreleng  said,  that  creat  injustice  had  wen  done  in  the  newspapers 
to  the  conduct  pursued  by  tne  departments.  The  committee  of  ways  and 
means  bad  been  furnished  with  the  first  communication  on  which  tbey  acted 
hy  the  secretary  of  war.  They  next  day  received  a  second  conmivnication 
with  all  the  documents  relating  to  the  Indian  vrar,  and  which  contained  all 
the  information  that  was  requisite.  The  documents  had  not  gone  forth  to  the 
public — which  was  an  extraordinanr  circumstance.  They  certainly  were  sent 
by  the  committee  to  this  house,  ana  ought  to  have  accompanied  the  bill  and 
been  printed  and  sent  to  the  senate.  Irthey  had,  the  erroneous  imin^ession  as 
to  the  remissness  of  the  department,  or  the  executivej,  would  not  have  ^ne 
into  the  newspapers.  It  was  not  the  fitult  of  the  executive,  or  of  the  committee 
on  ways  and  means,  that  tliis  had  not  been  done. 

"Mr.  Granger  resumed.  If  the  gentlenoan  had  listened  to  me  a  little  longer, 
be  would  have  discovered  that  I  intended  no  censure  on  the  executive ;  but  as 
he  has  chosen  to  challenge  me  to  speak,  I  do  say  that  the  history  of  this  nation 
can  present  nothing  like  the  silence  which  has  existed  on  this  subject  I  do 
say  that  whilst  this  hall  has  been  ringing  with  plaudits  upon  one  aidministra- 
tion,  and  whilst  we  have  been  called  upon  oay  after  day  to  hunt  up  the 
bones  of  dead  quarrels  here — whilst  your  setdements  have  been  laid  waste 
and  desolate,  no  communication  has  been  made  to  this  house  as  a  branch  of 
the  government.  Whatever  information  you  have,  even  upon  the  gentleman's 
own  showinff,  is  a  letter  fix)m  the  secretary  of  war  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  of  ways  and  means. 

"  Mr.  Cambrdeng.    That  letter  contained  aD  that  was  necessary. 

"  Mr.  Granger  continued :  Sir,  I  re|)eat  that^  vnth  a  war  known  to  exist  in 
this  country,  we  have  been  occupied  in  hunting  up  the  possibilitv,  not  only 
of  a  war  which  might  take  place  hereafter  with  a  foreign  nation,  but  also  to 
discover  whether  a  war  was  last  year  likely  to  have  exii^. 

"  We  have  war  enough  upon  our  hands  to  take  care  o£  The  war-cry  is  up 
in  the  woods ;  the  tomahawk  glitters  in  the  sunbeam ;  the  seal  ping-knife  is 
urged  to  its  cruel  duty;  the  flower  of  your  chivalry  is  strewed  along  the  plain, 
and  yet  every  department  of  this  administration  is  as  dumb  as  the  bleeding 
victims  of  this  inglorious  contest 

"In  legislating^  for  a  suffering  people,  I  want  no  precedent  but  that  which 
my  Creator  has  implanted  in  my  bosom.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  stand  here 
with  the  svmfiathies  of  our  nature  chilled  and  frozen  by  the  mere  force  of  the 
oath  which  we  have  taken ;  I  do  not  believe  that  our  duty  requires  that  we 
should  be  thus  chilled  and  frozen.  I  believe  that  the  existence  of  this  govern- 
ment depends  upon  its  extending  its  fostering  hand  to  the  unfortunate  when- 
ever it  can  be  done  within  the  limits  of  the  constitution.  Especially  should 
this  be  the  case,  where  the  sufferers  reside  within  a  territory,  and  have  no 
state  government  to  which  they  can  look  for  succor. 

"  Such  is  the  true  course  to  be  pursued  in  this  nation ;  and  then  our  people 
will  feel  that  they  are  indeed  members  of  one  common  famiW,  ana  that, 
whilst  they  bear  equal  burdens,  they  are  the  equal  recipients  of^  the  bounty 
and  protection  of  the  government 

"  On  motion  of  Mr.  JFkite,  tlie  resolution  was  read  a  third  time  and  passed." 

We  have  now  to  return  to  the  recital  of  warlike  operations.  About  the 
middle  of  Januaiy,  great  alarm  spread  through  the  confines  of  Georgia,  that 
the  Creek  Indians  were  imbodying  in  various  parts  of  their  country,  and  the 
utmost  consternation  prevailed.  On  the  23  January,  it  being  reported  at 
Coliunbus,  that  the  Indians  were  in  force  at  Brvant's  Ferry,  15  miles  below 
that  place,  a  company  of  whites,  consisting  of  about  20  or  30  men,  under 
Capttiin  ffofmrn,  marched  down  upon  discovery.  They  discovered  30  or  40 
Indians,  some  of  whom  had  rifles,  out  it  does  not  appear  that  they  had  done, 
or  intended,  any  mischief.  However,  the  whites  pursued  them,  and  pretty 
soon  a  firing  commenced,  and,  though  of  short  duration,  two  were  killed  ou 
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each  side,  and  the  whites  were  driTen  Grom  the  grouDdi  haying  several  of 
dieir  number  wounded. 

The  next  operations  of  importance  were  those  between  the  forces  under 
General  Gaines  and  Oseeokij  and  upon  the  memorable  Ouithlecoochee.  Gen- 
eral Gaines  was  upon  a  tour  of  inspection  and  duty,  when  he  first  learned  that 
serious  disturbances  had  occurred  between  the  whites  and  Seminoles.  This 
was  about  the  15  January,  and  the  general  was  arrived  at  New  Orleans.  His 
previous  head-quartera  had  been  at  Memphis,  in  Tennessee.  He  therefore 
called  on  the  governor  of  Louisiana,  to  have  a  body  of  volunteere  in  readiness 
for  military  service,  and  set  out  himself  immediately  for  the  scene  of  hostilities. 
At  Pensacola  he  found  some  vessels  of  war,  under  Commodores  Dallas  and 
BolUnij  and  Captain  fFehb,  who  had  already  commenced  operations  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Tampa  Bay,  and  other  adjacent  inlets.  Colonel  Twiggs  had 
been  ordered  to  receive  into  service  eight  companies  of  volunteers,  to  be  raised 
by  the  governor*  of  I^uisiana,  and  the  regular  force  at  Baton  Rouge,  New 
Orleans,  and  other  stations  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  New  Orleans,  and  to 
bold  himself  in  readiness  for  a  movement  towards  Tampa.  This  force  con- 
sisted of  about  1100  men. 

That  no  time  should  be  lost.  Genera]  Cktines  returned  immediately  to  New 
Orleans  (about  26  January),  and,  on  the  4  February,  was  under  way  again  for 
Florida,  with  his  forces  organized.  He  arrived  at  Tampa,  with  his  forces,  in 
three  steam-boats,  on  the  9tbj  and,  on  the  Idlh  began  to  proceed  into  the  In- 
dian country.  His  first  movement  was  to  the  east,  on  the  Alafia  River,  having 
understood  there  had  been  a  fight  in  that  direction,  near  Fort  Brooke,  between 
the  hostile  and  firiendly  Indians ;  but  after  two  days,  no  enem]^  being  discov- 
ered, the  line  of  march  was  altered  for  Fort  King.  General  Gaines^s  army  had 
but  ten  days'  rations;  but,  by  advices,  he  was  assured  thai  there  was  plenty  at 
Fort  King. 

On  the  20  February,  the  army  passed  Major  Dad^s  fatal  field,  on  which 
was  found  106  men,  all  of  whom  they  decently  interred.  All  the  ofScero  who 
fen  in  that  disastrous  fight  were  identified,  and,  what  was  very  remarkable, 
every  man  was  accounted  for ;  but  what  struck  eveir  one  with  the  greatest 
surprise,  was,  that  the  dead  were  in  no  instance  pillaged ;  articles  the  most 
esteemed  by  savages  were  untouched ;  the  officers'  bosom-pins  remained  in 
their  places ;  their  watches  were  found  in  their  pockets,  and  money,  in  silver 
and  gold,  was  left  to  decay  with  its  owner, — a  lesson  to  all  the  world — a  testi- 
mony that  the  Indians  are  not  fighting  for  plunder! — nay,  they  are  fighting 
for  their  rights,  their  country,  theu:  homes,  their  very  existence !  The  arms 
and  ammunition  were  all  that  had  been  taken,  except  the  uniform  coat  of 
Mnor  Dade, 

On  the  22  February,  the  army  arrived  at  Fort  King,  much  to  the  agreeable 
surprise  of  the  garrison,  which  it  had  been  reported  was  cut  off  by  the  Indians. 
Owing  to  the  country's  being  in  possession  of  the  Indians,  no  supplies  had 
arrived ;  and,  the  next  day,  a  troop  of  horse  was  despatched  to  Fort  Drane, 
(22  miles  north-west,)  m  hopes  to  obtain  further  supplies.  They  returned  the 
24,  but  with  onl^  seven  days'  additional  rations.  To  this  they  added  two  days' 
more  at  Fort  Kinff.  The  general  scarcely  knew  what  course  next  to  take ;  but 
he  finally  conduct  to  move  down  the  Ouithlecoochee,  over  General  Clinches 
battle-ground,  and  so  to  Tampa,  thinking  such  a  route  might  bring  him  in 
contact  with  the  main  body  of  the  Indians.  Accordingly  the  army  moved,  on 
the  26th,  from  Fort  King,  and,  at  two  o'clock  on  the  27th,  arrived  at  General 
CUffdCs  crosidng-place.  Here,  while  examining  and  sounding  the  river,  the 
Indians  fired  upon  them,  and  set  up  a  fieree  war-cry ;  but  their  numbers  were 
not  sufficient  to  make  any  material  impression,  although  they  continued  the 
fight  for  about  half  an  hour.    The  whites  lost  one  killed,  and  eight  %vounded. 

On  the  28tb,  the  army,  havinf^  resumed  its  march,  was  again  attacked,  about 
two  miles  from  its  former  position,  and  a  fire  was  kept  up  about  half  of  the 
day.  At  .the  commencement  of  the  action,  Lieutenant  kard^  of  the  United 
States  dragoons,  fell,  mortally  wounded.  In  the  course  of  the  fight,  another 
was  killed,  and  two  wounded.  In  the  eveninff,  express  was  sent  to  Fort 
Prane,  with  directions  for  the  commanding  officer  to  march  down  with  a 
ft>rce  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  Ouithlecoochee,  and  thus  come  upon  the 
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rear  of  the  Indiaos ;  which  moyement,  should  h  suoeeed,  it  was  hoped,  would 
finish  the  war. 

On  the  morning  of  the  S9di,  no  Indians  were  to  be  seen ;  but  the  general  did 
not  relax  his  precautions.  A  party  was  preparing  timber  and  canoes  for  cross- 
ing the  river,  when,  about  9  o'clock,  they  were  sharply  fired  upon,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  encampment  was  attacked  upon  every  side,  but  that  towards 
the  river.  The  Indians  now  seemed  in  great  force,  ( 12  or  1500,  as  was  supposed,) 
having  been  collecting,  from  all  quarters,  since  the  fight  on  the  previous  day. 
They  continued  the  contest  two  hours,  in  which  time  one  man  was  killed  and 
93  wounded.  Among  the  latter  was  the  general  himself, — a  rifle  ball  having 
passed  through  his  lower  lip,  knocked  out  one  tooth,  and  dama^  two  others. 
When  it  was  found  that  the  genera]  was  wounded,  his  companions  expressed 
much  nfpret ;  but  he  talked  of  it  as  a  matter  of  small  moment ;  said  **  it  was 
very  unkmd  in  the  rascals  to  take  away  a  tooth  which  he  valued  so  highly." 

On  reconnoitenng  the  enemy's  ground,  after  he  had  fled,  Giaina^s  men  found 
one  of  their  dead,  ^ich  had  been  dragged  a  considerable  distance  and  left 
nnburied,  from  which  circumstance  they  conjectured  he  had  fled  in  haste. 
His  rifle  had  been  taken  awav,  but  he  was  found  to  be  well  provided  with 
ammunition,  having  plenty  of  powder  and  sixty  bullets.  The  place  of  this 
attack  Grmna  callea  Camp  bora. 

The  flight  of  the  Indians  was  no  security  for  their  not  appearinf^  again ;  for, 
on  the  3d  of  March,  they  returned,  and  commenced  pouring  in  their  shot  upon 
the  whites,  which,  at  intervals,  they  continued  to  do  until  me  5th.  Meantime 
all  of  their  provisions  were  exhausted,  and  they  began  the  slau^ter  of  their 
horses  to  sustain  life.  But  it  is  said  that,  during  all  this  time,  no  one  was  heard 
to  murmur  or  complain. 

On  the  night  of  the  5tfa,  about  10  o'clock,  a  call  was  heard  from  the  woods, 
and  some  one  requested  a  parley.  On  the  officer  of  the  suard's  demanding  what 
was  wanted,  it  was  answered  that  the  Indians  were  tired  of  fighting,  and  wished 
for  peace.  The  general  onlered  the  officer  of  the  guard  to  answer,  that  if  the  In- 
dians wished  to  treat,  to  send  a  messeuffer  the  next  morning,  with  a  white  flag, 
and  he  should  come  and  go  in  safety.  He  replied,  *<  very  well,"  and  added  that 
^  he  desired  to  have  a  friendlv  talk,  and  to  shake  hands."  Accordingly,  on  the 
morning  of  the  6th,  about  300  Indians  filed  out  from  the  river,  and  took  a 
position  in  the  rear  of  the  whites,  about  500  vards  ofil  They  expected  nothing 
now  but  a  most  bloody  contest,  supposing  the  main  body  of  the  Indians  to  be 
concealed  in  a  neighboring  hammock.  Both  parties  remained  a  short  time  in 
suspense,  each  doubting  what  die  other  would  do.  At  length,  one  or  two 
advanced  within  hailing  distance,  and,  being  joined  with  others,  repeated  what 
had  been  said  the  night  before.  The  general  now  sent  out  to  them  a  staff 
officer,  and  they  told  him  they  did  not  wish  to  fight  any  more,  but  requesteti 
that  the  anny  should  withdraw  from  the  Ouithlecoochee.  Ogceola  was  at  the 
head  of  the  Indian  deputation.  When  the  officer  who  had  met  the  Indians 
reported  this  talk  to  (kdnes,  he  ordered  him  to  return  to  Osceoloy  and  to  inform 
him,  iu  the  plainest  terms,  that  they  would  be  subdued,  that  a  large  force  was 
on  the  way  into  their  country,  and  that,  unless  they  submitted,  every  Indian 
found  in  arms  would  be  shot  When  this  was  communicated  to  the  Indians, 
they  said  they  would  ^  and  hold  a  council,  and  would  meet  them  again  in  the 
afternoon*  The  meeting  in  the  afiemoon,  accordingly,  took  place,  and  the 
Indians  urged  what  they  had  said  in  the  morning,  and  added  that  they  had 
lost  many  of  their  men  by  death  and  wounds,  and  were  tired  of  the  war ;  but 
as  their  governor  (as  they  styled  J^anopy)  was  not  there,  they  must  first  con- 
sult him,  and  asked  to  have  the  war  suspended  until  he  could  be  consuhed. 
They  were  told  that  if  they  would  cease  from  acts  of  hostility,  go  south  of  the 
Ouitblacoochee,  and  attend  a  council  when  called  upon  by  the  United  Stales 
commissioners,  they  should  not  be  molested.  This  they  agreed  to,  and,  at  the 
same  moment.  General  Ginch  came  upon  the  main  body  of  the  Indians,  and 
they  all  fled  with  the  utmost  precipitation,  probably  concluding  tliis  was  a 
stratagem  which  the  whites  had  prepared  to  cut  them  off.  Clvuh  came  with 
500  men  and  supplies,  which  was  doubdess  more  agreeable  to  tlie  starving 
army,  than  even  a  treaty  with  Osceola, 

The  Indians  seem  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  Gen- 
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end  Qmnu^s  anny ;  for,  during  the  interview  with  Ofceolo,  he  asked  how  they 
were  off  for  provisions,  and  when  they  told  him  they  had  enough,  he  shook  his 
head,  saying,  **  It  is  not  so ;  you  have  nothinff  to  eat ;  but,  if  you  will  come  over 
the  river,  I  will  give  you  two  beeves,  and  some  brandy.**  It  is  therefore 
surprising  that  he  should  have  been  now  asking  for  peace.  It  shows,  however, 
that  he  was  well  aware  of  the  hopelessnesB  of  his  case ;  and,  although  he  was 
able  to  deal  with  General  Crotnef,  he  early  knew  of  the  approach  of  General 
CSthdb,  and  it  was,  probably,  on  his  gaining  that  knowledge,  that  he  concluded 
to  see  what  kind  of  terms  could  be  got  of  the  whites,  as  the  affiura  of  war 
then  stood. 

General  Gaintty  having  transferred  his  command  to  General  (Mnch^  left  for 
New  Orleans  about  the  9  March,  and  General  CHimck  proceeded  with  his 
united  forces  to  Fort  Drane.  A  negro  spy,  who  had  been  sent  amonf  the 
hostile  Indians,  from  Camp  Izard,  soon  after  returned,  and  confirmed  the 
peaceable  intentions  of  the  chiefs:  they  told  him,  that  in  the'ur  various  skir^ 
mishes  with  General  Gaima  on  the  Ouithlacooche  they  had  lost  30  men.  Of 
the  whites  but  5  were  killed,  and  60  wounded.  It  is  rather  uncommon  that 
there  should  be  so  great  a  disproportion  between  the  slain  of  the  parties,  when 
it  is  considered  that  the  Indiims  almost  always  fought  firom  coverts. 

On  the  9  March,  Captain  Mison  of  the  Florida  volunteers  had  a  skirmish 
near  his  camp,  not  far  from  Fort  Brooke.  He  routed  the  Indians,  whom  he 
judged  to  be  a  thousand  strong,  and  took  considerable  plunder.  Hence,  not* 
wit^^tandinffthe  Indians  were  supposed  to  desire  peace,  skirmishes  continued. 
And  on  the  23  March,  a  company  of  volunteera  were  attacked  about  six  miles 
fit>m  Volusia,  in  which  the  wnites  lost  three  men  killed,  and  six  wounded,  and 
the  Indians  five  (ht  six.  A  mong  the  latter  was  their  chie^  called  Ouchee  Billy^  or 
Billy  Hkks,    He  was  found  the  dinr  after  the  fight,  concealed  in  some  brush. 

About  the  5  April,  Major  McLenwrey  by  order  of  General  Seotly  took  a 
position  on  the  Ouithlacoochee,  and  erected  a  Mock-house,  which  was  called 
Camp  McLemore.  Here,  about  40  men,  far  removed  into  the  heart  of  the 
Indian  country,  were  lo  remain  until  relieved  by  the  General,  or  Major 
McLemorty  who,  it  appears,  after  establishing  the  post,  immediately  left  it 
This  small  force  seems  to  have  arrived  here  at  a  most  fortunate  time,  for  it 
was  four  days  before  tbev  were  discovered  by  the  Indians,  and  during  this 
period  they  had  completed  a  block-house  for  their  protection. 

It  is  scarcely  to  be  credited  that  this  little  company  of  men,  sent  here  by 
the  commander-iD-cbief  of  the  army,  should  be  left  without  the  means  of 
escape  in  extremity  of  circumstances,  and  no  way  kept  open  by  which  their 
situation  from  time  to  time  might  be  known ;  such,  however,  was  the  case,  and 
for  about  six  weeks  nothing  was  heard  of  them.  They  had  not  been  provided 
with  provisions  for  more  dian  two  weeks,  and  it  was  the  general  impression 
of  every  one  that  they  had  all  perished  by  famine  or  the  hands  of  the 
Indians. 

The  following  account  of  the  siege  of  Camp  McLemore  by  Dr.  LoAffrence, 
surgeon  there  at  the  time,  shall  be  given  in  his  own  words: — ^^  We  had  just 
completed  building  the  block-house,  and  dug  out  a  spring  near  the  edge  of^the 
fort,  when,  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  April,  at  a  little  before  dawn  of  day, 
we  were  attacked  bv  the  Indians,  who  had  encompassed  us  on  three  sides,  and 
were  in  number  about  150  or  200.  The  engagement  lasted  one  hour  and 
three  quarters,  when  they  found  out,  to  their  sorrow,  that  our  reception  was 
not  only  too  warm,  but  that  they  had  ventured  too  near  us  without  due  reflec- 
tion. On  the  next  day,  we  had  one  man  killed  on  his  post  by  an  Indian  rifle, 
fired  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  On  the  15  April,  we  were  attacked 
by  a  body  of  the  savaffes  who  had  completely  surrounded  us,  and  whose  num- 
ber we  computed  at  4  to  500,  though  we  have  since  heard  that  PotetU  had 
1000  to  1500  of  them.  This  was  the  hottest  engagement  we  had  during  our 
stay  on  the  Ouithlacoochee.  They  fired  their  guns  by  hundreds  at  the  same 
moment  at  our  block-house,  and  succeeded  in  taking  our  only  means  of 
escape,  our  boat — which  they  took  down  the  river  and  destroyed  after  the 
battle.  The  engagement  continued  two  hours  and  45  mmutes,  and  we  had 
three  men  slightly  wounded. 

**  On  the  2ithf  we  had  a  very  severe  battle,  in  which  they  displayed  their 
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ingenuity  bv  shooting  fire-arrowB  on  ^re  upon  the  roof  of  the  house,  wfaiefa 
destroyed  the  roof  and  left  us  exposed  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather. 
This  arrow-firing  was  performed  by  23  of  their  men,  whilst  about  3  to  500 
used  their  guns.  We  had,  on  this  occasion,  two  or  three  of  our  men  wounded. 
We  probably  killed  40  or  50  of  the  Indians.  The  night  after  the  battle,  we 
heard  their  chief  hail  us,  and  sar,  <*  that  he  was  goin^  away  in  the  moming, 
and  would  trouble  us  no  more.''  He  ke\n  his  promise  very  well,  thou^  h« 
did  give  us  about  100  guns  the  next  morning,  ere  he  left.  Our  captain,  HMh 
man,  was  killed  on  the  3  May,  whilst  endeavoring  to  fortify  ana  strengthen 
our  position.  The  Indians  continued  to  give  us  a  passing  shot,  from  50  to 
100  guns,  every  five  or  six  days^  though  he  kept  a  spy  upon  us  at  other  times. 
The  ofiiceiB  were  31  days  living  on  com,  without  salt  or  meat,  and  the  men 
about  28  days." 

It  appears  that  the  great  danger  of  ascending  the  Ouithlacoochee,  together 
with  the  known  circumstances  of  the  garrison,  had  fixed  in  the  minds  of  all 
those  who  were  able  to  lend  them  aid,  that  they  had  been  cut  ofiT;  and  there- 
fore, to  hazard  any  thing  to  clear  up  this  extremely  doubtful  case,  was  con- 
sidered next  to  crime  itselC  At  length,  the  poor  distressed  handfiU  at  Camp 
McLemore,  found  among  their  number,  tnree  that  would  venture  out  for 
succor,  and  they  arrived  at  Tdlahassee  in  a  canoe,  about  the  16  ApriL  This 
circumstance,  in  all  probability,  proved  the  safetv  of  their  fellows,  as  well  as 
themselves.  A  company  was  made  up  at  St  Marks,  and  under  Captam  Ltigh 
Read,  proceeded  in  a  steam-boat  for  the  Ouithlacoochee  on  the  22  May,  and 
on  the  24  took  ofiTthe  garrison  without  the  loss  of  a  man. 

While  these  afiairs  were  being  transacted  on  the  Ouithlacoochee,  a  con»d- 
erable  force  marched  fit>m  Volusia  to  a  point  on  the  Oklawaha  River,  distant 
dO  miles,  on  their  way  to  Fort  Brooke.  The  river  being  higher  than  usual, 
the  force  was  obliged  to  halt  to  build  a  bridfje  for  the  nassage  of  their  cannon 
and  baggage  wagona  On  the  opposite  side  of  a  lake,  on  die  left  of  the 
detachment,  two  fires  were  soon  discovered,  which  it  was  supposed  were 
made  as  signals  by  two  parties  of  Indians.  Colonel  ButUr  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  cross  over  the  river  with  his  battalion,  and  when  he  had  marched 
about  three  miles,  some  Indians  were  discovered  and  pursued  by  the  advanced 
guard.  General  /o»ep&  ShdUm  was  of  BuUer's  party,  who,  being  ahead  of  the 
advanced  guard,  charged  upon  one  of  the  Indians,  who  was  in  the  rear  of  the 
retreating  party.  At  about  25  paces  from  him,  the  Indian  turned,  and  they 
both  levelled  their  rifles — SheUon  fired  first,  and  mortally  wounded  the  Indian 
in  the  neck,  who  then  endeavored  to  make  his  escape.  SkeUon  dropped  his 
gun,  and  rushed  on  him  with  his  pistol,  which  missed  fire  at  ^yb  or  six  . 
paces  fTom  him.  The  Indian  now  turned  and  shot  ShdUm  in  the  hip,  and 
at  the  same  moment  another  white  came  up  and  shot  the  Indian  in  the  back, 
and  he  was  immediately  despatched.  The  ball  which  entered  SheUon^s  hip 
passed  round  near  the  spine,  and  was  cut  out,  and  he  was  recovering. 

I  have  been  particular  in  detailing  this  affair,  as  the  Indian  who  fell  in  it, 

Koved  to  be  a  chief  of  disdnction,  known  among  the  whites  by  the  name  of 
AD  WoFF,  which  was  the  English  signification  of  his  name.  In  Indian  it 
was  KoHAHAJO.  He  was  of  Jlficoiuwi^  tribe,  and  had  under  him  40  or  50 
vnuriors,  and  was  probably  one  of  the  leaders  on  the  Ouithlacoochee,  who 
beset  General  Oamu  so  long.  His  name  was  siven  in  among  them  by  J^ck 
Dirtj  as  Coaharjo.  It  is  also  to  the  treaty  of  Payne's  Landing,  and  he  was 
one  of  the  Indian  deputation  who  visited  the  countiy  west  of  the  Mississippi 
afterwards. 

The  next  day  after  KohahcQo  was  killed.  Colonel  BvHUr  and  Goodwin,  vrith 
a  battalion  of  mounted  men,  were  sent  to  reconnoitre  Pilaklikaha,  the  resi- 
dence of  Jumper  and  Micanopy.  When  they  had  proceeded  about  six  miles, 
their  advanced  ffuard  received  a  sharp  fire  from  a  hammock  on  the  left,  but 
were  soon  dislodged  by  a  charge  from  the  main  body.  Two  of  the  whites 
were  badly  wounded,  one  horse  killed,  and  four  wounded.  After  another 
considerable  swamp-fight,  in  which  several  were  wounded,  the  army  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Indian  town,  but  it  had  been  deserted  for  a  long  time.  They 
burnt  it,  and  then  proceeded  to  Fort  Brooke. 

An  officer  in  General  ScoWs  army  at  Tampa  wrote  on  the  15  April  ^—*' All 
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die  militia  will  lemve  ub  by  the  90  May,  and  Uie  refalara  will  go  into  summer 
quarters  at  thia  place,  Key  West,  Volusia,  Moaquito,  and  one  or  two  more 
poata  at  the  aoutb.  Without  the  greatest  good  luck  nothing  will  be  done  thia 
auminer,  and  the  war  muat  be  renewed  in  the  autumn.'' 

About  the  time  General  Gaima  left  Fort  Draine,  General  ScaU  arriyed 
there,  with  instructiops  to  assume  the  chief  command  of  the  forces  in  Florida. 
Since  that  time  the  operations  have  been  of  not  much  importance.  About 
the  20  March,  Captam  ISkhcock  commuiiicated  the  following  valuable 
information  respecting  the  hostile  Indiana,  which  was  given  hmi  by  the 
friendly  cbie^  ^ack  Dui^  whose  Indian  name  is  Tuck-alustbr  Harjo.  He 
says  that  in  the  fights  wi^  General  Gama  were  the  following  chie&  and 
wantons  viz. :— Jumfek  with  30,  AsanqoLA  [Ofcealo]  with  7,  ALi3uaTU- 
HAR/o  with  30,  Jakha&to  Chsb  with  30,  Carcsae  To^BifusK  {MecosuJoee) 
with  470,  MscAiTOP  (principal  chief)  with  80,  ABiuuff  {^(Bgn)  with  80,  Wbsa 
F1.0CK0  Mattez  with  70,  Yarhabhacjo  with  160,  Toskibucar  with  50, 
EcHUA  Mattbz  with  ^  Hat  How  Em attbz  with  80,  C«4Ri*Ea  (a  Negro) 
with  3,  C<>AHARJo  with  1,  and  ToPABLAeBE  with  40. 

There  bad  been  about  400  Seminoles  collected  at  Tampa,  chiefly  women 
«nd  children  of  Blade  Dirfs  tribe,  who  wei»  on  the  11)  J^ffnH  ahipped  qf  ftr 
^  beyond  the  Mississippi"  by  General  ScoiL 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

CaxKX  Vfkfb-^urdars  ant^  dmHuUUont  hegii^Elwem  pemnu  laUei  near  Cobtm 
hiM — Mail  routes  in  possession  cf.  the  Indians — Ji  sieam-hoat  attacked  and  Mam 
kiUedr—Ckiefs  of  the  war  pairties—Map,  stages  destro^^ed^-~T%e  town  of  Roanoak 
knmt — Colonel  Lindsay'a  Florida  affair — iSeessive  dismay  of  the  peopie  qf  Gear- 
gia^-Mwrdsr  of  families  Fight  on  Uto  Ckattakoockie^Caphire  ofjiu  Hbart  and 
aiLAUATHhA'^eeount  qf  the  ekirfs-^Sarremder  qf  the  Indians, 

AnjUTAifT-GEiiBRij:.  McBiiotk  wrote  from  Fort  Mitchel,  Alabama,  (on  die 
Chattahoochie,  15  miles  above  Columbua,)  7  May  last,  aa  follows:—^ It  baa 
just  been  repotted  to  me,  that  Col.  FUnoTwy  was  shot  dead  by  the  Indians  on 
the  5th  instant,  about  15  nules  below  this  post  I  am  also  informed  that  a 
report  is  currently  circulating  among  the  Creeks,  that  the  Seminole  Indiana 
have  defeated  the  whites  in  Florida.  This  report  will  no  doubt  imbolden 
them  to  many  acta  of  hostility  that  they  would  not  otherwise  dare  commit 
A  constant  communication  must  be  kept  up  between  them,  as  the  Creeks  are 
conversant  widi  every  transaction  that  occurs  in  Florida.  Manbalj  the  haU- 
breed,  says  he  is  apprehenaive  mischief  will  be  done  by  the  Indians  before 
long.  Other  friendly  Indiana  are  of  this  opinion.  OpoOdeyohtda,  principal 
of  Uie  upper  Creeks,  says  he  cannot  keep  his  people  together,  or  restrain 
them." 

At  the  same  time  Colonel  Ilownoy  was  killed,  ten  others  met  a  like  fatCL 
some  of  them  within  12  mOes  of  Columbus^  at  the  Ochee  Bridge  on  the  Old 
Federal  Eoad.    ^  The  Indians  have  entire  poesesBion  of  that  road,  and  all  the 

''SOwaffons, 


settlers  have  fled.  A  train  consisting  of  150  wagons,  with  about  150  fugitives, 
on  their  way  to  Columbus,  were  fired  upon,  on  the  10  April** 

Up  to  the  18  May,  at  Augusta,  (Ga.)  it  was  reported  that  all  the  southern 
mail  routes  were  in  possession  of  the  Indians,  except  that  to  Mobile.  The 
day  befiire,  all  the  mails  were  brouirht  back.  Colonel  CroweWs  plantation, 
and  many  otheia,  had  been  burnt,  and  a  stage  agent  and  two  drivers  had  been 
lolled.  The  governor  of  Georgia  had  ordered  two  re^ments  of  volunteers  to 
take  the  fiekL  About  this  time  the  ateam-boat  Hypenon  waa  attacked  on  her 
paaaage  up  the  Chattahoochie,  and  two  pilota  and  one  paasen^r  were  kiOed. 
She  was  then  run  on  shore  on  tlie  Creorgia  side,  and  after  being  abandoned, 
nnas  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Indiana 

The  Creek  towns  and  tribes  which  have  declared  themaelvea  hostile  are  m 
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part  of  the  Ocbees,  the  Hitchetas,  the  Pah-io-cho-ko-los,  the  So-wok-ko-los, 
and  a  imit  of  the  Ufallays.  The  priocipal  chiefs  who  have  showed  themselves 
as  their  leaders,  are  old  Neahathla,  of  whom  we  have  already  several  times 
spoken,  chief  of  the  Hitchetas,  Jtv  Uenkt,  and  Neo  Mtco.  Many  friendly 
Indians  immediately  jomed  the  whites,  one  of  the  principal  leaders  of  whom 
Is  a  chief  called  Jm  lioT.  The  war  pu^  have  discovered  ffreat  boldness. 
About  the  10  May  a  party  came  within  30  or  40  yards  of  Fort  Mitchell,  a 
strong  and  well-defended  place,  entered  the  hospital,  and  carried  ofi*  what 
they  pleased,  and  the  garrison  thought  it  not  best  to  disturb  them. 

On  the  14  following,  the  mail  from  Montgomery  to  Columbus  was  attacked 
about  20  miles  from  the  latter  place.  A  driver  on  that  route  was  riding  along 
the  road  on  horseback,  about  50  yards  ahead  of  the  stage,  when  he  was  fired 
upon  by  about  90  Indians,  yet  he  unaccountably  escaped  injury.  His  horse 
took  fright  and  threw  him,  and  he  escaped  into  a  thicket  When  he  arrived 
at  the  next  stage  relay,  the  horses  had  got  there,  but  without  any  carriage,  but 
had  about  them  some  fragments  of  their  harnesses.  Mr.  Mam»^  who  was  in 
the  stage,  made  his  escape  by  leaping  into  the  woods  when  the  stage  upset 
A  driver  and  two  others  were  killed.  There  were  19  horses  belonging  to 
the  line  in  the  company,  of  which  but  three  were  recovered,  and  these  were 
wounded. 

About  this  time  the  old  steam-boat  Geoi^an  was  burnt  while  lying  at 
Roanoak,  and  all  on  board,  except  the  engineer,  perished.  The  town  of 
Roanoak  was  at  the  same  time  laid  in  ashes,  but  the  citizens  escaped  to  a 
fort  Irwinton,  a  flourishing  town  on  the  Georgia  side  of  the  river,  soon  afler 
shared  the  same  fate. 

Meanwhile  some  afbirs  of  considerable  moment  were  transpiring  in  Flori- 
da. Colonel  Undsccy  had  been  despatched,  at  the  head  of  about  750  men,  from 
Fort  Brooke,  with  orders  to  proceed  to  Fort  Alabama,  to  destroy  it,  and  bring 
away  the  sick,  wounded,  and  provisions.  Having  proceeded  there,  and 
effected  their  object,  the  forces  marched  again  for  Fort  Brooke.  Before 
leaving  the  fort,  a  mine  was  prepared,  by  leaving  powder  in  the  magazine, 
which  should  explode  on  its  oeiBg  opened.  They  had  got  but  a  mile  or  two, 
when  the  mine  was  sprune  with  a  fearful  noise,  but  what  effect  it  had  pro- 
duced was  not  known.  The  whites  had  missed  two  of  their  number  the  day 
before,  whom  they  found  on  theur  return  march,  about  13  miles  from  Fort 
Alabama,  killed  in  the  way,  and  one  shockingly  mangled.  While  the  army 
was  contemplating  this  spectacle,  it  was  fired  upon  by  500  Indians,  as  was 
supposed,  from  a  hammock,  no  more  than  30  yards  off.  The  whites  immedi- 
atelv  formed,  and  fired  in  their  turn,  and  a  regular  fight  ensued.  The  Indians 
could  not  be  dislodged  until  several  rounds  of  grape  shot  from  the  artilleij 
had  been  poured  in  upon  them.  This  was  a  bloody  afiray  for  them,  but  their 
loss  was  not  fully  known ;  severaltwere  found  dead  on  the  field,  and  numerous 
traces  of  others  who  had  been  dragged  off  dead  or  severely  wounded  were 
discovered.    The  whites  had  3  killed  and  22  wounded. 

A  letter  addressed  to  the  editor  of  the  Richmond  Enquirer  gives  a  fearful 
picture  of  the  afilairs  in  the  Creek  country.  It  was  written  at  Talbotton,  (Ga^ 
11  May,  and  is  in  these  words: — ^^I  wrote  you  yesterday,  informing  you  or 
the  hostile  movements  of  the  Creek  Indians,  and  the  commencement  of  their 
murderous  career.  We  have  fuU  information  here  to-day  of  the  distressing 
fitate  of  thinffs  among  the  whites  who  have  settled  over  in  that  territory.  The 
Indians  are  killing  aU — men,  women,  and  children.  Vast  numbers  have  been 
butchered  without  doubt ;  and  the  whole  country  on  this  side  of  the  Cbatta- 
boocfaie  is  in  uproar  and  confusion.  The  population  of  the  territory  had 
become  conenderable,  and  they  who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  escape  are 
come  over  in  droves  on  the  Georgia  side ;  some  with  a  part  of  their  children ; 
some  who  have  lost  their  children ;  some  their  husbands;  and  many  children 
without  ftither  or  mother;  some  are  found  as  they  were  wandering  about  so 
young  that  they  could  give  no  account  who  their  parents  were.  So  perfect  a 
mixture  and  conftision  as  never  was  wimessed  before.  Manv  have  seen  a 
part  of  their  families  murdered.  One  gentleman  saw  his  father  shot  down 
near  him,  and  his  mother  and  sisters.  Some  of  the  dead  have  been  brought 
over  shockingly  mangled.    It  is  thought  the  whole  nation  is  in  hostile  array; 
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their  warriora  are  computed  at  6  or  7000  strong.  The  general  Jinpreasion  la^ 
that  a  part  of  the  Senunoles  have  come  up  among  them.  The  town  of  Co- 
lumbus is  in  great  danger  of  an  attack,  as  they  have  threatened  it  strongly. 
A  company  of  40  or  50  men  left  Columbus  yesterday  mominK*  and  went  oven 
On  theu*  return  at  night  they  brought  in  seven  children,  which  they  had  found 
scattered  about" 

Such  are  the  accounts  which  have  been  daily  circulated  for  two  months 
together  and  although  they  are  distorted  in  many  particulars,  yet  out  of  them 
we  are  a]  present  to  collect  all  that  is  known  of  this  war.  The  Columbus 
Centinel  of  the  13  May  contains  the  following  facts,  which  are  confirmed 
from  other  quarters : — "  On  Monday  we  received  information  that  hostilities 
bad  commenced  on  the  road  between  Columbus  and  Montgomery,  at  the 
Ucbee  bridge,  and  further  on,  and  in  the  evening  the  bridge  at  this  place,  the 
streets  leading  from  it  were  thron|;ed  with  the  unfortunate  refugees,  who 
were  fleeing  before  their  savage  neighbors.  The  pitiable  condition  of  many 
of  them  was  past  the  power  of  description.  Wives  severed  from  their  hus- 
bands, and  parents  from  their  children ;  all  dismayed,  all  terror-stricken ;  pre- 
sented a  scene  which  we  never  «gain  desire  to  see.  An  interesting-looking 
ffirl,  just  blooming  into  womanh<K>d,  was  brought  in  on  horseback,  behind  a 
Denevolent  stranger,  who  had  found  her  in  the  nation,  making  her  way,  unat- 
tended, to  this  place.  She  started  with  her  parents,  but  before  they  had 
proceeded  far,  they  were  brutally  shot  down  be&re  her  eyes.  She  fled  to  thft 
woods  and  escaped  from  her  savage  pursuers,  and  was  found  and  brought  to 
Columbus  as  above  stated.  A  young  man  arrived  at  this  place  also  witnessed 
the  savage  murder  of  his  parents.  Another  young  man,  in  the  act  o£  fleeing, 
perceived  the  Indians  dragging  aviray  his  sister.  He  returned,  declaring  he 
would  rescue  her  or  die  in  3ie  attempt,  and  he  has  not  been  heard  o£  from 
this  time  their  deeds  of  savage  barbarity  have  been  too  numerous  to  particu- 
larize. A  woman  was  brought  in  on  Tuesday,  wounded  in  the  hand,  whose 
husband  had  been  shot  the  preceding  evening  at  the  Ucbee  bridge.  Col.  ^  B. 
DatMon*8  negroes,  who  were  taken  by  the  Indians,  and  made  their  escape, 
state  that  they  saw  three  corpses  on  the  road  near  the  Ucbee  bridge ;  a  man, 
woman  and  child,  who  had  all  been  murdered.  We  learn  that  about  150 
friendly  Indians  have  reported  themselves  at  Fort  Mitchell,  and  are  ready  to 
assist  die  whites.  Accounts  to  the  17  May  further  state  that  the  Indians  had 
entered  the  house  of  one  family,  and  murdered  the  whole — ^mcluding  husband, 
wife,  and  six  children.  All  were  scalped,  and  the  children  beheaded.  The 
house  of  a  Mr.  Colton  had  been  attacked,  and  himself  killed." 

Generals  Scott  and  Jenm  were  at  Fort  Mitchell  on  the  3  June ;  the  for- 
mer left  that  place  on  that  aay  with  an  escort  of  150  men  for  Alabama,  to  take 
the  command  of  the  troops  of  that  state.  On  the  4th,  Capt  Page  reported  to 
General  Scott  that  a  party  of  Indians  was  about  to  cross  the  Chattahoochie  in 
their  way  to  Florida,  and  steps  were  immediately  made  to  stop  them.  The 
da^  before  a  party  was  stopped  by  a  company  of  Georgia  militia,  after  a  sharp 
skirmish,  in  which  one  white  and  several  Indians  were  supposed  to  have  been 
killed.  Two  chiefs  were  wounded,  Eal(dunfo  in  the  shoulder,  and  Jim  Henry 
in  the  head.  The  action  took  place  across  the  river,  which  being  high  and 
wide,  little  was  eftected.  The  Indians  dared  the  whites  to  come  over,  called 
them  dogs  and  cowards,  and  the  most  the  whites  could  do  was  to  retaliate  in 
the  same  sort  of  language. 

About  the  end  of  June,  a  party  of  whites,  who  were  scouting  on  Flint  River, 
accidentally  found  a  young  woman  about  three  miles  from  Cambridge,  who 
had  been  wounded  by  a  shot  in  the  breast  She  stated  that,  on  the  !i26  of 
June,  about  300  Indians  killed  all  the  ftunUy  to  which  she  belonged,  13  in 
number,  except  herself)  and  her  father,  who  made  his  escape.  After  being 
shot,  she  feigned  death,  and  as  the  murdered  were  not  scalped,  she  made  her 
escape  after  the  Indians  left  the  scene  of  butchery. 

Up  to  the  16  June,  all  the  houses  of  the  whites  in  the  Creek  country  had 
been  burned.  On  the  13tb,  in  an  attack  on  an  Indian  town  by  some  whites, 
24  persons  were  taken,  araonz  whom  were  three  chiefs.  These  were  held  as 
hostages  at  Fort  Mitchell,  and  word  was  sent  to  the  hostile  party,  that  if  they 
did  not  come  in  and  surrender  they  should  be  put  to  death.    The  next  duy, 
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190  came  in  and  deekred  thenitelTes  fiieodly.  Ab  kta  m  the  S6t|i  of  Jidml 
it  was  reported  at  Columbua,  QtLy  that  the  Creek  war  wu  probably  «t  an  enql 
^aa  iar  as  fighting  waa  eoncem«d.  Jim  Htnqf9  jmtty  hiave  nearly  all  been 
taken.  They  were  confined  at  Fort  Mitchell,  and  all  the  amitfaa  were  at  w«wk 
making  handeuffii  for  them.''  These  will  doubtleaa  be  aent  beyond  the  Mis- 
sissippi,  **  except  the  chiefi^  five  or  six  in  Qumberi  who  will  be  punifdned  with 
death,''  as  was  supposed. 

On  the  1st  of  July,  Jm  Henry  fell  hrto  the  hands  of  a  band  of  friendly  In- 
dians, under  a  chief  named  Jim  Boy.  For  a  few  davs  prerious  he  was  sup 
posed  to  have  been  on  his  way  for  me  'Ijpromised  lana;''  but  he  was  found  in 
the  Creek  nation,  a  few  miles  fiom  Tuskegee.  About  the  same  time  old 
JWasMrfUa  cave  himself  up  to  the  whites,  and  was,  on  the  day  of  the  cap- 
ture of  JZm  Ifeiiry,  with  about  1500  others,  sent  ofiT  for  Arkansas.  The  circum 
stance  of  his  iaUing  in  with  the  whites  is  said  to  be  as  follows  i — General 
Je98UD  had  left  Tuskegee  with  about  700  men,  intending  to  make  a  direct 
marcn  for  ATeamaMi^t  c^mp,  which  was  on  Hatchahubbee  River.  As  /ef«p 
mardied  donff,  his  forces  increased  to  2700  men,  of  which  1500  were  w- 
-  dians,  under  me  chiefs  Hcpo&hUifohoia  and  Jim  Bay.  When  he  bad  arrive^ 
within  about  seven  miles  of  J^tamaUdtii  camp,  he  ordered  a  halt,  to  refreah 
his  men  and  horses,  at  the  expense  of  the  beautifld  oatfields  of  the  Indians. 
While  d)9  army  lay  heroL  a  scout  discovered  ^umuMa  on  horseback.  Hip 
had  concluded  to  surrender,  and  had  a  white  cloth  tied  about  his  head,  anji 
some  white  garment  for  a  flag,  extended  upon  a  stick,  and  ^pras  approachiM 
towards  theuL  They  ordered  him  to  halt,  but  he  gave  no  heed  to  them,  untu 
within  a  fow  paces.  He  was  taken  to  GeiL  Jtswf^t  camp,  and  made  prisoner. 
With  him  were  his  son  and  dau^ter,  and  a  meee  of  ^(/^  Mieo.  The  twp 
females  were  released,  but  his  son  was  confined  with  him  at  Fort  Mitchell. 
On  being  asked  where  he  was  going  when  he  was  taken,  he  said  his  lifo  had 
been  threatened  by  his  own  people,  and  he  was  hastening  to  Fort  Mitchell,  to 
give  himself  up. 

JVWt  Mico  had  some  days  before  given  himself  up.  He  was  considered  a 
great  chief.  Daoid  Bardfrtf  a  half-breed,  was  taken  by  surprise,  with  about 
a  hundred  of  his  men,  wim  their  women  and  children.  By  the  8th  of  June, 
there  had  been  secured  between  3  and  4000  Indians,  which  were  despatched 
for  the  west  as  fiist  as  circumstances  would  admit. 

A  party  of  about  GO  warriors,  who  were  endeavoring  to  escape  mto  Florida, 
were  overtaken  by  Col.  Beal^  m  Chickasatcbie  Swamp,  Baker  counnr,  Alabama, 
and  a  considerable  skirmish  ensued.  Nine  Indians  were  killed  and  20  wound- 
ed. Of  Col.  BeaPt  men,  two  were  killed  and  seven  wounded.  The  Indiam 
were  left  in  poaseasion  of  the  swamp. 

The  following  account  was  published  in  the  Georgia  Herald  of  the  28  June, 
at  Columbus.  It  is  headed,  *<  Grand  Eifraxs  into  Fort  Mitchell,"  and 
then  proceeds : — **  On  the  22  June,  we  witnessed  the  grand  erUree  of  a  drove 
of  savages  into  the  Fort  [Mitchelll  consisting  of  men,  women  and  children, 
in  all  about  1000 ;  among  them  200  warriors ;  they  were  brou^t  in  by  a  bat- 
talion of  Alabama  caval^,  under  the  command  of  Maj.  Gen.  jPaUenofu  The 
men  were  placed  within  the  walls  of  the  fort,  while  the  women  and  children 
were  encamped  on  the  outside.  It  was  an  assemblage  of  human  beings,  such 
as  we  had  never  before  witnessed,  and  the  sight  filled  us  with  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings to  which  we  shall  not  give  vent  at  this  time.  They  were  of  all  agea,  from  a 
month  old  to  a  hundred  years,— of  all  sizes,  frem  the  little  papoosie  to  the 
nant  warrior.  The  old  ^  BUnd  KxngJ*  as  he  is  called,  rode  in  the  centre  of 
Uie  throng,  and  although  it  has  been  many  years  since  he  beheld  the  light  of 
day,  yet  has  the  feelings  of  hostility  continued  to  rankle  at  his  heart  The 
names  of  the  hostile  chiefi  who  have  been  taken  and  have  c^me  in,  are  AVa 
E-MaUda,  Odo  ArduhEnudUa^  [probably  son  of  J^eamaUda^]  ASceotkid^,  or 
BUnd  Kmgj  2\ia<ee-AV^[g«e,  Ci/opso-Yar^'HadljoT* 
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they  could  not  think  of  living  beside  them ;  and  ^et  poor  Airicans  are  sold 
trjr  them  to  these  barbtarians!  But,  unlike  the  whites  in  one  particular,  they 
will  not  mix  with  their  slaves. 

The  nation  was  reorganisEed  in  1820,  and  by  a  resolve  of  its  national  coun- 
eil,  divided  into  eight  districts,  each  of  which  had  the  privilege  of  sending 
37» 
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CHAPTER  XHL 


mSTOBT  or  THE  XXFATRIATlOZr  OF  TBI  caXEO^BXS. 


^Bone  MterUin,  that  tlie  bittoiy  of  Umm  prwent  timM  nut  not  be  writtM  bj  any  one  aliro ; 
whieb,  in  my  opinion^  is  diigracoAil  to  an  biatorwn,  and  very  iwe|odicial  to  poaterity ;  ai  if  they 
were  to  write  at  a  dittanoe,  tliat  obecoritT  miflit  proteet  their  miatakot  fion  ditooTery.  Otheri 
alto  say  the  tmth  ie  not  ripe  enonch  to  be  imt  10  the  oto  we  live  ia:    80  politfoiaoa  wooM 


••  Still  to  the  whito  man's  wanta  thaie  ia  no  end ; 
He  eaid,  « beyond  thoee  hilla  he  wooU  not  eooM.' 
But  to  the  weatem  eeaa  hb  handa  estand. 
Ere  yet  hii  prooiae  dlea  npon  hie  toagoa.'*— Umonuf  hbo  PoaM. 

Whils  the  war  la  orogresiing  in  Florida,  we  will  proceed  to  Jay  open 
a  few  Images  of  CheroKee  hiatory,  pnying,  in  the  mean  time,  for  its  apeedy 
ooncluBion. 

The  situation  of  the  Cherokee  country  id  moat  delightfiil ;  it  ia  ereiy  thing 
that  heart  could  wiah,  whether  actuated  by  the  best  or  worst  of  motiTes.  k 
lies  in  about  thirty-five  dearees  of  northern  latitude,  bounded  north  and  west 
Ly  Tenneasee,  on  the  south  by  Alabama,  and  easterly^  Georgia  and  North 
Cfarolina,  comprising  about  8,000  square  mileai  In  ISOSi  it  contained  11,175; 
the  difference  having  been  aold  to  the  United  Stales  for  the  use  of  Georgia. 

That  countiy  is  well  watered  by  living  springs,  in  every  part,  whose  foun- 
tains are  like  reservoirs  raised  to  a  great  height  by  the  art  of  man ;  they  hav- 
ing the  superior  advantage  of  beinff  natuni  reservoirs,  raised  hj  springs  in 
tiieir  lofbf  range  of  mountains  which  stretch  serosa  the  whole  nation.  In  the 
north  it  is  hilly ;  but  in  the  south  are  numerous  fertile  plains,  in  part  covered 
with  tail  trees,  through  which  beautifUl  streams  of  water  ^de.  Here  cattle, 
in  vast  herds,  roam,  and  horses  are  plenty,  and  in  all  the  ordinary  uses  among 
the  Indians.  Flocks  of  sheep,  goats,  and  swine,  live  on  the  slopes  of  the  hilla 
On  their  navigable  rivers  the  Cberokees  have  vessels  engagea  in  commerce. 
Their  spring  opens  in  {preat  beauty;  the  aoil  is  excellent  for  com,  cotton, 
tobacoe,  wheat,  oats,  indigo,  sweet  and  Irish  {potatoes ;  and  the  people  had,  in 
1825,  begun  to  export  cotton  to  New  Orleans  in  their  ovm  vessels. 

They  have  public  roads,  and  tavema  with  good  accommodations,  and 
butter  and  cheese  are  common  upon  the  ordinary  tables  of  the  Indian  inhab- 
itants. Neat  and  flourishing  villages  have  alreaoj^  sprung  into  being.  Cotton 
and  woollen  cloths  are  manufaciured,  and  by  nathe  /ncSon  hands.  There  is 
scarcely  a  family  which  does  not  raise  cotton  sufficient  for  its  own  use. 
Their  trade  is  almost  wholly  carried  on  by  native  Cherokeea  The  mechanic 
arts  are  considerably  cultivated,  although  agriculture  chiefly  engages  the  at- 
tention of  the  inhabitants. 

In  1819,  there  were  about  10,000  inhabitants,  and  in  1825  they  had  in- 
creaseil  to  13,563,  all  natives;  there  were,  in  addition,  147  white  men  married 
in  the  nation,  and  73  white  v^men.  Of  slaves  there  were  1,277.  Hence  it  is 
plain  that  the  Cberokees  do  not  decrease,  but  have,  in  about  ^ive  years,  in- 
creased over  3,500.  This  is  equal,  at  least,  to  the  increase  of  white  popula- 
tion under  similar  circumstances. 

By  the  laws  of  the  nation,  the  whites  are  allowed  the  privileges  of  natives, 
except  that  of  suffirage,  together  with  their  ineligibility  to  hold  officer  Some 
of  the  Cberokees,  following  the  example  of  their  southern  neighbors,  have 
become  slave-holders ;  buymg  their  negroes  of  white  men  who  bring  them 
into  the  nation.  And  here  the  reflection  naturally  arises  in  the  inquiry  upon 
the  relative  barbarity  of  the  white  and  red  men.  It  was  strongly  urged  by 
some  southern  statesmen,  that  the  Indians  were  such  barbarous  wretches  that 
they  could  not  think  of  living  beside  them ;  and  ^et  poor  Africans  are  sold 
by  them  to  these  barbarians!  But,  unlike  the  whites  m  one  particular,  they 
will  not  mix  with  their  slaves. 

The  nation  was  reorganized  in  1820,  and  by  a  resolve  of  its  national  coun- 
rily  divided  into  eight  districts,  each  of  which  had  the  privilege  of  sending 
37» 
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four  members  to  toe  legislature.  The  pay  of  members  was  established  st 
one  dollar  per  dav;  that  of  the  speaker  being  fixed  at  one  and  a  half  dollars^ 
and  tlie  principal  chiefs  were  to  receive  150  dollars  a  year.  Some  of  their 
principal  laws  and  regulations  were— a  prohibition  of  spirituous  liquors  be- 
Ukf  brought  into  the  nation  by  white  men.  If  a  white  man  took  a  Cherokee 
wife,  he  must  marry  her  according  to  their  laws ;  but  her  property  was  not 
afiected  b^  such  union.  No  man  was  allowed  but  one  wife.  A  judge,  mar- 
shal, sheriff  and  deputy,  and  two  constables,  were  commissioned  m  each  dis- 
trict Embezzlement,  intercepting  and  opening  sealed  letters,  was  punished 
bv  a  fine  of  100  dollars,  and  100  ULshes  on  the  bare  back.  No  business  was 
allowed  on  Sundaj^s ;  and  fences  were  reffulated  by  statute.  They  also  had 
a  statute  of  limitations,  which,  however,  aid  not  idSect  notes  or  settled  ac- 
counts. A  will  was  valid,  if  found,  on  tlie  decease  of  its  maker,  to  have  been 
written  b^  him,  and  witnessed  bv  two  creditable  persons.  A  man  leaving  no 
will,  all  his  children  shared  equal,  and  his  wife  as  one  of  them ;  if  he  leit  no 
children,  then  the  widow  to  have  a  fourth  part  of  all  property ;  the  other 
three  fourths  to  go  to  his  nearest  relatione  And  so  if  the  wife  died,  leaving 
property.  Before  the  division  of  the  nation  into  districts,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  abo?e-named  civil  ofiicers,  there  was  an  organized  company  of 
light-horse,  wliich  executed  the  orders  of  the  chiefs,  seaSrched  out  onenderB, 
and  brought  them  to  justice.  It  was  a  fundamental  law,  that  no  land  should 
be  sold  to  the  white  people,  without  the  authority  of  a  majority  of  the  nation. 
Transgressors  of  this  law  were  punished  with  death. 

The  Cherokees  were  similarly  situated  to  the  Creeks,  in  respect  to  the  Uni- 
ted States.  They  had  been  treated  with  fix>m  the  earliest  days  of  the  repub- 
lic, as  an  independent  nation,  with  only  this  difiference — ^the  United  States 
regarding  treaty  stipulations  vnth  them  vnthout  any  regard  to  their  weakness, 
or  inability  to  defend  themselves  against  unjust  intrusiona  And  tlius  were 
they  considered  through  the  early  aSdministrations  of  this  government ;  until 
political  intrigue  had  become  the  order  of  the  day,  and  to  strengthen  a  party 
by  the  accession  of  a  state,  it  was  found  necessary  to  disregard  sacred  trea- 
ties, not  at  first  by  an  open  denial  of  obligations,  but  by  a  perversion  of  lan- 
guage, authorizing  *^any  means  to  encompass  the  end."  And  like  the  Creek 
nation,  the  Cherokees  were  tampered  with,  and  eventually  divided  and  ruined ; 
thus  verilying  that  remarkable  passage  of  Scripture,  namely,  <<a  house  divided 
against  itself  cannot  stand.** 

The  consequences  which,  by  every  thinking  mind,  were  considered  sure  to 
follow,  did  follow ;  but  not  so  immediately  as  had  been  anticipated,  reasoning 
from  the  summary  course  which  the  Creeks  had  pursued  in  executing  ven- 
geance upon  the  heads  of  a  similar  faction,  for  a  precisely  similar  outrage 
upon  the  will  and  the  laws  of  that  nation.  But  the  day  of  retribution  was 
at  hand,  and  the  heads  of  the  Cherokee  fiiction  have  met  a  like  late  in  the 
distant  land  to  which  they  had  forced  their  despairing  executioners.  The 
history  of  the  fate  of  Ridge  and  his  associates  will  go  down  upon  the  same 
page  of  history  with  that  of  Mackintosh;  over  which  the  philanthropist  of 
succeeding  ages  will  mourn,  and  the  philosopher  will  frown  with  just  indig- 
nation, as  ne  contemplates  the  source  of  guilt  whence  the  stream  flowed. 

But  the  bare  recital  of  the  events  in  the  histoxy  of  the  Cherokees  is  suffi- 
cient to  create  the  deepest  feelings  of  coumiiseration  in  every  breast,  without 
any  reflections  from  the  historian. 

Georgia,  finding  she  could  not  drive  the  United  States  government  into 
her  measures  for  the  forcible  possession  of  the  Cherokee  country,  resolved 
to  do  so  on  her  own  account ;  but  not  having  the  courage  to  so  sword  in 
hand,  and  do  it  at  a  blow,  she  resorted  to  the  equally  condemname  course  of 
management,  which  was  to  seize  upon  the  country  under  color  of  law.  And 
those  laws,  made  for  the  venr  occasion,  were  so  exceedingly  oppressive  that 
the  Indians  could  not  live  imder  them. 

The  laws  alluded  to  were  passed  on  the  20th  of  December,  1829,  hv  the 
legislature  of  the  state  of  Georgia,  and  were  of  this  complexion:  **It  is  here- 
by ordained  that  all  the  laws  of  Georgia  are  extendea  over  the  Cherokee 
country.  That  afler  the  Ist  day  of  June,  1830,  all  Indians  then  and  at  that 
time  residing  in  said  territory,  shall  be  liable  and  subject  to  such  laws  and 
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regulationB  as  the  legislatiire  may  hereafter  prescrihe.  That  all  laws,  usages, 
and  customs,  made  and  established,  and  emorced  in  the  said  territory,  by  tlie 
said  Cherokee  Indians,  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  on  and  after  the  1st  day 
of  June,  1830,  declared  null  and  void ;  and  no  Indian,  or  descendant  of  an 
Indian,  residing  witliin  the  Creek  or  Cherokee  nations  of  Indians,  shall  be 
deemed  a  competent  witness,  or  party  to  any  suit  in  any  court,  where  a  white 
man  is  a  defendant"  Such  is  a  specimen  of  the  laws  alluded  to ;  iramed  to 
throw  the  Indians  into  entire  contusion,  that  they  might  be  the  more  easily 
overcome,  destroyed,  or  forced  from  the  land  of  their  nativity. 

That  the  Cherokees  could  not  live  under  the  laws  of  Georm  is  most 
manifest,  and  it  is  eaually  manifest  that  said  laws  were  never  made  in  exj^ec- 
tation  that  they  could  be  submitted  to.  Thus  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  was  trampled  on  with  impunitv,  by  an  utter  disregard  of  one  of  its 
express  provisions,  ^  That  no  state  shall  pass  any  law  or  laws  going  to  impair 
the  obligation  of  contracts."  Now,  how  could  a  Cherokee  compel  a  Georgian 
to  peribrm  a  contract  ?  Thus  vtras  the  axe  not  only  laid  at  the  foot  of  the 
tree  of  Cherokee  liberty,  but  it  was  shortly  to  be  wielded  by  the  strong  arm 
of  power  with  deadly  effect 

Alurm  now,  as  well-  it  might,  was  seen  perched  upon  ihe  brow  of  every 
true  Cherokee,  and  they  began  to  revolve  in  their  minds  the  nature  of  their 
condition,  and  to  inquire  of  one  another  what  they  were  to  do.  They  remon- 
strated, but  remonstrance  was  met  with  contumely,  and  all  the  haughtiness 
that  characterizes  the  triumph  of  might  over  right 

Though  conscious  of  the  rectitude  of  their  intentions,  the  Cherokees  were 
determined  not  to  persist  in  any  course,  however  just  it  might  appear  to  them, 
witliout  first  consulting  some  of  the  ablest  jurists  and  best  men,  as  well  as 
the  most  devoted  to  the  good  of  their  country,  amonff  the  eminent  men  of  the 
United  States.  There  was  but  one  opinion  among  them.  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
sliall.  Chancellor  Kent,  William  Wirt,  Mr.  Justice  M^Lane,  Daniel  Webster, 
and  Henry  Clay,  are  names  carrying  authority  with  them ;  an  array  of  talent 
which  other  nations  may  equal,  but  not  surpass. 

Accordingly  the  Indians  brought  their  case  before  the  supreme  court  of  the 
United  States,  where  it  was  argued  with  fideli^  and  ability  by  Mr.  Sargent 
and  Mr.  Wirt,  and  finally^  and  clearly  given  in  mvor  of  the  Cherokee&  Mr. 
Wirt  happily  adverted,  m  his  argument,  to  the  past  and  present  conduct  of 
Georgia ;  reminded  her  that,  with  the  other  states,  she  had  cooperated  with 
the  most  Christian  assiduity  and  perseverance  to  bring  about  a  change  in  the 
intellectual  and  moral  condition  of  that  people;  and  having  completely 
effected  the  purpose,  she  found  in  this  very  change  a  ground  of  auarrel  with 
them,  as  well  as  with  her  sister  states,  her  auxiliaries  in  the  lauoable  work ; 
accusing  these  of  hypocrisy  and  an  affected  benevolence,  by  which  they  were 
violating  Georgia's  sovereignty  in  bringing  up  an  independent  government 
within  her  chiutered  limits ;  that  so  long  as  they  were  savages  and  barba- 
rians, Geor^  had  no  objection  to  their  governing  themselves,  but  liaving  now 
become  civilized,  and  consequently  capable  of  governing  themselves,  their 
right  of  self-government  must  cease.  <<  nence  we  ask,"  says  Mr.  Wirt,  ^  what 
can  tliis  unfortunate  people  do?" 

''The  existence  of  this  remnant  of  a  once  great  and  mighty  nation,"  added 
Mr.  Wirt,  <<  is  at  stake,  and  it  is  for  this  court  to  say  whether  they  shall,  be 
blotted  out  from  creation,  in  utter  disregard  of  all  our  treaties.  They  are 
here  in  the  last  extremity,  and  with  them  must  parish  forever  the  honor  of 
the  American  name,  llie  faith  of  our  nation  is  fatally  linked  virith  their 
existence,  and  the  blow  which  destroys  them  quenches  forever  our  own 
glory;  for  what  ^lory  can  there  be  of  which  a  patriot  can  be  proud,  after  the 
good  name  of  his  country  shall  have  departed  ?  We  may  gather  laurels  on 
the  field  of  battle,  and  trophies  on  the  ocean,  but  they  will  never  hide  this 
foul  blot  upon  our  escutcheon.  <  Remember  the  Cherokee  nation,*  will  be 
answer  enough  to  the  proudest  boasts  that  we  can  ever  make.  Such,  it  is 
possible,  there  may  be  who  ore  willing  to  glory  in  their  own  shame,  but  thank 
Heaveu,  they  are  comparatively  few.  The  great  majority  of  the  American 
people  see  this  subject  in  its  true  light  And  I  cannot  believe  that  thitt  honor* 
able  court,  possessmg  the  power  of  preservation,  will  stand  by  and  see  these 
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people  fltnpped  of  their  prop^ty  and  extirpated  finom  ^  earth,  idule  diey 
are  noidin^  up  to  ua  their  treatiea  and  claiming  the  fiilfibnent  of  our  engage- 
ments. It  truth,  and  ftith,  and  honor,  and  justice,  have  fled  fit>m  every  other 
part  of  our  countnr,  we  shall  find  them  here.  If  not,  our  son  has  gone  down 
m  treachery,  blood,  and  crime,  in  the  fiice  of  the  world ;  and  instead  of  being 
proud  of  our  countrji,  we  mav  well  call  upon  the  rocks  and  mountiuns  to 
ni|e  our  shame  from  earth  and  heaven." 

Such  were  the  opinions  of  the  great  and  good  upon  the  Cherokee  question: 
but  how  was  he  nustaken  in  respect  to  the  virtue  of  a  government,  of  which 
he  was  a  pillar  and  chief  supporter  in  all  its  just  dwlinss !  With  what  grief 
must  he  have  seen,  notwithstanding  the  sacrifices  and  efforts  he  had  made 
to  obtain  justice,  and  the  decision  of  the  highest  tribunal  of  his  countiy, 
aU  disregarded,  this  decision  set  at  naught,  and  that  country's  sun  go  down 
in  treachary^  blood,  and  crime  i  And  it  is  with  deep  melancholy  we  add,  that 
the  great  statesman  and  philanthropist  saw  the  near  approach  to  the  horizon 
of  the  once  glowing  star  of  empire  of  a  noble  people  i  He  saw,  as  his  own 
lamp  flickered  on  me  eve  of  departure  to  another  world,  that  deep  stain  fall 
upon  the  escutcheon  of  his  country's  honor,  which  he  had  so  much  feared. 
William  Wirt  descended  to  the  tomb  in  the  be^ning  of  the  year  1835. 

The  Cherokees,  like  the  Creeks,  had,  by  designing  and  avaricious  men, 
been  divided  into  two  parties,  which  were  distinguished  fi^m  one  another  by 
very  marked  difierences.  The  people  composing  the  first  were  generally 
temperate,  industrious,  and  £runl ;  had  made  great  advancement  in  the  arts 
^  of  civilized  life,  and  hence  had  become  far  more  attached  to  their  countiy 
than  those  of  an  opposite  character.  The  other  part  of  the  nation  consisted 
of  a  majority  of  inaolent,  intemperate,  roving,  and  ignorant  citizens ;  always 
restless,  ever  ready  to  hear  to  any  new  smooth-tongued  miscreant,  who  mignt 
throw  himself  among  them  upon  any  design.  Yet  there  were  many  among 
the  second  party  whose  character  was  good,  and  who  were  made  seriously  to 
think  that  it  would  be  for  their  interest  to  sell  out  their  possessions,  and  take 
up  a  new  country  beyond  the  Mississippi  But  the  talent  and  learning  were 
not  with  them,  and  consequently  they  had  not  the  ability  to  judge  of  such  a 
project,  according  to  the  admonitions  of  the  true  policy  of  the  nation. 

At  the  period  of  Cherokee  historv  now  under  consideration,  that  nation 
contained  a  population  of  18,000  souls.  How  near  it  was  divided  in  respect 
to  numbers  is  not  precisely  known,  but  that  part  I  have  denominated  the  first 
was  by  far  the  most  numerous,  as  well  as  the  most  respectable.  These  two 
parties  had  each  its  head  or  leader,  and  was  known  by  his  name.  Mr.  John 
Ross  led  the  first,  and  Major  Ridge  the  second.  Mr.  Ross  had  become  an 
eminent  citizen,  and  being  possessed  of  a  fine  education,  respectable  talents, 
and  extensive  and  enlarged  views  upon  all  subjects,  soon  became  prominent 
without  any  efforts  to  mSne  himself  so.  On  the  other  hand  Mr.  Ridge,  though 
ereatly  beloved  by  his  own  people,  and  highly  respected  among  the  whites, 
had  not  the  moral  courage  to  withstand  tempations  that  a  true  patriot 
requires. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  things,  when  it  was  decided  by  the  supreme 
court  of  tbe  United  States,  that  Georeia  must  not  execute  her  pernicious  laws 
in  and  over  tlie  Cherokee  country.  Yet,  as  has  already  been  observed,  she 
did  proceed  to  execute  them,  and  finding  that  many  of  the  Indians  would  not 
at  once  be  forced  away  by  their  cruel  and  oppressive  execution,  but  continued 
to  suffer  under  them,  resort  was  had  to  buyine  up  such  of  the  chiefs  And 
head  men  of  the  nation  as  money  would  succeed  with.  And,  finally,  a  treaty 
was  made  with  such  men  as  bribery  influenced,  and  on  its  strength,  event* 
uallv,  the  Cherokees  were  forced  beyond  the  Mississippi 

The  engagement  entered  into  with  Georgia  bv  the  United  States  govern- 
ment in  180*^  has,  in  a  former  chapter,*  been  noticed.  In  that  compact  there 
was  no  stipulation  that  the  Cherokees  should,  at  any  time,  be  forced  to  sell 
their  remaining  lands ;  but  when  they  were  tnlltruc^  if  any  such  time  should 
ever  arrive,  and  the  price  should  not  be  an  objection,  then  the  United  States 
had  tlie  power^  and  not  till  then,  to  buy  out  the  Cfierokeea. 

*  Book  IV.,  page  5S,  ante. 
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But,  in  1835^  Georgia  had  become  so  clamorous,  that  ''the  goremmeot" 
thought  best  to  make  an  attempt  to  treat  with  these  Indians  to  go  west,  on 
some  terms  or  other.  Accordingly,  the  president  appointed  one  Rev.  J.  F. 
Schermerhom,  of  New  York,  to  proceed  to  the  Cherokee  country  for  that 
purpose.  He  proceeded  to  the  nation,  and,  with  some  trouble,  got  the  chiefs 
together,  and  opened  the  nature  of  his  mission  before  them.  He  was 
informed  that  they  would  not  treat  for  the  sale  of  their  countiy  on  any  con- 
ditioDs,  and  the  commissioner  gave  up  the  design  and  returned  to  Wash- 
ington. But  there  is  no  safety  to  the  innocent  where  the  cupidity  of  designing 
knaves  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  them. 

The  plan  immediately  adopted  by  Schermerhom  was  to  seduce  some  of  the 
chiefs  by  gratuities  of  money,  and  thereby  to  fet  together  such  as  he  could 
of  the  nation,  and,  if  possible,  make  a  treaty  with  them  which  should  bind  all 
the  rest ;  but  to  the  honor  of  the  secretary  at  war,  Gen.  Cass,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, that  when  such  a  project  was  made  known  to  him,  he  rejected  it 
with  disdain.  Whether  this  instrument  of  injustice  was  countenanced  by 
men  higher  in  office  than  the  secretary  at  war,  I  leave  to  be  determined; 
but  however  that  might  be,  it  is  certain  that  Schermerhom  was  found  without 
loss  of  time  pursuing  that  nefiurious  plan,  which  Gov.  Cass^iad  set  his  seal  of 
unqualified  disapprobation  upon.  He  circulated  notices  of  his  design  through- 
out the  Cherokee  nation,  requesting  them  to  meet  him  in  council ;  and  fin^y 
he  got  a  number  of  the  nation  togeUier,  which  he  called  a  covmcU  of  the  nation, 
and  made  a  treaty  with  thenL  By  the  stipulations  of  this  trea^,  (falsely  so 
called,]  the  whole  country  was  to  be  given  up  to  the  whites  withm  two  years 
finom  tne  time  it  should  be  ratified  by  the  senate  of  the  United  States. 

The  great  nuyority  of  the  Cherokees,  as  has  been  observed,  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  Schermerhom,  and  consequently,  whatever  he  did  had 
dothing  to  do  with  them;  and  when  its  acknowledgment  and  acceptance 
were  urged  at  Washington,  it  was  rebutted  with  the  astounding  memorial, 
signed  by  nearji/teen  thousand  of  the  nation,  protesting  in  the  strongest  terms, 
tluLt  the  instmment  procured  by  Schermerhom  was  utterly  false,  and  unau- 
thorized by  the  Cherokees.  Yet  after  all  that  those  15,000  peojple  could  do^ 
that  treaty  was,  vrith  some  little  variation,  published  to  the  world,  at  the  city 
of  Washington,  on  the  14th  of  March,  1836,  as  the  act  of  that  nation ! 

When  the  nation  found  that  tlie  party  which  had  executed  the  treaty  were 
going  to  Washington  to  further  its  ratification,  the  council  of  the  nation  im- 
mediately appointed  a  delegation  of  twenty  of  its  best  men  to  proceed  there 
also,  clothed  with  authority  to  represent  their  countrymen  truly.  It  had  be- 
come now  apparent  that  if  they  would  not  sell  their  country  for  what  it  ioa$ 
the  pleasure  of  the  government  to  give,  they  would  be  driven  from  it  witliout  any 
thing ;  therefore,  all  that  was  Tefl  for  them  to  do,  was  to  set  the  best  terms 
they  could.  And  it  was  finally  agreed  by  the  authorized  delegation,  that  they 
would  abide  by  such  an  award  as  the  senate  should  make  for  their  lands,  pro- 
vided that  when  it  was  laid  before  the  nation,  it  should  be  consented  to  by  it; 


accordingly,  a  paper  was  signed  by  the  Indians,  agreeing  to  abide  the  action 

"  the  senate.    Of  that  action,  Mr.  Ross,  the  principal  chief,  says,  he  would 

not  have  complained,  if  it  had  been  **  fully  and  fairly ''  obtained  ;  but  ^  a  res- 


olution was  submitted  at  midnight,  on  the  3d  of  March,  just  as  the  senate 
were  about  to  separate,  premising,  tliat,  in  its  opinion,  the  president  ought  to 
allow  a  sum  not  exceeding  5,000,000  of  dollars.  This  resolution,  proposed  in 
a  hurry,  was  carried  in  as  great  a  hurry,  and,  though  a  mere  opinion,  not 
pledging  either  the  president  or  the  senate  to  any  consequent  action,  was 
represented  to  us  as  an  ^auxard^  and  we  were  told  we  had  engaged  ourselves 
to  be  bound  by  it"  , 

The  delegation  next  proceeded  to  lay  the  matter  before  the  nation ;  which 
having  done,  the  ''awara  "  of  the  senate  was  unanimously  reiected.  But  Gen. 
Jackson  had  now  taken  the  matter  into  his  hands,  and  whatever  might  be 
said  or  done  by  an  Indian  council,  would  make  no  difference  with  his  deter- 
mination. And  when  he  fopnd  that  they  were  reluctant  to  submit  to  what 
they  had  never  had  any  intention  of  agreeing  to,  he  ordered  Mr.  Secretary 
Harris  to  inform  them,  ^  that  no  propositions  for  a  treaty  would  hereafter  be 
made,  more  fitvorable  than  those  now  offered.    The  sum  of  five  millions  of 
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dollan  was  fixed  upon  by  tbe  oenate,  aa  an  ample  equivalent  for  the  relin- 

auisbment  of  all  tbeir  rights  and  posseaaionfl ;  that  mid  auwrtdbf  the  preai- 
ent  would  not  sanction  any  expectation,  that  more  &YQrable  arran^mentB 
would  hereafter  be  held  out  to  them ;  that  this  was  the  lad  propomixim  the 
president  would  make  them  while  he  toot  prtMad^  and  they  might  abide  the 
consequences ;  that  they  need  not  expect  either  branch  of  the  government 
would  ever  do  any  more,  and  that,  therefore,  they  need  not  expect  another 
doUar."** 

Thus  all  fiuther  ne^tiation  was  cut  ofij  and  the  Indians  had  nothing  fur- 
ther to  do,  but  to  submit  to  what  they  had  long  foreseen  would  probaUy  be 
their  only  alternative. 

With  regard  to  the  treaty  of  December,  1835,  procured  bv  Schermertioni, 
and  since  called  by  his  name,  as  also  <*  the  treaty  of  New  Kchota,"  we  have 
but  a  remark  or  two  more  to  make ;  and,  firstly,  it  will  be  inquired,  who  or 
what  part  of  the  Cherokee  nation  made  that  treaty?  Acconunff  to  the  ac- 
count of  Schermerhom  himself  the  number  which  he  got  togemer  to  treat 
with,  did  not  exceed  600  persons,  men,  women,  and  chil£en;  of  which  num- 
ber but  70  were  men,  and  of  these,  about  30  were  Arkansas  emigrants,  or 
Cherokees  enrolled  for  emigratioii,  and  consequently  had  no  real  interest  in 
the  nation,  and  had  no  ri^ht  to  act  in  matters  arocting  its  afihirs.  The  readier 
has  only  to  compare  this  statement  with  the  memorial  before  spoken  o^ 
n^ed  by  15,000  persons,  to  enable  him  to  decide  on  the  magnitude  of  the 
injustice  done  that  people.  Secondly,  of  the  course  ^'this  great  and  mighty 
government "  has  pursued  to  disinherit  Indians  in  certain  cases. 

In  May,  1839,  Gen.  Carroll  was  sent  with  instructions  by  our  (^vemment, 
to  induce  the  Cherokees  to  remove.  Some  passages  in  those  instructions 
would  never  be  believed,  were  they  not  past  contradiction,  and  staring  us  by 
thousands  in  the  &ce.  They  recite,  that,  whereas  nothing  could  probably  be 
efllected  in  open  council,  by  negotiation,  ^  he  must  so  to  them,  noioMa  nm^ 
Haior,  but  ae  a  friend ;  appeal  to  the  chiefs  and  influential  men,  not  togemoTy 
hut  apart ;  make  offers  to  them  of  extensive  reeervations  in  fee  simple,  and 
other  rewards ;  secure,  even  J^rom  the  chi^s,  your  qffieial  diaracter ;  move  upon 
them  in  the  line  of  their  pr^udices ;  tell  them,  unless  they  remove,  their  laws 
will  be  trodden  underfoot;  enlarge  upon  the  advantages  of  (Keir  oon^bHon  in  the 
wedJ*  Such  is  another  specimen  of  another  dale  paper,  which  emanated  finom 
this  adnunistration. 

The  case  has  changed.  The  whites  have  become  powerful,  and  the  red 
men  have  become  weak.  They  are  able  to  destroy,  or  drive  them  before 
them  to  another  country ;  and  how  has  it  turned  ?  The  red  men  have  gone. 
Who  are  the  ''cruel  savages?"  In  the  ''great  debate,"  as  it  was  termed,  on 
the  "Indian  biU,"  in  1830,  some  of  its  supporters  pointed  to  the  east,  and  cried 
out,  "  Savages !  savages ! "  because  the  voice  of  humanity  had  been  heard  in 
that  direction ;  but  tney  might,  with  almost  equal  propriety,  have  pointed  to 
the  capital  of  the  state  of  (Borgia— even  that,  where  those  most  oppressive 
laws  q^igiDsted,  contained  philanthropists  too.  The  votes  in  that  house  stood 
but  little  more  than  equally  divided,  on  the  bill  to  take  forcible  possession  of 
the  Cherokee  coimtry.  But  the  philanthropist  is  derided  and  scorned ;  and 
that  people  have  only  escaped  the  iron  grasp  of  superstition's  hand,  to  die  by 
that  of  avarice.  It  used  to  be  a  proverl^  that  Justice  had  leaden  foet,  but  yet 
was  sure  to  overtake  her  enemies ;  but  where  her  feet  are  clogged  with  gold, 
the  proverb  requires  a  new  explication. 

We  have  seen  how  the  Schermerhom  treaty  was  disposed  of  in  the  senate 
of  the  United  States.  The  house  of  representatives  must  vote  the  appropria- 
tion, or  it  could  not  be  carried  into  efiect  When  it  came  up  there  lor  action, 
some  gave  as  a  reason  for  voting  for  it,  that  the^  had  no  choice,  btit  were 
boimd  to  do  so,  because  the  trea^  had  been  ratified  by  the  president  and 
seiu&te,  and  it  was  hence  the  law  of  the  land.    On  the  other  hand,  it  was 

*  This  certainly  was  a  state  paper  worthy  of  "  My  government/'  "  My  currency,"  and 
above  all,  "My  responsibility/'  Mr.  Jackson  had  Mfore  told  certain  Indians  that  all  the 
lands  beyond  the  Mfississippi  belonged  to  kirn!  If  the  Cherokees  believed  he  told  the  tiuth, 
no  one  will  wonder  they  uid  not  wish  to  go  there  I 
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ai^ed  that  the  action  of  the  president  and  senate  could  never  make  that  in- 
strument a  treaty  wiiich  was  raise,  and  had  not  been  agreed  to  by  but  one 
party ;  that  this  was  true  abundantly  appeared  b^  a  protest  then  before  the 
bouse,  signed  bv  almost  the  entire  Cherokee  nation.  And  besides  this,  the 
most  zealous  advocates  for  removal  did  not  pretend  that  the  treaty  was  &irly 
made  by  the  nation,  or  by  any  bod^  authorized  by  it ;  but  they  argued  that 
the  bill  ought  to  pass  from  necessity,  as  it  was  to  benefit  the  Indians  more 
than  any  body  else.  And  with  this  kind  of  argument  the  bill  passed,  102 
to  97. 

Thus  we  are  to  be  judges  of  what  is  best  for  our  neighbor,  and  if  he  does 
not  conform  to  our  wishes,  we  will  force  him  to  do  sa  On  the  same  princi- 
ple we  may  say,  that  it  is  decreed  by  unerring  fate  that  the  red  men  must  be 
swept  from  the  face  of  the  earth ;  but  does  it  follow  that  we  must  hasten  their 
ruin  ?  With  as  much  reason  all  mankind  might  commit  suicide,  because  fiite 
has  decreed  that  we  must  all  die,  sooner  or  later. 

As  soon  as  congress  had  disposed  of  the  Cherokee  question,  the  executive 
of  the  nation,  apprehensive  that  trouble  would  arise  between  Georgia  and  the 
Cherokees,  ordered  Gen.  Scott  to  repair  thither  without  delay.  He  was  soon 
on  the  way,  with  about  2,000  men.  This  was  early  in  the  year  1838.  Mean- 
while Gov.  Gilmer  had  threatened  ^^cottision,**  unless  the  work  of  ezpuibion 
was  immediately  begun.  How  much  in  fear  Mr.  Van  Buren  stood  of  this 
and  other  bravadoes,  we  do  not  undertake  to  say ;  but  he  pressed  matters  as 
last  as  he  could,  more  afraid,  doubtless,  of  the  votes,  than  the  steel  of  Georgia. 

But  what  did  that  excellent  old  general  find  on  his  arrival  in  the  Cherokee 
country  ?  Armed  Indians  behind  every^bush,  prepared  to  shed  the  last  drop 
of  their  blood  in  defence  of  their  beloved  countiy  ?  Na  Not  a  semblance 
of  opposition  was  there ;  all  was  quietness ;  all  were  about  their  ordinary 
afiSurs,  in  their  own  fields,  and  by  their  own  habitationa  Having  established 
his  head  quarters  in  the  nation,  he  issued  a  proclamation,  requesting  them  to 
assemble  at  certain  points,  from  whence  they  would  be  sent  to  Arkansas. 
They  obeyed  the  summons,  and  thus,  in  due  time,  the  whole  nation  were 
removed. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

BXPATRIATIOZr  OF  THE  CHEROKEES,  CONTINUED. 

*<  Where  !•  bit  home— my  forest  home  ?   the  proud  land  of  my  lirsa  ? 
Wher*  stanoi  the  wigwam  of  my  pride  ?    Vvhere  fleam  the  council  firei  / 
Where  are  my  fiither*'  hallowed  grares?   my  friende,  so  lifht  and  free? 
Gone,  gone,— 4brever  from  my  view !   Oreat  Spirit !   can  it  bo  ?  **— A.  W.  B. 

It  has  somehow  or  other  happened  that  great  changes  have  taken  place 
m  the  minds  of  our  rulers,  or  some  of  them,  within  a  few  years,  in  regard  to 
what  certain  laws  and  treaties  mean.  As  late  as  1826,  no  question  was 
raised  about  the  rights  of  the  Indians ;  nothing  was  attempted  to  be  done,  by 
govemmtnt^  on  their  lands,  without  their  consent  being  first  obtained ;  no  one 
even  dreamed  of  laying  out  a  road  through  their  lani&  without  their  permis- 
moD.  But,  of  a  sudden,  it  is  discovered  Uiat  the  government  has  been  labor- 
ing under  a  great  mistake  all  the  time  of  its  existence ;  that  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  Andrew  Jaduony  vnsdom  had  shed  her  light  so  abundant,  that 
numbers  had  risen  up  in  her  full  armor,  and  unhesitatingly  declared  that  the 
very  men  who  formed  our  constitution  knew  very  little  about  it ;  that  under 
its  provisions  no  valid  treaty  could  be  made  vnth  Indians;  that  neither 
Washington,  Jefperson,  nor  John  AnAHS,  could  make  the  discovery;  but 
It  must  be  reserved  to  add  lustre  to  the  era  of  which  we  are  speaMbg. 

The  compact  between  the  general  government  and  Georgia,  in  18^  is  the 
principal  theme  of  their  oppressors.  Now  every  body  knows  that  with  that 
compact  the  Cherokees  had  nothing  to  do ;  they  had  no  hand  in  forming  it, 
nor  never  consented  to  it    A  treaty  is  a  compact  of  mutual  concessions  and 
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agreements  between  nations.  The  Cherokees  agreed  tbat  if  tliey  ever  sold 
^ir  lands,  or  any  part  of  them,  it  should  be  to  the  United  States.  Now  this 
was,  as  times  have  been,  a  very  important  concession  on  the  part  of  the  In- 
dians ;  but  if  the  &ith  of  the  United  States  had  been  kept  inviolate,  it  would 
as  yet  have  amounted  to  but  little, — a  small  tract  of  land  here  and  there^ — 
but  it  has  now  amounted  to  an  entire  countiy.  When  the  treaties  were 
formed,  it  was  supposed  that  against  this  concession  the  United  States  had 
put  one  of  much  greater  moment,  namely,  that  of  prokdioru  What  have  we 
seen?  the  whites  in  possession  of  all  the  lands  of  the  Indians,  the  Indians 
protected?  Not  by  the  United  States ;  for  it  has  driven  them  where  it  can- 
not, from  the  nature  of  their  situation,  protect  them.  These  conclusions 
inevitably  follow,  and  we  challenge  proof  m  contradiction. 

That  we  have  given  the  Indiuis  more  than  their  lands  were  worth,  has 
been  urged  as  an  argument  that  no  wronc  has  been  done  them.  That  has 
nothing  to  do  with  me  point  at  issue.  Unenviable  must  the  mind  of  that 
man  m,  who  holds  nothing  above  price,  mere  pecuniary  compensation. 
What  though  the  government  did  stipulate  that  it  would  buy  out  the  Chero- 
kees as  soon  as  it  could  be  done,  (a  very  foolish  bargain,  by  the  way,)  on 
reasonable  and  equitable  terms;  is  it  to  be  understood  that  they  mud  sell 
their  lands  just  wnen  a  demand  is  made  for  them  ?  This  argument  is  too 
fidlacious  to  be  thought  of  by  rational  men.  Hence  the  only  way  left  to  dis* 
possess  a  nation,  too  weak  to  defend  themselves  by  force,  is  to  declare  they 
have  no  right  where  they  are.  And,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  the  worlo^ 
such  were  the  grounds  of  argument,  and  such  the  arguments  that  succeeded 
in  an  American  congress  in  ruining  a  nation.  What  though  the  nation  were 
small,  and  consequently  weak?  So  much  the  {preater  the  crime.  Are  not 
laws  made  for  the  protection  of  the  weak  against  the  strong  ?  as  well  in 
property  as  person  ?  Shall  the  United  States  of  enlightened  America  deal 
worse  with  their  friends  and  allies  than  ancient  despotic  Rome  ?  Even  na- 
tions subdued  by  the  Romans,  and  included  in  their  dominions,  were  suffered 
''to  live  under  their  own  laws,  and  be  governed  by  their  own  magistrates."* 

It  has  been  urged  as  a  reason  for  disinheriting  the  Cherokees,  that  it  is  ab- 
surd to  allow  a  nation  to  exist  under  a  separate  government,  vrithin  another 
government  or  state,  and  hence  unconstitutional.  Allowing  all  this  to  be 
true,  (which  we  do  not,j  what  has  it  to  do  with  the  Cherokees  ?  Had  not  the 
Cherokees  as  ffood  a  right  to  say  to  a  state  which  had  undertaken  to  extend 
a  line  beyond  them,  *<  You  have  no  authority  to  do  this,  and  must  instantly 
desist^'  Now  there  can  be  no  question  but  that  a  state  would  be  compelled 
to  desist,  if  the  party  so  included  were  able  to  defend  itielf  against  usurpa- 
tion. This  happening  not  to  be  the  case  with  the  Cherokees,  a  cordon  is 
passed  about  tnem,  at  first,  merely  nominal ;  but,  at  length,  like  the  coil  of 
the  serpent,  it  is  drawn  tighter  and  tighter,  until  they  d^cover,  too  late,  that 
a  death-blow  is  aimed  at  their  very  existence.  Who,  or  what  is  Georgia, 
that  it  should  claim  priority  to  tlie  Cherokees  ?  Were  not  the  Cherokees  a 
nation  long  before  it  was  heard  of?  Which  permitted  the  other  to  grow  up 
by  its  side  ?  How  long  is  it  since  the  Cherokees  were  able  to  drive  tlmt  hand- 
ful of  white  intruders  beyond  a  more  formidable  boundary  than  the  Missis- 
sippi ?  They  did  not  attempt  it  Their  ** avarice"  was  not  stronc  enough  to 
tempt  them  to  so  cruel  an  action.  Na  They  took  them  1^  me  hand  at 
Yamacraw  Blufl^  and  at  Holston,  and  said,  "brothers,  here  is  land  enouf^ 
for  us  and  for  you.  Lie  down  upon  our  skins  until  you  can  make  wigwams 
and  mats  for  yourselves."    How  have  these  kindnesses  been  returned  f 

We  will  hear  what  Georda  herself  said  about  the  validity  of  Indian  trea- 
ties, no  longer  ago  than  18^.  In  that  year  a  treaty  was  made  with  the 
Creeks,  by  which  a  cession  of  a  portion  of  their  territory  m  Georcia  wa« 
made ;  and  by  an  article  in  said  treaty,  it  was  provided,  that  the  United  Statetf 
should  protect  the  Indians  against  the  encroachments  and  impositions  of  the 
whites,  until  their  removal  should  take  place.  The  governor  of  Georgia, 
G.  M  Troyp^  issued  his  proclamation  in  accordance  with  the  treaty,  a  passage 
of  which  is  in  these  words : 

•  VaUel,  "  Low  of  NaUow,"  B.  I.  ch.  i.  lee.  U. 
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^  I  bavB  thought  prc^per  to  isBtte  thia,  my  proclamatioiif  warning  all  per- 
10118,  citizens  of  Ckforgui,  or  others,  agaiuBt  trespaasing  or  intruding  upon 
lands  occupied  by  the  Indians  within  the  limits  of  this  state,  either  for  the 
purpose  of  aettlenient  or  otherwise ;  as  every  such  act  ¥nll  he  in  direct  viola- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  the  treaty,  aforesaid,  and  will  erooee  the  aggressors 
to  the  most  certain  and  summary  punishment  by  the  authorities  of  Uie  state, 
and  of  the  United  States.  All  ^ood  citizens,  therefore,  pursuing  the  dictates 
ofgoodjiadlht  will  unite  in  enforcing  the  uMigatunu  of  the  tntUy  as  the  Mupnmt 
few." 

How  does  this  acccHrd  with  a  resolve  of  the  legislature  of  that  state,  but  a 
fow  yean  afterwards,  to  take  forcible  possession  of  the  country  of  the  Chero- 
kees  ?  A  comparative  view  of  these  enactments  led  a  high-minded  senator* 
to  declare,  *^  that  treaties  were  very  lawfid  when  made  for  the  iite  of  Georgia." 

In  18d4,  the  Georgia  dele^tion  in  congress,  in  an  address  to  the  president 
of  the  United  States,  compUuned,  in  no  very  moderate  terms,  of  the  injustice 
done  to  their  state,  by  the  delay  of  the  government  in  not  extinguishing  the 
Cherokjde  title  to  lands  within  its  limits ;  thereby  acknowledging  what  they 
denied  afterwards,  namely,  that  the  Gherokees  had  any  title.  They  say,  "u 
die  Gherokees  are  unwilUng  to  remove,  the  am&t»  of  that  unwillingness  are 
to  be  traced  to  the  United  States.  If  peaceable  purchase  cannot  be  made  in 
the  otdinary  mode,  nothing  remains  to  be  done  out  to  order  theur  removal  to 
A  dengnated  territory  beyond  the  limits  of  Georfpa."  And,  in  conclusion, 
they  add,  ^  Our  duty  is  performed  by  rt$iiandniing  against  the  pdicy  hereto- 
fore pursued,  by  which  the  interest^ of  Georgia  miVB  been  disregarded;  and 
bv  triMif^,  as  we  do^  most  eanief%,  upon  an  immediate  fulfilment  of  Uie 
obligations  of  the  artides  of  cession  of  1802." 

Such  is  a  specimen  of  the  language  of  two  senators  and  ox  representativea 
of  Georgia,  to  the  president  of  the  United  States,  upon  this  question.  And 
we  venture  to  assert  that  the  autocrat  of  all  the  Russias  is  not  more  despotic 
in  his  decrees,  than  these  gentlemen  were  on  this  occaaioiL 

A  fow  days  after  the  address  of  the  Georgia  delegates,  the  secretary  of 
war,  the  Hon.  John  C.  CALBomr,  issued  his  report  on  our  Indian  relations^ 
in  which  he  sa^  *^  The  United  States  have  ever  been  solicitous  to  ftilfil,  at 
the  earliest  period,  the  obligation  of  the  convention,  by  the  extinguishment 
of  the  Indian  titles  within  the  limits  of  Geor^a ;  a  most  satisfoctory  proof 
of  which  may  be  foimd  in  the  number  of  treaties  which  have  been  held  for 
that  purpose,  the  quantity  of  lands  which  has  been  acquired,  and  the  price 
paid.  In  fact,  such  has  been  the  solicitude  of  the  government,  that  but  little 
regard  has  been  had  to  the  price,  tafteaewr  tl  has  been  found  posnhU  to  Main  a 
etsnon  of  lands  to  the  state.  Tlie  price  civen  has  for  exceeded  that  which 
has  ever  been  ^ven  in  other  purchases  mm  the  Indians."  Thus  a  mighty 
clashing  of  oi>inions  is  apparent  on  a  comparison  of  these  two  extracts. 

From  certain  other  facts  in  Mr.  CoAoun^  report,  it  appears  that,  in  1809; 
the  Gherokees  owned  7,152,110  acres  of  land  in  the  limits  of  Geor^  Since 
the  late  war  with  Ekigland,  the^  had  held  two  treaties  with  the  Umted  States, 
by  which  they  had  ceded  99^10  acres,  flmigration  had  been  uniformly 
encouraged,  and  many  had  voluntarily  gone  to  Arkansas.  To  this  course 
nobody  objected.  But  in  this  way  matters  progressed  too  slow  for  greedy 
speculators,  and  it  was  urged  that,  as  many  Gherokees  had  emigrated,  a  pro- 
pordonate  quantity  of  the  country  should  be  set  off  for  Georgia.  An  enumer- 
ation or  census  had  been  attempted,  to  ascertain  what  the  proportion  would 
be,  and  it  was  eventually  concluded  that  one  third  of  the  nation  had  left  the 
country,  and  a  treaty  was  entered  into  at  Washington,  in  1819,  by  which  that 
amount  of  territory  was  ceded.  Between  1819  and  1824,  two  attempts  to 
treat  with  them  for  further  cessions  of  territory  had  been  made,  and  both 
proved  abortive.  ''It  caimot  be  doubted,"  says  Mr.  Galhoun,  ''that  much  of 
the  difficulty  of  acquiring  additional  cession  fit)m  the  Gherokees,  and  the 
other  southern  tribes,  results  ftt>m  their  nowing  civilization  and  knowledge, 
by  which  they  have  learned  to  place  a  higher  value  u^n  their  lands  tluua 
more  rude  and  savage  tribes.  Many  causes  have  contnbuted  to  place  them 
■  ■  ' " '  ...  ■  .^  ■ 

*  Mr.  FrtHnf^utfften,  of  New  Jersey. 
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higher  m  the  scale  of  civilizatioii  than  other  Indians  within  our  limita — dw 
genial  nature  of  their  climate,  which  enables  them  to  pass  more  readily  frmn 
the  hunter  to  the  herdsman  state;  and  the  fertility  of  their  soil,  and  the  value 
of  their  staple  articles,  particularly  cotton.  To  these,  however,  must  be  added 
the  humane  and  benevolent  policy  of  the  government,  which  has  ever  directed 
a  fostering  care  to  the  Indians  within  our  limits.  This  policy  is  as  old  as  the 
government  itself;  and  has  been  habitually  and  stronffly  extended  to  the 
Cherokee  nation."  Such,  in  1824,  were  allowed  to  be  me  reasons  why  the 
Cherokees  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  forsake  their  country.  Now,  if 
the^  had  no  right  there,  out  that  of  sufferance,  why  is  it  that  ''this  fbsteriDg 
policy,  as  old  as  the  government,"  has  been  held  forth  and  maintained  towards 
them  ?  The  reason  is  obvious :  no  president  before  Gen.  Jadtaon,  could  bring 
his  mind to  do  as  he  has  done. 

At  some  future  day,  ask  some  remnant  of  the  Cherokees,  of  the  Creeks,  or 
of  the  Seminoles,  if  any  should  remain,  why  they  should  leave  the  lands  of 
their  &therB  to  become  wanderers  beyond  the  Mississippi,  and  their  reply 
can  be  no  other  than  this :  **  We  were  forced  away  by  the  white  men.  Some 
of  our  men  were  traitors ;  of  them  they  bought  our  rights,  knowing  (Aeai  to 
hefaUeJ' 

Compare  the  language  held  by  Gen.  Jackson,  in  1821,  with  what  he  has 
smce  said  and  done.  On  the  loth  of  January  of  that  year,  he  wrote  from 
his  head  quarters  at  Nashville,  to  Paik  KUlar,  and  other  Cherokee  chiefs,  as 
follows:  << Friends  and  brothers:  I  have  never  told  a  red  brother  a  lie  nor 
deceived  him.  The  intruders  [on  your  lands,]  if  they  attempt  to  retuin,  will 
be  sent  off  But  your  light-horse  should  not  let  them  settle  down  on  your 
land.  You  ought  to  drive  the  stock  away  from  your  latub^  and  deliver  the 
intruders  to  the  agent ;  but  if  you  cannot  keep  intruders  from  your  land, 
report  it  to  the  afent,  and  on  his  notice,  I  will  dnve  them  from^our  knuL^ 

On  the  6th  of  June,  1830,  he  informs  the  Cherokees,  ^'that,  having  no 
power  to  interfere  and  oppose  the  exercise  of  the  sovereignty  of  any  state, 
over  and  upon  all  who  may  be  within  the  limits  of  any  state,  they  will  prepare 
themselves  to  abide  the  issue  of  such  new  relations,  without  any  hope  that 
he  will  interfere."  It  must  be  home  in  mind,  that  the  Indians  had  done 
nothing  meanwhile  to  forfeit  any  one  right,  or  the  protection  promised  them 
by  all  tne  treaties,  sanctioned  by  all  the  presidents,  including  Jackson  himself! 

In  April,  1824,  a  deputation  of  Cherokees  was  at  Washington,  and  on  the 
15th  day  of  that  month  they  laid  before  conj^ress  a  memorieu  ''on  matters  of 
vast  importance"  to  them.  In  this  memorial  they  refer  to  the  oppressive 
stand  taken  by  the  governor  of  Georgia,  as  conmiunicated  by  him  in  a  letter 
to  the  secretarv  of  war,  and  to  the  acrimonious  and  iDcongruous  address  of 
the  Georgia  delegation  to  the  president,  already  noticed.  Upon  these  the 
delegation  remark:  ''We  cannot  but  view  the  design  of  those  letters  as  an 
attempt,  bordering  on  a  hostile  disposition  towards  the  Cherokee  nation,  to 
arrest  from  them,  by  arbitrary  means,  their  just  rights  and  liberties."  And 
this  is  the  harshest  language  they  any  where  complain  in,  in  answer  to  the 
grossest  insults. 

In  regard  to  the  cession  of  more  land,  they  declare  their  sentiments  in  the 
fbllowiug  words:  "In  relation  to  the  disposUion  and  determimttion  of  the 
nation,  never  again  to  cede  another  foot  of  land  is  positively  the  prodttdion  and 
voice  of  the  tuzfton,  and  what  has  been  uttered  by  us,  in  the  communications 
which  we  have  made  to  the  government,  since  our  arrival  in  this  ci^,  is 
expressive  of  the  true  sentiments  of  the  nation^  agreeably  to  our  instructions, 
and  not  one  word  of  which  has  been  put  into  otir  mouM#  by  a  white  manu  Any 
surmises  or  statements  to  the  contra^  are  ill-founded  and  ungenerous."  It 
should  be  remembered,  tbal^t  had  been  basely  insinuated  by  their  enemies, 
in  every  public  way,  that  the  Indians  were  influenced  by  designing  white  men 
from  the  north,  in  eil  their  opposition  to  the  will  of  Georgia.  This  memorial 
was  signed  by  John  Ross,  George  Lowret,  the  mark  of  Major  Ridge, 
and  Elijah  Hicks. 

Immediately  after  this,  Gov.  TVovp  writes  from  Milledgeville  a  very  con^ 
dusive  letter  to  Mr.  Calhounf  secretary  of  war,  so  far  as  sophistry  and  angnr 
words  can  be  conclusive  on  a  subject    As  a  specimen  of  nis  logic,  we  will 
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cite  as  foUows  finom  hii  communicatioii.  Fomsmuch  ''as  the  Puritans  of 
New  England,  and  Quakers  of  Pennsylvania,  had  never  repaired  the  wrongs 
done  Indians,  why  is  Georgia  to  be  called  upon  to  make  propitiatory  ofier- 
mirs  ?"  And  <<  if  the  principle  of  Penn's  treaty  was  right,  aU  otners  that  have 
fbUowed  are  wrong." 

About  the  same  time  the  Cherokee  memorial  was  before  the  house  of 
representatives,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  its  authors,  to  counteract  certain 
&lse  reports  of  their  traducers,  published  in  the  National  Intelligencer  a 
statement  of  their  case,  from  which  we  note  the  followinji^  passages:  <*Not 
Aitisfied  with  wishing  the  executive  of  the  United  States  violently  to  rupture 
the  solemn  bond  of  our  rights  to  our  lands,  and  to  put  at  defiance  the  pledges 
which  existing  treaties  contain,  guarantifing  to  us  our  lands,  it  is  attempted 
to  take  from  us  the  intellect  which  has  directed  us  in  conducting  the  several 
negotiations  with  commissioners  appointed  to  treat  with  us  for  our  lands,  and 
with  the  executive  government,  by  the  unfounded  charge,  that  *ihe  last  Utter 
(ff  the  Cherokeea  to  3ie  atcrttoary  at  war  eontavM  internal  evidenoe  thai  it  was 
never  written  or  dictated  hu  an  (ndian.^  Whilst  we  profess  to  be  complimented 
on  the  one  hand  by  tfiis  dIow  at  our  intelligence,  we  cannot,  in  justice,  allow 
it  to  pass,  upon  the  other,  vrithout  a  flat  contradiction.  That  letter,  and  every 
other  letter,  was  not  only  wrUten,  but  dictated  by  an  Indian." 

We  are  not  surprised  that  the  Georgia  statesmen  are  not  vrilling  to  allow 
that  they  have  insulted  so  much  intellect  and  intelligence,  aware,  as  they  must 
have  been,  that  in  point  of  manner  and  matter,  their  own  compositions,  side 
by  side  with  the  Cherokees,  would  suiSer  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  by 
comparison.  In  closing  they  say,  <<  It  is  not  for  us  to  vindicate,  or  attempt  to 
vindicate,  our  great  father  me  president ;  he  does  not  need  an  Indian's  aid, 
nor  an  Indian's  eulogy ;  but,  however  we  are  bound  to  love  him,  yet  it  is  due 
to  justice  to  state,  that  we  have  been  often  pained,  and  especiaJly  of  late,  at 
the  eamestaess  with  which  he  has  pressed  vpon  us  the  subject  of  ceding  our 
lands.  Why  he  has  acted  thus  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive.  We  are  not 
ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  convention  of  1802.  We  know  every  one  of 
its  promises.  If^  however,  these  are  to  be  violated,  and  the  fell  war-whoop 
should  ever  be  raised  against  us,  to  dispossess  us  of  our  lands,  we  will  gratify 
the  delegation  of  Georgia,  in  their  present  earnestness  to  see  us  removed  or 
destroyed,  by  adding  additional  fertility  to  our  land,  by  a  deposit  of  our  body 
and  our  bones ;  for  we  art  resolved  never  to  leave  than  out  by  parting  from  ihem 
and  our  Uves  together,^  Such  was  the  resolution  of  the  Cherokees  at  this 
period.  But  fifteen  years'  suffering  overcame  them,  and  they  were  compelled 
to  submit  to  a  &te  they  could  not  avert 

We  have,  in  an  earner  page,*  stated  the  manner  in  which  the  Creeks  had 
been  divested  of  their  country,  and  the  fiital  catastrophe  that  fell  upon  the 
heads  of  the  chiefs,  who,  against  the  will  of  the  nation,  had  bai^iined  it 
away.  The  mostprominent  character  in  that  woric  among  the  Creeks  was 
Gen.  William  MTrtosh.  We  have,  in  the  same  place,  stated  the  attempt 
made  by  that  chief  to  bribe  Mr.  Ross  to  undermine  his  nation,  in  the  same 
corrupt  manner  as  himself  had  done  in  regard  to  his  own ;  and  the  part 
enacted  by  the  Cherokees,  upon  that  occasion,  is  now  necessary  to  be  stated. 

A  meetmg  of  the  legislative  council  of  the  Cherokees  was  held  in  October, 
1823,  to  hear  what  the  agents  of  our  government  had  to  say  to  them,  they 
havinff  procured  the  meeting.  The  object,  of  course,  was  well  understood, 
and  the  a^nts  urged  their  case  in  every  possible  form;  but  they  were 
answered  m  the  most  manly  manner,  that  the  nation  would  never  part  with 
another  foot  of  land.  Gen.  iRflntosh  was  present  at  this  conference,  and  with 
his  son  was  treated  with  every  kindness,  and  during  the  proceedings  were 
seated  by  the  side  of  Mr.  Ross,  as  was  customary  vyith  both  nations  at  their 
councils,  when  any  distinguished  chiefs  were  present,  to  signify  that  good 
correspondence  between  mem  existed.  At,  or  about  this  time,  JUlntosh  ven- 
tured to  recommend  a  cession  to  some  of  the  chief  men  in  conversations ; 
what  feigned  encouragement  he  met  with,  to  draw  out  his  real  character,  is 
not  upon  our  records,  but  it  is  certain  that  a  communication  in  writing  was 

*  Of  Ibis  Book,  Chap,  vi.,  p.  dS. 
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thereupon  made  to  Mr.  Ron,  wbo^  withoat  delay,  laid  it  before  die  coune^ 
when  It  waa  decided  that  it  ahould  be  read  in  M'lntoafa^a  meeoDce.  He  ^rai 
accordingly  called  in,  and  hia  letter  waa  read,*  aAer  wfaiehlHr.  Boaa  made  die 
foUowinff  addrasa: 

<*Mv  irienda:  five  yean  haye  elapaed  aince  I  have  been  called  to  maide 
over  the  national  committee ;  and  your  i^probation  of  my  conduct  in  tne  dis- 
chaise  of  my  ofllcial  dutiea,  ia  muiifeated  lyy  the  succeaaive  ruLppointmenti 
wbifui  you  faiave  beatowed  on  me.  The  trust  which  you  have  reposed  in  me 
has  be^  aaciedlv  maintained,  and  shall  ever  be  preserved.  A  traitor,  in  all 
nationa,  ia  looked  upon  in  the  darkest  color,  and  is  more  deq[>icahle  than  tA 
meanest  reptile  that  crawls  upon  the  earth.  An  honorable  and  honest  char- 
acter is  more  valuable  than  the  filthy  lucre  of  the  whole  world.  Hierefbre,  I 
would  prefer  to  live  aa  poor  aa  the  worm  that  inhabita  the  earth,  than  to  gain 
the  world^s  wealth  and  have  my  reputation  aa  an  honest  man  taraidied  by 
the  acceptance  of  a  pecuniaiy  bribe,  for  self-aggnndizement  It  bas  now 
become  my  painfid  duty  to  iniorm  you  that  a  gross  contempt  is  oBered  to  my 
character,  aa  well  as  to  that  of  the  members  of  the  geneiral  coimrisiL  This 
letter  which  I  hold  in  my  hand  will  apeak  for  itaelC  But,  forttmately,  the 
author  of  it  has  mistaken  our  character  and  sense  of  honor." 

This  took  place  on  the  24  October,  1823,  and  waa  but  the  commenoement 
of  the  denunciations  M'Intoah  was  to  receive.  As  chief  speaker  of  the  nation, 
tike  duty  of  severely  reprimanding  the  traitor  devolved  on  Major  Bidse.  This 
waa  an  exceedingly  painful  duty  to  him,  especiaUy  as  they  had  been  old 
fiiends  and  officers  together;  hiad  fought  under  Jackson,  side  by  side,  at 
Tala^tega,  Tohopelu,  and  in  numerous  other  battles;  ibej  had  been  co- 
laborers  in  the  civil  field;  fre<jfuently  called  together  to  settle  and  adjust 
important  matters  between  their  lespeelm  nations;  and  tbevwere,  at  this 
time,  under  an  appointment  aa  commiaaioners  to  run  the  boundary  line 
between  the  two  nations.  But  all  these  considerations  and  circumstances 
did  not  cause  Major  Bidge  to  shrink  fi^m  his  duty.  He  said  that  what  he 
was  about  to  say  must  not  only  be  beard  by  the  Cherokees,  but  by  others,  &r 
and  wide.  He  adverted  to  their  acknowledged  maxims  in  reference  to  the 
duties  of  those  intrusted  with  their  government,  who,  if  once  found  astray 
fipom  their  duty,  were  never  again  to  he  trusted.  M'Intoeh,  he  said,  had  home 
the  character  of  high  moral  rectitude  amonff  his  own  people,  the  Creeks,  but 
how  stands  his  character  now?  <*I  caat  nim  behind  mv  back.  He  may 
depart  in  peace.  I  here  publicly  disgrace  him.  He  now  knows  we  are  not 
to  oe  bought  with  money.  We  will  not  exult  over  fallen  greatness.  He  may 
go  to  his  own  nation,  and  in  the  bosom  of  his  family  mourn  the  loss  of  a 
good  name."  Such  is  the  substance  of  the  speech  of  Major  Bidge,  who  him- 
self fell  into  the  same  snare  afterwards,  and  sufifered  the  same  mte,  with  the 
man  he  now  so  pointedly  and  jusdy  condemned. 

In  1829,  a  society  was  formed  in  New  York,  "for  the  emigration,  preserva- 
tion, and  improvement,  of  ^e  aborigines  of  America,"  an  account  of  which 
was  transmitted  to  the  president  of  the  United  States,  then  at  the  Bip  Baps, 
in  Virginia.  The  president  replied  to  a  letter  which  accompanied  the  ac- 
count, through  Major  Eaton,  in  a  very  conciliBtoiy  and  ^cious  manner. 
One  passage  is  especially  worthy  of  notice,  firqm  its  surprismg  contrast  with 
what  waa  afterwards  avowed  by  the  same  auihon,  ^Ibeg  leave  to  assure 
you,"  Bays  the  general,  <*that  nothing  of  a  compulsoiy  course,  to  effect  the 
removal  of  this  unfortunate  race  of  people,  has  ever  Men  tiiought  of  by  the 
president ;  although  it  has  been  so  asserted."  Now,  all  the  world  knows 
what  has  since  been  said  and  done.  In  a  sort  of  a  reply  which  Mr.  Benien 
made  to  Mr.  Clay  in  the  senate,  in  1835,  he  said  he  rose  not  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  any  part  in  the  lUUe  discussion,  [about  Indians,]  but  of^  calling 
up  a  voice  far  more  powerful  than  his  own — ^that  of  Mr.  J^enonJ*  But  as 
he  said  nothing  in  his  half  hour's  talk  that  he  attributed  to  Mr.  Jeffenon,  or 
that  Mr.  Jefiierson  ever  thought  of,  except  that  good  man's  name,  it  is  fair  to 
presume  that  that  was  the  extent  of  his  argument  We  are  prepared  to  uae 
something  more  than  the  name  of  Jejenon  against  the  oppressors  of  the  Id* 

^  The  same  we  have  given,  aote,  pege  £8. 
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diaQfl,  and  we  here  ofier  some  of  his  sound  and  sober  convictionfl.  <<I  am  of 
opinion,"  he  says  in  a  letter  to  Gen.  Kfiox,  of  10  August,  1791,  '^that  ^ovem- 
went  should  nrmly  maintain  this  ground ;  that  the  Indians  have  a  right  to 
the  occupation  of  their  lands,  indmndent  of  the  dates  wWdn  uhost  charkred 
lindU  thejf  happen  to  be ;  that,  until  they  cede  them  b^  treaty,  or  other  transac- 
don  equivalent  to  a  treaty,  no  act  of  a  state  can  give  a  right  to  such  lands ; 
that  neither  under  the  present  constitution,  nor  the  ancient  confederation,  had 
any  state,  or  persons,  a  right  to  treat  with  the  Indians  without  the  consent  of 
the  eeneral  ^vemment ;  that  that  consent  has  never  been  given  to  any  treaty 
M  the  cession  of  the  lands  in  question  ;  that  the  government  is  determined 
to  exert  aU  its  energy  for  tbepatnmagt  andpndedian  rfiht  rigkte  qftke  IndianB^ 
and  the  preservation  of  peace  between  the  United  States  and  them ;  and  that 
if  any  settlements  are  made  on  lands  not  ceded  bv  them,  without  the  previous 
consent  of  the  United  States,  the  government  will  think  itself  bound,  not  only 
to  declare  to  the  Indians  diat  such  settlements  ore  wUhout  the  cttdkeaitM^  nrjpro* 
kdion  of  the  Uniied  States^  but  to  remove  than  aUo  by  (ht  pukUc  forced  Such 
was  the  ^  voice "  GoL  Beaton  said  he  was  to  <^catt  up,"  ^  drown  that  of  the 
friend  of  the  Indiana  But  «how  are  the  mighty  &Uenl"  The  helpless  In- 
dians have  been  forced  to  Osy  beibre  the  steel  of  the  white  man  to  inhospi- 
table re^ona,  leaving  their  fine  fields  and  eomfortabte  housfis  to  their  ava- 
ricious oppressors. 

But  aner  all  that  has  happened,  all  the  wwDg  that  has  been  done  the 
Indian,  all  the  wrong  that  has  been  done  to  every  countmnan  of  JeSmon^ 
we  would  not  change  our  condition  with  a  sulyect  of  Algiers,  because  we 
have  well-grounded  hopes  that  good  men  will  ere  lonff  stand  in  the  place 
where  justice  emanates ;  yet  it  nils  the  heart  of  the  phuanthropiBt  with  sor- 
row, that  their  coming  cannot  relieve  the  Cherokeea 

The  dey  of  Algiers  holds  out  no  pretensions  to  Christians  that  they  may 
expect  justice  at  his  hands ;  but  he  says  to  them,  ^  Do  you  not  know  that  my 
people  are  a  band  of  robbers,  and  that  I  am  their  ci^tam ?" *  A  president  or 
the  United  States  has  said  tluit  he  intended  no  harm  to  tiie  Cherokeesi;  but 
what  has  he  done  ? 

it  b  painful  to  be  compelled  to  reproach  the  government  of  a  beloved 
country  with  acts  like  these ;  but  we  have  no  alternative,  excepting  in  a  der- 
eliction of  duty.  We  would  gladly  have  been  spared  this  part  of  our  under- 
taking; but  Jusdce  has  claims  upon  us  now  as  strong  as  she  had  upon  our 
government,  and  we  cannot  so  dehberately  disregard  them. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

BtSTOST  OP  THE  CHXB.0KXX8,  COniUfUED. 

**  They  have  taken  the  realm  wUch  oar  anoettora  nve ; 
They  have  thrown  their  chain*  o'er  the  land  aodthe  wares 
The  forest  ii  wasted  with  iword  and  with  flame} 
And  what  hare  we  left  but  our  once  honored  oame?"— Aloivso  Lbwis. 

We  have  seen  how  Jefferson  viewed  the  rights  of  the  Indians,  as  guaran- 
tied to  them  in  the  times  of  Wiashii^ton ;  and  what  have  the  Cherokees  since 
done,  that  they  are  to  forfeit  those  rights  ?  Have  thev  forfeited  them  by  adopt- 
ing the  manners  and  customs  of  a  civilized  people  ?  or  by  fighting  their  bat- 
tles ?  That  a  president  of  this  day  should  say  to  them,  when  they  are  about 
to  be  grossly  tyrannized  over  by  a  state,  **  that  he  has  no  power  to  interfere 
and  to  oppose  the  exercise  of  the  sovereignty  of  any  state,  over  or  upon  all 
who  may  oe  within  the  limits  of  any  state ;  that,  therefore,  they  must  prepare 
themselves  to  abide  the  issue  of  such  new  relatums,  without  any  hope  that  he 
will  interfere;"— thus  did  Gen.  Jackson  speak  to  the  insulted  Cherokees,  on 

*  See  Mr.  Blunt**  Brief  Ezamiaatioo,  dec.,  page  15. 
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the  6  June,  1830.  He, at  the  nine  time,aMured  them  << that  he  lovee  thein;n) 
Uiat  he  is  tlieir  friend ;  that  he  ieela  for  them  as  a  &ther  feels  for  his  chu- 
dren."  With  whatever  truth  this  might  have  been  spoken,  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  presume  that  such  was  not  the  way  the  Cherokees  felt  ''for  their  children." 
And  in  an  address  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  which  they  pubiiiyied 
on  the  17  July  of  the  same  year,  they  say,  <*lt  would  be  impossiUe  to  describe 
the  sorrow  which  aflfects  their  minds,  on  leamiuf  that  the  chief  magistrate  of 
the  United  States  has  come  to  this  conclusion,  that  all  his  illustrious  prede- 
cessors had  held  intercourse  with  them  on  erroneous  principles ;  principles 
that  could  not  be  sustained ;  that  they  had  made  promises  of  vital  importance 
to  them,  which  could  not  be  fulfilled — promises  made  hundreds  of  times,  in 
almost  every  conceivable  manner— often  in  the  form  of  solemn  treaties — 
sometimes  in  letters  written  by  the  chief  magistrate  with  his  own  hand — ^veiy 
often  in  letters  written  by  the  secretary  of  W(|r  under  his  direction — these, 
all  these,  are  now  discovered  to  be  upon  false  principles." 

The  Cherokees  had  now  become  capable  of  meeting  the  white  people  with 
the  arguments  of  reason,  and  not  with  steel ;  and  they  were  capable  of  judg- 
ing between  sincerity  and  mere  pretension.  This  was  well  portrayed  by 
the  chief  Speckled  Snake,  in  a  speech  which  he  made  in  a  council  which 
had  been  sunmioned  to  hear  a  talk  from  President  Jackson  read  to  themu  It 
was  as  follows : 

*^Broihen!  We  have  heard  the  talk  of  our  great  father ;  it  is  very  kind.  He 
says  he  loves  his  red  children.  Brothers!  \^en  the  white  man  first  came  to 
these  shores,  the  Muscogees  gave  him  land,  and  kindled  him  a  fire  to  make 
him  comfortable ;  and  when  the  pale  faces  of  the  soutli*  made  war  on  him, 
their  young  men  drew  the  tomahawk,  and  protected  his  bead  firom  the  scalp- 
ing knife.  But  when  the  white  man  had  warmed  himself  before  the  Indian's 
face^  and  filled  himself  with  the  Indian's  hominy,  he  became  very  large ;  he 
stopped  not  for  the  mountain  tops,  and  his  feet  covered  the  plams  and  the 
valleys.  His  hands  grasped  the  eastern  and  the  western  sea.  Then  he  be- 
came our  great  father.  He  loved  his  red  children ;  but  said, '  You  must  move 
a  little  ftrther,  lest  I  should,  by  accident,  treud  on  you.'  With  one  foot  he 
pushed  the  red  man  over  the  Oconee,  and  ^vith  the  other  he  trampled  down 
the  graves  of  his  fiithers.  But  our  great  fatlier  still  loved  his  red  children, 
and  he  soon  made  them  another  talk.  He  said  much ;  but  it  all  meant  noth- 
ing, but  <move  a  little  farther;  you  are  too  near  me.'  I  have  heard  a  great 
many  talks  from  our  great  father,  and  they  all  begun  and  ended  the  same. 
Brothers!  When  he  made  us  a  talk  on  a  fonuer  occasion,  he  said,  *  Get  a  little 
&rther ;  go  beyond  the  Oconee  and  the  Oakmulgee ;  there  is  a  pleasant  coun- 
try.' He  also  said,  <It  shall  be  yours  forever.'  Now  he  says,  <  The  land  you 
live  on  is  oot  yours ;  go  beyond  the  Mississippi ;  there  is  game ;  there  you 
may  remain  while  the  grass  srows  or  the  water  runs.'  Brothers!  Will  not 
our  great  father  come  mere  luso  ?  He  loves  his  red  children,  and  his  tongue 
is  not  forked." 

The  doctrine  of  a  right' inherent  in  the  government  of  the  United  States  to 
remove  the  Cherokees  liy  force,  is  comparatively  new.  It  was  not  thought  or 
even  dreamed  of  before  1808.  In  that  year  a  deputation  from  that  nation  was 
encouraged  to  visit  the  seat  of  government,  more  for  the  renewal  of  friend- 
sliip  than  any  thing  else  perhaps,  who,  in  a  conference  thev  had  with  Presi- 
dent Jefferson,  **  declared  their  anxious  desire  to  engage  in  the  pursidt  of  agri- 
cuUitre  and  civilized  life^  in  the  country  they  (hen  occiqned;^  but  said,  '^as  all 
their  countrymen  could  not  be  induced  to  exchange  the  hunter's  life  for  an 
agricultural  one,  they  requested  that  their  country  might  be  divided  by  a  line 
between  the  upper  and  lower  towns,  so  as  to  include  all  the  waters  of  the 
Highwassee  River  to  the  upper  towns ;  that,  by  thus  contracting  their  society 
within  narrower  limits,  they  might  begin  the  establishment  of  find  laws  and  a 
regular  government  Those  wishing  to  lead  the  hunter's  life,  owing  to  tlie 
scarcity  of  game  in  their  country,  requested  liberty  to  ^o  over  the  Mississippi, 
and  occupy  some  vacant  lands  belonging  to  the  United  States.     To  these 

*  The  Spaniards  of  Florida  endeavored  to  hreak  up  the  English  settlement  under  Geo* 
0«^lelliorf>e  iu  Georgia. 
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propoaitionB  the  president  gave  his  entire  and  unqualified  approbation.  No 
direction  is  heard  of  against  their  erecting  a  government  ibr  themselves,  or 
a  wish  to  restrain  them  m  any  manner. 

Eventually,  some  four  or  five  thousand  of  the  lovirer  town  Cherokees  did 
emigrate  to  Arkansas,  and  there  a  vnretched  life  many  of  them  worried  out ; 
many  fell  in  wars  with  the  Osages,  some  few  got  back  to  their  own  country, 
and  sickness  swept  off  many  more.  Such  iruits  of  emigration  tended  to 
strengthen  the  upper  towns  m  their  resolution  of  cultivating  the  land ;  and 
when,  in  1823,  commissioners  were  appointed  to  treat  with  them  for  their 
counUr,  and  for  their  removal  west,  they  directly  refused,  and  showed  how 
much  better  off  they  were  for  continuing  in  their  ovim  nation  than  those  wha 
had  emigrated.  And  here  ended  for  some  years  all  attempts  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  to  treat  with  them  for  a  removal  The  seeds  of  avarice, 
although  sown,  had  not  come  to  maturity,  but,  like  a  plant  in  an  uncongenial 
soil,  remained  without  seeming  to  flourish  or  deca^ ;  yet  at  length  a  prosper- 
ous cultivator  being  found  in  a  president  of  the  United  States,  its  growth  soon 
astonished  all  beholders,  and  its  branches  cast  a  deathlike  shade  over  a  pros- 
perous nation,  and  withered  it  aviray. 

^  We  have  before  remarked  upon  the  discovery  made  by  the  southern  poli- 
ticians, namely,  that  firom  the  time  of  WASHineTON,  there  had  been  no  presi- 
dent (including  that  great  man)  who  knew  what  lavra  and  treaties  meant; 
that  all  the  time  and  money  which  had  been  spent  in  making  treaties,  had 
been  thrown  away ;  for  it  was  now  discovered  that  Indians  were  only  tenants 
at  will,  and  had  no  right  on  any  lands  within  certain  state  boundaries,  any 
longer  than  the  charity  of  the  good  people  near  them  would  humanely  per- 
mit In  fact,  all  these  treaties  were  now  found  out  to  be  vnoonMutionaL 
This  doctrine  was  finally  the  hinge  on  which  tiie  whole  business  turned. 
But  Georgia  herself  could  condescend  to  treat  with  the  Cherokees  in  ?78^ 
and  obtained  fi^m  them  a  considerable  tract  of  country.  Did  that  state  ejr^ 
deaeend  then  to  acknowledge  the  Cherokees  an  independent  nation  to  get 
firom  tiiem  by  treaty  that  which  she  yrsa  not  strong  enough  to  take  by  force  ? 
I  will  not  aver  that  it  vras  so.  One  thing,  however,  there  is,  about  which 
there  can  be  no  misconception ;  the  Cherokees  were  then  powerfiil ;  and 
though,  in  the  war  with  England,  which  had  just  terminated,  they  fought 
against  us,  they  now  came  forward  and  declared  for  us ;  and  their  alliance 
was  considered  of  no  small  account,  situated  as  we  then  were  in  relation  to 
the  Spaniards  in  Florida.  And,  besides,  it  must  be  considered  that  at  the 
close  of  the  revolution,  our  people  desired  peace  with  the  Cherokees  as  much 
as  they  with  us ;  and,  in  the  language  of  Cnief  Justice  Marshall,*  *^  When  the 
United  States  gave  peace,  did  they  not  also  receive  it?  Did  the  Cherokees 
come  to  us,  to  our  seat  of  government,  to  solicit  peace ;  or  did  our  govern- 
ment send  conmiissioners  to  them  to  ask  it  ?"  The  result,  however,  was  the 
treaty  of  Hopewell,  "within  the  Cherokee  nation,"  and  not  at  New  York,  that 
that  celebrated  treaty  was  made.  « 

The  series  of  usurpations  commenced  upon  the  Cherokees  and  other 
Indians,  has  at  lencrth,  in  this  present  year,  1840,  reached  the  climax  of 
oppression  contemplated  by  its  originators.  That  people  had  long  viewed 
farther  encroachments  upon  them  as  certain,  inasmucn  as  such  encroach- 
ments had  never  actually  ceased  fi:om  the  day  of  their  acquaintance  with  the 
white  man ;  but  tiie  awiul  thunder  which  burst  upon  them  in  our  day  bad 
never  been  thought  of  by  the  whites,  much  less  by  themselves,  until  within  a 
few  years.  They  had,  indeed,  as  early  as  1823,  otiserved  a  dark  cloud  gather- 
ing in  the  north-east,  but  they  rationally  thought  that  the  extent  of  country  it 
must  pass  over,  before  it  should  reach  them,  would  qualify  its  rage,  and  waste 
its  deadly  efifects;  hapi>y  for  them  had  it  proved  as  they  had  hoped,  and  as 
every  fnend  of  humanity  and  justice  had  hoped  it  would;  but  it  came  and 
swept  away  the  Cherokees. 

Tne  monstrous  project  of  a  removal  of  all  the  Indians  within  our  limits 
beyond  the  Mississippi,  is  not  chargeable  to  any  one  of  our  chief  ma^strates, 
but  Mr.  Monroe  is  conspicuous  among  them.    He  proposed  it  with  diffidence 

*  Opinion  in  the  case,  Worcester  vs.  the  State  of  Georgia^  p.  14. 
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in  hia  openiDg  menage  to  conpeasy  on  tke  7th  of  December,  1894 ;  and  hot 
let  U8  obaerve,  that  the  auffgeation  waa  made  upon  the  aame  month,  and  neaffjf 
the  aame  day  of  the  monm,  that  our  fathera  came  to  theae  ahorea;  and  on  thi 
S7th  of  January,  following,  he  atzongly  recommended  the  meaau^e.  Ue  waa 
induced  to  propose  auch  a  plan,  he  aaid,  aa  the  only  one  he  could  deriae  tt> 
reheve  the  countiT  from  the  difficulty  by  which  ita  eacecutiYe  was  auirounde^ 
and  which  every  day  thickened.  Georgia  waa  prearinf^  with  severe  earnest- 
neaa ;  alteging  that  the  time  had  arriv»i  when  me  Indian  tide  to  knda  within 
ita  Umila  anould  be  extinguished,  and  the  new  atatea  were  crowding  on  aQ 
aides  with  undue  inmcotunily,  that  their  claim  for  Indians'  lands  was  as  good 
as  their  neighboreP.  The  president,  therefore,  tike  a  bankrupt,  who,  to  get  rid 
of  a  difficult  demand  to-day,  ohligatea  himself  to  pay  a  greater  one  to-morrow, 
disregards  the  dictates  of  his  own  judgment  it  was  under  these  circum- 
stancea  thai  a  removal  waa  recommended. 

But  with  this  recommendation  of  removal,  Mr.  Monroe,  although  he  qieaks 
of  yorec,  repudiatea  in  the  strongest  tenns  its  employment.  And  we  cannot 
doubt  lua  ai^geation  was  dictated  by  the  purest  benevolence.  He  says,  **The 
condition  of  the  aborigines  within  our  umits,  and  eqtecially  thoae  who  are^ 
within  the  linula  of  any  of  the  statea,  merita  peculiar  attention,  fizperience 
has  ahown,  that  unless  the  tribes  be  civilized,  they  can  never  be  incorporated 
into  our  system,  m  any  form  whatever.  It  has  ukewise  shown,  that  in  the 
vegular  au^entation  of  our  population,  with  the  extenaion  of  our  aettle- 
menta,  their  situation  will  become  deplorable,  if  their  extinction  ia  not 
menaced.  Some  weltdigesled  plan,  which  will  reacue  them  from  such 
calamitiea^  is  due  to  their  rights,  to  the  rights  of  humanity,  and  to  the  honor 
of  the  nation.  Their  civilization  is  indispensable  to  their  safety,  and  this  can 
be  acconmliahed  only  by  degrees.  Difficulties  of  the  most  serious  character 
present  themselves  to  the  attainment  of  this  venr  desirable  result,  on  the 
territory  on  which  they  now  reaide.  To  remove  them  from  it  hf  font,  even 
with  a  view  to  their  own  aecurity  or  happiness,  would  be  revolting  to 
humanity,  and  utterly  unjustifiable.'' 

And  touching  this  matter  We  have  a  very  clear  view  of  the  opinions  of  Mr. 
Monroe,  regarmng  Indian  righta,  in  another  message,  in  which  he  expreasea 
himaelf  aa  follows:  <*I  have  no  heaitation,  however,  to  declare  it  as  my 
opinion,  that  the  Indian  tide  was  not  affected  in  the  alightest  circumstance 
l^  the  compact  with  Qeorffia,  and  that  then  ia  no  ohligation  on  Ae  Vnitei 
^aUs  to  remove  fle  JndiamM  oy  ffntct.  The  express  stipulation  of  the  compact 
that  their  tide  ahould  be  extinguished  at  the  expenae  of  the  United  Statei^ 
when  it  may  be  done  pawuihbf^  and  on  rtaaonaibU  conditiona,  ia  a  fuU  proof 
that  it  waa  the  clear  and  distinct  understanding  of  both  partiea  to  it,  that  the 
Indians  had  a  right  to  the  territory,  in  die  disjXMMil  of  which  they  were  to  be 
regarded  aa  free  agenta.  An  attempt  to  remove  them  by  force  would,  in  my 
opinion,  be  unjust  In  the  fbture  meaaures  to  be  adopted  in  rerard  to  the 
Indians  within  our  limits,  and,  in  consequence,  within  tne  limits  of  any  state, 
the  United  Statea  have  duties  to  perform,  and  a  character  to  sustain,  to  which 
they  ought  not  to  be  indiflbrent*'  fiut  what  have  the  admonitions  of  all  good 
men  availed?  And  the  more  we  meet  with,  the  more  we  are  astonished  al 
the  result  of  thincs,  and  the  more  severely  do  we  deprecate  and  denounce 
the  advocatea  of  die  course  pursued. 

The  president  evidendy  had  not  thought  very  seriously  about  the  removal 
of  the  Indiana  at  this  time,  and  knew  litde  of  the  histoi^,  or  actual  state  of 
the  Cherokeea ;  they  had  then  become  considerably  civilized,  and  instead  of 
decreasing,  weone  increasing.  Put  about  two  montha  after,  he  again  makea 
the  Indian  subject  the  ol^ect  of  a  special  messaffe,  in  the  outset  of  which  he 
holds  this  language:  *< Being  deeplv  impressed  with  the  opinion,  that  the 
removal  of  the  Indian  tribes  from  the  lands  which  they  now  occupy  within 
the  limits  of  the  several  states  and  territories,  to  the  countty  lying  westward 
and  northward  thereof  within  our  acknowledged  boundaries,  is  of  very  high 
importance  to  our  Union,  and  may  be  accomplished  on  conditions  and  in  a 
manner  to  promote  the  interest  and  happiness  of  those  tribes,  the  attention 
of  government  haa  been  long  drawn,  with  great  solicitude,  to  the  subject" 

First  a  removal  is  barely  thought  about,  then  talked  about,  then  proposed^ 
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iSma  strongly  reeottitaiended ;  so  far  there  must  be  no  compulsion^  because  it 
would  be  too  barefaced  an  outrage  on  the  common  sense  of  tiie  people ; 
because  the  Indians  mil  remove  without  force;  tfaev  can  be  bought  out 
Time  showed  that  they  could  not  be  obliged  to  sell  meir  country;  Sien  the 
project  of  extending  state  laws  over  them  is  started,  whidi,  liiough  unconsti- 
tutional,  can  be  enforced  in  spite  of  the  general  government^  to  the  incal- 
culable mischief  of  the  Indians ;  and  besides,  could  it  be  supposed  diat  the 
general  government  would  resist  state  laws  unto  a  drop  of  white  blood  in 
elence  of  the  righU  of  Indians  f  A  preposterbus  idiea !  A  reskdt  wMch  could 
not  be  allowed  to  happen  in  tiiese  days  of  li^ht  and  reason  in  abundance. 
While  the  executive  of  die  general  |;oveinment  is  pondering  the  matter,  not 
onlv  btdians,  but  citizens  of  the  United  States,  among  them  as  instructors, 
ana  by  the  direction  and  under  ibe  authtmty  of  &e  presid^it  himself  sre 
seized  by  an  armed  force,  dragged  to  a  <listant  re^non^  and  thrown  into  prison ! 
Months  pass  away,  and  the  govemriierd  is  stffl  porukring  on  what  is  to  be  done, 
in  the  mean  time  Greorgia  sends  ti^t  an  anned  force  to  protect  the  Indians, 
«nd  we  wiH  hear  how  this  force  Performed  iSie  service,  as  set  forth  in  a 
memorial  to  congress  from  ^Bdme  of^the  most  respectaUe  of  the  Qierokeed, 
in  1831. 

<*  In  the  name  and  authority  of  6.  R.  Gilmar,  governor  of  Georgia,  a  b31 
was  filed  in  chancery,  in  the  superior  court  of  Hall  county,  in  July  iSatj  (1890,) 
agfunst  certain  Cherokees,  praying  for  ftn  injunction  to  stop  them  from  digging 
and  searching  for  gold  within  thef  limits  of  their  own  nation ;  and  the  bifi 
beiujg  sworn  to  before  Judge  Clayton,  he  awarded  an  injunction  against  the 
parties  named  in  the  bill  as  dei^ndants,  commanding  them,  formwith,  to 
desist  from  working  on  those  mines,  under  the  penalty  of  20,000  dollars ;  at 
the  same  time  and  place  there  were  unmoleBted  eeviNral  thousand  intruders 
from  Georgia  and  other  states,  engaged  in  robbing  the  nation  of  gold,  for 
which  the  owners  were  ordered  not  to  work  by  the  s^d  writ  Under  the 
authority  of  this  injunction,  the  she^  of  Hall  county,  with  an  armed  force, 
invaded  the  nation,  consisting  of  a  colonel,  a  captain,  and  90  or  40  of  ^e 
militia  of  the  state  of  Georgia,  who  arrested  a  number  of  Cherokees  ensafed 
in  digging  for  cold,  who  were  at  first  rescued  hy  the  troops  of  the  United 
States,  stationed  near  the  place^  imd  the  sheriff  and  his  party  themselves 
made  prisoners,  and  conducted  fifteen  miles  to  the  military  camp,  when  a 
council  of  examination  iivna  held,  tnd  the  exhibition  df  their  respective 
authorities  made,  which  restikted  m  the  release  ckT  the  sheriff'  and  his  party, 
and  a  written  order  by  the  comman£ng  officer  of  the  United  States  troops, 
directing  the  Cherokees  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  Geoi^j^  and  that  no 
further  protection  could  be  extended  to  them  at  the  gold  mines,  as  he  could 
no  longer  interfere  with  the  taws  of  Geor^^  but  would  afford  aid  in  carrying 
them  into  execution.  On  the  return  of  the  sheriff*  and  his  party,  they  pass^ 
by  the  Cherokees  who  were  ettill  engaged  in  digf^nff  for  gold,  and  ordered 
them  to  desist,  under  the  penalty  of  beinff  committed  to  jul,  and  proceeded 
to  destroy  their  tools  and  machinery  for  cleaning  gold,  and.afler  committing 
some  further  aggression,  they  returned.  Shortly  uterwarda,  the  ^erifi^  wiln 
a  guard  of  four  men,  and  a  process  from  the  state  of  Georgia,  arrested  three 
Cherokees  for  disobeving  the  injunction^  while  peaceably  engaged  in  dieir 
labors,  and  conducted  them  to  Wadkinsville,  a  distance  of  75  miles,  before 
the  same  judse,  A.  S.  Clayton,  who  then  and  there  sentenced  them  to  pay  a 
fine  of  93  dollars,  costs,  and  to  stand  committed  to  prison  until  paid;  and 
also  compelled  them  to  give  their  bond  in  the  sum  of  1,000  dollars,  for  their 
personal  appearance  berore  his  next  court,  to  answer  the  charges  of  violating 
tiie  writ  of  injunction  afbresaid.  The^  were  retained  in  custody  6ve  days, 
then  paid  ^e  costs,  and  gave  the  required  bond.  They  appeared  agreeably 
to  the  bonds,  and  Judge  Clayton  dismissed  them,  on  the  ground  tiiat  tiie 
governor  of  Georgia  could  not  become  a  prosecutor  in  tiie  case.  For  these 
unwarrantable  outracres,  committed  on  their  persons  and  property,  no  apology 
was  offered,  nor  to  this  day  has  any  of  their  money  been  refunded.'' 

If  there  are  any  blacker  cases  of  outrage  any  where  committed  in  a 
Christian  country,  we  are  not  informed  of  them.  Such  would  not  be  sub* 
Oiitted  to  in  Turkey  or  China.    The  manner  in  which  afibirs  were  managed 
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in  Georgia,  under  color  of  law,  ia  a  diagrace  to  the  least  clyilized  commmuly. 
Gen.  Macomb  marched  the  troops  of  the  United  States  into  the  Cherokea 
country,  he  said,  to  guard  against  the  difficulties  which  it  was  apprehended 
would  ffrow  out  of  the  conflictinff  operations  of  the  Cherokees  and  the 
IowUms  uUruden  upon  the  mineral  dOstnct,  and  having  fuyUUd  (he  tnjCmdtbni 
^  Me  govemmenij  the  troops  were  directed  to  return  ibr  the  winter  to  their 
respective  quarters.'' 

About  the  same  time  Gov.  Gilmar  wrote  to  the  secretary  of  war,  requesdng 
the  withdrawal  of  the  troops,  observing  that  Georgia  could  enforce  her  own 
laws.  When  this  notice  was  received  at  Washington,  the  secretary  wrote  to 
Gilmar  that  he  had  ''just  ordered  their  witlidrawal,  because  the  ol^ect  for 
which  they  had  been  sent  was,  m  a  gnat  meanare^  accomplished!"  Now,  if 
the  Cherokee  country  belonged  to  Georgia,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  busineBS 
the  general  government  had  to  send  its  troops  into  her  territory,  to  remote 
gold  diggers  or  any  other  kind  of  diggers,  whether  digging  lawfully  in  their 
<<own  d^^gings,"  or  unlawfully  in  those  of  another  It  was  a  new  doctrine, 
but  of  a  tenor  with  all  the  rest,  that  the  United  States  must  enforce  tlie  laws 
of  GeorpL  That  is  to  say,  she  must  enforce  them  for  Georgia,  if  Georgia 
desired  it,  or  if  not,  there  would  be  no  interference  on  the  part  of  the  gencaral 
government 


CHAPTER  XVL 
msTomr  bF  the  chxeoxexs,  coircLunxn. 

('Oomo,  L«tb«,  cobm!  thy  tide  obllTiom  rolt 
0*er  ill  that  proud  comulaoeney  of  mqI, 
That  ganerouf  ardor,  tA  enliTeninf  Same, 
That  warmitd  my  boiom,  when  I  heard  the  naiM 
Of  my  mtee  hooored  country ;— let  thy  wave. 
Dark  at  ATeraus,  gloomy  at  the  graTe, 
Drown  every  Teetige  of  that  ooontry'i  fame. 
And  ahade  the  light  that  buiaU  upon  her  thame  1  *'— PinBromr. 

To  mark  the  progress  of  oppression,  we  here  note  as  follows  fit>m  the 
Cherokee  PhoBnix,  under  date,  « A*eto  JScftota,  19  February,  183L  This  week 
we  present  to  our  readers  but  half  a  sheet  The  reason  is,  one  of  our  printers 
has  left  us ;  and  we  expect  another,  who  is  a  white  man,  to  quit  us  very  soon, 
either  to  be  dragged  to  the  Georgia  penitentiary  for  a  term  not  less  than  four 
years,  or  for  his  personal  safety  to  leave  the  nation^  to  let  us  shift  for  our- 
selves as  well  as  we  can.  Thus  is  the  liberty  of  the  press  guarantied  by  the 
constitution  of  Georgia.  But  we  will  not  give  up  the  ship  while  she  is  anoat 
We  have  intelligent  youths  enoikgh  in  the  nation,  and  we  hope  before  long  to 
m^e  up  our  loss.  Let  our  patrons  bear  in  mind  that  we  are  in  the  woodsy 
and,  as  is  said  by  many,  in  a  mwage  covmbry^  where  printers  are  not  plenW; 
and  therefore  they  must  not  expect  to  receive  the  Phoenix  regular  for  a  while, 
but  we  will  do  the  best  we  can." 

One  month  after,  namely,  March  19,  the  Phcenix  says,  <*The  law  of  Geor- 
gia, makinff  it  a  hi^h  misdemeanor  ibr  a  white  man  to  reside  in  the  Cherokee 
nation,  without  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  obtaining  a  permit  from  the 
governor  of  Georgia,  or  his  agent,  is  now  in  a  course  of  execution.  On  last 
Sabbath,  after  the  usual  time  of  divine  service,  the  CSeoreia  guard  arrived,  and 
arrested  three  of  our  citizens,  viz.,  Rev.  Samuel  A.  Worcester,  Mr.  J.  F. 
Wheeler,  one  of  our  printers,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Gann,  the  two  last  being  citi- 
zens, with  Cherokee  nmilies.  Mr.  Isaac  Proctor,  assistant  missionaiy  at  Car- 
mel,  had  the  evening  before  been  taken,  and  came  with  the  guard  as  a  pois- 
oner. On  Monday  iSiey  were  marched  to  Etahwah,  where,  the  same  evening, 
were  taken  the  Kev.  John  Thompson^  and  Mr.  William  ThompsorL"  Upon 
this  outrage  the  editor  of  the  Phcenix  meekly  remarks,  that  his  object  was 
simply  to  give  facts,  and  not  indulge  in  any  remarks  upon  their  origin.  Wil- 
'iam  Thompson  was  thrown  into  jail,  but  afterwards  dischargee^  it  being 
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ascertained  that  he  did  not  live  in  the  natioD.  The  miseionaries  and  two 
others  were  taken  before  Judge  Clayton,  on  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and  lib- 
erated by  him  on  the  ground  that  they  were  a^nts  of  the  government ;  they, 
however,  made  no  such  plea.  It  was  aptly  said  by  the  Cherokees,  that  if  the 
missionaries  were  agents  of  the  sovemment,  the  public  might  rest  assured 
that  Gen.  Jackson  would  reform  them  out 

They  were  true  prophets ;  for  it  seems  that  Mr.  Worcester,  being  postmas- 
ter at  New  Echota,  was  an  agent  of  government,  and  was  discharged  to  make 
room  for  a  more  certain  process  against  him.  The  next  thing  to  be  done  was 
to  drive  him  from  the  post  office,  which  Mr.  Barry  did  without  delay,  and  put 
another  in  his  place,  who,  besides  performing  his  duty  of  postmaster,  per- 
formed another,  of  more  profit  to  himself,  probably,  of  selling  liquors  to  the 
Indians,  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
Cherokees. 

We  will  produce  another  short  narrative,  exhibiting  the  progress  of  crime 
and  oppression  against  the  Cherokee  nation,  before  pasdng  to  other  detailai 
It  is  contained  in  a  letter  from  John  Ridge  to  Eliaa  fioudinot,  and  is  in  these 
words:  ^The  Georgia  guard,  under  CoL  Nelson,  are  now  here  [at  Ougillory] 
with  four  prisoners,  Mr.  Elliott  and  Mr.  Dennis,  white  men,  citizens  of  Sob 
nation  by  marriaf^  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Trott,  also  a  yMxb  man,  who  are 
charged  with  a  violation  of  the  Georgia  laws,  in  living  in  this  nation  by  its 
allowance  and  laws.  The  other  is  Mr.  John  West,  a  young  gentleman,  a 
Cherokee,  who  is  charged  vrith  the  high  crime  of  usinff  insolent  language  to 
the  guard.  These  four  I  saw  last  night  under  guard,  Gained  togeUur  invaxn^ 
and  &stened  together  with  locks.  A&.  David  \^nn,  a  member  of  the  Chero- 
kee senate,  and  Thomas  WoodvTard,  are  also  arrested,  but  not  chained,  who 
are  not  allowed  to  know  the  reason  of  their  arrest  until  they  arrive  at  head 
quarters,  70  or  80  miles  from  their  homes.  The  guard  are  s&ll  in  pursuit  of 
other  men.  Thev  have  a  wagon  along,  in  which  mey  have  a  drum,  on  which 
they  beat,  and  a  nfe,  to  make  martial  music" 

The  above  viras  under  date  of  June  L  On  the  21  May,  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal Cherokee  citizens  assembled  at  New  Ekshota,  and  issued  an  appeal  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  which,  though  claiming  nothing  but  justice, 
and  asking  for  protection,  time  passed  away,  and  none  were  found  to  step 
forward  to  relieve  them.  We  have  a  heavy  debt  to  pav,  at  some  time  and  in 
some  manner,  which  vrill,  it  is  feared,  be  more  difficult  to  discharge,  than  it 
would  have  been  to  have  supported  the  Cherokees  against  an  insignificant 
rabble  of  self-constituted,  inflated  contemners  of  law  and  justice. 

In  1826,  Greorgia  sent  on  commissioners  to  make  a  topographical  survey 
through  the  Cherokee  nation.  C.  JR.  IRcka  viras  then  principal  chie(  who 
forbi(&  the  proceeding  in  a  friendly  letter  to  Mr.  W.  Lumpkin,  under  whom 
the  survey  ytbb  to  be  prosecuted.  No  attention  being  paid  to  this  notice,  Mr. 
Hicks  sent  his  son  with  two  other  Indians  to  remonstrate  vrith  the  surveyor 
in  more  pointed  terms.  He  was  told,  that  unless  he  desisted,  his  instruments 
i^ould  bo  taken  from  him.  Not  thinking  it  proper  to  incur  further  displeas- 
ure, he  accordingly  desisted  for  that  time.  It  viras  against  the  express  will  of 
the  Cherokee  council  that  any  survey  should  be  undertaken  without  an  order 
from  the  secretary  of  war,  because  no  state  has  any  authority  to  go  upon  the 
lands  of  the  Indians  for  any  such  purpose ;  and  even  the  United  States  never 
take  such  liberty  without  a  grant  from  them. 

Affiiirs  progressed,  without  much  of  interest  until  the  next  year.  Mean- 
while Georgia  had  been  informed  that  she  was  transcending  her  powers,  and 
that  she  would  not  be  tolerated  by  the  United  States  in  her  encroachments 
upon  the  Indians.  Whereupon,  Gov.  Troup,  not  finding  any  object  whereon 
to  use  his  sword,  if  he  had  nad  one,  seized  that  *<  mighty  instrument  of  little 
men,"  his  pen ;  and  had  we  not  known  that  steam  is  harmless  when  there  is 
nothing  to  confine  it,  we  should  have  apprehended  <^an  awf\il  explosion." 
Take,  as  a  specimen,  what  he  says  to  the  Hon.  James  Barbour,  secretary  at 
war :  *<  Sir,  you  are  sufficiently  explicit  as  to  the  means  by  which  you  propose 
to  carry  your  resolution  into  enect  Thus  the  military  character  of  the 
menace  is  established,  and  I  am  only  at  liberty  to  pve  to  it  the  defiance 
which  it  meritSL    From  the  first  decisive  act  of  hostility,  you  will  be  consid- 
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ered  and  treated  as  a  public  enemy;  and  with  the  leas  repugnance,  I 
you,  to  whom  we  mi^t  oonatitutionaUy  haye  appealed  for  our  own  defence 
acainst  uiTaaion,  are  voaraelrea  invaderB;  and  what  is  more,  ike  tmbhtMug 
JUa  of  the  mvagt9f  whoee  cause  you  liave  adopted" 

Vapor  is  soon  dissoiyed  in  air,  and  words  from  a  southern  furnace  amount 
to  no  more  in  this  case  than  echoes  from  an  iceberg;  In  1826,  a  long  re- 
port was  made  bv  a  committee  of  the  house  of  representatrres  of  CSeorgia, 
seconded  by  sunctry  resoludons  of  a  character  with  former  proceedings.  It 
was  resolved,  that  msamuch  as  the  United  States  had  failed  to  procure  the 
Cherokee  lands  <*  as  early,"  and  upon  as  **  reasonable  terms,**  as  it  might  have 
done,  they  had  thereby  **  palpabfyvioUEted  ihar  eontrad  wiUi  Gwrgia,  and  are 
now  bound,  at  all  haTOrds,  and  without  regard  to  terms,  to  procure  said  lands 
for  the  use  of  Georgia;  that  all  said  lancu  belong  to  her  absolutely,  and  that 
the  Indians  are  tenants  at  her  wilL"    This,  the  committee  said,  was  their  lad 


e  administradon  of  Mr.  Adams  being  at  an  end,  Georgia  had  no  lon^ 
any  thing  to  fear,  but  practused  its  abuses  with  singular  impunity.  Fames 
from  that  state  would  go  over  the  Cherokee  line,  steal  and  drive  off  their 
stock;  and  the  Indians  had  not  the  least  remedv  left  Borne  despairingly 
esid,  ^l£  they  could  get  no  redress,  they  could /ee<  deqrfy  ihe  tiv«sfioe  £m 


Had  the  upright  and  consuimnate  statesman,  Johiv  Qunrcr  Adams,  been 
continued  in  the  presidential  chair,  the  ftte  of  the  Cherokees  would  have 
been  di£fi»rent;  at  least,  so  long  as  his  sage  counsel  had  been  followed,  tbey 
would  have  been  secure  in  their  rights.  In  his  message  to  congress  on  the 
5  February,  1897,  he  said,  <*  It  is  my  duty  to  say,  that  if  the  l^sktive  and 
executive  authorities  of  the  state  of  Georgia  should  persevere  in  acts  of  en- 
croachment upon  the  territory,  secured  by  a  solemn  treaty  to  the  Indians,  and 
the  laws  of  the  Union  remain  unaltered,  a  superadded  omication,  even  higher 
than  that  of  human  authority,  will  compel  the  executive  of  the  United  States 
to  enforce  the  lavrs,  and  fhlnl  the  duties  of  the  nation,  by  all  the  force  com- 
mitted for  that  purpose  to  his  charse."  It  was  to  sudi  decisive  language,  held 
by  the  head  of^the  government,  mx  the  Cherokees  owed  what  little  quiet 
they  had,  until  1899,  when  a  new  interpretation  given  to  our  laws  changed 
order  into  anarchy. 

On  the  15  September,  1831,  eleven  persons  were  brought  to  trial  at  Law 
renceville,  for  the  crime  of  living  in  the  Cherokee  nation,  without  taking  an 
oath  to  obey  the  lavins  of  Georgia.  They  were  all  brought  in  guilty  by  a  jury, 
after  being  out  fifteen  minutes.  Nine  of  the  cormcts  were  peraoned,  on  giv- 
ing assurances  that  thev  would  not  dffend  affsin.  The  two  missionaries, 
Worcester  and  Butler,  having,  as  they  averred,  committed  no  crime,  would 
accept  no  pardon,  and  were  accordingly  taken  to  the  penitentiary.  The  gov- 
ernor (Gilmar)  of  Georgia,  dreadin]^  me  expression  of  public  opinion,  was  in 
hopes  to  have  got  rid  of  the  missionaries  at  a  cheaper  rate  tnan  was  now 
promised,  writes  to  the  inspectors  of  the  prison,  reouesting  that  they  would 
'^  converse  with  each  convict  alone,  and  ascertain  mm  tbem  whether  they 
are  disposed  to  promise  not  again  to  o^nd  the  laws,  if  they  should  be  par- 
doned.*^ But  tms  overture  amounted  to  nothing,  for  they  vrere  determmed 
in  their  course,  and  went  accordingly  to  **  hard  labor**  among  felons !  Prison 
clothes  were  put  on  them,  bearing  about  their  waists  the  initials  of  their 
names  in  larse  red  letters. 

In  November  fbllovring,  Georgia  was  cited  to  appear  before  the  supneme 
court  of  the  United  States,  to  show  cause  why  thejudgment  of  one  of  her  courts 
should  not  be  set  aside  in  the  case  of  Messrs.  Butler  and  Worcester.  Geor- 
gia, throuffh  her  executive,  raised  the  cry  of  state  rights,  and  said  that  any  at- 
tempt of  the  United  States  to  interfere  with  her  criminal  jurisdiction,  mndd 
chalhnge  the  mosl  ddenmned  renitence,  and,  if  persisted  m,  would  imvdabhf 
annihuixU  the  Umon,  When  the  case  came  on,  there  vras  no  appearance  on 
the  part  of  Georgia ;  thus  showing  its  contempt  for  that  tribimal.  And  when 
it  was  decided  that  that  state  had  no  right  to  imprison  any  persons  on  the 
cround  assumed,  and  a  mandamus  was  served  on  the  court  which  had  tried 
he  missionaries,  for  a  habeas  corpus,  it  was  refused,  and  the  mandamus 
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diflreganiecL  Thus  stood  matters  m  MBrcb,  1^^  and  nothing  w*8  expeeted 
to  he  done  in  ikvor  of  the  prboners  for  a  year  to  come,  owing  to  the  delays 
consequent  upon  law  proceedings.  And  here  we  will  remarl^  that  laws  are 
exceient  when  they  suit  the  views  of  avaricious  men,  but  when  ^ey  thwart 
their  base  propensities,  they  are  exceedingly  oppressive.  In  the  time  of  Mr. 
Jefierson's  administration,  Pennsylvania  attempfed  to  resist  a  manifate  of  tfite 
supreme  court,  but  in  due  time  wisely  yielded  to  her  duty ;  and  be  it  remem- 


bered, that  Geforgia  was  amon^  the  foremost  to  declare  that  Petonsyivania 
should  be  coerced  into  submission. 

In  September,  1890^  a  detachment  Of  United  States  troops  again  scoured 
the  gold  mine  cotmti^.  At  ttie  upper  mhiea  they  a^resfeci  upwards  of  one 
hundred  persons,  whites  and  Cherokees.  The  latter,  after  being  kept  under 
guard  one  night,  were  dismissed  with  the  pe^mptory  injunction,  noito  dfr 
amf  mart.  Hence  it  follows,  that  if  the  Cherokees  had  potatoes  in  die  git^un^ 
they  had  no  right  to  dig  them  up,  neither  had  they  any  right  to  plant  them. 
In  fifaort,  Georgia  having  carried  her  ii^stice  ab  fiir  as  she  could,  the  United 
States  steps  in  and  lends  her  a  hand  in  extemiiDg  h! 

About  the  time  of  this  military  expedition,  the  principal  men  of  Aniohele 
district  met  in  council,  and,  in  an  aflbctionate  and  fueling  manner,  tfaank^ 
aH  those  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  had  in  any  way  come  forward  and 
raised  their  voices  a(|ainst  their  oppressors.  They,  at  the  same  time,  bmied 
an  address  ro  ns,  which  would  do  honor  to  the  head  or  heart  of  any  philan- 
thropist that  ever  flourished  upon  the  proudest  pa^  of  historv.  And  Wb 
doubt  if  there  exists  that  nation  under  the  sun,  even  10  this  enlightened  age, 
which  would  have  sufibred  as  the  Gherokees  have  done,  without  taking 
revenge  on  their  Inhuman  oppressors.  To  what  then  are  we  to  attribute 
their  noble  and  philosophic  forbearance :  to  their  civilization  or  degradation  ? 

As  matters  now  stood,  it  seemed  that  serious  difficulty  must  ensue  between 
the  United  States  and  G«>orgia,  if  swaggering  and  high-sounding  words  had 
any  meaning,  when  proceerttng  from  governors,  ex-governorS,  and  others, 
higli  in  office  in  that  state.  But  while  the  decision  of  the  supreme  court  was 
sleeping,  Georgia  was  sweeping  onward  in  full  triumph ;  she  parcelled  out 
the  Cherokee  country,  and  drove  the  honest  owners  out  of  doors,  put  her 
own  citizens  in  their  places  from  oue  comer  to  the  other  of  their  country; 
every  white  man  who  had  moral  couni^  enough  to  question  diese  nefiirious 

Koceedings,  was  obliged,  at  the  s  ime  tinie,  to  exercise  diseredon  enough  to 
ep  himself  at  a  safe  distance  from  penitentiary  jurisdiction. 

Hence,  in  about  a  year  from  the  time  the  missionaries  were  thrown  into 
prison,  Gteorgia  had  got  full  and  undisturbed  possession  of  all  the  country  in 
question,  and  had  nothing  to  fear  from  missfionary  or  any  other  influence.  It 
was  therefore  concluded  that  a  sort  of  a  drawn  game  might  he  plaved  with 
the  supreme  court ;  tliinking,  probably,  that  it  was  not  worth  while  to  ti^ 
their,  stren^h  with  it  at  this  time,  for  if  they  should,  it  might  estaltlish  a  pre- 
cedent which  would  prevent  a  profitable  use  of  tne  same  farce  hereafter, 
when  it  might  be  convenient  for  them  to  usurp  other  powers. 

It  seemed  now  understood,  that  if  Georgia  would  liberate  the  missionaries, 
they  would  not  urge  their  suit  any  flirther  against  her;  and  Accordingly,  Gov. 
Lu'npkin,  in  a  very  grffcwut  manner,  procTahned,  on  the  14th  of  January, 
1833,  that  *<  whereas  the  prisoners  had  signified  to  him  that  they  had  in- 
structed their  counsel  to  prosecute  tli^ir  suit  no  further,  and  should  therefore 
*  Ucnft  (he  auesiiim  of  their  continuance  in  conjinefnent  to  the  tnagnaniT/dty  of  (he 
slate;*  and  taking  into  view  the  triumphant  ground  which  tlie  state  finally 
occupies  in  relation  to  this  subject  In  the  eyes  of  the  nution,  as  has  been 
sufficiently  attested  through  various  channels,  especially  in  the  recent  over- 
whelming reikction  of  President  Jadaoity  the  known  defender  ot  the  rights 
of  the  state  throughom  this  controversy ;  and  above  aH,  the  magn athmitt  of 
Georgia  being  app'  aled  to,  know  ye,  that  I  have  thought  proper  to  remit  the 
ftirther  execution  of  their  sentence,  and  that  they  be  forthwith  discharged.'' 
Thus  nearly  a  year  had  passed  since  the  supn^me  court  had  decided  tha»  the 
I  of  Georgia  were  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  land.* 

*  The  de^inioQ  was  made  by  Judge  Maitball  00  the  Sd  March,  1832. 
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No  reflections  will  ever  be  required  upon  this  affiur  from  the  hieloriaDy  ai 
they  wiU  naturally  auggeet  themselves  to  the  mind  of  every  reader,  who  hai 
only  to  consider,  that  argument  bad  very  litde  to  do  where  Andrew  Jackson 
was  concerned. 

In  the  memorial  which  the  chiefs  of  the  Cherokee  nation  submitted  to 
congress  on  the  3d  of  March,  1829,  are  remarks  and  reasonings  so  pertinent 
and  cogent,  that  it  is  surprising  to  us  how  it  could  have  been  disreinrded  by 
honorable  men.  Among  other  things  noticed,  they  remark  that,  'Mt  is  with 
no  little  surprise  that  we  have  seen,  in  a  document  printed  for  the  use  of 
conipess,  connected  with  the  sukgect  of  Indian  emimtion,  the  fbllowiog 
sentiments:  'from  the  ascertained  feelings  of  the  cbiefr  of  the  southern 
Indiana,  there  is  a  fixed  purpose,  by  threats  or  otherwise,  to  keep  their  people 
from  emigrating '  And, '  there  is  no  doubt  but  these  people  fear  their  chielS) 
and  on  tlutt  account  keep  back.' "  These  insinuations,  the  memorialists  say, 
if  meant  for  them,  are  the  production  of  culpable  ignorance  or  wilful  false- 
hood. The  idea  that  their  people  are  overawed  and  in  fear  of  their  chiefs, 
is  as  ridiculous  as  it  would  be  to  suppose  the  people  of  the  United  States  are 
afraid  of  their  representatives.  <*The  great  Washington,"  they  continue, 
*  advised  a  plan  and  aflbrded  aid  for  the  general  improvement  of  our  natioD. 
President  Jefi^on  followed  the  noble  example,  end  in  concluding  an  addreas 
to  a  delegation,  he  said,  *  I  sincerely  wish  you  may  succeed  in  your  laudable 
endeavors  to  save  the  remnant  of  your  nation,  hj  adopting  industrious  occu- 
pations and  a  fowmmeni  «^  repUar  law.  In  this  you  may  ahoajft  rdy  on  ikt 
cowuel  and  atngianee  of  the  UnxUd  ShU$,^ "  But  of  what  avail  have  l>een  the 
determination  of  Washington  and  the  earnest  desire  of  Jefferson? 

The  **  Book  of  the  Troubles  and  Miseries  of  the  emigrating  Indians,"  has 
not  been  published.  Hundreds  have  been  swept  off  by  sickness  on  their 
rugged  road;  old  and  infirm  persons  have  fallen  under  the  fioigues  and  hsrd- 
ships  of  their  journey ;  hundreds  have  been  buried  beneath  tlw  waves  of  the 
Mississippi  in  one  awful  catastrophe;  *  wives  left  husbands  on  the  way,  never 
more  to  join  them ;  mothera  are  hurried  from  the  graves  of  their  children. 
Mrs.  Ross,  wife  of  the  great  chief  of  that  name,  lanffuisbed  and  died  before 
reaching  the  unknown  land4o  which  she  was  bouna;  but  I  cannot  go  into 
these  particulars. 

On  the  19th  of  July,  1832,  a  fast  was  observed  in  the  Cherokee  nation. 
President  Ross,  in  his  proclamation  recommending  it,  observes,  that  <*  whereas 
the  crisis  in  the  afiaira  of  the  nation  exhibits  the  day  of  tribulation  and 
sorrow,  and  the  time  appeara  to  be  fiist  hastening  when  the  destinv  of  this 
people  must  be  sealed;  whether  it  has  been  directed  by  the  wonted  depravity 
and  wickedness  of  man,  or  by  the  unsearchable  and  mysterious  will  of  an 
all-wise  being,  it  equally  becomes  us,  as  a  rational  and  Christian  community, 
humbly  to  bow  in  humiliation,"  &c  This  is  produced  as  an  ever-standing 
memorial  for  all  such  as  may  desire  to  contrast  the  actions  of  the  Indiaofl 
with  those  of  Geor^a;  that  they  may  be  able  to  judge  which  best  deserved 
the  name  of  a  Chnkian  CA>mmunity. 

Thus,  in  the  year  1832;  the  Cherokees  gave  up  all  hope  of  receiving  justice 
at  the  hands  of^our  government,  and  we  see  in  the  PhoBuix  of  June,  among 
others,  these  observations:  <* The  gigantic  silver  pipe  which  George  Wasb- 
in^on  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Cherokees,  as  a  memorial  of  his  warm  and 
abiding  friendship,  has  ceased  to  reciprocate ;  it  lies  in  a  corner  of  the  ex- 
ecutive chamber,  cold,  like  its  author,  to  rise  no  more."  And  in  the  same 
paragraph  they  refer  to  the  value  of  the  gold  mines,  as  follows: 

«  The  value  of  the  Cherokee  nation  can  hardly  be  set  down  in  figures.  It 
is  worth  more  than  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  Let  us  estimate.  From 
Frogtown,  near  the  source  of  the  Chestatee,  commences  the  gold  region,  and 
is  termed  the  limit  of  Georgia.  From  this  point  almost  one  hundred  milea 
on  a  straight  line  south,  or  towards  the  western  cpmer  of  Carroll  county,  is 

*  Oo  the  31  St  of  October,  1837,  as  the  steamboat  Monmouth,  with  600  emigraliiig  Indians, 
was  ascending  the  Mbsissippi,  it  was  run  into  by  another  vessel,  and  311  of  thosie  miserable 
creatures  drowned !  That  such  a  number  should  have  been  crowded  into  one  boat  is  incred* 
ibie,  and  we  are  informed  that  the  boat  was  an  old,  condemned  vessel.  It  was  pn^aUy  hired 
cheap  by  the  eootiacton  for  removing  Indians ! 
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one  continued  bed  of  gold.  The  width  of  this  region  is  not  yet  known,  but 
at  the  southern  part  it  is  something  like  thirty  miles  broad.  Millions  of 
dollars'  worth  of  gold  have  been  taken  here  by  thousands  of  intruders." 

Let  the  oppressors  of  the  Cherokees  look  well  to  their  motives  of  action. 
Are  they  ignorant  of  the  acts  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  south  ?  or  are  they 
acting  upon  the  same  principles?  If  the  respective  cases  be  analyzed,  the 
excuse  for  Georgia  is  not  hair  as  good  as  for  the  wholesale  murderers  of  the 
Mexicans  and  Peruvians ;  for  there  cannot  be  so  strong  a  motive  to  action  as 
when  the  agent  is  acting  under  the  firm  conviction  that  he  is  executing  the 
will  of  God.  It  was  a  dark  and  superstitious  age  when  South  America  was 
desolated.  The  Indians  of  that  country  were  in  the  very  depths  of  a  bloody 
superstition ;  inhumanly  sacrificing  thousands  a  year  of  their  innocent  country- 
men in  their  religious  performances,  and  with  a  cruelty  that  cannot  be  ima- 
gined; for  it  required  ages  to  find  out  the  various  refined  modes  in  which  to 
practise  their  diabolical  executions.  They  even  shocked  the  Spaniards,  who, 
to  put  an  end  to  them,  thought  themselves  justified  in  destroying  those  who 
practised  them.  CSold  was,  at  first,  a  secondary  consideration.  What  has 
Georgia  to  plead  at  the  bar  of  future  history  but  **  gold  ?  "  With  unprincipled 
men  what  will  its  corrupting  influence  not  do  ?    What  has  it  done  to  Sptiiii  ? 

The  poor  Cherokees  nave  said,  *<  Georgia,  beware  of  the  pits  thine  avarice 
has  made  ;**  echo  has  reverberated  it  finm  eveiy  hill,  and  children  yet  unborn 
will  hear  it  fh>m  their  cradles  to  their  gcavea  To  all  whom  these  facts  shall 
come,  a  voice  will  speak  which  cannot  be  misunderstood.  No  traveller  shall 
thread  the  fertile  vallevs  of  the  ancient  Cherokees  without  feelinff  deep 
emotions  of  sorrow  in  his  breast,  that  he  had  not  lived  at  a  time  when  he 
could  have  rendered  that  oppressed  people  assistance.  As  a  people,  we  have 
not  done  our  duty  to  those  Indians.  Why  did  we  not  rise  to  a  man,  and 
cause  justice  to  be  done  them?  Where  is  the  honest  man  who  is  not  now 
sorry  that  he  had  not  done  it?  And  does  he  not  say  he  unndd  do  it,  were  a 
like  case  to  arise  again  ? 

To  the  <*  Cherokee  Phoenix,"  the  first  newspaper  ever  published  by  Indians, 
we  have  been  considerably  indebted  for  many  valuable  items  of  intelligence 
in  this  part  of  our  work;  and  we  again  notice  iFfbr  the  last  time,  in  all  prob- 
ability; forasmuch  as  Georgia  has  laid  her  lawless  hand  upon  it,  we  can 
expect  no  other.  In  OctoMr,  1835,  the  Georgia  guard  took  possession  of 
that  4iew8paper  establishn^ent,  and  its  further  issue  stopped,  unless  it  would 
uphold  the  course  of  Georgia  acainst  the  Indians. 

At  this  time  Mr.  John  Ross  lived  in  Tennessee,  and  was  recognized  as  a 
citizen  of  that  state.  But  for  some  cause  or  other,  that  <<  guard,"  of  infamous 
memory,  then  under  the  command  of  one  Capt  Bishop,  proceeded  to  the 
residence  of  Mr.  Ross  on  the  7th  of  November,  made  prisoner  of  him,  seized 
upon  all  his  papera  and  records  of  the  nation,  and  marehed  him  into  Georgia. 
Mr.  John  H.  Paine,  of  New  York,  happening  to  be  then  at  the  residence  of 
Mr.  Ross,  was  treated  in  like  manner,  tfe  had  been  engeged  in  the  Inndable 
pursuit  of  material  for  an  historical  work  on  the  Indians,  and  had  many 
papers  containing  memoranda  for  that  object,  of  great  value  to  himself^  but 
of  none  whatever  to  others;  these  were  also  seized.  These  individuals, 
however,  were  not  long  detained,  but  they  got  no  redress  for  the  injury  and 
insult,  that  has  ever  come  to  my  knowledge.  Where  the  «  magnanimity  "  of 
Georgia  was  now,  which  was  so  prominent  in  the  case  of  the  missionariesi 
we  leave  to  the  determination  of  others. 

What,  then,  are  the  first  fruits  of  this  expatriation  of  the  Cherokees? 
Deadly  feuds  among  them,  executions  and  murders.  These  have  but  begun, 
and  how  or  where  they  will  end,  are  events  hidden  in  the  fiiture.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  principal  men  who  sold  their  country.  Major  Ridges  his  son, 
John  Ridfi^  Elias  Boudinot,*  and  others,  have  been  executed  in  pursuance 
of  the  laws  of  the  Cherokees,  for  their  wickedness  in  violating  the  most  vital 
of  their  rights  and  their  constitution.  Who  could  have  expected  any  thing 
dififerent  from  those  Indians  ?    They  had  been  induced  to  form  a  code  or 

*  He,  it  it  bdieved,  is  the  same  who  was  educated  at  the  Bfissionary  school  at  Corawall,  ia 
Coonectieot,  sod  who,  about  1825,  married  a  white  lady,  Harriet  R.  tiold,  of  that  viUage. 
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kwB  manyTean  ago  by  Washiagton  and  Jefferacm,  and  to  Ihre  uoder  tte 
operatioo  of  thoae  mwa  until,  in  1890,  they  were  forced  to  abandon  them  by 
ttke  inteHerence  of  Geoigia. 

It  bad  been  an  old  standing  law  among  the  Gherokeea,  as  well  as  among 
tiie  Creeks,  "that  if  any  persons  or  person  should  iell  any  lands  by  trealy, 
without  die  authority  of  the  nation,  they  should  be  punished  with  death." 
In  1839,  this  law  was  brought  up  in  tfaeur  legislature,  and  confirined  as  the 
kw  of  the  land.  John  Ridge  himself  brought  it  forward,  and  Elias  Boudinot, 
editor  of  the  Cherokee  Phoenix,  publish^  it  It  was  a  kw  before  letters 
were  known  among  the  Cherokees,  and  was  fuvt  printed,  we  believe,  in  1829. 

flayinff  seen  the  Cherokees  driren  beyond  the  Mistrissii^  if  we  would 
pursue  their  history  we  must  follow  them  into  that  region ;  but  at  best  we 
can  know  bnt  litlJe  about  their  afflihrs  now,  the  intercourse  between  tbem 
and  intelligent  white  men  having,  from  their  remote  situation,  become  unfre- 
quent  Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1838  the  busioen  of  emigration  was 
completed,  and  this  was  fro  sooner  effected  but  the  white  inhabitants  border- 
ing on  Arkansas  began  to  express  great  akrm,  believing  the  Indians  were 
making  preparations  to  spread  destruction  among  them.  But  their  lean 
were  without  any  (bundatibn ;  the  Cherokees  having  found  enough  to  do  for 
several  months  to  prepare  shelters  for  themselves  and  faiinilies.  Yet  amidst 
their  bufty  preparations  of  this  sort,  to  {^ify  their  white  neirilbors,  they  con- 
vened the  nation  in  a  grieat  council,  in  which  it  was  solemnly  protested  tiiat 
all  reports  which  had  oeen  circulated  of  dieir  hoscik  intentions  towards  the 
whites  were  without  foundation,  and  utterly  ihlse. 

The  next  matter  of  moment  took  place  in  June  of  last  year,  1839.  This 
was  no  less  than  the  murder  of  the  principal  men  of  the  Ridge,  or  treaty 
barty.  Of  the  parties  into  which  the  Cherokees  were  divided  an  accomxt 
nas  been  given.  It  appears  that  finom  the  time  the  Ridges,  fktfaer  and  son, 
and  their  followers  executed  the  treaty  of  New  Ech'ota  with  Bchermerfaom, 
their  lives  were  forfeited  in  the  minds  of  a  certain  part  of  the  nation,  and 
they  only  waited  a  fkvorafole  time  to  put  their  resolution  in  execution.  It  is 
not  our  intention  to  justify  die  executions  of  which  we  are  now  to  give  a 
narration,  for  be  it  remembmrd,  that  we  protest  against  taking  human  life 
under  any  circOtaristances  whatever,  and  firmly  believe  that  a  community  is 
VBsdy  more  injured  than  benefited  by  the  practice  of  that  kw  of  retaliating 
murder  with  murder. 

It  is  matter  of  historical  record,  that  the  Ridges,  Boudinot,  Bell,  Rogers, 
and  others,  who  signed  the  treaty  of  December,  1835.  very  suddenly  changed 
their  mind^  in  respect  to  the  policy  of  removal.  They  were  as  forward  as 
Mr.  Ross,  or  any  of  that  party,  !u  protestinff  against  the  acts  of  Georgia,  and 
as  mnch  opposed  to  making  any  treaty  of  sale  of  their  country,  up  to  the 
time  of  a  certain  mission  of  Schermerhom,  as  any  of  the  nation.  Therefore 
it  \»  not  strange  that  the  Ross  party  were  surprised  at  their  suddenly  coming 
out  and  advocating  an  opposite  course.  They  were  immediately  accused  of 
bribery  and  corruptioi^  and  whether  true  6t  not^  the  party  that  remained 
firm,  believed  them  guilty ;  and  the  most  we  can  say  concerning  their  con- 
duct is,  there  were  strong  grounds  of  suspicion  against  them. 

Our  information  of  the  massacre  of  Ridge  and  others  is  very  indirect, 
though  circumstantial,  and  is  as  follows :  When  it  became  knoWn  to  Ross 
that  the  lives  of  certain  chieis  were  to  be  taken,  he  used  all  the  means  at  his 
command  to  prevent  it  But  a  par^  collected,  and  on  Satunday,  the  S9d  of 
June,  the  Executioners,  to  the  numner  of  about  forty,  Went  to  the  hotise  of 
John  Ridge  early  in  the  morning,  before  he  was  up,  and  took  him  fhom  his 
bed,  and  murdered  him  in  a  manner  too  savage  to  relate ;  treating  his  lifeless 
body  with  all  the  indignity  of  ancient  beriiiarianB.  They  next  proceeded  in 
pursuit  of  Major  Ridge,  his  father,  who  had  the  day  before  set  out  to  visit 
some  friends  in  Van  Btiren,  Arkansas.  He  was  overtaken  near  the  foot  of 
Boston  Mountain,  about  35  miles  from  his  place  of  destination,  and  there  shot 
from  his  horse,  and  died  without  hardly  knowing  why  he  had  been  thus 
savasely  dealt  with.  Thus  fell  Major  Ridge  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age, 
and  his  son  at  the  age  of  thirty- seven.  Of  the  circumstances  of  the  death 
of  Boudinot,  Col.  Bell,  and  two  or  three  others,  we  are  not  informed. 
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Mi^or  Ridge  once  executed  a  chief  fi>r  an  act  of  much  more  doubtful 
atrocity  than  that  for  which  he  now  fell.  In  1806,  the  noted  orator  Double- 
HEiiD  was  charged,  with  others,  with  the  important  business  of  mal(iuff  a 
treaty,  at  Tellico,  with  the  United  States,  for  a  tract  of  land  to  accommodate 
the  seat  of  government  of  Tennessee,  and  for  **  the  first  island  in  the  Ten- 
nessee, above  the  mouth  of  Ciinch."    In  this  business,  Chuquacuttague,  or 


Doubleboi^d,  was  charged  with  bribeiy;  yet  nothing  was  done  about  it  by 
the  nation,  aud  he  went  unpunished ;  but  in  1817  he  was  again  guilty,  and 
was  fbUowed  by  Major  9idge  and  others,  and  in  the  tavern  of  one  Mlntosh. 


in  the  evening,  w^  fsLllen  upon  ajpd  shot  by  the  hand  of  liid^  He  escaped 
with  a  desperate  wound,  and  was  for  a  short  time  secreted  m  a  neighboring 
duelling,  but  his.  pursuers  found  him,  and  an  Indian  nano^d  Saunders,  one  of 
K'ldge's  com|)any,  sunk  his  tomahawk  into  his  headi  which  foiished  the  exe- 
cution. Xhis  was  near  the  s^ncy  in  Calhoun.  Doublehead  had  himself 
killed  a  man  in  his  ^y  thither,  for  charging  him  with  the  crime  for  which 
he  sufiered.  This  execution  is  mentioned  to  show  that  Rid^  was  well 
4ware  that  he  had  forfeited  his  life  by  what  he  had  done  at  New  Echota. 


C9AFTJSR  XYU. 

Tmk  Sxifisoi.s  War  ^vwitan — Further  acetmnt  of  tkf  eauum  tf  the  toor— JVk* 
meraus  cases  of  gross  imvositum — Bad  eondiut  tf  fnvamrnaU  offers — A  iisw 
treaty  of  removal  urgred-^  deputation  visits  ^  westr—I%eir  report — Another  treaty 
— Speeehss  of  the  chiefs — Examvwdon  of  the  policy  of  the  gonemmuU^  relative  to 
a  removal  of  the  In£ans — Character  of  borderers — Review  of  the  manner  treaties 
of  side  were  procured — The  president  angry  at  the  Indians^  presumption — Barharon$ 
treatw^snl  of  three  Mickasauhies, 

« IM  ihpm  GomA  with  tbe  pim  ;  w«  will  traad  it  to  diwt, 
And  our  auowg  of  wv  ■nail  ne*er  rooalder  with  rast ;  ' 
Let  them  come  with  their  boata ;  tn  the  desert  wo*ll  flee. 
And  the  diDOf  ht  and  the  famine  oar  halpen  aliall  be." — Pikx. 

Thv  events  of  the  Seminole  war  have  astonished  aD  to  whom  the  knowl- 
edge of  them  has  extended.  And  the  astonishment  has  been  as  varied  as 
the  wilds  of  Florida  are  represented,  by  those  whose  misfortune  it  has  been 
to  serve  there  apunst  their  follow-men.  As  this  war  progressed,  we  vrrote 
down  its  events  m  detail,  aa  we  have  lonff  been  wont  to  do  of  all  occturences 
relating  to  the  Indian^  but  fW>m  the  conflicting  statements,  purporting  to  be 
from  the  theatre  of  their  enactment,  great  difficulty  was  experienced  in 
arriving  at  iiicts  and  dales. 

Nobod^  could  have  been  much  surprised  that  a  war  in  Florida  should 
break  out,  if  they  were  at  all  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  which  caused 
it,  nor  could  thny  have  been  much  surprised,  that  a  hundred  men  in  the  midst 
of  the  Indian  country  should  have  been  beset  and  slain,  leaving  none  to  carry 
the  tidings  of  such  disaster  Oiu  only  surprise  is,  that  the  work  had  not 
been  done  in  a  more  savage  manner;  that  even  on^  could  escape  by  feiening 
death ;  and  that  a  monument  only  of  ashes  of  the  slain  had  not  marked  tb^ 
place  where  they  folL    These  things  astonish  us,  not  tbe  war  itsel£ 

We  had  supposed,  like  every  body  else,  that  there  cou'd  be  but  a  single 
campaign,  when  it  was  known  Uiat  the  Indians  had  resisted  in  good  earnest; 
and  when  we  consider  the  power  of  the  United  States  set  acainst  a  single 
comer  of  a  territory  surrounded  with  every  advantage  for  warlike  operations, 
we  could  form  no  other  conclusion  but  that  the  poor  Indians  would  be 
crushed  almost  at  a  single  blow;  and  it  was  not  until  two  distinguished 
generals  had  shown  that  the  Seminole  was  not  to  be  despised,  that  Uie  war 
i%ith  him  became  matter  of  serious  consideration  at  the  seat  of  government 
But  of  these  affiiira  we  have  already  said  as  much  as  was  necessary. 

In  bringing  down  the  events  of  this  war  to  its  conclusion,  circumstances 
make  it  necessary  to  detail  some  affiiurs  from  the  beginning  of  it,  which  we 
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haTe  not  noticed ;  having  cloeed  our  account  in  the  mimmer  of  1896^  many 
&ct8  and  documents  have  since  come  to  hand  which  could  not  then  be 
known,  and  which  throw  much  new  light  on  the  subject,  as  well  as  furnish 
much  new  and  important  matter.* 

Of  the  origin  ot  the  late  Seminole  war,  such  facts  only  have  been  given  as 
were  known  to  the  writer  at  the  earliest  period  of  it  We  have  now  addi- 
tional sources  laid  open,  and  shall  proceed,  in  the  next  place,  to  draw  from 
them. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  relate,  and  irksome  to  read,  the  half  of  what  might 
be  gathered  of  the  robberies  and  enormities  committed  bj  infrmous  white 
villains  in  Indian  borders ;  and  it  is  equally  insufferable  to  read  of  the  manner 
that  JUSTICE  is  there  trodden  under  foot  by  bodies  bearing  the  name  of  orarl 
Law  is  all  on  the  side  of  the  white  man,  and  consequentlv  justice  is  oo 
dweller  in  such  bodies.  Indians  cannot  testi^  in  cases  to  which  they  are  a 
party,  and  they  are  obliged  to  submit  to  whatever  decision  their  kanud 
gtiardians  pronounce.! 

One  CoL  Hvmphnjfi  was  for  some  time  Indian  agent  in  Florida.  Li  con- 
sequence of  this  man's  vociferous  avowal  of  the  right  of  territorial  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  Indians,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  legislative  council  of 
Florida.  Thus  much  for  urging  that  negro  claims  should  be  settled  in  the 
territory,  instead  of  their  being  referred  to  the  decision  of  the  covemment  of 
the  United  States.  Now  such  suits  could  be  disposed  of  with  perfect  easei 
because  no  Indian  could  have  a  hearing  except  agamsl  ka  own  pnpU,  Some 
notorious  scoundrel  had  sold  negroes  to  CoL  Humphrevs,  which  belonged  to 
a  Seminole  woman  named  Cidd^etkowa.  He  bought  them  after  application 
had  been  made  to  him  as  agent,  by  their  owner,  ror  their  recovery,  of  that 
very  villain !  Nevertheless,  he  promised  to  exert  himself  for  their  restoration. 
He  afterwards  said  he  bought  them  to  prevent  their  being  sent  to  Charieston. 
Some  of  the  negroes  that  were  young  when  the  transfer  took  plac^  having 
grown  old  enough  to  be  made  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  case,  went 
Back  voluntarily  to  their  real  mistress ;  and  the  double-dealer  Hamphrtys  had 
the  audacity  to  apply  to  agent  Thompson  for  his  interference  that  he  might 
have  them  again.  Thompson  had  independence  and  honesty  enough  not  to 
comply,  the  mcts  beinff  so  strong  in  &vor  of  CtdekeeduwOt  but  referi^  Hum- 
phreyBy  together  with  the  facts  in  the  case,  to  the  decision  of  government 

Another  man  was  employed  by  a  certain  Indian  v^man  for  the  recovery 
of  negn>ea  She  gave  hun,  as  he  told  her,  a  power  of  attorney  for  that  pur- 
pose. She  soon  found  that,  instead  of  a  power  of  attorney,  she  bad  given 
him  a  hi  U  of  sale  of  all  her  negroes !!!!!!! 

On  another  occasion,  the  chief  JUteonopy  requested  an  individual  to  draw  a 
form  of  writing  for  him,  which  soon  after  proved  to  be  a  conveyance  of  a 
valuable  tract  of  land! 

A  black,  named  Abrahan^  who  has  figured  largely  in  the  war,  was  basely 
robbed  by  one  of  the  white  border  fraternity.  The  fellow  owed  Abraham  a 
large  amount  of  monev,  |;ot  his  receipt  for  it  under  pretence  that  it  was  a 
certificate  that  he  owed  him,  which  it  was  necessary  should  be  sent  to  Wash. 
ington  before  he  could  pay  him !  These  are  a  few  of  the  abominations  daily 
practised  by  individuals ;  and  we  shall  now  pass  to  others,  in  which  the  gov- 
ernment itself  becomes  implicated. 

We  have  spoken  plainly  of  the  treaty  of  Paine's  Landing,  in  the  eariy  part 
of  our  history  of  this  war ;  but  as  new  facts  have  since  come  to  our  Imowl- 
edge,  it  will  be  necessary  to  extend  the  examination  here.    It  must  be  re- 

*  There  were  published  in  the  year  1836  three  histories  of  the  Florida  war.  The  first  was 
hj[  Mr.  Cohen,  the  second  by  a  late  "  staff  officer/'  and  the  third  by  "  a  lieutenant  of  the  left 
wintf."  All  three  of  them  seem  to  be  very  well  done,  but  that  by  Mr.  W.  Potter,  ("a late 
staff  officer,'')  if  I  mistake  not  the  gentleman,  is  far  the  roost  valuable  to  the  historian.  To 
these  works  I  eladly  recur,  and  lender  here  the  authors  my  acknowledgments  for  the  use  I 
have  made  of  the  facts  contained  in  their  pafes.  None  of  them  had  appeared  when  my  work 
was  published,  and  hence  I  could  not  profit  by  them  in  my  previous  coitions.  But  for  tbesa 
last  hve  years  of  the  war  I  have  had  to  gather  my  materials  from  the  "tboosand  and  one'' 
reports  of  the  day. 

t  iSince  writing  the  above,  I  have  read  Gen.  TTtompionft  speech  to  the  Indian  at  a  eoaocil 
IB  Oct  1834;  in  which  be  plainly  bdds  the  same  language  to  them. 
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membered  that  by  the  treaty  of  Gamp  Moultrie,  fl8  September,  1883,)  the 
Semiuoles  had  secured  to  them  an  aDouity  of  $5,0CK)  for  20  years,  and  they 
were  to  remove  within  certain  boundaries  described  by  the  treaty,  embracing 
a  tract  of  land  of  near  5,000,000  acres.  No  sooner  had  they  removed  virithin 
this  tract,  than  white  men  intruded  themselves  amon(|  them,  and  committed 
violence  on  the  persons  of  several  Indiana  Nor  is  this  an  Indian  story ; — ^it 
ivas  so  represented  by  the  agent  to  Gov.  Dwaly  and  without  the  least  reason 
for  the  outrage.  What  was  done  ?  Why,  the  agent  said  he  had  left  a  notice 
with  a  ma^strate  to  have  the  offenders  warned  off  of  the  reservaium  m  one  day 
from  the  time  the  notice  should  be  served.  Thus,  instead  of  seizing  at  once 
upon  the  villains,  and  bringing  them  to  justice,  they  are  mildly  onkred  off  of 
the  Indiana^  lands  in  one  day !  What  right  had  such  depredators  to  any  better 
treatment  than  is  afforded  by  the  tomahawk  and  scalping-knife  ?  Yet  we  hear 
of  no  retaliation  by  the  Indians.  They  had  no  newspapers  in  which  to  circu- 
late accounts  of  (Aeir  wrongs  and  sufferings; — these  are  the  magnifying  glasses 
of  the  bad  white  men. 

At  the  same  time,  petition  after  petition  was  got  up  amonsr  the  white  in- 
habitants of  Florida,  and  sent  in  to  tlie  president  of  the  United  States,  setting 
forth  the  wrongs  tliey  were  daily  suffering  from  the  Indians  in  various  shapes, 
and  urging  an  earlier  removal  than  the  former  treaty  siiecified.  We  do  not  • 
presume  but  that  Indians  did  sometimes  infringe  upon  their  white  neighbors, 
and  were  often  found  hunting  and  fishing  beyond  the  line  of  the  treaty.  This 
is  not  denied ;  and  the  afiiur  at  Uogtown  in  Alachua  county,  already  men- 
tioned, is  an  instance.  Whether  these  petitions  began  to  flow  in  before  Gen. 
Jackson  was  president,  we  are  not  informed ;  but  if  thev  did,  President  Adorns 
knew  what  to  do  with  them.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  late  president  had  not 
been  long  in  the  chair  of  state,  when  he  made  known  his  willingness  that  an- 
other arran^ment  might  be  made  with  the  Indians,  and  appointed  Col.  Gads- 
den to  confer  with  them,  to  see  what  could  be  done.  It  nappened  that  this 
was  the  most  favorable  time  that  could  have  been  fixed  u|)on,  namely,  the 
spring  of  1832,  for  such  conference,  because  the  crops  of  the  Indians  had  been 
cut  on,  and  they  were  in  a  state  bordering  upon  starvation ;  hence  they  were 
ready  to  hear  anv  propositions  which  promised  them  immediate  relief.  CoL 
Gadsden  visited  Jmcanopy,  and  on  the  8  April  had  an  interview  with  him,  in 
which  little  difficulty  was  exi)erienced  in  persuading  him  that  his  condition, 
88  well  as  that  of  his  people,  would  be  greatly  improved  by  a  removal  to  the 
fruitful  west  Micanopy  said,  however,  Uiat  he  would  defer  treating  at  that 
time,  as  his  men  were  dispersed  upon  their  yearly  hunting  tours,  and  many 
of  them  150  or  200  miles  off;  but  that  he  would  collect  them  as  soon  as  he 
could,  and  then  they  would  consider  the  matter  together,  for  he  wished  them 
all  to  hear  what  their  father,  the  president,  had  to  say  to  them.  Accordingly, 
the  8  May  following  was  fixed  upon  for  the  day^f  council,  and  Painc's  Land- 
ing the  place  of  the  meeting. 

Ag[reeably  to  arrangement,  the  parties  met  on  the  8  of  May,  1832,  and  on 
the  following  day,  a  treaty  was  signed  by  such  chiefe  and  head  men  as  were 
assembled,  to  the  number  of  fift^n.  Of  the  small  number  of  chiefs  who  ex- 
ecuted this  ^reat  treaty,  we  have  before  remarked,  and  we  have  also  noted  its 
chief  conditions.  It  is  said  that  the  agent  had  much  difficulty  in  bringing  the 
Indians  to  any  terms,  touching  a  removal ;  and  they  finally  siened  only  a  con- 
ditional treaty,  one  of  the  chief  articles  of  which  stipulated  tnat  a  deputation 
of  some  competent  chiefs  of  their  own  should  visit  the  proposed  country  to 
which  they  were  to  remove,  and  i^  when  they  returned,  and  reported  the  re- 
sult of  their  observations  to  the  nation,  it  should  then  be  thought  advisable, 
thev  would  remove  from  Floritla.  The  chiefs  sent  out  upon  mis  important 
embassy,  were  seven  in  number,  and  their  names  were  as  follows:  John 
Hicks,  representing  Sam  Jones,  (Ai)iaca,  Abica,  Ari>iucki,  &c.);  Jumper,  who 
afterwardls  fought  in  the  bloody  battle  at  Okeechubee  Lake,  in  which  139  whites 
ivere  killed  ana  wounded ;  Nehauthulo,  representing  Black  Dirt  ;  Holata 
EnTATHLA,  CoA  Habjo,  (Alligator) ;  Charles  Emathla,  Ya-Ha-Hadjo,  (Mad 
Wolf);  and  Abrahamf  a  negro,  who  accompanied  the  deputation  as  inter- 
preter. 

What  means  were  taken  to  cause  these  chiefe  or  agents  to  express  their 
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entire  approcmtion  of  the  coiintiy  they  had  ezamined,  1  will  not  undertake  to 
any,  but  certain  it  is  they  did  »gii  a  writing,  in  which  they  say,  <*  We,  the  un- 
dersized, Seminole  chiefs,  express  ourselves  well  satisfied  with  the  country 
examined  by  ua,  and  we  do  agree  to  remove  as  soon  us  government  will 
make  the  necessary  arrangements,"  &c.  How  much  they  reaUy  undentood 
of  this  writing,  before  thev  signed  it,  is  pretty  clearly  shown  by  what  they 
themselves  say  to  agent  Jwmwmm^  when  called  upon  to  fulfil  their  engage- 
ment to  remove;  and  fixun  the  same  source  it  will  be  likewise  seen  how 
much  they  understood  of  the  treaty  of  Moultrie  Creek.  All  that  can  now  be 
said  is,  that  if  they  understood  what  they  were  signing,  when  they  expressed 
their  satisfaction  with  the  country  to  which  the  nation  was  to  remove,  they 
entirely  transcended  the  powers  delegated  to  them  by  their  countrymen. 

Although  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  at  Paine's  Landing  a  treaty  was  made, 
which  stipulated  that  all  the  Seminoles  should,  in  three  years  tbereafier,  re- 
move from  the  country,  under  certain  conditions,  vet  it  is  well  known  that 
it  was  with  very  great  difficulty  that  the  duefs  could  be  persuaded  to  execute 
it,  even  under  its  expressed  contingencies.  On  this  mi^tter,  we  will  hear  the 
United  States  commissioner,  CoL  Gadmienj  who  procured  the  treaty  to  he  ex- 
ecuted. In  his  communication  to  the  secretary  of  war,  he  says,  *«  There  is  a 
condition  prefixed  to  the  agreement,  without  assenting  to  which,  th^  Florida 
Indians  moeit  poiitweUf  refused  to  negotiate  for  their  removal  west  of  the  Mi»- 
sissippL  Even  with  the  condition  annexed,  there  was  a  reluctance,  (which 
with  some  difiiculty  was  overcome,)  on  the  part  of  the  Indians,  to  bind  them- 
selves by  any  stipulations,  before  a  knowledge  of  facts  and  circumstances 
would  enable  them  to  judge  of  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  the  dispo- 
sition the  government  of  the  United  States  wished  to  make  of  them.  They 
were  finally  induced,  however,  to  assent  to  the  agreement''  By  *<  agreement," 
does  CoL  Gadsden  refer  to  the  treaty  itself  or  to  a  separate  writing,  forwarded 
tp  the  war  office  with  the  treaty  ? 

We  have  questioned  the  manner  by  which  the  Indian  commissioners'  sig- 
natures were  obtained  to  a  certain  certificate,  acknowledfpng  their  satisfaction 
of  the  country  west  of  the  MississippL  By  another  wntm^,  they  have  been 
made  to  express  approbation  o^  ana  even  auction  for,  Mig.  Phagasnj  one  of 
the  government  agents  who  accompanied  them  on  that  journey.  It  shall 
now  be  shown  that  these  papers  speak  a  very  difierent  language  firom  that 
spoken  by  the  chie&  befi>re  their  accusers,  in  open  council,  anerwards.  The 
cpuncil  here  alluded  to,  was  held  at  the  SeminoJe  agency,  immediately  afler 
the  ratification  of  the  tz^eatv  of  Paine's  Landing  by  the  United  States  govern- 
ment, viz.,  in  October,  1894.*  It  was  opened  by  Gen.  Thompion,  in  whose 
Bfkeech  we  find  these  words :  <<  1^  aJUme  have  the  rMi  to  decide  tcMker  you 
tim  acoad  the  irwiUdion^  ortud^Uia  left,  as  it  ahmda  he,  enturekf  optional  tdA 
you,  am  no  paraon  hut  younekpes  has  anu  right  to  son  you  shaU  or  shall  not  ac- 
cede to  the  proposition^*  Thus  it  is  evident  that,  although  the  chiefi(  had  ex- 
pressed their  approbation  of  the  country,  a  matter  of  much  greater  moment 
nad  been  left  open  to  negotiation.    We  will  now  hear  the  chiefs : — 

MicASOPT  rose  and  said,  ^  When  we  J  were  at  Camp  Moultrie,  we  made  a 
treaty ;  and  we  were  to  be  paid  our  annuity  for  twenty  years.  This  is  all  I 
have  to  say." 

Jumper,  since  so  celebrated  in  the  war,  and  a  leader  in^  it  is  said,  the  mas- 
sacre at  Fort  Mimms,  next  rooke:  *<At  Gamp  Moultrie  we  were  told  that  all 
difficulties  should  be  buried  for  20  years,  firom  the  date  of  the  treaty  then  and 

*  By  the  usam  of  civilized  nalioos,  the  Indians  were  nndcsr  no  obligation  to  abide  by  the 
treaty  of  Painers  Landinj^,  for  it  wa9  two  years  after  il  was  concladed  Mfore  congress  ratified 
It ;  and  all  treaties  mutt  be  ratified  in  a  reasonable  time— 4>ut  any  time  must  answer  for 
Indians. 

t  The  Creeks,  already  removed  to  the  west,  bad  invited  the  Seminoles  to  settle  among 
them  promiscuously :  and  it  seems  the  chiefs  had  eiven  encoura^ment  that  tfaej  woold^  when 
all  the  nei^boring  Indians  had  made  peace  with  them.  It  will  be  necessary  that  this  fact 
be  borne  m  mind  by  the  reader. 

^  He  was  among  the  signers  of  that  treaty.  I  htfve  omitted  to  mention  earlier,  that  Mi 
CAHOPY  is  grandson  lo  the  distinguished  King  Paihe,  and  that  his  father's  name  was  Ss 

GOrFKK. 
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there  made.  Before  the  20  years  were  out,  we  made  a  treaty  at  Piune's  Land* 
inff.  We  were  told  we  might  go  and  see  the  land,  but  that  we  were  not 
obliged  to  remove.  When  we  saw  the  countir,  we  said  nothing,  but  the 
whites  that  went  with  us  made  us  sign  our  kanoB  to  a  paper,  which  you  now 
9aaf  signified  our  consent  to  remove ;  out  we  thought  the  paper  said  only  that 
tve  tiked  fAe  Umdf  and  when  we  returned,  our  nation  would  decide  upon 
removal  We  had  no  authority  to  do  more.  My  people  cannot  say  they  will 
go.  We  are  n6t  willing  to  go.  If  their  tongues  say  yes^  their  heuts  cry  no, 
and  call  them  lians.  'The  country  to  which  you  invite  ua  is  surrounded  by 
hostile  neighbors,  and  although  it  mav  produce  good  fruit,  the  fiuit  of  a  bed 
neighboiiiood  is  blood,  that  spoils  the  land,  and  a  fire  that  dries  up  the  brooks. 
When  in  the  west  I  said  to  the  agent,  *  You  say  the  Seminolee  are  roptes,  but 
you  wish  to  bring  us  among  iMrK  rogues,  that  we  may  be  destroyed  by  them.' 
Did  thev  not  sted  our  horses,  and  were  not  some  of  us  obliged  to  return  with 
our  packs  upon  our  own  backs  ?  " 

Charles  Exjlthi^a  was  no  fnend  to  a  removal  at  this  time,  but  subee- 
quentiy  consented  to  go,  and  having,  with  three  daughters,  gone  to  Camp 
King,  about  the  26  November,  1835,  to  make  arrangements  ror  brin^g  in' 
his  cattle,  on  his  return  was  set  upon  and  shot  down  in  the  wa^,  a  httle  in 
advance  of  his  daughters.  Nine  balls  were  found  in  him,  and  it  is  said  the 
deed  was  done  by  Osceola  and  some  others  of  the  Mickasaulcy  tribe.*  He 
spoke  as  follows:  **  Our  old  speaker  was  IGcks, f  He  is  dead,  Uit  I  have  not 
^rgotten  his  words.  I  was  not  at  the  treaty  of  Moultrie  Creek.  It  was  not 
made  by  children.  Great  men  made  it,  and  it  is  sacred.  By  it  we  were  to 
receive  the  annuity  for  20  years,  ^  and  to  enjoy  the  lands  therein  defined. 
The  time  has  not  expired ;  when  it  does,  it  is  time  enou^  to  make  a  new  bar- 
'sain.  Our  fiither  has  often  said  to  me  that  he  loves  his  children— they  love 
nim.  When  a  man  is  at  home,  and  has  his  things  about  him,  he  sees  that 
himself  and  family  depend  upon  them.  He  thinks  of  these  thmcs  when  he 
leaves  home.  My  young  men  and  family  are  all  around  me.  Snould  I  go 
west,  I  should  lose  many  on  the  way.  A  weak  man  cannot  get  there,  the 
fatigue  would  be  so  great  None  but  strong  people  can  ^  I  am  an  Indian. 
There  is  none  but  Indian  blood  in  me.  The  ageni,  Miyor  Phagan,  thai  weni 
wUh  us,  is  a  man  ofvioletU passions.  He  quarrdUd  wUk  usvnthe wom,  and  after 
we  got  there,  jjT  he  had  done  his  duty,  alt  toovld  have  ended  welL  If  I  know  mv 
heart,  I  speak  true.  If  I  differ  from  the  agent,  he  is  a  free  man,  and  can  talk 
as  he  pleases.  I  hope  his  talk  will  bring  all  things  right,  so  that  we  may  all 
live  together  hereafter  in  friendship." 

HoLATA  Ekathla  Said:  **The  horses  that  were  stolen  fi^m  us  by  the 
Cherokees,  when  we  were  viewing  the  country  in  the  west,  were  never 
restored  to  us.  We  told  the  agent  the  land  was  good,  but  the  people  were 
bad.  We  saw  them  bring  soalps  to  the  garrison.  We  had  a  meeting  with 
J\fbdosK  $  He  told  us  that  among  all  their  neighbors  they  had  peace ;  that 
he  and  CoL  Arhji/dde  were  to  send  out  to  have  a  treaty  of  peace  with  all  the 
Spanish  Indians,  and  when  that  was  done,  a  report  of  it  was  to  be  sent  to 
Wariiington.  I  am  sick.  I  cannot  say  all  I  want  to  say.  I  want  to  talk 
coolly,  uid  tell  the  truth  in  all  things.  They  promised  to  send  word  to  us 
when  peace  w&«  made  widi  all  the  Eidians  west  of  the  great  river."  It  had 
been  now  about  three  years,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  any  news  of  a  treaty 
had  reached  the  Semmoles;  therefore  could  it  be  expected  they  should  be 

*  Here  ii  a  dtght  discrepaDcy  between  thi«  sad  our  former  relatioa,  (p.  72,)  occasioned  by 
a  eompaiiflon  of  CoAcn  Bad  WiUiamt.  It  will  alto  be  observed,  that  from  the  several  priated 
versions  of  the  speeches  of  the  chieft  on  this  occasion,  I  have  drawn  these. 

t  He  was  a  signer  of  the  treaiyof  Camp  Moultrie,  and  is  said  to  have  been  destroyed  by 
the  machinations  of  Jumper  in  1825 ;  and  that  altbougfa  AHeanopy  was  considered  the  chief 
of  chiefs,  yet  Hiekt  was  much  the  greatest  man.  Hext  be  is  sometimes  called,  and  to  the 
treaty  of  Moattrie  his  name  is  writlea  Tokote  Maihla. 

t  Mr.  Williams  had  probably  not  read  that  treaty,  as  he  intimates  that  it  stipulated  that  the 
Indians  were  to  remaw  at  the  end  of  20  yean.  The  treaty  says  nothing  about  a  removal, 
(enly  on  to  their  dJOOOfiOO  acres,)  but  stipulates  that  an  amtuUy  shall  be  paid  them  for  20 
years. 

&  Chilly  M* Intoth^  son  of  Gen.  W.  M^tkbotk,  executed  for  treason  by  his  own  people. 
See  p.  64  of  this  book. 
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willing  to  go  before  peace  was  established  ?  This  consideratioii  alone  was 
enougti  to  have  caused  a  delay  on  the  part  of  the  government. 

The  agent  had  opened  the  conference  with  nuld  language,  but  he  now 
waxed  wroth,  and  said  many  hard  things  to  the  chiefs ;  accuwd  one  of  lying 
and  another  of  duplicity,  and  closed  b^  threateiyngs.  Still  the  chiefs  dis- 
covered but  little  irritation,  and  signified  only  that  they  should  remain  firm  in 
their  resolution.  In  one  of  the  speeches  wtuch  ChaHu  Enudkkt  made  at  this 
council,  there  occurs  this  passage :  ^  The  agent  told  us  yesterday  we  did  not 
talk  to  the  point  I  have  nothing  to  say  di&rent  from  what  I  have  said.  At 
Paine's  Landing  the  whites  forced  us  into  the  treaty.  I  was  there.  I  agreed  to 
go  west,  and  did  go.  I  went  in  a  vessel,  and  it  made  me  sick.  The  Indiana 
and  the  whites  have  shed  no  blood.  They  stole  things  from  each  other 
Thev  agreed  at  Paine's  Landing,  that  if  blood  should  be  seen  in  the  path,  to 
thinic  it  was  because  a  person  had  snagged  his  foot." 

The  policy  adopted  by  the  general  ffovemment  of  a  removal  of  the  Indians 
is  most  unquestionably  the  worst,  both  for  the  whites  as  well  as  the  Indians, 
that  could  have  been  devised.  It  is  next  to  a  system  of  deliberate  murder. 
To  cast  one  strange  tribe  upon  another  is  but  to  put  weapons  into  their 
hands,  and  in  the  language  of  Tecumseht  ^to  cry  stuboy."  Their  pensons 
and  other  effects  draw  among  them  finom  the  whites  the  vilest  of  knaves, 
many  of  whom  are  obliged  to  fly  their  own  country  for  crimes  of  the  darkest 
hue.  It  matters  not,  say  many,  so  long  as  jt  is  out  of  our  sight  and  hearing. 
Is  this  the  manner  a  parent  should  treat  his  children  ? — Send  them  forth  into 
the  world  before  they  have  been  instructed  in  correct  principles,  and  thiis 
abandon  them  to  the  haunts  of  criminals  and  vile  seducers  ?  Had  not  the 
authors  of  this  policy  foresight  enough  to  discern,  that  in  a  very  few  years 
tribes  so  removed  would  be  again  surrounded  by  their  own  people  ?  That 
the  cry  would  again  and  again  be  raised  against  their  vicinity— 4hat  in  the 
very  nature  of  the  case  there  cotdd  be  no  other  result,  so  long  as  a  solitary 
Incuan  remained  on  the  continent  ?  To  write  essays  in  proof  of  this  result 
is  the  same  as  to  write  an  elaborate  treatise  in  the  winter  to  prove  that 
summer  would  return.  How  much  better  would  it  have  been  to  have  let 
them  remain  in  their  own  country,  where  it  were  easy  to  protect  them,  easy 
to  provide  against  their  contamination,  by  keeping  out  unprincipled  people 
from  among  them !  how  much  easier  they  could  have  been  instructed !  how 
much  easier  that  author  of  all  iniquity,  (spirituous  liquors,)  had  been  kept  fi'om 
among  them !  But  what  are  we  to  expect  ii*om  a  government,  when  the  heads 
who  compose  it  think  nothing  of  so  much  importance  as  the  means  by  which 
they  shall  retain  their  places,  and  serve  those  looking  to  them  for  rewards  for 
then"  servile  machinations,  who  have  contributed  largest  to  place  them  there? 
Washington,  Jefferson,  Abams,  the  elder  and  younger — ^to  their  eternal 
bouor  be  it  remembered — advocated  no  such  policy.  How  can  it  be  but  that 
the  Indians  on  our  borders  should  be  bad  ?  It  is  true  with  regard  to  a  numer- 
ous class  of  them,  but  not  to  the  extent  that  many  honest  people  suppose, 
who  have  never  dwelt  on  a  border.  As  a  fair  illustration  of  this  fact,  I  will 
ffive  in  the  testimony  of  a  gentleman  from  New  England,  with  whom  I  met 
dwelling  upon  an  Indian  border,  and  in  the  midst  of  both  Indians  and  whites. 
I  first  questioned  him  witli  respect  to  the  ^neral  character  and  conduct  of 
the  white  inhabitants.  His  answers  were  just  what  I  supposed  they  would 
be.  I  inquired  first  about  the  white8|,  that  he  might  not  thmk  me  porticulariy 
fi-iendl  V  to  the  Indians.  But  when  I  inquired  concerning  the  latter,  his  answer 
was,  "They  are  the  only  citnl  people  here." 

The  complauits  of  the  white  man  are  carried,  as  it  were,  "  on  the  wings  of 
the  vrind,"  while  that  of  the  poor  Indian  is  drowned  in  the  tempest  A  clamor 
is  raised  on  a  fi^ntier,  and  conunissioners  are  despatched  to  buy  the  Indian^s 
lands.  He  is  bewildered  with  the  parade,  ostentation,  and  false  show  of 
greatness  displayed  before  him.  He  puts  confidence  in  what  the  agents  of 
government  tell  him,  and  accedes  to  their  wishes.  Still  he  occupies  hi0 
country — ^but  very  soon  learns  thai  it  is  not  his, — ^that  he  has  sold  it,— and 
must  now  leave  it  forever!  He  then,  for  the  first  time,  begins  to  realize 
what  he  has  done.  He  sees,  too  late,  that  he  has  done  what  he  had  no  intenium 
of  doing. 
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It  is  certainly  true  that  the  people  of  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  and  Alabama, 
eroressed  great  satisfaction  at  the  anticipated  relief  to  be  realized  when  the 
Indians  should  be  sent  from  their  borders  beyond  the  MississippL  But  are 
not  these  very  Indians  set  down  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  other  white 
people  ?  Whence  then  comes  the  benefit  to  the  Indians :  and  whence  the 
Denefits  to  the  whites,  too,  in  the  end  ?  Look  at  the  case  any  way,  and  I  see 
no  point  of  utility  gained  to  either  party.  But  there  is  a  consideration  about 
which  I  have  heard  very  little  said.  It  is  the  consideration  that  the  frontier 
states  and  territories  have  but  few  votes  in  a  presidential  election,  while  those 
from  which  the  Indians  are  removed  have  many.  Now  how  much  this  adds 
to  the  justice  of  removing  Indians  I  leave  my  readers  to  judge.  Is  it  not 
preposterous  in  the  highest  decree  to  relieve  a  thousand  individuals  in 
Georgia  by  taking  away  the  Indians  from  among  them,  and  setting  them 
down  in  Arkansas,  where  they  can  be  in  the  way  of  but  a  hundred  people  ? 
Thus  because  one  state  can  make  more  noise  than  another,  its  clamors  must 
be  hushed  at  the  expense  of  the  other.  But  cries  of  distress  ibave  already 
reached  the  ears  of  the  distant  north,  from  the  south-east  border,  and  it 
requires  no  prophet  to  see,  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  these  cries 
win  be  redoubled,  and  demand  as  much  from  the  government,  and  with  as 
much  authority  as  has  already  been  done  by  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  Missis- 
sippi, or  AJabama. 

The  general  government  has  anticipated  a  state  of  things  upon  the  border, 
which  might  require  no  inconsiderable  militaiy  force  to  restrain ;  and  hence 
the  late  attempt  to  provide  a  standing  army.  And  some  have  shrewdly  said, 
that,  as  its  omcers  would  all  be  appointed  by  the  president  of  the  United 
States,  and  officers  and  men  to  be  voters  too,  he  had  attempted  to  seize  an- 
other leading-string  of  power  to  continue  him  in  office,  or  to  elect  such  suc- 
cessor as  he  should  designate,  <*  to  follow  in  his  footstepa"  However  this 
may  be,  we  decline  any  opinion  on  the  matter,  further  than  to  observe,  that  a 
much  less  army,  in  all  probability,  would  have  protected  the  Indians  in  their 
own  country,  than  will  now  be  required  to  protect  the  white  inhabitants  in 
the  counUr  to  which  they  have  been  driven. 

I^  in  1824,  there  was  great  fear  amonff  the  inhabitants  of  the  south- western 
frontier,  from  the  increased  number  of  Indians  forced  into  their  vicini^,  what 
must  now  be  their  fears,  with  some  30,000  since  turned  loose  there  ?  Early  in 
18^  great  alarm  spread  along  that  region ;  ofience  had  been  ^ven  by  the 
whites,  and  they  were  for  a  while  in  constant  agitation,  expectmg  revenge. 
They  said  there  were  not  more  than  3,000  troops  stationed  to  defend  and 
keep  order  over  nearly  5,000  miles,  and  to  keep  in  check  upwards  of  20,000 
Indian  warriors.  If  there  was  need  of  a  standingarmy  in  1824,  surely  Air. 
Van  Buren  ought  to  have  recommended  one  in  1&9. 

It  is  no  less  absurd  than  ridiculous,  to  entertain  the  idea  that  we  can  re- 
move the  Indians  out  of  the  way  of  the  whites ;  every  citizen  who  knows  any 
thing  of  the  character  and  habits  of  the  kind  of  people  hanging  upon  all  In- 
dian borders,  will  tell  us  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  that  numbers  of  this 
class  will  be  found  in  the  country  in  advance  of  the  removing  Indians,  as 
completely  equipped  for  defrauding  them,  as  before  their  departure.  We 
cannot  run  away  from  this  class  of  hungry  pioneers,  for  the  very  good  reason 
that  we  cannot  ^t  beyond  them.  They  know  where  the  emigrants  are  to  be 
located,  a  long  time  before  they  set  out,  and  any  law  made  to  bear  on  such 
intruders,  is  none  other  than  a  by-word  and  a  jest  with  them.  They  are  as  fa- 
miliar with  the  woods  as  we  are  with  our  closets ;  and  the  further  we  go  with 
the  Indians,  with  proportionate  impunity  will  they  set  our  laws  at  defiance.* 

We  have  already  premised  some  facts  for  consideration,  touching  tlie  num- 
ber of  Indian  chiefs  f  in  Florida,  who  executed  the  treaties  for  their  people, 
and  those  found  in  arms  after  the  war  had  begun.  We  will  now  ask  a  mo- 
ment's attention  to  a  further  consideration  of  this  matter.  In  the  year  1^1, 
the  agent  in  Florida  made  a  return  to  government  of  such  villages  or  settle- 

•  See  Hon.  Mr.  Vinim't  speech.  H.  R.  1828. 

i  When  the  previous  part  oi  this  fourth  book  was  written,  I  was  not  correcll}'  informed  rel- 
ative to  the  chiefs'  standing^  in  regard  to  one  another,  and  hence  a  slight  discrepancy  between 
the  facts  before  detailed,  ud  the  same  now  under  consideration. 
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iiMiitB  Oi  Seniinolefli  as  wero  known  to  him.  x%ii  nuniDOf  Ww  i^iiiATt  •it?x. 
Of  the  BtBtisticfl  of  some  of  then  towns  the  a^nt  knew  tery  little ;  «nd  thenr 
were  doubdeBB  many  othen  of  which  be  knew  noliiing.  The  Bnkafluridetf 
he  reckoned  at  1,000  aoula ;  and  oonceniing  aereral  other  tribes,  he  aaya  they 
contained  <*a  great  many  Boulfl.**  Now  it  is  in  no  vriae  probable  but  that  one 
half  of  these  tribes  had  at  least  two  chiefs  or  head  men,  and  this  woidd  cro 
to  the  whole  nation  Firrr-Two  chiefk  Was  it  not  necessary  that  a  chief 
ftom  etxh  tribe  should  have  been  a  party  to  all  treaties,  either  in  his  own 
proper  person,  or  by  another  dulv  by  him  authorized  ?  This  same  agent  reck- 
oned there  were  SfiOO  soids  in  aft.  Compare  these  fiicti  with  the  well-known 
one,  that  only^^^Seen  chieft  and  sub-chieft  signed  the  treaty  of  remoyal,  wlncb 
IB  tiiat  of  Paine's  Landing.  Not  half  of  tM  nation  could  have  been  repre- 
sented. IF  any  would  cBapute  this,  with  the  array  of  evidence  now  adduced, 
I  wiH  pronounce  him  winiilly  blind,  and  incapable  of  reasoning.  Look  at 
die  treaty  of  Mouhrie  Greek ;  there  are  the  names  of  more  than  douUe  the 
number  attached,  than  were  obtained  to  that  of  Paine's  Landing ;  and  one  of 
Ae  best  Seminolo  chieft  has  said,  **  7^  tehiieg  Jbrttd  us  irdo  fht  irtaiyJ*  h  'w 
ilot  very  strange  that  there  were  but  15  chieft  at  this  treaty,  or  that  signed  it, 
Ibr  there  had  men  but  one  month's  notice  eiven  that  any  such  treaty  was  on  (bot 

We  shdl  now  show  that  when  a  ftdfcouncil  of  the  chieft  was  togedier, 
nothing  like  a  ffeneral  consent  to  a  removal  could  be  obtained  firom  them.  In 
March,  l€d(S,  wnen  preparations  ibr  removal  began  to  be  strong  ^^P^  ^ 
Gen.  Thmpfon^  at  the  solicitation  of  Jumpery  he  cave  ^m  until  the  2S  Apri^ 
to  meet  hnn  in  council,  when  he  would  hear  vmat  they  had  to  say  touching 
the  matter.  At  the  time  impointed,  **  seyeral  himdreds  of  the  chieft  and  war-' 
riors  had  assembled,"  and  a  talk  was  read  to  them  from  Gen.  Joclnm,  en- 
ibrced  and  illustrated  by  the  agent  and  Gen.  C/ifldk,  aM  of  which  amounted  to 
no  more  than  this,  ''Go  you  imttf,  and  go  you  sftoS,  without  further  delay.*^ 
Some  of  the  chieft  were  in  ftvor  of  a.  compliance;  but  the  principal  ones 
were  firm  in  their  opposition,  and  expressed  themselves  accordingly.  Tbese 
were  Mkcmopy^  Jumper^  HoMta  Mkoy  Coo-Had^,  and  AtipiudBi  Mowever,  a 
writinff  was  drawn  up,  and  si^ed  by  16  other  chieft  and  sub^^hieft^  expres- 
sive of  their  willin^ess  to  abide  by  previous  treaties,  and  their  wish  to  re- 
move. This  was  signed  on  the  23  April,  1835.  It  was  dirou^h  the  infiuence 
of  a  very  influential  i^hief  fwboee  name  was  Fada  LvOta  l%o,  or  Bkck-dirt) 
of  the  removal  party,  that  this  last  treaty  was  made.  No  trooner  had  it  been 
effected,  than  Gen.  Thompmm  facting  by  precedent,  of  course)  decreed  that 
the  five  opposing  chiefs  should  no  longer  be  considered  or  obeyed  as  cbie& 
When  this  biffh-handed  act  had  been  repotted  to  Gten.  Cu»,  secretary  at  war, 
he  repr^ted  the  proceeding  in  very  strong  terms,  fix>m  reasons  too  obvious 
to  require  detail  in  this  place. 

It  still  remains  a  question  vrith  us,  whether  an  accohimoifetion  might  not 
have  been  brought  about,  if  the  officers  of  eovemroent  had  not  persisted  too 
strongly  in  their  determination  that  the  SNBminoles  should  settle  with  the 
Creeks ;  but  the  cry  of  retrenchment  md  reform  was  up,  and  it  vras  easy  to 
begin  vrith  the  Lidians.  h,  wouM  cost  tiie  ffovemment  much  less  if  diey 
could  be  included  vHth  the  Oeeks-^-a  most  aosurd  and  blind  policy !— The 
Seminoles  were  now  a  great  nation.  Were  they  to  be  lost  and  absorbed  in 
another.'  The  very  idea  was  revolting  to  them. 

Matters  remained  in  this  unsettled  state  for  seteral  montba  At  length  it 
seems  that  the  principal  chieft,  to  the  number  of  25,  assembled  at  the  agency 
on  the  19  August,  to  try  once  more  what  could  be  done  by  negotiation.  Hth 
lata  Emathia  was  chosen  speaker  for  the  Indians^  and  he  d^ivered  himself  as 
follows:— 

^My  fiiends,  we  have  come  to  see  you  to  talk  with  you  on  a  subject  of 
great  importance  to  us.  Hear  us,  <tiid  tell  our  great  ftther  what  his  children 
say.  We  made  a  treaty  at  Paine*s  Landing,  by  which  we  agreed  to  go  west 
of  the  Missismppi :  we  were  told  to  send  some  of  our  principal  chieft  to  view 
the  place  to  which  we  were  to  remove.  We  did  so ;  thev  found  the  counuy 
good.  While  there,  our  chieft  had  a  talk  with  Gen.  SbAes  and  the  commis- 
sioners ;  they  were  told  that  the  Seminoles  and  Creeks  were  of  the  same  ftm- 
ily ;  were  to  be  considered  as  the  same  nation,  and  placed  undw  the  same 
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•gent  niey  anvwered,  that  ^e  SeminoleB  were  a  large  oatkMi,  and  ahould 
bave  their  own  agent,  as  befoce ;  that  if  our  fiither,  die  president,  would  give 
U8  our  own  agent,  our  own  blackamith,  and  our  plougba,  we  would  go ;  Jnd 
yht  did  furf,  we  should  be  ununUing  to  remove ;  that  we  should  be  among  stran- 
gers ;  they  might  be  friendly,  or  they  might  be  hostile,  and  we  wanted  our 
own  agent,  whom  we  knew  would  be  our  friend,  who  would  take  care  of  us, 
would  do  jusdce  to,  and  see  justice  done  us  by  others.  They  told  us  our  re- 
quests were  reasonable,  and  they  would  do  all  they  could  to  mduce  the  pres- 
ident to  grant  them.  We  have  been  unfortunate  in  the  agents  our  fiither  has 
sent  us.  Gen.  Thon^psofij  our  present  agent,  is  the  fiiend  of  the  Semmoles. 
We  thought  at  first  that  he  would  be  like  the  otliers;  but  we  know  better 
now.  He  has  but  one  talk,  and  what  he  tells  us  is  truth.  We  want  him  to 
go  with  us.  He  told  us  he  could  not  go,  but  he  at  last  agreed  to  do  so,  if  our 
great  father  will  permit  him.  We  know  our  fiither  loves  his  red  children, 
and  won't  let  them  suffer  for  want  of  a  good  agent  This  is  our  talk,  which 
we  want  you  to  send  to  our  fiither,  the  president,  hoping  we  may  receive  an 
early  answer." 

llus  talk  was  despatched  to  Washington,  and  that  there  maj  be  no  grounds 
to  question  the  truth  of  its  contents,  I  will  subiom  an  extract  m>m  a  paper  bv 
Gen.  Clinch,  which  was  transmitted  with  it  The  general  says,  **In  forwara- 
ing  you  the  enclosed  document,!  bee  leave  to  make  a  few  remarics.  Although 
the  subject  to  which  it  relates  is  itself  of  no  great  importance,  yet  it  may  have 
an  important  bearing  on  the  present  quiet  and  future  happiness  of  these  chil- 
dren of  the  forest  They  are,  fix>m  peculiar  circumstances  and  long  halnt, 
suspicious  of  the  white  man.  It  is  hard  to  induce  them  to  believe  that  all  the 
efforts  and.  operations  of  government  are  intended  for  theb  own  good.  The 
auestion  qf  aKparate  agency  was  again  and  agcM  brought  foruK^  dntfSf 

last  winter  and  spring,  and  appeared  to  be  considered  £^  Hin  of  tte  finA  import 
lance  to  their  fviure  wlerests,  prosperitf,  and  hmpinessJ* 

Notwithstanding  the  pathetic  appeal  of  the  Indians,  and  the  kind  intima- 
tions of  Gen.  Clinch,  the  president  would  ffive  them  no  hearing,  and  they 
were  informed  that  he  was  *^tery  angry**  to  think  they  should  have  so  much 
presumption. 

Meanwhile,  some  circumstances  of  a  very  aggravating  nature  had  taken 
place.  Three  poor  Mikasaukies,  from  Long  Swamp,  were  seized  by  a  plajit- 
er,  and  tied  with  a  rope  by  their  hands  and  feet,  and*  confined  in  his  bam, 
without  sustenance,  till  they  were  nearly  dead.  They,  or  some  odier  Indians, 
had  been  accused  of  purloining  drom  his  plantation  some  of  the  necessaries  of 
life ;  the  drought  of  the  precedmg  season  having  ruined  their  crops,  they  were 
reduced  to  extreme  want  The  mends  of  the  three  Indians  became  alarmed 
from  their  long  absence,  and  the  chief  of  the  village  to  which  they  belonged, 
sought  them  out  and  demanded  them.  The  inhuman  virretch  would  not  re- 
lease them.  The  chief  then  repaired  to  his  village,  and  taking  several  of  his 
men  with  him,  demanded  them  acain,  but  was  again  refused.  They  were  in 
hearing  of  the  distressed  cries  of  their  fiiends,  and  obeying  the  promptings 
of  a  generous  nature,  proceeded  to  the  bam,  and  liberated  them  by  force. 
Thev  were  in  a  pitiful  condition,  could  neither  stand  or  go ;  the  ropes  with 
which  they  were  tied,  had  cut  through  the  flesh  to  the  very  bones !  When 
their  friends  were  cany'u^g  them  away,  they  were  fired  upon  by  the  owner 
of  the  place,  and  one  was  wounded.  They  retaliated  only  by  buming  his 
bam,  not  suffering  him  to  remove  any  thing  out  of  it ;  and  whoever  knows 
the  circumstances,  will  only  wonder  that  he  had  not  been  confined  in,  and 
consumed  with  it 
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Uftte  Harbor — Fori  Mieanmf  hetU^ed^Degth  ef  ofUerp^UgkikouM  o§mt^ 
Battlk  op  Wklika — Creeks  and  Cnerokee  afairs — IndianM  surmised — Murders 
— Battlb  of  San  Fblasco— CM.  Lane*s  Expedition — His  melanekoly  death — 
Gov.  Call  in  command — Battles  of  tbk  Wahoo  ByrAur'^Gen.  Jestqf  resumes 
command — His  expedition  to  the  Wakoo. 

The  murder  of  Hogtown,  to  which  we  haye  before  alluded,  was  a  serioua 
crisis.  It  very  much  hastened  hostilities,  from  the  outrageous  nature  of  the 
case.  The  additional  facts  to  those  we  have  already  ^ven  are  these.  There 
were  eight  Indians  belonging  to  the  party,  and  in  tneur  wanderings  they  had 
killed  a  cow  Which  did  not  belong  to  them,  near  Deamond's  Pond.  A  part  of 
them,  on  the  19th  of  June,  being  encamped  at  a  sink-hole  where  there  was 
water,  about  3  miles  from  Kenapaha  Pond,  are  fallen  upon  by  a  gang  of 
whites,  seven  in  number,  who  seized  as  many  of  the  guns  belon^g  to  the 
Indians  as  they  were  able,  and  then  commenced  whipping  them.  Two  of 
the  Indians  had  gone  out  upon  a  hunt,  and  returned  while  this  business  was 
in  progress.  They  made  a  shot  upon  the  whites,  wounding  one  of  them,  and 
in  their  turn  they  fired  upon  the  two  Indians,  killing  one,  named  /Vise,  and 
mortally  wounding  the  otner,  named  Ltchalichee.  Here  the  rencontre  seems 
to  have  ended. 

A  great  cry  was  now  raised  along  the  Indian  border,  and  the  surviving 
Indians,  who  had  dont  aU  of  this  misSdef,  were  demanded  of  the  chiefs  by  the 
agent  They  were  readily  surrenderee!,  the  whole  surviving  six,  and  thrown 
into  prison,  where  they  remained  over  thirty  days,  while  their  accusers  were 
left  at  perfect  liberty  to  commit  other  outrages,  and  to  make  preparations  lor 
convicting  the  Indians  at  the  trial  which  was  supposed  to  await  them ;  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  any  trid  ever  took  place,  and  my  informant  says,  that  the 
balance  of  prooi  was  so  much  against  the  whites  that  they  were  glad  to 
''dodge  the  question ;"  and  hence  we  suppose  the  Indians  were  set  at  liberty. 
But  could  any  rational  man  suppose  that  an  outrage  of  such  a  flagitious  char- 
acter would  pass  without  retahation  ?  It  followed,  but  not  immediately.  On 
the  II  Auffu^  a  private,  named  DalUmj  carrying  the  mail  between  Fort  Brook 
and  Fort  Kmg,  was  met  on  his  route  and  killed.  Some  seized  his  horse  by 
the  reins,  while  others  dragged  him  off  and  shot  him.  When  found,  his  body 
bore  evidence  of  savage  vengeance,  being  nearly  torn  in  pieces.  The  par^ 
committing  this  act  are  immediately  demanded  by  Gen.  Oinchj  and  the  chiera 
promised  they  should  be  surrendered,  probably  without  any  intention  of  so 
doing.  They  were  Mikasaukies,  and  having  fled  among  the  Redsticks  of 
the  Ouithlacooche,  could  not  be  found.  If  the  Indians  did  not  avow  this  mur- 
der to  be  in  revenge  for  that  of  Fuxe  and  LedioHchtef  it  was  known  to  be  so. 

The  Indians  were  now,  if  possible,  treated  with  greater  contumely  than 
before,  and  Osceola,  about  this  time,  went  to  the  agent  to  complain  of  some 
ruthless  villain  who  had  been  guilty  of  grossly  illtreating  some  of  his  peonle. 
It  so  happened  that  some  white  person  had,  only^the  preceding  day,  made  a 
similar  complaint  against  the  Indians;  which  complaints  were,  it  is  said, 
occasioned  by  the  alSur  at  Hogtown.  The  ffenerai  therefore,  having  pre- 
judged tie  case,  as  good  as  told  OnaeoZa  he  lied,  and  that  it  was  his.men  who 
were  guij  ty  of  outrage.  An  altercation  ensued,  and  this  was  the  time,  we  are 
told,  that  this  chief  was  seized,  manacled,  and  placed  in  the  guard-bouse  of 
tlie  garrison ;  the  circumstances  of  which  have  already  been  related,  agreeably 
to  the  then  existing  information. 

We  now  pass  to  the  events  of  the  war,  taking  up  the  subject  where  it  had 
been  suspended  in  the  summer  of  1836. 

One  of  the  divisions  of  the  army  under  Gen.  Clinch  marched  from  Tampa 
for  Fort  Drane  on  the  14th  of  April,  1836.  Afier  a  march  of  three  days,  they 
came  within  four  miles  of  Fort  Cooper,  where  Major  Cooper  had  been  left 
with  his  Georgia  battalion.  Having  encamped,  Gen.  Clinch  detached  his  two 
mounted  companies  under  Capt  Malone  of  the  Washington  corps,  with 
wagons,  to  Major  Cooper,  and  instructions  to  join  him.  Iv^en  this  detach- 
ment had  proceeded  about  two  or  three  miles,  it  was  fired  upon  by  Indians 
concealed  in  a  hommock  near  the  road,  and  Mr.  Howard  and  Comet  Dunsan 
of  the  Washington  troops  were  wounded ;  the  former  with  three  shot,  and 
the  ktter  with  one  in  the  leg.    Both  probably  recovered.    Capt  Malone 
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bnmeaiately  sent  to  Gen.  Clinch  for  a  reenforcement,  on  the  arrival  of  which 
no  Indians  were  to  be  found.  The  detachment  then  proceeded  to  Fort 
Cooper,  which  had  been  attacked  ibr  13  days  together,  but  with  a  loss  only 
of  one  man,  Mr.  Zarock  Cook,  of  the  Morgan  Guards. 

At  the  same  time  Gen.  Clinch  marched  fh>m  Tampa,  CoL  Lindsay  left  also 
upon  a  scout,  and  while  crossing  the  Hillsborough  River,  the  Indians  fired  upon 
him,  killing  Mr.  James  Branham  of  the  Alalxuna  volunteers.  Gen.  Clinch 
made  but  a  short  stay  at  Fort  Cooper,  when  he  returned  to  Fort  King,  where 
he  arrived  on  the  25th ;  having  had  one  man  wounded,  a  Mr.  Bosti(^  of  the 
Jefferson  troop.  At  the  same  time  CoL  Goodwin  bums  a  large  Indian  town 
on  Peas  Creek ;  and  only  two  days  after,  a  company  of  Indians  attack  Fort 
Drane,  make  prisoners  of  several  ne^pt>es,  and  carry  off  a  number  of  horses. 

Scarcely  a  day  passed  at  this  period  without  some  tale  of  blood.  Gen. 
Scott,  on  his  march  near  Ocklawaha,  is  attacked  in  his  camp  on  the  22d  of 
April,  and  two  of  his  men  are  wounded.    Two  days  after,  the  general  sur- 

{ irises  a  party  of  Indians  about  23  miles  firom  Volusia,  but  they  all  escape^ 
eaving,  however,  their  horses  and  packs  to  the  victors. 

At  Charlotte  Ilarbor,  on  the  28th  of  April,  the  Indians  make  thorough  work, 
killing  Dr.  Creus,  the  collector  of  that  port,  '^and  all  the  people  residing 
there.^  They  next  appear  with  great  boldness  before  St.  Marks,  but  retire 
without  doing  any  otner  damage  than  frightening^  the  people.  About  the 
middle  of  May  depredations  were  committed  within  two  miles  of  Mandarin, 
on  the  St  John'a  They  killed  and  scalped  a  Mr.  Motte,  a  highly  respectable 
gentleman  from  New  York,  and  burnt  his  house  and  other  buildmgs. 

On  the  7th  of  June  the  Indians  bum  the  extensive  su^ar-woiks  belonging ' 
to  Gen.  Clinch,  together  with  70  hogsheads  of  sugar,  and  a  great  amount  of 
other  propertv ;  and  at  the  same  time  they  bum  also  the  sugar-house  of  CoL 
M'Intosh,  of  OfiJcland.  The  next  day  about  150  warriors  invest  Fort  Micanopy, 
in  which  was  Major  Heillman  and  70  or  80  men.  After  some  preparationSi 
a  sortie  was  made,  and  the  Indians  dispersed.  The  whites  had  five  men 
wounded  and  one  killed.  Major  Heillman  had  been  an  active  and  valuable 
officer,  but  his  term  of  service  expired  with  his  death,  which  took  place  at 
Micanopy  on  the  27th  of  the  same  month ;  and  but  a  few  days  before,  (June 
15th,)  Lieut  Wheelock  had  put  an  end  to  his  own  existence  with  his  rifle. 
His  duties  had  been  so  arduous  that  he  was  overcome  by  an  aberration  of 
mind,  in  which  condition  he  committed  the  fatal  act 

On  the  23d  of  July  the  Seminoles  attack  and  bum  the  lighthouse  on  Cape 
Florida ;  the  keeper,  a  Mr.  J.  W.  B.  Thompson,  is  most  surprisingly  delivered 
from  death,  though  not  till  he  had  been  forced  to  drink  deep  of  tne  cup  of  its 
agonicM.*  On  the  1st  of  August  the  express  rider  is  cut  off  between  New- 
nansville  and  Micanopy. 

Some  time  in  June,  the  unhealthiness  of  Fort  Drane  having  been  repre- 
sented to  Gov.  Call,  an  order  was  fiven  for  its  evacuation.  About  the  l8th 
of  Julv,  a  train  of  22  wagons  left  that  place,  with  stores  and  munitions  for 
Fort  Defiance,  Micanopy,  at  8  o'clock  in  the  morning,  escorted  by  26  dragoons, 
under  Capt  Ashby,  and  36  artillerists,  detailed  fix>m  different  companies;  in 
all  (3  men.  They  had  a  five  and  a  half  inch  howitzer,  under  the  charge  of 
Lieut  Whitiy.  On  the  arrival  of  the  train  at  Welika  Pond,  within  a  mue  of 
its  destination,  as  usual,  the  first  notice  of  Indians  was  fi'om  a  salute  firom 
their  rifles,  by  which  one  man  was  mortally  wounded.  The  place  whence 
the  discharge  proceeded  was  scoured,  but  the  Indians  had  gone.  The  force 
moved  on,  ana  at  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  firom  Micanopy,  as  it  was  passing 
a  long  hommock,  a  tremendous  fire  was  poured  upon  the  whole  column  firom 
250  Indians,  as  was  supposed ;  their  line  extending  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  Soon 
after  Capt  Ashby  was  severely  woimded,  but  continued  in  action  until  com- 
pelled to  retire  from  loss  of  blood.  The  firing  brought  out  to  their  relief  two 
companies  from  Micanopy,  31  strong,  under  Lieuts.  Talcott  and  Temple,  who 
rendered  very  important  service.  The  Indians  stood  their  ground  until  dis- 
lodged by  a  charge,  which  was  not  until  the  fight  had  been  considerably  pro- 

*  I  have  publishoH  Mr.  TbompsonN  iiarreiive  of  the  affair  in  my  CoHection  of  Indian  Nar* 
ratives— a  very  proper  appendix  to  ihls  worL 
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tracted    Of  the  whites  11  were  killed  and  wounded ;  of  the  IndianAkMB  00 
account  was  obtained. 

On  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  Aujniiit  fell  MA}or  Williama,  near  St  Ardtui's 
firidge,  on  hia  way  from  Black  Creek  to  Nonardaville.  There  were  200 
Jbdiuifl,  it  is  aaid,  who  did  this  sinffle  act,  and  although  Mr.  Williams  bad  a 
aon-in-law  with  bun,  be  was  sufl^red  to  escape ;  they  were  ao  elated  that  they 
bad  killed  the  man  who  struck  the  first  blow  in  this  wretched  war,  that  they 
thought  of  no  further  retaliation  at  that  time.  The  reader  will,  doubtless, 
readuv  remember  the  19th  of  June,  1835,  and  the  parallel  case  of  Capt. 

It  IB  a  relief  in  pursuing  general  history,  to  be  able  to  meet  with  some- 
tiling  besides  scenes  of  blomi,  but  Id  particular  history  we  are  confined  to  the 
course  of  events,  which  when  they  lead  us  to  nothing  but  the  most  dreaded 
scenes,  we  have  no  choice ;  we  do  not  make  events,  only  record  them.  For 
a  m<Hnent  our  attention  will  be  drawn  to  the  Creek  and  Cherokee  countries. 

Much  was  said  about  the  more  northern  Indians  going  down  into  Florida 
and  joining  the  Seminoles,  and  it  was  even  said  that  the  Seminoles  had  sent 
a  messenj^  to  the  shores  of  the  great  lakes  with  invitations  to  the  Indians  in 
those  regions  to  join  them.  It  may  be  true.  We  are  told  that  Gen.  Gaines 
did  not  disbelieve  it,  but  we  have  never  heard  that  any  came  down  finm 
thence.  The  Creeks  were  adjacent,  and  it  was  easy  for  them  to  effect  such  a 
iunction.  Accordingly,  on  the  5th  of  July,  a  considerable  body  of  them  was 
discovered  making  Sieir  way  towards  Florida,  which  the  people  of  Stewart 
county,  Georgia,  endeavored  to  prevent  They  followed  them  about  three 
days,  and  h^  about  as  many  skuinishes  with  them.  The  final  result  was, 
each  party  was  glad  to  be  rid  of  the  other.  One  of  the  whites  was  wounded, 
and  three  Indians  were  said  to  have  been  killed ;  the  former  being  satisfied 
to  display  the  remainder  of  their  courage  on  paper. 

On  the  16th  of  July,  3,400  Cherokees  were  shipped  at  Montgomery,  Ala- 
bama, for  the  Arkansas.  In  such  a  vast  assemblaffe  of  people,  forced  fix>m 
the  land  of  their  fiithers,  it  would  be  very  strange  if  there  were  not  some  who 
rtiould  show  an  unwillingness  to  go.  How  such  unwillingness  had  been 
manifested  we  are  not  infonned,  but  at  this  time  **  some  12  or  15  "  men  were 
«  shackled  with  heavy  irons  to  prevent  their  rising."  One  of  them  was  deter- 
mined not  to  submit  to  such  felonious  indignity,  and,  wrenching  himself  from 
the  grasp  of  his  'tormentors,  seizes  a  clul^  and  knocking  dovm  one  with  a 
blow  on  the  head,  gives  the  war-whoop  and  attempts  an  escape.  Alas !  bis 
struggle  is  fiaught  with  certain  death ;  he  is  shot  down,  and  instantly  expires. 
Another  is  pierced  with  a  bayonet,  for  what  no  mention  is  made ;  he  dies  in  a 
few  hours  after.  On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  three  had  escaped  from 
those  who  guarded  them.  Soon  after  one  was  retaken,  brought  m  m  a  cart, 
and  as  he  was  thus  conveyed  along  the  streets,  he  cut  his  own  throat,  and 
expired  without  a  groan !  To  such  deeds  of  desperation  does  this  work  of 
expulsion  lead.  * 

About  the  2d  of  August,  a  small  party  of  Indians  struck  a  small  settlement 
on  the  Oscilla  River,  which  flows  into  Appalachee  Bay,  and  about  40  miles 
fit)m  Tallahassee,  killed  two  men,  took  a  boy,  and  burnt  a  house.  Collecting 
what  spoil  they  could,  they  decamped ;  but  being  immediately  followed  by 
Capt  Fisher's  company,  they  abandoned  the  boy  and  plunder,  and  secured 
themselves  in  a  hommock,  and  the  whites  marched  back  victorious. 

On  the  16th  of  this  month.  Major  Pierce,  with  110  men,  marched  from 
Gary's  Ferry  to  attack  a  body  of  Indians,  who,  he  had  learned,  were  in  pos- 
session of  Fort  Drane.  He  was  fortunate  enough  to  come  upon  them  undis- 
covered, but  such  was  the  alertness  of  the  Indians,  that  they  escaped  with 
small  loss ;  4  or  5,  being  badly  wounded,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  whites, 
who,  to  add  lustre  to  their  exploit,  barbarously  put  some  of  them  to  death. 
Osceola  was  there,  and  to  his  sagacity  we  may  impute  the  small  success  of 
his  enemiea 

On  the  15th  of  September  we  meet  with  a  melancholy  account  of  depre- 
dations. At  10  o'clock  in  the  mominff  of  this  day,  a  Mr.  Higginbotharo 
arrived  at  Jacksonville  fit>m  his  late  residence  at  Cedar  Swamp,  a  distance  of 
7  miles^  without  a  hat  and  almost  exliausted.    His  house  had  been  attacked 
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at  daybreak  by  a  party  of  Indians.  He  bad  two  men  and  nine  guns,  with 
wbicb  before  he  left  tbey  had  been  able  to  silence  the  Indiana  A  number 
of  citizens  immediately  volmiteered,  and  marched  for  the  scene  of  action, 
under  Major  Hart  Tbejr  found  Mr.  Higsinbotham's  &mily  safe,  and  firing 
having  been  heard  the  night  before  in  the  direction  of  a  Mr.  M'Cormick's, 
they  proceeded  there,  and  found  it  had  been  burnt  down ;  and  its  ruins  were 
yet  smokinff.  Ainonff  them  they  found  the  remains  of  a  human  being.  This 
was  18  miles  from  Jacksonville.  Thence  following  the  Indians'  trail,  they 
came  to  the  house  of  Mr.  i^der,  7  miles  farther.  It  was  abandoned  by  its 
owners  but  very  recently,  jp  fire  was  still  burning  in  the  kitchen.  Uexe  the 
Indians  had  done  no  mischief  Proceeding  thence,  the  detachment,  in  four 
miles,  came  to  Mr.  Sparkman's,  where  a  tra^dy  was  opened  to  their  view. 
They  found  Mrs.  Johns,  who  had  lived  in  Mjt.  M^Gormick's  house,  her  scalp 
taken  off,  and  dreadfully  wounded  with  two  bullets;  yet  she  was  alive,  and 
able  to  communicate  the  particulars  of  the  honid  tragedy  through  which  ahe 
had  passed.  She  and  her  husband  were  about  20  yanls  fi*om  their  own  door 
when  they  discovered  the  Indians  emerging  firom  the  comer  of  a  fence  close 
by  them.  Thev  ran  for  the  house,  entered  it,  and  closed  the  door ;  at  the 
same  moment  the  Indians  fired  on  the  house,  and  shortly  after  they  bailed  them 
in  ESnglish,  and  told  them  if  they  woidd  come  out  they  should  not  be  hurt 
They  not  choosing  to  trust  them,  tlie  Indians  ne^  looked  through  between 
the  logs  of  the  house,  and  ordered  them,  in  a  peremptory  ipanner,  to  come 
out,  but  they  still  refused,  and  begged  for  their  lives.  The  Indians  then 
charged  the  house,  burst  open  the  &ot,  shot  Mr.  Johns  through  the  head, 
and  Mrs.  Johns  as  before  related;  he  fell  dead,  and  she  fell  upon  Ms  body. 
An  Indian  then  seized  her,  and  dragged  her  out  of  the  house,  and  soon  after 
dragged  her  in  ag^ ;  and  after  tearing  the  band  and  comb  Grom  her  hair, 
applying  his  scalping-knife  to  her  head,  and  fire  to  her  garments,  left  her ;  and 
to  make  a  more  sure  mark  of  his  vengeance,  he  next  set  fire  to  the  house, 
and  then  they  all  drew  off  They  carried  away  a  portmanteau  containing 
100  dollars,  and  every  thing  else  they  thought  of  any  value.  As  soon  as  they 
were  out  of  hearing,  tlie  wretched  woman  raised  herself  up  and  creut  fi*om 
the  burning  buildinjg ;  saw  tlie  body  of  her  husband  lying  unscalped.  She 
fidnted  and  fell,  again  and  again,  but  finally  reached  tlie  edge  of  a  swamp  not 
fiu-  distant,  where  she  got  some  water,  and  lav  down  with  hopes  no  greater 
than  her  strength.  In  this  situation  she  was  found  by  the  scout  above  men- 
tioned, and  eventually  recovered. 

On  the  morning  of  the  17  September,  a  party  of  about  100  In^ans  came 
within  a  mile  of  Fort  Gilleland,  on  the  Picolata  road,  took  a  cart  irom  some 
tttamsters,  and  carried  it  off  a  piece,  then  set  it  on  fire.  CoL  John  Warren  . 
sallied  out  from  the  fort  with  1$0  men,  in  the  direction  of  San  Felasco  ham- 
mock, where  he  had  reason  to  believe  the  Indians  were  posted.  One  hundred 
of  his  men  were  mounted,  and  of  his  nmnber  was  a  company  of  artillery, 
with  a  24  pound  howitzer.'  He  could  meet  with  none  of  the  Indians  that  day. 
Early  the  next  morning  he  sent  out  spies ;  but  they  soon  returned  with  no 
intelligence  of  the  enemy;  vet  so  well  convinced  was  he  that  the  Indians 
were  at  Felasco,  that  he  divided  bis  men  into  three  colunms,  and  marched  on 
in  order  of  battle.  When  they  came  within  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  of 
the  hommock,  they  found  the  Indians  in  their  own  peculiar  order  of  battle ; 
and  they  rose  up  and  poured  upon  the  whites  a  sharp  though  not  a  destructive 
£re.  And  we  have  very  seldom  heard  of  so  much  mancauvring  and  fighting, 
without  greater  execution,  on  any  former  occasion.  The  battle  having  lasted 
an  hour  and  a  half,  but  one  of  the  whites  was  killed,  and  four  or  Rve  wound- 
ed ;  the  Indians  lost  none  that  their  enemy  were  certain  of^  though  they  re- 
port that  they  saw  a  great  many  fall.  In  the  first  of  the  onset  the  Indiana 
made  an  attempt  to  turn  the  left  fiank  of  the  Americans,  <*  but  were  charged  on 
with  spirit  and  success  by  Lieut  Col.  Mills's  command,  and  driven  into  a  thick 
oak  scrub,  who  then  dismounting  and  charging  on  them,  drove  through  this  into 
the  border  of  the  hammock,  when  the  artulery  played  upon  them  with  consid- 
erable effect ;  after  this  they  retired  to  the  ri^ht,  and  attempted  to  turn  that 
wing,  but  a  charge  from  Capt  Walker  and  Lieut  Bruten's  command,  droye 
them  within  the  range  of  the  artillery  again,  which  opened  upon  them  with 
40* 
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ip«at  effect"  They  made  several  desperate  attempts  to  maintain  their  posi- 
tion, and  charged  twice  on  the  artillery,  but  were  beaten  off  at  all  points,  and 
began  a  retreat  They  were  pursued  a  mile  and  a  half  into  a  dense  bom* 
mock,  and  then  abandoned.  Thus  ended  the  battle  of  San  Felasco  Horn- 
mock,  as  it  was  called.  The  Indians  were  reckoned  at  900  men.  Seyetal  of 
the  officers  under  Col.  Warren  were  highly  commended  for  their  bravery  and 
ffood  conduct,  in  his  official  account  of  the  battle ;  especially  Adj.  Gilleland, 
Capt  D.  D.  Tompkins  of  the  artillery,  Capts.  Beekman,  Walker,  and  Ward, 
Lieuts.  Bruten  and  Hindlv. 

About  this  time,  the  distinguished  Creek  chiefs,  Paddy  Carr  and  Jim  Boy, 
arrive  in  Florida,  with  950  of  their  warriors,  to  assist  in  subduing  the  Senii- 
noles. 

On  or  before  the  28  September,  about  50  Indians,  supposed  to  be  Creeks, 
attacked  a  house,  near  Orange  Pond,  and  killed  a  Mr.  Uptegrove  and  his  wife. 
She  at  first  escaped  firom  the  house,  but  they  pursued  her,  overtook  and  killed 
her.  A  Mr.  Hunter,  living  in  the  same  house,  escaped  to  a  pond,  and  by 
burying  himself  almost  entirely  in  water  for  24  hours,  they  supposed  him  to 
be  drowned ;  by  which  artifice  ne  preserved  his  life. 

The  next  day,  namety,  September  29th,  CoL  Lane  landed  at  Tampa,  vntfa  a 
force  6f  whites  and  fiiendly  Indians,  fix)m  Apalachicola.  Hearing  that  the 
Indians  were  committing  depredations  in  the  neighborhood,  he  marched  im- 
mediately, with  12  mounted  men  and  100  Indians,  to  beat  up  their  quarters. 
A  rapid  march  of  12  miles  brought  them  to  Indian  River,  where  they  discoT- 
ered  the  enemy  on  the  opposite  side.  The  fiiendly  Creeks  had  not  come  up, 
and  though  there  were  near  200  Indians  to  oppose  them,  yet  they  engaged 
them,  and  for  15  minutes  the  skirmish  was  sharp  and  obstinate.  The  C^^ks, 
under  Maj.  Watson,  now  arrived,  and  the  Seminoles  began  to  relax;  they, 
however,  maintained  their  order  for  a  mile  and  a  hal(  vnien  they  separated 
and  fled  in  every  direction,  and  night  ended  the  pursuit  This  battle  was  on 
the  30  of  September,  after  which  the  colonel  returned  with  his  command  to 
Tampa.  An  act  of  self-devotedness  occurred  in  this  fight,  not  of  a  very  com- 
mon character  on  record :  A  Mr.  Kelly  was  standine  near  Col.  Lane,  when  he 
observed  an  Indian  taking  deliberate  aim  at  him ;  having  just  discharged  his 
own  gun,  he  saw  no  chance  of  saving  the  life  of  his  commander,  but  by  re- 
ceiving the  ball  himself,  which  he  did  by  instantly  throwing  himself  between 
him  and  the  Indian.  Kelly  received  the  ball  and  fell ;  luippily  he  was  not 
mortally  wounded. 

On  the  10  of  October,  CoL  Lane  set  out  on  another  expedition  fix>m  Tam- 

gi,  and,  on  the  14th,  after  a  march  of  50  or  60  miles,  he  came  in  full  view  of 
loUikana,  or  Spotted  Lake,  which  stretched  off  to  the  north  as  far  as  the 
Sre  could  reach,  dotted  here  and  there  with  beautifuUy-wooded  island& 
ere  thev  fell  upon  a  tresk  trail,  and  soon  afler  a  village,  but  it  was  aban- 
doned. In  another  direction  their  trail  led  them  to  a  lord,  200  yards  over, 
which  they  passed  by  wading  and  swimming, — shaving  left  their  horses  be- 
hind,— ^beyond  which  they  came  to  extensive  cornfields,  some  cattle  and 
ponies,  and  a  village ;  but  no  Indians  yet  Passing  the  vUlafe,  the  trail  led 
to  a  marsh,  near  a  mile  in  extent,  covered  with  solt  mud  and  water ;  but  it 
was  no  barrier  to  the  Creeks,  and  they  dashed  into  it  at  once,  and  were  fol- 
lowed b^  the  whites.  They  were  often  waist  high  in  mud,  firom  which  liav- 
ing  extncated  themselves,  found  they  had  reached  a  fine  island,  and  the  tniil 
stiU  contmuing  southerly.  Here  were  a  village,  domestic  animals  and  uten- 
sils, and  the  ^alps  of  several  white  people.  Not  far  from  hence  they  came 
to  another  village,  which,  veith  the  former,  contained  above  a  hundred  housea 
Another  half  nule  brought  them  to  the  shore  of  a  pond,  skirted  with  a  thick 
scrub,  of  near  three  fourths  of  a  mile  in  extent  Here  ^e  Seminoles  had 
made  a  stand,  and  began  the  attack  by  a  volley  of  rifle-balls.  A  fight,  now 
begun,  vras  kept  up  for  about  half  an  hour,  when  a  charge  from  the  Creeks 
put  them  to  flight  and  they  were  soon  covered  by  a  hommock,  and  were 
followed  no  farther.  But  one  of  the  whites  was  wounded,  and  whether  tmy 
of  the  Creeks  were  killed  or  wounded,  we  are  not  told  by  their  white  as- 
sociates. Of  the  loss  of  the  enemy,  they  of  course  knew  nothing,  which 
DO  doubt  amounted  to  the  same.    The  whites  destroyed  about  a  hundred 
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cattle  and  hoga^  and  they  returned  to  Fort  Drane,  with  about  400  moce,  on 
thel9tb. 

With  this  expedition  terminated  the  career  df  an  acdve  and  valuable  offi- 
cer. Col.  Lane  complained  some  of  a  brain  fever,  and  being  left  alone  in  the 
tent  of  Capt  Goff  for  a  few  minutes,  was  found  by  him,  on  his  return,  expir- 
ing on  his  own  sword.  It  was  supposed  he  had  fidlen  on  it  accidentally,  in 
a  nt  of  dizziness;  or  that  in  a  moment  of  intellectual  aberration,  arising  trom 
the  nature  of  his  illness,  he  had  been  his  own  executioner.  This  occurred 
on  the  26th,  and  cast  a  deep  sloom  over  the  whole  army. 

A  few  days  previous  to  £is,  Gov.  Call  wrote  to  the  secretary  of  war,  in- 
forming him  that  he  had  taken  the  general  command  in  Florida,  and  that 
Gen.  Jesup  had,  **  with  ^reat  magnanimity,"  declined  it;  but  that  he  had  pro- 
posed to  serve  under  hun  as  a  volunteer  Some  entertained  high  expecta- 
tions at  the  present  prospect,  and  others  expressed  no  favorable  opimon  of 
the  result  of  Gov.  Call's  assumption.  Both  were  common  ffratuities;  and  it 
would  have  been  singular,  indeed,  if  neither  had  eventuated  in  &vor  of  the 
prophet 

On  the  28th,  Gov.  Call  commenced  active  operations.  He  marched  from 
the  Suanee,  at  Old  Town,  with  1,375  men,  in  high  hopes  of  speedily  putting 
an  end  to  the  war.  The  route  to  Fort  Dnme  was  taken,  on  which  sAen  In- 
dians were  killed.  Whether  they  were  warriors,  old  men,  women,  or  chil- 
dren, no  mention  is  made.  They  reached  Fort  Drane,  OctoW  1st,  where  the 
fires  of  the  Indians  were  still  burning.  Had  it  not  been  for  a  £uthful  spy, 
Osceola  and  his  Mikasaukies  would  luve  fallen  into  Gov.  CalPs  hands.  Here 
he  waited  until  the  evening  of  the  6th,  to  be  joined  by  Maj.  Pierce,  who  was 
to  supply  him  with  provisions ;  which  he  effected  with  no  ordinaiy  efforts, 
having  marched  66  miles  in  two  days,  viz.,  from  Black  Creek. 

With  a  supply  of  8  days*  rations,  a  move  was  made  for  the  **  Cove  of  the 
Ouithlacoochee.^  On  the  way  thev  fell  in  veith  an  encampment  of  Mikasau- 
kies, '*  killed  13  men,  who  did  not  nre  a  shot,  took  4  women  prisoners,  and  8 
children."  From  these  they  learned  that  the  Negro  Tovm  was  but  3  miles 
above  them.  Col.  Gill  was  despatched  thence  with  300  Tennessee  volun- 
teers, on  the  morning  of  the  13th,  but  could  not  reach  the  town  firom  the 
depth  of  water  in  the  creek  before  it  He  accordingly  returned  with  loss ; 
having  had  3  men  killed,  and  7  wounded.  Amonff  the  former  vras  Indum 
BiUy,  an  interpreter,  in  much  esteem  by  the  whites.  He  was  lHt)ther-in-law  of 
Charles  Emathla,  of  whose  tragic  death  we  have  before  given  an  account 

The  main  body  marched  to  the  river,  which  was  so  overflowed  that  its  width 
was  250  yards,  and  could  not  be  crossed.  The  Indians  appeared  on  the  op- 
posite bank,  and  fired  upon  them,  wounding  Maj.  Gordon,  though  slightly. 
Here  the  expedition  vras  at  an  end ;  the  armv  being  obliged  to  retreat  to  Fort 
Drane  for  supplie&  At  Gen.  Gaines's  battle-ground  they  fell  in  with  CoL 
Lane,  as  he  was  returning  from  his  expedition^  just  recorded. 

Little  seems  to  have  Men  done,  or  attempted,  after  this,  until  about  the 
middle  of  November.  On  the  lltli  of  that  month,  the  army,  consisting  of 
2,100  men,  marched  once  more  from  Fort  Drane  for  the  Ouimlacoochee.  At 
this  time  die  river  was  220  yards  wide ;  yet  it  was  passed  on  the  13th,  though 
at  great  peril,  four  of  the  regulars  being  drowned  in  the  way.  The  army  had 
now  amved  at  the  *<  Cove,"  where  Indians  were  expected  to  be  found ;  but 
none  were  visible,  and  it  appeared  that  the  place  had  been  some  time  aban- 
doned ;  yet  trails  were  discovered,  leading  into  Ochlawaha  and  the  Wahoo 
Swamp.  The  left  division,  under  Gen.  Amistrong,  met  with  no  opposition  in 
crossing  the  creek  to  the  Negro  Town.  It  was  crossed  by  Col.  IVawsdalo's 
regiment  Instead  of  one  town,  they  found  two,  and  burnt  them  both.  Here 
they  found  an  old  negro,  who  told  them  the  Indians  had  gone  to  the  Wahoo 
Swamp.  He  said,  also,  tfiat  when  the  Tennessee  volunteers  made  an  attempt 
upon  the  place  ^e  previous  month,  they  killed  46  Indiana  This  was  no 
doubt  said  to  flatter  their  vanity,  for  we  have  no  account  that  half  that  number 
of  £uns  were  fired  at  that  time. 

Gen.  Call  now  made  dispositions  to  pursue  the  Seminoles,  with  certaintv 
of  success.  CoL  Pierce,  with  250  regulars,  the  Creek  Indian  right,  and  CoL 
Warren's  mounted  men,  were  to  pass  out  of  the  Cove  by  the  only  practicable 
outlet  in  that  direction,  and,  after  exploring  the  country  south  and  west  of  the 
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rimv  to  reunite  with  the  main  anny,  about  the  19th  or  90tfay  near  Dide's  IwU 
tie-ffround;  the  ^neial,  meanwhile,  to  march  by  the  river  in  the  directkn 
of  me  Wahoo,  with  the  Teipeaaee  brigade,  two  companies  of  artillery,  and 
ibe  Florida  foot  Both  divisions  marched  on  the  16tL  On  the  17th,  about 
noon,  a  large  party  of  the  enemy  was  discovered  by  the  main  body,  encanmed 
near  a  hommock.  CoL  Bradford,  with  the  1st  regiment  of  Tennessee  Toum- 
teers,  was  immediately  detached  to  attack  them. 

Although  the  Indians  were  surprised,  they  made  good  their  retreat  to  the 
hommock,  and  waited  the  approach  of  the  troops,  who,  when  dismounting, 
received  the  fire  of  the  enemv.  They  inunediately  returned  it ;  but  the  In- 
dians stood  their  ground  until  a  charge  vras  made,  which,  as  usual,  put  them 
to  fliffht  They  left  20  of  their  dead,  and  all  their  baggagei  on  the  ground; 
and,  from  traces  of  blood,  a  far  greater  number  were  supposed  to  have  been 
carried  off  The  number  of  Inmans  engaged  were  said  to  amount  to  about 
SOOl  The  whites  had  two  killed,  and  10  or  12  wounded,  which,  after  being 
taken  care  of^  the  army  retreated  four  miles  to  ^  fiivorable  site,  and  en- 
camped. 

On  the  18th,  the  general,  havinc  left  his  bagflsge-train  under  a  strong 
guard,  marched  again,  with  550  'Rnncsseonns,  chiefly  foot,  to  the  Wahoo 
ewan^  At  about  3  miles  fix»m  their  camp,  diey  fen  upon  a  laise  Indian 
trail,  which  led  throush  two  dense  hommocks^  and  over  two  creeks,  into  a 
large  field,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  hommocks.  The  enemy  were  re- 
treating to  gain  securer  positions  whence  to  begin  the  attack,  leaving  their 
houses  in  flames ;  at  length,  makinff  a  stand,  the  whites  inunediately  uumed 
their  line  of  attack.  The  root,  un£r  Ck>L  Trawsdale,  were  formed  in  open 
order  to  charge  into  the  hommock,  while  the  horsemen,  to  the  right  and  left, 
were  thrown  oack  to  protect  the  flank,  and  to  act  as  a  corps  of  reserve.  The 
columns  had  not  received  the  word  to  advance,  when  a  tremendous  fire  was 
opened  upon  them,  along  their  whole  fit>nt,  fit>m  a  hommock.  They  be^an 
slowly  to  advance,  exchan^ng  shots  at  short  intervala    Tlie  order  hemg 

fiven  to  charge,  it  was  obeyed  with  impetuosity ;  but  the  Indians  did  not 
reak  and  fly  as  in  times  past ;  they  stood  and  fought  hand  to  hand,  excfaan- 
S'ng  life  for  life, — while  at  the  same  time  their  wings  attacked  both  flanks  <^ 
e  army,  and  a  small  bodv  of  about  50  fell  boldly  on  its  rear.  The  battle 
had  raged  nearly  half  an  hour,  when  a  general  charge  broke  and  dispersed 
them  in  every  direction,  leaving  25  of  their  number  dead  on  the  field ;  while 
the  whites  bad  but  three  killed  and  18  wounded.  600  Seminoles  were  said 
to  have  been  engaged  in  this  battle.  The  hour  being  late,  and  the  men  much 
exliausted,  the  army  retreated  to  its  appointed  place  for  the  meeting  of  CoL 
Fierce,  near  Dade*s  battle-ground. 

On  the  21st,  the  army  marched,  in  three  columns,  into  the  swamp,  the 
Tenneseeeans  and  regulars,  and  CoL  Warrants  mounted  men  on  the  right, 
the  centre  under  Col.  Pierce,  and  tlie  Creek  regiment  on  the  left.  When 
they  came  to  the  battle-ground  of  the  18th,  they  found  it  in  possession  of  the 
Indians.  As  the  Tennesseeans  and  re^^ulars  advanced,  a  heavy  fire  was 
opened  upon  them,  and  they  did  not  answer  it  until  they  got  into  the  midst 
of  the  Indians;  then  charging  them,  tliey  gave  way  and  retreated. 

As  soon  as  the  direction  of  their  retreat  was  observed  by  a  party  in  reserve, 
CoL  Pierce,  with  his  division,  and  the  Creek  Indians,  were  ordered  to  pursue ; 
and  soon  after,  CoL  Trawsdale  with  his  remment,  and  CoL  Warren  with  the 
Florida  horsemen,  were  sent  to  support  them.  Unfortunately,  the  greater 
part  of  the  regulars  and  Tennesseeans,  by  takii\g  a  trail  to  the  right,  became 
involved  in  an  almost  impassable  morass,  where  no  horse  could  move,  and 
where  the  men  were  obliged  to  wade  waist-deep  in  mud  and  water.  A  small 
number  of  Creek  warriors  on  the  left,  led  bv  CoL  Brown,  taking  a  better  path, 
followed  closely  upon  the  enemy,  and  found  them  strongly  posted  in  a  c^-prees 
swamp.  The  Creeks  charged  them  with  great  spirit,  and  tneir  gallant  leader, 
Major  Moniac,  was  killed,  as  also  were  several  other  Creek  warrjors.  It 
was  soon  discovered  that  this  party  would  be  overpowered,  and  the  struggle 
was  momentarily  becoming  more  and  more  desperate,  when  two  companies 
of  Florida  militia  under  Capt  Groves  and  Lieut  Myri(^  three  companies  of 
artillery  under  Maj.  Gardner,  Captsi.  Tompkins,  Porter,  and  Lee,  and  CoL 
Waire  with  his  mounted  men,  coming  successively  into  action,  enabled  the 
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Creeka  to  maintain  their  ground.  Still  the  fight  was  ai^ated ;  and  it  waa 
not  until  nearly  all  the  force  of  the  whites  was  brought  to  bear  on  this  pointy 
that  the  Vidians  eould  be  dislodged.  Then  it  would  seem  they  retired  more 
to  give  then:  adveraaiy  a  chance  to  retreat,  than  because  they  were  beaten 
themselveft  Thus  ended  the  second  battle  of  the  Wahoo  Swamp,  in  which 
25  of  Gen.  Call's  anny  were  killed  and  wounded,  nine  being  of  the  former 
number,  llie  fodians  left  K>  on  the  field;  but  the  ^ddtes  said  they  lost « 50 
at  least'' 

The  army  hofing  consumed  all  their  proyirioni^  and  being  very  severely 
handled,  was  glad  to  make  the  best  of  its  way  out  of  this  hostile  region ;  it 
accordingly  returned  to  its  late  encampment  at  10  o'clock  at  night,  and  the 
B0Xt  day  marched  fi>r  Volusia; 

Where  QeUk  Jesnp  was,  or  what  service  he  was  rendering  at  tfiis  period, 
tend  fbr  some  time  previous^  I  am  uninformed ;  but,  on  the  fMk  November,  he 
arrived  at  Volusia^  widi  40O  mounted  Alabama  volunteers.  He  came  late 
fWmi  Tampa,  and  on  the  w^  had  taken  38  nesroes^  the  former  property  of 
CoL  Rees,  of  Sprinc;  Gwden,  vriience  they  had  been  carried  off  by  the  Semi- 
iiole&  Here  WfL  Jesup  received  orders  fixim  die  secretaiy  of  war,  again  to 
rSRfme  die  command  of  the  arnoy  of  Florida.  Gov.  CaU  had  pret^  confi- 
dently asserted  that,  in  the  campatsn  now  just  concluded,  he  8houldni)e  able 
to  fiAfbh  the  war;  btit  he  had  only  showed  the  Seminoles  that  some  of  his 
men  conHd  fi^t  as  well  as  Indians,  and  that  odiers  could  turn  theuf  backs 
with  equal  dexterity.  On  the  whole,  if  the  Indians  had  been  one  to  a  thou- 
sand ai^inst  the  Ammcans,  it  would  be  no  very  dlfiicuit  question  to  setde, 
which  would  be  sent  beyond  the  IMKssissippi  When,  hi  (^tober,  the  Creek 
depntadon  visited  them,  to  persuade  them  to  submit  to  terms^  Osceoul  as- 
sured them  vrith  firmness,  that  ''the  Seminoles  would  never  yield — ^never,  he 
■ski ;  the  land  is  ours ;  we  vrill  fight  and  die  upon  it"  The  Chief  Hakjo  was 
al  the  hraul  of  the  pesce  deputation  of  Creeks,  and  he  fbund  Osceola  in  a  great 
swamp,  on  the  Ouithlaeoochee,  having  then  with  him  about  3,500  people. 

Notwithstanding  the  severe  blows  which  Osceola  had  had  in  the  Wahoo 
Swamp,  it  yet  remahied  the  Narraganset  of  Florida ;  and  such  were  the  ac- 
ooimts  fi^m  thence,  that  CSen^  Jesup  determined  to  proceed  there  vrith  a 
larro  fbrce.  Accordingly,  with  ten  days'  provision,  he  marched  on  the  12 
of  l)ecember  ftr  that  pomt ;  but,  on  reachmg  it,  no  Vidians  were  found.  On 
the  17tli,  he  marched  for  Tampa,  taking  the  com-se  of  the  Ouithlaeoochee  in 
his  route ;  and  CoL  Foster  pursued  a  parallel  course  on  the  other  side  of  the 
same  river ;  a  single  Indian  vms  the  result  of  all  this  business ;  yet  no  blame 
can  be  attached  to  those  who  peribrmed  it,  for  what  can  men  do  where  there 
is  nothing  to  be  done  ?  Something  like  calculadon  can  be  made  in  marching 
against  men  in  a  fort  or  city;  but  where  it  is  known  that  a  people  remove 
tbsir  eides  and  fbits  as  easy  as  themselves,  quite  a  dififerent  calculadon  is 
required.  Ctfsar  never  fought  Ih<fian8,  or  he  would  have  reversed  his  cele- 
brated saying,  '"Tis  easier  to  fi>tt  than  find  them." 
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XTSiiTs  oy  THK  i^Am  9VKam  rtbt  tulm,  1837. 

EnetUtioit  to  ^A^Mpfai— Osvcau  kUM-^egup  furitm  triA  tile  ekUfw^Cni,  ffm» 
mtrmm*9  £zp«tttioit— BATtLS  or  Lau  Mofmom-^'Armtff  of  Fort  Dado—UmA* 
oened^OoeeoU  ot  Fort  MdUm-'JfHmhtT$  of  tk6  SemimUo-^Suddmt  abduetioH  qf 
emigranU — Jenp  reqwsts  to  be  relieoed  from  tommand-^fFeotem  Indiano  ffpliid 
to — Gen,  Hemanders  Es^edition — Capture  of  King  PkUm^Swrfrise  of  tko 
Uehees — Surrender  qfchiefi — Mediation  of  Roso — Capture  of  Osceola  and  otkor^^ 
View  of  the  affair--WtLt>  Cat's  escape— Battls  or  OaxcHOBss. 

Wrrir  this  chapter  we  begin  the  events  of  the  year  1897.    On  the  22  of 
January,  Gen.  Jesup  put  the  main  body  of  the  army  in  modon,  with  the  view 
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of  attacking  another  stronff-hold  of  the  Indiana,  which  he  bad  learned  mm 
upon  the  head  waters  of  the  Okiawaha.  The  next  day  he  detached  LJem. 
CoL  Cawlfield  with  hia  mounted  battalion  of  Alabama  yolunteera,  CapL  Har- 
rises company  of  marines,  and  Mig.  Monris's  Indian  warriors,  with  hia  own  aid, 
Lieut  Chambers,  to  attack  Osuchsk,  conunonly  called  the  Chief  Cmmmt, 
whose  rendezYoua  was  then  on  the  borders  of  Ahapopka  Lake.  Osucnee 
was  surprised,  and,  with  3  of  his  warriors,  killed ;  nine  women  and  children, 
and  8  negroes  taken.  The  whites  lost  one  Indian,  who  was  mortaUy  wound- 
ed. From  the  captured  it  was  discovered  that  the  main  body  of  the  Semi 
noles  had  gone  southward. 

Pursuit  was  immediately  made,  and,  on  the  24th,  the  army  passed  a  rugged 
range  of  mountains,  hitherto  unlmown  to  the  whites,  call^  by  the  Indians, 
Hdauhatkeey  or  White  Mountains.  On  the  27th,  the  Indians  were  discovered 
on  the  Hatchee-Lustee,  in  and  about  the  << Great  Cypreas  Swamp;"  and  a 
successful  charge  was  made  upon  them  by  Lieut  Chambers,  with  Price's 
company  of  Alabama  volunteers,  by  which  25  Indians  and  nenoes,  and  their 
horses  and  bagoige,  were  taken.  The  captured  were  chiefly  women  and 
children.  CoL  Henderson  pursued  the  fugitive  warriors  into  a  swamp,  and 
across  the  Hatchee-Lustee  River,  and  thence  into  a  more  extensive  swampy 
where  they  could  not  be  pursued  without  great  difficulty  and  more  men. 
Meanwhile,  a  messeng^er  had  been  sent  to  the  general,  but  he  was  killed  in  the 
way ;  and  it  was  not  till  another  had  been  sent,  that  he  vras  informed  hovr 
matters  were  progressing  with  CoL  Henderson. 

Gen.  Jesup  sent  a  prisoner  to  Jumper,  on  the  morning  of  the  28th,  endear- 
orinff  to  get  a  padey,  while  he  moved  on  and  took  a  jposition  at  Lake  Toho- 
pikalega,  within  a  few  miles  of  where  it  is  approached  by  the  Cypress  Swampu 
Here  he  took  some  hundred  head  of  cattle.  The  prisoner  sent  out  to  Jumper, 
returned  the  next  day,  bringing  favorable  talks  from  Alligator  and  Abraham ; 
and  two  days  after,  January  31st,  Abraham  visited  the  general  in  his  camp ; 
immediately  after,  he  returned  to  the  Indians,  and  on  the  3  February,  brought 
along  with  bun  Jumper  and  Alligator,  with  two  sub-chiefs,  one  a  nephew  of 
Micanopy.  These  chiefs  agreed  to  meet  the  general  at  Fort  Dade,  with  other 
chiefs,  on  the  18th  following.  Jumper  and  Alligator,  it  is  said,  are  Bmoag 
the  last  of  the  descendants  of  the  Yamasseea 

To  return  to  CoL  Henderson.  On  receipt  of  his  messa^  Gen.  Jesup  or- 
dered tlie  disposable  force  of  Gen.  Armistead's  brigade,  Min.  Gorham's  infim- 
try,  and  Tustenugge  Hajo's  Indian  v^arriors,  to  move  on  to  his  support  They 
soon  captured  two  Indian  women,  and  several  negroes,  in  a  pine  wood,  over 
a  hundred  ponies,  some  plunder,  and  several  fire-arms.  The  main  force  of 
the  Indians  nad  fled ;  but  not  having  much  time  in  advance,  were  soon  over- 
taken by  Maj.  Morris  on  the  border  of  a  considerable  stream,  20  or  25  yards 
vride,  in  the  midst  of  a  swamp.  The  Indians  were  in  possession  of  the  oppo- 
site side,  and  when  the  warriors  came  up,  they  were  fired  upon,  and  a  con- 
siderable skirmish  ensued.  The  creek  was  difficult  to  ford,  and  the  Indians 
had  passed  it  by  two  trees  felled  firom  the  opposite  banks.  These  afforded  a 
sure  mark  for  the  Indians'  rifles,  a  very  few  of  which  could  stand  against 
many ;  but  the  whites  and  their  Indian  allies,  being  much  the  more  numer- 
ous, were  able  to  extend  themselves  up  and  down  the  stream,  by  which  dis- 
plays the  Indians  were  exposed  to  a  cross  fire,  and  soon  began  to  abandon 
their  position.  The  order  being  now  given  to  cross  the  creek,  Capt  Morris 
(major  of  the  Ist  Indian  battalion)  was  the  first  to  advance  on  the  log,  fol- 
lowed by  Lieuts.  Searle  and  Chambers,  and  Capt  Harris ;  Lieut  Lee  swim- 
ming over  at  the  same  time.  Hiese  officers  led  the  van  throughout  this  ex- 
pedition, and  are  mentioned  with  high  encomiums  on  their  conduct  Havmg 
all  crossed  the  creek,  the  Indians  made  several  stands  against  them,  but  were 
forced  to  fly  after  a  few  fues.  They  were  followed  for  a  mile  or  two,  and 
then  the  pursuit  was  given  up ;  the  detachments  returning  late  at  night  to  the 
camp  of  the  main  army.  The  result  of  this  affiiir  was  the  capture  of  28  ne- 
groes, and  Indian  women  and  children.  How  many  warriors  were  killed,  no 
certain  information  could  be  given ;  but  some  two  or  three  they  saw,  lying 
dead,  as  they  marehed  along.  Of  the  whites,  one  was  killed  at  the  passage 
of  the  creek  in  the  swamp,  and  three  wounded;  and  in  the  pursuit  another 
was  killed.    Thus  ended  the  affiiirs  of  one  day,  namely,  January  the  27th. 
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The  next  af&ir  of  importance,  which  transpired  in  Florida,  was  the  battle 
of  Lake  Monroe.  Brevet  CoL  A.  C.  W.  Fannmff  had  been  stationed  at  that 
place,  and  his  camp  there  bore  the  name  of  the  Uike.  Earlv  on  the  mominff 
of  the  8  February,  1837,  about  300  Seminoles  commenced  firing  upon  CoL 
Fanning's  camp  vdth  great  spirit  Their  right  rested  on  the  lake  above  the 
fort ;  their  left  on  the  shore  below,  and  another  line  extended  around  their 
firont  They  were  taken  rather  by  surprise,  many  of  whom,  being  new  recniitSi 
scarcely  knew  what  they  were  about ;  but  after  wasting  a  good  share  of  their 
ammunition,  being  bent  on  making  a  noise  by  some  means,  they  were  got  un- 
der some  sort  of  regular  modus  operandi,  and  the  action  became  sharp.  Mean- 
while, Lieut  Thomas  received  orders  to  man  a  steamboat,  lying  in  the  lake 
under  cover  of  the  fort,  and  to  serve  a  six-pounder,  which  was  on  board  of 
her,  upon  the  right  of  ^e  Indians.  This  he  was  enabled  to  effect,  and  they 
were  unmediately  driven  from  that  position ;  but  they  hung  upon  the  rijzht 
and  front  for  near  three  hours,  before  they  would  give  up  the  contest  The 
brave  Capt  Mellon  was  killed  near  the  beginning  of  the  fight,  and  15  others 
were  wounded,  some  mortally.  Paddt  Carr  was  here  wiUi  his  Creeks,  and 
was  amon^  the  foremost  in  all  danger ;  and  CoL  Fanning  gives  the  names  of 
many  of  his  officers  who  distinguisned  diemselves. 

Thus,  only  ten  days  before  the  time  assigned  to  treat  with  Gen.  Jesup,  did 
the  Seminoles  give  a  demonstration  of  the  value  they  set  upon  a  peace  with 
the  whites ;  but,  perhaps,  the  party  which  attacked  CoL  Fanning  were  unac- 
quainted vrith  the  arrangement.  However,  through  the  mediation  of  the 
Creeks,  the  general  got  a  hearing  with  Houltoochee,  nephew  of  Micanopy, 
Jumper,  Ajiraham,  Litti«e  Cloud,  and  several  others,  at  Fort  Dade,  on  the 
5  March.  Micanopy  sent  as  excuse  for  his  non-appearance,  that  he  was  old 
and  infirm.  Jumper  was  inquired  of  respecting  the  time  the  Lidians  would 
be  ready  to  remove,  and  fi*om  his  answer,  all  the  world,  if  they  had  heard  it, 
miffht  have  known  that  aU  the  Lidians  were  after,  was  to  gam  time ;  for  he 
replied,  that  they  could  not  be  ready  till  falL  The  general  as  promptly  re- 
phed,  that  **  that  was  out  of  the  question,"  insinuating  also,  that  itthey  wished 
to  gain  time  by  such  a  manoeuvre,  they  were  mistaken.  Jumper  showed 
some  indignation  at  being  thus  suspected,  and  after  considerable  other  talk, 
the  councu  was  adjoumea  to  the  next  day. 

Accordingly,  tiiey  met  again  on  the  6th,  with  augmented  numbers  on  the 
port  of  the  Indians ;  among  whom  were  representatives  of  Alligator,  Coa- 
chochee  or  Wild  Cat,  (Philip's  son,)  his  nephew,  and  Pease  Creek  John,  and 
a  treaty  was  drawn  up  and  signed.  It  purported,  that  hostilities  should 
from  that  time  cease ;  aU  the  Seminoles  to  remove  immediately  beyond  the 
Mississippi ;  to  give  hostages  to  secure  its  observance ;  all  the  Indians  to  go 
immediately  south  of  the  Hillsborough ;  Micanopy  to  be  one  of  the  hostages ; 
and,  by  the  10  April,  all  were  to  be  ready  to  remove.  To  these  articles  four 
chiefs  put  their  marks,  with  Gen.  Jesup ;  and  we  shall  see  how  they  were  ob- 
served. 

To  keep  up  the  deception,  and  make  sure  of  the  promised  rations,  the  In- 
dians began  to  firequent  the  feneral's  camp,  as  though  in  good  earnest  to 
fulfil  the  treaty.  By  the  26  March,  there  were  there,  or  had  been  there,  the 
chiefs,  Yaholoochie,  (Cloud,]  Jumper,  Abraham,  and  Tigertail;  and  the 
principal  chiefs  on  the  St  Jonn's,  Tuskinnia  and  Emathla,  (rhilip,)  had  sent 
word  that  diey  would  emigrate  if  Micanopy  said  so,  and  Abiaca  (Sam  Jones) 
had  been  invited  by  Philip  to  go  to  Micanopy  to  arrange  for  a  removaL  Abi- 
aca being  chief  of  the  Mikasaukies,  his  acquiescence  was  thought  of  no  little 
consequence.  About  this  time,  it  was  refforted  that  Yaholoochie  was  com- 
mander-in-chief at  the  battle  of  the  Wahoo  Swamp,  and  that  Osceola  had 
been  deposed  for  cowardice  in  that  action.  On  the  Ig  March,  Micanopy 
si^ed  a  written  acknowledgment  o(  and  acquiescence  in,  the  treaty  of  the 
6th ;  and  Gen.  Jesup  seemed  quite  sure  the  war  was  at  an  end.  Neverthe- 
less, about  this  time  a  circumstance  occurred  which  much  alarmed  the  In- 
dians, and  whether  feigned  or  real,  answered  the  same  end.  A  report  was 
circulated  among  them,  that  as  soon  as  Gen.  Jesup  had  got  a  sufficient  num" 
ber  into  his  power,  he  would  handcuff  and  ship  them  for  Arkansas.  Thus 
matters  were  retarded  and  moved  slow.    And,  besides,  Philip,  chief  of  the 
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TohopkolikieBy  had  begun  to  cAiow  himBelf  again,  and  remained  in  faia  itroiig- 
bold  with  460  men.  Thia  mttelt  lesaened  the  confidence  of  the  general,  and 
he  began  to  make  preparations  for  aggresaiona.  Murders  were  also  almoaC 
dall  V  committed  in  some  direction. 

However,  by  the  1  May,  Osceola*  had  come  in  to  Fort  Mellon,  Lake  Mon- 
rioe ;  and,  by  the  8tfa  of  that  month,  there  were  assembled  there,  and  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood,  not  less  than  3,500  men,  women,  and  children,  to 
whom  aboiit'1,000  rations  had  been  issued.  Many,  if  not  all  the  chiefs,  had 
liberty  to  come  and  go  as  tfaey  pleased,  and  this  could  not  be  otnected  to ;  in 
the  first  place,  because  they  were  to  bring  in  their  people,  and  horses  and 
cattle,  to  be  ready  to  remove ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  had  an  attempt  been 
made  to  detain  tliemj  att  that  conM  would  have  run  avray,  and  it  would  have 
been  very  difficult  ever  to  have  got  them  ajiain.  Hence,  in  this  view  of  the 
matter,— «nd  vre  can  take  no  other  of  it, — a  different  course  would  have  led  at 
once  to  a  ruin  of  what  appeared  to  have  been  so  well  begun ;  whereas,  by 
that  a<k)pted,  there  v^ras  some  prospect  of  success.  Therefore,  it  is  plain  that 
those  who  condemn  Gen.  Jesup  for  his  policy,  speak  unadvisedly. 

'Venule  tiie  Indians  were  at  Fort  Mellon,  much  infbrmation  was  gathered 
from  them,  relative  to  their  numbera  and  conditicHl.  Maj.  Gardner  said  he 
vras  assured  there  were  ^500  Seminoles  then  able  to  b^  arms,  and  CoL 
Harney's  information  confirmed  that  conclusion. 

All  things  seemed  to  promise  success  to  Gen.  Jesup's  effbns,  and  he 
became  by  the  end  of  May  quite  confident  that  the  war  was  at  an  end. 
Osceola  had  slept  in  the  tent  of  CoL  Harney,  and  great  confidence  seems  to 
have  taken  the  pace  of  mutual  distrust  The  ^neral  felt  quite  assured  that 
Osceola  would  oe  of  great  service  in  bringing  m  his  countrymen,  and  before 
the  middle  of  May  he  had  lyins  at  Tampa  2i  transports  to  take  off  the 
Indians;  but  to  his  great  astonismnent,  on  the  morning  of  the  2d  of  June, 
he  found  that  neariy  aU  of  them  had  fled  into  their  ovm  wilds  and  ftstnesses. 
And  thus  the  edifice  that  had  been  so  long  in  building  had  been  swept  away 
in  one  night  Osceola  had  been  some  time  absent,  and  had  returned  with 
900  Mikasankies,  and  compelled  such  as  were  not  willing  to  leave,  to  go  off 
with  him.  Micanop^  said  ne  had  agreed  to  emigrate,  and  would  do  so,  and 
being  told  that  he  might  choose  between  compliance  and  death,  he  said,  <*  Kill 
me  here  then — kill  me  auickly,''  but  he  was  forced  upon  his  horse  and  driven 
off    Jumper  had  sold  all  of  his  horses,  and  was  forced  to  march  on  foot 

Thus  stood  the  affidre  of  Florida  in  the  beginning  of  June,  1837.  The 
Indians  were  sure  of  a  truce  till  fidl,  when  they  would  be  again  in  a  condition 
to  fight  with  a  better  prospect  of  success  thim  ever.  Many  of  the  forces  of 
the  whites  had  gone  home,  and  many  were  quite  as  inefficient  as  though  they 
were  there^  also;  as  sickness  had  begun  to  prevail,  and  terror  and  dismay 
were  fiist  spreading  in  every  direction  of  that  ill-fkted  land.  The  general  had 
done  every  thing  he  could  do,  or  that  any  other  man  in  like  circumstances 
could  have  done,  but  that  did  not  save  him  fit>m  slanderous  tongues;  and  on 
the  5th  of  the  same  month  he  vnrote  to  the  secretary  of  war,  requesting  to  be 
relieved  firom  the  command  in  Florida;  but  his  request  vras  not  granted. 

An  account  of  the  state  of  affiiirs  in  Florida  having  reached  Wa^ington, 
the  secretarv  of  war,  on  the  20d  of  July,  issued  orders  for  enlisting  the  western 
Indians  to  ngiit  the  Seminoles;  namely,  400  Shawanese,  300  I^lawares  and 
100  Kikapoos,  w^ch  were  soon  afier  carried  into  efi!ect;  and  in  September 
following,  there  had  arrived  in  Florida  upwards  of  1,000  southern  and  western 
Indians,  prepared  to  act  in  conjunction  with  their  white  allies  against  the 
Seminoles. 

The  first  affair  of  importance  iit'  the  fidl  campaign  of  1837,  was  the  expe- 
dition to  Dunlawton,  Tomoka,  and  the  Uchees,  under  Gen.  Hernandez.  Toat 
officer  was  at  Fort  Peyton,  seven  miles  south  of  St  Augustine,  on  the  4th  of 
September,  when  four  negroes,  which  had  belonged  to  Major  Heriot,  came 
in  and  delivered  themselves  up,  and  informed  that  many  Indians  were  en- 
gaged south  of  Tomoka,  and  east  of  the  St  John's,  preparing  coonti,  fzcameu) 
Preparations  were  immediately  made  for  an  expedition  in  that  direction,  ana 

*  Some  wrote  Os-sin-yah-holo,  others  Ass'myohola,  bat  Osceola  has  obtained. 
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«  force  marched  from  thence  on  the  7th,  under  Lieut  Peyton,  who  volun- 
teered to  take  the  lead  on  this  occasion.  It  consisted  of  170  men,  and  the 
same  evening  they  reached  Bulow^s,  33  miles  from  Fort  Peyton.  Here,  on 
the  8rh,  at  daylight,  four  other  negroes  gave  themselves  up,  who  bad  belonged 
Yo  the  same  ma^^er,  and  at  the  same  time  there  came  along  with  them  an 
Indian  negro,  named  John,  a  slave  of  King  Philip,  who  had  run  away,  on 
account  of  an  attachment  to  his  roaster's  squaw.  He  was  nuide  to  act  as  a 
guide.  Spies  were  sent  out,  who  soon  returned  with  the  information  that 
ihere  was  an  encampment  of  Iiidiuns  at  Dunlawton.  This  it  was  determined 
to  beat  up,  and  Lieut&  Peyton  and  Whitchenst  were  detached  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  at  midnight  they  fell  upon  them  with  complete  success ;  capturing 
the  whole  party,  except  a  son  of  Philip,  a  lad  of  18,  who  made  his  escape. 
None  were  killed  or  wounded  on  either  side.  The  whites  were  much  elated 
at  this  capture,  having  found  that  they  had  taken  the  arch  King  Philip, — who 
had  laid  waste  this  part  of  the  country  in  the  beginning  of  the  war, — ^Tomoka 
John,  and  several  others,  women  and  children. 

On  examining  Tomoka  John,  the  general  learned  that  at  about  10  miles 
from  thence  was  a  company  of  some  8  or  10  Uchees,  under  Uchee  Billy,  and 
Philip  confirmed  his  statement  It  was  resolved,  without  loss  of  time,  to  sur- 
prise this  encampment  also.  Accordingly,  40  men  marched  out,  with  John 
for  a  guide,  and  here  also  the  surprise  was  complete,  with  the  exception  of 
one  man,  who  escaped  under  cover  of  night  But  they  did  not  nnd  the 
Uchees  entirely  unprepared,  and  in  their  resistance  they  mortally  wounded 
Lieut  ATNeill,  a  promising  young  officer.  Two  Indians  were  killed,  three 
wounded,  and  16  captured.  Among  the  latter  was  Uchee  Billy,  whose  cap- 
ture was  viewed  of  no  small  consequence,  ^n  all  5  chiefs  were  captured 
during  the  expedition,  making  a  total  of  94  Indians  and  negroes. 

Before  the  month  expired,  a  son  of  Philip  (probably  he  who  escaped  at 
Dunlawton)  came  with  four  others  to  St  Augustine,  with  a  flag ;  but  they 
were  no  sooner  come  than  Gen.  Hernandez  oniered  them  into  confinement 
We  have  no  other  particulars,  and  whether  the  general  had  good  reasons  for 
such  a  step,  take  not  upon  us  to  say.  It  apjpears  that  the  whites  in  general 
were  determined  to  have  the  Indians,  some  how  or  other,  and  this  seems  to 
have  been  an  earnest  of  what  was  afterwards  enacted.  John  Hix,  or  Hext, 
(Tuckebatche  Hajo,)  who  was  supposed  to  have  been  killed  in  an  encounter 
near  a  year  ago,  came  into  Fort  Kin^  on  the  3d  of  August,  and  on  the  7th 
there  arrived  at  Black  Creek,  Coabajo,  Yahajo,  (brother-in-law  of  Osceola,) 
and  Honese  Tustunnuggee.  These  captures  ana  surrenders  gave  great  en- 
couragement to  the  people,  and  they  again  counted  on  a  total  emigration  in 
a  short  time. 

On  the  20th  of  October,  as  Lieut  T.  B.  Adams  was  escorting  an  express 
from  Tampa  to  Fort  Foster,  be  f«ill  in  with  and  took  three  Indiana  One  was 
a  prominent  chief  of  Pease  Creek,  named  Holachta-Mico-chee,  Hac-te-hal- 
chee,  a  sub-chief,  and  one  warrior. 

At  the  same  time  was  prepared  at  Washington  a  very  sensible  talk,  by  the 
chief  of  the  Cherokees,  John  Ross,  which  was  to  be  sent  to  the  Seminoles; 
in  which  he  ardently  expressed  himself  fbr  their  welfare,  and  strongly  urged 
upon  them  the  necessity  of  coming  to  a  settlement  with  the  whites,  and  the 
utter  impracticability  of  continuing  in  war,  with  the  least  prospect  of  success. 
This  Mr.  Ross  undertook,  by  the  consent  and  with  the  advice  of  President 
Jackson,  and  four  trusty  Cherokees  were  soon  after  despatched  with  it  to 
Florida.  It  was  addressed  to  Micanopy,  Philip,  Coacoochee,  (Wild  Cat,) 
Osceola,  and  other  chiefs  and  warriors,  and  signed  KOOWESKOOWE, 
alias  John  Ross,  and  a  commendatory  article,  by  seven  of  his  head  men. 

This  deputation  met  the  Seminoles  in  theu:  country,  and  held  a  talk  with 
Sam  Jones,  at  the  head  of  300  Mikasaukies.  Nothing  seems  to  have  been 
finally  settled,  but  Abiaca  (Jones)  said  he  would  treat  with  the  whites  if  the^ 
would  not  use  him  ilL  However,  before  this  negotiation  began,  the  Semi- 
noles had  met  with  the  saddest  blow  of  any,  before  or  since ;  eight  more  of 
their  principal  men  bad  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Gen.  Jesup,  among  whom 
was  Osceola  himself!    This  came  about  as  follows : — 

About  the  18  October,  Osceohi  sent  a  message  to  Fort  Peyton,  that  he 
41 
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wished  to  have  a  taJk  with  Gen.  Hernandez,  and  stated  that  he  was  but  a  few 
miles  Iroin  there.  He  had  not  even  ventured  thus  far,  had  not  the  snare  been 
laid  by  the  coniinander-iu-cliief  of  the  whites,  who,  it  must  ever  hereafter 
be  allowed,  displayed  as  much  of  the  Indian  in  the  matter,  as  Coacoochee  had 
done  before,  in  the  abduction  of  old  Micanopy  and  others,  when  the  genend 
had  them  nearl^r  ready  ibr  Arkansas.  For  wis  act  of  Coacoochee,  the  gen- 
eral had  determined  to  be  revenged ;  and  he  declared,  « if  he  (Coacoochee) 
had  been  a  white  man,  he  would  have  executed  him  the  moment  he  canie 
into  his  hands.**  Now  we  have  seen  that  he  did,  some  time  beibre  tliis,  fall 
into  his,  or  Gen.  Hernandez's  hands.  He  was  tlie  one  sent  out,  or,  as  the 
genera]  says,  allowed  to  so  out,  at  the  request  of  old  Philip,  his  father.  He  it 
was  that  brought  about  this  overture  of  Osceola,  which  proved  so  fatal  to  him, 
as  in  the  sequel  will  be  seen. 

The  Indiains,  having  come  as  near  Fort  Peyton  as  they  dared,  sent  word  for 
Gen.  Jesup  to  come  out  and  talk  with  them ;  he  returned  them  no  ansiiier, 
but  ordered  Lieut  Peyton  to  get  tliem  into  the  fort  if  he  could,  and  then  to 
seize  them.  But  in  this  he  could  not  succeed,  and  Gen.  Hernandez  was  sent 
out  with  200  men,  and  commenced  a  parley  with  them.  Gen.  Jesup  re- 
mained in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Peyton,  and  ordered  the  lieutenant  of  tlie  fort 
to  proceed  to  the  treaty-ground,  to  learn  whetlier  the  Indians  <<  answered  Gen. 
Hemandez's'questions  satisfactorily  or  noL"  He  soon  returned,  and  rci)orted 
that  the  answers  were  "evasive  and  unsatisfactory;"  whereupon  he  ordered 
Mai.  Ashby  to  capture  them,  which,  with  the  aid  of  Hernandez,  was  done, 
without  the  discharge  of  a  gun  on  either  side.  Seventy-five  Indians  were,  by 
this  manoeuvre,  taken  with  loaded  rifles  m  their  hands,  disarmed,  and  con- 
fined in  the  fort;  and  thus  ended  this  ** brilliant"  afiair,  which  took  place  on 
the  21  October,  1837. 

The  names  of  the  principal  chiefs  *< grabbed**  in  this  ''haul,'*  were,  as  the 
interpreters  gave  them,  Yoso-ta-houl  (Osceola,)  Coahajo  (Alligator,^  Pow- 
▲s-HAJO,  JoHir  Cavallo,  who  had  been  a  hostage  with  Gen.  Jesup,  No-co- 
so-siA-HOLA,  Emathul-Chamt,  Co-hi-lo-lue-bajo  (Doctor,)  and  Hastoko- 

MICO. 

Severe  animadversions  have  been  indulged  in,  upon  the  conduct  of  Gen. 
Jesup,  in  thus  seizing  Osceola  and  his  companions.  We  have  not  time  nor 
space  for  an  examination  of  what  has  and  may  be  urged  for  and  against  the 
measure.  We  have  followed  the  general's  own  account  of  tiie  affair,  and 
must  leave  our  readers  to  judge  for  themselves  upon  its  justness.  One  re- 
mark, however,  may  not  be  unim[>ortant,  as  it  may  assist  in  a  iust  decision  of 
the  question.  The  general  has  said,  that,  inasmuch  as  tlie  Indians  Lad  gross- 
ly deceived  him  on  a  former  occasion,  he  would  use  any  means  to  get  the 
chief  actors  in  that  deception  into  his  hands ;  and  we  have  seen  how  the  mat- 
ter was  managed  to  effect  that  object  Now,  when  Indians  fight  Indians, 
whatever  advantage  is  ^ined  b^  circumvention,  of  one  party  over  another, 
is  just,  according  to  the  laws  which  govern  their  modes  of  warfare  ;  but  it  is 
a  rare  circumstance  that  a  party  is  attacked  when  coming  to  another  with 
the  offer  of  peace.  We  are  now  considering  the  whites  on  emud  footing  with 
the  Seminoles ;  for  we  see  no  other  ground  that  this  act  of  seizure  can,  m  any 
way,  be  justified.  The  general  asserts,  what  we  do  not  clearly  discover,  that 
Osceola  did  not  come  to  treat  of  peace,  but  came  under  that  pretence,  **  false- 
ly," expecting  thereby  to  get  some  white  officer  into  his  power,  with  whom 
he  might  purchase  the  liberation  of  Philip.  But,  as  has  been  observed,  we 
do  not  see  sufficient  evidence  of  such  a  plot,  to  authorize  the  *^  grab  gouic,*^ 
as  some  of  the  dasncal  editors  termed  it,  which  was  played  by  the  general. 
Much,  however,  might  be  added  in  extenuation  of  his  conduct ;  he  had  been 
a  long  time  in  Florida,  exerting  himself  to  the  utmost  to  accomplish  the 
wretciied  business  forced  upon  him ;  he  had  been  baffled  and  foiled  by  tlie 
Indians,  and  derided  and  shamefully  treated  by  some  of  his  own  couutrjinen. 
He  was  now  determined  to  do  something,  and  he  performed  tliis  signal  act 
when  nobody  expected  it,  and  his  enemies  were  at  once  out  ui)on  hini« 
because  he  had  acted  like  the  people  he  was  among.  No  blood  was 
shed ;  but  a  very  important  service  was  jwrformcd.  On  the  whole,  we  can- 
not condemn  Gen.  Jesup,  but  rather  the  policy  that  placed  him  where  he 
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wa&  Of  this  we  have  distinctly  spoken  in  an  earlier  page^  and  must  waive  a 
fUrther  examination. 

On  the  23  October,  29  <*  Indians,  squaws,  and  negroes,"  were  captured  near 
Fort  Peyton ;  and,  on  the  25th,  a  femliy  of  5  more  were  taken.  They  were 
conveyed  to  St.  Augustine,  and  imprisoned,  where  there  now  were  147  in  all, 
in  confinement  Great  preparations  had  beep  made  to  pursue  the  Lidians 
with  vigor,  and  forces  had  come  in  from  various  quarters,  so  that  by  the  first 
of  December,  there  were  at  the  various  posts  in  Florida,  8,993  men,  of  whom 
4,637  were  regulars,  4,078  volunteers,  100  seamen,  and  178  friendly  Indians. 

Amid  all  these  preparations  and  watchings,  the  noted  chief  Coacoochee 
(Wild  Cat)  made  his  escape  from  St  Augustine,  vritb  17  warriors  and  two 
squaws.  Thus  the  fellow  whom  Gen.  Jesup  looked  upon  with  such  disU'ust, 
had,  somehow  or  other,  outvritted  his  keepers,  and  jomed  Sam  Jones  in  his 
unknown  retreat 

The  next  event  which  comes  within  the  line  of  our  design,  was  one  of  the 
most  sanguinary  which  has  happened  since  this  war  began,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  that  in  which  Maj.  Dade  and  his  command  were  cut  oE,  This  was 
the  battle  of  Okeechobee  Lake,  between  a  Ihr^e  Indian  force  under  Abiaca 
and  Alligator,  jand  CoL  Z.  Taylor  at  the  head  oi  about  600  men ;  the  particu- 
lars of  which  are  as  follows: — 

CoL  Taylor  marched  from  Fort  Gardner  on  the  19  December,  1837,  and, 
Allowing  the  meanderings  of  the  Kissimmee  River,  arrived  on  the  third  day 
at  a  point  on  its  banks,  15  miles  above  its  entrance  into  Lake  Okeechobee, 
which  name  is  said  to  mean  Big  Water.  Here  he  learned  firom  a  prisoner, 
who  had  fallen  into  his  hands,  that  Alligator,  **  with  all  the  war  spirits  of  the 
Seminoles,  Sam  Jones,  and  175  Mikasaiuues,^  was  encamped  about  25  miles 
off,  on  the  east  side  of  Lake  Kissimmee.  Crossing  the  river,  the  colonel  left 
Gapt  Monroe,  with  his  company,  the  pioneers,  pontooneers,  and  a  large  por- 
tion of  his  Delaware  warriors,  who  declined  proceeding,  fi^om  lameness,  oc- 
casioned by  their  feet  and  less  being  badly  cut  with  the  saw-palmetto.  The 
next  day,  taking  the  captured  Indian  as  a  pilot,  he  moved  on  with  the  rest  of 
his  force.  After  passing  several  cypress  swamps  and  dense  hommocks,  he 
reached  the  vicinity  of  the  Indians'  encampment,  on  the  morning  of  the  25th. 
Here  they  were  found  in  one  of  the  strongest  places,  as  well  as  most  difficult 
of  access,  of  any  before  known  in  Florida ;  but  between  12  and  1  o'clock 
the  conflict  commenced.  The  main  body  of  the  Indians  were  posted  in  a 
hommock,  from  which  they  poured  such  a  destructive  fire  upon  the  volun- 
teers, that  they  were  obliged  to  fall  back.  They  formed  in  the  rear  of  the 
infimtry,  who,  coming  now  into  action,  **  sustained  one  of  the  most  dcsti'uc- 
tive  fires  ever  experienced  from  Indians."  But  they  pressed  forward,  and 
gained  the  hommock ;  the  struggle  continuing  more  than  an  hour,  which  was 
sustained  with  difficult  on  the  part  of  the  whites,  the  Indians  at  one  time 
nearly  breaking  their  line ;  they  were,  however,  finally  routed  and  driven  at 
every  point,  leaving  10  of  their  dead  on  the  field,  and  numerous  traces  of 
blood  where  others  had  been  dragged  away.  It  was  reported  afterwards,  by 
the  Indians  themselves,  that  they  lost  20  in  all ;  and  yet  this  storv  of  blood  is 
not  half  told.  CoL  Taylor  had  28  killed,  and  111  wounded !  Ever>'  officer 
of  four  companies,  with  one  exception,  and  every  orderly  sergeant  of  the 
same  companies,  were  killed,  and  the  sergeant  major  was  mortally  wounded. 
CoL  A.  R.  Thompson,  of  the  6th  U.  S.  infimtry,  received  three  mortal  wounds 
nearly  at  the  same  time ;  Adjutant  J.  P.  Center,  Capt  Vanswearingeu,  and 
Lieut  F.  J.  Brooke,  of  the  same  corps,  were  killed  outright ;  CoL  Gentry,  of 
the  Missouri  volunteers,  was  killed  by  a  shot  through  the  body,  the  same  ball 
wounding  his  son  in  the  arm.  Such  was  the  issue  of  the  disastrous  battle  of 
Lake  Okeechobee,  which  served  two  ends ;  one  of  which  Mras  to  reduce  the 
number  of  Indians  in  opposition,  and  to  teach  the  survivors  that  the  whites 
could  and  would  fight  No  prisoners  were  taken,  but  some  200  horses  and 
cattle  were  found. 

Skirmishes  on  a  smaller  scale  continued.  Gen.  Nelson,  of  the  Georgia 
Tolunteers,  fell  in  with  a  few  Indians  on  the  Suanee,  on  the  26  Deceml^er,  at 
a  place  called  Wacusape,  and  we  presume,  judging  from  indirect  informa- 
tion, came  off  second  bestr   His  horse  was  killed  under  him,  and  he  lost  liis 
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lieutenant,  and  three  horaea,  and  a  man  or  two  wounded.  He  took  one  In- 
dian and  a  negro  priaoDers,  and  one  Indian  was  reported  to  have  been  killed. 
About  the  same  time,  there  waa  a  fi^ht  at  Chaiiotte  Harbor,  in  which  fire 
Indiana  were  killed,  and  nine  taken.  Lieut  Harding  waa  dangenraflljr  woimd- 
ed.  And  a  day  or  two  after,  Capt  Winder,  with  30  dragooni,  aurpriaed  and 
took  aeven  men  and  23  women  and  children,  about  40  milea  aouth  of  Fort 
McLane,  and  near  Fort  McNiell ;  and  30  milea  aouth-weat  of  Fott  Harney, 
he  took  29  more,  among  whom  waa  a  aiater  of  Coahaja  Such  were  the 
important  operationa  in  Florida,  daring  the  year  1837. 
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XKBKACUVO  TMX  XTKirTS  OF   1838  AUB  1839. 

BiTTLS  or  Wacasa  Swamp— De^M<  of  Uemt.  PoweO— BattlK  of  LvcffA 
Hatcbs — Gen.  Jtmtf  loomufetf— Death  or  Osceola — Hi$  ckarwcUr — Gem.  JtSMp 
duirtM  to  give  tip  ike  toar,  amd  aUaw  the  Indimns  to  U»e  in  Ftorida — Jfat  ollewtd 
hf  the  govemmem^His  tatk  teitJk  Toskeoee — Indians  seixed  at  Fort  Jupiter- 
Gen.  Jetup  leavee  Florida — Ikath  qf  Philip  and  Jumper — Capt.  Ellis's  emoU— 
Indians  snrprise  Capt.  Beall-^FamHies  murdered — Crews  of  "vessels  muraered — 
Death  qf  Mushalatubke — Camp  Forbes  attadted — Mtmeroms  murders — Capt. 
Russdl  and  Maj.  J^oel  kUled—Capt.  RoweU  defeated^Gen.  Macomb  takes  eom- 
mand  in  Ftorida^Endeaisors  to  make  a  treaty-^Lieut.  Hulberi  killed— Reuard  for 
indians-— Massacre  at  Colooskatehie— Indians  surprised  at  Fort  Mellon — Murders 
on  the  Waaiilar-Bloodkoumds  to  be  employed  against  the  Ssminoies    Depredations 


Nxw  year  haa  come,  but  not  a  *< happy  new  year"  to  Florida;  for  its  first 
day  had  only  paased,  when  the  eound  of  the  rifle  ia  heard  in  its  desolate 
coaata,  ibllowea  b^  the  groans  of  the  wounded  and  dying.  Bri^.  Gen.  C^baries 
Nelaon,  with  a  brigade  of  Georgia  volunteers,  being  chuged  with  the  defence 
of  Middle  Florida,  was,  on  the  2  January,  scoutinff  in  the  vicinity  of  Wacaaa 
Swamp,  near  Fort  Fanning,  when  he  discovered  uidian  signs  leading  to  aaid 
swamp:  following  them  up,  he  waa  fiercely  attacked  aa  no  approached  it, 
and  immediately  the  fiffht  became  obstinate,  and  lasted  near  three  bourt.  At 
5  o'clock,  P.  M.,  the  Indians  dispersed,  canying  off  their  killed  and  wounded. 
The  whites  suffered  severelv ;  but  they  claimed  a  large  victory,  bavin|  cap- 
tured **  15  men  and  children,''  and  a  chief  named  Chickachoo.  Col.  Foster, 
who  commanded  the  left  wing,  was  shot  down,  but  his  wound  proved  alight 
Lieut  Jennings  was  killed.  Among  the  wounded  were  CoL  Ambrister, 
slightly ;  Serg.  Mig.  Jones^  badly ;  Sr.  Shefiall  of  8avanndi,  badly ;  with 
several  privates. 

We  now  proceed  with  an  account  of  a  sharp  action,  near  Jitpiter  Inlet, 
between  a  force  of  about  80  men  under  Lieut  L.  M.  Powell,  of  the  navy,  and 
a  body  of  Indians  under  Toskeoee,  in  which  the  whites  were  def^ted,  and 
aufiered  severelv  in  killed  and  wounded.  The  action  commenced  about  4 
in  the  P.  M.,  and  continued  till  half  past  seven  at  ni^ht,  of  the  15  Januaiy. 

On  proceeding  upon  a  trail,  ai^r  landing  at  Jupiter  River,  Lieut  Powdl 
captured  a  aquaw,  whom  he  made  pilot  him  to  the  Indian  camp,  which  be 
reached  after  a  march  of  about  five  milea.  He  found  them  prepwed  for  htm, 
and  the  war-whoop  waa  immediately  raised.  The  whitea  « charged  them 
through  a  deep  swamp,"  and  the  fire  became  generd.  Lieut  Harrison,  of 
the  navy,  was  soon  shot  down  at  the  bead  of  his  men,  who  were  left  without 
an  officer.  Lieut  Fowler,  of  the  artillery,  was  directed  to  penetrate  the 
awamp  to  the  right,  while  the  remaining  two  companies,  under  Lieut  Bf  Ar- 
thur, of  the  navy,  advanced  in  line.  By  these  mancBuvres  the  Indiana  weie 
driven,  or  retreated,  to  a  large  cypreas  swamp,  700  or  800  yarda  in  the  rear. 
Here  they  made  a  determined  stand,  and  here  Lieut  BT Arthur  waa  bai^ 
wounded,  and  Dr.  Leitner  was  killed  while  in  the  discharge  of  his  du^  as 
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surgeon.  Night  was  approaching,  and  the  men  were  foiling  &st,  when  Lieut. 
Powell  ordered  a  retreat  Lieut  Fowler  was  shot  down  in  the  successful 
attempt  which  he  made  to  cover  the  retreat,  and  hut  three  officers  remained 
upon  theur  feet  at  the  close  of  the  action*  The  whites  made  what  haste  they 
could  to  their  boats,  aU  of  which  they  got  off  except  one,  which  the  Indians 
took,  containing  ammunition.  In  this  affiur  the  whites  had  5  killed,  and  20 
wounded,  many  of  them  severeljr,  and  some  three  several  times.  The  Indians 
lost  4  or  £L  The  commander-m-chief  in  this  expedition  makes  no  coarges 
against  any  engaged  in  it,  in  his  official  account ;  but  an  officer,  who  was 
twice  wounded  in  the  fight,  said  the  sailors  were  great  cowards,  and  had  it 
not  been  for  the  company  of  artillery  under  Lieut  t  owler,  who  covered  their 
retreat,  nearly  all  of  them  would  have  been  scalped.  As  it  was,  about  half 
the  wounded  were  of  that  classL  This  fight  was  on  Lucha  Hatche,  or  Tur- 
tle River. 

Gen.  Jesup,  thinking  the  Indians  had  probably  made  their  head-quarters  on 
the  Lucha  Hatche,  marched  with  the  force  under  his  inmiediate  conmiand 
fiom  Fort  Lloyd,  near  the  head  of  the  St  John,  on  the  20  January,  to  see 
whether  Lieut  Powell  had  just  cause  for  leaving  them  in  fiill  possession 
there,  or  not  He  came  upon  them  on  the  24th,  mstween  11  and  12  o'clock. 
A.  AL,  and  if  he  had  had  no  more  men  than  the  lieutenant  had,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  he  would  have  given  as  good  an  account,  or  &red  as  well ;  though 
the  general  himself  says,  **•  that  the  strength  of  their  position  was  such,  t^t 
they  ought  to  have  held  it  much  longer  than  they  did;"  yet,  in  forcing  them 
out  of  it,  he  was  pretty  severely  wounded,  with  90  of  his  men,  and  10  were 
killed  or  mortally  wounded,  llius  had  Toskeges  handled  two  considerable 
forces  under  separate  conunanders,  and  was  doubtless  as  well  prepared  for  a 
third,  as  either  of  those  for  a  second ;  for  he  and  his  men  were  able  to  make 
good  their  retreat  without  loss  of  time,  with  their  all,  leaving  conjecture  only 
to  their  enemies  of  their  next  locality. 

We  must  now  turn  our  attention,  for  the  last  time,  to  the  once  feared,  and 
much  dreaded,  and  now  no  less  regretted,  chief,  Osceola.  We  left  bun  in 
prison  at  St  Augustine,  in  Noveml^r  last,  from  which  place  he  was,  soon 
after  the  escape  of  Coacoocbee  from  thence,  sent  to  Cnarleston,  and  con- 
fined to  the  fort  in  that  harbor  for  safe  keeping,  until  he  should  be,  with  oth- 
ers, shipped  for  the  west  But  that  time  never  came  for  him !  Death  came 
with  that  aid  which  the  white  man  refused !  He  died  in  confinement  at  Fort 
Moultrie,  of  a  catarrhal  fever,  on  the  30  Januarv,  1838.  The  portrait  of  Os- 
ceola is  difficult  to  be  drawn ;  some  have  made  him  a  coward,  and  others  a 
knave ;  some  have  averred  that  he  was  but  a  sub-chie^  and  without  respect 
among  his  own  people ;  others  have  indignantly  added,  that  he  was  the  son 
of  a  white  man,  as  though  their  own  blood  had  degraded  him  in  the  scale  of 
being.  It  might  be  sa  now  then  ought  they  to  look  upon  themselves  ?  Dou- 
bly degraded  in  that  scale.  Others  portray  his  character  in  unmeasured 
terms  of  admiration ;  making  him  the  greatest  of  chiefs,  ablest  of  counsellors, 
and  bravest  of  warriors.  We  affirm  to  neither.  The  cuxumstance  of  his 
being  better  known  when  the  war  began,  than  other  chiefs,  gave  him  a  ce- 
lebrity or  notoriety  which  his  deeds  did  not  claim.  He  had  lived  more  among 
the  white  people,  and  hence  was  better  known  to  them ;  and  when  a  depre- 
dation was  conmiitted,  or  a  battle  fought,  Osceola  was  the  supoosed  leader  of 
the  Indians ;  and  as  the  report  of  such  occurrences  spread,  me  supposition 
vanished,  and  thus  arose  much  of  the  celebrity  of  Osceola.  Hence  it  is 
easy  to  see  how  he  came  so  prominently  into  the  van  of  notoriety.  Thus,  in 
our  account  of  the  defeat  of  Major  Dade,  the  authorities  then  relied  upon 
made  us  sav  he  was  the  leader  in  that  wretched  disaster ;  but  we  are  now  as- 
sured that  he  viras  at  Camp  King  that  same  day,  and  was  the  chief  actor  in 
that  tragedy,  and  hence  could  not  ))ave  been  in  the  fi^ht  with  Maj.  Dade.  He 
lived  near  Camp  King  when  the  war  began,  after  which  he  removed  to  Long 
Swamp,  12  miles  to  the  south-west  of  it 

But  we  detract  nothing  from  the  just  fame  of  Osceola.  He  was  a  great 
man,  and  liis  name  will  go  down  to  the  latest  posterity,  with  as  much  renown 
as  that  of  Philip  of  Poluuioket  Both,  by  fatal  errors,  were  brought  prema- 
turely into  the  hands  of  their  enemies ;  Philip,  by  the  rash  murder  of  one  of 
41  • 
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hifl  own  meD,  and  Osceola  by  a  mistaken  estimate  of  the  character  of  hii 
foes. 

We  return  to  Gen.  Jesup,  whom  we  left  wounded,  though  safely  through 
the  battle  of  Lucha  Hatcbe.  The  next  dav,  January  25tli,  he  crossed  the 
river,  and  encamped  on  Jupiter  Bay,  where  he  erected  a  stockade,  which  be 
named  Fort  Jupiter.  Here  he  remained  until  the  5  February,  his  men  bein^ 
destitute  of  shoes  and  other  supplies.  At  tlus  period  he  marched  southward, 
about  12  miles,  when  he  encamped  a^ain ;  and  here  an  interview  was  sought 
with  the  Indiana  It  was  now  fookea  upon  by  the  general,  as  well  as  all  his 
pruicipal  officers,  as  a  matter  past  accomplishment,  to  subdue  the  Seminoles, 
*^  for  years  to  come."  It  was,  therefore,  concluded  that  it  would  be  best  to 
effect  an  accommodation  with  tliem,  and  to  allow  tliem  to  retain  and  live  upon 
that  part  of  Florida  "  where  nobody  else  could  live."  Accordingly,  he  wrote 
to  tlie  secretary  of  war,  on  the  11  February,  recommending  that  measure. 
In  answer,  the  secretary  said,  that  it  was  not  a  question  now  to  be  considered 
by  tlie  president,  whether  it  would  be  better  to  let  the  Indians  remain  in  the 
country  or  not,  but  that,  as  a  treaty  had  been  ratified,  by  which  the  Indians 
had  agreed  to  remove,  it  was  his  duty  to  see  it  executed ;  that,  therefore,  no 
arrangements  with  the  Seminoles  would  be  allowed,  having  for  its  object 
their  future  residence  in  Florida.  Thus  a  ''veto"  was  set  to  the  humane 
object  of  Generals  Jesup,  Eustace,  and  others,  though  they  were  allowed  to 
make  a  kind  of  a  truce  with  them  for  the  ensuing  summer,  or  until  the  season 
would  allow  the  whites  to  fight  them  again  to  advantage. 

Meanwhile,  Gen.  Jesup  had  moved  on  slowly,  and  on  the  7th,  by  means  of 
messengers  which  he  sent  out,  got  a  parley  with  a  j'oung  chief,  named  Bai- 
lee Iltijo.  This  chief  told  the  general  that  the  Indians  were  in  a  wretched 
condition,  that  they  were  unwilling  to  leave  the  country,  but  would  be  co;i- 
tented  with  any  small  portion  of  it,  if  they  might  be  allowed  to  continue  in  it 
At  this  stage  of  the  conference,  the  general  (very  abruptly  we  tliink)  demanded 
hostages,  or  a  surrender  of  the  arms  of  the  Indians ;  but  the  chief  gave  him 
to  understand  that  neither  would  be  done.  He  then  requested  a  conference 
with  Toskegee,  the  principal  chief  of  the  band.  The  next  day  Toskegee 
came,  and  tlie  interview  resulted  in  an  agreement  for  a  meeting  at  Fort  Jupiter, 
in  ten  days  from  that  time.  What  waS  done  at  that  fort,  or  whether  the  gen- 
eral ever  got  the  Indians  there  or  not,  he  has  not  told  us ;  but  he  says,  in  his 
communication  to  the  secretary  of  war,  that  "  the  measure  which  he  adopted 
had  resulted  in  the  peaceable  surrender  of  about  1,200  Indians  and  negroes, 
of  whom  319  were  warriors.  Had  any  other  course  been  adopted,  it  is  ques- 
tiouable,"  he  says,  "  whether  20  waiTiors  could  have  been  killed  or  taken." 

Hence  we  are  to  infer,  that  without  gross  deception,  now-a-days  called 
stratagem,  nothing  could  be  effected,  of  any  account,  against  the  Indians  of 
Florist ;  and  what  it  is  probable  will  be  remarked  upon  hereafter,  as  worthy 
of  admiration,  is  the  curious  fact,  that  it  had  taken  the  government  of  the 
country,  and  all  its  officers  who  had  been  engaged  in  Florida,  three  years  to 
find  it  out  An  army  could  march  from  one  end  of  that  country  to  another, 
if  tiiey  avoided  its  lakes  and  swamps ;  and  dogs  could,  with  equal  ease,  drive 
all  the  birds  from  a  rye-field,  if  there  were  no  brambles  in  their  course ;  and 
the  latter  of  these  experiments  would  be  of  about  as  much  consequence  to 
the  owner  of  the  rye-field,  as  the  former  to  the  inhabitants  of  Florida. 

TosKsoEE  had  been  prevailed  upon  to  lay  down  his  arms,  and  come  into 
the  strong-holds  of  the  white  men,  to  hold  a  treaty  with  them,  under  the  as- 
surance £at  he  and  his  people  would  be  allowed  to  retain  same  liiiU  pcai  of 
their  own  courUtv.  But  we  are  told,  as  the  Indians  probably  were  aflerwards, 
that  they  would  be  permitted  to  remain  in  Floriaa,  provided  the  president 
would  consent  to  it  They  had  become  quite  confident  that  such  would  be 
the  fact,  for  the  very  good  reason,  that  the  officers  who  made  them  tnis  prom- 
ise, were  very  confident  themselves,  that  it  would  be  acceded  to  by  him.  No 
other  conclusion  can  be  dmwn  from  €ren.  Jesup's  langua^,  in  his  communi- 
cation to  the  secretary  of  war,  before  alluded  to.  Speaking  of  his  overtures 
for  a  reservation,  he  says,  "  I  believed  then,  and  I  believe  now,  that,  as  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  army  in  the  field,  I  had  a  right  to  adopt  those  measures, 
either  of  durect  hostility,  or  of  policy,  which  promised  to  be  most  useful  in 
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tbe  end,  taking  care  not  to  place  the  ultimate  decision  of  them  beyond  the 
control  of  my  official  superiore." 

Some  time  had  now  intervened  since  proposals  had  been  made,  and  it  is 
probable  the  chiefs  had  begun  to  tliink  all  was  not  right ;  for  when,  on  the 
17th  March,  the  general  had'  got  his  answer  from  Washington,  he  notified 
them  to  meet  him  on  tbe  20th,  at  Fort  Jupiter ;  they  did  not  appear ;  where- 
U|)on  Col.  Twiggs,  by  his  order,  surrounded  and  captured  the  whole  party, 
amounting  to  513.  m  a  day  or  two  after,  negroes  enough  were  taken  to  make 
up  678 ;  but  in  the  mean  time  Passac-mlco,  a  chie(  with  14  others,  made  their 
escape. 

On  the  24  March,  Gen.  Jesup  detached  Halatoochee,  Tustenuc-cochb-conee, 
and  the  negro  chief  Abraham,  to  Gen.  Taylor.  These  were  sent  out  with 
messages  to  their  countrymen  west  of  Okeechobee  and  Pahuiokee,  and  they 
prevailed  upon  Alligator,  with  960  Indians  and  negroes,  of  whom  a  hundred 
were  warriors,  to  surrender  to  Col.  Smith  and  Gen.  Taylor;  and  soon  after 
Lieut  Anderson  captured  Pahose-mico,  a  sub-chief  of  Toskegee,  with  his 
band  of  47  persons.  Major  Lauderdale  and  Lieut.  Powell  pursued  Appiacca, 
(Sam  Jones,]  as  Gen.  Jesup  writes  the  name,  into  the  everglades,  and  cimie 
up  with  him  on  an  island,  and  dispersed  his  party. 

We  have  now  traced  events  to  the  month  of  April,  1838,  in  which  month 
Gen.  Jesup  was  ordered  to  proceed  to  the  Cherokee  country,  and  leave  Gen. 
Taylor  in  command  of  the  forces  in  Florida.  He  began  operations  there  in 
De<-eml>er,  1836,  from  which  time  to  that  now  arrived  at,  there  had  been 
taken,  with  those  who  surrendered,  about  2,400  Indians,  above  700  of  whom 
were  warriors.  Many  of  the  principal  chiefs  had  already  been  sent  out  of 
the  country.  King  rhilip,  Cloud,  and  Coahajo,  arrived  at  New  Orleans  on 
the  12th  of  March,  but  the  former  never  reached  his  place  of  destination. 
King  Philip  died  on  board  his  transport  boat  in  July,  40  miles  below  Fort 
Gib^n.  He  was  buried  on  shore  with  the  honors  of  war;  100  guns  being 
discharged  over  his  grave.  Jumper  had  preceded  him.  This  chief  lan- 
guished for  about  two  months,  at  the  << Barracks"  in  New  Orleans,  when,  on 
a  day  memorable  in  our  annals,  April  the  19th,  his  spirit  took  its  flight  He 
was  buried  under  arms  with  much  ceremony.  Into  his  coffin  were  put  his 
rifle,  pipe,  tobacco,  and  other  equipments,  agreeable  to  the  custom  of  his 
people.  We  now  return  to  inquire  what  is  doing  in  the  land  whence  they 
came. 

A  scouting  party  of  volunteers,  under  Capt.  Ellis,  found  five  Indians  in  a 
bommock  near  Santa  Fee  bridge,  all  of  whom  are  killed,  without  injury  to  his 
own  party.  This  was  on  the  10th  of  May.  On  the  17th  of  June,  as  a  detach- 
ment of  about  30  United  States  dragoons,  under  Cant  Beall,  were  seeking 
Indians  in  the  neighborhood  of  San  Felasco,  near  Newnansville,  they  fell 
into  an  ambush,  and  seven  of  their  number  were  killed  and  wounded.  Among 
the  former  was  Capt  Walker.  They  immediately  retreated,  and  were  fol- 
lowed ^me  distance  by  the  Indians.  On  the  19  Jul^,  the  family  of  a  Mr. 
Guynn  was  cut  off  on  the  Santa  Fee ;  himself  wife,  and  mfant  child  were  mur- 
dered. On  the  25th  of  the  same  month,  a  family  of  the  name  of  Lesley  was 
broken  up  on  the  Ocloknee,  15  or  20  miles  fh)m  Tallahassee.  Mr.  Lasley 
and  a  daughter  were  killed.  In  Middle  Florida,  on  the  last  day  of  the  month, 
a  Mr.  Singletary,  his  wife,  and  two  children  were  cut  off.  On  the  19th  of 
August,  a  severe  blow  was  struck  on  the  flimily  of  a  Mr.  Baker,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Oscilla.  Himself^  wife,  and  a  grandchild  were  killed.  And  thus 
we  might  fill  out  page  after  page  with  such  awful  details— consequences  of  a 
war  to  be  remembered  only  to  be  lamented. 

Many  had  supposed,  that  when  so  many  Indians  had  been  sent  out  of 
Florida,  but  few  could  be  left  to  trouble  their  expatriators,  but  it  proved  ftr 
otherwise.  The  poor  mariner,  who  had  never  had  any  hand  in  the  war,  if 
cast  away  on  any  part  of  that  coast,  immediately  found  himself  in  the  midst 
of  Indians.  In  a  terrible  tempest,  which  happened  about  the  7th  of  Septem 
ber,  near  40  vessels  were  wrecked  or  stranded  on  its  extensive  shores.  One 
only  we  shall  particularly  name.  This  was  the  brig  Alna,  Capt  Thomas,  of 
Portland.  After  being  wrecked,  the  crew  all  ^ot  safe  on  shore,  except  one 
man,  who  was  washed  overboard.    The  captain,  A.  J.  Flummer,  and  Wm 
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Beed,  were  killed  S.  Cammett  and  £.  Wyer,  Jr^  though  woimded,  afanoal 
miraculouiily  escaped. 

Amidst  tbew  events  we  will  pause  to  notice  the  death  of  the  great  Chok- 
taw  cbieC  Mushalatubeb.  He  died  at  the  agency  in  Arkansaa,  September 
the  30tb,  of  small-pox.  He  had  led  his  warriors  against  the  Creeks,  undet 
Jackson,  during  the  war  of  1812. 

On  the  6th  of  September,  Adj.  Gen.  B.  Jones  issued  orders  for  the  re- 
assembling of  such  officers  and  others,  in  Florida  and  the  Cherokee  country, 
as  had  been  detached  to  the  north-west,  or  elsewhere,  to  be  ready  for  active 
service.  On  the  11th,  as  Capt.  Howell's  company  of  Florida  volunteers, 
about  16,  were  scouting  near  the  mouth  of  the  Oscilla,  they  fall  upon  a  camp 
of  Indians  under  Tigertail.  Most  of  tliem  escape  on  ponies,  but  two  women 
were  killed. 

We  meet  with  very  little  of  importance  until  the  close  of  this  year.  On 
the  28th  December  an  attack  was  made  on  Camp  Forbes,  by  a  small  party 
of  Indians,  but  they  were  obliged  to  retire,  leaving  two  of  tlieir  number  dead 
behind.  The  next  morning  neuL  Thomas  went  in  pursuit  of  the  party,  and 
came  up  with  them  on  the  Chattahoochee;  here  again  they  were  dispersed 
with  loss,  but  how  great  is  not  mentioned.  On  the  4th  of  January,  1839, 
some  citizens  of  Magnolia,  learning  that  Indians  were  in  their  neighborhood, 
searched  them  out,  and  killed  the  whole  party,  six  in  number.  Capt.  L.  J. 
Beall,  scouting  with  a  company  of  dragoons  near  Ahapopka  Lake,  captured 
16  Indians,  of  which  number  but  two  were  men.  The  two  men  were  near 
relations  of  Wild  Cat  and  Sam  Jones.  The  latter  had  given  out  word  that 
he  would  hang  any  Indian  who  should  attempt  to  surremier. 

A  party  of  10  or  12  Indians  went  within  about  12  miles  of  Tallahassee,  and 
cut  off  the  family  of  a  Mr.  Pendarvis;  killing  him,  his  wife,  and  two  chldren. 
This  was  on  the  15tli  of  February,  and  on  the  18th  they  cut  off  the  family  of 
a  Mr.  White,  four  miles  neiu^r  the  same  place.  Here  they  killed  two  pen^ns, 
and  desperately  wounded  Mr.  and  Mrs.  White.  On  the  Thursday  previous, 
the  same,  or  perhaps  an*  ther  partv  of  Indians  attacked  the  house  of  a  Mr. 
Stokens,  of  Jefferson  county,  and  though  the  family  escaped,  they  plundered 
it  of  1,000  dollars  in  Imnk  notes,  and  burnt  it 

On  the  23d  of  February,  about  15  or  20  Indians  attack  three  wagons  on  the 
Magnolia  road,  loaded  with  provisions  for  Camp  Wacasa,  and  about  9  miles 
from  that  place.  Four  persons  were  killed.  As  Cant  S.  L.  Russell  was 
ascending  the  Miami  River,  in  open  boats,  from  Fort  Dallas,  with  a  part  of 
his  men,  they  wei-e  fired  on  by  Indmns  concealed,  and  Capt  Russell  is  killed, 
and  Major  Noel  is  mortally  wounded.  This  was  on  the  last  day  of  Februaiy, 
Tiz.,  tlje  28th.  • 

On  the  Ist  of  March,  the  Indians  which  had  been  collected  nt  St  Augus- 
tine were  shipped  for  the  west  There  were  250  in  all,  65  of  whom  were 
men.  At  this  time  went  the  long  noted  negro  cliief^  Mraham,  Yet  niuniers 
continued  to  be  every  where  committed.  On  the  8th,  the  house  of  Eldmuod 
Gray,  in  Jefferson  county,  9  miles  from  Monticello,  is  beset,  Mr.  Gray  and 
two  children  killed  and  one  badly  wounded,  and  the  house  burned. 

In  pursuing  his  business  of  scouting,  Capt  Rowell  came  upon  50  or  60 
Indians  near  Patterson^s  Hommock,  5  miles  east  of  the  Oscilla.  They  engaged 
him,  and  obliged  him  to  retreat  with  the  loss  of  two  killed  and  two  Vounded. 
This  happened  on  the  18th  of  March,  and  on  the  3d  of  April  i$onie  10  or  15 
Indians  went  to  the  residence  of  Capt  Scott,  in  Jefferson  county,  al>out  two 
miles  from  Bailey's  mills,  where  thev  killed  one  person  and  wounded  two  or 
three  more.  About  the  same  time  the  bouse  of  a  Mr.  Rollins  is  attacked  at 
the  head  of  the  St  Mary's,  on  the  edge  of  the  Okefeenoke  Swamp.  Mrs. 
Rollins  was  killed,  and  he  made  a  very  narrow  escape. 

Meanwhile  Gen.  Macotnb  had  been  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the 
army  in  Florida,  and  on  the  5th  of  April  he  arrived  at  its  head-quarters  on 
Black  Creek.  His  main  instructions  appear  to  have  been,  to  pacify  the  In* 
•dians  again,  until  the  return  of  another  season  for  campaigning.  But  his 
prospects  were  discouraging,  for  *<  they  were  dividing  themselves  into  small 
parties,  penetrating  the  settlements,  committing  some  murders,  and  firiDj 
from  their  coverts  on  the  expresses  and  passengers  going  from  post  to  post 
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And  it  was  believed  that  no  commuiiication  could  be  opened  with  them. 
However  tliegeneral  was  determined  to  make  the  attempt,  and  finding  some 
prisoners  at  (^ry's  Ferry,  he  treated  them  kindly  for  a  while,  then  set  them 
at  liberty,  with  the  request  that  they  would  proceed  to  the  hostiles  and  invite 
them  to  a  parley.  At  or  about  the  same  time  Gen.  Taylor  sent  out  some  of 
*'  his  Indians,  in  whose  sincerity  and  honesty  he  had  great  confidence  ;**  but 
these  joined  the  enemy  and  never  returned,  and  the  prisoners  returned  aAer 
some  time,  and  said  they  could  not  find  their  people.  In  the  mean  time, 
on  the  22  April,  about  100  Talluhassies,  under  the  chief  Nea  Stoco  Matla, 
marehed  to  Tampa  in  the  night,  and  forced  away  about  30  of  their  country- 
men, who  were  waiting  there  to  be  shipped  to  the  west 

At  length,  on  the  17ui  of  May,  the  general  got  a  number  of  chiefs  together, 
from  the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula,  by  the  negotiation  of  Col.  l&rnej, 
and  an  amicable  arrangement  was  made,  by  which  they  were  to  remain  m 
the  country  for  the  present,  or  until  they  could  be  assured  of  the  prosperous 
condition  of  their  friends  who  had  emigrated.    The  general  then  left  Florida. 

On  the  3  May,  five  persons  were  killed  on  the  &inta  Fee.  On  the  same 
day  Lieut  Hulbert  and  a  man  named  O'Driscoll  were  killed^at  Fourteen- 
mile  Creek.  The  express  rider  between  Fort  Frank  Brooke  and  Fort  An- 
drews not  arriving  as  usual,  Lieut  Hulbert  went  out  with  ten  men  to  learn 
the  cause.  Being  m  advance  of  his  men,  he  fell  into  an  ambush,  and  was  thus 
cut  ofE    He  belonged  to  New  York,  and  had  graduated  at  West  Point 

About  sunset  on  the  28  May,  a  bodv  of  Indians-  surround  the  dwelling  of 
Mr.  James  Osteon,  of  Alligator,  shoot  him  near  his  stable,  badly  wound  a  Mr. 
Dell,  and  also  a  sister  of  Mr.  Osteen.  Mrs.  Osteon  and  her  children  rscap« 
to  the  nearest  house.  These  and  numerous  other  equally  horrid  afiairs  hap- 
pening immediately  after  the  treaty  just  made,  destroyed  all  confidence  in  its 
utility.  The  people  of  Florida  declared  they  would  take  the  management  of 
the  war  into  their  own  hands,  and  early  in  June  the  government  of  the  terri- 
tory offered  a  reward  of  200  dollars  for  every  Indian  killed  or  taken.  And 
soon  aAer,  Tioertail,  the  chief  of  the  Tallahassiea,  issued  a  proclamation 
declaring  the  treaty  made  between  Gen.  Macomb  and  Chitto  Tustenuggee 
null  and  void.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  two  principal  chiefs  of  the  Seini- 
Doles,  Tigertail  and  Sam  Jones,  had  any  thing  to  do  with  Gen.  Macomb*s 
treaty. 

On  the  13  July,  between  9  and  10  at  night,  a  small  party  of  Indians  at- 
tack the  family  of  Mr.  G.  Chairs,  10  miles  from  Tallahassee,  and  kill  Mrs. 
Chairs  and  two  children.  On  the  23d,  CoL  Hamev  was  attacked  on  the  Co- 
looshatcliie  or  Synebal  River,  and  bad  13  out  of  18  of  his  men  killed.  The 
colonel  had  gone  to  this  place  to  establish  a  trading  house,  agreeably  to  the 
treaty  made  at  Fort  King  between  some  of  the  Seminoles  and  Gen.  Macomb, 
before  spoken  oil  Thus  that  treaty  (which  was  only  verbal)  was  either  made 
on  the  part  of  the  Indians  to  deceive  the  general,  or  some  Indians  made  it 
without  any  authority  from  their  nation ;  the  latter  was  doubtless  tlie  fact 

When  the  news  of  Col.  Harney's  surprise  reached  Fort  Mellon,  on  the  3l8t, 
some  50  Indians,  who  had  come  into  that  neighborhood,  were  alarmed  for 
their  safety,  and  fled ;  but  soon  aAer,  about  45  of  them  came  in  to  talk  with 
Lieut  Hanson,  and  were  surrounded  and  taken ;  two  men,  in  attempting  to 
escape,  were  shot  down  and  killed.  About  this  time,  as  a  company  of  sol- 
diers were  building  a  bridge  in  Middle  Florida,  about  two  miles  from  a  post 
on  the  Suanee,  they  were  surprised  by  the  Indians,  and  6  of  their  number 
killed.  At  Fort  Wheelock,  two  or  three  soldiers  are  killed  while  bathing  in 
Orange  Lake.  On  the  27  September,  a  party  fall  upon  the  family  of  a  Mr. 
Bunch,  on  the  Wakulla,  murder  Mrs.  Bunch  and  one  child,  and  bum  the 
house.    Mr.  Whitaker,  a  near  neighbor,  is  severely  wounded. 

Early  in  October,  it  was  announced  that  7,000  regular  troops  were  to  be 
sent  to  Florida,  and  that  Gen.  Taylor  had  'been  authorized  to  send  to  Cuba 
for  a  large  number  of  bloodhounds,  to  enable  them  to  scent  out  the  Indiana 
Wlien  it  was  known  throughout  the  country  that  dogs  were  to  be  em]>loyed 
against  them,  there  was  a  general  burst  of  indignation ;  but  though  it  is  a  fact 
that  the  dogs  were  procured  and  brought  to  Florida,  with  Spauiurds  to  di- 
rect them,  yet  we  believe  they  entirely  failed  in  the  experiment ;  there  being 
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but  here  and  tliere  a  aolitaiv  instance  of  their  perfbrming  the  service  for 
which  they  were  intended.  If  the  originators  of  this  dog-scheme  had  in  view 
the  destruction  of  the  Indians  in  the  manner  they  were  destroyed  by  the  fol- 
lowers of  Columbus,  they  deserve  not  the  rights  of  humanity,  but  should 
rather  be  hunted  out  of  society  by  beasts  as  savage  as  themselves,  if  such 
could  be  found.  How  much  was  effected  by  the  hounds,  it  is  difficult  to  tell, 
for  long  before  their  arrival  in  the  country,  the  editors  of  papers  in  that  re 
gion  had  probably  concluded  upon  what  course  they  would  pursue,  when 
ofieial  accourUi  from  dogs  should  be  offisred  for  publication ;  but  occasioiuillj 
a  reckless  fellow  dropped  a  paragraph  like  the  following:  ''The  Cuba  do^s 
have  proved  quite  beneficial  They  caught  five  Indians  the  other  day,  in 
Middle  Florida,  handsomely."  In  March,  (1840,)  «Col.  Twiggs  made  a  15 
days'  scout  up  the  St  Johns  River  with  the  bloodhounds.  On  his  return,  it 
was  stated  that  they  were  found  to  be  perfecUy  uaden ;  all  attempts  to  induce 
them  to  take  the  trail  of  the  Indians  proving  unsuccessful  These  and  otiier 
trials  are  evidences  sufficient  to  put  an  end  to  all  further  anxiety  on  tlie  part 
of  the  northern  sentimentalists."  From  such  statements  we  are  left  to  make 
up  such  aco»unts  as  we  may,  of  what  was  effected  by  the  bloodhounds 
They  will  be  noticed  in  the  order  of  time  as  we  proceed. 

During  this  expedition,  two  Indians  were  discovered  in  a  boat  and  shot; 
one  of  whom  was  said  to  be  a  brother  of  Sam  Jones. 

On  the  19  October,  a  party  of  dragoons  were  fired  upon  while  crossing  the 
Oscilla,  and  had  7  of  their  number  killed.  Some  Indians,  pretending  fnend- 
ship,  had  encamped  about  two  miles  from  the  fort,  on  New  River ;  and  hav- 
ing become  familiar  with  the  soldiers,  invited  them  all  to  a  dance,  which  they 
were  to  have  on  the  night  of  the  27  September ;  but  three,  however,  had  the 
temerity  to  go,  and  they  were  all  killed.  It  was  supposed  they  intended,  or 
were  in  hopes  of  drawing  out  the  whole  garrison,  which  if  they  had,  their 
ftte  would  have  been  the  same.  This  was  but  a  retaliation.  A  baggage- 
wagon  passing  between  Micanopy  and  Fort  Wheelock,  with  an  escort  of 
seven  men,  was  taken  by  the  Indians  on  the  3  November ;  the  driver  was 
mortally  wounded,  and  another  man  severely ;  killing  and  woundinff  some  6 
or  7  mules  and  horses ;  50  Indians  were  said  to  have  done  this  mischief;  bat 
if  there  had  been  half  that  number,  it  is  exceeding  doubtful  whether  either 
of  the  seven  men  would  have  escaped. 

The  climate,  as  well  as  tiie  Seminoles,  continued  to  do  its  work  alsa  On 
the  5  November,  Lieut  Rodney  died  at  St  Augustine,  and  the  next  day. 
Quartermaster  M*Crabb  died  at  the  same  place. 

On  the  9  November,  the  house  of  Mr.  John  Johnson  was  attacked,  on  the 
Oscilla,  in  which  four  nesroes  and  one  white  boy  were  killed.  Four  Aars 
after,  a  part^  took  Alfred  Oliver's  house,  on  the  Ocloknee,  12  miles  to  the 
westward  of  Tallahassee,  and  killed  his  son.  On  the  25th,  as  Capt  Searle  is 
proceeding  in  a  carriage  from  St  Augustine  to  Picolata,  he  was  fired  upon, 
when  about  6  miles  out,  and  mortally  wounded ;  a  young  man,  a  Polander, 
who  was  ridinff  on  horseback  behind  him,  was  killed  upon  the  spot  On  the 
same  dav,  a  ad.  Weed  man,  with  his  son,  proceeded  to  visit  his  farm,  three 
and  a  half  miles  onlv  from  St  Augustine,  on  the  same  road.  It  was  tiie  first 
time  he  had  made  the  attempt  since  the  war  began,  and  by  it  he  now  lost  his 
life,  being  shot  dead  by  some  concealed  Indians;  and  his  son  was  badly 
wounded. 

During  this  month.  Gov.  Call,  with  some  200  or  900  men,  scoured  Middle 
Florida,  and  "drove  up  all  the  Indians"  in  their  lines  of  march.  They  pre- 
sumed they  would  not  « light  down  again "  for  some  time.  However,  id  a 
few  days  after,  the  house  of^Maj.  J.  S.  Taylor,  about  6  miles  from  MontieeII<s 
w^  burnt  down,  but  the  family  escaped.  This  act  was  laid  to  the  Indians, 
and  we  cannot  undertake  to  say  they  did  not  do  it,  for  they  certainly  were 
the  possessors  of  the  country. 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

XYSIITS   OF  THE  TEAR  1840. 

S  trnin  of  wagons  taken — Ideut.  JVkedan  killed — Dog  exploits — Families  desttoytdr^ 
Defeat  qf  Capt.  Rains — Lieut,  Sanderson* s  defeat — Col.  Riley  s  exploit— Col, 
Green's — Cel,  Harney's — A  company  of  players  attacked — Cmo  Creek  skirmish-^ 
Indian  Key  destroyed — Ltettf.  Arthur's  exploit — Eleven  families  destroyed— 
Capt.  Beall  s  fight — Lieut.  Hanson's  battle — Indian  hanged — Pacification  attempted 
through  a  deputation  of  Seminoles  from  Arkansas — It  fails — Whites  taken  in  aid- 
ing  &dians — ff^Ud  Cat's  exploit — Sad  accident — Lieut.  Judd  ambushed — Fort  Han- 
son burnt — Col,  Harney's  voyage  to  the  Everglades — Hangs  nine  Indians — The 
chief  Chiakika  kUled^Fort  Walker  aUacked — Capt.  Davidson  dies^-Lieut.  Sher- 
wood's ambushf  and  death  of  Mrs.  Montgomert. 

'*  Too  plough  the  Indian'i  gniTo ;  yoo  till  hit  land — 
Is  there  no  blood,  white  man,  upon  your  hand? 
Reoall  the  time  when  first  yoar  fathers  spread 
Upon  these  icy  shores  their  wintry  bed } — 
When,  powerless  e tiles  on  the  desert  sea. 
Their  only  strength— the  spirit  to  be  free." 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1840.  On  the  first  day 
of  February  of  this  year,  a  detachment  of  men,  sent  in  pursuit  of  deserters, 
were  fired  on  near  Fort  Brooke,  by  which  three  of  the  detachment  were 
wounded.  A  sergeant,  whose  horse  was  shot  from  under  him,  was  supposed 
to  have  been  killed.  Four  days  after,  some  10  or  15  Indians  captured  a  train 
of  12  wagons,  about  10  miles  firom  Gair's  Ferry,  as  tbey  were  returning  to 
that  place  with  provisions  and  stores  u-ora  the  interior.  They  killed  one 
man,  and  wounded  four  or  five  mules,  and  made  off  with  the  property. 

On  the  22  February,  as  Lieut.  Whedan,  with  a  detachment  of  volunteers, 
was  in  pursuit  of  Indians  upon  a  fresh  trail  near  the  Calico  Hills,  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Magnolia,  he  fell  into  an  ambush,  and  was  killed;  his  men  ran  away 
and  left  him  to  the  Indians. 

About  a  month  afier,  namely,  March  18,  the  Indians  made  a  spirited  at- 
tempt to  add  to  their  stock  of  provisions.  They  attacked  another  train  of 
wagons  on  its  way  from  Post  No.  2  to  Micanopy,  killed  three  men  and 
wounded  others;  but  found  no  booty,  as  the  wagons  were  only  soing  after 
8toi%8.  This  was  done  in  spite  of  what  a  company  of  soldiers  could  do,  who 
were  present  as  an  escort  But  a  few  days  previous,  (March  8th,)  two  men 
are  killed  between  <* Chai4es  Old  Town "  and  Micanopy;  and,  on  the  10th, 
a  Methodist  minister,  named  M'Rea,  was  killed  at  **  Suggs  Old  Place,**  between 
Wahcahota  and  Micanopy.  On  the  26  March,  some  Indians  crawled  up 
within  200  yards  of  the  pickets  at  Fort  King,  and  killed  two  soldiers. 

About  the  beginning  of  March,  somewhere  in  Middle  Florida,  two  blood- 
hounds capturea  an  Indian;  one  seized  him  by  tlie  throat,  while  the  whites 
came  up  and  took  him.  He  was  greatly  ternfied,  and  pointed  out  where 
others  might  be  found;  and  soon  ^ter  they  captured  four  more.  On  13 
March,  nine  dogs  were  announced  as  having  arrived  at  Gary*s  Ferry,  and 
that  tbey  were  to  be  anploytd  bv  CoL  Twiffgs,  of  the  2d  dragoons,  on  a  con- 
templated expedition  to  the  Ocklawaha.  The  ofiicers  under  whom  they  were 
to  ffrve,  were  probably  desirous  to  know  how  much  they  might  depend  upon 
them,  and,  therefore,  on  the  next  Sunday^  made  the  following  exi)eriment  in 
their  tactics.  An  Indian  prisoner  was  sent  out,  (without  the  Imowlcdge  of  (he 
dogs,)  with  orders  to  climb  a  tree  at  some  fvvQ  miles'  distance.  He  did  so ; 
and  the  hoimds  were  put  upon  his  trail.  The  dog  cemtom,  or  leader,  went 
directly  to  the  tree,  ana  attempted  to  climb  it,  and  had  actually  got  up  six 
feet,  when  the  others  arrivecL  Such  was  the  report  of  the  affair;  whicn  re- 
port, whether  from  the  principal  officer  under  whose  conduct  it  was  per- 
formed, or  from  the  chief^  leader  of  the  dogs,  we  are  uninformed. 

Towards  the  end  of  April,  a  small  band  of  Indiatis  attacked  a  guard  of  six 
men,  who  were  convoying  a  wagon  firom  Fort  Fanning  to  Deadman's  Bay. 
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The  officer  commandiDff  was  bedly  wounded ;  but  the  fight  was  continued 
several  hours,  until  all  Uieir  ammuDition  was  spent,  when  they  charged  the 
Indians,  and  made  good  their  retreaL  The  attacking  party  lost  one  man  and 
*a  big  negra" 

About  the  same  time,  the  family  of  a  Mr.  BTLane,  on  the  Togolee,  was  ag- 
saulted,  and  Mrs.  BTLane  and  tluree  of  ber  children  were  barbarously  mur- 
dered. About  8  miles  from  Blount's  Town,  the  fim[iily  of  a  Mr.  Lamb  was 
des&oyed ;  and  before  the  end  of  the  month  three  others  met  the  same  ftte. 
On  the  28  April,  as  Capt  Rains  was  returning  fiom  a  scout,  with  18  men,  he 
was  fired  upon  from  an  ambush  hv  a  large  body  of  Indians,  within  two  nules 
of  Fort  King,  and  had  4  men  killed,  and  5  wounded ;  amouAthe  latter  was 
Ihe  captain,  severely.  The  whites  reported  that  they  killed  three  of  the  Id- 
dians.  From  another  source,  the  afiair  of  Capt  Rains  is  related  as  ibllo  ws  :— 
Some  of  his  men  had  been  lately  killed  by  tne  Indians,  ^as  they  left  the  mi- 
risen  "  of  Fort  Kins,  and  he  was  determined  to  show  them  the  same  kind  of 
play ;  accordingly,  he  placed  some  shells  under  a  blanket,  within  hearing  dis- 
tance, and  in  me  night  he  heard  an  explosion.  Next  morning,  he  took  18 
men,  and  marched  to  the  place  where  the  shells  had  been  deposited.  He 
found  no  Indians,  either  dead  or  alive,  but  traces  of  blood,  pony  tracks,  and 
Augments  of  garments.  While  examining  these,  all  at  once  the  Indians  rose 
up,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  eround,  and  nearly  surrounded  him  and  his  little 
band ;  the  terrible  Halec  Tusteitugok  was  at  their  head,  and  with  the  most 
deafening  yells  rushed  to  the  fight  The  whites  charged,  and  the  Indians 
took  to  the  trees,  and  thus  prolonged  the  battle.  At  length,  Halec,  after  des- 
I>erately  wounding  Capt  Rains,  fell  himself^  and  was  borne  ofif  fay  his  war- 
riors. The  captain  would  doubtless  have  been  despatched  by  the  migh^  arm 
of  the  chief,  had  not  Serg.  Jackson,  too,  badly  wounded,  rushed  to  his  rescue, 
and  Bitot  Tustenugge.  At  this  stage  of  affiurs,  the  fight  seems  to  have  ended, 
and,  as  usual,  the  whites  hastened  away  to  report  a  victory.  They  rated  the 
hidians  at  93 ;  but  how  they  came  by  this  minute  information,  we  are  not  in- 
formed. But  their  bravery  and  couraee  are,  probably,  far  less  questionable 
than  their  statement  of  the  number  of  their  equally  brave  enemy.  The  same 
nifht,  or  the  next,  some  Indians  went  to  Stanley's  plantation,  within  three 
mues  of  Newnansviile,  where  they  killed  12  hogs,  cut  down  the  fhiit-treefl^ 
and  burnt  the  buildings,  by  which  800  bushels  of  com  were  consumed. 

About  the  same  time,  a  voluuteer,  named  Sanders,  was  killed,  about  four 
miles  firom  Newnansviile;  and  another  man,  in  company  with  him,  was 
badly  wounded. 

On  the  19  May,  as  Lieut  Martin  and  three  other  men  were  proceediog 
fix>m  Micanopy  to  Wakahoota,  in  clmrge  of  a  government  wagon,  they  were 
all  cut  off.  The  wagoner  eBca|)ed,  and  carrying  the  intelligence  to  Micanopy, 
Lieut  Sanderson  sallied  out  witli  17  men,  and  pursued  the  Indians.  He  soon 
fell  in  with  them,  but  was  defeated,  and  himself,  with  9  men,  kiUeii,  besides 
three  bloodhounds  and  tlieir  keepers ;  four  other  men  were  missing. 

Some  time  in  June,  Col.  Riley  surprised  ah  Lidian  camp  on  the  Ouithla- 
coochee,  killed  two  warriors,  and  took  a  man,  woman,  and  child,  prisonem 
The  man  soon  after  escaped,  and  in  pursuit  of  him,  Capt  Mason  was  acci- 
dentally shot  by  his  own  men.  About  the  same  time,  CoL  Greene  fell  upon 
a  small  party  of  Indians  in  Middle  Florida,  killed  three,  and  a  white  man 
with  them.  Towards  the  end  of  the  month,  CoL  Harney  returned  fit>m  a 
long  expedition,  in  which  he  captured  Wild  Cat's  mother  and  daughter,  lib- 
erated a  negro,  who  had  been  a  prisoner  near  two  years,  and  was  the  only 
survivor  of  tlie  crew  of  a  vessel  wi-ecked  at  New  Smyrna.  He  also  destroyed 
27  cornfields  of  the  Indians. 

When  Dr.  Cotton  Mather  was  about  to  write  the  history  of  a  sanguinary 
massacre,  which  happened  at  Durham  in  New  Hampshire,  he  began  with  the 
ominous  expression  of  ^ Bloody  JiMng  at  Oyster  River !^  We  have  now  to 
record  a  bloody  tragedy  amen^  irag^kans.  A  Mr.  Forbes,  it  appears,  was 
not  satisfied  with  what  tragedies  he  could  manufacture  elsewhere,  but  must 
needs  go  to  that  country  of  tragedies,  Florida,  with  his  theatrical  corps,  as 
thourrh  the  people  tliere  would  prefer  counterfeit  to  the  real  ones,  or  had  not 
enough  of  both ;  doubtless  the  whites  much  preferred  the  former ;  but  not  so 
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large  number  of- Indians  under  Wild  Cat,  and  four  of  them  killed.  How 
many  were  in  the  company  we  are  not  told ;  but  Forbes  and  the  females 
escaped.  The  Indians,  immediately  after,  surrounded  Fort  Searle,  danced 
about  it  in  defiance,  and  dared  the  soldiers  to  come  out  and  fight ;  but  the 
garrison  was  too  weak  to  make  a  sortie.  We  have  to  close  t^  relation  of 
this  tragedy  with  a  comedy.  The  Indians  had  found  time,  before  appearinff 
at  Fort  Searle,  to  dress  themselves  in  such  of  tlie  actors'  clothes  as  they  haa 
taken.  Wild  Oat  had  cot  on  the  turban  of  Othello ;  and  others  had  sashes 
and  spangles,  which  mey  todc  care  to  display  to  advantage.  Wild  Cat 
showed  a  rich  velvet  dress  to  some  negroes  who  afterwards  came  in,  and  told 
them  he  would  not  take  a  hundred  head  of  cattle  fbr  it 

At  Cow  Creek  Honunock,  near  Fort  White,  there  was  a  skirmish,  on  ths 
12  July,  between  Ser^.  Zeigler  and  three  or  four  men,  and  21  Indians.  A 
corporal  and  two  soldiers  were  killed,  and  the  others  were  wounded. 

On  the  7  August,  there  happened  a  most  horrid  massacre  at  Indian  Key. 
Six  persons  were  killed  by  tne  Indians  in  their  barbarous  manner ;  among 
whom  was  Dr.  Henrv  Perrine,  formerly  of  Connecticut,  a  scientific  gentle- 
man, who  had  located  himself  there  fbr  the  purpose  of  cultivating  some  rare 
plants  which  he  had  obtained  in  South  America,  while  residing  there  as  con- 
floL  There  were  upon  Indian  Key,  at  the  time  of  this  massacre,  44  peopldi 
all  of  whom  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape,  except  the  six  before  niuned. 
All  the  houses  were  bivned  except  one.  The  number  of  Indians  was  said  to 
be  100  or  150. 

On  the  10  August,  word  was  brought  to  Fort  Barkee,  that  an  encampment 
of  Indians  was  discovered,  about  seven  miles  fh>m  thence,  on  the  road  to 
Fort  Mitchell  Lieut  B.  H.  Arthur  immediately  marched  out,  with  *^  a  com- 
pany of  sohfiers,^  to  surprise  them.  The  object  was  effected ;  two  Indiana 
were  killed,  one  wounded,  and  3  rifles  taken.  Early  in  the  morning  jf  the 
lame  day,  the  -house  of  Mr.  Wyley  Jones,  on  the  Elconfina,  about  6  miles 
north  or  the  St  Joseph's,  was  attacked  and  burnt ;  the  Indians  shot  Mrsi 
Jones  and  one  of  her  children ;  a  litde  daughter  of  13  conveyed  away  four  of 
her  younger  brothers  and  sisters  to  a  safe  place,  and  then  returned  to  see 
what  had  become  of  her  mother.  She  found  her  only  time  enough  to  see 
her  expire !  and  then  made  a  second  escape ! 

About  the  middle  of  August,  eleven  &milies  are  said  to  have  been  broken 
np,  on  the  Suanee  River,  and  a  great  number  of  people  killed.  Among  them 
was  tlie  family  of  a  Mr.  Courcy.  He  was  from  home  at  the  time,  and  on  his 
return,  found  his  wife  and  six  children  murdered,  and  left  in  the  most  bar- 
barous manner,  here  and  there  lying  about  the  fields  Where  they  fell  Of 
Mr.  Howell's  family,  his  wife  and  one  child  were  killed,  and  three  other  chil- 
dren escaped.  A  Mrs.  Green  and  one  child  were  also  murdered.  A  Mrsi 
Patrick  was  shot  in  her  house  while  preparing  a  bed  fbr  her  children !  Mr. 
llomas  Davis  and  two  children,  and  Mr.  Patrick's  daughter,  all  murdered. 

On  the  4  September,  as  Capt  B.  L.  Beall,  with  10  or  12  men,  was  upon  a 
scout,  he  came  suddenly  upon  about  30  Indians,  who  all  escaped  but  four ; 
the  rest  secured  themselves  in  a  swamp  on  Wacoosasa  River.  One  of  the 
prisoners  was  said  to  be  Holatoochee,  a  sub-chief  of  the  Mikasaukies.  With 
these  prisoners  several  guns  were  taken  **in  good  order,"  and  <*a  large  deer- 
skin fUU  of  honey." 

But  two  days  after,  Lieut  W.  K.  Hanson  had  a  smart  battle  with  some 
Seminoles,  near  Fort  Wekahoota.  Word  bein^  brought  to  the  lieutenant 
then  at  that  post,  that  Indians  were  in  the  vicimty,  he  unmediately  marched 
out  with  35  regulars ;  and  when  one  and  a  half  miles  from  the  fort,  was  fired 
upon  firom  a  gloomy  hommock,  which  obliged  him  to  retreat  about  300  yards 
to  an  open  wood,  closely  pursued  by  the  Indians.  Here  he  made  a  stand, 
and  continued  the  fight  about  half  an  hour,  at  which  time  the  Indians,  to  de- 
coy him,  retreated  acain  to  the  hommock ;  but  Lieut  Hanson,  having  now 
five  of  his  men  killed  and  wounded,  concluded  to  retreat  while  he  was  at  lib- 
erty to  do  so.  The  firing  had  brought  out  a  reenforcement  under  Capt  Uaw« 
42 
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kiiifli  who  not  lonir  after  charged  the  bomniock,  but  he  found  no  Indian* 
Tlie  number  of  Indiana  Bupposed  to  have  fought  in  this  skirmish,  was  stated 
to  be  80.  On  the  morning  of  the  same  day,  the  same  Indians,  it  is  said,  killed 
and  horribly  mutilated  a  young  man  named  Geiger;  his  head  was  severed 
and  carried  off 

On  the  7  September,  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Dorsey  is  plundered  and  burnt ; — 
fortunately,  he  had  lately  removed  his  family  to  Alabama.  About  ten  days 
after,  Lieut  Saunders,  scouting  with  a  party;  of  dragoons  in  the  neighboiiiood 
of  Fort  Mellon,  captured  a  sinele  Indian.  This  brace  company  font  shot  their 
prisoner,  and  afterwards  hunff  nim  on  a  tree. 

A  more  pacific  policy,  on  me  part  of  the  government,  had  been  instigated, 
in  a  manner  not  to  be  passed  unheeded,  by  me  public  expression;  and,  con- 
■equently.  Gen.  Armislead  was  directed  to  act  on  the  protective  system ;  at 
the  same  time,  to  endeavor  by  every  possible  means  to  influence  the  Semi- 
noles  to  go  quietly  firom  the  land  of  their  fathers.  More  eftectually  to  cany 
these  views  into  effect,  a  deputation  of  their  countr}'men  had  been  sent  for, 
beyond  the  Mississippi,  and  treated  virith  to  visit  Florida,  and  intercede  with 
their  friends  and  brothers  to  give  up  the  country,  and  end  the  controveniy. 
Accordingly,  this  proposition  was  acceded  to ;  and  fourteen  chie6  and  otfaen 
left  Arkansas  on  this  embassy,  and  arrived  at  Tampa,  in  Florida,  on  the  2 
November.  They  came  prepared  to  assure  their  countrymen  that  they  would 
be  far  better  off  in  Arkansas ;  and  as  they  had  been  knovi^  to  have  been 
exceedingly  opposed  to  emigration,  and  had  been  forced  away  fiom  Florida 
themselves,  great  reliance  was  placed  upon  their  endeavors  to  end  the  trou- 
bles. And  to  satisfy  the  whites  of  their  good  intentions,  they  left  all  their 
wives  and  children  behind.  Among  them  were  the  noted  chiefe,  Aixigatob, 
HoLAToocBEE,  and  MxcANOFT ;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  3d,  they  com- 
menced their  march  of  100  miles  for  Fort  King,  where  they  were  to  have  an 
interview  with  some  of  the  hostile  chie&. 

The  deputation  arrived  at  Fort  King  in  about  4  days,  viz.,  on  the  6th,  and 
Gen.  Armistead  oi\  the  7th.  Every  effort  was  now  made  to  discuss  matters 
with  freedom;  and  Halec  Tustenugge,  Tiger-tail,  and  many  others,  were 
waiting  in  the  woods,  not  far  off,  when  the  before-named  functionaries  ar- 
rived. Sundry  conferences  and  taJks  were  had  during  the  following  six  days ; 
but  what  was  said  and  done  we  are  not  informed ;  though,  judjoping  from  what 
happened  immediately  after,  it  could  not  have  been  very  satisfactory  to  the 
Indians,  whatever  they  may  have  pretended ;  for,  on  the  ni^ht  of  the  14  No- 
vember, they  all  took  leave  very  unceremoniously,  and  retu«d  into  their  old 
fiistnesses,  as  was  conjectured,  for  they  said  nothmg  about  that,  nor  did  the 
whites  have  an  opportunity  of  guessing  where  they  had  sone  until  the  next 
mominff.  At  this  conduct  of  the  hostiles,  those  from  Arkansas  expressed 
themselves  *^  utterly  astonished."  As  soon  as  the  general  was  informed  of 
tlie  escape  of  the  Indians,  which  was  ^  early  the  next  morning,''  he  wrote  to 
the  secretary  of  war,  Mr.  Poinsett,  in  the  following  desponding  strain : — 
*^  Thus  have  ended  all  our  well-grounded  hopes  of  bringing  the  war  to  a  close 
b^r  pacific  measures ;  confident  in  the  resources  of  the  country,  the  enemy 
will  hold  out  to  the  last,  and  can  never  be  induced  to  come  in  again.  Imme- 
diately upon  the  withdrawal  of  the  Indians,  orders  were  transmitted  to  com- 
manders of  regiments,  to  put  their  troops  in  motion ;  and  before  this  reaches 
you,  they  will  be  scouting  in  every  direction." 

Notwithstanding  these  efforts  at  peace-making  on  the  part  of  the  whites, 
hostilities  did  not  entirely  cease  on  the  side  of  the  Indians.  On  the  17  Oc- 
tober, a  party  went  to  'CoL  Gamble's  plantation,  at  Welaune,  in  Jefferson 
county,  where  they  fired  upon  and  wounded  a  negro  man,  and  took  a  woman, 
with  whom  tiiey  made  off;  but,  in  their  flight,  meeting  with  a  company  of 
whites,  they  left  her,  and  she  escaped.  On  the  24th,  some  bloodhounds*  led 
a  company  of  soldiers  to  a  house,  in  Middle  Florida,  in  which  three  %Mte  men 
were  captured,  charged  with  aiding  and  abetting  the  Indians. 

At  Col.  Hanson's  plantation,  alx>ut  20  Indians  made  quite  a  *<  business  op- 
eration," on  the  28  October,  which,  witiiout  any  other  insurance  than  their 
own  peculiar  tactics,  was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  a  very  "risky  transaction." 
Such  IB  our  judgment  upon  it,  inasmuch  as  the  place  where  it  was  done  was 
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only  two  ndUs  from  St  Augustine.  Although  tfaejr  did  not  succeed  to  the 
extent  of  their  wishes,  yet  they  took  and  earned  off  all  the  blankets  and  other 
clothing  which  had  been  provided  for  a  ^  large  stock  of  negroes,"  for  the  en- 
suing Mrinter ;  and  when  about  to  fire  the  buildings,  became  alarmed  by  the 
approach  of  some  neighboring  whites,  whom  a  neero  had  informed  of  what 
was  going  on,  and  fled  without  doing  further  mischief  They  had  intended 
to  have  carried  off  all  the  slaves,  but  were  prevented  by  this  circumstance. 
Wild  Cat  is  said  to  have  led  the  Indians  in  tins  expedition. 

People  flocked  in  and  garrisoned  the  place,  and  watched  all  night  for  the 
return  of  the  Indians,  who  doubtless  had  not  the  most  distant  idea  of  repeats 
ing  their  visit  This  led  to  one  of  those  melancholy  events,  accounts  of 
many  of  which  are  already  upon  our  records.  The  news  of  the  descent  upon 
Col.  Hanson's  farm  was  carried  immediatelv  to  Picolata,  which  caused  Lieut 
Graham  to  march  with  a  small  force  for  that  place,  hoping  to  surprise  the 
Indians  there,  or  in  its  vicinity.  Accordingly,  he  approached  it  with  great 
caution  about  2  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  next  day,  not  knowing  that 
guards  had  been  set  to  receive  the  Indians,  should  tbey  return ;  and,  unfor- 
tunate! v,  being  himself  and  company  taken  for  Lidians,  were  fired  upon,  and 
8erg.  Wolcott  was  mortally,  and  Lieut.  Graham  severely  wounded. 

On  the  same  day,  the  post  rider  between  Forts  Fanumg  and  Macomb  wag 
found  murdered,  quartered,  and  thrown  into  a  pond. 

£very  day  adds  new  scenes  to  the  tmgedy.  On  the  1st  day  of  November, 
as  Lieut  Judd,  with  Mr.  Falany  and  three  dragoons,  was  proceeding  from 
Fort  Searle  for  St  Augustine,  they  were  fired  upon  when  near  the  eight- 
mile-post,  by  Indians  concealed  in  bushes  along  the  road,  by  which  a  sergeant 
and  one  private  were  killed,  and  Mr.  Falany  and  another  private  severely 
wounded.  Lieut  Judd  escaped,  as  it  were,  by  a  miracle.  He  rode  with  the 
wounded  soldier  till  he  fell  from  his  horse,  then  dismounting,  dragged  him 
from  the  path,  and  the  Indians  being  just  upon  him,  concealed  lumself  in 
the  bushes  until  they  gave  up  the  chase. 

About  the  same  time  Col.  Harney  captured  12  Indians  (women  and  chil- 
dren) near  Fort  Reid,  on  the  St  John's.  He  found  them  in  possession  of  50 
blankets,  mostly  new,  pieces  of  calico,  &c,  supposed  to  have  been  taken 
from  Indian  Key,  when  it  was  destroved  in  August  last 

Fort  Hanson,  15  miles  from  St  Augustine,  was  abandoned  about  the  5 
November,  and  in  two  or  three  hours  after  was  burnt  by  the  Indians. 

Early  in  December,  Col.  Harney,  as  much  now  the  terror  of  the  Seminoles 
as  Col.' Church  was  to  the  Wampanoags,  or  Daniel  Boone  to  the  Kikapoos, 
undertakes  an  expedition  into  the  everglades.  Tliese  much  heard  01  and 
little  known  retreats  extend  over  perhaps  100  square  miles.  They  are  an 
expanse  of  shoal  water,  vaiying  in  depth  from  one  to  five  feet,  dotted  with 
innumerable  low  and  flat  islands,  generally  covered  with  trees  or  shrubs. 
Much  of  the  water  is  shaded  by  an  almost  impenetrable  saw-grass,  as  high 
as  a  man's  bead,  but  the  little  channels  in  every  direction  are  free  from  it 
It  had  been .  ong  supposed,  that  upon  the  islands  in  some  part  of  this  district 
the  Indians  had  their  head-quarters,  from  whence  tbey  had  issued  upon  their 
destructive  expeditions.  This  suspicion  amounted  to  a  certainty  a  little  be- 
fore this,  from  the  testimony  of  a  negro  named  John,  who  had  escaped  from 
a  clan  in  that  region  and  come  in  at  Cape  Florida.  He  had  been  with  the 
Indians  since  1835,  at  which  time  he  was  captured  by  them  from  Dr.  Grew. 
Therefore  it  was  determined  by  Col.  Harney  to  take  John  as  a  guide,  and 
endeavor  to  strike  an  effectual  blow  upon  them  in  their  own  fastness.  Ac- 
cordingly, with  90  men  in  boats,  he  set  out  to  traverse  that  monotonous 
world,  the  everglades.  John  faithfully  performed  hb  promise,  and  led  the 
armament  directly  to  the  island  where  the  Indians  were,  which  was  at  once 
surrounded,  and  38  prisoners  taken  and  2  killed.  It  proved  to  be  the  band 
of  Chai-ki-ka,  as  <* noted  a  rogue"  as  Tatoson  of  old.  He  it  was,  it  is  said, 
who  led  the  party  that  destroyed  Indian  Key,  and  traitorously  massacred  Col. 
Uamey's  men  at  the  Synebal.  As  direct  evidence  of  the  fact,  upwards  of 
2,000  pilars'  worth  of  the  goods  taken  from  Dr.  Perrine's  settlement  were 
ideTvi^®^''  ^"^  ^^  Colt's  rifles  lost  at  the  Synebal  were  found;  therefore,  as 
an  offset  to  those  affairs,  nine  of  the  <*  warriors"  were  forthwith  executed  by 
liaoging,  and  the  tenth  was  preserved  for  a  future  guide. 
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Wben  CoL  Harney  came  upon  Chaikika^s  band,  the  chief  vm  at  a  ibort 
difltaQce  from  his  people,  chopping  wood,  and  on  discovering  that  the  foe  was 
upon  them,  fled  with  aJI  his  might  for  the  high  grass.  Several  soldiers 
started  in  piunsuit,  but  he  outran  them  all  except  a  private  named  HalL 
When  he  found  he  could  not  escape  from  him,  and  being  unarmed,  he  &ced 
about,  and  with  a  smile  of  submission  on  his  face,  threw  up  his  arms,  in 
token  of  surrender.  This  availed  him  nothing.  Hall  levelled  ois  rifle,  which 
sent  a  bullet  through  his  skull  into  his  brains,  and  he  fell  liieless  into  the 
water  but  a  little  distance  from  the  shore  of  the  ishind !  How  like  the  (ail 
of  the  great  Wampanoag  chief!  Col.  Harney  had  one  man  killed  and  five 
wounded,  of  whom  negro  John,  the  pilot,  was  one. 

There  was  great  rejoicing  at  the  success  of  Col.  Haniey  all  over  Florida; 
and  although  his  sununary  veneeance  upon  some  of  the  prisoners  called 
forth  Imprecations  from  many,  those  were  drowned  by  the  general  burst  of 
approbation ;  but  this  was  cfamped  in  some  degree  by  the  loss  of  a  very 
valuable  and  meritorious  officer,  who  died  immediately  after  the  expedition 
returned  from  the  everglades.  This  was  CapL  W.  B.  Davidson,  who  died  at 
Indian  Key  on  the  24u  of  the  same  month,  from  disease  engendered  white 
upon  that  service. 

About  this  time,  or  previous  to  23  December,  Tiger-taiPs  son  and  brother, 
with  several  others,  came  in  to  Fort  King  and  surrendered.  The  old  chief 
himself  was  daily  expected  in  also,  but  that  expectation  only  amounted  to  a 
disappointment  Not  long  after  these  Indians  came  in,  a  party  went  to  Fort 
Walker,  between  Micanopy  and  Newnansville,  where  thev  killed  three  negroes 
and  wounded  one  white  woman,  without  being  molested. 

On  the  morning  of  the  29  December,  a  wagon  was  ordered  to  proceed 
from  Fort  Micanopy  to  Fort  Wacahoota,  and  notwithsuuiding  **  positive  orders 
had  been  given  by  the  commanding  general,  forbidding  any  escort  from  post 
to  post  to  consist  of  less  than  30  men,"  but  11  went  on  this  occasion.  They 
were  under  the  command  of  Lieuts.  Sherwood  and  Hopson,  and  ''as  the 
morning  was  fine,  a  Mrs.  Montgomery,  wife  of  Ueut.  Montgomery,  rode  out 
with  them."  This  company  had  got  scarcely  three  miles  on  the  way  when 
it  fell  into  an  jambush,  and  Mrs.  Montgomery,  Lieut  Sherwood,  a  sergeant- 
major,  and  two  privates  were  immediately  killed.  Lieut  Sherwood  and  a  sol- 
dier sacrificed  themselves  to  save  Mrs.  Montgomery,  but  it  availed  her  nothing. 
Her  husband  arrived  on  the  ground  soon  after,  but  she  was  dead,  and  a 
soldier  was  lying  by  her  side  in  the  asonies  of  death,  but  had  strength  enough 
to  say  to  her  husband,  <*  Lieutenant,  1  fought  for  your  wife  as  long  as  I  could," 
and  then  expired !  Mrs.  Monl|;omery  was  an  accomplished  lady  from  Cin- 
cinnati, and  had  not  been  married  but  about  three  weeks. 

About  the  same  time  two  wagoners  were  killed  on  the  way  from  Pilatka 
to  Fort  Russell.  They  started  in  advance  of  the  escort — Such  are  some  of 
the  most  prominent  events  of  Florida  warfare,  which  brings  our  account  of 
it  to  the  close  of  the  year  1840. 
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Nortlinfi  oTmSom,  I  merit  joar  boU  bMriaf , 
Prid«  in  aadi  ■flpaet  wid  itrMifUi  in  nnch  fomi 
Benrta  of  warm  impalae,  and  aoolt  of  high  dannf, 
Bora  in  th«  haul*  and  raarad  in  the  ■torm. 
Tbn  nd  tovin  dadi  and  thn  Ui«idnr*n  duad  mttto, 


The  loeli-riTon  wave  and  the  war  trampet*!  bnatii, 

Tba  din  of  the  tempert,  the  yell  of  the  batile» 

Nenre  joor  steeled  baeoam  to  daafer  and  death.^-J;  B»  Dbasb. 


CHAPTER  I 


Fartiadars  tn  tit  hUtoryff  ike  iRoqtrois  or  Firs  Natiohs— fefaif  of  tkar  tfowM- 
iaiu-^ntifttUUs  mtd  traditUm9^De9lroy  tke  Erixs — Wmr  wUk  the  ADiKoiTDAXt 
— Spwimsn  of  Aeir  langua^s^^cemaU  tf  tJU  ekitfp — Grahoitbls^— Blacx- 
XXTTLB — Aw  Uoody  wars  mik  iks  Frmuk — ADimio^tfit  singular  stratagem  ts 
suite  his  e&ttninfmsn  agamst  the  Frsnek^Dutroys  Montrssl  «mi  near  a  thousand 
inkabUants — Dus  m  psaet  uritk  tks  fWncAr— Dxkaxisora  a  renoumsd  orator-^ 
Pkiskahkt — T%s  nUrscttUms  stories  eoneenUng  him.  History  nf  the  journey  qf 
Five  Iroquois  chitfs  to  England, 

Ths  flreat  western  confederacy  of  Indian  nations  has  common^  been  styled 
by  the  French,  LroquoiSf^  but  generally  bv  the  English,  the  Jise  JVofiotift 
and  sometimes  the  Six  Mdicm;  but  either  of  the  two  latter  appeKation» 
must  be  considered  enhf  as  such,  because  we  diafl  show,  as  we  proceed,  that 
they  are  not  numerically  true  nois^  if  they  ever  werob  Five  may  have  been 
the  number  which  originaUy  leaffued  together,  but  when  that  happened,  if 
indeed  it  ever  did,  cm  never  be  imown.  It  is  a  tradition  that  these  people 
came  from  beyond  the  lakes,  a  great  while  ago,  and  subdued  or  extemunated 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country  on  this  side.    Even  if  this  were  the  case,  it 


*  "  La  nom  d'lrooaois  at  parement  Fraofoisy  et  a  M  fonni  da  tenae  UlrOf  qot  ei^ifo, 
Tai  dit:  et  par  quel  ees  sauraM  finisMnt  loot  lean  discoon,^  eomna  tot  Laiint  flutoient 
autrefois  par  leur  Dixi;  e|  de  Roo^,  qui  est  on  eri,  tanl^  de  tristesse,  lorsqu'on  to  pronoace 
en  (ratbaaiy  et  taotAt  de  joyf » quand  oo  to  prononce  plus  court.  Leur  uAm  propra  est  Agen^ 
wmtionm,  qui  veut  dire  "Paiseura  de  Cabames;  paree  qo'iit  let  battssent  Mancoup  phit 
aolidtot,  one  la  biApart  det  autret  sauvaset."  Cfuuinoix,  i.  tTO^^l,  (sob  anno  164o,)  alta 
Loskielt  i.  S.— Hecianeeiider— and  Foraters  NarAem  Voyages, 

i  *'Cesb^rbare9  fie  sent  qt^une  teuU  nation,  etiit^unteut  MMt  jmBSe.  On  uoarreU  les 
isomueer  pour  la  distribution  du  terraiUf  les  8idue»  de  ee  eontinenlt.  Lee  Iroqume  soot  par* 
tager  en  cinq  eanionSf  sqavoir  les  TsononlotUoUt  lee  Ooyo^oane,  lee  Onnotatruee,  lee  OnopsuSo^ 
HUsAgmis:*    (LahoQtaa,  i.  35.)    By  the  J«rMi^  we  are  to  undentaad  IfohoitAi. 
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profes  nothing  of  their  ori^n ;  for  there  may  have  heen  a  time  ivhen  tfadr 
aneestora  went  from  thitf  side  to  the  country  beyond,  and  so  on.  The  Mo- 
hawka,  aometimea  called  9Falnngif  are  aaid  to  have  been  the  oldest  of  the 
confederacy,  and  that  the  <*  Onavauts  ^  (Oneidaa)  were  the  first  that  joined 
them  by  putting  themselves  under  their  protection.  The  Onondagos  wera 
the  next,  then  Uie  <*  Teuontowanos,  or  Sinikers,"  (Senecas,)  then  the  '^Cuiuk 
guos,''  (Cayugas.)  The  Tuscaro^  from  Carolina^  joined  them  about  1712; 
but  were  not  fbrmall^  admitted  into  the  confederacy  until  about  10  yean 
after  tliat  The  addition  of  this  new  tribe  gained  them  the  name  of  the  Six 
Nations,  according  to  most  writers,  but  it  will  apoear  that  they  were  called 
the  Six  Nations  long  before  the  last-named  period.* 

The  Sliawanese  were  not  of  the  confederacy,  but  were  caUed  brothers  by 
them.  This  nation  came  fit>m  the  south,  at  no  very  remote  perio<l,  and  the 
Iroquois  assigned  them  lands  on  the  west  branch  of  the  Susquehannah,  but 
looked  upon  them  as  inferiors. 

The  dominions  of  this  ^  United  People  "  cannot  be  particularly  described, 
ibr  they  were  never  stationary ;  at  one  time  they  extended  beyond  the  St 
Lawrence  and  the  Mississippi,  and  at  another  they  were  circumscribed 
between  them.  Smiihj  the  liistorian  of  New  York,  says,  ^Our  Indians 
universally  concur  in  the  claim  of  all  the  lands  [in  1756\  not  sold  to  the 
English,  trom  the  mouth  of  Sorel  River,  on  the  south  side  or  Lakes  Erie  and 
Ontario,  on  both  sides  of  the  Ohio,  till  it  falls  into  the  Mississippi ;  and  on 
the  north  side  of  those  lakes,  that  whole  territory  between  the  Outawais 
River,  and  the  Jjake  Huron,  and  even  beyond  the  straits  between  that  and 
Lake  Erie.'' 

^  When  the  Dutch  began  the  settlement  of  New  York,  all  the  Indians  on 
Long  Island,  and  the  noitbem  shore  of  the  sound,  on  the  banks  of  Connecticixt, 
Hudson,  Delaware,  and  Susquehannah  Rivers,  were  in  subjection  to  the  Five 
Nations ;  and  within  the  memory  of  persons  now  living,  acknowledged  it 
by  the  payment  of  an  annual  tribute."  As  a  proof  of  this  it  is  mentioned  that 
^  a  little  tribe,  settled  at  the  Sugar-loaf  mountain,  in  Oranse  county,  to  this 
day,  [1756,1  make  a  yearly  payment  of  about  £20  to  the  Mofaawks.^f 

Among  the  many  tribes  or  nations  which  thev  wholly  or  partially  destroyed 
were  the  Eriea,  a  powerflil  tribe  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  great  lake 
whose  name  they  bore.  In  the  year  1653  they  were  entirely  extirpated,  and 
no  remnant  of  tliem  has  since  been  heard  of  m  existence.^ 

When  tlie  French  settled  in  Canada  in  1611,  it  was  upon  the  lands  of  the 
Adirondaks,  above  Three  Rivers.  They  found  them  at  war  with  the  hro- 
quots,  then  mainly  seated  along  the  southern  side  of  Lake  Ontaria  The 
Adirondaks,  by  the  assistance  of  the  French,  were  Me  to  defeat  their 
enemies  in  everv  battle,  who  at  lenfrth  were  in  dancer  of  a  total  extermioa- 
tion.  Meanwhile  the  Dutch  had  begun  their  trade  in  the  Hudson  Rirer, 
which  they  profitably  carried  on  in  arms  with  the  Iroquois.  Being  now  able 
to  meet  the  Adirondaks  on  more  equal  footing,  they  continued  the  war,  and 
with  such  success,  that  the  Adirondaks,  in  Uieir'  turn,  became  almost  de- 
Btroved. 

The  Six  Nations  did  not  know  themselves  by  such  names  as  the  English 
apply  to  them,  but  the  name  Aquanuschioni,^  which  signified  uniUed  fiuffki 
was  used  by  them.)  This  term,  as  is  the  case  with  most  Indian  words,  ia 
defined  by  a  knowledge  of  its  e^mology.  A  knowledge  of  the  Indian  Ian 
guages  would  enable  us  to  know  what  ahnost  every  pliuM  in  the  countzy  has 

•  lo  the  BrittMh  Emipirt'vL  66,  it  ti  said, "  The  Cowetas  alio,  or  Creek  Fadians,  are  ia  t^ 
aane  frieDdship  with  tbom.'' 

t  Selected  frooi  Uie  loetf-felacted  notea  lo  8ean*t  Poem,  entided  Mmend  IVaten. 

i  CtuirUvoie. 

\  Loikiel,  Hist.  Mis.  i.  2.  ** They  tay  themselves,  ihat  they  have  sprung  and  grown upui 
that  very  place,  like  the  very  trees  oftlie  wiltieniess."  WUiiam'9  Key.  Another  name  WJ 
often  rave  themselves  was,  Ongue-hcmM,  wliirh  signified,  a  people  surpassing  all  oUieis* 
nut.  Brit.  Domndtma  in  N.  America,    Book  iii.  AS,  (ed.  4to.  Lond.  1773.) 

H  At  a  great  asseiftblage  of  chiefs  and  warriors  at  Albany,  in  August,  1746,  the  chief  ipesiu* 
of  the  Six  Nations  informed  the  English  commissioners  that  they  bad  mken  ii  the  Metia' 
aagues  as  a  seventh  natioo.    Colden,  Hist.  F.  Maiioos,  ii.  175. 
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been  noted  for ;  whether  hill  or  mountain,  brook  or  river.  It  is  said  by 
Colden,*  that  New  England  was  called  Ain«Aon,  b^  the  Indians,  which,  he 
says,  means  a  fish ;  f  and  that  the  New  England  Indians  sent  to  the  Iroquois 
a  ^  model  of  a  fish,  as  a  token  of  their  acUiering  to  the  general  covenanL" 
The  waters  of  New  England  are  certainly  abundantly  stored  with  fish ; 
hence  the  name  of**{he  Ixskmg  PeopUJ* 

We  will  here  present  a  specimen  of  the  language  of  the  Six  Nations,  in 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  all  of  whom,  except  the  Tuscaroras,  *^  speak  a  language 
radically  the  same."  So^ng-wau^e-ha  cau-ro-unJb-j^atr-^a,^-see-(a-rt>-on, 
mtuk-son-e-ytm^slaj  ua,  aaw-an-^-yoUy  o-kei'tauhrae-lay  eh-ne-au^toong,  nOf  cau- 
ronunk-ytaoga^  naugh-wou-ahauga^  nt'^d^U-^wth-nt-no^lauga^  taitg-tDovrncm-Uh' 
'ro-nth^m-totigh-Mck,  to-^ak-taug-we'lee-^ohe-yoU'Staung,  M-nee-^uty  chorquo' 
tou-to-(eArto^-you-«<aun-fia,  tough-sau,  taugh-^oaussa-rt-tuh,  ta-waut'Ot-te^^-avr 
fal-<mgh-U>ung-g€^  noi^auhnti  sardvt-auriaiug'Was^  co-an-idi-«a^o^-atiti-za- 
tdi-aw^  esoy  saw-aurne-yau,  esa^  sa^v-autz-tOj  e^o,  mmng-wa-soung^  ofteii-fie- 
auh-chotig-wa,  au  tpen4 

Perhaps  we  cannot  present  the  reader  with  a  greater  orator  than  Garanoula, 
or,  as  he  was  called  by  the  French,  GnAiin'GuEULE ;  though  Lahontany  who 
knew  him,  wrote  it  Grangula.  He  was  by  nation  an  Onondaga,  and  is 
brought  to  our  notice  bv  the  manly  and  magnanimous  speech  which  he 
made  to  a  French  general,  who  marched  into  the  country  of  the  Iroquois  to 
subdue  them. 

In  the  year  1684,  Mr.  de  la  Barrtj  goyemor-general  of  Canada,  com- 
plained to  the  English,  at  Albany,  that  the  Senecas  were  infringing  upon 
their  rights  of  trade  with  some  of  the  other  more  remote  nations.  Governor 
Dongan  acquainted  the  Senecas  with  the  charge  made  by  the  French  gov- 
ernor. They  admitted  the  fact,  but  justified  theur  course,  alleging  that  the 
French  supplied  their  enemies  with  arms  and  ammunition,  with  whom  they 
were  then  at  war.  About  the  same  time,  the  French  governor  raised  an 
army  of  1700  men,  and  made  other  **•  mightv  preparations "  for  the  final 
destruction  of  the  Five  Nations.  But  before  he  haid  progressed  far  in  his 
great  undertaking,  a  mortal  sickness  broke  out  in  his  army,  which  finally 
caused  him  to  give  over  the  expedition.  In  the  mean  time,  the  governor  of 
New  York  was  ordered  to  lay  no  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  French  expedi- 
tion. Instead  of  regarding  this  order,  which  was  fi*om  his  master,  the  Duke 
of  York,  he  sent  interpreters  to  the  Five  Nations  to  encourage  them,  with 
ofifers  to  assist  them. 

Dt  la  Barrcj  in  hopes  to  efifect  something  by  this  expensive  undertakmg. 
crossed  Lake  Ontario,  and  held  a  talk  with  such  of  the  Five  Nations  as  would 
meet  hun.$  To  keep  up  the  appearance  of  power,  he  made  a  high-toned 
speech  to  Grangula,  in  which  he  observed,  that  the  nations  had  oAen  infringed 
upon  the  peace  ;  that  he  wished  now  for  peace ;  but  on  the  condition  that  tney 
should  make  full  satisfaction  for  all  the  injuries  they  had  done  the  French^ 
and  for  the  future  never  to  disturb  them.  That  they,  the  Senecas,  Cayugas^ 
Onondagos,  Oneidas,  and  Mohawks,  had  abused  and  robbed  all  their  traders, 
and  unless  they  gave  satisfaction,  he  should  declare  war.  That  they  had 
conducted  the  English  into  their  country  to  get  away  their  trade  heretofore, 
but  the  past  he  would  overlook,  if  they  would  ofifend  no  more ;  yet,  if  ever 
the  like  should  happen  again,  he  had  express  orders  from  the  king,  his  masteri 
to  declare  war. 

•  Hist.  Five  Nations,  i.  109. 

t  Kickona.  in  Alronkin ;  Karoncer  in  Chippeway.    Long't  Voyaget^  Slc.  20S,  4to. 

%  8mith*9  Hist.  N.  York,  «).  (ed.  4to.)  The  above  differs  somewhat  rrom  a  copy  ia 
Proud's  Pa.  ii.  301. 

(  As  it  will  gratify  most  of  oar  readen,  we  believe,  to  hear  the  general  in  his  own  words, 
we  will  present  ihcm  with  a  paragraph  of  his  speech  to  ChangtUa  in  his  own  language' 


terns  I 

▼»^^^  .,      ..  .        . 

grand  monarque  est  que  nous  fumioiis  toi  et  moi  ensemble  dans  le  grand  calumet  de  pais ) 
pourvA  que  tu  me  promettes  au  nom  des  TsonontoOans,  Goyogoans,  Onuotagues,  Onoyouts 
et  Agnies,  *de  donner  une  entiere  satisfaction  et  dedommagement  k  ses  sujets,  et  da  00  riea 
Aire  k  I'avenir,  qui  puisse  causer  une  facheuse  rupture.'^  £c    Ldhaniany  1. 58, 59. 
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Granguta  listened  to  these  words,  and  many  more  in  the  like  strain,  with 
fiuX  contempt  which  a  real  knowledge  of  the  situation  of  the  French  arnqr, 
and  the  rectitude  of  his  own  course,  were  calculated  to  inspire ;  and  after 
walkini^  several  times  round  the  circle,  formed  by  his  people  and  the  Fieucb, 
•ddressmg  himself  to  the  governor,  seated  in  his  elbow  chair,  he  began  as 
ibltows:— • 

**  Yonwmdjio  ;f  I  honor  you,  and  the  warriors  that  are  with  me  likewise 
honor  you.  Your  interpreter  has  finished  your  speech.  I  now  be^in  mine. 
My  words  make  haste  to  reach  your  ears,    narken  to  them. 

<*  Yimrumdio ;  You  must  have  believed,  when  you  left  Quebeck,  that  the 
mm  had  burnt  up  all  the  forests,  which  render  our  country  inaccessible  to  the 
French,  or  that  the  lakes  had  so  ftr  overflown  the  banks,  that  they  had  sur- 
rounded our  castles,  and  that  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  get  out  of  them. 
Yes,  surely,  you  must  have  dreamt  so,  and  the  curiosity  of  seeing  so  sreat 
a  wonder  has  brought  you  so  far.  Now  you  are  undeceived,  since  that  (^and 
the  warriors  here  present,  are  come  to  assure  you,  that  the  Senecas,  Cayugaa, 
Onondagas,  Oneidas  and  Mohawks  are  vet  alive.  I  thank  you,  in  their  name, 
ibr  bringing  back  into  their  country  the  calumet,  which  your  predecessor 
received  from  their  hands.  It  was  hiappy  for  vou,  that  you  left  under  ground 
that  murdering  hatchet  that  has  been  so  often  dyed  in  the  blood  of  the 
French. 

^  Hear^  Tormondio ;  I  do  not  sleep ;  I  have  mj  eyes  open ;  and  the  suii, 
which  enlightens  me,  discovers  to  me  a  great  captain  at  the  head  of  a  company 
of  soldiers,  who  speaks  as  if  he  were  d^aming.  He  says,  that  he  only  came 
to  the  lake  to  smoke  on  the  great  calumet  wim  the  Onondagas.  But  (kaRr 
gida  says,  that  he  sees  the  contraiv ;  that  it  was  to  knock  them  on  the  head, 
if  sickness  had  not  weakened  tne  arms  of  the  French.  I  see  Yonnondia 
ravini^  in  a  camp  of  sick  men,  whose  lives  the  Great  Spirit  has  saved,  by 
inflicting  this  sickness  on  them. 

^  Hear,  Yonnondio ;  our  women  had  taken  their  clubs,  our  children  and  old 
men  had  carried  their  bows  and  arrows  into  the  heart  of  your  camp,  if  our 
warriors  bad  not  disarmed  them,  and  kept  them  back,  when  your  messenger 
Mouessanl  came  to  our  castles.    It  is  done,  and  I  have  said  it 

"  HeoTf  Yonnondio ;  we  plundered  none  of  the  French,  but  those  that  car- 
ried guns,  powder  and  baUs  to  the  Twightwies  §  and  Cbictaghicks,  because 
those  arms  might  have  cost  us  our  lives.  Herein  we  follow  3ie  example  of 
the  Jesuits,  who  break  all  the  kegs  of  rum  brought  to  our  castles,  lest  the 
drunken  Indians  should  knock  them  on  the  head.  Our  warriors  have  not 
beaver  enough  to  pay  for  all  those  arms  that  they  have  taken,  and  our  old 
men  are  not  afraid  of  the  war.    This  belt  preserves  my  word& 

**  We  carried  the  English  into  our  lakes,  to  trade  there  with  the  Utawawas 
and  Quatoghies,  ||  as  the  Adirondaks  brought  the  French  to  our  castles,  to 
carry  on  a  trade,  which  the  English  say  is  theirs.  We  are  bom  free.  We 
neither  depend  on  Yonnondio  nor  CorUar,  If  We  may  go  where  we  please, 
and  carry  with  us  whom  we  please,  and  buy  and  sell  what  we  please.  If 
your  allies  be  your  slaves,  use  them  as  such,  command  them  to  receive  no 
other  but  your  people.    This  belt  preserves  my  words. 

^  We  knock  the  Twightwies  and  Cbictaghicks  on  the  head,  because  they 
had  cut  down  the  trees  of  peace,  which  were  the  limits  of  our  country. 
They  have  hunted  beaver  on  our  lands.  They  have  acted  contrary  to  the 
customs  of  all  Indians,  for  they  left  none  of  the  beavers  alive,  they  killed  both 
male  and  female.  They  brought  the  Satanas  into  their  country,  to  take  part 
with  them,  after  they  had  concerted  ill  designs  against  us.    We  have  done 

f 

*  **  Grangrtila,  qui  pendant  tout  le  descoon  avoit  eu  lea  yeuz  fixament  attachez  sor  le  boat 
tfe  ta  pipe,  je  leve,  el  soit  par  une  civility  bisarrc,  ou  pour  se  donner  sans  fa9on  le  terns 
de  mediler  sa  r^ponse  il  fait  cinc[  ou  six  lours  dans  n6lre  cercle  compost  de  sauvages  et  de 
fVan9ois.  Kevenu  en  sa  place  il  resta  dehout  devant  le  g^^raJ  assis  dans  un  bon  fauteOiii 
et  le  regarant  il  lui  dit."    LahontoMf  (i.  61,  62.)  who  was  one  of  those  present 

t  Tm  name  they  gave  the  governors  of  Canada.    Spelt  in  LahmUan^  Otuumtio. 

i  The  name  they  gave  Mr.  Le  Maine,  which  signified  a  partridge. 

i  Iwikiies,  Coldeif.  I  Chictaghicks,  CoUm. 

■  1  The  name  they  gave  the  govemon  of  New  York. 
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leas  than  either  the  English  or  French,  that  hare  usurped  the  lands  of  so  many 
Indian  nations,  and  chued  them  from  their  own  country.  This  belt  preserves 
my  words. 

'^Hdor^  Yofwwndio;  what  I  say  is  the  vmce  of  all  the  Five  Nations.  Hoar 
what  they  answer.  Open  your  ears  to  what  they  speak.  The  Senecas, 
Cayugas,  Onondagas,  Oneidas  and  Mcjrawks  say,  that  when  they  buried  the 
hatchet  at  Cadarackui,  in  the  present;  of  your  predecessor,  in  the  nuddle  of 
the  fort,  they  planted  the  tree  of  peam  in  the  same  place ;  to  be  there  care- 
Ihlly  preserved :  that,  in  the  place  of  A  retreat  for  soldiers,  that  fort  mi  j^t  be 
a  rendezvous  for  merchants :  that,  if  place  of  arms  and  ammuniticm  <m  war, 
beavers  and  merchandise  should  on  ^  enter  tiiere. 

**  Ubotj  Yonnondio ;  take  care  for  tlie  future,  that  so  great  a  number  of  sol- 
diers as  appear  there  do  not  choke  the  tree  of  peace  planted  in  so  small  a 
Ibrt  It  will  be  a  great  lotm,  i(  after  it  had  so  easily  taken  root,  you  should 
«top  its  growth,  and  prevent  its  coveiiBg  your  country  and  ours  with  its 
branches.  I  assure  vou,  in  the  name  of  me  Five  Nations,  that  our  wairioiB 
shall  dance  to  the  calumet  of  peace  under  its  leaves ;  and  shall  remain  quiet 
on  their  mats,  and  shall  never  dig  up  the  hatchet,  till  their  brother  Ytmnondio 
or  CorUar  shall,  either  jointly  or  separately,  endoavor  to  attack  the  country 
which  the  Great  Spirit  has  given  to  our  anceston.  This  foek  preserves  my 
wordfl^  and  this  other,  the  authon^  which  the  Five  Nations  have  given  me." 

Then,  addressing  hunself  to  the  interpreter,  be  said,  ^Take  ccNirage,  you 
have  spirit,  speak,  enilain  my  words,  fi>rget  nothing,  tell  all  that  your  brethren 
and  friends  say  to  Yonnondw,  your  governor,  by  the  mouth  of  Qrangula,  wiw 
loves  you,  and  desires  you  te  accept  of  this  present  of  beaver,  and  take  part 
with  me  in  my  feast,  to  which  I  invito  you.  This  present  of  beaver  is  sent 
to  YanMmdio,  on  the  part  of  the  Five  Nations." 

De  la  B€tm  was  struck  with  surprise  at  the  wisdom  of  this  chie^  and  equal 
chagrin  at  the  plain  refutation  of  his  own.  He  immediately  returned  to 
Montreal,  and  thus  ^oished  this  inglorious  ezpedidon  of  the  Inrench  against 
the  Five  Nations. 

Chvngula  was  at  this  time  a  very  old  man,  and  from  this  valuable  speech 
we  became  acquainted  with  him;  a  veiy  Aeitor  of  his  nation,  whose  powers 
of  mind  would  not  suffer  in  comparison  with  those  of  a  Roman,  or*a  more 
modem  senator.  He  treated  the  French  with  great  civili^,  and  feasted  then 
with  the  best  his  country  would  affinrd,  on  thehr  departure.  We  next  proceed 
to  notice 

BLACK-KETTLE,  whom  the  French  called  Li.  CHAunisRS  Noiac.  A 
war  with  France,  in  1690,  brought  this  chief  upon  the  records  of  history.  In 
the  summer  of  that  year,  Mi^or  SehnfUr^  of  Albeay,  with  a  company  of  Mo- 
hawks, fell  upon  the  French  settlements  at  the  north  end  of  Lake  Champlain. 
Jh  CalliereBj  governor  of  Montreal,  hastily  collected  about  800  men,  and 
opposed  them,  but,  notwithstanding  his  force  was  vastly  superior,  yet  th^ 
were  repulsed  with  great  loss.  Alx>ut  300  of  the  enemy  were  killed  in  this 
eiqpedition.  The  French  now  took  every  measure  in  their  power  to  retaliate. 
They  sent  presents  to  many  tribes  of  Indians,  to  engage  them  in  their  cause, 
and  in  the  following  winter  a  party  of  about  300  men,  under  an  accomplished 
young  gentleman,  marched  to  attack  the  confederate  Indian  nations  at  Niag- 
ara. Tneur  march  was  lonj^,  and  rendered  almost  insupportable;  being 
obliged  to  carry  their  provisions  on  their  backs  through  deep  snow.  Black" 
kettle  met  them  with  about  80  men,  and  maintained  an  unequal  fight  until 
bis  men  were  nearly  all  cut  off;  but  it  was  more  fatal  to  the  French,  who,  fiu 
from  home,  had  no  means  of  recruiting.  BUuk-hetUe,  in  his  turn,  carried  the 
war  into  Canada  durinc  the  whole  summer  following,  with  immense  loss  and 
damage  to  the  Frencn  inhabitants.  The  governor  was  so  enraged  at  his 
successes,  that  he  caused  a  prisoner,  which  had  been  taken  fix>m  the  Five 
Nations,  to  be  burnt  alive.  This  captive  vrithstood  the  tortures  with  as  much 
firmness  as  his  enemies  showed  cruelty.  He  sung  his  achievoments  while 
they  broiled  his  feet,  burnt  his  hands  with  red  hot  irons,  cut  and  wrung  off 
Ids  joints,  and  pulled  out  the  sinews.  To  close  the  horrid  scene,  his  scalp 
was  torn  of^  and  red  hot  sand  poured  upon  his  head. 

But  this  was  a  day  in  which  that  people  were  aUe  to  contend  successAiUy 
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against  even  European  enemies.  They  had,  in  IGDl,  laid  a  plan  to  prerent 
the  French  from  extending  their  settlements  westward,  for  surprising  those 
already  formed,  and  for  intercepting  the  western  Indians  as  they  brought 
down  their  peltries  to  them. 

Two  arnues,  of  350  men  each,  were  to  march  out  on  this  business  about 
November ;  the  first  were  to  attack  the  fort  at  the  ^alls  of  St  Louis,  and  the 
other  to  proceed  by  way  of  Lake  Champlain  against  the  settlementai  Before 
they  set  out,  two  Indian  women,  who  had  been  captives  among  them,  made 
then*  escape,  and  gave  notice  of  their  objecL  This,  in  a  great  measure,  de- 
feated the  enterprise.  Governor  De  CaUiats  raised  troops,  and  strengthened 
every  place  he  was  able.  The  first  party  was  discovered  as  they  approached 
St.  Louis,  who,  after  skirmishing  some  time  with  the  parties  detached  agunst 
them,  retired  without  gaining  any  material  advantage.  The  second  did  litde 
more,  and  retired,  after  destroying  some  houses,  and  carrying  with  them  some 
prisoners. 

About  the  end  of  November,  34  Mohawks  surprised  some  of  the  French 
Indians  of  St  Louis,  who  were  carelessly  hunting  about  Mount  Chamb^, 
killing  4  and  capturine  6  others.  Some  escaped,  and  informed  their  fhenda 
of  what  had  happened,  and  a  company  inmiediatelv  went  in  pursuit  They 
overtook  them  near  Lake  Champlam,  and  a  hard  fight  folioweo.  The  Catho- 
lic Indians  rushed  upon  them  with  great  fury,  tomahawk  in  hand,  and  although 
the  Mohawks  had  taken  post  behind  rocks,  they  were  routed,  6  beinf  kiileid, 
and  ^ye  taken.    They  also  liberated  all  theur  fiiends  taken  at  Mount  Cnambly. 

In  the  bej^nning  of  February,  1692,  De  CaUieres  ordered  M.  De  Orviiliem 
to  march,  with  3(^  men,  into  the  peninsula,  which  terminates  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Ottoway  and  St  Lawrence  Rivers,  to  surprise  a  company  of 
Irocjuois  he  had  been  informed  was  there.  It  was  their  hunting-ground 
during  the  winter,  and  the  pretext  for  attacking  them  was,  tfiat  they  were  now 
there  to  surprise  the  settlements,  and  intercept  such  as  passed  up  and  down 
said  rivers.  While  on  his  march,  De  OrviUiers  met  with  an  accident  which 
obhsed  him  to  return  to  Montreal,  and  the  command  devolved  upon  Captain 
De  oeaucowt  This  officer  marched  to  Isle  Tonihata,  not  far  from  Cataro- 
couy  or  Katarokkui,  where  he  surprised  50  Senecas  in  their  cabins,  killed  24^ 
and.  took  6  of  them  prisoners. 

Enough  had  passed  before  this  to  arouse  the  spirit  of  vengeance  in  the 
great  chief  of  Onondaga,  BladirketUe ;  but  this  last  act  could  not  be  passed 
without,  at  least,  an  attempt  at  retaliation.  About  100  Senecas  were  near 
the  Sault  de  la  Chaudiere,  on  Ottowav  River,  at  this  time,  and  Bladt-keUU 
soon  after  joined  them  with  a  band  of  nis  Onondagos ;  and  they  immediately 
put  themselves  into  an  attitude  for  intercepting  their  enemies. 

Governor  De  CaUieres  had  supposed  that  by  the  afbk  at  Tonihata,  the  Iroquois 
were  sufficiently  humbled  for  the  present,  and  that  they  were  not  to  be  re- 
garded as  capjable  of  any  considerable  undertaking ;  but  he  soon  discovered 
Uie  error  of  his  judgment ;  for  60  friendly  Indians,  having  arrived  at  Montreal 
to  trade,  reported  mat  the  wav  was  clear,  but  requested  a  guard  when  they 
returned.  This  was  granted  them.  &  Michel  volunteered  upon  this  service, 
and  put  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  De  la  Gemxraift,  30  men.  He  had  for 
his  two  ensigns,  M.  Lt  JVemiere,  oldest  son  of  the  Sieur  HerUlt  and  his  broth- 
er. Having  arrived  at  a  place  called  the  Long  FaUs,  on  Ottoway  River, 
some  marched  upon  the  side  of  the  river,  while  others  endeavored  to  efiect 
the  passage  of  the  fidls  in  the  boats.  *  They  had  no  sooner  entered  upon  this 
busmess,  when  the  warriors  of  Black-kMe,  from  an  ambush,  fired  upon  them, 
put  the  60  Indians  to  flight,  killing  and  wounding  many  of  the  French.  They 
then  rushed  upon  them  with  such  fiu*ythat  little  time  was  allowed  for  resist- 
ance, and  they  fled  to  their  boats  for  safety ;  but  in  their  hurry  they  over- 
turned them,  and  many  were  made  prisoners.  Among  these  were  &  Mehd 
and  the  two  HerteU.  La  Gemeraye  and  a  few  soldiers  only  escaped.*  Blatk' 
iettU^s  force  on  this  occasion  was  computed  at  140  men. 

Some  time  now  passed  without  hearing  from  Black-ketUe,  but  on  15  JulVi 
1692,  he  fell  upon  the  Island  of  Montreal,  as  has  already  been  recorded. 

«  CoUeH  tays;  (L 134,)  that  but  four  escaped  in  all. 
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Parties  of  soldiers  collected  and  went  in  pursuit,  overtook  the  rear  of  the 
ludians,  killed  10  men,  and  retook  many  prisoners. 

Some  days  after  this,  as  the  Sieur  De  Liuienan  was  passing  near  the  Isles 
of  Richelieu,  Black-kettle  fell  upon  his  party.  Killed  him,  and  put  his  men  to 
flight  We  hear  nothing  more  of  great  moment  of  this  &mous  chie^  until 
the  year  16^,  in  which  he  was  treacherously  murdered.  He  appears  at  this 
period  to  have  concluded  upon  making  peace  with  the  French,  and  messen- 

gers  had  been  despatched  to  Quebec  imon  that  design.  In  the  mean  time 
e  was  hunting  In  the  neighborhood  of  Catarocouy,  where  the  French  had 
a  garrison,  which  was  then  commanded  by  Captain  Gemerorye,  beibre  men- 
tioned«  to  whom  he  ^ve  notice  that  negotiations  were  on  toot  Notwith- 
standing, 34  Algonqums,  in  the  French  uterest,  were  suffered  to  go  and 
surprise  BlaekrkMe  and  his  40  hunters,  who  were  not  &r  from  Catarocouy, 
at  a  place  named  Quince.  They  were  fidlen  upon  at  a  time  when  they 
thoc^t  not  of  an  enemy,  and  about  half  of  them  were  slain,  among  whom 
was  iladi-kMe ;  his  wife  and  many  others  were  taken  prisoners.  * 

Adario,  KozfDiARONK,  Sastaretsi,  and  The  Rat,  were  names  of  a  chief  of 
great  renown  among  the  Hurons.  Tlie  tribe  to  which  he  ori^ally  belonged 
was  called  the  Dinondadies  or  Tionnontat^  His  character,  as  drawn  by 
Charkvoix,  is  as  follows :  **  A  man  of  a  great  mind,  the  bravest  of  the  brave, 
and  possessinff  altogether  the  best  qualities  of  any  known  to  the  French  in 
Canada."    Of  what  we  are  about  to  relate  concerning  him,  we  have  already 

S'ven  a  sketch,  which  being  defective  in  some  of  the  main  particulars,  it  was 
ought  best  to  add  another  version  of  it  in  this  place. 

It  was  with  no  small  difficulty  that  the  French  had  encaged  him  in  their 
cause.  While  on  a  visit  to  the  governor,  in  1688,  he  had  passed  his  word 
that  he  would  make  war  on  his  detested  enemies,  the  Iroquois,  and  soon 
after  departed  for  Michilimakinak,  with  a  chosen  band  of  his  Hurons,  resolv- 
ed to  distinguish  himself  by  some  signal  exploit.  In  his  way  he  passed  by 
Catarocouy.  At  this  place,  he  learned,  to  his  surprise,  that  a  negotiation 
was  already  on  foot  between  the  French  and  Iroouois,  and  was  at  me  same 
time  informed  by  the  officer  in  command  there,  that  he  would  infinitely  dis- 
oblige M.  De  DenonmUef  if  he  should  commit  the  least  hostility  upon  any  of 
the  Iroquois,  who  was  immediately  to  receive  their  ambassadors  at  Montreal, 
together  with  hostages  fi-om  all  the  cantons. 

Kondiaronk  concealed  his  surprise,  and  although  now  convinced  that  the 
French  would  sacrifice  him  and  his  allies,  yet  ne  made  no  complaint,  and 
left  the  place  as  though  to  return  to  his  own  country.  But  he  had  no  sooner 
conceived  the  design  of  intercepting  the  Iroouois  ambassadors  and  hostages, 
than  he  set  out  upon  it  Having  placed  nis  men  in  ambush  at  Famine 
Creek,  he  had  waited  but  few  days  when  they  arrived.  As  they  were 
descending  the  creek  in  their  canoes,  .^(iarib'ff- warriors  fired  upon  them, 
killed  several,  and  took  the  rest  prisoners. 

The  celebrated  DsKAmsoRA,  or,  as  the  French  called  him,  TegamsorenSf 
of  Onondaffo,  was  at  the  head  of  this  embassy,  and  was  among  the  prisoners. 
He  demanc&d  of  Marion  how  it  happened  that  he  could  be  ignorant  that  he 
was  an  ambassador  to  their  common  father,  and  of  his  endeavor  to  bring 
about  a  lasting  peace.  The  subtie  chief  completely  subdued  his  irritable 
and  indignant  pcuBsions,  by  expressing  far  greater  surprise  than  Dekanisora 
himself;  protesting  that  the  French  were  the  whole  cause  of  what  had 
happened,  for  that  they  had  sent  him  to  surprise  his  party,  and  had  assured 
him  that  he  could  do  it  with  ease,  as  their  numbers  were  small ;  and,  to  drive 
suspicions  from  the  mind  of  Dekanisora  and  his  people,  set  them  all  at 
liberty,  but  one,  who  was  to  supply  the  place  of  one  of  the  Hurons  that  was 
killed.    At  parting,  Adario  spoke  to  them  as  follows : — 

<*  Go,  my  brethren,  I  untie  your  bonds,  and  send  you  home  again,  though 
our  nations  be  at  war.  The  French  governor  has  made  me  commit  so  black 
an  action,  that  I  shall  never  be  easy  c3ler  it,  till  the  Five  Nations  have  taken 
full  revenge." 

Some  report  that,  after  capturing  Dekamwroy  Adario  returned  to  Kadarak- 

*  This  if  according  to  the  text  of  Charlevoix. 
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kui,  or  GotarocoHy,  and  tbat,  being  aaked  by  the  French  from  whence  be 
came,  said,  **  IVom  prtoenting  peaceJ^  *  l*hey  did  not  at  first  comprebend  his 
meaning,  but  soon  after,  one  of  his  prisoners,  that  escaped,  gave  them  the 
liistory  of  the  afikir. 

But  for  what  followed,  the  character  of  Moono  would  stand  well  among 
warriors.  He  sacrificed  his  only  prisoner,  which  completed  this  act  of  tbe 
^edy ;  and  it  seemed  necessary  to  carry  out  his  deep-laid  stratagem, 
liat  the  Iroquois  should  have  no  chance  to  believe  the  French  innocent 
of  the  blood  at  the  River  Famine,  which  they  had  used  great  endeavors  to 
eflfect,  by  sending  emissaries  among  them,  Mario  went  with  his  prisoner 
immediately  to  Michilimakinak,  ana  delivered  him  to  BL  De  2a  Durantayey 
the  commander  of  that  post,  who  as  jet  bad  had  no  knowledge  of  any  nego- 
tiation between  the  Ir<>quois  and  his  superiors.  Whereupon  he  forthwith 
caused  the  poor  prisoner  to  be  put  to  death.  The  news  of  this  affiur,  the 
cunnine  chief  caused  to  be  made  known  among  the  cantons,  by  an  old 
eaptive  he  had  held  a  long  time  in  bondage  at  his  village,  whom  he  now  set 
at  liberty  for  this  purpose. 

The  catastrophes  that  befell  the  French  not  long  after,  and  the  sufilering 
thev  endured,  are  almost  without  a  parallel  f 

About  1200  of  the  chief  warriors  of  the  Five  Nations  landed  upon  the 
Island  of  Montreal,  25  August,  1689,  while  the  French  were  in  perfect«ecu- 
lity,  burnt  their  houses,  sacked  their  plantations,  and  slew  a  vast  number  of 
the  inhabitants.  The  Enclish  accounts  say  a  thousand  persons  perished, 
tmt  this  number  was  no  doubt  far  greater  than  the  truth.  In  October  fol- 
lowing they  attacked  the  island  again  with  nearly  equal  success.  These 
horrid  disasters  threw  the  whole  countrv  into  the  utmost  consternation,  in 
which  the  fort  at  Lake  Ontario  was  abandoned  by  the  rarisoo,  and  as  soon 
possessed  by  the  Indians.  Here,  among  other  thmgs  of  ^reat  value  to  them, 
28  barrels  of  gunpowder  fell  into  their  hands.  Nothing  now  saved  the 
French  from  an  entire  extermination  but  the  ignorance  of  their  enemies  in 
the  art  of  attacking  fortified  places. 

Mario  finally  died  at  peace  with  the  JPrench,  and  almost  in  the  act  of  con- 
cluding it  He  had  accompanied  the  beads  of  several  tribes  to  Montreal,  in 
1701,  to  hold  a  treaty,  and,  on  the  1  August,  (that  being  tlie  first  day  of  public 
councils,)  Adario  found  himself  seized  by  sickness.  Every  thing  was  done 
to  relieve  him,  ("  as  the  governor  generaj,"  says  Charlevoix,  "rested  his  prin- 
cipal hope  of  success  in  the  treaty,  upon  him,**)  but  without  avail ;  bein^ 
carried  to  lHotel  Dieu,  he  died  at  two  o'clock  on  the  following  night  At 
his  funeral  %  the  greatest  display  was  made,  and  nothing  was  omitted  which 
could  inspire  the  Indians  present  with  a  conviction  of  the  great  respeet  in 
which  he  was  held.    On  nis  tomb-stone  were  engraved  these  words, 

*  *'  11  r^p<miU  mNivenoU  dt  Uur  la  paix  ;  et  qu*il  ctfo(Ua,  nous  verrons  comment  Ononthio 
M  Urera  defitttt  c^cdre." 

t  Fewr  would  wish  to  read,  in  Eagtish,  the  enielllet  at  the  sacking  of  Montreal:  the  ae- 
e»imtofthem,weaeree  with  Dr.  Houixs,  "  ii  too  horrid  to  traaslate/' — "  lU  trotenertnt 
Umt  U  mond  tndornUf  et  Us  eommeneertnt  fHtr  massaerer  tow  let  hommes  ;  enstaU  ils  mireat 
k/eu  aux  maisons.    Par-lit  tout  ceux,  qm  y  itoient  ruUSf  tomberent  entre  mams  de  ces  tau- 

neSf  et  essuyerent  tout  ce  que  lajwreur  peui  inspirer  &  des  barbarts.  lis  la  pousserent  mime 
*s  exeis,  aont  onne  les  avoit  pat  encore  eru  capablet,  lit  ouvrirent  le  seat  des  f emmet 
enceintes f  pour  en  arracher  le  fruit,  m^ellet  portoient,  ilt  mireni  det  enfant  tout  vivant  h  la 
hvelitf  eteoniraigmrentUtmeret  de  let  tourner  pour  let /aire  rdtir,  Mt  inoenlerent  quantity 
fiautret  tug^aUcet  inouitf  et  200  pertonnet  de  tout  Age  et  de  tout  tcxe  perirent  ainti  en  moins 
ttune  heure  dant  let  plut  affreux  tourment.  Cela  faitf  Vennend  t^aprocha  jutqu'h  une  Hu^  de 
la  vUlef/aitanl  par  tout  let  mhnet  ravagety  et  exer^nt  let  mknet  cruatdet,  et  quand  Ut  Jwrent 
latdeeet  horreurt;  ilt  Arent  200  pritonmert.  qu*Ut  emmenerent  dant  Uur  villaget,  oii  Ut 
letbHUerent" 

X  "he  lendemaifl  on  fit  ses  funerailles,  qui eurent  quelque eboie  de  magnifique  et  de  sin- 
gulier.  M.  de  St.  Ourt,  premier  capilaine,  marcboit  d'abord  i  la  t^  de  GO  soldau  sous  les 
armes.  Seize  ffu^rriers  Hurons,  vStus  de  longues  robes  de  castor,  le  visage  pciot  en  ootr, 
et  le  fusil  sous  fe  bras,  suivoient,  marcfaant  guatre  4  quatre.  Le  clerg6  venoit  apr^s,  et  six 
chefs  de  guerre  portoient  le  cercueil,  qui  i^toit  couvert  d'uu  poCle  sem^  de  flcurs,  sur  lequel 
il  y  avoit  un  chapeau  avec  un  plumet,  un  haussc-col  et  une  ep^.  Les  freres  et  les  cnfans 
jAu  d^fimt  etoient  derriere,  acrompagii^s  de  tous  les  chefs  des  nations,  et  M.  de  VaudreuUt 
goiiveraeur  de  la  ville,  qui  mcuoit  madame  de  Clua^ngny,  (ermoil  la  marche.^' 
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«CY  GIT  LE  RAT,  CHEF  HURON." 

Which  in  EngUah  is,  ^  Hers  Ues  ike  BtO,  Clatf  of  tte  Hurofu."  The  enconii* 
urns  passed  by  the  French  upon  him  that  was  once  their  most  dreaded 
enemy,  are  onl^  equalled  by  those  of  their  countrymen,  FonteneUe  and  La- 
iorpe,  upontheu:  favorite  cfaaractersi 

His  body  uras  a  short  time  exposed  before  it  was  interred,  dressed  in  the 
imiibrm  of  «n  officer,  with  his  arms  by  his  side,  because  he  ranked  as  « 
captain,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in  the  French  service. 

The  intercourse  of  Dekamicnu  with  the  French  and  English  wa^  long,  and 
from  the  fibot  iM  was  able,  for  much  of  die  time  during  their  wars,  to  be  on 
good  terms  v^th  both  nations,  we  are  to  suppose  that  he  possessed  some 
akiU  in  the  arts  of  duplicity.  He  is  first  mentioned  by  Gtarieooix  in  1682, 
at  which  time  he,  with  four  other  ambassadors,  visited  Montreal  upon  a 
peace  expedition.  He  was  suspected  of  insincerity  by  the  French,  and  no 
reliance  appears  to  have  been  put  upon  his  pretensioDS.  Twelve  years  after, 
CMen  saw  him,  and  thuB  speaks  of  him :  *^Decaneaora  had  for  many  years 
Uie  greatest  reputation  among  the  Five  Nations  for  q>eakine,  and  was  gener- 
ally employed  as  their  speaker,  in  their  negotiations  with  both  French  and 
English :  he  was  grown  old  when  I  saw  him,  and  heard  him  speak ;  he  had 
a  great  fluency  in  spealdng,  and  a  graceful  elocution,  that  would  have  pleased 
m  any  part  of  the  world.  His  person  was  tall  and  well  made,  and  his  features^ 
to  my  tDJnfcing,  resembled  much  the  bustos  of  Cicero" * 

If  he  were  an  old  sachem  in  1694,  he  must  have  been  very  old  in  1736,  for 
in  this  year  he  was  at  Albany  with  six  other  ambassadors,  where,  on  the  14 
September,  they  executed  an  agreement  with  the  English ;  the  conditions  of 
which  were  that  they  should  surrender  all  their  huntinff-grounds  into  the 
hands  of  Coorafchoo,  as  they  called  the  King  of  Ebigland,  *<  to  be  protected 
and  defended  by  his  said  majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors,  to  and  for  the 
USB  of  us,  our  heirs,  and  die  said  three  Nations.''  These  had  before  been 
enumerated,  as  follows:  *^ Kanakarighton  and  J^umintiaromte,  SiirifExs 
sachems ;  Ottsoghhnte^  LMcamtoree  and  AmjeuercH,  Catouoe  sachems ;  i2ac{y- 
Qkadm-odon  and  Sadsifnenaa^dMy  Onoiidaoo  sachems."  f 

Cluuieooix  was  unable  to  ascertain  the  time  of  Dekam9ora*8  death,  althoucfa 
he  learned  that  it  happened  at  the  FaUs  of  St.  Louis.  Under  date  1693,  he 
•peaks  in  high  terms  of  him,  Oureouhari  and  GarahnMi^  Iroquois  Christians, 
whom  Ddumimnu  had  employed  secretly  to  bring  about  a  peace  with  that 
nation ;  but  knew  not,  as  to  his  Christianity,  he  said,  at  that  time ;  but  was 
certain  that  he  had  professed  it    He  probably  died  about  1730. 

We  will  go  a  litde  back  in  this  place,  to  notice  a  chief  of  the  Adirondak% 
of  whom  the  most  extraordinary  stories  are  told ;  even  those  of /ad(;-<^-rian<- 
hJler  are  but  litde  more  incredible.  And  even  though  Father  Ckmevoix 
was  familiar  with  them,  yet  he  deemed  them  as  fiction,  it  will  be  imagined, 
from  his  not  rebting  them  in  his  minute  history.  The  name  of  PEISKARET 
was,  for  sundry  yean  previous  to  1646,  terrible  to  the  enemies  of  the  Adiron- 
daks.  This  nation,  when  Canada  was  settled  by  the  French,  in  1603,  resided 
about  300  miles  to  the  westward  of  Three  Rivers.  How  long  they  had  been 
at  war  with  the  Iroquois  at  this  time,  is  not  mentioned,  but  it  was  continued 
until  the  death  of  Peiskaret  in  1646,  though  with  interruption  and  various 
success;  but  with  this  chief  perished  all  opposition,  and  the  Adirondaks 
figured  no  more  as  a  nation. 

As  we  have  put  the  reader  upon  his  guard,  about  receiving  the  huge  stories 
about  Peiskaret  with  too  much  confidence,  it  will  be  expected  at  our  bands, 
perhaps,  that  we  ^ve  a  sample  of  them,  as  it  may  be  said,  ^  possibly  they 
are  true."  We  nught  have  done  this  without  thus  premising,  as  others  have 
done,  upon  the  authority  of  Colden,  (an  author  of  small  value,  comparatively 
speaking.)    His  relation  proceeds : — 

^  An  Indian  named  PMaret  was  at  this  time  t  one  of  the  captains  of 

•  Hist.  Fivi  Natiows,  i.  166. 

i  Goveroor  TViomas  Pownalf  Administration  of  (be  Bridah  Coloiues,  i.  238, 239. 
I  He  mentions  do  particular  time,  but  that  of  the  settlement  of  Canada,  in  1603}  bat 
toss  during  the  war  of  which  we  have  spoken  mwt  be  undersiood. 
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grealest  fame  amonff  the  AdiroDdacks;  this  bold  mao^  ^th  ibar  otber  eap- 
tains,  set  out  for  'Jnrois  Rivieres  in  one  canoe,  each  of  them  bong  pro- 
Tided  Mfith  three  muakett,  wliich  they  loaded  with  two  bulleta  apiece,  joiued 
with  a  small  chain  ten  inches  lonr.  They  met  with  five  canoes  in  Sorel 
River,  each  having  10  men  of  the  rive  Nations  on  board.  Pitkard  and  his 
captains,  as  sooa  as  those  of  the  Five  Nations  drew  near,  pretended  to  gire 
themselves  up  for  lost,  and  sung  their  death-song,  then  suddenly  fired  upon 
the  canoes,  which  they  repeated  with  the  arms  that  lay  ready  loaded,  and 
tore  those  birch  vessels  betwixt  wind  and  water.*  The  men  of  the  Fire 
Nations  were  so  surprised,  that  they  tumbled  out  of  their  canoes,  and  cave 
Piikard  and  his  companions  the  opportunity  of  knocking  as  many  of  them 
on  the  head  as  they  pleased,  and  saving  the  others,  to  teed  their  reveo^, 
which  they  did  by  buniing  them  alive  with  the  most  cruel  torments.  This, 
however,  was  so  fiur  from  (glutting  Pukare^s  revenge,  that  it  seemed  rather  to 
give  a  keener  edge  to  it ;  lor  he  soon  alter  und^took  another  enterpriee,  in 
which  none  of  his  countrymen  durst  accompany  him.  He  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  country  of  the  Five  Nations,  and  set  out  about  the  time  the  snow  be- 
ffUi  to  melt,  Mfith  the  precaution  of  putting  the  hinder  part  of  his  snow-^oes 
torward,  that  if  any  should  happen  upon  his  footsteps,  they  might  think  he  was 
sone  the  contrary  way ;  and  for  ftirther  security,  went  along  the  ridges  and 
nix h  grounds,  where  the  snow  was  melted,  that  his  track  might  be  otten  ioet 
When  he  came  near  one  of  the  villaffes  of  the  Five  Nations,  he  hid  himself 
till  night,  and  then  entered  a  cabin,  while  every  bc»dy  was  fiist  esleep  murdered 
the  whole  family,  and  carried  their  scalps  into  his  lurking-place.  Tne  next  day 
the  people  of  the  village  searched  for  the  murderer  in  vain.  The  following 
night  he  murdered  all  he  found  in  another  cabin.  The  inhabitants  next  day 
searched  likewise  in  vain  for  the  murderer:  but  the  third  night  a  watch  was 
kept  in  every  house.  Pisftaref,  in  the  night,  bundled  up  the  scalps  he  bad 
taken  the  two  former  nights,  to  carry,  as  the  proof  of  nis  victory,  and  then 
stole  privately  fix>m  house  to  house,  till  at  last  he  found  an  Indian  nodding, 
who  was  upon  the  watch  in  one  of  the  houses :  he  knocked  this  man  on  tho 
head ;  but  as  this  alarmed  the  rest,  he  was  forced  imme^tely  to  fly.  He  wu, 
however,  under  no  great  concern  fix>m  the  pursuit,  bemg  more  swift  of  foot 
than  any  Indian  then  living.  He  let  his  pursuers  come  near  him  fit>m  time 
to  time,  and  then  would  dart  fi^m  them.  This  he  did  with  design  to  tire  them 
out,  with  the  hopes  of  overtaking  him.  As  it  began  to  grow  dark,  he  hid  him- 
self and  his  pursuers  stopped  to  rest  They  not  being  apprehensive  of  any 
danger  firom  a  single  man,  soon  fell  asleep ;  and  the  bold  jPMaret  observing 
this,  knocked  them  all  on  the  head,  and  carried  away  their  scalps  with  the 
rest  Such  stories  as  these,"  continues  Coldtfif  <*are  told  among  the  Indian^ 
as  extraordinary  instances  of  the  courage  and  conduct  of  their  captains.'' 

Belore  this,  as  we  apprehend,  though  related  afterwards  by  this  author, 
were  the  great  expeditions  of  the  Iroquois  a^nst  the  Adirondaks.  Tbe 
French  took  part  with  the  latter  firom  the  beginning,  and  when  Champlai^ 
visited  the  country,  he  joined  a  party  of  tlieni,  and  went  against  the  Iroquois, 
and,  with  the  aid  of  his  fire-arms,  overcame  them  in  a  battle  near  Lake  Cor- 
lar,  which  was  henceforth  called  Lake  Champlain.  Two  hundred  Iroquois 
were  in  Uiis  fight,  and  the  French  kept  themselves  concealed,  until  it  b^an, 
then  rushed  forward,  and  immediately  put  the  Iroquois  to  flight.  This  was 
the  first  time  they  had  seen  the  efiects  of  guns.    This  afifair  was  in  1611. 

Finally,  the  Iroquois,  having  grown  conscious  of  their  strength,  felt  coo- 
fident  that,  ii*  they  could  prevent  the  French  from  asBisring  them,  they  could 
withstand  them.  Therelbre,  they  pretended  to  be  well  affected  towards 
their  religion,  and  requested  that  miasioiuu^es  should  be  sent  among  tbem- 
This  was  done  without  delay.  Their  real  object  was  soon  apparent;  for 
they  treated  the  Jesuit  missionaries  only  as  hostages,  and  this  was  the  means . 
of  making  them  stand  neutral  while  they  carried  on  their  war  with  tbe  Adi- 
rondaks and  Quatoghies  or  Hurons,  whom  tliey  soon  after  defeated  ''in  & 
dreadful  battle  fought  within  two  leagues  of  Quebeck." 

This  expedition  turned  out  so  much  to  tlieir  advantage,  **  the  Five  Nations 

*  Tbe  aulbor  of  AtdiaH  ToUm  bas  copied  tbii  closely,  bat  gives  no  ciediL  TttUi^ 
36,  6lc, 
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gave  out,  that  they  intended  next  winter  *  to  vimt  the  governor  of  Canada 
these  TiBita  are  alwavs  made  with  much  show.  Under  thia  pretence  they 
Slithered  together  1000  or  1200  men.  Their  outscouta  met  with  Piskard  near 
Micoiet  River,  and  atiU  pretending  a  friendly  viait  to  the  governor  of  Canada, 
as  their  only  design,  he  told  them,  that  the  Adlrondacks  were  divided  into 
two  bodies,  one  of  which  hunted  on  the  north  aide  of  St.  Lawrence  River  at 
Wabmake,  three  leagues  above  Trois  Rivieres,  and  the  other  at  Nicolet  As 
soon  as  they  had  sained  this  information,  they  killed  him,  and  returned 
with  his  head  to  the  army.  The  Five  Nations  divided  likewise  into  tvro 
bodies :  they  surprised  the  Adlrondacks,  in  both  places,  and  in  both  cut  them 
in  pieces." 

This  account  is  more  circumstanttsl  than  that  given  by  Cftorleooix,  but,  aa 
we  have  seen,  would  have  been  without  any  value,  but  for  his  chronology* 
He  states  that,  by  their  previous  conduct,  the  Mohawks  had  reason  to  expect, 
that  all  the  neighboring  nations  would  join  to  oppose  them,  and  that  they 
aent  out  parties  to  observe  what  was  passing  among  them ;  that  one  of  these 
scouts  met  Peiskard  alone,  but  dared  not  attack  him ;  being  persuaded  he 
would  kill  at  least  half  of  them,  as  he  bad  often  done  before.  They  there- 
fore accosted  him  as  a  friend,  while  some  came  up  behind  him,  and  stabbed 
him  to  the  heart 

But  for  the  French,  the  Iroquois  had  now  been  conq>lete  masters  of 
all  the  northern  and  western  regions;  and  some  have  observed,  that  had 
they  known  the  weakness  of  those  white  neighbors,  at  the  time  they  over- 
came the  Algonquins,  near  Quebec,  they  might  eaaily  have  cleared  the 
country  of  them  also. 

We  will  close  this  chapter  with  an  account  of  the  visit  of  five  Iroquois 
chiefs  to  England.  The  English  in  America  had  supposed  thajt  if  they 
could  convince  the  Indian  nations  of  the  power  and  greatness  of  their 
mother  country,  they  should  be  able  to  detach  diem  forever  from  the  in- 
fluence of  the  French*  To  accomplish  this  object,  these  chieft  were  pre- 
vailed upon  to  make  the  voyase.  They  visited  the  court  of  Queen  Anne  in 
the  year  1710.  NonaMf  the  American  hiatorians  seem  to  have  known  the 
names  of  these  chienTor,  if  they  did,  have  not  thought  it  proper  to  transmit 
them.  SmiUh^  in  his  history  of  New  York,  mentions  the  fiict  of  their  bavins 
visited  England,  and  gives  the  speech  which  thev  made  to  the  ^ueen,  and 
says  it  is  preserved  **  ia  Oldmixon,"  perhaps  in  the  2d  edition  of  his  BaiTisH 
Emfirk  in  AMaaiCA,t  as  nothing  of  the  kmd  is  found  in  his  history  of  Eng- 
land, although  he  records  the  circumstance,  and  Ul-natuiedly  enough  too. 
We  think  he  would  hardly  have  done  even  this,  but  for  the  purpose  of  ridi- 
culing the  friends  of  the  queen.  The  following  is  all  that  he  says  of  them  4 
**  Throe  weeks  after  the  battle  of  Sariagossa  was  fousht  by  Genml  Skmhope^ 
whose  victory  made  way  for  the  march  to  Madrid,  the  news  of  the  victory 
was  brought  to  the  queen  by  Colonel  jHarruon,  the  15  September,  O.  S.,  at 
which  time  the  High-church  rabble  were  peldng  General  Stanh/opt^s  proxy, 
and  knocking  down  his  friends  at  the  Westminster  election.  However,  for 
the  successes  in  Spain,  and  for  the  taking  of  Doway,  Bethune  and  Aire,  bv 
the  duke  o£MaHborough  in  Flanders,  there  was  a  thanksgiving-day  appointe<L 
which  the  queen  solemnized  in  St  James's  chapeL  To  have  gone  as  usual 
to  St  Paul's,  and  there  to  have  had  Te  Deum  sung  on  that  occasion,  would 
have  shown  too  much  countenance  to  those  brave  and  victorious  English 
l^nerals,  who  were  fighting  her  battles  abroad,  while  High-church  was  plot- 
ting, and  railing,  and  addressing  against  them  at  home.  The  carryins  of 
fouri  Indian  Casaques  about  in  the  queen's  coaches,  was  all  the  triumph  of 
the  Uarleian  admimstration ;  they  were  called  kings,  and  clothed,  by  the 

•     *  No  one  ean  tell  when  next  winter  was,  thai  is,  what  Tear  it  was  in,  by  any  oonnectioa  in 
Coldet^s  t«zt ;  ho  is  so  exceedingly  loose  with  regard  to  antes  |  but,  aocoraing  to  CharUvoix, 
it  was  in  1646. 
f  The  fifst  edition  {which  I  possess)  was  printed  in  1708. 


t  Hist.  England,  li.  462.    (Fol.  London,  1735.) 
9  He  savs,^,  a  few  lines  onward,  in  bis  asual  random  mode  of  expression,  snpposing  it  all 
the  same,  doabiiets.  as  As  was  onfy  eonaidering  Indiana  !  It  will  be  seen  that  five  was  the  real 
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plftT-faoiiie  taflor,  like  ethtr  kinn  of  the  tiiestie ;  thej*  were  cendiieted  to 
■udieDce  by  Sir  CHoHm  CcUeru;  there  wee  a  speech  made  for  then^aod 
BOthing  omitted  to  do  honor  to  these  fire  monarehfly  whoee  preaenee  did  ao 
much  honor  to  the  new  rainiatry ;  which  the  latter  aeeaoed  to  be  eztreoaeky 
fond  ot^  and  definayed  all  their  ezpenaea  during  their  stay  here.  I^ioy  were 
liie  captains  of  the  four  natiooi^  [Five  NatioBRJj  in  league  with  the  riHgliflii 
at  New  York  and  New  Englana,  and  came  in  person  to  treat  of  matten 
concerning  trade  with  the  IcMtls  commissioners  of  plantatiooa ;  as  alvo  of  an 
enterprise  against  the  French,  and  their  confederate  Indians  in  those  parts." 

Sir  Riduard  SUeU  mentions  these  chieft  in  his  Tatler  of  May  13»  1710^ 
and  Mdimm  makes  them  the  subject  of  a  number  of  the  Spectator  the 
■ext  year,  at  a  suggestion  of  Dean  Swi/t*  Neither  of  these  papenv  how- 
ever, contain  many  focts  respecting  tfaieok  in  the  formeif  it  m  mentioDed 
that  one  of  them  was  taken  sickf  at  the  house  where  they  were  accommo- 
dated during  their  stay  in  London,  and  they  all  received  great  lundness  and 
attention  from  their  host,  which,  on  thebr  departtire,  was  the  cause  of  their 
honoring  him  with  a  name  of  diistinction ;  which  was  Cadanqntf  and  sig^ 
Bified  *^ihe  drongut  fwi  in  ttor  eamUnf/'  In  speaking  of  their  reaidencei 
Mr.  SUeU  says,  «*  They  were  placed  in  a  handsome  apartment  at  an  uph<^ 
sterns  in  Kinff-street,  Covent-garden."  There  were  fine  portraits  of  each  of 
Ihem  painted  at  the  time,  and  are  stUl  to  be  seen  in  the  British  MuBewn. } 

The  best  and  most  methodical  account  of  these  chiefs  was  published  in 
ib»  great  annual  history  by  Mr.  Bouer^^  and  fiom  which  we  extract  as  follows : 
*<  On  the  19  April  Te  Yee  A*een  Ho  Ga  ProWf  and  Sa  Oti  Yean  Qua  Prah 
Ton,  of  theMaquas;  Elow  Oh  Koamt  and  OhMe  YeOth  TonJ>fh  Frow,j  of 
the  river  8achem,ir  and  the  Ganuoh-hore  sachem,**  four  kings,  or  chidh  or  tfao 
Six  Nations  ft  in  the  West  Indies,  }|  which  lie  between  New  £ng)aBd,and 
New  France,  or  Canada :  who  lately  came  over  wldi  the  West  mdia  fleet, 
and  were  cloathed  and  entertained  at  the  queen's  expense,  had  a  publie 
audience  of  her  majesty  at  the  palace  of  St  Jfamei^  beikig  conducted  tliither 
hi  two  of  her  majesty's  coaches,  by  Sbr  Ckadtt  GoMlj^  master  of  the  cere* 
monies,  and  introduced  by  the  duke  of  ShrtM^vry^  lorachamberloin.  Tliey 
made  a  speech  by  theb  intrepretar,  which  Major  Fidgeon^  who  Wtti  one  of 
the  officers  that  came  with  mem,  read  in  EngKdi  to  her  maiesty)  being  as 
follows : — 

"  Great  Queen^-We  have  undertaken  a  long  and  tedious  voyase,  which 
none  of  our  predecessors  §§  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  undertuLe.  The 
motive  that  Induced  us  was,  that  we  might  see  our  great  queen,  and  relate 
te  her  those  things  we  thouf^ht  absolutely  neoessaiy,  for  tiie  good  of  her,  and 
us,  her  allies,  on  the  other  side  the  great  water.    We  doubt  not  but  our  great 

*  *'l  intended  to  have  written  a  book  on  that  sabject  I  believe  he  {AddUoii^  has  spent  k 
all  in  one  paper,  and  all  the  onder  hints  there  are  mine  UmJ'  SwifVt  Letter  to  Mn,  Jommo% 
^Ud  London,  28  April,  1711. 

t  This  was  probably  the  one  that  died,  of  whom  Ko/m*  in  his  travels  in  America,  i.  210, 
mokes  mention )  though  I  do  not  find  a  record  of  it  in  any  periodical  of  that  day. 

i  Notes  to  the  SpecCatotf  ed.  hi  8  vols.  8vo.    London,  1789. 

I  "  The  Annals  of  Queea  Atm^s  Rei^,  Tear  the  IX.  for  1710/'  18»^19L  This  b  a 
work  containing  a  most  valuable  fund  of  uiformation,  and  is,  with  its  contmuation,  a  lasting 
monument  to  us  learned  publisher >  his  being  dragged  into  the  Dunciad  in  one  of  Popes 
fteaks  notwithstanding. 

|]  We  have  these  names  in  the  Tatler,  spelt  Tee  Tee  Neen  Ho  Ga  Row,  Sa  Oa  Yeath  Am 
Oeth  Ton,  E  Tow  C^  KoatHf  and  Ho  Nee  Yeth  Taw  No  Roto. 


Ciitatinny  ridge 
islands  and  mouth  of  the  Hudson. 

**  Probably  the  chief  of  Canajohara. 

ft  Query.  If,  according  to  Colden  and  others,  the  Tnsearoras  did  not  join  the  Iraqiiois 
until  1712,  and  until  that  time  these  were  called  the  Five  Nations,  how  comes  it  that  ifaey  wete 
known  in  England  by  the  name  of8ix  NatUmi  in  1710  f 

XX  No  one  can  be  misled  by  this  error,  any  more  than  aa  EngfiAnaB  wodd  be  by  h«B( 
told  that  London  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

}$  None  of  the  Six  Nations,  must  be  understood. 
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qaeen  haa  been  acquainted  with  our  long  and  tedious  war,  in  conjunction 
with  her  children,  against  her  enemies  the  French :  and  that  we  have  bceit 
as  a  strong  wall  for  their  security^  even  to  the  loss  of  our  best  men.  The 
truth  of  i;niich  our  brother  Queder,  Colonel  [Peferl  Sekui^,  and  Anado^at^ 
jaux.  Colonel  J>ruAoUon,  can  testify ;  they  havugali  our  proposals  in  writmg. 
We  were  mightily  rejoiced  when  we  heard  by  Anadagwrjaux^  that  our  great 
queen  had  resolved  to  send  an  army  to  reduce  Canada ;  from  whose  mouth 
we  readily  embraced  our  great  queen's  instruetions :  and  in  token  of  our 
friendship,  we  hung  up  the  ketde,  and  took  up  the  hatchet ;  and  with  one 
consent  joined  our  brother  ^u/tdety  and  Jh/gdagoarjtmg^  in  making  prepara* 
tions  on  this  side  the  lake,  1^  building  forti^  store-hoiMes,  canoes  and  bat-- 
teaux;  whilst  w^wulMaia,  Colonel  FefoA,  at  tfatt  seme  time,  raised  an  army  ac 
Boston,  of  which  we  were  informed  by  our  ambassadors,  whom  we  sent 
thither  for  that  purpose.  We  waited  long  in  expectation  of  the  fleet  from 
England,  to  join  AnadianOf  to  go  against  Quebec  by  sea,  whilst  Anadagwr^ 
jcMZt  Qt^eier,  and  we,  went  to  Port  Royal  by  land ;  but  at  last  we  were  told^ 
that  our  great  queen,  by  some  important  affior,  was  prereoted  in  her  design 
for  that  season.  This  made  as  extreme  sorrow^l^  1<^  ^  French,  whor 
hitherto  had  dreaded  us^  should^  now  think  us  unable  to  make  war  against 
them.  The  reduction  of  Canada  is  of  such  weight,  that  after  the  e^cting 
thereof^  we  should  have  free  hunting,  and  a  great  trade  with  our  great 
queen's  children ;  and  as  a  token  of  the  sittcerity  of  the  Six  Nations,  we  do 
here,  in  the  name  of  all,  present  our  great  queen  with  the  belts  of  wampunu 
We  need  not  urge  to  our  great  queen,  more  than  the  necessity  we  really  labor 
under  obliges  us,  that  in  case  our  great  queen  should  not  be  mindful  of  us^. 
we  must,  with  our  families,  forsake  our  country,  and  seek  other  habitations^ 
or  stand  neuter;  either  of  which  wiU  be  much  acainst  our  inclinations. 
Since  we  have  been  in  aUiance  with  our  great  queen's  children,  we  have  had 
some  knowledge  of  the  Savior  of  the  world ;  and  have  often  been  impor- 
tuned by  the  French,  both  b^  the  insinuations  of  their  priests,  and  by 
presents^  to  come  ove||p  their  mterest,  but  have  always  esteemed  them  men 
of  fidsehood ;  but  if  mt  great  queen  will  be  pleased  to  send  over  some 
persons  to  instruct  us,  they  shall  find  a  most  neaity  welcome.  We  now 
dose,  with  hopes  of  our  great  queen's  fkvor,  and  leave  h  to  her  most  gracious 
consideration;" 

We  cannot  but  respond  cmien  to  Mr.  CHdmixwiCa  opinion  of  this  speech, 
namely,  that  it  was  made  ybr  instead  of  £y  the  chiels ;  still  we  thoi^ht  it 
proper  to  print  it,  and  that  by  so  doing  we  should  give  satisfrction  to  more 
than  by  withholding  it.  Our  account  next  proce^ :  **  On  Friday,  the  21 
April,  the  four  Indiui  princes  went  to  see  Dr.  FlamdeatPs  house,  and  mathe- 
matical instruments,  m  Greenwich  Park ;  afler  which  they  were  nobly 
treated  by  some  of  the  lords  commissioners  of  the  admiralty,  in  one  of  her 
majesty's  yachts.  They  staid  about  a  fortnight  longer  in  London,  where  they 
were  entertained  by  several  persons  of  distinction,  particularly  by  the  duke 
of  Ormondf  who  regaled  them  likewise  with  a  review  *  of  the  four  troops  of 
life-guards ;  and  having  seen  all  the  curiosities  in  and  about  this  metropolis 
thev  went  down  to  Portsmouth,  through  Hampton  Court  and  Windsor,  and 
embarked  on  board  the  Dragon,  one  of  her  majes^'s  ships,  Captain  Martm^ 
commodore,  together  with  Colonel  Frand$  J)nda>i$on,  commander-in-chief 
of  the  forces  designed  for  an  expedition  in  America.  On  the  8  May, 
the  Dragon  and  Falmouth  sailed  from  Spithead,  having  under  convoy  abouC 
18  sail,  consistiw  of  merchantmen,  a  bomb-ship  and  tender,  and  several 
transports,  with  British  officers,  a  regiment  of  marines,  provisions  and  stores 
of  war ;  and  on  the  15  July  arrived  at  Boston  in  New  England." 

Little  is  to  be  gathered  from  Smithes  history  of  New  York  relative  to 
those  sachems,  ne  gives  a  speech  which  they  made  to  the  queen,  but' 
it  is  a  meagre  abrid^ent  of  less  than  half  of  the  one  above,  and  the- 


*  And  the  eMeft  made  a  tpeech  io  rettim.  bat  oar  author  makea  this  note  upoa  it : 
"  N.  B.  The  speech  which  was  said  to  have  been  made  by  ihraa,  on  thai  oeeasioii,  i»  lli#» 
duke  of  Ormomi,  if  spurious. ' 
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rest  is  omitted  entirely.  ''The  arrival  of  the  fire  sachems  in  England 
made  a  great  bruit  throughout  the  whole  kingdom.  The  mob  followed 
wherever  they  went,  and  sinall  cuts  of  them  were  sold  among  the  people.**  * 
The  main  object  of  their  visit  to  England  was  not,  nor,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  could  it  be  efiected.  I  mean  the  intro<luction  of  Christianity  among 
them.  Even  these  very  sachems,  who,  according  to  the  stories  of  that  day, 
requested  to  have  missionaries  settled  with  them,  were  among  the  first  to 
neglect  them  when  settled  among  them.f  **  It  might  have  been  imagined,** 
says  the  author  just  cited,  **  the  sachems,  those  petty  kings,  who  were  in 
Enj^land  in  the  late  Queen's  time,  should  have  been  so  strongly  affected  with 
•eemg  the  grandeur,  pleasure,  and  plenty  of  this  nation,  that  when  they  came 
to  tlieir  own  countries,  thev  would  have  tried  to  reduce  their  people  to  a 

Klite  life ;  would  have  employed  their  whole  power  to  expel  that  rude  bar- 
rism,  and  introduce  arts,  manners,  and  religion :  but  the  contrary  happen- 
ed; the^  sunk  themselves  into  their  old  brutal  life,  and  though  they  bad 
seen  this  great  city,  [London,]  when  they  came  to  their  own  woods,  they 
were  all  savages  again.** 

There  cannot  Im  a  wider  difiference  than  the  two  nations,  English  aud 
French,  make  in  their  accounts  of  the  original  condition,  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  Iroquois.  While  the  writers  of  the  former  described  them  as 
the  most  barbarous,  cruel,  and  bloody,  those  of  the  latter  portray  tiiem  in 
enviable  colors.  This  diiSference  seems  to  have  entirely  arisen  firom  the 
different  relation  of  the  two  nations  to  them.  That  they  were  cruel  and 
barbarous  to  their  enemies  is  agreed  by  both,  and  it  unfortunately  happened 
that  tlie  English  were  generally  their  enemies,  until  the  reduction  of  Canada, 
in  1760. 


CHAPTER  n. 

Tama  ST,  a  famous  aneieiUj}tUttoare — His  htstonf — Sb  ikslmiu  s — Favors  ike  Marari' 
an  Brethren — His  reception  of  Count  Zinzendorf-^His  ifaot^-CASASSATBGO— Ktfttf 
Pk'ladelpkia^^His  speech  to  the  Ddawares-^necdotes  of  him — Glikhikar — His 
speech  to  Ha{f'king^His  attachment  to  the  Christian  Indians— Meets  with  muck 
trouble  from  Captain  Pipe^Condnct  of  Half-king— Of  Pipe—Glihhikan  periska 
in  the  massacre  at  Gnadenhuetten — Pakamkr — His  hisiory — Nktawatwexs^ 
Becomes  a  Christian — His  speech  to  Pakanke — His  death — ^Paxn ous — Ta  deuskdkd 
— His  history  and  death — Whitk-stes — His  trtmsactions  with  the  missionaries-^ 
Bkkhakdo— His  celebrated  speech — Culrious  anecdote  of  him — His  death. 

TAMAjrr  was  a  name  much  in  print,  fiAy  years  since,  but  of  what  nation 
or  country,  or  whether  applied  to  an  imaginary  or  real  personage,  by  any  ac- 
count accompanying  it.  no  one  could  determine.  The  truth  respecting  this 
has  at  length  come  to  light 

He  was  a  Delaware  chief^  of  similar  renown  to  the  BiuihAa  of  Kennebeck, 
and  J^cmtpcahamt  of  Massachusetts ;  and  we  infer  from  Gabriel  ITunnati 
that  possibly  he  might  have  been  alive  as  late  as  1680  or  1690.  He  wrote 
the  name  Tememf. 

Mr.  Heekeweldar,  in  his  Historical  Account  of  the  Indian  Nations,  de- 
votes a  chapter  to  this  chief  and  Tadeuskund,  He  spells  the  name  Tamantd, 
The  difficulty  of  gaining  information  of  deceased  individuals  among  the 
Indians  is  well  known  to  those  conversant  with  their  history.  Mr.  aed^ 
welder  saj^s,  **  No  white  man  who  regards  their  feelings,  will  introduce  such 
subjects  in  conversation  with  them.**    This  reluctance  to  speak  of  the  de- 

«  Hist.  New  York,  122.  ed.  4to.  Loiid<iii,  1757.  Beautiful  full-lenffth  poitraits  of  four  of 
tkete  cbiefx  were  done  in  meuutinto  at  tlie  time  they  were  in  Enriand,  bat  they  were  too^ 
naee  of  very  rare  occurrence.  I  possess  tlie  best  set  of  them  which  I  have  ever  seen.  They 
»t  usually  found  in  black  frames,  and  are  about  20  inches  in  height  by  12  in  breadth.  The 
portrait  of  the  one  that  died  was  not  probably  taken,  which  accounts  for  our  having  bat  toot. 
\  Humphrbt's  Historical  Account  Soc.  for  Prop.  Gospel,  309, 310.  ^ 

i  "  Who  resiided  there  [in  Pennsylvania!  about  15  years,^'  and  who  published  "  AnHinonc 
al  and  Geographical  Account  of  Pa.  and  W.  Jeret^p  ISmo.  London,  1698. 
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parted  he  attributes  tD<<the  misforrunea  which  have  befallen  some  of  the 
most  beloved  and  esteemed  persoDages  among  them,  since  the  Europeans 
came  among  them.**  It  is  believed,  however,  that  it  had  a  more  remote  ori- 
gin. The  same  author  continues,  *^  All  we  know  of  Tamtned  is,  that  he  was 
an  ancient  Delaware  chie^  who  never  had  his  equal"  * 

It  is  said  that  when,  about  1776,  Ck>lonel  George  Morgan^  of  Princeton,  New 
Jersey,  visited  the  western  Indians  by  direction  of  congress,  the  Delawares  con- 
ferred on  him  the  name  of  Tomony,  <*  in  honor  ami  remembrance  of  their 
ancient  chief,  and  as  the  greatest  mark  of  respect  which  they  could  show  to 
that  gentleman,  who  they  said  had  the  same  address,  affiibility  and  meekness 
as  their  honored  chief."  f 

**  The  fiime  of  this  great  man  extended  even  among  the  whites,  who  fabri* 
Gated  numerous  legends  reepectinff  him,  which  I  never  heard,  however, 
from  tlie  mouth  of  an  Indian,  and  therefore  believe  to  be  fabulous.  In  the 
revolutionary  war,'his  enthusiastic  admirers  dubbed  him  a  saint,  and  he  was 
established  under  the  name  of  8l  TVEmmamv,  the  patron  saint  of  America. 
His  name  was  inserted  in  some  calendars,  and  his  festival  celebrated  on  the 
first  day  of  May  in  every  year.  On  that  day  a  numerous  society  of  his  vota- 
ries walked  together  in  procession  through  the  streets  of  Philadelphia,  their 
bats  decorated  with  bucks'  tails,  and  proceeded  to  a  handsome  rural  place 
out  of  town,  which  they  called  the  wiffwam ;  where,  after  a  hn^  Udk  or 
Indian  speech  had  been  delivered,  and  the  calumet  of  peace  and  mendship 
had  been  duly  smoked,  they  spent  the  day  in  festivity  and  mirth.  After  din- 
ner, Indian  dances  were  performed  on  tiie  green  in  front  of  the  vngwam,  the 
calumet  was  acain  smoked,  and  the  company  separated." 

It  was  not  till  some  years  after  the  peace  that  these  yearly  doings  were 
broken  up,  which  would  doubtless  have  lasted  lonffer  but  for  the  misfortune 
of  the  owner  of  the  ground  where  they  were  hem.  Since  that  tinje  Phila- 
delphia, New  York,  and  perhaps  other  places,  have  had  their  Tamany  soci(>» 
ties,  Tamany  halls,  d&c.  &c.  In  their  meetings  these  societies  make  but 
an  odd  figure  in  imitating  the  Indian  manner  of  doing  business,  as  well  as  in 
appropriating  their  names  upon  one  another. 

Among  the  multitude  of  poems  and  odes  to  Tamanyy  the  fbllovnng  is 
•elected  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  acts  said  to  have  been  achieved  by 
him: — 

'*  Immortal  Tanuauff  of  Indian  race, 

Great  in  the  field  and  foremost  in  the  chaae ! 

No  puny  saint  was  he,  with  fasting  pale ; 

He  climbed  the  mountain,  and  he  swept  the  vale, 

Rushed  through  the  torrent  with  unequalled  might ; 

Your  ancient  saints  would  tremble  at  the  sight ; 

Cauffht  the  swift  boar  and  swifter  deer  with  ease, 

And  worked  a  thousand  miracles  like  these. 

To  public  views  he  added  private  ends. 

Ana  loved  his  country  most,  and  next  nis  friends  j 

With  courage  long  he  strove  to  ward  the  blow } 

(Courage  we  all  respect  ev'n  in  a  foe ;) 

And  when  each  effort  he  in  vain  had  tried, 

Kindled  the  flame  in  which  he  bravel  v  died ! 

To  Tamany  let  the  full  horn  go  round ; 

His  fame  let  every  honest  tougne  resound  ; 

With  him  let  every  gen'rous  patriot  vie. 

To  live  in  freedom  or  with  honor  die."( 

We  are  next  to  speak  of  a  chie(  concerning  whom  much  inquiiy  has  been 
made  fifom  several  considerations.    We  mean 

SkikeUimu8y  the  fiither  of  the  celebrated  Logan.  He  was  a  Gavuga  sachem, 
and  styled  by  Mr.  IdMdy^  <*  first  magistrate  and  head  chief  of  all  the  Iroquois 
Indians  living  on  the  banJES  of  the  Susquehannah,  as  far  as  Onondaga 

He  is  the  same  often  mentioned  by  Colden^l  under  the  names  Shickealannf, 
SkkaUumff  and  Skick  Cakuiafj  and  occupies  a  place  next  the  famous  CanaiSi^ 

*  Some  will  doubtless  imagine  that  this  was  hunoing  a  good  deal. 

t  Jleckewelder,  id  ntpra,         %  Carqfs  Museum,  ▼.  101         &  HitL  BHtsiotu,  ii.  119. 

I  i««r.  Aoe  Aofwiw,  ii.  67, 69, 75, 77, 85. 
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kg9.  His  refltdence  'vras  at  Conestoga  in  PennsylvBDia.  He  "wm  prearat  at  a 
great  council  held  in  Philadelphia  in  1742,  with  91  other  chiefi,  counaeUon 
and  warriors  of  the  Six  Nations,  to  consult  about  the  encroachments  of  some 
of  the  Deiawares  upon  the  people  of  Pennsylvania,  as  will  be  found  mentioned 
in  the  history  of  Ceouusate^o.  That  he  was  a  man  of  much  conrnquence 
amonff  the  Five  Nations  wilfappear  from  the  fiict,  that  Cananaim^  repealed  a 
speech  of  his  to  Governor  ThomoB^  when  the  assault  upon  JriKam  WM 
was  inquired  into,  *^  whereby  his  [the  said  ffeWs]  jaw-bone  was  broke,  and 
bis  life  greatly  endangered  by  an  unknown  Indiaii/'  This  took  place  upon 
the  disputed  lands  in  the  ibrks  of  the  Delaware.  **  CanoMot^^  repeating  the 
message  delivered  to  the  Six  Nations  by  SkUkcalamyy  in  the  year  1740,  with  a 
,  string  of  wampum,  said  in  answer :  *  The  Six  Nations  had  made  diligent 
inquiry  into  the  afiair,  and  had  found  out  -the  Indian  who  had  committed  the 
£ict ;  he  lived  near  Asopus,  [^)80pus,J  and  had  been  examined  and  severely 
reproved ;  and  they  hoped,  as  ntUtam  Webb  was  recovered,  the  governor 
would  not  expect  any  nirther  punishment,  and  therefore  they  returned  the 
string  of  wampum  received  ftom  their  brethren,  by  the  hand  of  Skiekealamflff 
in  token  that  they  had  fuUv  complied  with  their  request' " 

When  Count  Ztfizeiufe^  founder  of  the  sect  called  Moravians,  vinted  this 
country,  in  1742,  he  had  an  interview  with  this  chief  at  Shamokin.  Cenrad 
Wdnr  was  present,  and  ShMUmuM  inqinred  with  great  anxiety  the  caose  of 
the  count's  visit  WtiMtT  told  him  <*tbat  he  was  a  messenger  of  the  living 
God,  sent  to  preach  grace  and  mercy ;"  to  which  he  answered,  ''he  was  glad 
that  such  a  messenger  came  to  instruct  his  nation." 

While  in  the  exercise  of  his  pious  labors,  Ztnzendor/'veiy  narrowly  escaped 
assassination ;  and,  to  illustrate  the  force  of  superstition  upon  untutored  minds, 
it  will  be  proper  to  relate  the  circumstance.  Having  arrived  on  the  banks 
of  the  Wyommg,  the  Indians  could  not  believe  that  he  had  come  solely  for 
their  benefit,  but  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  his  real  object  was  the  ac- 
4]ui8ition  of  land ;  and  they  therefore  resolved  to  put  him  to  death.  On  a  cool 
evening  in  September,  as  he  sat  alone  in  his  tent,  upon  a  bundle  of  weeds, 
which  was  bis  bed,  the  appointed  assasnns  approached  his  frail  mansioD. 
He  had  a  small  fire,  and  vras  writing  at  the  time ;  and  nothuag  prevented  tbe 
easy  execution  of  their  commission.  A  blanket,  suspended  by  the  comeis, 
formed  llie  door  of  his  tent,  and  as  the  Indians  drew  this  a  little  aside,  they 
beheld  a  large  rattlesnake  which  the  fire  had  driven  fi*om  his  covert,  laying 
near  the  venerable  man,  but  was  not  seen  by  him ;  being  too  deeply  engaged 
in  his  subject  to  notice  him  or  the  more  dangerous  Indians.  The  rattle- 
snake being  an  animal  they  feared  and  respected  as  a  kind  of  Manitck,  and 
seeing  it  in  company  with  me  stranger,  they  doubted  not  of  his  divine  origin 
also,  and  at  once  shrunk  fi^m  their  object,  and  returned  to  report  what  they 
had  seen  to  their  brethren  in  their  village.*  He  was  now  received  by  the 
Shawaneae,  and  a  mission  was  begtm  amon^  them. 

SkiktUimus  was  a  great  friend  of  the  missionaries,  and  his  death  was  a 
severe  loss  to  them.  He  died  at  his  own  residence  in  Shamokin,  in  174^. 
We  have  aheady  named  the  chief  proper  to  be  proceeded  with,  on  finishing 
our  account  ofSMkellmiM, 

C  ANASSATEGO,  a  chief  of  the  Six  Nations,  was  of  the  tribe  of  Onondago. 
In  1742,  there  arose  a  dispute  between  the  Deiawares  and  the  govemment 
of  Pennsylvania,  relative  to  a  tract  of  land  in  the  forks  of  the  Delaware.  The 
English  claimed  it  by  right  of  prior  purchase,  and  the  Deiawares  persisted  in 
their  claim,  and  direatened  to  use  force  unless  it  should  be  ^ven  up  by  tbe 
whites.  This  tribe  of  tbe  Deiawares  were  subject  to  the  Six  Nations,  and 
the  governor  of  Pennsylvania  sent  deputies  to  them  to  notify  them  of  the 
trouble,  that  they  might  interfere  and  prevent  war.  It  was  on  this  occasion 
that  Canaattd^  app«ired  in  Philadelphia  with  230  warriors.  He  observed 
to  the  governor,  <*  that  they  saw  the  Deiawares  had  been  an  unruly  people, 
and  were  altogether  in  the  wrong;  that  they  had  concluded  to  remove  them, 
and  oblige  them  to  go  over  the  river  Delaware,  and  quit  all  claim  to  any 
lands  on  this  side  for  the  future,  since  they  had  received  pay  for  them,  and 

*  CuArif  ah's  Hist  Wyoming,  20  to  S2. 
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it  ia  gone  through  their  guts  long  ago.  They  deserved,  he  said,  to  be  taken 
by  the  hair  of  the  head,  and  shaken  severely,  till  they  recovered  their  senses, 
luod  became  sober ;  that  he  had  seen  with  his  own  eyes  a  deed  signed  by  nine 
of  their  ancestors,  above  fifty  years  ago,  for  this  very  land,  and  a  release 
signed  not  many  years  since,  by  some  of  themselves,  and  chiefs  yet  living, 
(and  then  present,)  to  the  number  of  15  and  upwards;  but  how  came  you 
(addressing  himself  to  the  Delawares  present)  to  take  upon  you  to  sell  land 
at  all  ?  We  conquered  you ;  we  made  women  of  you ;  you  know  you  are 
women ;  and  can  no  more  sell  land  than  women ;  nor  is  it  fit  you  should  have 
the  power  of  selling  lands,  since  you  would  abuse  it  This  land  you  claim 
is  gone  through  your  ^ts ;  you  have  been  furnished  with  dothes,  meat  and 
drink,  by  the  ffodds  paid  you  for  it,  and  now  you  want  it  again,  Uke  children 
as  you  are.  But  what  makes  you  sell  lands  in  the  dark  ?  jDid  you  ever  tell 
us  that  you  had  sold  this  land  r  Did  we  ever  receive- any  part,  even  the  value 
of  a  pipe  shank,  firom  you  for  it  ?  You  have  told  us  a  blind  story,  that  you 
sent  a  messenger  to  us,  to  ioform  us  of  the  sale :  but  he  never  came  amongst 
us,  nor  did  we  ever  hear  anything  about  it  This  is  acting  in  the  dark,  and 
very  difierent  from  the  conduct  our  Six  Nations  observe  in  the  sales  of  land« 
On  such  occasions  they  give  public  notice,  and  invite  all  the  Indians  of  their 
united  nations,  and  §pive  the^  ail  a  share  of  the  presents  they  receive  for 
their  lands. 

MThis  is  the  behavior  of  the  wise  united  nations.  But  we  find  you  are 
none  of  our  blood ;  you  act  a  dishonest  part,  not  only  in  this^  but  in  other 
matters;  your  ears  are  ever  open  to  slanderous  reports  about  your  brethren* 
For  fditheaere^eons,  we  duu^gt  y(Mto  rtmow  intU^^  libertv 

to  think  about  it  You  are  women."  Tiiey  dared  not  disobey  Uus  command, 
and  soon  after  removed,  some  to  Wyonung  and  ShamolEin,  and  some  to  the 
Ohia* 

When  Canasiatego  was  at  Lancaster,  in  Pennsylvania,  in  ITA,  holding  a 
talkf  about  their  a&irs  vnth  the  governor,  he  was  informed  that  the  English 
had  beaten  the  French  in  some  important  battle.  *^  WeU,"  said  he,  ^jf  that 
be  the  case,  you  must  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  rum  fix>m  them,  and  can 
afibrd  to  give  us  some,  that  we  mav  rejoice  with  you."  Accordingly,  a  gla^i 
was  serv^  round  to  each,  which  the^  called  a  Ffenek  gkua.  | 

Dr.  JFKmiUtn  tells  us  a  veiv  interestmg  story  of  CanasiategOy  and  at  the  same 
time  makes  the  old  chief  tell  another.  In  speaking  of  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  Indians,  the  doctor  says,  *^  The  same  hospitality,  esteemed  amonff 
them  as  a  principal  virtue,  is  practised  by  private  persons ;  of  which  Conroa 
ffeUtTf  our  interpreter,  cave  me  the  following  instances.  He  had  been  natu- 
ralized among  toe  Six  Nations,  and  spoke  well  the  Mohawk  language.  In 
going  through  the  Indian  country,  to  carry  a  messii^  firom  our  governor  to 
Uie  council  at  Onondago,  he  called  at  the  habitation  of  CanoiaategOj  an  old 
acquaintance,  who  embraced  him,  spread  furs  for  him  to  sit  on,  placed  before 
liim  some  boiled  beans,  and  venison,  and  mixed  some  rum  and  water  for  his 
drink.  When  he  was  well  refi^shed,  and  had  lit  his  pipe,  Caruuaate^  began 
to  converse  vrith  him ;  asked  how  he  had  fitfed  the  many  years  since  they 
had  seen  each  other;  whence  he  then  came ;  what  occasioned  the  journey, 
&c  Conrad  answered  all  his  questions;  and  when  the  discourse  began  to 
fiag,  the  Indian,  to  continue  it,  said,  *  Conmdj  you  have  lived  long  amon^  the 
white  people,  and  know  something  of  their  customs :  I  have  been  sometimes 
at  Albany,  and  have  observed,  that  once  in  seven  days  the^  shut  up  their 
shops,  and  assemble  in  the  great  house ;  tell  me  what  that  is  for;  what  do 
they  do  there  ? '  <  They  meet  there,'  says  Conrad,  <  to  hear  and  learn  eood 
things.'  *  I  do  not  doubt,'  says  the  Indian,  'that  they  tell  you  so ;  they  have 
told  me  the  same ;  but  I  doubt  the  truth  of  what  they  say,  and  I  will  tell  you  | 
m^  reasons.  I  went  latdy  to  Albany,  to  sell  my  skins,  and  buy  blankets, 
knives,  powder,  rum,  &c.    You  know  I  used  generally  to  deal  vrith  Hani 


•  Command  Gardot^s  Histories, 
t  Tbe  minutes  of  the  conference  tal 
be  CoU,  Mas».  HUL  Soc,  vii.  vol. 
X  Coldoes  Hilt.  Five  Nalioqs,  u.  14S. 


t  Tbe  minutes  of  the  conference  taken  at  the  Ume  by  WUham  Marihe,  oecnpief  SO  pares  in 
a»  CoU.  Mas*.  Hut.  Soe.vu.  vol  f         r  r-o 
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Hanmm;  but  I  was  a  litde  inclined  this  time  to  try  some  other  mercliant& 
Howeyer,  I  called  firat  upon  Hans^  and  asked  him  what  he  would  give  for 
beayer.  He  said  he  could  not  give  more  than  four  shillings  a  pound ;  but, 
lays  lie,  I  cannot  talk  on  business  now ;  this  is  the  day  when  we  meet  toi^ther 
to  learn. gvocf  tUngv^  and  I  am  going  to  the  meeting.  So  I  thought  to  myself 
since  I  cannot  do  any  business  to-day,  I  may  as  well  go  to  the  meeting  too, 
and  I  went  with  hioL  There  stood  up  a  man  in  black,  and  began  to  talk 
to  the  people  yery  angrily ;  I  did  not  understand  what  he  said,  but  perceiying 
that  he  looked  much  at  me,  and  at  JVonaon,  I  imagined  thtt  he  was  angry  at 
■eeinj^  me  there ;  so  I  went  ou^  sat  down  near  the  house,  struck  fire,  and  lit 
my  pipe,  waiting  till  the  meeting  should  break  up.  I  thought  too  that  the 
man  had  mentioned  something  of  beayer,  and  suspected  it  might  be  the  sub- 
ject of  their  meeting.  80  y^en  they  came  out,  I  accosted  my  merchanL 
^Well,  Hantf*  says  I,  'I  hope  you  haye  agreed  to  give  more  than  4«.  a 
pound.'  '  No,*  says  be, '  I  cannot  give,  so  much,  I  cannot  give  more  than  three 
shillings  and  sixpence.'  I  then  sp^e  to  several  other  dealers,  but  they  all  sung 
the  same  song, — three  and  iixp^tS,  three  and  nxpenee.  This  made  it  cloar  to 
me  that  my  suspicion  was  rignt;  and  that  whatever  they  pretended  of  meet- 
ing to  learn  good  thing»j  the  purpose  was  to  consult  how  to  cheat  Indians  in  the 
nnce  of  beaver.  Consider  but  a  little,  Conrad,  and  you  must  be  of  my  opinion. 
If  they  met  so  often  to  learn  good  things,  they  would  certainly  have  learned 
some  before  this  time.  But  they  are  stnl  ignorant.  You  know  our  practice. 
if  a  white  man,  in  travelling  through  our  country,  enters  one  of  our  cabins^ 
we  all  treat  him  as  I  do  you ;  we  dry  him  if  lie  is  wet;  we  warm  bim  if  he  is 
cold,  and  give  him  meat  and  drink,  that  he  may  aUay  his  thirst  and  hunger; 
and  we  spread  soft  furs  for  him  to  rest  and  sleep  on ;  we  demand  nothing  in 
return.  But  if  I  go  into  a  white  man's  house  at  Albany,  and  ask  for  victuals  and 
drink,  thef  say,  Get  out,  you  Indian  dog.  You  see  tbe}r  have  not  yet  learned 
those  little  gwnl  Udnge  that  we  need  no  meetings  to  be  instructed  in,  because 
our  mothers  taught  them  to  us  when  we  were  children;  and  therefore  it  is 
impossible  their  meetings  should  be,  as  they  say,  for  any  such  purpose,  or  haye 
any  such  effect:  they  are  only  to  contrive  the  cheating  of  Indians  in  ^e  price 
of  beaver.'"* 

The  missionary  FVederie  Pott,  in  his  journal  of  an  embassy  to  the  Indians 
on  the  Ohio^  in  1758,  mentions  a  son  of  CanauaiegOy  whom  he  calls  Hang 
Jacob. 

We  are  not  to  look  into  the  history  of  Peimsylyania  for  a  succession  of 
Indian  wars,  although  there  have  been  some  homd  murders  and  enormities 
committed  among  the  whites  and  Indians,  For  about  70  years,  their  historic 
page  is  very  clear  of  such  records,  namely,  from  1682,  the  arrival  of  William 
Penn,  until  the  French  war  of  1755.  ^^^ 

And  we  vnll  here  record  the  proceedings  of  WUHam  Perm,  on  his  taking 
possession  of  his  lands  upon  the  Delaware,  so  far  as  they  are  connected  with 
our  Indian  history. 

Humanity  being  a  prominent  feature  in  every  Quaker  who  lives  up  to  his 
profession,  we  are  to  expect  a  display  of  it  in  that  of  Perm ;  and  happily  we 
do  not  find  ourselves  disappointed.  The  force  of  his  example  was  such,  that, 
for  many  years,  his  followers  practised  the  art  of  peacemaking ;  and  hence  no 
wars  occurred,  as  we  have  already  observed ;  but  as  the  enlightened  mind 
of  Penn  carried  his  acts  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  in  advance 
of  his  contemporaries,  they  acting  without  the  true  principle  which  governed 
him,  soon  forgot  its  iniportance,  and  pursued  a  dlfierent  course,  which  brought 
the  evils  of  war  and  dissolution. 

fFUliam  Penn  had  confirmed  to  him  the  country  since  bearing  his  name, 
by  a  royal  charter,  and  having  sent  over  a  small  colony  to  take  possession 
of  it  ill  1681,  followed  himself  the  next  year.  His  first  care  on  his  arrival  was 
to  establish  a  lasting  fiiendship  with  the  Indians.  This  he  effected  by  the 
greatest  possible  care  in  rendering  them  strict  Justice  and  great  kindness,  and 
above  all  by  purchasing  the  country  of  them,  and  paying  them  to  their  con- 

*  The  editors  of  the  valuable  Encyclopedia  Perlbeosis  have  thought  this  anecdote  worthy  a 
place  in  that  work,  (i.  652.) 
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tent  for  it  Perm  landed  at  what  is  now  Newcastle,  24  October,  and  soon  began 
to  exchange  goods  for  lands  with  the  Indiana.  By  this  intercourse  he  learned 
their  language,*  and  thus  qualified  himself  to  render  them  justice  in  all  cases. 

The  firat  formed  treaty  entered  into  between  Penn  and  the  Indians  was 
made  in  Dec.  1682,  and  took  place  almost  two  miles  above  what  is  now 
Chesuiut  Street,  on  the  same  side  of  the  Delaware,  in  the  present  township 
of  Kensington,  under  the  wide-spreading  branches  of  an  elm-tree,  aged  at  that 
time  155  years,  as  since  ascertained.!  A  small  cubical  marble  monument 
now  marks  the  spot,  which,  with  the  adjacent  neighborhood,  in  the  days  of 
Penrij  was  called  Shakamaxon,  A  street  perpetuates  this  name,  not  far  dis- 
tant, which  runs  at  ri^ht  angles  to  the  river.  The  little  monument  of  which 
we  have  made  mention,  was  almost  invisible  firom  piles  of  rubbish,  when 
visited  by  the  writer  in  April,  1834.^ 

In  reference  to  Penn's  Treaty,  so  oflen  the  subject  of  prose  in  both  hemi- 
spheres,  Voltaire  has  in  his  peculiar  vein  observed,  tliat  it  was  the  only  one 
made  without  an  oath,  and  the  only  one  vrhich  had  not  been  broken.^ 

An  admirable  painting  of  this  treaty,  by  Sir  Benfomm  West,  has  often  been 
sketched  upon  copper,  and  impressions  circulated  m  various  works ;  there  is, 
however,  in  all  of^  them,  a  very  glaring  want  of  taste  or  judgment,  arisinir 
probably  ftom  a  false  notion  of  the  painter,  wMch  is  the  appearance  of 
nandsome  houses  in  the  back-ground.  There  is  one  of  the  best  sketches  of 
an  Indian  treaty  painted  upon  the  sign  of  an  inn  in  Beach  Street,  neiar  the  old 
treaty  ground,  which  I  have  seen. 

It  is  no  wonder  the  Indians  remembered  Penn  so  long,  and  so  affection- 
ately, for  it  was  not  uncommon  for  him  to  perform  the  engagements  of  others, 
who  purposely  set  out  upon  wronging  them.  In  a  si)eech  which  a  chief  of 
the  Six  Nations  made  at  a  conference,  at  Lancaster,  in  June,  1744,  he  gives 
the  following  narrative  of  one  of  P«in'»  generous  acts  in  these  words: — 

*^  When  our  brother  Onas,  a  great  while  ago,  came  to  Albany  to  buy  the 
Susquehannah  lands  of  us,  our  brother  the  governor  of  N.  York,  who,  as  we 
suppose,  had  not  a  ffood  understanding  with  our  brother  Onas,  advised  us 
not  to  sell  him  any  hmd,  for  he  would  make  a  bad  use  of  it,  and  pretending 
to  be  our  friend,  he  advised  us,  in  order  to  prevent  Ona^a,  or  any  other  per- 
sons, imposing  on  us,  and  that  we  might  always  have  our  land  when  we 
wanted  it,  to  put  it  into  his  hands ;  and  he  told  us  he  would  keep  it  for  our 
use,  and  never  open  his  hands,  but  keep  them  close  shut,  and  not  part  with 
any  of  it,  but  at  our  request  Accordingly  we  trusted  him,  and  put  our  lands 
into  his  hands,  and  charged  him  to  keep  them  safe  for  our  use.  But  some 
time  afler  he  went  to  England,  and  carried  our  land  with  him,  and  there  sold 
it  to  our  brother  Onas  for  a  lar^e  sum  of  money.  And  when  at  the  instance 
of  our  brother  Onaa  we  were  minded  to  sell  him  some  lands,  he  told  us  we  had 
sold  the  Susquehannah  lands  ah-eady  to  the  governor  of  N.  York,  and  that 
he  had  bought  them  firom  him  in  England ;  though  when  he  came  to  under- 
stand how  me  governor  of  N.  York  had  deceived  us,  he  very  generously  paid 
us  for  our  lands  over  again.^ 

There  were  several  chiefs  very  noted  about  this  period,  on  account  of 
their  connection  with  the  Moravian  Brethren.    Among  the  most  noted  was 

GLIKUIKAN,t  or  Glikhickanj^^^hn  eminent  captain  and  warrior,  counsel- 
lor and  speaker  of  the  Delaware  chief  [Pakcmke]  in  Kaakaskunk.^  It  is  said 
that  he  had  disputed  with  the  French  Catholic  priests  in  Canada,  and  con- 

*  Hid  own  letter,  dated  tbe  year  following,  givtn|f  an  account  of  the  country,  its  products, 
inhabitants,  Sec.  &c.  dated  16  August,  1683,  and  pruited  in  Blomt^s  America,  %. 

t  Holmes's  Annals,  i.  405.  The  old  elm  was  blown  down  by  a  tempest  in  1810,  and  was 
then  283  years  old.  ib.  Pieces  of  its  slump  are  preserved  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious,  along 
with  fragments  of  the  Plymouth  Rock,  &c. 

t  I  was  lately  informed  by  Mr.  Duponceau  of  Philadelphia,  that  some  important  errors  existed 
ta  the  printed  accounts  ofPem^s  Treaty ,  and  he  showed  me  some  manuscripts  concerning  it 
which  he  had  lately  discovered,  and  was  preparing  to  have  them  printed  in  the  Hist  Colls,  of 
Pennsylvania. 

^  CW  le  seul  traits  entre  ces  peuples  et  les  ChrMens  qui  n'ait  point  M^  jur6  et  qui  n'ait 
point  Hh  rompu.    CEmreMj  vol.  Iiv.  415,  ed.  of  1785,  in  91  vols.  ISmo. 

I  An  Enquiry  mto  the  Causes,  dtc.  of  the  Alienation  of  the  Shawauese  and  Delawares,  51. 

I  losk^  —  Heekewelder. 
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fbunded  then],  and  now  (1769)  made  hu  appearance  amons  the  United 
Brethren  for  the  purpose  of  acbievinff  a  like  victory;  but  as  tne  Bretbren^ii 
aecount  has  it,  hia  heart  fiiiled  him,  and  be  became  a  convict  to  their  doctrines. 
In  1770,  he  quitted  Kaakaakunk,  to  live  with  the  Brethren,  greatly  against  the 
minds  of  his  friends  and  liis  clue£  This  occasioned  great  trouble,  and  some 
endeavored  to  take  his  life.  PakwMs  s^ech  to  him  upon  the  occasion  will 
be  seen  when  we  come  to  the  account  ot  that  chie£  At  the  time  of  his  bap- 
tism, Glikhikan  received  the  name  of  baac 

The  period  of  the  revolutionary  war  was  a  distressing  time  for  the  Brethren 
and  those  Indians  who  had  adhered  to  their  cause.    War  parties  from  the 
hostile  tribes  were  continually  passing  and  repassing  their  setdements,  and 
often  in  the  most  suspicious  manner.    It  was  to  the  famous  chief  Glikidkan 
that  they  owed  their  preservation  on  more  than  one  occasion.    The  Indians 
about  the  lakes  sent  deputies  to  draw  the  Delawares  into  the  war  against  the 
Americans,  but  tliey  were  not  received  by  them.    Shortly  after,  in  the  year 
1777,  300  Hunm  warriors,  vnth  Hdf-king  at  their  head,  approached  the  Mo- 
ravian settlement  of  Lichtenau,  in  their  way  to  attack  the  settlements  upon 
the  frontiers,  and  caused  ereat  consternation  among  the  Brethren ;  but  resolv- 
ing to  show  no  signs  of  fear,  victuals  were  prepared  for  them,  and  sent  out 
by  some  of  the  Christian  Indians  to  meet  them.    The  recepdon  of  those  sent 
out  was  ftu*  more  promising  than  was  andcipated,  and  soon  after  was  **sent 
a  solemn  embassy  to  the  iSdf-king  and  other  chiefs  of  the  Hurons."     Gliikhi' 
hm  was  at  the  head  of  this  embassy,  and  the  following  is  his  speech  to 
ifo//'-Jb«rt^.*—*' Uncle!     We,  your  cousins,  the  congregation  of  believing 
Indians  at  Lichtenau  and  Gnadenhuetten,  rejoice  at  thb  opportunity  to  see 
and  speak  with  you.    We  cleanse  your  eyes  from  all  the  dust,  and  whatever 
the  wind  may  have  carried  into  them,  that  you  may  see  your  cousin  with 
dear  eyes  and  a  serene  countenance.    We  cleanse  your  ears  and  hearts  from 
all  evil  reports  which  an  evil  wind  may  have  conveyed  into  your  ears  and 
even  into  your  hearts  on  the  journey,  tluit  our  words  may  find  entrance  into 
your  ears  and  a  place  in  your  hearts.    \Htrt  a  strint^  of  wammim  toa»  prt' 
tented  hy  Glikkiluau]    Uncle !  hear  the  words  of  the  believing  Indians,  your 
cousins,  at  Lichtenau  and  Gnadenhuetten.    We  would  have  you  know,  tliat 
we  have  received  and  believed  in  the  word  of  God  for  30  years  and  upiwirds, 
and  meet  daily  to  hear  it,  morning  and  evening.    You  must  also  know,  that 
we  have  our  teachers  dwelling  amongst  us,  who  instruct  us  and  our  childrea 
By  this  word  of  God,  preached  to  us  by  our  teachers,  we  are  taught  to  keep 
peace  with  all  men,  and  to  consider  them  as  friends ;  for  tlius  God  has  com- 
manded us,  and  therefore  we  are  lovers  of  peace.    These  our  treachers  are 
not  only  our  friends,  but  we  consider  and  love  them  as  our  own  flesh  and 
blood.    Now  as  we  are  your  cousin,  we  most  earnestly  beg  of  you,  uncle, 
tiiat  you  also  would  consider  them  as  your  own  body,  and  as  your  cousia 
We  and  they  make  but  one  body,  and  therefore  cannot  be  separated,  and 
whatever  you  do  unto  them,  you  do  unto  us,  whether  it  be  good  or  evil" 
Then  several  fathoms  of  wampum  were  delivered.    Half-king  received  this 
speech  with  attention,  and  said  it  had  penetrated  his  heart,  and  after  he  bad 
consulted  with  his  captains,  he  spoke  as  follows  in  answer:— <* Cousins!    I 
am  very  glad  and  feel  great  satisfaction  that  you  have  cleansed  my  eyes,  ears 
and  heart  from  all  evil,  conveyed  into  me  by  the  wind  on  this  journey.    lam 
upon  an  expedition  of  an  unusual  kind ;  for  I  am  a  warrior  and  am  going  to 
war,  and  therefore  many  evil  things  and  evil  thoughts  enter  into  my  head, 
and  even  into  my  heart.    But  thanks  to  my  cousin,  my  eyes  are  now  clear, 
so  tliat  I  can  behold  my  cousin  with  a  serene  countenance^    I  rejoice,  that  I 
can  hear  my  cousins  with  open  ears,  and  take  tfaeur  wards  to  heart"    He  then 
delivered  a  string  of  wampum,  and  after  repenting  the  part  of  GWthiktm* 
speech  relating  to  the  missionaries,  proceeded :  <*  Go  on  as  hitiierto,  and  Bufkr  no 
one  to  molest  you.    Obey  your  teachers,  who  speak  nothing  but  good  luito 
you,  and  instruct  you  in  me  ways  of  God,  and  be  not  afraid  that  any  harm 
shall  be  done  unto  them.    No  creature  i^ail  hurt  them.    Attend  to  your 
worship,  and  never  mind  other  afiah-s.    Indeed,  you  see  us  going  to  war^ 
but  you  may  remain  easjy  and  quiet,  and  need  not  think  much  about  it,  &^ 
This  was  rather  odd  tals  for  a  savage  vearrior,  and  verily  it  seems  mom  m 
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that  of  one  of  the  European  Bretbreiif  but  the  Teracity  of  Loddd  will  not  be 
questioned. 

Some  time  after  this,  a  circumstance  occurred  which  threw  dikhikan  into 
much  trouble  and  danger.  A  band  of  Huron  warriors  seized  upon  the  mis- 
Bionaries  at  Salem  and  Gnadenhuetten,  and  confined  them,  and  did  much 
roischiefl  MRdiad  Jung,  David  Zeisbergtr  and  John  Heckewddar  were  the 
Brethren  confined  at  this  time.  The  savages  next  pillaged  Schoenbrunn, 
ih>m  whence  they  led  captive  the  missionary  Jungman  and  wife,  and  the 
sisters  Zeisberger  and  Sefuanan ;  and,  singing  the  death-song,  arrived  with 
them  at  Gnadenhuetten,  where  were  the  rest  of  the  prisoners  This  was 
September  4, 1781.  It  appears  that  the  fiunous  Captain  Pwt  was  amon^  these 
warriors,  from  what  follows.  A  young  Indian  woman,  who  accompanied  the 
warriors,  was  much  moved  by  the  hard  treatment  of  the  Brethren,  and  in  the 
night  **  found  means  to  get  Capt.  Pip^a  best  horse,  and  rode  off  full  speed  to 
Pittsburgh,  where  she  gave  an  account  of  the  situation  of  the  missionaries 
and  their  congregations."  This  woman  was  related  to  Glikhikan ;  on  him, 
therefore,  they  determined  to  vent  theur  wrath.  A  party  of  warriors  seized 
him  at  Salem,  and  brought  him  bound  to  Gnadenhuetten,  singing  the  death- 
song.  When  he  was  brought  into  the  presence  of  the  warriors,  great  commo- 
tion followed,  and  many  were  clamorous  that  he  should  be  at  once  cut  to 
pieces ;  especially  the  Cielawares,  who  could  not  forset  his  having  renounced 
his  nation  and  manner  of  living ;  here,  however,  Haif-kmg  interfered,  and 
prevented  his  being  killed.  They  now  held  an  inquisitorial  examination 
upon  him,  which  terminated  in  a  proof  of  his  innocence,  and,  after  giving 
vent  to  their  spleen  in  loading  him  with  the  worst  of  epithets  and  much  op- 
probrious language,  set  him  at  liberty. 

The  missionaries  and  their  congregations  were  soon  at  liberty,  but  were 
obliged  to  emigrate,  as  they  could  have  no  rest  upon  the  Muskingum  any 
longer ;  war  parties  continually  hovering  about  them,  robbing  and  troubling 
them  in  various  ways.  They  went  through  the  wilderness  125  miles,  ana 
settled  at  Sandusky,  leaving  their  beautUm  cornfields  just  ready  to  harvest. 
Dieir  losses  and  privations  were  immense.  Above  200  cattle  and  400  hosa, 
much  com  in  store,  beside  300  acres  Just  ripening,  were  among  the  spoils. 
^  A  troop  of  sava^  conmianded  b^  fingUsh  officers  escorted  them,  enclos- 
ing them  at  the  distance  of  some  miles  on  all  sides."  They  arrived  at  their 
place  of  destination  October  11,  and  here  were  left  by  Half-king  and  his 
WBiriors  without  any  instructions  or  orders. 

Many  beljevine  Indians  had  returned  to  Gnadenhuetten  and  the  adjacent 
places  m  1782.  Here,  on  8th  March  of  this  year,  happened  the  most  dreadftil 
massacre,  and  GUkkUum  was  among  the  victims.  Ninety-nz  persons  were 
scalped  and  then  cut  to  pieces.  Besides  women,  there  were  34  children 
muraered  in  cold  blood.*    This  was  done  by  white  men ! 

Of  this  horrid  and  diabolical  murder  it  behoves  us  to  give  the  facts  more 
in  detail  The  month  of  February  of  the  year  1782,  having  been  very  favor- 
able to  vnu*  parties,  it  was  improved  by  some  Sandusky  warriors,  and  some 
murders  were  conmiitted  in  an  unlooked  for  moment  upon  the  frontiers  of  the 
whites.  The  fiunil^r  of  a  WHUcon  WaUaot,  consisting  of  his  wife  and  &vq  or 
six  children,  were  kiUed,  and  one  John  Carp€nUr\  was  taken  prisoner.  These 
early  movements  of  the  Indians  led  the  whites  to  conclude  that  they  were 
either  done  by  the  Moravians  at  Muskingum,  or  that  the  warriors  that  com- 
mitted the  murders  were  quartered  among  them.}  Therefore,  without  further 
infbrmation,  a  band  of  about  80  or  90  men  suddenlv  collected  upon  the  fron- 
tier of  Penn^lvania,  and  each  man  having  provided  himself  with  his  own 
arms,  ammunition  and  provisions,  mostly  mounted  upon  horses,  set  out  under 
one  Colonel  JOavid  Wiuiam$on  for  the  devoted  congregation  at  Gnadenhuetten. 
They  rendezvoused  and  encamped  the  first  night  on  the  Mingo  Bottom,  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Ohio  River.§ 

*  I  have  beea  particalar  in  noticing  this  affair,  as  it  is  not  found  in  such  extensivdy  cireop 
Intnd  works  as  the  Amtriean  Annals. 

94B.  tibid. 


f  He  afterwards  made  his  escape  at  great  peril 
i  Doddridge't  Notes  on  the  Indian  Wan,  S48, ! 
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Meanwhile  Colonel  Gt&«m,  at  Pittsburgh,  understanding  the  object  of  the 
crew  who  had  ffone  forth  under  ffiUianuon,  despatched  messengers  to  alarm 
the  Christian  Cidians,  but  they  arrived  too  late.  However,  they  received 
timely  notice  from  another  quarter,  but  their  trusting  to  their  innocence  to 
protect  them,  did  in  this  case  prove  a  fatal  error :  a  white  man,  who  had 
narrowly  escaped  from  the  hands  of  some  warriors,  warned  them  with  great 
earnestness  to  fly  for  their  lives.  These  warriors,  who  had  *^  murdered  and 
impaled  a  woman  and  a  child,  not  far  from  the  Ohio,  arrived  soon  after  at 
Guadeuhuetten,"  where  they  expressed  their  well-grounded  fears  to  the  Chris- 
tians, that  a  party  of  white  people,  who  were  pursuing  them,  would  surely 
idll  tijem  all.*  AH  these  warning  were  not  enough  to  shake  tlieir  faith  in 
the|>rotecting  arm  of  their  own  mnocence. 

llie  second  day's  march  of  the  band  of  murderers,  brought  them  within 
one  mile  of  the  middle  Moravian  town,  where  they  again  encamped  for  the 
nighL  This  was  on  the  6th  day  of  March.  The  next  morning  the  party 
was  divided  into  three  equal  divisions,  ^  one  of  which  was  to  cross  the  river 
about  a  mile  above  the  town ;  their  videttes  having  reported  that  there  were 
Indians  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  The  other  party  was  divided  into  three 
divisions,  one  of  which  was  to  take  a  circuit  in  the  woods,  and  reach  the  rirer 
a  little  distance  below  the  town,  on  the  west  side.  Another  division  was  to 
&11  into  the  middle  of  the  town,  and  the  third  upon  its  upper  end.  When 
the  party  designed  to  make  the  attack  on' the  west  side,  had  reached  the  river, 
they  found  no  boats  to  take  them  over ;  but  something  like  a  canoe  was  seen 
on  the  opposite  bank.  The  river  was  high,  with  some  floating  ice.  A  young 
man  of  the  name  of  SloughUr  swam  the  river,  and  brought  over,  not  a  canoe,  but 
a  trough  designed  for  holding  sugar  water.  This  trough  could  carry  but  two 
men  at  a  time.  In  order  to  expedite  their  passage,  a  number  of  men  stripped 
off  their  clothes,  put  them  into  the  troush,  together  with  their  guns,  and 
swam  by  its  sides,  holding  its  edses  with  their  hands.  When  about  16  had 
crossed  the  river,  the  two  centineis,  who  had  been  posted  in  advance,"  t  "n^^ 
young  Sckeboach  in  the  woods,  flred  at  and  wounded  him  so  much  that  he 
could  not  escape.  He  then,  according  to  the  account  of  the  murderers 
themselves,  begged  for  his  life,  representing  that  he  was  Schebosck,  the  sou  of 
a  white  Christian  man  :  But  they  paid  no  attention  to  his  eutn  aties,  and  cut 
him  in  pieces  with  iheir  hatchets."  "  One  of  iliem  broke  one  of  his  arms  by 
a  shoL  A  shot  from  the  other  ccntinel  killed  him.  These  heroes  I  then  scalped 
and  tomahawked  him. 

<'By  this  time,  about  16  men  had  got  over  the  river,  and  supposing  the  firing 
of  the  guns,  which  killed  Shabosk,  would  lead  to  an  instant  discovery,  they 
sent  word  to  the  party  designed  to  attack  the  town  on  the  east  side  of  the 
river,  to  move  on  instantly,  which  they  did. 

**In  the  mean  time,  the  small  parly  wliich  had  crossed  tlie  river,  marched 
with  all  speed,  to  the  main  town  on  the  west  side  of  the  river.  Here  ihcy  found 
a  large  company  of  Lidians  gathering  tlie  corn,  which  they  had  lel\  in 
their  fields  the  preceding  fall,  when  they  removed  to  Sandusky.  On  the 
arrival  of  the  men  at  the  town,  tliey  professed  peace  and  good  will  to  the 
Moravians,  and  informed  them  that  they  had  come  to  take  tliem  to  fort  Pitt, 
for  their  safety.  The  Indians  surrendered,  delivered  up  their  arms,  and  ap- 
peared highly  delighted  with  the  prospect  of  their  removal,  and  began  with 
all  speed  to  prepare  food  for  tlie  white  men,  and  for  themselves  on  their 
journey. 

•*  A  party  of  white  men  and  Indians  was  immediately  despatched  to  Salem, 
a  shoit  distance  from  Gnadenhuetten,  where  the  Indians  were  gathering  in 
their  corn,  to  bring  them  in  to  Gnadenhuetten.  The  party  soon  arrived  with 
the  whole  number  of  the  Indians  from  Salem.  In  the  mean  time  the  Indiana  at 
Gnadenhuetten  were  confined  in  two  houses  some  distance  apart,  and  placed 

*  Loskiely  Hist.  Moravians,  iii.  176. 

t  I  am  following  Do</t/ri<fsrf»*  Narrative,  but  the  next  quotation  is  from  Loskid,  iii.  177, 
and  then  continues  Doddrid^t  without  any  omission. 

X  My  auilior  does  not  itaJicize  this  word,  hut  ho  doubtless  would,  if  he  were  to  give  us  * 
■ew  cuiiiou  of  his  book,  if  he  did  not  odd  ai  least  a  half  a  dozen  exclamations  to  it. 
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under  guards ;  and  when  those  from  Salem  arrived,  they  were  divided,  and 
placed  in  the  same  houses,  with  their  brethren  of  Gnadenhuetten. 

**  The  prisoners  being  thus  secured,  a  council  of  war  was  held  to  decide 
on  tiieir  fate.  The  officersi  unwilling  to  take  on  themselves  the  whole  re- 
sponsibility of  the  awful  decision,  agreed  to  refer  the  question  to  the  whole 
number  of  the  men.  The  men  were  accordingly  drawn  up  in  a  line.  The 
conunandajit  of  the  party.  Colonel  David  ffiUmmsan,  tljcn  put  the  question 
to  them  in  form,  *  whether  the  Moravian  Indians  should  be  taken  prisoners  to 
Pittsburgh,  or  put  to  death  ? '  requesting  all  who  were  in  favor  of  saving  their 
lives  to  step  out  of  the  line,  and  form  a  second  rank.  On  tliis,  16,  some  say 
18,  steppea  out  of  the  rank,  and  formed  themselves  into  a  second  line ;  but 
alas !  this  line  of  mercy  was  far  too  short  for  that  of  vengeance.**  Thus  was 
the  fate  of  the  Moravian  Indians  decided  on,  and  they  were  ordered  to  pre- 
pare for  death. 

**From  the  time  they  were  placed  in  the  guard-houses,  the  prisoners  fore- 
saw their  fate,  and  begun  their  devotions  of  singing  hymns,  praying  and  ex- 
horting each  other  to  place  a  firm  reliance  in  the  mercy  of  the  Savior  of 
men.**  ^'The  particulars  of  this  dreadful  catastrophe  are  too  horrid  to 
relate.  Suffice  it  to  sav,  that  in  a  few  minutes  these  two  slaughter-houses, 
as  they  were  then  called,  exhibited  in  their  ghastly  interior,  3ie  mangled, 
bleeding  remains,  of  those  poor  unfortunate  people,  of  all  ages  and  sexes ; 
from  the  aged  grey-headed,  down  to  the  helpless  infant  at  its  mother's  breast; 
dishonored  b^  the  fatal  wounds  of  the  tomahawk,  mallet,  war-club,  sj)ear  and 
Bcalping-knife ! "  Thus  was  the  8th  day  of  March  spent  at  Gnadenhuetten, 
in  the  year  1788! 

Only  two,  who  were  young  persons,  escaped  this  dreadful  day's  slaughter. 
One  of  whom  had  been  kuocKed  down  and  scalped,  and  by  counterfeiting 
nimself  dead,  while  the  murderers  had  left  tlie  place,  was  enabled  to  save 
his  life.  The  other  crept  unobserved  into  a  cellar,  and  in  the  night  escaped 
to  the  woods. 

Whether  any  of  the  murderers  were  called  to  an  account  for  what  they  did 
I  do  not  learn,  though  the^  probably  were  not,  owing  to  the  state  of  anarchy 
occasioned  by  the  revolutionary  war. 

PAKANKE  was  a  powerful  Delaware  chief^  whose  residence,  in  1770,  was 
at  a  place  callod  Kaskaskunk,  about  40  miles  north  of  Pittsburgh.  He  is 
brought  to  our  notice  by  the  agency  of  the  missionary  Loskidy  from  whom 
it  appears  that  he  was  very  friendly  to  the  Brethren  at  first,  and  invited  them  into 
his  country,  but  when  GlikJiikan,  his  chief  captain  and  speaker,  forsook  him, 
and  went  to  live  with  them,  he  was  so  discoucerted,  that  he  turned  against 
them,  and  for  a  time  caused  them  much  difficulty.  Meeting  with  Glik" 
hikan  afterward  in  public,  he  spoke  to  him  in  an  angry  tone  as  follows : 
**  And  even  you  have  gone  over  from  this  council  to  them.  I  sup|>osa  you 
mean  to  get  a  white  skin !  But  I  tell  you,  not  even  one  of  your  feet  will  turn 
white,  much  less  your  body.  Was  you  not  a  brave  and  honored  man,  sitting 
next  to  me'  in  council,  when  we  spread  the  blanket  and  considered  the  belts 
of  wampum  lying  before  us  ?  Now  you  pretend  to  despise  all  this,  and 
think  to  have  found  something  better.  Some  time  or  other  you  will  find 
yourself  deceived."  To  which  GHkhikan  made  but  a  short  and  meek  reply, 
borne  epidemic  disease  carried  off  many  of  tlie  Indians  about  tliis  time,  and 
they  attributed  its  cause  to  their  obstinacy  in  not  receiving  the  gospel.  Pet- 
kankt  was  among  the  number  at  last  who  accepted  it  as  a  remedy.  He  ap- 
pears not  to  have  been  so  credulous  as  many  of  his  neighbors;  for  when  the 
acknowledgment  of  Christianity  was  concluded  upon  by  many,  he  remained 
incredulous ;  and  when  a  belt  of  wampum  was  sent  him,  accompanied  with 
a  message,  declaring  that  ^whosoever  refused  to  accept  it  would  l)e  considered 
a  murderer  of  his  countrymen,"  he  affected  not  to  understand  its  import,  and 
doubtless  would  not  have  acknowledged  it,  but  for  the  impending  danger 
which  he  saw  threatening  him.  When  he  went  to  hear  tlie  liretliren  preach, 
he  declared  his  conviction,  and  recomnir>nded  his  children  to  receive  the 
gos[>et.    A  son  of  his  was  baptized  in  1775. 

NETAWATWEES  was  head  chief  of  the  Delawares,  and  if  we  are  to 
44* 
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judge  of  him  fiom  our  EcnnVf  records,  he  will  appear  to  the  best  adTaotage. 
*<He  used  to  lay  all  afikirs  of  state  before  his  couosellora  for  their  comidera 
tion,  without  telling  them  his  own  sentimentSk    When  they  cave  him  their 

3 union,  he  either  approved  of  it,  or  suited  his  olnections  and  amendmentB, 
ways  alleging  the  reasons  of  his  disapprobation.'^  befiue  the  revolution,  it  was 
■aid  that  he  had  amazingly  increased  the  reputation  of  the  Delawares ;  and  he 
spared  no  pains  to  concihate  all  his  neighbors,  and  reconcile  them  one  to  anoth- 
er. His  reddence,  in  1773;  was  at  Gekelomukpechuenii:.  The  Moravian  mis- 
sionaries sent  messengers  to  him,  with  information  of  the  arrival  of  another  mis- 
sionary, in  July  of  this  ^ear,  requesting  a  renewal  of  flriendship  and  a  confirmar 
tion  of  his  former  promise  of  protection.  When  this  was  laid  before  him  and  his 


council,  they  were  not  much  pleased  with  the  infomiation,  and  the  old  chief 
MiawatweUy  said,  ^  They  have  teatkars  enough  dreamy  far  a  new  one  can  teaeh 
nothing  but  the  aame  docbine/'  He  was,  however,  prevailed  upon  to  give  his 
consent  to  their  request,  and  afterwards  became  a  convert  to  their  religion. 
After  he  had  set  out  in  this  course,  he  sent  the  following  speech  to  his  old 
friend  Pakanke :  ^  You  and  I  art  both  old,  and  know  not  how  long  we  AaU  liee^ 
I'hertfort  let  u$  do  a  good  work,  before  we  depaHy  and  leaioe  a  testmom/  to  owr 
tkUdren  andpotterUyj  that  we  have  received  tkt  word  of  CM,  Let  this  be  our 
kut  mil  and  tedametdJ*  Pakanke  consented,  and  was  at  great  pains  to  send 
solenm  embassies  to  all  such  tribes  as  he  thought  proper  to  communicate 
his  determination.    Mtawatweee  died  at  Pittsburffh  near  the  close  of  17761 

Mtawatweee  had  been  a  signer  to  the  treaty  of  Gonestoga  in  the  year  1718^ 
beinff  then  young,  probably  about  25  years  of  age.  The  Turde  tribe  was 
the  first  among  the  Delawares,  and  of  this  he  beciuDe,  by  their  usages,  chieC 
To  him  was  committed  all  the  tokens  of  contracts ;  such  as  belts  of  wan^ 
pum,  writings  obligatory,  with  the  sign  manual  of  HWiain  Penn^  and  others 
since,  down  to  the  time  himself  with  his  tribe,  was  forced  to  leave  their 
lands  and  retire  into  Ohia 

After  having;  been  seated  upon  the  Ohio,  at  a  place  convenient  for  com- 
munication with  the  Wyandots  and  other  warlike  nadons  of  the  west,  he 
made  known  to  them  the  wrongs  which  he  and  his  people  had  sufiered. 
By  advice  of  the  Wyandot  chie&,he  settled  finally  upon  Cayahaga  River^ 
leaving  open  the  Rivers  Muskingum  and  Big  Beaver  for  anv  of  his  nadon 
that  were  there  already^  and  should  afterwards  come  to  settle  there.  And  this 
was  the  occamon  of  JlSng  Beaver^s  building  a  town  and  settling  the  Turkey 
tribe  at  the  mouth  of  Nemoschilli  Creek,  since  called  Tuscarawaa  Of  this 
^stinguished  chief  we  shall  speak  more  at  large  in  another  place. 

When  Colonels  Bouquet  and  Bradsbreet^  in  1763,  were  penetrating  into  the 
Indian  countiy,  Mtawattoeesj  not  without  reason,  became  alarmed  for  his 
safety,  and  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  attend  the  treatv  with  Colonel 
Bouquetj  after  the  batde  of  Bushy  Rum,  notwithstanding  the  other  chiefs 
did.  His  residence  being  in  range  of  the  march  of  BouquePe  army,  he  too 
late  attempted  to  escape  down  the  Muskingum  in  a  canoe ;  but  being  inter- 
cepted by  some  of  Bouquet e  Indian  spies,  was  brought  before  the  colonel, 
who,  because  he  did  not  appear  at  the  treaty,  publicly  deposed  him,  and  put 
another  at  the  head  of  his  tribe.  Upon  the  conclusion  of  a  peace,  however, 
the  first  act  of  importance  performed  by  the  Delaware  nation  vras  to  rein- 
state Ndmcaiweee,  He  continued  in  the  undisturbed  poesesaon  of  the  office 
until  his  death,  which  happened  in  the  second  year  of  the  revoludon,  1776, 
at  Pittsburgh,  wh^n  he  had  attained  the  age  of  near  99  years.* 

The  missionaries,  especially,  felt  his  loss  with  great  severity,  for  his  coun- 
cil was  of  the  neatest  oenefit  to  them  on  all  trying  occasions. 

WHITE-EYES,  or,  as  some  write.  White-eye^  was  <*the  first  captain  among 
the  Delawares."  There  was  always  great  c^poaidon  among  the  Indians 
asainst  missionaries  settling  in  their  country ;  who,  in  the  lim^uage  of  one 
of  the  Moravians,  *^  were  a  stone  of  offence  to  many  of  the  chiefs  and  to  a 
great  part  of  the  council  at  Gekelemukpechuenk,  and  it  was  several  times 
proposed  to  expel  them  by  force."    But  *^  this  man  [Captain  WkiU<ye9\  kept 

*  Heekewelder's  BiographiM,  &c.,  in  PhUot,  TVww. 
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the  cbiefs  and  cocmcil  in  awe,  and  would  not  mfter  thetn  to  injure  the  mi»* 
eionariee,  being  in  his  own  heart  convinced  of  the  truths  of  the  goroeL 
This  was  evident  in  all  his  speeches,  held  before  the  chie&  and  council  in 
behalf  of  the  Indian  congregation  and  their  teachers.'^* 

Upon  the  death  of  JSTttawakouM^  in  1776^  Captain  HldU-ws  becanae  chief 
aaohem,  to  which  place  his  former  situation  of  first  counsellor  to  that  chief 
rendered  him  hiffhly  qualified.  But  as  he  was  not  chief  by  regular  descent, 
he  only  aecei>ted  the  office  until  a  younff  chief  should  be  of  a^,  who,  it 
seems,  was  heir  apparent  It  is  said  he  had  long  looked  forward  with  anxiety 
t^  the  time  when  his  countrymen  ^ould  become  Christians,  and  enjoy  the 
benefita  of  civilization ;  ^<  but  he  did  not  live  to  see  that  time,  for  while  ac- 
companying Gen.  JUbofeifUoi^^with  his  army,  to  Muskingum,  in  1778,  or  '9,  he 
took  the  siuaU-pox  and  died."  f 

The  old  chief  A<^tMi<i0ee9  used  every  art  to  thwart  the  endeavors  of  Wkdt* 
eyet,  and,  as  thev  were  ratiier  in  a  strain  bordering  upon  persecution,  were 
only  sure  to  make  the  latter  more  strenuous.  He  therefore  declared  ''that 
no  prosperity  would  attend  the  Indian  affairs,  unless  they  received  and 
believed  the  saving  gospel,''  &c.p  ffhU^-^feB  was  forced  about  this  time  to 
separate  himself  mm  the  other  chiefs.  ''This  occasioned  great  and  general 
surprise,  and  his  presence  being  considered  both  by  the  chiefb  und  the  people 
as  indispensably  necessary,  a  negotiation  commenced,  and  some  Indian  breth- 
ren were  appointed  arbitrators.  The  event  was  beyond  ex]>ectation  success- 
ful, for  chier  Mtaiwatweta  not  only  acknowledged  the  injustice  done  to  Cap- 
tain IfkUe-^^  but  changed  his  mind  wi&  respect  to  the  believing  Indiana 
and  their  teachers^  and  remained  their  constant  friend  to  his  deaih,l 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolutionary  war,  the  American  conpesa 
endeavored  to  treat  with  the  chiefs  of  the  Six  Nations,  and  accordmgly 
invited  the  Delawares  to  send  deputiea.  WhiUrtyu  attended  on  the  part  of 
the  Brethren,  and  his  conduct  before  the  commissioners  was  highly  approved 
by  the  misslonarie& 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1776^  the  Hurons  sent  a  message  to  the 
Delawares,  "that  they  must  keep  theur  shoes  in  readmess  to  join  the  warriors." 
AVifaifffffioees  being  their  heaa  chie(  to  him,  consequently,  was  the  talk 
delivered.  He  would  not  accept  the  message,  but  sent  belts  to  the  Hurons, 
with  an  admonition  for  their  rash  resoludon,  and  remindinff  them  of  the 
misery  the^  had  already  brouffht  upon  themselves.  Captain  lf%tte-eyet  was 
» bearer  of'^the  beltSi  who  in  his  turn  was  as  unsuccessful  as  the  Huron  am- 
bassadors; for  when  they  were  delivered  to  the  chiefs  in  Fort  Detroit,  in 
presence  of  the  English  governor,  he  cut  them  in  pieces,  and  threw  them  at 
the  feet  of  the  bearers,  onlering  them,  at  the  same  time,  to  dejMut  in  half  an 
hour.  He  accused  fFkUe-^fCi  of  a  connection  with  the  Americans,  and  told 
him  his  head  was  in  danger. 

It  is  not  strange  that  nhiU'emM  was  treated  in  this  manner,  if  he  took  the 
stand  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  which  we  suppose  ffom  the  follow- 
ing circumstance  that  he  did :  The  Iroquois,  being  cniefly  in  the  English 
interest,  and  considering  the  Delawares  bound  to  opemte  with  them,  ordered 
them  to  be  in  readiness,  as  has  been  just  related,  tfpon  this  occasion,  ffkUe^ 
efu  said  *'he  should  do  as  he  pleased;  that  he  wore  no  petticoatSi  as  they 
nlsely  pretended ;  he  was-  no  woman,  but  a  man,  and  they  should  find  him  to 
act  as  such."  § 

We  hear  nothing  more  of  importance  of  diis  chief  until  1780,  which  was 
the  year  of  his  de^  He  died  at  Pittsburgh,  in  Pennsylvania,  of  the  small- 
pox.  Many  others  died  about  this  time,  among  whom  was  a  man  who  must 
have  been  very  old,  periiapf  near  130,  as  he  could  well  remember  when  the 
irst  house  was  built  in  Philadelphia,  in  1082,,  being  then  a  boy. 

Although  WkUe-eifet  was  so  friendly  to  the  Brethren,  yet  he  never  fiilly 
joined  them,  stating  his  politleal  station  as  a  reason. 

The  Delaware  nation  perpetuated  his  name ;  a  chief  signed  a.  treaty  In 
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1814,  at  Gh^enviUe,  in  Ohio,  bearing  it*  WkUe-^fo^  town  is  freqoentlv  men- 
tkmed  in  histoiy.  It  was  the  place  of  his  residence,  wliich  was  near  the  ialb 
of  the  Muflkingum. 

PAXNOUS  was  bead  chief  of  the  Shawanese  m  1754  At  tlus  time,  the 
Christian  Indians  of  the  Moravian  setdement,  Gnadenhuetten,  were  opprefls- 
ed  by  a  tribute  to  the  Hurons.  This  year,  Paxnou$  and  (Kdam  Tadaikaadf 
who  had  become  dissenters,  came  to  them,  and  delivered  the  fbUowing 
message :  *^  The  great  head,  that  is,  the  council  of  the  Iroquois  in  Onondago, 
speak  the  truth  and  lie  not :  they  reioice  that  some  of  the  believing  Indiab 
have  moved  to  Wajomick,  [near  WUksburg  and  the  Susquehannah,T  but  dow 
hey  lift  up  the  remaining  Mahikans  and  S^la wares,  and  set  them  also  downi 
in  Wajomick ;  for  there  a  fire  is  kindled  for  them,  and  there,  they  may  plant 
and  think  of  God.  But  if  they  will  not  hear,  the  great  head,  or  couocil, 
will  come  and  clean  their  eara  with  a  red-hot  iron  ;**  that  is,  set  their  bousefl 
on  fire,  and  send  bidletB  through  their  heads.  The  next  year,  Paxnout  and 
13  others  came  again,  and  in  me  name  of  the  Hurons  demanded  an  answer 
to  the  summons  he  had  delivered  last  year.  His  wife  attended  him,  and  for 
whom  he  had  great  aifection,  ha^g  then  lived  with  her  38  years.  She, 
being  touched  by  the  preaching  of  the  Brethren,  was  no  doubt  the  cause  of 
soflcniug^the  heart  of  Paxrunts,  and  causing  him  thenceforth  to  do  much  for 
them.  This  answer  was  returned  to  him  to  bear  to  the  Hurons:  <*Tbe 
Brethren  will  confer  with  the  Iroquois  themselves,  concerning  the  intended 
removal  of  the  Indians  irom  Gnadenhuetten  to  Wajomick."  Paxnmu^  **  being 
only  an  ambassador  in  this  business,  was  satisfyed,  and  even  formtd  a  closer 
acauaintance  with  the  Brethren."  This  is  sufficient  to  explain  Paxnout  par- 
tiality for  the  Brethren.  Before  they  departed,  his  wife  was  baptized,  and 
all  present,  among  whom  was  her 'husband,  were  much  afiected.  She 
declared,  as  she  returned  home,  **  that  she  felt  as  happy  as  a  child  new  bom." 
Paxnoua  also  had  two  sons,  who  did  much  for  the  Brethren. 

TADEUSKUND,  a  noted  chief  among  the  Delawares,  may  be  considerefl 
next  in  importance  to  those  above  named.  He  was  known  amoug  the 
English,  previous  to  1750,  by  the  name  Hone^'Jokn.  About  this  time,  be 
was  received  into  the  Moravian  community,  and  after  some  delay,  ^  owing 
to  his  wavering  disposition,"  was  baptized,  and  received  into  fellowship.  His 
baptismal  name  was  Gideon.  He  adhered  to  the  missionaries  just  as  long  as 
his  condition  appeared  to  be  better,  but  when  any  thing  more  favorable  offer- 
ed, he  stood  ready  to  embark  in  it 

The  Christian  Indians  at  Gnadenhuetten  were  desirous  of  removing  to 
Wajomick,  which  offend  more  advantages  tlian  that  place,  and  this  was  a 
secret  desire  of  the  wild  Indians ;  for  they,  intending  to  join  the  French  of 
Canada,  wished  to  have  them  out  of  the  way  of  their  excursions,  that  tbey 
might  with  more  secrecy  fall  upon  the  English  frontiers.    It  was  now  1751 

Sleonwhile  Tadeuskund  had  had  the  offer  of  leading  the  Delawares  in  the 
war,  and  hence  he  had  been  a  chief  promoter  of  a  removal  to  Wajomick. 
The  missionaries  saw  through  the  plot,  and  refused  to  move ;  but  quite  a 
company  of  their  followers,  to  the  number  of  about  70,  went  thither,  agree- 
ably to  the  wishes  of  Tculeuskvnd  and  his  party,  and  some  went  ofi*  to  other 
places. 

Tadeugkund  was  now  in  his  element,  marching  to  and  from  the  French  in 
warlike  style.  When  PaxnouSy  as  has  been  related,  summoned  the  remain- 
ing b«;lievers  at  Gnadenhuetten  to  remove  to  Wajomick,  Tad/enukimd  accom- 
panied him.  As  the  interest  of  the  French  began  to  decline,  Tadeuslaaid 
began  to  think  about  making  a  shiit  again.  Having  lived  a  con«derable 
part  of  the  year  1758  not  far  from  Bethlehem,  with  about  100  of  his  follow- 
ers, he  gave  the  Brethren  there  intimations  that  he  wished  again  to  join 
them ;  and  even  requested  that  some  one  would  preach  on  his  side  of  the 
Lehigh.  But  the  hopes  of  his  reclaim  were  soon  after  dissipated.  And '^  he 
now  even  endeavored  to  destroy  the  peace  and  comfort  of^  the  Indian  con- 
rrepition."  From  tlie  discouraging  nature  of  the  afiairs  of  the  Frendi,  ten 
uidian  nations  were  induced  to  send  deputies  to  treat  with  the  Elnglisii  at 
^  — 

*  See  Hist.  Second  War,  by  S.  R  Brown,  Appendix,  105. 
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EastoD,  which  eventuated  in  a  treaty  of  peace.  Tadetukund  pretended  that 
this  treaty  had  been  agreed  to  on  condition  that  goyeminent  should  build  a 
town  on  the  Suaquehannah  for  the  Indians,  and  cause  those  living  with  the 
Bretlireu  to  remove  to  it.  This  his  enemies  denied.  There  was  some  foun- 
dation, from  their  own  account,  for  TadeuskuntPs  pretending  to  have  received 
iuU  commission  to  conduct  ail  the  Indians  within  certain  limits,  which 
included  those  of  Bethlehem,  to  Wajomick  j  and  therefore  demanded  their 
compliance  with  his  commands.  He  was  hberal  in  his  promises,  provided 
they  would  comply ;  saying,  they  should  have  fields  cleared  and  ploughed, 
houses  built,  ana  provisions  provided :  not  only  so,  but  their  teachers  should 
attend  them,  to  live  there  unmolested,  and  the  believers  entirely  by  them- 
selves. But,  through  the  infiuence  of  their  priests,  they  would  not  comply, 
which  occasioned  some  threats  from  Tadetukund^  and  he  immediately  set 
off  for  Philadelphia,  considerably  irritated. 

Tadeuskund  went  to  Philadelphia  in  consequence  of  an  intended  general 
congress  of  the  Indians  and  English,  including  all  those  who  did  not  attend 
at  £iston.  When  he  returned,  he  demanded  a  positive  answer,  and  they 
replied  that  they  would  not  remove  unless  the  governor  and  all  the  chiefs  so 
determined,  for  that  they  could  not  without  the  greatest  inconvenience.  ThLs 
seemed  to  satisfy  him,  and  he  leA  them. 

The  great  council  or  congress  of  English  and  Indians  at  Easton  above 
referred  to,  being  of  much  importance  in  Indian  history,  as  also  illustrative 
of  other  eminent  charactera  as  well  as  that  of  Tadeu^eundy  we  will  refer  its 
details  to  a  separate  chapter. 

7\»dettdatnd  was  burnt  to  death  in  his  own  house  at  Wajomick  in  April, 
1763. 

Of  an  execrable  murder  at  Gnadenbuetten  we  have  not  spoken,  as  we  have 
not  learned  the  name  of  the  leaden  in  or  instigatora  of  it ;  however,  it  will 
not  be  proper  to  pass  it  over  in  detailing  the  events  of  our  history.  It  hap- 
pened in  the  time  of  the  French  and  Indian  wara,  in  1755.  Although  it  is 
{[enerally  spoken  of  as  the  massacre  of  Gnadenbuetten,  yet  it  did  not  happen 
m  that  town,  but  in  a  small  village  on  Mahony  Creek,  about  a  half  a  mile 
from  it  On  the  24  November,  a  band  of  Indians,  (their  numbera  unknown,) 
who  came  from  the  French,  fell  suddenly  upon  the  pkce,  while  the  Brethren 
were  at  supper,  and  kiUed  eleven  persons ;  namely,  seven  men,  three  women, 
and  one  child  15  months  old.  Only  two  men,  one  woman,  and  a  boy, 
escaped.  The  slaughter  would  have  been  far  peater,  if  the  Christian  Indians 
had  not  been  away  at  that  time  upon  a  huntmg  excureion.  Had  not  a  dog 
given  the  alarm,  as  the  Indians  approached,  they  would  probably  have  taken 
all  the  whites  prisonera;  but  the  moment  the  dog  gave  the  alarm,  those 
within  the  house  sprung  to  the  doora  and  windows  to  secure  them,  which 
being  open,  the  Indians  fired  into  them,  killing  one  man  and  wounding 
several  other  persona  The  poor  people  succeeded  in  securing  tlie  doora 
and  windows,  and  then  retreated  into  the  garret  of  the  house.  'JLhis,  as  they 
must  have  expected,  they  found  a  wretched  retreat!  the  roof  over  their 
heads  was  soon  in  flames,  and  the  only  peraons  that  escaped  were  a  man 
and  hts  wife,  and  a  boy,  which  they  effected  through  the  biuiung  roof!  One 
more,  a  man  who  had  been  confined  in  an  out^house  by  sickness,  escaped 
from  a  window.  All  the  buildings  in  the  village,  the  catde  and  other  aiiirnals 
in  the  bams,  were  consumed  in  me  flames !  * 

The  leader  of  this  party,  whose  name  it  is  as  well  I  cannot  give,  soon  met 
with  a  requital  for  his  munlers.  By  the  influence  of  the  Governor  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Mr.  George  Croghm,  the  hostUe  Indians  were  prevailed  upon 
to  meet  the  whites  in  a  council  at  Easton,  the  next  year,  viz.  175S.  This 
Indian  captain  set  out  to  attend  the  council,  and  in  the  way,  it  seems,  he  feU 
in  company  with  Tcdeutkund,  With  this  chief  he  contrived,  some  how  or 
other,  to  get  up  a  quarrel,  in  which  Toidenukund  killed  him-f 

SKENANDO,  though  belon^ng  to  a  later  age,  may  very  properly  be 
noticed  here.  He  was  an  Oneida  chie(  contemporary  with  the  missionary 
MSHdand,  to  vriiom  he  became  a  convert,  and  lived  many  yean  of  the  latter 

«  Htckewcider's  Narrative,  41  t  Ibid.  61,  £8. 
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Uft  of  his  liA  a  believer  in  Christianity.  Mr.  JSSrkland  died  at  F^K 
Voik,  in  1806^  and  was  buried  near  Oneida.  Skenando  deabed  to  be  buried 
Bear  him  al  hu  death,  which  was  granted.  He  lived  to  be  110  years  old, 
and  was  often  visited  by  strangers  out  of  curioei^.  He  said  to  one  who 
visited  him  bat  a  little  time  before  his  deatli,  *^  I  am  an  aged  ktmloA;  tte 
WMuUqfanhumbtdwiwUn  havtwhitUedthnugknaf  kranehea;  I  am  dtai  d 
At  top.    7%^  gmeraUon  to  tehieh  I  beianged  kai  run  auay  mid  l^  me^ 

In  early  life,  he  was,  like  nearly  all  of  his  race,  given  to  intoxicatioD.  h 
177.%  he  vras  at  Albany  to  settle  some  afiairs  of  his  tribe  vrith  the  goven- 
ment  of  New  Yoric  One  night  he  became  drunk,  and  in  the  OEioming  found 
himaelf  in  the  street,  nearly  naked,  every  thing  of  worth  stripped  from  him, 
even  the  sign  of  his  chieftainship.  This  brought  him  to  a  sense  of  his 
duty,  and  he  vras  never  more  Imown  to  be  intoxicated.  He  was  a  powerful 
cbie^  and  the  Americans  did  not  fail  to  encage  him  on  their  aide  in  the  rer- 
olution.  This  was  oonjronial  to  his  mind,  for  he  always  uraed  the  rights  of 
the  prior  occupants  of  the  soil,  and  once  opposed  the  Americans  on  the 
same  principle,  for  encroachments  upon  the  red  men.  He  rendered  his 
adopted  Anglo  brethren  important  servicte. 

from  the  « Annals  of  Tryon  County,"*  we  learn  diat  Skenando  died  on 
die  11  March,  1816L  He  left  an  only  son.  And  the  same  author  observes 
thaf  his  person  was  tall,  well  made,  and  robust  His  countenance  jns 
intelligent,  and  displayed  all  the  peculiar  dignitr  of  an  Indian  chief  lo  his 
youth  he  was  a  brave  and  intrepid  warrior,  and  in  his  riper  years,  one  €i 
the  noblest  counsellors  amonc  the  North  American  tribes :"  and  that,  in  the 
revolutionary  vrar,  by  his  vigSance  he  preserved  the  settlement  of  German 
Flats  fh>m  being  destroyed. 
We  will  close  the  present  chapter  with  some  of  the  land  transactions  with 

die  Indians  in  Pennsylvania.  

By  his  last  will,  Governor  Pean  devised  to  his  {pwadson,  ffOUam  Penn^ 
and  his  heiia,  10,000  acres  of  land  to  be  laid  out  ''m  proper  and  beneficial 
places  in  this  province,  by  his  trustees."  ffilliam  Penn,  Uie  grandson,  sold 
out  this  land  to  a  gentleman,  Mr.  HllUam  Men^  a  great  land-jobber.  By  a 
little  numaaement  .^Uen  got  this  land  located,  generally,  where  he  desired. 
One  considerable  tract  included  part  of  Minismk,  and  no  previous  arrange- 
ment  had  been  made  vrith  those  Indians.  It  would  be  very  charitable  to 
suppose,  that  the  trustees  intended,  and  that  perhaps  they  did  not  doubt,  but 
the  same  course  would  be  pursued  in  purchasing  of  the  Indians  as  had  been 
before,  by  others ;  but  no  sooner  had  the  new  proprietor  got  the  lands  sur- 
veyed to  him,  than  he  began  to  sell  it  to  those  that  would  go  on  at  once  and 
settle  it 

Hence  we  clearly  see  the  road  opened  ibr  all  difficulties.  About  the  same 
time  proposals  were  published  for  a  hmd  lottery,  and  by  the  conditions  of 
these  proposals,  not  the  least  notice  vms  taken,  or  the  least  reserve  made,  of 
the  rights  of  the  Indians.  But  on  the  contrary,  such  persons  as  had  settled 
upon  lands  that  did  not  belong  to  them,  were,  in  case  they  drew  prizes,  to 
remain  unmolested  upon  the  kmds  of  the  Indians.  By  this  means  much  of 
the  land  in  the  Forks  of  the  Delaware,  since  Easton  and  vicinity,  as  well  aa 
other  places,  became  taken  up,  by  this  kind  of  gambling,  and  the  Indiana 
were  thus  crowded  &om  it  They  for  some  time  complained,  and  at  length 
began  to  threaten,  but  the  event  was  war  and  bloodshed. 

To  still  the  clamors  of  these  injured  people,  recourse  vnis  had  to  as  great 
abuses  as  had  already  been  practised :  crimes  were  sought  to  be  clouded 
by  bold  stratagem.  Tlie  Iroquois  were  connived  vrith,  and  they  came  for- 
ward, confirmed  the  doing/of  the  land-jobbers,  and  ordered  the  Delawares 
to  leave  their  country,  rnioy  were  to  choose  one  of  two  horns  of  a  wretched 
dilemma.  The  power  of  the  Iroquois  could  not  be  withstood,  backed  as  it 
was  by  the  Elngush.  They  ordered  the  poor  Dektwares  to  remove,  or  they 
would  destroy  them,  as  in  the  life  of  CanaaaUgo  will  be  found  related. 

A  sort  of  claim  was  obtained  to  some  of  me  disputed  lands,  in  a  simi- 
lar a  manner  as  Geoi^  got  hers  of  some  of  the  Creek  country  not  many 

•  By  W,  W,  CamfbdL 
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.yean  siiice.  At  one  time,  a  party  of  a  4eputatioii  having  remained  upon 
the  ground  eleven  days  after  the  others  had  gone  home,  were  by  kind* 
nesBea  prevailed  upon  to  sign  a  writing,  relinquishing  all  their  risht  to  lands 
upon  Itolaware.  These  were  Indiana  of  the  Six  Nations,  and  had  deeded 
lands  on  the  Susquehannah  just  before,  with  those  who  had  gone  home. 
Why  the  proprietors  did  not  mdude  the  lands  on  Delaware  in  their  first 
deedj  when  the  deputation  were  all  toother,  is  a  good  deal  singular,  bat 
requires  no  explanation.  Yet  certain  it  is,  those  who  remained  and  gave  a 
writing  ^uit-claiming  lands  on  Delaware,  had  no  consideration  for  so  doing. 
This  writing  expresses  only  that  they  intended  in  the  former  deed  to  in- 
clude said  limds. 

That  the  Delawares  or  Chihohockies  (which  was  their  real  name)  were, 
until  some  time  subsequent  to  1736^  entirely  independent  of  the  Iroquois,  is 
beyond  a  doubt  true,  although,  from  sinister  motives,  there  were  those  who 
maintained  that  they  were  always  subject  to  them.  It  is  true,  that,  when  fay 
a  long  intercourse  with  the  whites  they  had  lost  much  of  then:  energy  and 
character  as  a  nation,  the  haugh^  Six  Nations  found  little  difficulty  in  sedu- 
cing some  tribes  of  them  to  join  them,  and  of  fbrcing  others  to  obey  them.  A 
circumstance  which  clearly  proves  this,  is,  that  in  me  first  treaties  of  sales 
of  land  by  the  Six  Nations  to  the  Pennsylvanians,  they  did  not  presume  to 
convey  anv  lands  to  the  east  of  the  sources  of  the  streams  that  were  trib- 
utary to  the  Susquehannah ;  the  assertions  of  some  of  the  speech-maken 
among  the  Six  Nations,  to  the  contrary,  however.* 

The  celebrated  chief  Tadeu^undf  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken  in 
detail,  save  the  following  vei^  pointed  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
whites  nad  conducted  in  gettmg  his  people's  lands  fraudulently.  It  was  at  the 
conference  in  Easton,  in  November,  1756.  Tadeu^amd  was  present  as  the 
representative  of  <<fbur  nations,''  viz.  the  Chihohockies,  the  Wanamies,  the 
M unseys  and  Wapinffers.  Ciovemor  Dmmf  requested  the  Indians  to  state 
the  reasons  fbr  their  bite  hostile  movements.  Tadeu^amd :  "  I  have  not  far  to 
go  for  an  instance.  This  very  ground  that  is  under  me  (striking  it  with  his 
nx>t)  was  my  land  and  inheritance,  and  it  is  taken  from  me  by  fraud.  [This  was 
in  tne  Forks  of  the  Delaware.1  When  I  say  this  ground,  I  mean  all  the  land 
lying  between  Tohiccon  Creek  and  Wyoming,  on  the  River  Susquehannah. 
1  have  not  only  been  served  so  in  this  government,  but  the  same  thmg  has 
been  done  to  me,  as  to  several  tracts  in  New  Jersey,  over  the  river.**  On 
the  governor's  askinff  him  what  he  meant  by  firaud,  he  answered:  '^When 
one  man  had  formerfy  liberty  to  purchase  lands,  and  he  took  the  deed  from 
the  Indians  for  it,  and  then  dies ;  after  his  death  his  children  forge  a  deed 
like  the  true  one,  with  the  same  Indian  names  to  it,  and  thereby  take  lands 
from  the  Indians  which  they  never  sold ;  this  is  fraud.  Also  when  one  kin^ 
has  land  beyond  the  river,  and  another  king  has  land  on  this  side,  both 
bounded  by  rivers,  mountains  and  springs  which  cannot  be  moved ,  and  the 
proprietaries,  ^edy  to  purchase  lands,  buy  of  one  king  what  belongs  to 
another ;  this  likewise  \& frauds 

Then  the  governor  asked  Tadeutikand  whether  he  had  been  served  so? 
He  said,  **  Yts,  I  have  been  served  so  in  this  province ;  all  the  land  extend- 
ing from  Tohiccon,  over  the  creat  mountain,  to  Wyoming,  has  been  taken 
fix)m  me  by  fraud ;  for  when  I  had  agreed  to  sell  land  to  the  old  proprietary, 
by  the  course  of  the  river,  the  young  proprietaries  came  and  got  it  run  by  a 
straight  eouncy  by  the  compass,  and  by  that  means  took  in  double  the  quantity 
intended  to  be  sold."  f 

The  meaning  of  Tadeushmd  will  be  ffaUy  explained  in  what  we  are  about 
to  lay  before  the  reader.  The  lands  above  the  Kittatinny  Mountains  were 
not  intended  to  be  sold  by  the  Delawares,  but  the  whites  found  means  to  en- 
croach upon  them,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  Iroquois,  as  before  noted,  were  able 
not  only  to  maintaiu  but  to  extend  their  encroachments.  It  vrill  be  well  to 
bear  in  mind  that  the  lands  conveyed  to  WUUam  Penn  in  1^5,  included  the 
country  firom  Duck  Creek,  or  Quingquingus  to  the  Kittatinny  HiUs ;  and  to 
bear  in  mind,  also,  how  purchases  were  made,  so  as  to  admit  of  contention ; 

*  Sc9  Proad's  Pa.,  ii.  S34.  t  Ibid.  u.  S33. 
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eotnetimcs,  doubtleai,  for  the  secret  intention  of  taking  advuitagey  and  at 
others  from  inability  to  fill  certain  blanks  in  the  deeds  at  the  time  tiiej  wens 

Siven.  As  for  example,  when  a  tract  of  land  was  to  extend  in  a  certain 
irection  upon  a  straight  line,  or  bj  a  river,  **as  ftr  as  a  man  can  walk  in  a 
day,"  the  point  to  be  arrived  at  must  necesrarily  be  left  blank,  until  at  some 
future  time  it  should  be  walked.  This  manner  of  giving  and  receiving  deeds, 
it  is  easy  to  see,  threw  into  the  hands  of  sordid  purchasers,  every  advantage 
over  the  Indians.  In  one  instance  they  complain  that  the  <*  walker  ^  noi ;  in 
another,  that  **  he  walked  after  it  was  night,"  and  so  on. 

The  Indians  had  deeded  lands  in  this  way  to  ffiOiam  Penn,  and  no  advan- 
ta^  was  taken  on  his  part ;  but  when  he  was  dead,  and  others  became  pro- 
prietors, the  difficulties  arose,  of  which  Tadeuskund  reminded  the  whites  at 
Easton ;  and  this  will  illustrate  what  has  just  been  given  from  his  speech  to 
Ck»vernor  Demw  at  that  time. 

The- deed  to  nWam  Ptntif  to  which  we  in  particular  refer,  was  given  in 
1685,  and  ran  thus : — 

^  This  Ixtdeii ture  witnessxth,  that.  We,  Padxnahy  JarManj  SOuds,  Part" 
mu9otty  Jenris  Eismnauk,  Fttktroy^  Hehdlappan^  £ooniis,  McMoha,  Mdlhetmga, 
)Vi$9a  Potoey,  Inoian  Kinss,  Sachemaker&  rieht  ownera  of  all  lands,  from 
Quingquingus,  called  Duck  Creek,  unto  tlpuoid  called  Chester  Creek,  all 
along  by  the  west  side  of  Delaware  river,  and  so  between  the  said  creeks 
backwards  as  far  tu  a  man  can  ride  in  two  days  toUk  a  horse,  for  and  in  con- 
sideration of  these  following  goods  to  us  in  hand  paid,  and  secured  to  be 
paid,  by  IFtUiam  Pentif  proprietary  and  governor  of  the  province  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  territories  thereof^  viz.  20  guns,  20  fathoms  match-coat,  20 
fathoms  Stroudwater,  20  blankets,  20  kettles,  20  pounds  powder,  100  bars  of 
lead,  40  tomahawks,  100  knives,  40  pairs  of  stockings,  1  barrel  of  beer, 
20  pounds  red  lead,  100  fathoms  wampum,  30  glass  bottles,  30  pewter  spoons^ 
100  awl-blades,  300  tobacco  pipes,  100  hands  of  tobacco,  20  tobacco  tongs, 
20  steels,  300  flints,  30  paur  of  scissors,  30  combs,  60  looking-glasses,  200 
needles,  one  skipple  of  salt,  30  pounds  surar,  5  gallons  molasses,  20  tobacco 
boxes,  100  jews-harps,  20  hoes,  30  ffimluets,  S)  wooden  screw  boxes,  100 
string  of  beads. — ^Do  hereby  acknowledge,  &c  given  under  our  hands,  &g. 
at  New  Castle,  second  day  of  the  eighth  month,  1685." 

We  will  now  nroceed  to  take  further  notice  of  TadeuAwriffs  charges  at 
the  Easton  conference,  befcnre  spoken  ofl  The  manner  of  ffSUam  i^Uen^s 
becoming  proprietor  has  been  stated.  In  1736^  deputies  from  the  Six 
Nations  sold  tlie  proprietor  all  the  <<  lands  lymg  between  the  mouth  of  Sus- 

auehannah  and  ICittatinny  Hills,  extending  eastvrard  as  fiu*  as  the  heads  of 
le  branches  or  sprinss  which  run  into  the  said  Susouehannah."  Hence 
this  grant  did  not  interfere  at  all  with  the  lands  of  the  Dela wares,  and  may 
be  urged  as  an  evidence,  that  the  Six  Nations  had  no  right  to  them ;  for,  if 
they  had,  why  were  they  not  urged  to  sell  them  before  Uie  breaking  up  of 
the  conference  ?  and  not,  as  we  nave  before  mentioned,  waited  eleven  da^'s, 
until  all  the  head  men  had  gone,  and  then  to  have  got  a  release  from  the  few 
that  remained !  It  is  therefore  very  evident  that  this  could  not  be  done  when 
all  were  present,  or  the  latter  course  would  not  have  been  resorted  to.  Not- 
withstanding the  proprietor  had  grasped  at  the  lands  on  Delaware,  by  a 
partial  transaction  with  a  few  of  a  deputation,  he,  nevertheless,  soon  man- 
ifested tliat  he  considered  his  right  as  not  beyond  question,  by  his  assembling 
the  Delaware  chiefs  the  next  year,  1737,  to  treat  fhrther  upon  it  The  names 
of  these  chiefs  were  Monoh^dckany  Lappaxmnxoej  IHshekvnk  and  AWtmus.* 
At  this  conference  a  release  was  obtainea  from  them,  the  preamble  of  which 
set  forth, 

<<That  Tishekunk  and  ^TuHmus  had,  about  three  years  before,  begun  a 
treaty  at  Durham  with  Jo^  and  Thomas  Penn;  that  from  thence  another 

*  His  name  signified,  a  Hriker  offah  tcWi  a  tpear,  Heckewelder.  He  was  g^eoeraHy 
calleu  Pontita  NiUamaeup-  an  excellent  man.  who  never  drank  liquor.  He  was  born  on  IM 
ipot  where  Philadelphia  now  stands,  removeo  to  Ohio  about  1745,  died  on  ihe  Maskiiu;mn  ia 
1780,  aged  aliout  100  years.  He  had  a  brother  who  was  called  uaac  Nvtiwau,  and  like  hia 
WQ4  a  very  amiable  man,  and  died  about  the  same  time.    It. 
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meeting  was  appointed  to  be  at  Pennsbury  the  next  spring,  to  which  they 
repaired  with  jM^paufinzoej  and  several  others  of  the  Delaware  Indians : 
that,  at  this  meeting,  several  deeds  were  shown  to  them  for  several  tracts  of 
laud  which  dieir  forefathers  had  more  than  50  years  ago  sold  to  fFiUiam  Perm ; 
and,  in  pardcular,  one  deed,  from  MaykeerAkuho^  Sayhoppey  and  Taughr 
havghsey^  the  chie&  or  kings  of  the  Northern  Indians  on  Delaware,  who  for  a 
certain  quantity  of  goods,  hiBd  granted  to  WQliam  Penn  a  tract  of  land,  begin- 
ning on  a  line  drawn  from  a  certain  spruce-tree  on  the  River  Delaware,  by  ■ 
a  west-north-west  course  to  Neshameny  Creek,  from  thence  back  into  the 
woods  0$  far  as  a  num,  ooMgo  in  a  day  and  a  halfl  and  bounded  on  the  west 
by  Neshameny,  or  the  most  westerly  branch  thereof  so  fiir  as  the  said  branch 
doth  extend,  and  from  thence  by  a  line  [fr^onJi;]  to  the  utmost  extent  of  the 
day  and  halTs  walk,  and  from  thence  [hkmk]  to  the  aforesaid  River  Delaware, 
and  so  down  the  courses  of  the  river  to  the  first  mentioned  spruce  tree ;  and 
that  this  appeared  to  be  true  by  ffUUam  BUu  and  Josaah  nood^  who,  upon 
their  affirmation,  did  declare,  that  thev  well  remembered  the  treaty  held  by 
the  agents  of  ffiUiam  Penn  and  those  uidians ;"  *<  that  they  were  now  come  to 
Philadelphia  with  their  chief  MonokyMdutn,  and  several  other  old  men,  and 
upon  a  former  treaty  held  upon  the  same  subject,  acknowledge  themselves 
satisfied  that  the  above  described  tract  was  granted  by  the  persons  above 
mentioned,  for  which  reason,  they  the  said  Monof^hidumj  Lappawinzoey  TK- 
shekuTtk  and  AWimitf,  agree  to  release  to  the  proprietors  all  riffht  to  that  tract, 
and  desire  that  it  may  be  walked,  travelled,  or  gone  over  by  persons  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose." 

Now  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  by  former  treaties  the  Lechay  Hills, 
which  I  take  to  mean  the  Lehigh  Mountains,  were  to  be  the  boundaries,  in 
all  time  to  come,  on  the  north :  meanwhile  we  will  proceed  to  describe  the 
manner  the  land  was  walked  oid,  of  which  we  hare  been  speaking. 

**  The  relation  which  7%9mea  Fumise^  sadler,  gives  concerning  the  day  and 
a  half*8  tvalky  made  between  the  proprietors  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Delaware 
Indians,  by  James  YeaUs  and  Edward  MarshaUJ* 

**  At  the  time  of  the  walk  I  was  a  dweller  at  Newton,  and  a  near  neighbor 
to  James  Ytates.  My  situation  gave  him  an  easy  op[)ortunity  of  acquamting 
me  with  the  time  of  setting  out,  as  it  did  me  of  hearing  the  different  senti- 
ments of  the  neighborhood  concerning  th^waUt;  some  alleging  it  was  to  be 
made  by  the  river,  others  that  it  was  to  be  gone  upon  a  strai^t  line  from 
somewhere  in  Wr^ht's-town,  opposite  to  a  spruce-tree  upon  the  river's  bank, 
said  to  be  a  bountkry  to  a  former  purchase.  When  the  walkers  started  I 
was  a  little  behind,  but  was  informed  they  proceeded  from  a  chestnut-tree 
near  the  turning  out  of  the  road  from  Durham  road  to  John  Chapman%  and 
being  on  horseback,  overtook  them  before  they  reached  Buckingham,  and  kept 
company  for  some  distanee  beyond  the  Blue  Mountains,  though  not  quite  to 
the  end  of  the  journey.  Two  Indians  attended,  whom  I  considered  as  depu- 
ties appointed  by  the  Delaware  nation,  to  see  the  walk  honestly  performed. 
One  of  them  repeatedly  expressed  his  dissatis&ctioA  therewith.  The  first 
day  of  the  walk,  before  we  reached  Durham  creek,  where  we  dined  in  the 
meadows  of  one  ffilson^  an  Indian  trader,  the  Indian  said  the  walk  was  to 
have  been  made  up  the  river,  and  complaining  of  the  unfitness  of  his  shoe- 
packs  for  travelling  said  he  expected  Thomas  Penn  would  have  made  him  » 
present  of  some  shoes.  After  this  some  of  us  that  had  horses,  walked,  and 
let  the  Indians  ride  by  turns ;  yet  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  dav,  and  some 
hours  before  sunset,  the  Indians  left  us,  having  oflen  called  to  Marshall  that 
afternoon  and  forbid  him  to  run.  At  parting  they  appeared  dissatisfied,  and 
said  they  would  go  no  farther  with  us ;  for  as  they  saw  the  walkers  would 
pass  all  the  good  land,  they  did  not  care  how  far  or  where  we  went  to.  It 
was  said  we  traveled  13  hours  the  first  day,  and  it  being  in  the  latter  dud  of 
September,  or  beginning  of  October,  to  complete  the  time,  were  obliged 
to  walk,  in  the  twilight  THmoiky  Smithy  then  sheriff  of  Bucks,  held  his 
watch  fbr  some  minutes  before  we  stopped,  and  the  walkers  having  a  piece 
of  rising  ground  to  ascend,  he  called  out  to  them,  telling  the  minutes  behind, 
and  bid  them  pull  up,  which  they  did  so  briskly,  that,  immediately  upon  his 
saying  the  time  was  out,  Marshall  clasped  his  arms  about  a  saplin  to  support 
45 
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hinwelC  and  thereupon  the  Bheriff  asking  him  what  was  the  matter,  he  said 
be  was  ahnost  gone,  and  that,  if  he  had  proceeded  a  few  poles  further,  lie 
must  have  fallen.  We  lodged  in  the  woods  tiiat  ni^ht,  and  heard  the  shout- 
ing of  the  Indians  at  a  cantico,  which  they  were  said  to  hold  that  evening  in 
a  town  hard  by.  Next  momiDg'the  Indians  Were  sent  to,  to  know  if  mey 
would  accompany  us  any  farther,  but  they  declined  it,  although  I  belicTc 
some  of  them  came  to  us  before  we  started,  and  drank  a  dram  m  the  com- 
pany, and  then  straggled  off  about  their  hunting  or  some  other  amusemeDt  In 
'  our  return  we  came  through  this  Indian  town  or  plantation,  TSmoOof  SndUiBnd 
myself  riding  forty  yards  more  or  less  before  the  company,  and  as  we  ap- 
proached wimin  about  150  paces  of  the  town,  the  woods  bemg  open,  we  saw 
an  Indian  take  a  £un  in  his  hand,  and  advancing  towards  us  some  disumce, 
placed  himself  behind  a  log  that  laid  by  our  way.  Timothy  observing  his 
motions,  and  being  somew&it  surprised,  as  I  apprehended,  looked  at  me,  and 
asked  what  I  thought  that  Indian  meant  I  said,  I  hoped  no  harm,  and  that 
I  thouffht  it  best  to  keep  on,  which  the  Indian  seeing,  arose  and  walked  before 
us  to  the  settlement  i  think  Smiih  was  surprised,  as  I  well  remember  I  was, 
through  a  consciousness  that  the  Indians  were  dissatisfied  with  the  %valk,  a 
thing  the  whole  company  seemed  to  be  sensible  of,  and  upon  the  way,  in 
fHU"  return  home,  frequendy  expressed  themselves  to  that  purpose.  And 
indeed  the  unfairness  practised  in  the  walk,  both  in  reprd  to  the  way  where, 
and  the  manner  how,  it  was  performed,  and  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  Indians 
concerning  it,  were  the  common  subjects  of  conversation  in  our  neighbor- 
hood, for  some  considerable  time  after  it  was  done.  When  the  walk  was 
performed  I  was  a  young  man  in  the  prime  of  life.  The  novelty  of  the  thing 
mclined  me  to  be  a  spectator,  and  as  I  had  been  brought  up  most  of  my 
time  in  Burlington,  the  whole  transaction  to  me  was  a  series  of  occurrences 
almost  entirely  new,  and  which  therefore,  I  apprehend,  made  the  more  strong 
and  lasting  impression  on  my  memory. 

As  we  have  already  observed,  the  end  of  these  affairs  was  war.  The 
Delawarea  were  driven  back,  and  they  joined  the  French  against  the 
Elnglish. 


CHAPTER  ffl. 

(If  several  chiefs  spoken  cfhy  Washington,  in  kis  journal  of  an  embassy  to  the  French 
of  Ohio — Battle  near  Ureal  Meadows^  and  death  of  JumonviUe — Shingis — ^Mora- 

CATOOCHA — HaLP-KiHG  —  JOSKAKAKA — WhITI-ThURDER  —  AlLI^UIPA —  CaP- 

TAiR  Jacobs — Hcrdrick — His  historv — Curious  anecdote  of— Loo AV-r-Cresap's 
War—Battle  of  Point  Pleasant— Loganfs  famous  speech— CofLvnocK— His  history 
— Red-hawk— £LLiRiP8ico—7%a  barbarous  murder  of  these  three— Melanehoiy 
death  of  Logan— Pofm AC— Ji  renowned  warrior— Colonel  Rogers* s  account  of  him 
—His  pt^icy— Fall  of  MichiUmakinak—NljtujtviVKHHA-Siege  of  Detroit— Pontt- 
ac's  stratagem  to  surprise  it— Is  discovered— Official  account  of  the  affair  at  Bloody 
Bridge— Pontiae  abandons  the  siege— Becomes  the  friend  of  the  EngUshr-Js  assas- 
sinated. 

The  expedition  of  ffcahinglon  to  the  French  on  the  Ohio,  in  1753,  brings 
to  our  records  information  of  several  chiefs  of  the  Six  Nations,  of  the  most 
interesting  kind.  He  was  commissioned  and  sdnt  as  an  ambassador  to  the 
French,  by  Governor  DinwidJit  of  Virginia.  He  kept  an  accurate  journal 
of  his  travels,  which,  on  his  return  to  Virginia,  was  published,  and,  not  long 
after,  the  same  was  republished  in  London,  with  a  map;  the  substance 
of  tills  journal  was  copied  into  almost  every  periodical  of  importance  of 
that  day. 


*  Causes  of  the  Alienation  of  the  Delaware  and  Shawanese  Indians,  &c.,  8ro.  Lon- 
K  1759. 
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tSHINGIS  was  the  first  chief  he  visited,  who  lived  in  the  forks  of  t)ie 
Alleghany  and  Monougahela  Rivers,  where  Pittsburgh  now  stands.  He  intend* 
ed  holding  a  council  with  the  celebrated  Half^langf^  abready  mentioned,  at 
Loggstown,  and  such  others  as  could  be  assembled  at  short  notice,  to  strengtiien 
them  in  the  English  interest  He  therefore  invited  Shingia  to  attend  the 
council,  and  he  accordingly  accompanied  him  to  Loggstown.  **A8  soon  as 
I  came  into  town,"  says  muhington,  **l  went  to  Monakatoochoj  (a£  tlie  Hajf" 
Idfif  was  out  at  his  hunting  cabin,  on  Little  Beaver  Creek,  about  15  mUes  off,) 
and  informed  him  by  John  Davidion,  my  Indian  interpreter,  that  I  was  sent  a 
messenger  to  the  French  general,  and  was  ordered  to  call  upon  the  sachems 
of  the  Six  Nations  to  acquaint  them  with  it.  I  save  him  a  string  of  wampum 
and  a  twist  of  tobacco,  and  desired  him  to  send  for  the  half-king,  which  he 
promised  to  do  by  a  runner  in  the  morning,  and  for  other  sachems.  I  in- 
vited him  and  the  other  great  men  present  to  my  tent,  where  they  stayed 
about  an  hour,  and  returned."  This  place  was  about  140  miles, "  as  we  went, 
and  computed  it,"  says  the  ^preat  writer,  *<from  our  back  settlements,  where 
we  arrived  between  sunsetting  and  dark,  the  twenty-fifth  day  after  I  left 
Williamsbur^h." 

Half-king,  it  seems,  had,  not  long  before,  visited  the  same  place  to  which 
WashxnfUm  was  now  destined ;  for  as  soon  as  he  returned  to  his  town,  ffa^ 
ington  mvited  him  privately  to  his  tent,  ^'and  desired  him  to  relate  some  of 
the  particulars  of  his  journey  to  the  French  commandant,"  the  best  way  for 
him  to  ffo,  and  the  distance  from  that  place.  ^He  told  me,"  says  ffaMngtotu 
^that  £e  nearest  and  levelest  way  was  now  impassable,  by  reason  or 
many  large  miry  savannas ;  that  we  must  be  obliged  to  go  by  Venango,  and 
should  not  get  to  the  near  fort  in  less  than  ^ve  or  six  nights'  sleep,  good 
travelling."  Hdf'king  further  infbnned  him  that  he  met  with  a  cold  recep- 
tion; that  the  French  officer  sternly  ordered  him  to  declare  his  business, 
which  he  did,  he  paid,  in  the  following  speech : — 

*^ Fathers,  I  am  come  to  teU  you  your  own  speeches ;  what  your  own  m.nithfl 
have  declared.  You,  in  former  days,  set  a  silver  basin  before  us,  wh  rein 
there  was  the  leg  of  a  beaver,  and  desired  ail  the  nations  to  come  aiid  eat  of 
it;  to  eat  in  peace  and  plenty,  and  not  to  be  churlish  to  one  another :  and  that 
if  any  such  person  should  be  found  to  be  a  disturber,  I  here  lay  down  by  the 
edge  of  the  dish  a  rod,  which  you  must  scourge  them  with ;  and  if  your  father 
should  get  foolish,  in  my  old  days,  I  desire  you  may  use  it  upon  me  as  well 
as  others. — Now,  fathers,  it  is  you  who  are  the  disturbers  in  this  land,  by 
coming  and  building  your  towns ;  and  taking  it  away  unknown  to  us,  and  by 
force. — We  kindled  a  fire,  a  long  time  ago,  at  a  place  called  Montreal,  where 
we  desired  you  to  stay,  and  not  to  come  and  intrude  upon  our  land.  I  now 
desire  you  may  despatch  to  that  place ;  for,  be  it  known  to  you,  fathers,  tliat 
this  is  our  land,  and  not  yours. — ^I  desire  you  may  hear  me  in  civil ness ;  if 
not,  we  must  handle  that  rod  which  was  laid  down  for  the  use  of  the  obstrep- 
erous. If  you  had  come  in  a  peaceable  manner,  like  our  brothers  tlie  English, 
we  would  not  have  been  against  your  trading  with  us,  as  they  do ;  but  to 
come,  fathers,  and  build  houses  upon  our  land,  and  to  take  it  by  force,  is 
what  we  cannot  submit  to." 

Hedf-king  then  repeated  what  was  said  to  him  in  rrply  by  the  French, 
which,  when  he  had  done,  fVcahington  made  a  speech  to  him  and  his  counciL 
He  acquainted  them  with  the  reason  of  his  visit,  and  told  them  he  was  in- 
structed to  call  upon  them  by  the  governor  of  Virginia,  to  advise  with  them, 
to  assure  them  or  the  love  of  the  English,  and  to  ask  the  assistance  of  some 
of  their  young  men,  fb  conduct  him  through  the  wilderness,  to  the  French, 
to  whom  he  had  a  letter  from  his  governor.    Half-king  made  this  reply : — 

**In  regard  to  what  my  brother  the  governor  had  desired  of  me,  1  return 

*  He  is  called  a  Huron  by  Loskielf  Hist.  Missions,  iii.  123.  He  was  called  by  the  Dela- 
warcs  Pomoacan,  which  in  English  means  8weet-funue.  Heckeweiderj  Nar.  235.  In  the 
letter,  or  speech^  as  Wasfun^on  called  it,  which  this  chief  sent  to  the  rovemors  of  Virginia 
and  Pennsylvania,  in  1754,  his  name  is  set  down  SeruniifaUha,  See  1  (foil.  Mass,  Hist.  Soe. 
vi.  143. — I  will  here  note,  that  my  friend,  Jakrd  Spakrs,  Esq.,  verbally  informs  me,  tliat  ha 
if  of  oninion,  that  this  is  not  the  same  Half-king  mentioned  in  LoskCeL  I  am  now  of  llM 
—  ?  Delief,  although  it  is  possible. 
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you  this  answer.''  <<I  relj  upon  you  as  a  brother  ought  to  do,  as  yon  say  ive 
are  brothers,  and  one  oeople."  ''Brother,  as  you  have  asked  my  adviee,  I 
hope  you  will  be  rtdea  by  it,  and  stay  until  I  can  provide  a  company  to  go 
with  yoa  The  FVench  speech  belt  is  not  here :  I  nave  it  to  go  for  to  mj, 
hunting  cabin.  Likewise  the  people,  whom  I  have  coxlered  in,  are  not  yet 
come,  and  cannot  until  the  third  night  from  this;  until  which  time,  brotber, 
1  must  begyou  to  stay." 

When  Washington  told  him  that  his  business  would  not  admit  of  so  much 
delay,  the  chief  seemed  displeased,  and  said  it  was  **a  matter  of  no  rnnaU  mih' 
meniy  and  mutl  not  he  enUnd  wUhovt  due  eonsiderationJ'  Perhaps  it  will  not 
be  too  much,  to  give  this  Indian  chief  credit  for  some  of  that  character  which 
was  so  vrell  exemplified  by  ffoMngUm  in  all  his  after-life.  And  <*  as  I  found 
it  impossible,**  says  the  narrator,  ''to  get  ofl^  without  affiondng  them  in  the 
most  egreinous  manner,  I  consented  to  stay.**  Accordingly,  Half -king  gave 
orders  to  King  Skingia^  who  was  {present,  to  attend  on  Wednesday  night  with 
the  wampum,  and  two  men  of  their  nation,  to  be  in  readiness  to  set  out  with 
us  next  morning."  There  was  still  a  delay  of  another  day,  as  the  chiefB 
could  not  get  in  their  vran^tum  and  young  men  which  were  to  be  sent ;  and, 
after  all,  but  three  chiefh  and  one  hunter  accompanied.  "  We  set  out,"  says 
WashingUm^  "about  9  o'clock,  vnth  the  Hay^dngy  Jvskakaka,^  Bldt&4hunderf 
and  the  hunter;  and  travelled  on  the  road  to  Venango,  where  we  arrived  the 
4th  of  December."  This  place  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  French  Creek 
with  the  Ohia  Here  the  French  had  a  garrison,  and  another  a  short  distance . 
above  it,  which  was  the  extent  of  our  discoverer's  peregrinations  northvrard.. 
The  commanders  of  these  posts  used  all  means  to  entice  Hay-king  to  desert 
the  English,  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  Washington  succeeded  in 
pneventrng  them.  They  endeavored  to  weary  him  out  by  making  the  chiefii 
delay  their  departure  from  day  to  day,  by  means  of  liquor,  so  that  they  should 
be  left  behincL  At  length,  having  out-eeneralled  his  complotters,  and  "got 
things  readv  to  set  o^  1  sent  for  the  HcHf-king^  continues  the  narrator,  "  to 
know  whether  he  intended  to  co  vfdth  us,  or  by  water.  He  told  me  that 
White-ihunder  had  hurt  himself  much,  and  was  sick,  and  unable  to  walk; 
therefore  he  was  obliged  to  carry  him  down  in  a  canoe ; "  so.  notwithstanding 
the  delays,  ffaMngUm  was  obli^d  to  go  without  him ;  but  he  cautioned  him 
strongly  against  believing  Monsieur  Joncaire^s  pretensions  of  friendship,  and 
representations  against  me  English.    Hero  ends  WoMnglon^e  account  of 


nd  before  closing  our  account  of  the  termination  of  Washington's  joumevv 
we  will  close  otir  account  of  this  chief  alsa  In  1754  he  accompanied  Wav^ 
ington  in  his  excursion  to  dislodge  the  French  from  the  disputed  territoiy 
upon  the  Ohio,  and  was  his  constant  counsellor,  until  af\er  the  surrender  of 
Fort  Necessity  at  the  Great  Meadows,  on  the  4  July.  At  the  surprise  of  M. 
de  JumonviUej  on  the  28  Mav  previous,  he  led  a  company  of  his  warriora, 
and  piloted  the  English  under  mashington  to  the  place  wherelie  was  encamped, 
which  viras  but  a  few  miles  from  Great  Meadows.  JumonviMs  force  was 
small,  consisting  of  but  about  33  men.  The  night  previous  to  the  attack, 
Hatf-king,  who  was  encamped  six  miles  from  Great  Meadows,  havinf  niade 
a  discovery  of  the  approach  of  the  French  force,  sent  an  ex{)re8s  to  Crashing- 
ton,  to  inform  him  that  the  French  were  discovered  in  an  obscure  retreat. 
The  colonel  immedii^ly  marched  out  with  40  men  and  reached  Half-kin^e 
quarters  a  little  before  sunrise.  A  council  was  now  held  bv  the  chieis  of  me 
parties,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  English  and  Indians  should  march  together 
and  attack  the  French.  They  marched  in  single  file  through  the  woods,  in 
the  Indian  manner,  in  a  most  dismal  storm  of  rain ;  and  foUowing  the  track 
just  explored  hj  Hay-kin^s  spies,  soon  found  themselves  near  the  party. 
JttmontnlU  vras  m  a  secure  place,  half  a  mile  fi^m  a  road,  and  surrounded 
by  rocks,  and  had  he  not  been  fallen  upon  by  surprise,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  attacking  party  had  not  found  it  difficult  to  have  contended  successfully 

*  We  bear  again  of  this  chief  in  1794,  when,  with  58  othcn,  he  signed  a  treaty  with  the 
United  Slates  at  Fort  Stanwix.  Hb  name  is  there  written  JuhJaugaf  which  signiaed  agreoi 
groMtlupper,    He  was  sooietiniot  called  LUUt-BiU^, 
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against  him.  But  not  being  discovered,  WaMn^don  made  a  good  disposition 
of  his  men ;  himself  with  the  EInf lish  formed  Uie  right  wing,  and  aatf-ldng 
at  tlie  head  of  the  Indians,  the  left.  The  French  were  found  without  their 
arms  in  their  hands,  but  they  flew  to  them,  and  a  fight  of  about  15  minutes 
ensued.  None  of  the  party  escaped.  Eleven  of  the  French  were  killed, 
amon^  whom  was  Jkf.  cie  JumonmlU;  one  wounded,  and  21  taken  prisoners. 
IVaskmgton  lost  but  one  man,  and  two  or  three  only  were  wounded.* 

We  now  return  to  the  narrative  of  Washingianf  which  we  had  found  it 
necessary  abruptly  to  interrupt 

He  now  set  out  for  the  frontiers  with  all  expedition.  He  had,  he  says,  the 
^  most  fatiguing  journey  possible  to  conceive  o£  From  the  1st  to  the  15^ 
December,  there  was  but  one  day  on  which  it  did  not  rain  or  snow  inces- 
santly ;  and  through  the  whole  journey,  we  met  with  nothing  but  one  contin- 
ued series  of  cold,  wet  weather." 

This  expedition  of  Washington  has  in  it  great  interest,  more  especially  fi^m 
his  superior  eminence  afterwards.  It  is  pleasing  to  contemplate  the  **  savior 
of  his  country  "  in  every  adventure  and  circumstance  of  his  life ;  and  even 
gratifying  to  view  him  with  a  gun  in  one  hand,  a  staff  in  the  other,  and  a 
pack  upon  Ms  back;  wading  through  rivers,  encountering  storms  of  sleet  and 
snow,  and  sleeping  upon  the  ground,  thus  early,' for  his  country's  good.  He 
had  some  very  narrow  escapes,  and,  during  part  of  the  way  on  nis  return,  he 
had  but  one  attendant  One  day,  as  they  were  passing  a  place  called  MvT'- 
doing  Totouj  the^  were  fired  upon  by  one  of  a  war-party  of  French  Indians, 
who  had  waited  m  ambush  for  them;  and  although  they  were  within  fifteen 
paces  of  him,  yet  they  escaped  unhurt  They  captured  the  fellow  that  fired 
upon  them,  and  kept  him  until  nine  at  night,  then  dismissed  him,  and  trav- 
elled all  night,  *<  without  making  any  stop,''  fearing  they  should  be  pursued 
'  the  next  morning  by  his  party.  Continuing  their  course  all  the  next  day, 
they  came  to  the  river  where  they  intendea  to  cross.  Here  the  firmness  of 
Washington  and  his  companion  was  thoroughly  tried.  The  river  was  veiy 
high,  and  filled  with  floating  ice,  and  there  was  no  way  to  pass  it  but  by  a 
rait  They  had  ''but  one  poor  hatchet,"  with  the  assistance  of  which,  after 
laboring  m>m  morning  till  sunset,  they  had  a  raft  ready  to  launch ;  ou  this 
they  set  out,  but  it  was  soon  crushed  l)etween  the  floating  ice,  and  tliey  veiy 
narrowly  escaped  perishing.  Washington  was  himself  precipitated  into  the 
river,  where  the  water  was  ten  feet  deep.  Fortunatehr,  nowever,  he  catched 
by  a  firagment  of  the  raft,  and  saved  himself  They  mially  extricated  them- 
selves £rom  their  perilous  situation,  by  getting  upon  the  ice  which  confined 
their  frail  bark,  and  from  thence  to  an  island,  and  finally  to  the  opposite  shore. 
The  cold  viras  so  intense,  that  Mr.  Gist  froze  his  hands  and  feet  This  place 
was  about  three  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Yohogany,  where  an  Indian 
queen,  as  Washington  calls  her,  lived.  He  went  to  see  her,  ^e  observes,  she 
having  ^expressed  great  concern  that  we  passed  her  in  goine  to  the  fort  1 
made  her  a  present  of  a  watch  coat,  and  a  liottie  of  rum,  which  latter  was 
thought  much  the  best  present  of  the  two."  Her  name  was  AUiqmppcu  From 
this  place,  he  pursued  his  journey  home  without  further  accident 

We  have  mentioned  the  fnendiy  attention  of  Shingis  to  our  adventurer,  who 
had  probably  expected  be  would  have  attended  him  on  his  journey ;  but  ^un^ 
gis  went  to  collect  in  his  men,  and  did  not  return.  The  Indiaos  said  it  was 
owing  to  the  sickness  of  his  wife,  but  Washington  thought  it  was  fear  of  the 
French,  which  prevented  him.  But  this  conjecture  does  not  seem  well 
founded,  for  he  ordered  Kustaloga^  who  lived  at  Venango,  to  proceed  to  the 
French  and  return  the  wampum,  which  was  as  much  as  to  tell  them  they 
wished  no  fbrther  fellowship  with  them. 

The  massacres  which  foUowed  Braddock^  defeat  were  horrible  beyond 
description.  Shingis  and  Captain  Jacobs  were  supposed  to  have  been  the 
principal  instigators  of  them,  and  700  dollars  were  offered  for  their  heads.t 
Captam  Jacobs  did  not  long  escape,  although  the  reward  did  not  hasten  his 
eno.  The  hostile  Indians  had  their  head-quarters  at  Kitanning  on  the  Allegha- 

*  SrARKs's  Wrilinn  of  Washtngtoa,  ii.  461, 4JUL 
i  WaUon'9  Annals  of  PhUadelphia,  450. 
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ny  Rhrer,  44  mUea  above  its  confluence  with  the  Monongafaela.  Here  they 
retired  with  their  prieonera  and  booty  after  their  expeditions  into  the  frontiers. 
In  1756^  Colonel  John  Armstrong  was  sent  with  about  300  men  acainst  Ki 
tanning.  **On  3  September  he  joined  the  advanced  party  at  the  Beavei 
Dams,  near  Frankstown ;  and  on  the  7th  in  the  evening,  being  within  6  niiles 
of  Kitanning,  the  scouts  discovered  a  fire  in  the  road,  and  reported  that  thers 
were  but  3  or  at  most  4  Indians  at  it  It  was  not  thought  proper  to  attempt 
surprisinff "  them,  as  it  might  be  a  meani  of  alarming  Uie  town,  if  any  should 
esca|)e.  Hence  Lieutenant  Hogg^  with  a  file  of  12  men,  was  ordered  to  watcb 
thetn,  while  the  main  body  proceeded  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Kitanning. 
The  night  bein^  warm,  many  of  the  Indians  lodged  in  a  cornfield  upon  the 
margin  of  the  nver,  about  100  rods  below  the  town.  Here  at  day-break  the 
attack  began.  Several  Indians  were  killed  in  the  field,  and  the  town  was  im 
mediately  entered.  As  they  advanced,  Captain  Jacobs  gave  the  war  whoop, 
retired  to  his  log-cabin,  and  defended  himself  with  mat  braveiy.  Inspired 
by  his  intrepidirv,  his  men  refiised  quarter,  saying,  ^IVtart  meuj  and  unil  not 
he  prisorten.  The  whites  being  unable  to  dnre  them  firom  their  vngwams. 
Colonel  Armstrong  ordered  these  to  be  set  on  fire.  At  the  same  time  he  re 
ceived  a  musket-snot  in  the  shoulder.  ^  When  the  Indians  were  told  that  they 
would  be  burnt  if  thev  did  not  siurender,  one  of  them  replied,  he  did  not  coetb, 
as  he  coidd  kiU  4  or  5  oefort  he  died/*  When  the  fire  approached  them,  some 
began  to  sing,  and  others  burst  from  their  houses,  and  were  killed  in  theii 
flight*  Captain  Jacobs^  when  defence  could  no  longer  avail  him,  endeavored 
to  escape,  with  his  wifb,  though  a  window  of  his  house.  This  was  his  last  act 
— he  was  shot  down,  and  his  wife  also.  A  lad,  called  the  King's  Son,  was  killed 
with  them.    As  at  Nerigwok,  many  were  killed  in  the  river  as  they  fled. 

The  Indians  were  said  to  have  had  their  houses  stored  with  spare  arms  and 
ammunition ;  for,  when  they  were  burnt  up,  their  guns  discharged  from  the  heat, 
and  quantities  of  powder  blew  up  fix)m  time  to  time,  which  threw  some  of 
their  bodies  to  a  great  height  in  the  air.  Eleven  prisoners  were  recovered  at  this 
time,  who  informed  their  deliverers  that  a  great  quantity  of  soods  was  also 
consumed,  which  had  but  ten  days  before  been  sent  them  b^  me  French ;  and 
that  the  Indians  had  boasted  that  they  had  powder  enough  for  a  ten  years' war 
with  the  English.  They  also  learned  that  the  party  which  Lieutenant  Ht^g 
had  been  left  to  watch,  mstead  of  beinff  but  3  or  4,  consisted  of  24  warriora^ 
who  were  on  their  way  to  attack  Fort  Shirley,  having  been  sent  forward  by 
Captain  Jacobs^  while  he  was  to  have  followed  with  a  strong  force  the  next 
day.  Hence  the  fate  of  the  lieutenant's  party  was  suspected.  On  returning 
to  tlie  place.  Colonel  Armstrong  found  that  Lieutenant  Hogg  had  attacked  the 
Indians  at  great  disadvantage,  in  point  of  numbers,  and  ^id  been  defeated, 
himself  and  Captain  Mercer  (afterwards  General  Jlfercer,  who  fell  at  Princeton) 
severely  wounded.  At  the  nrst  fire  Hog^s  party  killed  3  of  the  Indians,  who, 
after  maintaining  the  fight  for  an  hour,  killed  but  3  of  the  whites.  Hogg^ 
being  now  wounded,  was  abandoned  by  his  men,  but  was  fortunate  enough  to 
be  found  by  the  army.*  It  was  at  this  period,  that  the  dead  bodies  of  some 
that  had  been  murdered  and  mangled  were  sent  firom  the  frontiers  to  Phila- 
delphia, and  hauled  about  the  streets,  to  inflame  the  people  against  the 
Indians,  and  also  against  the  Quakers,  to  whose  mild  forbearance  was  attrib- 
uted a  laxity  in  sending  out  troops.  The  mob  surrounded  the  house  of 
assembly,  having  placea  the  dead  bodies  at  its  entrance,  and  demanded  im- 
mediate succor.    At  this  time  the  aboye  reward  was  offered. 

Mr.  Hedceioelder  knew  Shingisy  or,  as  he  wrote  his  name,  Shingask,  f  end 
gave  him  a  good  character.  He  was  brother  to  £iru^&eaver,  and  in  the  French 
war  was  considered  the  greatest  Indian  warrior  ofthe  day.  He  was  a  tennor 
to  the  whole  fi-ontier  of  Pennsylvania.  *^  Passing  one  day  with  him,"  says  Mr. 
Hecke welder,  *^m  the  summer  of  1763,  near  by  where  his  two  prisoner  bo^ 
(about  12  years  of  age)  were  amusing  themselves  with  his  own  ooys,  and  he 
ol)serving  me  looking  that  way,  inquired  what  I  was  looking  at.  On  my 
replying  that  I  was  looking  at  ms  prisoners,  he  said.  When  I  first  took  them 

•  ColL  N.  Y.  Hut,  8oe,Ui9S^^l    5ColL  Mats,  Hitt.  SocW.tX^. 
f  Leoel,  or  Bog-meadow, 
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they  wen  such ;  but  they  are  now  my  children ;  eat  their  victuals  out  of  one 
and  the  boom  bowl !  which  was  saying  as  much  as,  that  they,  in  all  respects, 
were  on  an  equal  footing  with  to  oum  children — alike  dear  to  him."  Though 
of  small  stature,  the  same  author  observes,  he  had  a  great  mind. 

The  wife  of  this  chief  died  in  1702.  She  was  of  Cbe  highest  rank  and  re- 
spectability ;  and  the  ceremonies  at  her  funeral,  and  manner  of  decoration 
and  interment,  described  here,  would  occupy  several  pages.* 

In  the  time  of  the  French  war,  when  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania  sent  C 
F.  Post  to  the  distant  tribes  to  persuade  them  from  aiding  the  French,  men- 
tion is  often  made  in  the  journal  which  he  kept,t  of  SkingiSj  and  uniformly  to 
his  advantage.  The  Reverend  Mr.  Post  perlormed  two  missions,  the  first  at 
the  close  of  1758,  and  the  second  in  1759.  Under  date  of  28  Ausust,  1758, 
he  writes,  <*  We  set  out  from  Sawcunk  in  company  with  20,  for  Kushcuslikec ; 
on  the  road  Skingae  addressed  himself  to  me,  and  asked,  if  I  did  not  think, 
that  if  he  came  to  the  English  they  would  hang  him,  as  thev  had  offered  a 
great  reward  for  his  head.  I  told  him  that  was  a  great  while  ago,  'twas  all 
forgotten  and  wiped  away  now."  An  Indian  in  the  company,  called  ^lamo- 
kin  Danid^  who  had  been  tampered  with  by  the  French,  understanding  what 
was  said,  interrupted  and  said,  "Don't  believe  him,  he  tells  nothing  but  idle 
lying  stories,"  and  asked,  *<Why  then  did  the  Englisli  hire  1200  Indians 
[meaning  the  Cherokees]  to  kill  us  ?  "  Mr.  Post  protesting  it  was  false,  Danid 
vociferated,  6— d  d — ^n  you  for  a  fool ;  did  you  not  see  the  woman  lying  in  the 
road  that  was  killed  by  the  Indians  that  the  English  hu'ed?"  Ailer  a  few 
other  harsh  expressions,  Skrngis  told  him  to  be  soU,  for  he  did  not  know  what 
he  said." 

Mr.  Post  dined  with  Skmgis  on  the  29  August,  at  which  time  he  observed  to 
him,  that  although  the  Engush  had  offered  a  great  reward  for  his  head,  yet  he 
had  never  thought  to  revenge  himself,  but  was  always  very  kind  to  such  pris- 
oners as  were  brought  in,  and  that  he  would  do  all  in  his  power  to  bring 
about  a  peace,  and  wished  he  could  be  sure  the  English  were  in  earnest  for 
peace  also. 

Although  the  name  of  ShtngtB  has  not  generally  been  as  conspicuous  as 
that  of  Captain  Jacobs^  yet  he  is  said  to  have  been  ^'the  greatest  Delaware 
warrior  of  nis  time,"  and  that,  "  were  his  war  exploits  on  record,  they  would 
form  an  interesting  document,  though  a  shocking  oue."t 

Hendriek  was  a  eallant  Mohawk  chie^  who  took  part,  with  many  of  his 
men,  against  the  French,  in  the  year  1755.    The  French  were  encouraged 

S/  the  defeat  of  General  Braddockj  and  were  in  high  expectation  of  carrymg 
1  before  them.  Htndrick  joined  the  English  army  at  the  request  of  General 
Johnson,  and  met  the  French,  consisting  of  2000  men,  under  Ueneral  Dieskau 
at  Lake  George.  WMle  the  English  and  Indians  were  encamped  in  a  slight 
work,  theur  scouts  brought  news  of  the  approach  of  the  French,  with  a  ffreat 
body  of  Indians  upon  their  flanks.  General  Johnson  despatched  CkJonel 
WiUiams  of  Massachusetts,  with  1000  men,  and  Htndnck  with  200  of  his  wai^ 
riors,  to  give  them  battle ;  but  falling  in  wiUi  them  about  four  miles  from  camp 
unexpectedly,  Colonels  WiUiams  and  Hendriek  were  killed,  with  many  other 
officers  and  privates  of  the  detachment  The  rest  fled  to  the  main  body  with 
fipieat  precipitation,  infbsing  consternation  into  the  whole  arm^.§  The  French 
followed  closely,  and  poured  in  a  tremendous  fire,  which  did  very  little  exe- 
ition,  firom  the  precaution  of  the  English  in  falling  flat  upon  their  faces. 
They  soon  recovered  from  their  surprise,  and  fouf  ht  with  oravery,  havinff 
advantage  not  only  in  numbers,  but  artillery,  of  which  the  French  had  none.) 
At  lengtn  the  brave  Diakau  was  wounded  in  the  thigh,  and  his  Indians,  be- 
ing terrified  at  the  havoc  made  by  the  cannon  of  the  English,  fled  to  the 
woods,  and  the  regulars  were  ordered  to  retreat  bv  their  general,  which  they 
did  in  great  disorder.  General  Diakau  was  founa  in  the  pursuit,  supporting 
himself  by  the  stump  of  a  tree.    Supposing  plunder  to  be  the  first  object  of 

*  For  which  we  Heekewdder's  Hist.  Ind.  NatioDS,  S64,  &c. 

t  R«prinled  \n**  The  Cauae*  of  the  AUenaiUfn,"  itc,,  aod  PrmuP*  Pa.,  vol.  Id. 

i  Heckewelder^s  Narrative,  64. 

i  The  Eoglisfa  lost  about  SOO  in  this  ambush.    Outknet  Uaiyenal  History,  i.  M. 

1  Ibid. 
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HENDRICK.— KILLED  IN  BATTLE.— ANECDOTE.  [Boos  T. 

biB  captonf  as  he  was  attempting  to  draw  his  watch  to  present  to  rbeni,  some 
one,  supposing  him  to  be  eearctiing  for  his  pistol,  discharged  his  gtin  into 
hia  hips.  Notwithstanding  he  was  tlius  twice  wounded,  he  li\-ed  to  reaeh 
Ikigland,  but  he  died  soon  after.    The  French  lost  800  men  in  tbe  attadL 

When  General  Johnson  was  about  to  detach  C<donel  HlUiamMy  he  asked 
'Htndrid^t  opinion,  whether  the  force  was  sufficient  To  which  be  replied, 
^jythataretojlghijthaf  are  toofew,  J^  Uiaf  art  to  he  kSkdf  they  (are  ioo  m/ny.* 
And  ¥riien  it  was  imposed  to  divide  the  detachment  iiito  three  parts,  /rai- 
dndt  objected,  and  forcibly  to  express  the  impracticalrility  of  the  pun,  picked 
up  three  sticks,  and,  putting  them  together,  said  to  the  general,  **iott  mt  no» 
mat  thue  cannot  be  easily  broken ;  but  take  them  one  6y  etie,  and  you  wuxy  Aneni 
ikem  at  once/*  But  from  this  valuable  counsel  very  little  advantage  seems  to 
have  been  derived. 

It  was  reported  at  the  time,  that  88  of  HtndrkVs  men  were  killed,  and  13 
wounded.*  Few  historians  mention  the  loss  of  the  Indians;  probably  con- 
sidering them  as  unworthy  of  record !  Such  historians  may  be  forgotten.  At 
least,  they  cannot  expect  to  pass  under  that  name  in  another  age. 

The  Indians  were  greatly  exasperated  aeainst  tbe  French,  *^  by  the  deadi 
of  the  famous  Hendriac^  says  the  same  vn'iter,  **a  renowned  Indian  warrior 
among  the  Mohawks,  and  one  of  their  sachems,  or  kings,  who  was  slain  in  the 
battle,  andSvhose  son,  upon  being  told  that  his  father  was  killed,  giving  die 
usual  Indian  groan  upon  such  occasions,  and  suddenly  putting  his  hand  on 
his  left  breast,  swore  his  father  was  stiil  alive  in  that  place,  and  stood  there  in 
his  son :  that  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty,  General  Johnson  prevented  the 
fury  of  their  resentment  taking  place  oa  the  body  of  the  French  general*^ 

As  soon  aji  tbe  battle  was  over,  the  Indians  dispersed  themselves  in  various 
directions,  with  the  trophies  of  victory ;  some  to  their  homes,  to  condole 
vrith  the  friends  of  the  slain,  and  some  to  tbe  English,  to  carry  the  welcome 
news  of  victory.  The  di^rent  nmners  brought  into  Albany  above  80  scalps 
within  a  very  short  time  after  the  fightt  And  thus  we  are  furnished  vrith  an 
early  record  of  the  wretched  custom  which  appears  to  have  been  fo^tired, 
and  actually  encouraged  by  all  who  have  employed  the  Indians  as  aunliaries 
in  war.  Indeed  to  employ  them,  was  to  employ  their  practices — tht^y  were 
inseparable.  To  talk,  as  some  have  done,  of  employing  them,  and  prevent- 
ing their  barbarous  customs  with  the  unfortunate  captives,  all  experience 
shows,  is  but  to  talk  one  thing  and  mean  another. 

Soon  after  Sir  fViUiam  Johnson  entered  upon  his  duties  as  superintendent 
of  Indian  aftairs  in  Nortli  America,  he  received  from  England  some  richly 
embroidered  suits  of  clothes.  Hendrick  was  present  when  they  were  re- 
ceived, and  could  not  help  expressing  a  ereat  desire  for  a  sliare  in  them.  He 
went  away  very  thoughtful,  but  returned  not  long  after,  aud  called  ujjon  Sir 
ffilltam,  and  told  him  be  had  dreamed  a  dream.  Sir  IVUliam  very  con- 
cernedly desired  to  know  what  it  wa&  Hendritk  an  readily  told  Inra  he 
bed  dreamed  that  Sir  htUiam  Johnson  had  presented  him  with  one  of  bis 
new  suits  of  unifonn.  Sur  fViUiam  could  not  refiise  it,  and  ope  of  the  eh^gant 
suits  was  forthwith  presented  to  Hendrick,  who  went  away  to  show  his 
present  to  his  countrymen,  and  left  Sir  ff'Uliam  to  tell  the  joke  to  his  friends. 
Some  time  after,  the  general  met  Hendrick^  and  told  him  he  had  dreamed  a 
dream.  Whether  the  sachem  mistrusted  that  be  was  now  to  be  taken  in  his 
own  net,  or  not,  is  not  certain :  but  he  seriously  desired  to  know  what  it  was, 
as  Sir  WUliam  had  done  before.  The  general  said  he  dreamed  that  HendriA 
had  presented  him  with  a  certain  tract  of  land,  which  he  described,  (consist- 
ing of  about  500  acres  of  the  most  valuable  land  in  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk 
River.)  Hentbick  answered,  **It  is  yours ;  ^  but,  shaking  bis  head,  said,  ^  Sir 
ff^HIiam  Johnsoriy  I  will  ^ver  ifresm  with  you  9^jS^h^      \  N  \     • 

Mn  Kimkapmj  a  Stbckbridge  ludiad,  w^'  grkndd(tn  to  Hendridiy  and  he 
biforms  us  that  his  grandfather  was  son  of  the  f^olf,  a  Mohegan  cliie^  and 
that  his  mother  was  a  Mohawk.§  Reverend  Otdeon  Batdey,  in  a  letter  to 
Governor  Huichmson  (1770)  about  the  Marshpee  Indians,  has  this  passage: 

•  Genf.  Afa^aziru  for  1765.  f  Ibid.  |  IWd. 

§  CoU  Mom.  Hut.  Soe. 
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HWiam  Jofmnn,  I  wiU  ^ever  ilream  with  yifnx  a^n**  \     • 

John  Kimkapbi,  a  St6rkbridge  Indian,  Wtuf  ^mndsoh)  to  Hendridiy  and  he 
Informs  us  that  his  grandfather  was  son  of  the  ffolf^  a  Mohegan  cliief,  and 
that  his  mother  was  a  Mohawk.§  Rc^verend  'Gideon  Hmoleyf  in  a  letter  to 
Governor  Hutchinson  (1770)  about  the  Marslipee  Lidiaus,  has  this  passage : 

*  a^.  M(i;raziru  for  1755.  t  Ibid.  1  Ibid. 

(  CoU  Mom.  Hut.  Soc. 
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^  Among  JohnsofCB  Mohawks,  Mraham  and  Hendrick  were  the  oldest  of  their 
tribe,  when  they  died,  and  neither  of  them  was  70,  at  their  deaths.  I  saw  a 
sister  of  theirs  in  1765,  who  appeared  to  be  several  years  above  70.  At 
Stockbrid^e,  Captain  Kunkapot  was  for  many  years  the  oldest  man  in  bis 
tribe."  •    We  have  now  come  to  one  of  the  most  noted  chiefs  in  Indian  story. 

Logan  was  called  a  Mingo  f  chie^  whose  fkther,  Shikdlimus,  was  chief 
of  the  Caytigas,  whom  he  succeeded.  ShxkeHiimu  was  attached  in  a  remark- 
able degree  to  the  benevolent  Jama  Logariy  flrom  which  circumstance,  it  is 
Erobable,  hb  son  bore  his  name.  The  name  is  still  perpetuated  among  the 
idlans.  For  magnanimity  in  war,  and  greatness  of  soul  in  peace,  few,  it  any, 
in  any  nation,  ever  surpassed  Logan.  He  took  no  part  in  the  French  wars 
which  ended  in  1760,  except  that  of  a  peacemaker ;  was  always  acknowl- 
edged the  friend  of  the  white  people,  until  the  year  1774,  when  his  brother 
and  several  others  of  his  family  were  murdered,  the  particulars  of  which 
follow.  In  the  spring  of  1774,  some  Indians  robbed  the  people  Uf)on  the 
Ohio  River4  who  were  in  that  country  exploring  the  lands,  and  preparing  fbr 
settlements.  These  land-jobbers  were  alarmed  at  this  hostile  carriage  of  the 
Indians,  as  they  considered  it,  and  collected  themselves  at  a  place  called 
Wheeling  Creek,  the  site  on  which  Wheeling  is  now  built,  and,  learning  that 
there  were  two  Indians  on  the  river  a  little  above,  one  Captain  Mich€tel  Otm», 
belonging  to  the  exploring  party,  proposed  to  iall  upon  and  kill  thenu  His 
advice,  aJthou^  opposed  at  first,  was  followed,  ana  a  party  led  by  Cnsap 
proceeded  and  killed  the  two  Indians.  The  same  day,  it  being  reported  that 
some  Indians  were  discovered  below  Wheelmg  upon  the  river,  Cresap  and 
bis  party  immediately  marched  to  the  place,  and  at  first  appeared  to  show 
themselves  friendly,  and  sufiered  the  Indians  to  pass  by  tnem  unmolested, 
to  encamp  still  lower  dovm,  at  the  mouth  of  Grave  Creek.  Cresap  soon 
followed,  attacked  and  killed  several  of  them,  having  one  of  his  own  men 
wounded  by  the  fire  of  the  Indians.  Here  some  of  the  family  of  Logan 
were  slain.  The  circumstance  of  the  af&ir  was  exceeding  aggravating,  inas- 
much as  the  whites  pie^TU^  no  provocalvm. 

Soon  after  this,  some  other  monsters  in  human  shape,  at  whose  head  were 
Daniel  Oreaihouae  and  one  Tomlfiuon,  committed  a  horrid  murder  upon  .a 
company  of  Indians  about  thirty  miles  above  Wheeling.  Greathouse  resided 
at  the  same  place,  but  on  iha  opposite  side  of  the  river  from  the  Indian  en- 
campment A  party  of  thirty-two  men  were  collected  for  this  object,  who 
secreted  themselves,  while  OrtaUiause,  under  a  pretence  of  friendship,  crossed 
the  river  and  visited  them,  to  ascertain  their  strength ;  on  counting  them, 
he  found  they  were  too  numerous  for  his  force  in  an  open  attack.  These 
Indians,  having  heard  of  the  late  murder  of  their  relations,  had  determined 
to  be  avenged  of  the  whites,  and  Greaihouae  did  not  know  the  danger  he  was 
in,  until  a  squaw  advised  him  of  it,  in  a  friendly  caution,  ^to  go  home.**  The 
sad  requital  this  poor  woman  met  with  will  presently  appear.  This  abomi- 
nable fellow  invited  the  Indians  to  come  over  the  river  and  drink  rum  with  him ; 
this  being  a  part  of  his  plot  to  separate  them,  that  they  might  be  the  easier  de- 
stroyed. The  opportunity  soon  onered ;  a  number  being  collected  at  a  tavern  in 
the  white  settlement,  and  considerably  intoxicated,  were  fallen  upon,  and  all 
murdered,  except  a  little  girL  Among  the  murdered  was  a  brother  of  Logan^ 
and  his  sister,  whose  delicate  situation  gready  aggravated  the  horrid  crime. 

The  remaining  Indiana,  upon  the  other  side  of  the  river,  on  hearing  the 
firing,  set  off  two  canoes  vrilh  armed  warriors,  who,  as  they  approached  the 
shore,  were  fired  upon  by  the  whites,  who  lay  concealed,  awaiting  their 
approach.  Nothing  prevented  their  taldng  deadly  aim,  and  many  were 
killed  and  wounded,  and  the  rest  were  obliged  to  return.  This  affair  took 
place  May  S4th,  1774.§    These  were  the  events  that  led  to  a  horrid  Indian 

«  ColL  Mats,  Hist,  8oc.  S.  i.  151. 

f  Mengwe,  Mcunuu^  Mamta,cr  Iroquot  all  mean  Uie  aaine. 

t  '*  In  ihe  monUi  of  April,  1774,  a  rumor  was  circulated,  that  the  Indians  had  stolen  several 
horses  from  some  land-jobbers  on  the  Ohio  and  Kentucky  Rivers ',  no  evidences  of  the  fact 
havior  been  adduced,  lead  to  the  conclustoo  that  the  report  was  ialse/'  Doddridge 
Notes!  325-6. 

\  Facu  published  m  Jtjftnoris  NoUt, 
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wmr,  in  which  many  innocent  fiunilies  were  sacrificed  to  satisiy  the  fen- 
geance  of  an  incensed  and  injured  people. 

A  calm  followed  these  troubles,  but  it  was  only  such  as  goes  before  the 
storm,  and  lasted  only  while  the  tocsin  of  war  could  be  sounded  among  the 
distant  Indians.  On  the  12  July,  1774,  Logcaij  at  the  head  of  a  small  party 
of  only  eight  warriors,  struck  a  blow  on  some  inhabitants  upon  the  Muskin- 
gum, where  no  one  expected  iL  He  had  left  the  settlements  on  the  Ohio 
undisturbed,  which  every  one  supposed  would  be  the  first  attacked,  in  case 
of  war,  and  hence  the  reason  or  iiis  great  successes.  His  first  attack  was 
upon  three  men  who  were  pulling  flax  in  a  field.  One  was  shot  down,  and 
the  two  others  taken.  These  were  marched  into  the  wilderness,  and,  as 
they  approached  the  Indian  town,  Logan  gave  the  scalp  halloo,  and  the? 
were  met  by  the  inhabitants,  who  conducted  them  in.  Running  ihe  gantlet 
was  next  to  be  performed.  Logan  took  no  delight  in  tortures,  and  he  in  the 
most  fiiendly  manner  instructed  one  of  the  captives  how  to  proceed  to 
escape  the  severities  of  the  gantlet  This  same  captive,  whose  name  was 
JZofttiuon,  was  afterwards  sentenced  to  be  burned ;  but  Logan^  thoiiefa  not 
able  to  rescue  him  by  his  eloquence,  with  his  own  hand  cut  tlie  cords  that 
bound  him  to  the  stake,  and  caused  him  to  be  adopted  into  an  Indian  family. 
He  became  afterwards  Logan^a  scribe,  and  wrote  die  letter  that  was  tied  lo  a 
war  club,  the  particulars  of  which  we  shall  relate  farther  onward. 

There  was  a  chief  among  the  Shawanese  more  renowned  as  a  warrior 
than  even  Logan  himself  at  this  time.  CORN  STOCK  *  was  his  name,  and 
to  him  seems  to  have  fiillen  the  chief  direction  of  the  war  that  waa  now 
begun ;  the  causes  of  which  were  doubdess  owing  to  the  outrages  already 
detailed,  conmiitted  by  Craap  and  ChtathouBej  but  there  can  be  but  little  if 
any  doubt,  that  the  several  tribes  engaged  in  it,  had  each  been  sufficiently 
injured  to  justify  iheir  participation  also.  The  history  of  the  murder  of 
Bald  Eatrle  is  more  than  sufiicient  to  account  for  the  part  acted  by  the  Deb- 
wares.  What  this  man  had  been  in  his  younger  days  is  unknown  to  biatorr, 
but  at  this  time  he  was  an  old  inoffensive  Delaware  chie^  who  wandered 
hanuletssiy  ap  and  down  among  the  whites,  visiting  those  most  frequently 
t?ho  would  entertain  him  best  Having  been  on  a  visit  to  the  fort  at  the 
mouth  of  Kanhawa,  he  was  met,  as  he  was  ascending  alone  upon  the  river 
in  his  canoe,  by  a  man,  who,  it  is  said,  had  suffered  much  fix>m  the  Indians. 
It  was  in  the  evening,  and  whether  any  thing  happened  to  Justify  violence  on 
the  part  of  either,  we  have  no  evidence,  but  certain  it  is,  the  white  man 
killed  the  chie^  and  scalped  him,  and,  to  give  his  abominable  crime  pub- 
licitv,  set  the  dead  body  upright  in  the  canoe,  and  in  this  manner  caused  it 
to  drift  down  the  river,  where  it  was  beheld  by  many  as  it  passed  them. 
From  the  appearance  of  the  old  chief,  no  one  suspected  he  was  dead,  but 
very  naturally  concluded  he  was  upon  one  of  his  ordinaiy  visits.  The  truth 
of  the  affiiir,  however,  soon  got  to  his  nadon,  and  they  quickly  avowed  ^^n- 
geance  for  the  outrage,  f 

The  Virginia  leffi^ture  was  in  session  when  the  news  of  an  Indian  war 
was  received  at  Uie  seat  of  government  Governor  Dunmort  immediately 
gave  orders  for  the  assembling  of  3000  men ;  one  half  of  whom  were  to 
march  for  the  mouth  of  the  great  Kanhawa  under  the  command  of  General 
Andrtw  Ltxms^  and  the  remainder,  under  the  governor  in  person,  waa  to 
proceed  to  some  point  on  die  Ohio,  above  the  former,  in  order  to  fall  upon 
the  Indian  towns  between,  while  the  warriors  should  be  drawn  ofiT  by  the 
approach  of  Ltwis  in  the  opposite  direction.  He  was  then  to  proceed  down 
the  Ohio,  and  form  a  junction  with  Creneral  LeuM  at  Point  Pleasant,  fitun 
whence  they  were  to  march  according  to  circumstances. 

*  Generally  written  Conutalkf  but  in  oar  oldest  printed  account,  it  is  as  in  the  text  Tbere 
is  no  harm  in  chan^g  the  orthography  of  a  word,  when  we  use  it  for  a  proper  instead  of  a 
commen  substantive. 

t  M*Cbsng, 

X  His  rank  was  that  of  colonel,  but,  beingcommander-in-chief  of  that  division,  was  properlj 
called  general,  to  distinguish  him  (rom  his  brother,  who  ww  also  a  colonel,  and  as  baviag 
the  chief  command. 


Chaf.  m.]  LOGAN.— BATTLE  OP  POINT  PLEASANT. 

On  the  11  September,  the  forces  under  General  Lewis,  amounting  to 
1100  men,  commenced  their  march  from  Camp  Union  for  Point  Pleasant  on 
the  Great  Kanhawav,  distant  160  miles.  The  counUy  between  was  a  track- 
less wilderness.  The  army  was  piloted  by  Captain  Matthew  Mmckle,  by 
the  nearest  practicable  route.  The  baggage  was  all  transported  on  pack- 
horses,  and  their  march  took  up  19  days.* 

Having  arrived  there  upon  the  last  day  of  the  month,  an  encampment  was 
commenced  on  the  first  of  October.  Here  General  Lewis  waited  with 
anxiety  to  get  some  tidings  of  Dunmartj  for  eight  or  nine  days.  At  the  end 
of  this  time,  no  prospect  of  a  junction  appearing,  news  was  brought  into 
camp  in  the  morning  of  the  10  October,  by  one  of  two  persons  who  had 
escaped  the  rifles  of  a  great  body  of  Indians  about  two  miles  up  the  Ohio, 
that  an  attack  would  be  immediately  made.  These  two  men  were  upon  a 
deer  hunt,  and  came  upon  the  Indians  without  observing  them,  when  one 
was  shot  down,  and  the  other,  escaped  to  the  camp  with  difiiculty.  He  re- 
ported **  that  he  had  seen  a  body  of  the  enemy,  covering  four  acres  of  ground, 
as  closely  as  they  could  stand  by  the  side  of  each  other."  f 

Upon  this  intelligence,  Genend  Lewis,  **  after  having  deliberately  lighted 
his  pipe,**  I  §[ave  orders  to  his  brother,  Colonel  Charies  Lewis,  to  march  with 
his  own  regiment,  and  another  under  Colonel  fflUiam  Fleimng,  to  recon- 
noitre the  enemy,  while  he  put  the  remainder  in  a  posture  to  support  them. 
These  marched  Without  loss  of  time,  and  about  400  yards  fh)m  camp  met 
the  Indians  intent  upon  the  same  object  Their  meeting  v^as  somewhere 
between  sun's  rising  and  sun  an  hour  high,§  and  the  nght  in  a  moment 
began.  The  Virginians,  like  their  opponents,  covered  themselves  with  trees 
or  whatever  else  offered,  but  the  latter  were  more  than  a  match  for  them, 
and  put  them  to  flight  with  great  slaughter.  Colonel  Lewis  was  in  full  uni- 
form, and  being,  from  the  nature  of  his  duties,  exposed  at  every  point,  soon 
fell  mortally  wounded.||  There  was  no  result  for  which  the  commander-in- 
chief  was  not  prepared ;  for  at  this  critical  moment  he  had  ordered  up 
Colonel  F^dd  with  his  regiment,  which,  coming  with  great  resolution  and 
fimmess  into  action,  saved  the  two  retreating  re^^iments,  and  efiectually 
checked  the  impetuosity  of  the  Indians,  who,  in  then:  turn,  were  obli^d  to 
retreat  behind  a  rough  breastwork,  which  they  had  taken  the  precaution  to 
construct  from  logs  and  brush  for  the  occasion. 

The  point  of  land  on  which  the  battle  was  fought  was  narrow,  and  the 
Indiaiur  breastwork  extende.d  from  river  to  river  :  their  plan  of  attack  was  the 
best  that  could  be  conceived ;  for  in  the  event  of  victory  on  their  part,  not  a 
Virginian  could  have  escaped.  They  had  stationed  men  on  both  sides  of 
the  river  to  prevent  any  that  might  attempt  flight  by  swimming  from  the 
apex  of  the  triangle  made  by  the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers. 

Never  was  ground  maintamed  with  more  obstinacy ;  for  it  was  slowly,  and 
with  no  precipitancy,  that  the  Indians  retired  to  their  breastwork.  The  divis- 
ion under  Lewis  was  first  broken,  although  that  under  FUming  was  nearly 
at  the  same  moment  attacked.  This  heroic  ofiScer  first  received  two  bolb 
through  his  left  wrist,  but  continued  to  exercise  his  command  with  the  great- 
est coolness  and  presence  of  mind.  His  voice  was  continually  heard,  '^  I)on*t 
lose  an  inch  of  ground.  Advance,  outflank  the  enemy,  and  get  between 
them  and  the  river."  But  his  men  were  about  to  be  outflanked  by  the  body 
that  had  just  defeated  Lewis;  meanwhile  the  arrival  of  Colonel  field  turned 
the  fortune  of  the  day,  but  not  without  a  severe  loss ;  Colonel  Hendng  waa 
again  wounded,ir  by  a  shot  through  the  lungs ;  **  yet  he  would  not  retune, 
and  Colonel  lUld  was  killed  as  he  was  leading  on  his  men. 

•  Doddridgt,  280.  t  WUhen,  196.  t  M'Cbmf,  SI. 

4  At  suo-nse,  Burkf  iii.  S93.^— Son  an  hour  high,  Royal  Amtr,  Magaxmtfbr  NoremBeTf  1774 
•—A  little  aflor  funrise,  Doddridge,  tSl. — The  son  was  just  riitog,  M'Chmg,  322.— Sunriae, 

I  He  walked  iato  camp,  and  expired  in  his  own  tent    Doddridgt. 

IT  Mr.  M*Chm£  says  he  was  killed,  but  we  cannot  find  any  authority  to  agree  with  htoa. 
Mr.  IVUfu^i  sa^s  oe  was  "  an  active  governor  of  Virginia  during  the  revolutionary  war." 
Chtotdcltif  130. 

••  Bwk,  iii,  394. 
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The  whole  line  of  the  breastwork  now  became  as  a  blaze  of  fire,  wfaidi 
lasted  nearly  till  the  cloee  of  the  day.  Here  the  Indians  under  Logon,  Com- 
atodfc,  Elenqmeot  Bed-EagU^  and  other  mighty  chiefs  of  the  tribes  of  the 
•  Shawauese,  Delawares,  Minffoes,  Wyandots  and  Cayugas,  amounting,  as  was 
supposed,  to  1500  warriors,  fought,  as  men  will  ever  do  for  their  country^ 
wrongs,  with  a  bravery  which  could  only  be  equalled.  The  voice  of  die 
mighQr  Conutock  was  often  heard  during  the  dav,  above  the  din  of  stiifti, 
calling  on  his  men  in  these  words:  ''Be  strong!  Be  strong!"  And  when  fay 
the  repeated  charges  of  the  whites,  some  of  his  warriors  Msan  to  waver,  he 
is  said  to  have  suiDc  his  tomahawk  into  the  head  of  one  wno  was  covnurdly 
endeavoring  to  desert. 

Greneral  lietrts,  finding  at  length  that  every  charge  upon  the  lines  of  tlie 
Indians  lessened  the  number  of  his  forces  to  an  alarming  degree,  and  rightb 
judging  that  if  tfie  Indians  were  not  routed  before  it  was  dark,  a  day  of 
more  doubt  might  follow,  he  resolved  to  throw  a  bodv,  if  possible,  into  their 
rear.  As  the  good  fortime  of  the  Virginians  turned,  the  bank  of  the  river 
fiivored  this  project,  and  forthwith  three  companies  were  detached  upon  the 
enterprise,  under  the  three  captains,  baac  Shdhvj  (afterwards  renowned  in 
the  revolution,  and  since  in  the  war  with  Canada,|  (korge  MatthtwMj  *  and 
John  SUuarL  These  companies  got  unobserved  to  tneir  place  of  desdnation 
upon  Crooked  Creek,  which  runs  into  the  Kanhawa.t  From  the  high  weeds 
upon  the  banks  of  this  little  stream,  they  rushed  upon  the  bacl^  of  the 
Indians  with  such  fury,  as  to  drive  them  fit>m  their  works  with  precipitation. 
The  day  was  now  decided.  The  Indians,  thus  beset  from  a  quarter  they  did 
not  expect,  were  ready  to  conclude  that  a  reinforcement  had  arrived.  It 
Was  about  sunset  when  they  fled  across  the  Ohio,  aod  immediately  took  up 
their  march  for  their  towns  on  the  Scioto. 

As  is  common,  in  reviewing  past  events,  we  find  much  difierence  of 
opinion  in  regard  to  many  of  the  facts ;  the  loss  of  the  whites  in  this  battle 
is  very  variously  stated,  but  that  of  the  Indians  no  one  has  presumed  to  set 
down  but  by  mferencc.  The  morning  after  the  buttle,  Colonel  CkrisUia^ 
marched  to  the  battle-ground ;  where  his  men  found  and  scalped  §  21  of^ 
their  dead,  and  12  others  were  found  in  places  where  they  were  olaced  for 
concealment ;  that  many  were  also  thrown  into  the  river  is  said  to  nave  been 
at  the  time  known.  In  an  account  published  at  the  time,  it  is  set  down  that 
the  killed  of  the  Virginians  were  *<Col.  Charies  Lems^  Major  John  FUld, 
Capt  John  Murrcaf,  Robert  Mc  Clenedumy  Samud  JfUson^  Jama  Wordy  LieuL 
HvghJUUn,  Ensigns,  Candiff',  Baktr,  and  44  privates;"  making  the  whole 
nuiuber  of  the  killed  55.  (^Wounjed,  Captam  ff.  FUtmng^  since  dead, 
Y,  DickxTUoriy  Thomas  Blutfordj  John  Stidman^  Lieuts.  Goocmutn,  iioftesoit, 
Ixtud^  VanneSf  and  79  PrivaUs ; "  making  in  all  87  wounded.  We  are  aware 
that  neither  the  names  or  numbers  agree  with  accounts  since  published,  but 
we  have  taken  tlie  above  from  the  Royal  American  Magazine,  which  was 
published  the  following  month  at  Boston,  into  which  it  seems  to  have  been 
copied  from  a  Philadeluhia  print| 

There  was  a  kind  or  stratagem  used  by  the  whites  in  this  battle  which 
reminds  us  of  that  practised  at  the  Pawtucket  ficht,  related  in  Book  IIL  of 
our  hi^ory.  The  soldiers  in  Colonel  Flemings  regiment  would  conceal 
themselves  behind  a  tree  or  some  other  shelter,  and  then  hold  out  their  hats 
firom  behind,  which  the  Indians  seeing,  would  mistake  as  covering  the  heads 

*  Probably  the  same  who  was  a  colonel  in  the  Virginia  line  during  the  revolutioay  and 
ODce  a  prisoner.    See  Contin.  Bwk,  107, 358,  also  Wmen,  ISO. 

t  Wii/uri,irj, 

X  He  was  not  present  at  the  fight,  but  arrived  with  a  reinforcement,  which  he  had  raised 
from  Holston,  immediately  aAer  it  was  over.  It  was  this  force,  it  is  supposed,  that  the 
Indians  expected  were  surrounding  them  in  the  rear.  They  were  said  to  nave  been  ac- 
quainted with  all  circumstances  coimected  with  the  operations  of  the  Virginians. 


&  Royal  Amer,  Masrazine  for  November,  1774. 
iDr.r   •■  ••      ^'  ■  


^  .  Doddridjn.  m,  seu  down  the  kiHed  at  75,  and  the  wounded  at  140,  and  he  is, 
doubtless,  Mr.  WWiers's  authority,  who  says  tlie  same.  His  list  of  killed  and  wimaded  are 
tiso  verbatim  from  Doddnd^.  Burk,  who  wrote  twenty  years  before  either,  agrees  with 
the  Roffol  American  Maganne  very  nearly. 
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of  their  enemies,  and  shoot  at  them.  The  hat  bein^  at  once  dropped,  tho 
Indian  would  run  out  from  his  covert  to  scalp  his  victim,  and  thus  met  a 
sure  death  firom  the  tomahawiE  of  his  adversary. 

The  chief  of  the  men  raised  for  this  service,  were,  as  Burk  expresses  him- 
self **  prime  riflemen,^  and  the  **  most  expert  woodsmen  in  Virgmia."  They 
were  principally  from  the  counties  of  Augusta,  Botetourt,  Bedlbrd  and  Fin- 
castle,  and  fix>m  the  enraged  settlers  who  had  fled  from  their  frontier  settle- 
ments to  escape  the  vengeance  of  the  iigured  Indiana  For  reasons  whic!: 
were  not  perfectly  understood  at  that  time.  Lord  Dunmore  divided  the  army 
into  two  parts,  as  already  stated  The  part  which  Dunmore  soon  after  look, 
in  the  revolutionary  events,,discovered  the  real  cause  of  his  preposterous  pro- 
ceedings. His  pretence  of  falling  upon  the  backs  of  the  Indians,  and  coon- 
erating  with  General  LewU^  was  soon  detected  as  such ;  for  it  needed  only, 
to  be  known  that  he  was  moving  no  less  than  75  miles  fit)m  him,  and  that,, 
therefore,  no  cooperation  could  be  had.  The  imputation,  however,  of  the. 
historian  Burk,*  *<that  the  division  under  Lewit  vntB  devoted  to  destruction, 
for  the  purpose  of  breaking  the  spirits  of  the  Virginians,"  to  render  his  own 
influence  and  reputation  brighter  and  more  e£Scient,  is  unnatural,  and  with- 
out facts  to  warrant  it  To  our  mind  a  worse  policy  to  raise  himself  could 
not  have  been  devised.  There  are  two  other,  far  more  reasonable  conclu- 
sions, which  might  have  been  offered:  The  governor,  seeing  the  justness; 
of  the  Indians'  cause,  might  have  adopted  the  plan  which  was  followed,  to. 
bring  them  to  a  peace  with  the  least  possible  destruction  of  them,  lliia 
vrould  have  been  the  course,  of  a  humane  philosophy ;  or  he  might  have 
exercised  his  abilities  to  gain  them  to  the  Bntish  interest,  in  case  of  a  rup- 
ture between  them  and  the  colonies,  which  the  heads  of  government  must 
clearly  have  by  this  time  foreseen  would  pretty  soon  follow.  Another  ex- 
traordinary manoBuvre  of  Governor  Dunmore  betrayed  either  a  great  want , 
of  experience,  generalship,  or  a  far  more  reprehensible  charge ;  for  he  had, 
before  the  battle  of  Point  Pleasant,  sent  an  express  f  to  Colonel  Lewia,  vrith 
orders  that  he  should  join  him  near  the  Shawanee  towns,  with  all  possible  . 
despatch*  These  instructions  were  looked  upon  aa  singularly  unaccountable, 
inasmuch  as  itVas  considered  a  thing  almost  impossible  to  be  accomplished, 
had  there  not  been  an  enemy  to  fear ;  for  the  distance  was  near  80  miles, 
and  the  route  was  through  a  country  extremely  difficult  to  be  traversed,  and, 
to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Burfc,  '^  swarming  with  Indians."^  The  express  did 
not  arrive  at  Point  Pleasant  until  the  evening  afler  tiie  batde ;  §  but  that  it 
had  been  fought  was  unknovm  to  the  governor,  and  could  in  no  wise  excuse 
his  sending  such  orders,  although  the  power  of  the  Indians  was  now  broken. 

The  day  after  the  battle.  General  Lewis  caused  his  dead  to  be  buried,  and 
entrenchments  to  be  thrown  up  about  his  camp  for  the  protection  of  his 
sick  and  wounded ;  and  the  day  following  he  took  up  his  line  of  march,  in 
compliance  with  the  orders  of  Governor  Dunmore,  Tnis  march  was  attended 
with  great  privations  and  almost  insurmountable  difficulties.  Meanwhile 
Governor  Dummore  descended  with  his  forces  down  the  river,  from  Fort  Pitt 
to  Wheeling,  where  he  halted  for  a  few  days.  He  then  proceeded  down  to 
the  mouth  of  Hockhockinff,  thence  over  land  to  within  8  miles  of  the  Sbav^ 
anee  tovm  Chilicothe,  on  me  Scioto.  Here  he  made  preparations  for  treat- 
ing with  the  Indians.  Before  reaching  this  place  he  had  received  several 
messages  from  the  Indians  with  ofiersof  peace,  and  having  now  determined 
to  comply,  he  sent  an  express  to  General  Lewis  with  an  order  that  he  should 
immediately  retreat  This  was  entirely  disregarded  by  the  general,  and  he 
continued  his  march  until  his  lordship  in  person  visited  the  general  in  hia 
camp,  and  gave  the  order  to  the  troops  himself.    Lewis's  troops  complied 


•  Hist.  Virginia,  iii.  396. 

t  The  famoiu  pioneer,  Simon  KerOon,  alias  ButUr,  was  the  person  sent  by  Dunmore  at 
this  time. 

i  HisL  Virginia,  iii.  395. 

\  This  is  not  agreeable  to  the  statement  of  Dr.  Doddridge^  who  says  their  arnval  was  be* 
fore  the  battle,  and  Mr.  WUhert  follows  him :  but  I  follow  Mr.  Burkf  who  doubtless  had  tha 
best  means  of  giving  the  truth.    Marshall  [Ky.  i.  40]  agrees  with  the  former. 
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with  great  relactuney  for  tiiej  had  detemuoed  on  a  general  destmction  of 
the  Indians. 

A  treaty  was  now  commenced,  and  oondocted  on  the  part  of  the  whites 
With  great  digtrust,  never  admitting  but  a  small  number  of  Indians  within 
their  encampment  at  a  time.  The  business  was  conunenoed  In  C&nutaek 
in  a  speech  of  great  length,  in  the  course  of  which  he  did  not  fiiii  to  charge 
upon  the  whites  the  whole  cause  of  the  war ;  and  mainly  in  consequenee 
of  the  murder  of  LogatCs  fiimily.  A  treaty,  however,  was  the  reeuk  of  this 
conference ;  and  this  conference  was  the  result  of  the  far-ftmed  speech,  of 
LOGAN,  the  Mingo  chief;  since  known  in  every  hemisphere.  It  was  not 
delivered  in  the  camp  of  Lord  Dunmon^  for,  although  desuring  pe«ce,  -Lerai 
would  not  meet  the  whites  in  council,  but  remained  in  his  cabin  in  simen 
silence,  until  a  messenger  was  sent  to  him  to  know  vyfaether  he  woold 
accede  to  the  proposals  it  contained.  What  the  distance  was  from  the 
treaty-ground  to  LogaaiCB  cabin,  we  are  not  told ;  but  of  such  importance  was 
his  name  consider^  that  he  was  waited  on  by  a  messenger*  from  Lord 
Dunmort^  who  requested  his  assent  to  the  articles  of  the  treaty.  Lo^[an  bad 
too  much  at  heart  the  vnrongs  lately  done  him  to  accede  without  givmg  the 
messenger  to  understand  fully  the  grounds  upon  which  he  acceded;  he 
therefore  invited  him  into  an  adjacent  wood,  where  they  sat  dovm  together. 
Here  he  related  the  events  of  butchery  which  had  deprived  him  of  all 
his  connections;  and  here  he  pronounced  that  memorable  speech,  which 
follows : 

^Inpptdl  to  any  uUdU  to  so^,  if  ever  ht  entered  Logan's  cMn  tumgnf^  emd  he 
^^aut  hun  not  meat ;  tfeverhecameeoldandnaked^andhedothulhMmnoL 

'^Jharingthecowrato/theladlonghlowfywar^Log^rema 
an  advocate  for  peace,    Swk  was  nuf  love  for  the  wkUeSj  tkat  siy  cmmtymeH 
pointed  ajt  thof  passed^  and  $aH  '  Logan  is  the  friend  of  white  men.' 

** I  hadeven  thought  to  have  lived  with  you,  hut  far  (he  vyuries  tf  one  man. 
CoL  Cresap,  (he  last  springs  in  cold  blood,  and  unprovoked,  murdered  ail  the  reta- 
'^''^h/*  ^S'^  >  '^  ^^  sparing  wy  women  and  cUidren. 

^  Thereruns  not  a  drop  of  my  blood  in  tAe  veins  of  anu  Uoing  ertdwre*  This 
eaUed  on  me  for  revenge.  1  hie  sought  iL  I  have  kiued  many,  I  have  fv&f 
glutted  my  vengeance.  For  my  country,  Ir^oice  at  the  beams  of  peace,  Bui  do 
not  harbor  a  thought  that  mine  is  the  joyof fear,  Logan  never  Jm  fear.  He  wSU 
not  turn  on  his  heel  to  save  his  life,  frho  is  there  to  mourn  for  Logan  ? — J^ot 
one!** 

When  Mr.  Jefferson  published  his  «  Notes  on  Vurginia,"  the  Acts  th^«in 
stated  implicatmg  Cremqt  as  the  murderer  of  LogaxCs  family,  were  by  Ooh^V 
friends  called  in  question.  Mr.  Jefferson  at  first  merely  stated  the  facta  as  pre- 
liminaiy  to,  and  the  cause  o^  the  *^  Speech  of  Logan^  which  he  considered 
as  generally  known  in  Virginia;  but  the  acrimony  discovered  by  his  enemies 
in  their  endeavors  to  gainsav  his  statement,  led  to  an  investigation  of  the 
whole  transaction,  and  a  publication  of  the  result  was  the  immediate  conse- 
quence, in  a  new  edition  of  the  **  Notes  on  Virginia." 

There  are  perhaps  still  some  who  doubt  of  the  genuineness  of  Jjogan^s 
speech  and  indeed  we  must  allow,  that  there  are  some  circumstances  laid 
before  us  in  Dr.  BarUnCs  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  for  the  year  1808 ; 
which  look  irreconcilable.  Without  impeaching  in  the  slightest  degree  the 
character  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  such  facts  are  there  compared,  and  disagreements 
pointed  out,  as  chanced  to  come  in  the  way  of  the  writer.  It  appears  from 
the  French  traveller  Robin,  that,  in  the  time  of  our  revolution,  a  gendeman  of 
Williamsburg  gave  him  an  Indian  speech,  which  bears  great  resemblance  to 
the  one  said  to  be  by  Logan ;  but  diflTering  fery  essentially  in  date,  and  the 
person  implicated  in  murdering  the  family  of  Logan.  The  woik  of  Bobin  is 
entitled  **  New  Travels  ui  America,"  and  we  have  only  an  English  translation 


*  Mr.  John  Gihton,  theo  an  officer  in  Jhmmor^t  army,  and  aAerwaids  a  man  of  coasider- 
abk  distinciioB. 
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of  it*  It  18  therefore  poflsible  that  some  miBtakes  may  have  crept  into  it,  or 
that  Rohin  himself  might  have  misunderstood  the  date,  and  even  other  parts 
of  the  afiair;  however,  the  probability  is  rather  strong  that  either  the  speech 
of  Logan  had  been  perverted  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  Cfnscqfa  character 
of  the  foul  blot  which  entirely  covered  it,  by  wilfully  chargmg  it  upon  another, 
or  that  some  old  speech  of  his  upon  another  occasion,  had  been  remodeled  to 
suit  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  used.  Upon  these  questions  we  must  leave 
the  reader  to  decide.  Bobin  has  the  name  of  the  chie^  Lonan,  Some 
Frenchmen  may  write  it  thus,  but  I  have  before  me  those  that  do  not,t  and 
more  probably  some  English  pronounced  it  so,  and  so  Robin  heard  it  The 
way  he  introduces  the  speech,  if  the  introduction  be  fact,  forever  destroys 
the  genuineness  of  the  speech  of  Lo'gan  of  1774    It  is  thus: 

^  Speech  of  the  savage  Lonan,  in  a  General  Assembly,  as  it  was  sent  to 
the  Giov,.  of  Vir^nia^  anno  1754." 

Now  it  is  certain,  if  the  speech  which  we  will  ^ve  below  was  delivered  in 
the  Assembly  of  Vtrginioj  in  the  year  1754,  it  could  not  have  been  truly  deliv- 
ered, as  we  have  given  it,  to  Lord  Dunmore  in  1774.  That  the  reader  may 
judge  for  himself  that  of  1754  follows. 

'^  LoNAN  will  no  longer  oppose  making  the  proposed  peace  with  the  white 
men.  You  are  sensible  he  never  knew  what  fear  is — ^tbat  he  never  turned 
his  back  in  the  day  of  battle — ^No  one  has  more  love  for  the  white  men  than 
I  have.  The  war  we  have  had  with  them  has  been  long  and  bloody  on  both 
sides.  Rivers  of  blood  have  ran  on  all  parts,  and  yet  no  good  has  resulted 
therefrom  to  any.  I  once  more  repeat  it — ^let  us  be  at  peace  with  these  men. 
I  will  forget  our  injuries,  the  interest  of  my  country  demands  it  I  will  forget 
— but  difficult  indeed  is  the  task !  Yes,  I  will  forget — ^that  Major  Rogers  § 
cruelly  and  inhumanly  murdered,  in  their  canoes,  my  wife,  my  children,  my 
fether,  my  mother,  and  all  m^  kindred. — ^This  roused  me  to  deeds  of  ven- 
^ance !  I  was  cruel  in  despite  of  inysel£  I  will  die  content  if  my  country 
IS  once  more  at  peace ;  but  when  Lonan  shall  be  no  more,  who,  alas,  will 
drop  a  tear  to  the  memory  of  Lonan!'" 

With  a  few  incidents,  and  reflections,  we  will  close  our  account  of  events 
connected  with  the  history  of  Cresap's  War. 

On  the  evening  before  the  battle  of  Point  Pleasant,  Coimstofk  proposed  to 
his  warriors  to  make  peace  with  General  Letmsy  and  avoid  a  battle,  but  his 
advice  was  not  accepted  by  the  council.  "Well,"  said  he,  "since  you  have 
resolved  to  fight,  you  shall  fight,  although  it  is  likely  we  shall  have  hard 
work  to-morrow;  but  if  any  man  shall  flinch  or  run  from  the  battle,  I  will 
kill  him  with  my  own  hand"  And  it  is  said  he  made  his  word  good  by  put- 
ting one  to  death  who  discovered  cowardice  during  the  fight,  as  has  been 
mentioned. 

Afler  the  Indians  had  retreated,  Comslock  called  a  council  at  the  Chilicothe 
town,  to  consult  on  what  was  to  be  done.  Here  he  reflected  upon  the  rashness 
that  had  been  exercised  in  fighting  the  whites  at  Point  Pleasant ;  and  asked, 
"  JVhat  shall  toe  do  now !  the  Lojtg-Kmoes  are  coming  vpon  us  by  tvx)  rovies* 
Shall  we  turn  out  andjight  (hem  9  '^No  answer  was  made.  He  then  inquired, 
^  Shall  welaU  aU  our  sauaws  and  cMldrerij  and  ihen  fight  untU  we  shall  ail  be 
kiUed  ourselves  ^^ — ^As  before,  all  were  silent  In  the  midst  of  the  council- 
house  a  war-post  had  been  erected ;  with  his  tomahawk  in  his  hand,  Comsio^^k 
turned  towards  it,  and  sticking  it  into  the  post,  he  said,  "  Since  you  are  not 
inclined  to  fight,  I  will  go  and  make  peace;"  and  he  forthwith  repaired  to 
Dunmor^s  camp.] 

*  Since  the  above  was  written.  I  have  met  with  the  French  edition ;  and,  from  its  imprint, 
I  presume  both  editions  were  pablisbed  ooder  the  supervision  of  the  author.  "  A  PimadeU 
pkU  et  se  tnmoe  ^  Paris,  1782/' 

t  See  Rechaxkes  9ur  Us  Etats-Ums,  tv.  153—5.  The  authors  of  this  well-written  work 
should  not  have  withheld  their  names.    It  was  printed  at  Paris,  in  8vo.,  1788. 

^  "  11  Ael''  is  found  in  the  French  copy,  and  this  marginal  note  Xo'ii;  **ee  fnot  signiJU 
tqtpartmment  le  moi*  Lutudre  oh  ScUnre." 

^  In  the  French  copy  no  person  is  mentioned.    AAer  Major,  a  blank  b  leA.    la  other 
respects  the  speech  is  tolerably  correctly  translated. 
.    |fll«Mrict<'#  Notes,  23»-40. 
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We  have  beon  more  minute  and  particular  in  theae  eventa,  in  which  Logan 
and  Comstock  were  engaf^d,  than  in  many  others ;  but  I  trust  the  reader  of 
this  hiatory  will  not  be  displeaaed  with  such  minuteness  upon  so  important  an 
event ;  especially  as  no  work  with  which  I  am  acquainted  does  Uie  subject 
justice.  It  was  truly  a  great  event,  both  in  respect  to  the  parties  engaged, 
and  the  conseauences  necessarily  growing  out  of  it,  and  it  has  been  paiaed 
over  too  slightly  by  historians. 

In  respect  to  the  speech  of  Logartf  it  would  be  highly  greiiQing  if  a  few 
matters  connected  with  it  could  m  settled ;  but  whether  they  ever  will,  time 
only  can  determine.  From  the  statement  of  Dr.  Barion,  *  before  cited,  we 
are  led  to  expect  that  he  had  other  documenta  than  those  he  at  that  time 
published,  gomff  to  show  that  Crescqp  was  not  the  murderer  of  Ii<]^^;a»'#  familr, 
but  he  never  published  them,  as  I  can  learn,  and  he  has  left  us  to  conjecture 
upon  such  as  we  have.  Another  author,  f  upon  the  authority  of  an  officer 
who  was  at  the  time  with  Lord  JDunmore,  states  that  he  heard  nothinc  of 
hogarCt  charging  CVtaop  with  the  murder  of  his  kindred  during  the  whole 
campaign,  nor  until  a  long  time  after.  That  it  was  not  publicly  talked  of 
amone  the  officers  is  in  no  wise  strange,  as  Crtatsp  himself  was  one  of  them; 
therefore,  that  this  is  evidence  that  no  such  chai^  was  made  by  Logan,  we 
think  unworthy  consideration. 

Among  other  proofs,  that  the  chief  ffuilt  lay  upon  the  head  of  Cnmxp  of 
bringing  about  a  bloody  war,  since  well  known  by  his  name,  Judge  bima  of 
Framcfort,  Kentucky,  wrote  to  Mr%  Jeffenon,  2  March,  1799,  that  he  yras,  he 
thought,  able  to  give  him  more  particulars  of  that  affiiir  than,  periiape,  any 
other  person ;  that,  in  1774,  while  at  the  house  of  Colonel  Plraiton,  in  Fm- 
castle  county,  Va.  there  arrived  an  express,  calling  upon  him  to  order  out 
the  militia,  ^  for  the  protection  of  the  inhabitants  residing  low  down  on  the 
north  fork  of  Holston  River.  The  express  brought  with  him  a  war  club^ 
and  a  note  tied  to  it,  which  was  left  at  the  house  of  one  RoherUonf  whose 
family  were  cut  off  by  the  Indians,  and  gave  rise  for  the  application  to 
Colonel  PrutunJ*  Here  follows  the  letter  or  note,  of  which  Mr.  Itmei  then 
made  a  copy,  in  his  memorandimi-book ; — 

<| CtqfUdn  Cresap,  What  did  you  kiamy  people  on  TeOow  Oedb  forf  TV 
ukiie  people  killed  my  kin  ai  ConutogOft  a  great  whUe  ago;  and  I  Ountghi  noOt^ 
inf  qfthoL  Bui  you  killed  my  kin  £^atn,  on  Yellow  Cheeky  and  took  my  eoutin 
pnsoner.  Then  i  thought  I  musi  kut  too;  and  I  have  been  three  times  to  wor 
iince;  but  the  Indians  are  not  angry ;  onlymyse^/y 

It  was  signed,  <<  Captain  Joha  Looan.*^ 

Not  long  afler  these  times  of  calamities,  which  we  have  rec<Mrded  m  the 
life  of  Loean^  he  was  cruelly  murdered,  as  he  was  on  his  way  home  from 
DetroiL  For  a  time  previous  to  his  death,  he  giv^e  himself  up  to  intoxica- 
tion, which  in  a  short  time  nearly  obliterated  all  marks  of  the  great  man ! 

The  fate  of  Comstodi  is  equally  deplorable,  although  in  the  contemplation 
of  which,  his  character  does  not  sufl'er,  as  does  that  of  Logan,  He  was 
cruellv  murdered  by  some  white  soldiers,  while  a  hostage  among  them. 
And  there  is  as  much,  nay,  far  more,  to  carry  down  Ms  remembrance  to  pos- 
terity, as  that  of  the  tragical  death  of  .^rcAtmec&s.  He  was  not  murdered 
while  actually  drawing  geometrical  figures  upon  the  ground,  but,  while  he 
was  explaining  the  geography  of  his  country  by  drawings  upon  the  floor,  an 
alarm  was  given,  which,  in  a  few  minutes  after,  eventuated  in  his  death. 
We  will  now  go  into  an  explanation  of  the  cause  and  manner  of  the  murder 
of  Comstodc  It  is  well  known  that  the  war  of  the  revolution  bad  involved 
all,  or  nearly  all,  of  the  Indians  in  dreadful  calamitiefl.  In  consequence  of 
murders  committed  by  the  Indians  on  the  fix>ntier8  of  Virginia,  several  com- 

Cies  marched  to  Point  Pleasant,  where  there  had  been  a  fort  since  the 
le  there  in  1774    Most  of  the  tribes  of  the  north-west,  except  the  Sbaw- 
anees,  were  determined  to  £ght  against  the  Americana.    Cornstodt  wiabed 

*  Med,  and  Phyt,  Jour,  part  U.  p.  162.  t  WUhert,  Chronicles,  196. 

X  AUudiog,  I  suppose,  to  ihe  masiacre  of  the  Conesloga  ladians  in  1768. 
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to  preserve  peace,  and  therefore,  as  the  only  means  in  his  power,  as  he  had 
used  his  powerful  eloquence  in  vain,  resolved  to  lay  the  state  of  affairs  be- 
fore the  Americans,  that  they  might  avert  the  mreatened  storm.  In  the 
spring  of  1777,  he  came  to  the  fort  at  Point  Pleasant,  upon  this  friendly  mis- 
siun,  in  company  with  another  chief^  called  Red-hawk,  After  explaining  the 
situation  of  things  with  regard  to  the  confederate  tribes,  he  said,  in  regard 
to  his  own,  the  Shawanese,  "  The  current  seta  [with  the  Indians]  so  sbrang 
againai  the  ,^hnericanSf  in  consemience  of  (he  agemnf  of  the  British,  that  (key  [the 
Snawanese]  toUlJloat  toUh  t^  ifeoTf  %n  spite  of  allnw  exertions^*  Upon  thia 
intelligence,  the  commander  of  the  garrison  thougnt  proper  to  detain  him 
and  Rtdrhawk  as  hostages  to  prevent  tne  meditated  calamities.  When  Cap- 
tain ^budde,  the  commander  of  the  garrison,  had  notified  the  new  govern- 
ment of  Virginia  of  the  situation  of  affairs,  and  what  he  had  done,  forces 
marched  into  that  country.  A  part  of  them  having  arrived,  waited  for  others 
to  join  them  under  General  Hand,  on  whom  these  depended  for  provisions. 

Meanwhile  the  officers  held  frequent  conversations  vrith  Cornstocky  who 
took  pleasure  in  giving  them  minute  descriptions  of  his  country,  and  espe- 
cially of  that  portion  between  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri.  One  day,  as  he  was 
delineating  a  map  of  it  upon  the  floor,  for  the  gratification  of  those  present,  a 
call  was  heai*d  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Ohio,  which  he  at  once  reco^ized 
as  the  voice  of  his  son,  ElUnipsicOj  who  had  fought  at  his  side  in  the  fimous 
battle  of  Point  Pleasant,  in  1774,  of  which  we  have  spoken.  At  the  request 
of  his*father,  EUinipsico  came  to  the  fort,  where  they  had  an  affectionate 
meeting.  This  son  nad  become  uneasy  at  his  father's  long  absence,  and  had 
at  length  sought  him  out  in  hb  exile  here ;  prompted  by  those  feelings  which 
so  much  adorn  human  nature.  The  next  day,  two  men  crossed  tne  Kan- 
hawa,  upon  a  hunting  expedition.  As  they  were  returning  to  their  boat  after 
their  hunt,  and  near  the  side  of  the  river,  they  were  fired  upon  by  some  In- 
dians, and  one  of  the  two,  named  QUmorej  was  killed,  but  the  other  escaped. 
A  party  of  Captain  HalCs  men  went  over  and  brought  in  the  bodv  of  Gilnwre  ; 
whereupon  a  cry  was  raised,  *'  Lit  us  go  and  kiU  ike  Indians  in  the  fortP  An 
inf\iriated  gans,  with  Captain  HaU  at  their  head,  set  out  with  this  nefarious 
resolution,  and,  against  every  remonstrance,  proceeded  to  conunit  the  deed 
of  blood.  With  their  guns  cocked,  they  swore  death  to  anv  who  should  op- 
pose them.  In  the  mean  time,  some  ran  to  apprize  the  devoted  chiefs  of 
their  danger.  As  the  murderers  approached,  EUinipsico  discovered  agita- 
tion, whicii  when  Comstock  saw,  he  said,  "My  son,  VU  Great  Spirit  hca  seen 
fit  Aat  we  should  die  together,  and  has  sent  you  to  that  end.  R  is  his  toill,  and 
let  us  svhmiV*  The  murderers  had  now  arrived,  and  the  old  cliief  turned 
around  and  met  them.  They  shot  him  through  with  seven  bullets.  He  fell, 
and  died  without  a  struggle !  ^ 

EUinipsico,  though  having  at  first  apoeared  disturbed,  met  his  death  with 
great  composure.  He  was  shot  upon  tne  seat  on  which  he  was  sitting  when 
his  fate  was  first  disclosed  to  him. 

Rtdrhawk  was  a  young  Delaware  chie^  and,  like  EUinipsico,  had  fought 
under  Comstock,  He  died  with  less  fortitude :  having  tried  to  secrete  himself) 
he  was  soon  discovered  and  slain.  Another  Indian,  whose  name  is  not 
mentioned,  was  mangled  and  murdered  in  the  most  barbarous  manner. 
Suffice  it  here  to  say,  that  this  was  all  that  was  effected  by  the  expedition, 
and  the  forces  soon  af\er  returned  home. 

Few,  if  any,  chiefs  in  history  are  spoken  of  in  terms  of  higher  commenda- 
tion than  Comstock.  Mr.  Withers,  a  writer  on  Indian  affairs,*  speaks  as  follows 
of  him : 

^Thus  perished  the  mighty  ComstaUt,  sachem  of  the  Shawanees,  and  king 
of  the  nortfaeni  confederacy,  in  1774, — a  chief  remarkable  for  many  preat  and 
good  qualities.  He  was  disposed  to  be  at  all  times  the  fiiend  of  white  men, 
as  he  ever  was  the  advocate  of  honorable  peace.  But  when  his  countiy'a 
^vrongs  *  called  aloud  for  battle,' he  became  the  thunderbolt  of  war,  and  made 
her  oppressors  feel  the  weight  of  his  uplifted  arm."  "  His  noble  bearuig^ 
bis  generous  and  disinterested  attachment  to  the  colonies,  when  the  tljuuder 

*  Ia  hiJ  ''  ChronirUa.''^  a  work,  it  is  our  duty  to  remark,  written  wiih  candor  and  judgment. 

46* 
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of  British  cannon  was  reyerberatine  through  the  land — ^hia  anxiety  to  preaerre 
the  frontier  of  VireiDia  from  desolation  and  death,  (the  object  of  hia  Tisit  to 
Poiot  Pleasant,)  all  conspired  to  win  for  him  the  esteem  and  respect  of  oth- 
ers;  while  the  untimely  and  perfidious  manner  of  his  death,  cauBed  a  deep 
and  lasting  regret  to  pervade  th«  bosoms  even  of  those  who  were  enemies  to 
his  nation ;  and  excited  the  just  indignation  of  all  towards  his  inhuman  and 
barliarous  murderers.** 

Colonel  H^sonj  present  at  the  interview  betv^een  the  chieft  and  Governor 
Jhatmore  in  1774,  thus  speaks  of  Comgto€k : — **  When  he  arose,  he  was  in  no 
wise  confused  or  daunted,  but  spoke  in  a  distinct  and  audible  voice,  without 
stammering  or  repetition,  and  with  peculiar  emphasis.  His  looks,  while  ad- 
dreasinff  Ehttmore,  were  truly  grand  and  majestic ;  yet  graceftil  and  attractive. 
I  have  heard  the  first  orators  in  Virginia, — Patrick  Henry  and  Riekard  Hemy 
Lee, — but  never  have  I  heard  one  whose  powers  of  delivery  surpassed  those 
of  ConutoflL** 

Ten  years  afler  the  bloody  ai&ir  above  related,  an  able  writer*  upon  thorc 
times  says,  ^The  blood  of  the  great  Cobnstock  and  of  his  gallant  son  was 
mmgled  with  the  dust,  but  their  memoiy  is  not  lost  in  oblivion."  But  how 
fbw  at  this  day  know  of  his  fate,  or  even  that  such  a  chief  ever  existed !  and, 
at  the  same  time,  the  same  persons  would  be  indignant,  were  we  to  suppose 
them  iffnorant  of  the  fate  of  the  monster  Pharro. 

We  hear  of  one  son  who  survived  ComsU>ckj  who  was  conspicuous  in  some 
early  events  of  the  revolution.  He  was  a  chief,  and  known  among  tlie  whites 
by  the  name  of  the  Wolf.  He  was  a  hostage,  with  three  others,  at  Williams- 
burgh,  when  Governor  Dunmore  fled  on  board  a  man-of-war  to  escape  the 
fiuy  of  the  revolutionists.  Afler  the  governor  had  got  ofi^  he  sent  for  the 
Incfians  to  come  to  him,  which  they  md.  He  then  explained  to  them  the 
reason  of  his  flight,  and  directed  them  to  fly  also,  or  the^  would  surely  be 
murdered  the  next  day.  They  fled  into  the  woods,  and  owmg  to  the  darkness 
of  the  night,  lost  one  of  their  companions,  and  the  ffolf  and  another  soon 
after  returaed  to  Williamsburgh,  and  were  well  received  by  the  inhabitants. 
The  object  of  the  governor  was  very  obvious. 

As  great  a  warrior,  perhaps,  as  any  who  have  lived  among  the  nations  of  the 
west,  we  shall  in  the  next  place  proceed  to  ^ve  an  account  of    This  was 

PONTIAK,  a  chief  of  the  Ottoway  nation,  whose  fame,  in  his  time,  was  not 
alone  confined  to  his  own  continent ;  but  the  gazettes  of  Europe  spread  it  alsa 

One  who  knew  this  chief,  and  the  tribes  over  whom  he  had  sway,  thus 
•peaks  of  them  in  1765: — ^*<The  Indians  on  the  lakes  are  generally  at  peace 
with  one  another,  having  a  wide  extended  and  fruitful  country  in  their 
possescnon.  They  are  formed  into  a  sort  of  empire,  and  the  emperor  is 
elected  from  the  eldest  tribe,  which  is  the  Ottawawas,  some  of  whom  inhabit 
near  our  fort  at  Detroit,  but  are  mostly  further  westward,  towards  the  Missis- 
BippL  Pofdead:  is  their  present  king  or  emperor,  ^yho  has  certainly  the  largest 
empire  and  greatest  autnority  of  any  Indian  chief  that  has  appeared  on  the 
continent  since  our  acquaintance  with  it.  He  puts  on  an  air  of  majesty  and 
princely  grandeur,  aiid  is  greatly  honored  and  revered  by  his  subjects.'*  f 

In  1760,  Major  Rogers  marched  into  his  country,  in  fulfilling  his  orders  of 
displacing  the  French,  after  the  fall  of  Quebec.^  Aoprized  of  his  approach, 
Pontiak  sent  ambassadors  to  inform  him  that  their  cnief  was  not  far  ofi^  and 
desired  him  to  halt  until  he  could  see  him  '<vnth  his  own  eyes,**  and  to  in- 
form him  that  he  was  the  kins  and  lord  of  the  country. 

Pontiak  soon  met  the  English  ofiicer,  and  demanded  his'  business  into  his 
country,  and  how  it  came  about  that  he  dared  enter  it  without  his  permissioii 
When  the  colonel  told  him  he  had  no  design  against  the  Indians,  and  only 
wished  to  remove  the  French,  their  common  enemy,  and  cause  of  all  their 
trouble,  delivering  him  at  the  same  time  several  belts  of  wampum,  Pontiak 
replied,  *^l  stand  in  the  path  you  travel  in,  until  to-morrow  morning,**  and 
gave  him  a  belt  This  communication  was  understood,  and  "  was  as  much 
as  to  say,**  says  the  actor, ''I  must  not  march  further  without  his  leave.'' 

•  111  Caretfs  Museum,  iv.  140.  f  Robert's  Account  of  North  America,  t40. 

\  Qucbeis  is  an  Algonquin  woid,  signifying  a  Slrtnt,     ClutrUvoix, 
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The  colonel  continues :  ^  When  he  departed  for  the  niffht,  he  inquired  whetiier 
I  wanted  any  thing  that  hin  country  affi>rded,  and  [if  I  did]  he  would  send 
bis  warriors  to  fetch  it.  I  assured  him  that  any  provisions  they  brought 
should  be  paid  for ;  and  the  next  day  we  were  supplied  by  them  with  several 
bags  of  parched  corn,  and  some  other  necessaries.  At  our  second  meeting, 
be  gave  me  the  pipe  of  peace,  and  both  of  us  by  turns  smoked  with  it ;  and 
be  assured  me  he  had  made  peace  with  me  and  my  detachment ;  that  1  might 
pass  through  his  country  unmolested,  and  relieve  the  French  ganison ;  and 
that  he  would  protect  me  and  my  party  ftt)m  any  insults  that  might  be  offered 
or  intended  by  the  bidians ;  and,  as  an  earnest  of  his  fHendship,  he  sent  100 
warriors  to  protect  and  assist  us  in  driving  100  fat  cattle,  which  we  had 
brought  for  the  use  of  the  detachment  from  Pittsburgh,  by  the  way  of  Presque- 
Isle.  He  likewise  sent  to  the  several  Indian  towns  on  the  south  side 
and  west  end  of  Lake  Erie,  to  inform  them  that  I  had  his  consent  to  come  into 
the  country.  He  attended  me  constantly  after  this  interview  till  I  arrived  at 
Detroit,  and  While  I  remained  in  the  country,  and  was  the  means  of  preserv- 
ing the  detachment  from  the  fury  of  the  Indians,  who  had  assembled  at  the 
mouth  of  the  strait,  with  an  intent  to  cut  us  ofL  I  had  several  conferences  with 
bim,  in  which  he  discovered  great  strength  of  judgment,  and  a  thirst  after 
knowledge." 

This  same  officer  observes,  that  he  discovered  much  curiosinr  at  their  equi- 
page, and  wished  to  know  how  their  clothes  were  made,  and  to  learn  theii 
mode  of  war.  He  expressed  a  willinniess  to  acknowledge  the  king  of  England, 
tbough  not  as  his  superior,  but  as  nis  uncle,  which  he  would  acknowledge, 
as  he  was  able,  in  furs.  Enffland  was  much  in  his  thoughts,  and  he  olten 
expressed  a  desire  to  see  it  He  told  Colonel  Rogars  that,  if  he  would  conduct 
bim  there,  he  would  give  him  a  part  of  his  country. 

He  was  willing  to  grant  the  English  favors,  and  allow  them  to  settle  in 
bis  dominions,  but  not  unless  he  could  be  viewed  as  sovereign ;  and  he  gave 
them  to  understand,  that,  unless  they  conducted  themselves  agreeably  to  his 
wishes,  ''he  would  shut  up  the  way,"  and  keep  them  out  Hence  it  is  fair, 
within  the  scope  of  the  most  reasonable  conjecture,  to  conclude,  that  his  final 
tlisafEection  to  the  English  was  owing  to  theur  haughty  carriage,  and  maltreat- 
ment of  him  and  his  people. 

The  principal  scenes  of  his  prowess  were  at  Michilimakinak  and  Detroit 
The  French  nnally  cave  up  possession  in  Canada,  in  1760 ;  but  many  of  the 
Indian  nations  who  nad  become  attached  to  them  were  taught,  at  the  same 
time,  to  hate  the  English.  Pantiak  was  most  conspicuous  in  his  enmity,  al- 
though, until  he  had  united  die  strength  of  many  tribes  to  his,  he  showed 
great  kindness  and  friendship  toi/^nBirds  them.  The  Mianiis,  Ottawas,  Chippe- 
was,  Wyandots,  Pottowatomies,  Mississagas,  Shaw/mese,  Ottagamies,  and 
Winnebagoes,  constituted  hLs  power,  as,  in  after-time,  they  did  that  of  Te- 
ewnaeh,  • 

There  was  more  system  employed  by  this  distinguished  man  than,  perhaps, 
by  any  other  of  his  countrymen  upon  any  similar  undertaking,  not  excepting 
even  Metaeomei  or  TecumaA.  In  his  war  of  176^  which  is  justly  denominated 
**  ParUiai^i  war,"  he  appointed  a  commissary,  and  began  to  niake  and  issue 
bills  of  credit,  all  of  which  he  afterwards  carefully  redeemed.  He  made  his 
bills  or  notes  of  bark,  on  which  was  drawn  the  ngure  of  the  commodity  he 
wanted  for  it  The  shape  of  an  otter  was  drawn  under  that  of  the  article 
wanted,  and  an  otter  was  the  insignia  or  arms  of  his  nation.  He  had  also, 
with  great  sagacity,  urged  upon  his  people  the  necessity  of  dispensing  alto- 
gether with  European  commodities,  to  have  no  intercourse  with  any  whites, 
and  to  depend  entirely  upon  their  ancient  modes  of  procuring  sustenance.* 

Major  Gladwin  held  possession  of  Detroit  in  1763.  Having  been  despatched 
thither  by  General  Jbritrst^  he  had  been  informed  by  commissioners  who  had 
been  exploring  the  country,  that  hostile  feelings  were  manifested  amon^  the 
Indians,  and  he  sent  men  on  purpose  to  ascertain  the  fact,  who,  on  their  re  • 
turn,  dissipated  all  fears. 

^  in  17^"  says  Major  Bogcrs^  **  when  I  went  to  throw  provisions  into  the 

*  Ros^era^t  ConeUt  AecowU  of  North  America,  S44. 
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ffarrison  at  Detroit,  I  sent  this  Indian  a  bottle  of  brandy  by  a  Frenehmaa 
His  counaellore  adriaed  him  not  to  taste  it,  insinuating  that  it  waa  poisoned, 
and  sent  with  a  desif^n  to  kill  bim ;  but  PonUadij  vnm  a  nobleness  of  mind, 
lauffhed  at  their  suspicions,  saying  it  was  not  in  my  power  to  kill  Jkm^  who 
had  so  lately  saved  mv  life."  * 

Several  traders  haa  brouirht  news  to  the  fort  at  MichUimakinak,  that  the 
Indians  were  hostile  to  the  finfflish.  Major  lUheringUm  commanded  the  gar- 
rison, and  would  believe  nothing  of  it.  A  Mr.  Dwharmt  communicated 
the  information  to  the  major,  who  was  much  displeased  at  it,  <<and  threatened 
to  send  the  next  person  who  should  bring  a  story  of  the  same  kind  a  prisoner 
to  Detroit"! 

The  garrison,  at  this  time,  consisted  of  90  men,  besides  two  subalterns  and 
tlie  commander-in-chie£  There  were  also  at  the  fort  four  English  merchants. 
Little  reffard  was  paid  to  the  assembling  of  sundry  bands  of  Indiana,  as  they 
appeared  friendly ;  but  when  nearly  400  of  them  were  scattered  up  and  down 
throughiSut  the  place,  *^l  took  the  liberty,"  aays  Mr.  Henry,  ''of  observing  to 
Major  EUieringtonf  that,  in  my  judgment,  no  confidence  ought  to  be  placol 
in  fiiem ;  in  return,  the  major  only  rallied  me  on  my  timidity." 

On  tlie  fourth  of  June,  the  king's  birth  day,  the  Indians  began,  as  if  to  amuse 
themselves,  to  play  at  a  &vorite  game  of  ball,  which  they  <»lled  haggathctnL 
which  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Henry: — ''It  is  plaved  with  a  bat  and  ball, 
the  bat  being  about  four  feet  in  length,  curved,  and  terminated  in  a  sort  of 
racket.  Two  posts  are  placed  in  the  ground,  at  a  considerable  distance  fhnn 
each  other,  as  a  mile  or  more.  Each  party  has  its  post,  and  the  game  con- 
sists in  throwing  the  ball  up  to  the  post  of  the  adversary.  The  bell,  at  the 
beginning,  b  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  course,  and  each  party  endeavors  as 
well  to  throw  the  ball  out  of  the  direction  of  its  own  post,  as  into  that  of  the 
adversary's.  This  farce  drew  many  off  their  guard,  and  some  of  the  garrison 
went  out  to  witness  the  sport. 

''ThQ  game  of  baggatiway,  (he  continues,)  as  from  the  description  above 
will  have  been  perceived,  is  neceasarilv  attended  with  much  noise  and  vio- 
lence. In  the  ardor  of  contes^  the  ball,  as  has  been  suggested,  if  it  cannot 
be  thrown  to  the  goal  desired,  is  struck  in  any  direction  by  which  it  can  be 
diverted  from  that  designed  by  the  adversary.  At  such  a  moment,  therefore, 
nothing  could  be  less  liable  to  excite  premature  alarm,  than  that  the  ball  should 
be  tossed  over  the  pickets  of  the  foil,  nor  that,  having  fallen  there,  it  eJiould 
be  followed,  on  the  instant,  by  all  engaged  in  the  game,  as  well  the  one  partj 
as  the  other,  all  eager,  all  striving,  all  shouting,  all  in  the  unrestrained  pursuit 
of  a  rude  athletic  exercise."  And  this  was  their  plan,  while  in  the  height  of 
their  ^me,  to  tlirow  their  ball  within  the  pickets  of  the  fort,  and  then  all  to 
rush  lu,  and,  in  the  midst  of  their  hubbub,  to  murder  the  garrison ;  and  it 
succeeded  to  their  wishes.  They  struck  tlie  ball  over  the  stockade,  as  if  l^ 
accident,  and  ref)eated  it  several  times,  running  in  and  out  of  the  fort  with  all 
freedom,  ''to  make  the  deception  more  complete  ;"|  and  then,  rushing  in  in 
every  direction,  took  possession  of  the  place  without  the  least  resistance. 

They  murdered  the  soldiers,  until  their  numbers  were  so  diminished,  that 
they  apprehended  nothing  from  their  resistance ;  many  of  whom  were  ran- 
somed at  Montreal  afterwards,  at  a  great  price.  Seventy  were  put  to  death, 
and  the  other  twenty  reserved  for  slaves.  A  few  days  after,  a  boat  from 
Montreal,  without  knowing  what  had  happened,  came  ashore  with  Bnglish 
passengers,  who  all  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians.  Pontiak  was  not  per- 
sooally  concerned  in  this  affair,  but  it  was  a  part  of  his  design,  and,  there- 
fore, is  very  properly  here  related.  A  chief  named  Menehwelwa  was  the 
commander  in  that  affair.  § 

It  was  only  15  days  from  the  time  the  first  blow  was  struck,  before  Poniiak 
had  taken  possession  of  every  garrison  in  the  west  except  three.    No  leas 

*  The  Abbe  Raynalf  whom  we  followed  in  the  fonner  editions,  (not  then  possessix^  Refgert-'s 
own  account,)  does  not  narrate  this  circumstance  faiihrully. 

t  Travels  in  Canada,  by  Alexander  Henry,  Esq.,  from  which  the  fonowing  aecottat  of  tbe 
destruction  of  Micbilimakinak  is  taken. 

t  Career's  Travels,  19, 20.  edit.  8vo.  Lend.  1784.  $  Henrf/'t  Tnvels,  ttf  i 
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than  10  were,  in  this  short  space,  reduced  Detroit  alone  remained  in  that 
distant  resion,  and,  as  will  presently  be  seen,  this  was  brought  to  the  very 
brink  of  me  most  awful  precipice  of  which  the  imagination  can  conceive. 
The  names  of  tinse  captured  at  this  time  were  Le  Bo^uf,  Venango, 
Presq'isle,  on  ornear  Lake  Erie ;  La  Bay,*  upon  Lake  Michigan ;  St  Joseph's, 
upon  the  river  of  that  name :  Miamis,  upon  the  Miami  River :  Ouachtanon, 
upon  the  Ouabache ;  Sandusky,  upon  Lake  Junundat ;  and  Michilimakinak.f 

The  garrison  at  Detroit  was  closely  besieged  by  PonHac,  in  person,  before 
the  news  of  the  massacre  of  Fort  Michilimakinak  arrived  there.  It  was 
garrisoned  by  about  900  men,  and  when  Pontiac  came  with  his  warriors, 
although  in  great  numbers,  they  were  so  intermixed  with  women  and  children, 
and  brought  so  many  commodities  for  trade,  that  no  suspicion  was  excited, 
either  in  the  mind  of  Major  Gladmn,  or  the  inhabitants.  He  encamped  a 
little  distance  from  the  ibrt,  and  sent  to  the  major  to  inform  him  that  he  was 
come  to  trade,  and,  preparatorv  thereto,  wished  to  hold  a  talk  with  him  for 
the  piurpose  of  **  brightening  tne  chain  of  peace  "  between  the  English  and 
his  people.  No  suspicion  was  yet  entertamed,  and  the  maior  readily  con- 
sented, and  the  next  morning  was  fixed  upon  for  the  coimcu. 

The  same  eveniog,  a  circumstance  transpired  which  saved  the  garrison 
from  a  dreadful  massacre.  An  Indian  woman,  who  had  made  a  pair  of 
moccasins  for  Major  Glculwin,  out  of  a  curious  elk  skin,  brought  them  to  him, 
and  returned  the  remainder  of  the  skin.  Being  much  pleased  ynth  them, 
the  major  wished  her  to  take  the  skin  and  make  another  pair,  as  he  had  con- 
cluded to  ^ive  the  others  to  a  friend,  and  what  was  left  to  make  into  shoes 
for  herself.  She  was  then  paid  for  her  work,  and  dismissed.  But  when 
those  whose  duty  it  was  to  see  that  the  fort  was  clear  of  strangers,  and  to 
close  the  gates  for  the  ni^ht,  went  upon  their  duty,  this  woman  was  found 
loitering  in  the  area,  and,  being  asked  what  she  wanted,  made  no  reply. 
The  major,  being  informed  of  her  singular  demeanor,  directed  her  to  be  con- 
ducted into  his  presence,  which  being  done,  he  asked  her  why  she  did  not 
depart  before  the  gates  were  shut  She  replied,  with  some  hesitation,  that 
she  did  not  wish  to  take  away  the  skin,  as  he  set  so  great  a  value  upon  it 
This  answer  was  delivered  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  major  was  rather  dis- 
satisfied with  it,  and  asked  her  why  she  had  not  made  the  same  objection  on 
taking  it  in  the  first  place.  This  rather  confused  her,  and  she  said  that  if 
she  took  it  away  now,  she  never  should  be  able  to  return  it 

It  was  now  evident  that  she  withheld  something  which  she  wished  to  com- 
municate, but  was  restrained  through  fear.  But  on  being  assured  by 
Major  Gladwin  that  she  should  not  be  betrayed,  but  should  be  protected  and 
rewarded,  if  the  information  was  valuable,  she  said  that  the  chiefs  who 
werci  to  meet  him  in  council  the  next  day  had  contrived  to  murder  him,  and 
take  the  garrison,  and  put  all  the  inhabitants  to  death.  Each  chie^  she 
said,  would  come  to  the  council,  with  so  much  cut  off  of  his  gun,  that  he 
could  conceal  it  under  his  blanket;  that  PonJtiac  was  to  five  the  signal, 
while  delivering  his  speech,  which  was,  when  he  should  draw  his  peace 
belt  of  wampum,  and  present  it  to  the  major  in  a  certain  manner ;  and 
that,  while  the  council  was  sitting,  as  many  of  the  warriors  as  could  should 
assemble  within  the  fort,  armed  in  the  same  manner,  under  the  pretence  of 
tradiii(^  with  the  garrison. 

Having  got  all  the  information  necessaiy,  the  woman  was  discharged,  and 
Hajor  Gladwin  had  every  precaution  taken  to  put  the  garrison  into  the  best 
possible  state  for  defence.  He  imparted  the  discovery  to  his  men,  and 
instructed  them  how  to  act  at  the  approaching  council ;  at  the  same  time 
sending  to  all  ttie  traders  in  different  du*ections  to  be  upon  their  guard. 

The  next  morning  having  arrived,  every  countenance  wore  a  different 
aspect ;  the  hour  ot  the  council  was  fast  approachmg,  and  the  quick  step 
and  nervous  exercise  in  every  evolution  of  the  soldiers  were  expressive  of 

*  So  called  by  the  French,  who  built  it,  because  it  stood  at  the  extremity  of  a  bay  in  Micht- 
gBB,  called  "  Le  Baiedes  Piiaiittf/'  now  Green  Bay.  It  was  taken  by  tbB  Menominies :  iha 
gmrrisou  consisted  of  30  men.    See  Carver't  Travels,  21,  22. 

t  Bouqueft  Ohio  Cxpediiioo,  InU  iii. 
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•n  approaching  event,  big  with  their  destiny.  It  was  heightened  in  the  past 
Bight,  wlien  a  cry  was  hwd  io  the  Indian  encampment  cfifRsrent  fiom  what 
was  usual  ou  peace  occasiuns.  The  garrison  fires  were  extinguished,  and 
every  man  repaired  to  his  post  But  the  cry  being  heard  no  more,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  night  was  passed  ip  silence. 

The  appointed  hour  of  ten  o'clock  arrived,  and  also  as  punctual  arrived 
PofUiac  and  his  96  chiefs,  followed  by  a  train  of  warriors.  When  the  stip- 
ulated number  had  entered  the  garrison,  tlie  gates  were  closed.  The  chiefi 
observed  attentively  the  troops  under  arms,  marchiuff  from  place  to  place ; 
two  colunrms  nearly  inclosing  the  council  house,  and  ooth  facmg  towards  it. 
On  Pontiof^t  entering  it,  he  demanded  of  Major  Gladwin  the  cause  of  so 
much  parade,  and  why  his  men  were  under  arms ;  he  said  it  was  an  odd 
manner  of  holding  a  council  The  major  told  him  it  was  only  to  exercise 
them.  The  Indians  being  seated  upon  the  skins  prefmred  for  Uiem,  Pontiac 
commenced  his  speech,  and  when  ne  came  to  the  signal  of  presenting  the 
belt,  the  governor  and  his  attendants  drawing  (heir  swords  half  out  of  their 
scabbards,  and  the  soldiers  clinching  their  guns  with  finnness,  discovered  to 
the  chiefs,  by  their  peculiar  attitudes,  that  their  plot  was  discovered.  Pontiac^ 
with  all  his  bravery,  turned  pale,  and  every  chief  showed  signs  of  astonish- 
ment To  avoid  an  open  detection,  the  signal  in  passing  the  belt  was  not 
given,  and  Pontiac  closed  his  speech,  which  contained  many  professions  of 
res{)ect  and  aflfection  to  the  EIngliah.  But  when  Migor  Gladwin  commenced 
his,  he  did  not  fail  directly  to  reproach  Pontiac  with  treachery ;  told  him  he 
could  not  do  any  thin{|[  to  insnare  the  En^^lish,  and  that  he  knew  his  whole 
diabolical  phin.  Pontiac  tried  to  excuse  hunsel^  and  to  make  Major  Gladwin 
believe  that  be  had  laid  no  plot ;  upon  which  the  major  stepped  to  the  chief 
nearest  himself^  and,  drawing  aside  his  blanket,  exposed  his  short  gun,  which 
completed  their  confusion. 

The  governor,  for  such  was  Major  Gladwin^  ordered  Pontiac  to  leave  the 
ibrt  immediately,  for  it  would  be  with  difficulty  he  could  restrain  his  men 
from  cutting  him  in  pieces,  should  they  know  tne  circumstances.  The  gov- 
ernor was  iSlerwards  blamed  for  thus  suffering  them  to  withdraw,  without 
retiining  several  of  them  as  hostages  for  the  quiet  behavior  of  the  rest ;  but 
he,  having  passed  his  word  that  they  should  come  and  so  without  hinderance 
or  restraint,  merited,  perhaps,  less  censure  for  keeping  it,  and  respecting  his 
honor,  than  those  who  reproached  him. 

A  furious  attack  was  the  next  day  made  upon  the  fort  Every  stratagem 
was  resorted  to.  At  one  time  they  GHed  a  cart  with  combustibles,  and  run 
it  against  the  pickets,  to  set  them  on  fire.  At  another,  they  were  about  to  set 
fire  to  the  church,  by  shooting  fiery  arrows  into  it;  but  reli^ous  scruples 
averted  the  execution, — a  French  priest  telling  Pontiac  that  it  would  call 
down  the  anger  of  God  upon  him.  They  had  frequently,  during  the  siege, 
endeavored  to  cut  down  the  pickets  so  as  to  make  a  breacli.  Major  Gkutwin 
ordered  his  men,  at  last,  to  cut  on  the  inside  at  the  same  time,  and  assist  theni. 
This  was  done,  and  when  a  breach  was  made,  there  was  a  rush  upon  the 
outside  towards  the  breach,  and  at  the  same  instant,  a  brass  four-pounder, 
which  had  been  levelled  for  the  purpose,  was  shot  ofi^  which  made  a  dread- 
fhl  slaughter  among  them.  Afler  tnis  they  merely  blockaded  the  fort,  and 
cut  off  Its  supplies,  and  die  English  were  reduced  to  the  greatest  distress, 
and  for  some  time  subsisted  upon  half  rations. 

There  was  great  difficulty  in  throwing  succor  into  the  garrison  at  Detroit, 
as  there  was  such  an  extent  of  country  between  it  and  the  other  most  west- 
ern posts,  in  possession  of  the  English.  Fort  Pitt  and  Niagara  bad  been 
besieged,  and  all  communication  for  a  long  time  cut  off;  the  former  had  been 
reduced  to  great  extremities,  b^^  tliey  were  at  length  relieved  by  Colonel 
BouqueL  Captain  D(dwU  was  at  the  same  time  sent  for  the  relief  of  Detroit, 
where  he  arrived  on  29  July,  1763.*  A  bloody  scene  was  shortly  to  follow. 
Captain  Dalydl^  with  247  men,  went  out  of  the  fort  to  surprise  Pontiac  in  his 
camp ;  but  the  wary  chief  had  runners  out,  who  gave  him  timely  notice,  and 

*  Bouqueft  Ezpedittoo,  Introd.  iv. 
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he  met  them  in  an  advantageouB  place,  and,  heinff  vasdy  superior  in  numbers^ 
and  concealed  behind  a  picket  fence,  near  a  bridce  where  the  Eoffliah  were 
to  pass,  poured  in  upon  them  a  dreadful  fire.  Many  fell  at  the  first  onset, 
but  they  kept  their  order,  and  exerted  themaelves  to  regain  the  bridge  they 
had  just  passed.  They  effected  their  purpose,  but  many  fell  in  the  attempt, 
among  whom  was  Captain  Ik^dL  The  famous  Major  JBogerf,  the  second 
in  command,  and  Lieutenant  Brtkn^  with  about  200  others,  recovered  the 
fort  This  bridge,  where  so  many  brave  men  were  slain,  is  ciGdled  to  this  day 
Bloody  Bridge. 

Pontiac  oraered  the  head  of  Captain  Dalydl  to  be  cut  off  and  set  upon  a 
poet.  Between  eighty  and  a  hundred  dead  bodies  were  counted  upon  the 
Dridffe  the  next  morning,  which  entirely  blocked  up  its  passage. 

We  have  thought  proper  to  give  this  account  as  it  is  generally  found  in 
our  histories,  but  navinff  been  put  in  possession  of  the  official  return  of  Sir 
Jeffhy  Awhartly  minutely  detailing  this  important  afCiir  of  Bloody  Bridge, 
we  will  lay  it  before  the  reader,  as  it  appeared  at  the  time.  From  which  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  conunon  report  is  probably  erroneous  in  some  of  its  most 
important  features* 

**  On  the  evening  of  the  dOth  of  Julv,  Captiun  Dabfdly  aid-de-camp  to  Gen- 
eral Amherst,  being  arrived  here  with  the  detachment  sent  under  his  conuiiand. 
and  being  fully  persuaded  that  PonHaCj  the  Indian  chief^  with  his  tribes,  would 
soon  abandon  his  design,  and  retire,  insisted  with  the  commandant,  that 
they  might  easily  be  surprised  in  their  camp,  totally  routed,  and  driven  out 
of  the  settlement ;  and  it  was  thereupon  determined,  that  Captain  DdydL 
should  march  out  with  247  men.  Accordingly,  we  marched  about  half  an 
hour  after  two  in  the  morning,  two  deep,  akmg  the  great  road  by  the  river 
side,  two  boats  up  the  river  along  shore,  with  a  patteraro  in  each,  with  orders 
to  keep  up  with  the  line  of  march,  cover  our  retreat,  and  take  off  our  killed 
and  wounded ;  Lieutenant  Btauy  of  the  Qiteen'^  Independents,  being  ordered, 
with  a  rear  guard,  to  convey  the  dead  and  wounded  to  the  boats.  About  a 
mile  and  a  half  firom  the  fort,  we  had  orders  to  form  into  platoons,  and,  if 
attacked  in  the  firont,  to  fire  by  street-firinga  We  then  aavanced,  and,  in 
about  a  mile  farther,  our  advanced  ffuard,  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Broimif 
of  the  55th  regiment,  had  been  fired  upon  so  close  to  the  enemy's  breastworks 
and  cover,  that  the  fire,  being  very  heavy,  not  only  killed  and  wounded  some 
of  his  party,  but  reached  the  mam  bodv,  which  put  the  whole  into  a  little 
confusion ;  but  they  soon  recovered  their  order,  and  gave  the  enenw,  or 
rather  their  works,  it  being  very  dark,  a  dischai^  or  two  fi-om  the  iront, 
commanded  by  Captain  Gray,  At  the  same  time,  the  rear,  commanded  by 
Captain  Grant,  were  fired  upon  from  a  house,  and  some  fences  about  twenty 
yai^  on  his  left ;  on  which  he  ordered  his  own  and  Captain  HopkMs  com- 
panies to  face  to  the  lef^  and  give  a  full  fire  that  way.  After  which,  it 
appearing  that  the  enemy  gave  way  every  where,  Captain  Dalydl  sent 
orders  to  Captain  Grant,  to  take  possession  of  the  abovensaid  houses  and 
fences ;  which  he  immediately  did ;  and  found  in  one  of  the  said  houses  two 
men,  who  told  him,  the  enemy  had  been  there  long,  and  were  well  apprized 
of  oiu-  design.  Captain  Grant  then  asked  them  the  numbers ;  the^r  said, 
above  300 ;  and  that  they  intended,  as  soon  as  they  had  attacked  us  in  the 
front,  to  get  between  us  and  the  fort ;  which  Captain  Graant  told  Captain  Dal- 
^Mj  who  came  to  him  when  the  firing  was  over.  And  in  about  an  hour  aften 
he  came  to  him  affain,  and  told  Captain  Chrant  he  was  to  retire,  and  ordered 
him  to  march  in  the  front,  and  poet  himself  in  an  orchard.  He  then  march- 
ed, and  about  half  a  mile  fiirther  on  his  retreat,  he  had  some  shots  fired  on 
his  flank ;  but  got  possession  of  the  orchard,  which  was  well  fenced ;  and 
jus:  as  he  got  there,  he  heard  a  warm  firing  in  the  rear,  having,  at  the  same 
time,  a  firing  on  his  own  post,  fiiom  the  fences  and  corn-fields  behind  it  Lieu- 
tenant M*Dougal,  who  acted  as  adjutant  to  the  detachment,  came  up  to  liiin, 
(Captain  Grant,)  and  told  him,  that  Captain  Dalyell  was  killed,  and  Captain 
Gray  very  much  wounded,  in  making  a  push  on  the  enemy,  and  forcing  them 
out  of  a  strong  breastwork  of  cord- wood,  and  an  intrenchment  which  they  had 
taken  possession  of;  and  that  the  command  then  devolved  upon  him.  Lieu- 
tenant Bean  immediately  came  up,  and  told  him,  that  Captain  Rogers  had 
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desired  him  to  tell  Captain  Oranty  that  he  had  taken  possession  of  a  houK, 
and  that  be  had  better  retire  with  vrhat  numbers  he  had,  as  he  (Captain  An^j 
could  not  get  off  without  the  boats  to  cover  him,  he  being  hard  pushed  by  the 
enemy  from  the  enclosures  behind  him,  some  of  which  scoured  the  itwd 
through  which  he  must  retire.  Captain  Grant  then  sent  Ensign  Pauli,  witii 
90  men,  baclc  to  attack  a  part  of  the  enem^  which  annoyed  his  own  post  a 
little,  and  galled  those  that  were  joining  hun,  from  the  place  where  Captain 
DcdytU  was  killed,  and  Captain  Qray^  Lieutenants  Brovpn  and  Lukty  were 
wounded ;  which  Ensign  Pavli  did,  and  killed  some  of  the  enemy  in  their 
flight  Captain  Grani^  at  the  same  time,  detached  all  the  men  he  could  gf^ 
and  took  possession  of  the  enclosures,  bams,  fences,  &c.  leading  from  his 
own  post  to  the  fort,  which  posts  he  reinforced  with  the  officers  and  men,  as 
they  came  up.  Thinking  the  retreat  then  secured,  he  sent  bask  to  Captain  i2ogr- 
CTff,  desiring  he  would  come  off;  that  the  retreat  was  quite  secured,  and  the 
different  parties  ordered  to  cover  one  another  successively,  until  the  whole  had 
joined ;  but  Captain  Rogers  not  finding  it  right  to  risk  the  loss  of  more  men,  he 
efaose  to  wait  for  the  armed  boats,  one  of  which  appeared  soon,  commanded  by 
Lieutenant  Brehm,  whom  Captain  Grant  had  directed  to  go  and  cover  Captain 
Rogers's  retreat,  who  was  in  the  next  house.  Lieutenant  Brekm  accordingly 
went,  and  fired  several  shots  at  the  enemy.  Lieutenant  ^hbotty  with  &e 
other  boat,  wanting  ammunition,  went  down  with  Captain  Graif,  Lieuten- 
ant Broum  and  some  wounded  men  returned  also,  which  Captain  Grant  sup- 
poses the  enemy  seeing,  did  not  wait  her  arrival,  but  retired  on  Lieutenant 
Brthm^s  firing,  and  gave  Captain  Rogers^  with  the  rear,  an  opportunity  to 
come  off:  so  that  the  whole  from  the  different  posts  joined  without  any  con- 
Aision,  and  marched  to  the  fort  in  good  order,  covered  by  the  armed  boats 
on  the  water  side,  and  by  our  own  parties  on  the  country  side,  in  view  of  the 
enemy,  who  had  all  joined,  and  were  much  stronger  than  at  the  beginning  of 
the  affair,  as  was  ailer wards  told  us  by  some  prisoners  that  made  their  escape; 
many  having  joined  them  from  the  other  side  the  river,  and  other  places. 
The  whole  arrived  at  the  fort  about  ei^ht  o'clock,  commanded  by  Captain 
Grant,  whose  able  and  skilful  retreat  is  highly  commended. 

*<iUturn  of  killed  and  wounded  of  the  several  detachments  near  the  Detroit, 
July  31, 176a 

^"0/  ike  55th  Regiment:^!  Sergeant,  13  rank  and  file,  kilUd;  1  captain,  3 
lieutenants,  1  drummer,  28  rank  and  file,  wounded, 
^  Of  the  Royal  Aiwaricans: — 1  rank  and  tile,  kiUed;  1  rank  and  file  tmnmied 
•^  Of  the  80%  Regiment :— 2  rank  and  file  killed ;  3  rank  and  file  wounded. 
**  Of  the  (fueen^s  Rangers : — 2  rank  and  file  killed ;  1  rank  and  file  toounded, 
<*  Mimes  of  the  officers  :—^th  Regiment :  Captain  Gray^  Lieutenant  Luke,  and 
Lieutenant  BrowUy  wounded. 
**•  N.  B. — Captain  Dalyell,  killed,  not  included  in  the  above." 
Hence  it  appears  that  but  19  were  killed  and  42  wounded  in  the  celebrated 
c*  Battle  of  Detroit,**  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  return  was  made  out 
before  the  exact  state  of  the  troops  engaged  in  it  was  ascertained.    It  is  evi- 
dent that  Captain  DalyeU  was  found  to  be  among  the  killed  after  the  return 
wos  finished,  or  nearly  so.    It  is  unnecessary  to  apprize  the  reader,  that  re- 
turns were  often  made  more  fiivorable  than  strict  scrutiny  would  warrant, 
fi'om  obvious  motives. 

About  this  time  several  small  vessels  fell  into  the  hands  of  Pontiacj  which 
were  destined  to  supply  the  ^rrison,  and  tlie  men  were  cruelly  treated- 
The  garrison  was  in  great  straits,  both  from  the  heavy  loss  of  men,  as  well 
as  from  wont  of  provisions  and  continual  watching.  In  this  time  of  de:<pon- 
dency,  there  arrived  near  the  fort  a  schooner,  which  brought  them  supplies 
of  provisions,  but  nothing  of  this  kind  could  be  landed  without  Pontiae's 
knowl.'clge,  and  he  determined,  if  possible,  to  seize  the  schooner :  a  detachment 
made  the  attempt,  and,  to  save  herself  the  vessel  was  obliged  to  tack  short 
about,  and  proceed  m  an  opposite  direction.  The  Indians  followed  her  in 
canoes,  and,  by  continually  firing  into  her,  killed  almost  every  man,  and  at 
length  boarded  her.  As  they  were  climbing  up  the  sides  and  shrouds  in 
every  quartiT,  the  captain,  having  determined  not  to  fall  into  their  hands  alive, 
ordered  the  gunner  to  set  fire  to  tlie  magczine,  anil  blow  all  un  ioa#»th*»" 
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This  was  heard  by  a  Huron  chief,  who  understood  enough  English  to  know 
what  was  going  forward,  and  instantly  communicated  it  to  his  followers. 
They  disengaged  themselves  from  the  vessel  as  fast  as  possible,  and  fled  from 
her  m  a  great  fright,  at  considerable  distance.  Meantime  the  crew  took  the 
advantage  of  a  wind,  and  arrived  safe  at  the  fort.  In  the  pursuit  of  the  vessel, 
the  Indians  discovered  extreme  temerity,  often  coming  so  close  to  the  schooner 
as  to  be  sevei-ely  burned  by  the  discharge  of  her  guns. 

This  vessel  had  been  sent  from  Niagara,  and  was  manned  with  18  men,  12 
of  whom  were  Mohawk  Indians.  They  arrived  at  Detroit  on  the  3  Septem- 
ber; and  thus  was  the  garrison  saved  m>m  certain  destruction.  So  sensible 
was  Major  Gladwin  and  his  officers  of  their  escape  from  a  dreadful  fate  by  the 
bravery  of  the  crew  of  this  vessel,  that  they  caused  silver  medals  to  be  struck 
and  presented  to  each  descriptive  of  the  event* 

Many  other  circumstances  are  related  of  this  famous  siege,  but  it  is  believed 
the  preceding  are  all  that  are  well  authenticated. 

Pontiac  having  invested  Detroit  now  for  about  twelve  months,  and  the 
news  of  his  operations  having  been  carried  to  various  parts  of  the  British 
empire,  extensive  preparations  were  made  to  put  down  the  Indian  power. 
Aware  of  the  movements  of  General  Bradstred^  who  was  proceeding  for  De- 
troit with  an  army  of  3000  men,  he  gave  up,  and  sued  for  peace,  which  was 
granted  him,  and  his  warriors  retired  to  their  hunting-^unds.  By  some  it 
IS  reported  that  he  was  killed,  with  many  others  of  his  chief  men,  by  the 
loways,  in  the  year  1769,  in  a  war  which  at  that  time  raged  between  the 
Otto  was  and  that  nation.  It  is  also  said  that  he  had  a  son  named  Sheoara- 
BT,  who  was  also  a  distinguished  chief,  and  who,  after  the  death  of  his  father, 
revenged  his  murder  by  me  destruction  of  almost  the  entire  nation  of  the 
loways.  When  the  revolution  commenced,  the  Americans  sent  messages  to 
Ponhac  to  meet  tliem  in  council.  He  was  inclined  to  do  so,  but  was  prevented 
from  time  to  time  by  Governor  HamiUon  of  Detroit  He  seems  now  to  have 
laid  aside  all  resentment  against  the  English,  and  became  their  friend ;  and 
to  reward  his  attachment,  the  government  granted  him  a  liberal  pension.  It 
has  also  been  reported  that  he  became  suspected  in  the  time  of  the  war,  and 
as  he  was  going  to  hold  a  council  among  the  Indians  in  Illinois,  as  an  af;ent 
for  the  English,  a  spy  attended  him  to  observe  his  conduct ;  and  that,  in  a 
speech,  he  betrayed  the  English,  and  discovered  his  former  enmity  against 
them.  When  he  had  finieiied,  the  Indian  who  had  accompnnied  him, 
plunged  a  knife  into  his  breast,  and  thus  ended  the  days  of  n  chief  who  has 
oeen  renowned  for  singular  sagaci^,  daring  courage,  great  spirit  of  command, 
and  indeed  numerous  other  qualities,  found  only  in  tliose  bom  with  such 
elementary  organizations  as  produce  them  by  their  peculiar  school  of  cir- 
eumstances. 

•  J&tect'fAmialSyiLm.  % 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

CArrAiR  Virm—SUuMiiim^aWairs  an  thefhmtUra  ai  theperiadof  the  rewobdimt-SU 
eamditicn  4(f  the  Moravian  Indians  at  this  period — Han-kimg  engages  to  takt  Ihm 
to  Canada!-— His  speech  to  them — They  remonstrate— HaffJkng  inclines  not  tens- 
lest  them,  hut  Cajftain  Pipers  counsel  preeails,  and  they  are  seized — Pipe's  efmiuU 
thereupon  Missionaries  tahen  to  Detroit  and  examined — Pipe  went  to  accuse  then— 
Changes  his  eondnU  towards  them,  and  they  are  aeouitted — Remarhahle  delheeroMa 
^Captain  Whits-syxs  opposes  the  eanduet  of  Pipe— His  speech  to  his  peoplf- 
ColonelBroadhsad^s  expedition— Brutal  massacre  of  a  ehirf— Vacuo  Avricuinihit^ 
Surprises  the  missionaries — Gklslsmxhd — BuoKono amzva^— Murder  of  Mtjer 
Trueman  and  others— in  the  battle  of  Pn  ""  — ^ 


Presoue-isU—His  death— His  freat  intrtfidr 
itf— Further  particulars  of  Captain  Pipe— His  famous  speech — EaepedUionmnddtfett 
rf  Colonel  Crawford^  who  is  humt  at  thestaksy  and  many  more— 6hiktouuo—To% 
LSWI8— Mksshawa — Ki5o-ciUL5K — LiTTLX  TURTLS — Drfcots  General  St.  Ctairt 
mrmy — Incidents  in  thai  affair — Little-turtle* s  opinion  of  General  Wayne^Vis'ti 
Phiudelphia—His  interview  with  C.  F.  VobMf—JSnocdotes—Bi.vit-JACKSj-~Ik- 
ftaied  by  General  Wayne  in  the  batOe  of  Presque-Ide. 

PIPE,  or  Capimn  PiptJ^  as  he  is  usually  called,  ftom  his  haying  been  t 
BKMt  conspicuoua  war-captain  anaong  the  Delawares,  during  the  period  of 
the  revolution,  in  particular,  was  chief  of  the  Wolf  tritie.  HiB  character  is  a 
Tery  prominent  one,  in  the  memorable  troubles  among  the  frontier  settle- 
ments, at  the  brenkinff  out  of  the  war.  Situated  as  were  the  Delawares 
between  the  English  of  Canada  and  the  Americans,  it  was  hardly  to  be  ex- 
pected but  that  they  should  be  drawn  into  that  war.  They  could  not  weB 
weigh  its  merits  or  demerits  upon  either  side.  A  speech  of  the  renowned 
Com^ptofit  contains  the  best  commentary  upon  this  matter.  The  English 
stood  much  the  best  chance  of  gaining  the  Indians  to  their  interest,  inasmuch 
as  they  were  profuse  in  their  presents  of  what  was  useful  to  tliem,  as  well  as 
ornamental,  whereas  the  Americans  reouired  all  their  resources  to  cany  on 
the  war.  The  commanding  officer  at  betroit,  belicTing  that  the  Moravian 
Indians  upon  the  Su84]|uehannah  favored  the  Americans,  ordered  them,  dead 
or  alive,  with  their  pnests,  to  be  brought*  into  Canada.  The  Iroquois  agreed 
that  it  should  be  done,  but,  unwilling  to  do  it  themselves,  sent  messengers  to 
the  Chippeways  and  Ottawas,  to  intimate  that,  if  they  would  do  it,  **theT 
should  nave  them  to  make  soup  oH"  These  two  tribes,  however,  refused, 
and  the  HalNdng  of  the  Hurons  undertook  it  himself  He  had  been  formerly 
very  friend^  to  me  believing  Indians,  and  now  pretended  that  he  only  con- 
cluded to  seize  tipon  them,  to  save  them  from  destruction ;  and,  Mr.  LoAid 
adds,  ^even  the  HaJJ''king  would  certainly  never  have  agreed  to  commit  this 
act  of  injustice,  had  not  the  Delaware,  Captain  Ptpe,  a  noted  enemy  of  the 
gospel  and  dr  the  believing  Indians,  instigated  him  to  do  it"  Pipe  and  his 
company  of  Delavnures,  joined  by  Haff-king  and  his  warriors,  and  some  Sba- 
wanese,  held  a  v^ar-feast,  roasted  a  whole  ox,  and  agreed  upon  the  manner 
of  proceeding.  The  captains  only  of  this  expedition  knew  tully  its  destina- 
tion.  With  such  secrecy  did  they  proceed,  that  the  Moravian  settlements 
knew  nothinff  of  their  approach,  until  they  were  in  their  vicinity.  They  bore 
an  English  flag,  and  an  English  officer  was  among  them,  it  was  now  10 
August,  1781.    Hay-king  sent  in  a  message  to  Salem,  requestmg  the  inhab- 

*  His  Indian  name,  according  to  Heckewelder,  was  Hopocan ,  and  signified  a  Tohaece" 
pipe.  This  name  be  bore  uniil  about  1763,  when  that  of  KoctRSCBqcANOHEL  was  sub$ti> 
tuted.  This  meant,  Maker  ofDay'Lighi.  Of  tbe  word  mpCf  a  ntfe  extended  notice  should 
be  taken.  The  Freneh  writers  genenuly  use  tbe  name  ealumetj  which  means  tbe  same  th'me, 
and,  or  its  origin,  Baron  LeJumtan,  "  Voyares  dans  L'Amenoue/'  i.  401.  observes  as  fol- 
lows :— ^*  It  b  a  Norman  word,  which  comes  from  ehalumeaUt  ana  was  iutroauced  into  Canada 
by  the  people  of  that  nation,  on  their  first  coming  into  this  country,  by  whom  it  has  ever  since 
been  used.  The  Iroquois  call  it  GoMmdao^f  and  the  other  Indian  nations,  Foaoak  ;"  this, 
allowing  for  the  difference  between  tbe  French  and  English  idioms,  i^-ill  agree  tolerably  with 
Mr.  Heckewdder'e  Hopocah.  A  chief  named  Pipe  signed  a  treaty  at  Fort  Greenville,  in  1814^ 
with  US  others,  by  which  it  seems  the  Delawares  perpetnated  it.  It  followed  that  of  WhiU  tyii. 
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itantB  not  to  be  alarmed,  for  they  should  receive  no  iDJury,  and  that  he  had 
good  words  to  speak  to  them,  and  wished  to  know  at  which  of  the  settle- 
ments they  miffht  hold  a  council  with  them.  Gnadenhuetten  being  fixed 
upon,  all  assembled  there  upon  11  August 

Meanwhile,  the  numbers  of  PtW«  expedition  had  increased  from  140  to 
300,  and  about  10  days  after,  Half-king  made  the  following  speech  to  the 
belie\ing  Indians  and  their  teachers  :-^ 

*^  Cousins :  ye  belieying  Indians  in  Gnadenhuetten,  Schoenhrunn,  and  Salem^ 
I  am  much  concerned  on  your  account,  perceiving  that  you  live  in  a  very 
dangerous  spot  Two  powerful,  angiy  and  merciless  gods  stand  rrady, 
opening  theu*  jaws  wide  against  each  other :  you  are  sitting  down  between 
both,  and  thus  in  danger  of  being  devoured  and  ground  to  powder  by  the 
teeth  of  either  one  or  me  other,  or  both.  It  is  therefore  not  advisable  for  you 
to  stay  here  any  longer.  Consider  vour  young  people,  your  wives,  and  your 
children,  and  preserve  their  lives,  for  here  they  must  aU  perish.  I  therefore 
take  you  by  tne  hand,  lift  you  up,  and  place  you  in  or  near  m^  dwelling, 
where  you  will  be  saie  and  dweU  in  peace.  Do  not  stand  lookmg  at  vour 
plantations  and  houses,  but  arise  and  follow  me !  Take  also  your  teachers 
[priests]  with  you,  and  worship  God  in  the  place  to  which  I  shall  lead  you. 
as  you  nave  been  accustomed  to  do.  You  shall  likewise  find  provisions,  and 
our  father  beyond  the  lake  [the  governor  at  Detroit,]  will  care  for  you.  This 
is  my  message^  and  I  am  come  hither  purposely  to  deliver  it." 

The  breth^n,  alter  taking  this  into  consideration,  remonstrated,  in  feeling 
language,  against  such  an  mimediate  removal ;  saying  they  did  not  conceive 
that  the  danger  vras  so  great,  as,  moreover,  they  were  at  peace  with  uU  men, 
and  took  no  part  in  the  war,  and  that  it  would  brinj^  famine  and  distress  upon 
them,  to  set  out  before  their  harvest  with  nothing  m  their  hands,  but  that  they 
would  keep  and  consider  his  words,  and  would  answer  him  the  next  whiter. 
It  was  supposed  that  Hay-Jdn^  was  willing  to  comply,  but  for  the  importunity 
of  Pipt  and  the  English  captam. 

This  afSiir  eventuated  in  the  seizure  of  the  missionaries  and  their  removal 
to  Sandusky,  as  has  been  written  in  the  account  of  GUkhkcau 

Captain  Pipt  now  publicly  boasted  of  his  exploit,  and  said  the  Indians  and 
their  priests  were  his  slaves.  They  had  had  but  a  moment's  repose  at  San- 
dusky, when  the  governor  at  Detroit  ordered  Captain  Pipe  to  conduct  them  to 
him.  They  were  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  seemg  the  governor  face  to  fiice, 
believing  they  could  convince  him  that  they  had  never  assisted  the  Americans, 
and  accordingly  attended  Pipt  thither.  Here  the  missionaries  Zeisberrer^ 
Sensemcm^  Htckewdder  and  Edwardt  had  to  await  a  kmd  of  trial,  and  Ptjpe 
was  the  evidence  against  them.  On  the  9  November,  this  trial  or  examina- 
tion came  on,  and  Captain  Pipt  appeared,  and  spoke  as  follows :  "^  Father j  you 
have  commanded  U8  to  taring  tM  beheving  Indians  and  their  teachers  from  the  Mus- 
kingum, This  has  been  done.  When  toe  had  brought  them  to,  Sundushf^  you 
or&td  us  to  bring  (heir  teachers  and  some^  of  their  aiitfs  unio  you.  Here  jfou 
see  them  btfore  you :  now  you  may  speak  vfiin  ihem  yoursey\  as  you  have  desired. 
But  I  hope  you  wiU  speak  good  words  unto  (Aem,  yea  1  tell  you,  speak  good  words 
unto  thm^for  they  are  my  friends^  and  I  ^unda  be  sorry  to  see  them  ill  usedJ* 
The  governor  then  repeated  to  Pipe  the  charges  lie  had  formerly  ur^ed 
against  the  brethren,  and  called  on  him  to  prove  his  assertions.  The  chief 
seemed  now  evidently  confused,  and  said  such  things  might  have  happened, 
but  tliey  would  do  so  no  more,  for  they  were  now  at  Detroit  This  md  not 
satisfy  uie  governor,  and  he  peremptorily  dcfmanded  that  Pijm  should  answer 
positively  to  the  point  This  caused  him  still  greater  embarrassment,  and  he 
asked  his  counsellors  what  he  should  say,  but  each  held  down  his  head  in 
silence,  and  this  oc|^ioned  his  choosing  the  only  wise  course,  and  he  thus 
ingenuously  spoke :  ^I  said  b^ore^  that  some  such  thinf^  might  have  happened^ 
but  now  I  will  tell  you  the  plain  triUh,  The  missionanes  are  innocent  ITiey 
have  done  nothing  of  themselves:  what  they  have  done,  they  were  compelled  to  do, 
I  am  to  blame,  and  tke  chiefs  that  were  with  mc  m  Goschac&uenk  :  we  have  forced 
them  todoiij  when  they  r^/used,"  The  governor  now  declared  them  innocen^ 
in  the  presence  of  the  court,  and  they  were  permitt^^d  to  retium  to  their 
bretliren. 
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After  every  thing  had  been  destroyed  in  the  LidiaD  countiy  through  which 
die  Americans  pawed,  they  returned  to  Pittsburg.  Before  leaving  Coslioc- 
lon,  a  shocliing  circumstance  occurred,  which  alone  was  sufficient  to  have 
tarnished  the  most  brilliant  exploits.  An  Indian  came  to  the  side  of  the 
river  over  against  the  encampment,  and  called  to  the  sentinels,  who  asked 
him  what  he  wanted.  He  answered  that  he  wished  to  eeethe*^big  cojpiaxn  " 
fthe  name  by  which  Indians  commonly  designate  the  commander-in-chief). 
Colonel  Broadfuad  appeared,  and  asked  him  what  he  wanted,  who  replied, 
^  7\>  make  peace/*  Then,  said  the  colonel,  send  over  some  of  your  cbiefa 
The  Indian  interroeatively  BOid^  *^  May  he  you  kiU^^  No,  said  the  colonel, 
they  shall  come  and  go  in  safe^.  Hereupon  a  chief  of  most  elegant  appear- 
ance crossed  to  the  encampment,  and — ^I  hesitate  to  relate  it — ^while  this 
chief  was  conversing  with  the  colonel,  a  monster,  of  the  militia,  came  up, 
and  with  a  tomahawk,  which  he  had  concealed  in  his  clothes,  laid  him  dead 
with  a  single  stroke !  *  Tlie  name  of  this  fiend  was  ffdxeL  The  army  soon 
began  its  retreat,  and  Colonel  Broadhtad  having  put  his  prisoners,  (about  20 
in  number,|  into  the  care  of  the  soldiers,  they  immediatelv  began  to  mas- 
sacre them !  all  except  a  few  women  and  children  were  killed.  These  were 
taken  to  Pittsburg,  and  afterwards  exchanffed  for  an  equal  number  of  white 
prisoners.^  Thus  the  peace  which  might  have  been  concluded  was  unhappily 
suspendea,  and  the  war  afterwards  might  well  have  been  expected  to  exhibit 
scenes  no  less  bloody  than  before. 

A  chief^  called  PACBOAirrscHimLAS,  distinguished  himself  upon  the  fron- 
tiers, immediately  upon  the  retreat  of  Colonel  BroadheaiPs  army ;  not  as  many 
others  have,  but  by  magnanimity  and  address.  And  subsequently  his  name 
was  set  to  many  treaties  between  his  nation  and  the  United  States,  firom  that 
of  Qeneral  Wcnme  at  Greenville  to  that  of  St  Mary's  in  1818 :  if,  indeed, 
Petchenanalas,  nokongtheUu^  and  several  other  variations,  stand  for  the  same 
person.  His  name,  according  to  Hedtewelder,  signified  a  JxiUUlery  or  one  toho 
muxeedB  in  all  he  underiaket.  He  was  a  son  of  a  great  chief  whose  name  is 
written  ffetoanddekuHdendy  which  signified  one  employed  on  important  messages; 
and  who  in  the  French  war  was  a  great  captain,  and  in  peace  a  great  coun- 
sellor. He  had  upon  his  under  lip  and  cnin  tatooed  the  figure  of  a  water 
lizard,  on  which  account  he  was  onen  called  Thoeegachschastu  BuokowMas 
was  head  warrior  of  all  the  Delawares  who  lived  on  the  Miami  and  White 
Rivers. 

Petchenanalas,  at  the  head  of  80  warriors,  appeared  suddenly  at  Goa- 
denhuetten,  surrounding  it  before  day,  allowing  no  one  a  chance  for  escape. 
Not  knowing  his  object,  the  people  were  filled  with  terror.  But  he  soon 
dispeUed  their  fears,  by  telling  them  that  he  came  to  take  the  chief  GeUU- 
mendj  and  a  few  other *head  men,  whom  he  would  have,  either  dead  or  alive. 
As  it  happened,  not  one  of  those  he  sought  after  was  there  at  the  time. 
Having  satisfied  himself  of  this  fact,  the  chief  demanded  that  deputies  from 
the  three  Christian  towns  should  meet  to  hear  what  he  had  to  say  to  them. 
When  the  deputies  and  others  had  met,  he  spoke  to  them  as  follows : — 

<*  Friends  and  kinsmen,  listen  to  what  I  say  to  you.  You  see  a  great  and 
powerftil  nation  divided.  You  see  the  father  fighting  against  the  son,  and 
the  son  against  the  father. — ^Tlie  father  has  called  on  his  Indian  children  to 
assist  him  in  punishing  his  children,  the  Americnns,  who  have  become  re- 
finctory.  I  took  time  to  consider  what  I  should  do ;  whether  or  not  I  should 
receive  the  hatchet  of  my  father,  to  assist  him.  At  first  I  looked  upon  it  as 
a  fiiuiily  quarrel,  in  which  I  was  not  interested.  At  length  it  anpeared  to  me, 
that  the  father  was  in  the  right,  and  his  children  deserved  to  he  punished  a 
little. — ^That  this  must  be  the  case,  I  concluded  from  the  manv  cruel  acts  his 
ofiTspring  had  committed,  from  time  to  time,  on  his  Indian  children — ^in  en- 
croaching on  their  lands,  stealing  their  property — shooting  at  and  murdering 
without  cause,  men,  women,  and  children : — yes,  even  murdering  those,  who 
at  all  times  had  been  fiiendly  to  them,  and  were  placed  for  protection  under 


*  Chronicles  of  WetteniSettleiiienU.paMKM. 
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the  roof  of  their  father's  house ;  *  the  fiither  himself  standing  sentry  at  the  door, 
at  the  time !— Friends  and  relatives,  often  has  the&ther  been  obliged  to  settle 
tmd  make  amends  for  the  wrones  and  mischiefs  done  us,  by  his  refhtctory 
children ;  yet  these  do  not  grow  better.  No !  they  remain  the  same,  and  wifi 
continue  to  be  so,  as  long  as  we  have  any  land  left  us !  Look  back  at  the 
murders  committed  l^  the  Long-Knives  on  many  of  our  relations,  who  lived 
peaceable  neighbors  to  them  on  the  Ohio !  Did  they  not  kill  them  without 
the  least  provocation  ? — ^Are  they,  do  you  think,  better  now,  than  they  were 
then  ?  No  I  indeed  not ;  and  many  days  are  not  elapsed,  since  you  had  a 
number  of  these  very  men  near  your  doors,  who  panted  to  kill  you,  but  for- 
tunately were  prevented  from  so  doing,  by  the  Great  Sun,f  who,  at  that  time, 
had  by  the  Great  Spirit  been  ordained  to  protect  you !  ^ 

The  chief  then  spoke  with  respect  of  their  peaceable  mode  of  life,  and 
Commended  their  desire  to  live  in  fHendship  vrith  aD  mankind ;  but  said,  they 
must  be  aware  of  their  exposed  situation — Hving  in  the  very  road  the  hostile 
parties  must  pass  over,  in  going  to  fight  each  other ;  that  they  had  just  es- 
caped destruction  from  one  of  these  parties ;  that  therefore  no  time  should 
be  lost,  but  they  should  go  to  the  country  on  the  Miami,  where  they  would  be 
entirely  out  of  danger. 

The  Christian  Indians  replied,  that,  as  the^  had  never  injured  the  Amer*- 
icans,  they  thought  they  need  not  fear  injury  from  them;  that  if  their 
fiiends  at  war  wished  them  well,  in  truth,  they  would  not  make  their 
settlement  upon  the  path  thev  took  to  go  to  war,  as  it  would  lead  their 
antagonists  the  same  way ;  and  that  they  could  not  remove  without  great 
detriment ;  and  therefore,  as  they  were  then  situated,  they  could  not  consent 
to  go. 

PachganUchikUas  consulted  in  the  mean  time  with  his  chief  men,  and 
answered  very  feelingly  to  what  the  brethren  had  said.  He  observed  that  he 
was  sorry  that  they  should  differ  from  him  in  opinion,  but  that  he  had  no 
intention  to  use  compulsion,  and  only  requested  that  those  might  be  permit- 
ted to  go,  whose  fears  prompted  them  to  it  This  was  readily  assented  to, 
and  the  council  broke  up,  and  the  warriors  departed.  At  Salem  they  made  a 
short  stay,  where  they  conducted  themselves  as  they  had  done  at  Gnaden- 
huettpn.  Here  a  family  of  old  people  joined  them,  through  fear  of  what  Pack" 
garUsckUiilas  had  predicted,  and  the  event  justified  the  proceeding!  The 
massacre  of  Gnadenhuetten  will  ever  be  remembered  with  the  deepest  regret 
and  indignation. 

Nothing  was  feared  fh>m  the  good  Petchenanaku ;  but  the  prowling  mon- 
sters M*Ktty  Girtyy  EUiotj  and  perhaps  others,  calling  themselves  white,  were 
the  plotters  of  the  ruin  of  the  innocent  people  at  Gnadenhuetten,  which  fol- 
lowed not  long  after. 

Our  present  design  makes  it  expedient  that  we  pass  over  many  events  in 
the  chronicles  of  the  fronti^^r  wars,  that  we  may  be  enabled  to  proceed  with 
more  minuteness  of  detail,  in  the  lives  of  the  eminent  chiefs.  Although 
we  cannot,  bv  any  rule  known  to  us,  derive  Buokongahelas  from  Pachgantscu 
hUas  or  PttJitnanalas,  yet,  as  they  have  as  much  afiinity  as  Pometacom  and 
Metacomet,  we  shall  let  them  pass  for  the  same  person,  and  thus  continue  our 
narrative. 

Buokonf^ahdas  was  not  only  a  great,  but  a  noble  warrior.  He  took  no  de- 
light in  shedding  blood  ;  and  when  he  raised  the  hatchet  on  the  side  of  the 
British  in  the  revolution,  it  was  for  the  best  of  reasons ;  and  would  that  nume- 
rous other  allies  we  could  name  had  acted  from  as  pure  motives !  Our  next 
notice  of  Buokongahdas  is  in  1792,  when  he  showed  himself  no  less  magnan 
imous  than  at  Gnadenhuetten  and  Salem.  Colonel  Hardin^  Major  Truemcm 
and  several  others,  were  sent,  in  May  of  this  year,  by  ffashinffton,  with  a  flag 
of  truce,  to  the  Indian  nations  of  the  west,  particularly  the  Maumee  towns 
They  having  arrived  near  the  Indian  town  of  Au  Glaize  on  the  south-wes 

*  Alluding  to  the  murder  of  the  Cooestoga  Indians,  which  was  as  atrocious  as  that  at  Gaa 
deohuctten.  and  of  which  we  shall  in  due  course  rive  a  relation. 
t  Referring  to  what  we  have  just  related  of  Colonel  Daniel  Broadhead  and  his  army. 
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branch  of  the  Miami  of  the  Lake,  fell  in  with  some  Indians,  who  treated 
them  well  at  first,  and  made  many  professions  of  friendship,  but  in  the  end 
took  advantage  of  them,  while  on  their  guard,  and  murdered  nearly  all  of 
them.  The  interpreter  made  his  escape,  after  some  time,  and  gave  an  ac- 
count of  the  transaction.  His  name  was  ffilUam  SmaUy;  and  he  had  been 
some  time  before  with  the  Indians,  and  had  learned  their  manners  and  cus- 
toms, which  gave  him  some  advantage  in  being  able  to  save  himself  He  was 
at  first  conducted  to  Au  Gloize,  and  soon  afler  to  *^  Buokungahda,  king  of  the 
Dela wares,  by  his  captors."  The  chief  told  those  that  committed  the  murder, 
he  teas  very  sorry  they  had  killed  the  men.  Thai  instead  of  so  doings  they  should 
have  brought  than  to  the  hvdian  towns ;  and  then,  jf  what  they  had  to  say  had  wA 
been  IxkeJ^ii  would  haue  been  time  enough  to  have  iUled  them  then.  Nothing,  be 
said,  coiUdiustify  them  for  putting  them  to  death,  as  there  was  no  diancefir  them 
to  escape.  The  truth  was,  they  killed  them  to  plunder  their  effects.  Buoi^on- 
ttahelas  took  Mr.  Smally  into  his  cabin,  and  showed  him  great  kindness ;  told 
him  to  stay  there  while  he  could  go  safely  to  his  former  Indian  frieDd& 
(He  having  been  adopted  into  an  Indian  family,  in  place  of  one  who  bad 
been  killed,  in  his  former  captivity.]  While  here  with  Buokongahdas, 
which  was  near  a  month,  Mr.  Smaliy  said  the  chief  would  not  permit 
him  to  go  abroad  alone,  for  fear,  he  said,  that  tlie  young  Indians  would 
kill  him. 

From  another  source  we  learn  the  names  of  several  of  the  murdered.  *^  A 
tetter  from  Paris  (in  the  new  French  settlement),  dated  July  17,  states,  that 
intelligence  had  been  received  at  Fort  Jefferson,  of  the  death  of  Major  2>ue- 
ifum,  Mr.  IVeemany  Debachi  and  Jarrat,  That  this  uiformation  wbs  brought 
by  two  prisoners,  who  were  laboring  in  a  cornfield,  and  made  their  escape. 
The  one  had  been  taken  prisoner  at  me  time  General  Harmer  was  defeated— 
the  other  is  William  Duer,  of  Capt.  Buchanan^s  comjiany  of  levies.  They 
further  inform,  that  on  the  15th  June  a  party  of  Indians  took  8  men  prisoners, 
who  were  making  hay  near  Fort  Jefiferson ;  that  when  they  had  moved  the 
prisoners  some  distance  from  the  fort,  they  divided  them — four  were  given 
to  the  Chippewas,  and  four  to  the  Shawanese — that  the  Shawanese  burnt  the 
four  unfortunately  assigned  to  them — ^that  the  Chippewas  took  theirs  home, 
to  the  intent  of  making  laborers  of  them — ^that  the  Indians  are  determined 
for  war,  and  will  not  ti'eat,  but  will  kill  every  white  peraon  tliat  attempts  to 
go  to  them,  either  with  or  without  a  flag — ^that  their  present  plan  is  to  cut  off 
3ie  escorts  of  provisions  destined  to  the  outposts,  and  by  that  means  oblige 
the  troops  stationed  tliere  to  surrender ;  and  that  for  this  purpose  tliey  kept 
two  spies  constantly  out"  • 

It  is  said  that  the  conduct  of  the  British,  at  the  battle  of  Presque-lsle,  for- 
ever changed  the  mind  of  this  chief,  as  it  did  that  of  many  others,  in  reg^ 
to  tliem.  nuokongahelas  said  he  would  henceforth  trust  tliem  no  more.  The 
fort  at  Monmee  whs  critically  situated,  but  by  its  own  imprudence.  Tlie  offi- 
cers of  it  had  told  the  Lidians  that  if  the  battle  turned  against  them,  they 
should  have  protection  in  the  fort  Immediately  aAer,  General  Wayne  in- 
formed them,  that  if  they  did  protect  the  Indians  in  tliat  event,  he  would 
treat  them  as  tliough  found  in  arms  against  him ;  therefore,  thinking  their 
own  safety  of  more  consequence  than  keeping  their  faith  with  the  Indians, 
they  barred  tlie  gates,  and  were  idle  spectators  of  those  they  had  basely  be- 
trayed, cut  down  in  great  numbera  by  the  swords  of  the  horsemen,  under 
their  very  ramparts ! 

It  would  seem  from  a  passage  in  the  Memoirs  of  General  Harrison,\  tliat 
Buokonsahdas  died  soon  <<  after  the  treaty  of  1804;"  that  if  he  had  been 
alive,  A&.  Dawson  thinks,  when  Tecumseh  and  the  Prophet  enlisted  so  many 
nations  against  the  Americans,  he  would  not  have  suffered  tlieir  plans  to 
have  been  matured.  The  same  author  relates  an  incident  of  peculiar  interest, 
concerning  our  subject,  which  is  as  follows: — Af!er  the  figiit  with  Waytu^s 
army  before  mentioned,  Buokongahdas  collected  the  remnant  of  his  hand, 
and  embarked  with  them  in  canoes,  and  passed  up  the  river,  to  send  a  ^g  of 

*  Caret/'*  Museum,  xii.  15.  f  By  Bfr.  Dca/oson,  page  83. 
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trace  to  Fort  Wiame,  When  the  chief  arrived  against  the  British  fort,  he 
was  requested  to  land,  which  he  did.  When  he  had  approached  the  sentinel, 
he  demanded,  ^  What  haw  you  to  say  to  me^**  He  was  answered  tiiat  the 
commandant  desired  to  speak  with  him.  ^  Then  he  mav  come  here,"  was  the 
reply.  The  sentry  then  said  the  officer  would  not  do  that,  and  that  he  would 
not  be  allowed  to  pass  the  fort,  if  he  did  not  comply  with  its  rules.  <<  fVhai 
^udl  prevent  me  ?  **  said  the  intrepid  chief  Pointms  to  the  cannon  of  the  fort, 
the  sentry  said,  "Those."  The  chief  replied  indignantly,  *^  I  fear  not  your 
cannon :  after  mjering  the  Americans  to  defile  your  springs  wUhovJt  darint^  tofrt 
on  them,  you  cannot  expect  to  frighten  Buokonoehelas."  He  reembarked,  and 
passed  tne  fort,  without  molestation.  By  "  defiling  their  spring,"  he  meant 
en  ironic«d  reproach  to  the  British  garrison  for  their  treachery  to  the  Indians, 
which  has  been  mentioned. 

It  is  said  that  Buokongaheias  was  present  at  Fort  M'Intosh,  at  the  treaty 
of  1785 ;  but  as  his  name  is  not  among  the  signers,  we  suppose  he  was 
opposed  to  it  Greneral  Otorge  R.  Clark,  Arthur  Lm,  and  Richard  Butler^  were 
the  American  commissioners ;  the  former  had  been  a  successful  warrior  against 
the  Indians,  which  had  gained  him  the  respect  of  Buokon^ahdas ;  and  when 
he  had  an  opportunity,  he  passed  the  others  without  noticmg  them,  but  went 
and  took  General  Clark  by  the  hand,  and  said,  "/  thank  Vie  Great  l^pirit  for 
having  this  day  brought  togdher  two  such  great  toarriors^  as  B0okongahbla8 
and  Gen.  Clark." 

A  separate  article  in  the  treaty  just  named,  illustrates  the  histoiy  of  several 
chiefs  already  mentioned.  It  is  in  these  words : — "It  is  agreed  that  the  Del- 
aware chiefs  KJddamandj  [Gelelemendj  KtUbuck,]  or  Colonel  Henry;  Hengu/s- 
jDuthces,  or  the  Big-cat ;  ffu:ocalvnd,  or  Captain  ffhUe-eues ;  who  took  up  the 
natchet  for  the  United  States,  and  their  families,  shall  be  received  into  the 
Delaware  nation,  in  the  same  situation  and  rank  as  before  the  war,  and  enjoy 
their  due  portions  of  the  lands  to  the  Wyandot  and  Delaware  nations  in  this 
treaty,  as  ftiUy  as  if  they  had  not  taken  part  with  America." 

Gelelemend,  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  those  noticed  in  the  provision 
of  the  treaty  of  Fort  IVrintosh,  we  will  proceed  to  consider  in  this  place. 
His  name  signified  A  leader,  but  he  was  called  KUJbwdc  because  the  whites 
had  so  called  his  father,  and  to  distinguish  him,  junior  was  added.  Upon 
the  death  of  White-eyes,  he,  as  that  chief  had  done,  accepted  the  office  of 
chief,  until  the  young  heir  should  be  old  enough  to  fill  the  important  place. 
He  continued  the  course  of  measures  carried  on  b^  his  predecessor,  but  in 

§[>ite  of  all  he  could  do,  Captain  Pipe  succeeded  m  defeating  his  designa 
uch  was  the  power  of  Pij}e,  that  Geldemend  and  his  party  were  forced 
through  fear  to  abandon  their  council-house  at  Goschochking,  and  retire 
under  the  protection  of  the  Americans  near  Pittsburg.  Here  they  supposed 
themselves  safe,  but  they  were  soon  disappointed;  "for  while  tiie  friendly 
chiefs,  together  with  a  number  of  their  people,  were  peaceably  living  together 
on  an  island  just  below  the  town  of  Pittsburg,  they  were  suddenly  surprised 
and  attacked  by  the  murdering  party  which  had  returned  from  killing  near  a 
hundred  of  the  Christian  Indians,  and  partly  killed  and  partly  put  to  flight, 
from  whence  this  chief  (KiiXbyuk)  saved  his  life  only  by  taking  to  the 
river  and  swimming  across  to  the  point,  or  town,  [of  Pittsburg]  leaving  all 
his  property  behind;  among  which  was  the  bag  containing  all  the  wampum 
speeches  and  written  documents  of  William  Penn  and  his  successors  for  a 
creat  number  of  years,  which  had  for  so  long  a  time  been  carefully  preserved 
by  them,  but  now  had  fiillen  into  the  hands  of  a  murderingband  of  white 
savages,  who  killed  at  the  same  time  the  promising  young  Delaware  chief 
above  mentioned."  The  many  services  he  rendered  to  Pennsylvania  were 
known  and  appreciated ;  which  services,  however,  being  obnoxious  to  the 
enemy,  drew  their  hatred  upon  him,  so  much  so,  that  they  ordered  any  that 
should  meet  with  him  to  shoot  him  dead.  He  therefore  remained  concealed 
some  time  after  the  peace  with  the  Indians,  with  his  family  at  Pittsburg.  He 
finAlIy  joined  the  Christian  Indians  and  lived  under  their  protection ;  never 
venturing  far  fi-om  home,  lest  the  Munseys  should  meet  with  and  kill  him 
He  was  baptized  by  the  name  of  William  Henry,  a  name  he  had  been  long 
known  undery  and  which  was  that  of  a  distinguished  member  of  coBgreaa^ 
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Qonferred  by  himselC    ISttbuA^  died  in  the  filth  in  January,  1811,  aged 
•bout  80.f 

At  the  time  these  peaceable  Indiana  were  murderously  driven  from  tbeir 
ialand,  aa  juat  noticed,  Big^calt  narrowly  escaped  the  slaughter.  He  retired 
to  the  Miami  country,  where  he  afterwards  died.  He  had  been  an  able 
counsellor,  and  afterwards  a  chief  of  the  Turtle  tribcf  But  to  return  to 
Captain  Pipe. 

At  one  time  after  an  expedition  against  the  Americans,  Captain  Pipe  went 
to  Detroit,  where  he  was  received  with  respect  by  the  British  commandant, 
who,  with  his  attendants,  was  invited  to  the  council-house,  to  ^ive  an  account 
of  past  transactiona.  He  was  seated  in  front  of  his  Indians,  facing  the  chief 
officer,  and  held  in  his  left  hand  a  short  stick,  to  which  was  fastened  a  scalp. 
After  a  usual  pause,  he  arose  and  spoke  as  follows : — 

^  Faiktry  [then  he  stooped  a  little,  and,  turning  towards  the  audience,  with 
a  countenance  full  of  great  expression,  and  a  sarcastic  look,  said,  in  a  lower 
tone  of  voice,!  **  /Aove  ioid  father,  although^  indeedj  I  do  not  huno  wbt  /  ax 
to  eall  HIM  Mjliamng  never  known  any  other/ciher  than  (he  fVencft,  andconddtr- 
ing  the  EngUth  oi^y  oi  brothers.  But  ae  thu  name  is  aUo  imposed  upon  us, 
TbHoU  makt  useof  vty  and  Mjofj  [at  the  same  time  fixing  his  eyes  upon  the  com- 
mandant,J  Faiher,  tomt  time  ago  you  put  a  war  hatdiet  into  my  handt,  sajfing^ 
*  Take  this  weapon  and  tniitonme  heads  qf  mu  enemies^  the  Zjon^'Khtces^  md 
letmeqftertoaras  know  if  \i  was  sharp  and  good/  Fidher^  at  the  time  when  yon 
gave  me  this  t^fl^on,  ihad  nfiiher  cause  nor  indination  to  go  to  war  agaivd  a 
.people  who  had  done  me  no  injury ;  jjef  tn  obedience  to  you^  who  sty  you  an  wof 
/other J  and  call  me  your  chUck  frecSved  the  hatchet ;  well  knowings  thai  if  I  M 
not  obey,  you  would  withhold  from  me  the  necessaries  of  lifcy  without  which  lauld 
not  subsist^  and  which  are  not  elsewhere  to  be  frocured^  but  at  the  house  of  vof 
JtUher. — You  may  perhaps  think  me  afool^for  risking  my  life  at  your  hiddxt^jin 
a  cause  too^  by  wmdi  I  have  no  prospect  of  gaining  anyjhing  ;for  it  is  your  eautt 
end  not  mine.  A  is  your  coneam  to  fight  the  Lof^-Knives ;  you  have  ratted  a 
quarrel  amongst  yourselveSf  and  ^ou  ought  yourselves  to  fight  it  otiL  You  shoiM 
not  compel  your  chsUdreUy  the  Indums,  to  expose  themselves  to  danger^  for  your  stika. 
— FainoTy  many  lives  have  already  been  lost  on  your  account  !--Mition8  have  tuf- 
feredj  and  been  weakened! — children  have  lost  parents^  broQwrs^  and  relatives!'- 
wives  have  lost  huthands ! — R  is  not  krunon  how  many  more  nwof  peri^  hefon 
your  UNIT  wUl  be  at  an  endf^Father,  IhavesaH  that  you  may^parhapSy  think  ne 
eifooljfor  thus  thoughtlesdy  rushing  on  your  enemy  / — Do  not  believe  thisyfaikr: 
TlMc  not  that  I  u>ant  sense  to  convince  me,  that  although  you  now  prdend  to  keep 
mp  a  perpetual  enmity  to  Vie  hong-KniveSy  you  may  before  long  amclude  a  peact 
uith  them, — Father,  you  aoy  you  love  your  childrenj  the  Indians, — TViis  you  bat 
ifften  told  them,  and  indeed  it  is  your  interest  to  sav  so  to  them,  that  you  may  htat 
them  at  wur  service.  But,  father,  who  of  us  can  bdieve  that  you  can  love  apto^ 
qf  a  different  color  from  your  own,  better  than  those  who  have  a  white  skxn  ukt 
yourselves  f  Father,  pay  attention  to  what  I  am  going  to  say.  While  you,  father, 
are  setting  me  [meanmg  the  Indians  in  generu]  on  your  enemy,  much  tn  fhi 
same  manner  as  a  hunter  setshisdogon  the  game ;  while  I  am  in  the  act  ofruJdn^ 
on  that  enemy  of  yours,  wUh  the  bloody  destructive  wea^pon  you  gave  me,  / 
may,  perchance,  happen  to  look  back  to  the  place  from  whawe  you  started  me ;  ad 
lohat  shall  Iseef  Perhaps  Imaysu  my  father  shakinf^  hands  wiUi  the  Lonf- 
Knives ;  yes,  with  these  very  people  he  now  calls  his  enennes.  I  may  then  see  km 
laugh  at  myfoUyfor  having  ohiyed  his  orders ;  and  yet  lam  now  riMug  mv  fifi 
at  his  eommandl  Father, Keep  what  I  have  said  in  remembrance,— Mno,  father^ 
here  is  ujhat  has  been  done  with  the  hatchet  you  gave  me,  [With  these  words  be 
handed  the  stick  to  the  commandant,  with  die  scalp  upon  it,  above  men- 
tioned.] I  have  done  with  the  hatdut  what  you  ordered  me  to  do,  and  found  H 
sharp,    Nevertheless,  I  did  not  do  all  that  lunghthcoKdone,  J^o,Id»dnot,   ^ 

*  Another  of  Uie  same  name  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Latrobtf  Rambles,  ii.  118,  whom  |ie  ss« 
at  New  Fairfield  in  1832 :  <'  a  venerable  "  man  **  watching  the  bed  of  his  dinar  dangbterf  ^ 
last  of  12  children." 

t  Heckewelder^s  Biogapbj  of  the  Delawares,  &c.,  in  PhiUt,  IVant, 

t  Miekmgut  Fuseha^  aooordinr  lo  Reekenodier, 
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heart fcaUd  untMn  me.  Ifdt  conpauumfor  your  imemy.  Innocence  [helpless 
women  and  children]  had  no  pari  in  your  auarrtU;  t&refort  IdMn^tUshed — I 
speared.   I  took  some  live  flesh,  wfdeh^  tohile  Jtoae  bringing  to  you^  I  spied  one  o^  . 

n  large  canoes,  on  tohkh  I  put  it  for  yovu  In  a  few  (Utys  you  wiil  recover  tms 
\y  andjmd  that  ike  skin  iS  qf  the  same  color  wUh  ^our  ounu  Father,  I  hope 
you  voiU  not  destroy  what  Ihant  saoed,  YoUyfaUier,  have  the  means  qf  preserv- 
ing that  which  with  me  voofdd  perish  for  want  The  warrior  is  poor^  and  (is  cabin 
is  always  emphf ;  but  yowr  house,  fmer,  is  akoaysfuUJ* 

After  a  high  encomium  upon  this  speech,  which  need  not  be  repeated,  Mr. 
Heckewelder  says,  ^It  is  but  justice  here  to  say,  that  Pipe  was  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  noble  and  generous  character  of  the  Britisn  officer  to  whom  tliis 
speech  was  addressed.  He  is  still  Jivinf  in  his  own  country,  an  houor  to  the 
British  name.  He  obeyed  the  orders  of  his  superioi's,  in  employing  the  In- 
dians to  fight  against  us ;  but  he  did  it  with  reluctauce,  and  softened  as  much 
as  was  in  his  power  the  horrors  of  that  abominable  warfare.  He  esteemed 
Captain  Pipe,  and,  I  have  no  doubt,  was  well  pleased  with  the  humane  con- 
duct of  this  Liidian  chief^  whose  sagacity  in  this  instance  is  no  less  deserving 
of  praise  than  his  elofjuence.** 

The  name  of  Captain  Pipe  is  unfortunately  associated  with  the  history  of  the 
lamented  Colonel  William  Crawford,  who  perished  at  the  stake,  after  suftering 
the  most  horrible  and  excruciating  tortures  possible  for  Indians  to  inflict  He 
was  particularly  obnoxious  to  them,  from  having  been  many  years  a  successful 
commander  against  them.  He  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians  not  fiir  fram 
Upper  SanduScy,  in  the  latter  end  of  May,  1782.  At  this  time  he  was  arrived 
there,  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  about  500  volunteers,  who  were  attacked  and 
put  to  flight,  without  having  acquitted  themselves  like  soldiers  in  any  degree ; 
except,  indeed,  some  individual  instances.  At  least  a  hundred  were  killed 
and  taken,  and  of  the  latter,  but  two  ai-e  said  ever  to  have  escaped. 

Captain  Pipe,  if  not  the  principal,  was  probably  one  of  the  chief  leaders  of 
the  Indians  at  this  time.  When  the  rout  of  the  army  began,  instead  of  re- 
treating in  a  body,  they  fled  in  small  parties,  and  thus  fell  an  easy  prey  into 
the  hands  of  theur  pursuers.  Colonel  Crawford  became  separated  from  the 
main  body  of  his  soldiers,  by  his  extreme  anxiety  for  his  son,  and  two  or  three 
other  relations,  whom  he  suspected  were  in  the  rear,  and  therefore  waited 
for  them  an  unreasonable  time.  He  at  length  fled,  in  company  with  a  Dr. 
Enighi  and  two  others.  Unfortunately,  after  Iravellinff  nearly  two  days,  they 
were,  with  several  others,  surprised  by  a  party  of  Deiawares,  and  conducted 
to  the  Old  Wyandot  Town.  Here  Captain  jPtpe,  with  his  own  hands,  painted 
Crawford  and  Knight  black  in  every  part  of^  their  bodies.  A  place  called 
the  New  Wyandot  Town  was  not  far  off  To  this  place  they  were  now 
ordered!,  and  Pipe  told  Crawford,  that  when  he  arrived  there,  his  head  should 
be  shaved ;  of  which,  it  seems,  he  did  not  understand  the  import  These  mis- 
erable men  were  accompanied  by  Pipe  and  another  noted  Delaware  chief^ 
named  fflnfenim.  Several  other  captives  had  been  sent  forward;  and  in  tiie 
way,  as  Ani^Af  and  Crawford  passed  along,  they  saw  four  of  the  mangled 
bodies  of  their  friends,  lying  upon  the  ground,  dead  and  scalped.  Nine  others 
had  been  picked  up  at  the  same  time  the  two  just  named  were,  and  four  of 
these  were  those  murdered  in  the  way.  The  other  five  met  a  like  fate,  from 
the  hands  of  Indian  squaws  and  boys  at  the  destined  village.  Here  Crawfora 
and  Knighi  saw  Simon  Girtu,  of  whom  no  human  being  since,  we  apprehend, 
has  spoken  or  written  without  indignation.  He  is  represented  to  have  wit- 
nessed the  torture  of  Crawford  with  much  satisfaction ! 

After  the  colonel  was  tied  to  the  fatal  post.  Captain  Pipe  addressed  the  assem- 
bled Indians  in  an  earnest  speech,  which  when  he  had  closed,  they  all  joined  in 
a  hideous  yell,  and  fell  to  torturing  the  prisoner,  whi(!h  continued  for  about 
three  hours,  when  he  sunk  doiyn  upon  his  face,  and  with  a  groan  expired. 

Dr.  Xhigid  was  reserved  for  the  same  fate,  and  was  present,  and  obliged  to 
hear  the  ajponizing  ejaculations  of  his  friend,  and  at  last  to  see  him  expire, 
-without  being  able  to  render  him  even  the  assistance  of  a  consoling  word!~ 
Indeed  the  thoughts  of  his  own  condition,  and  the  end  that  awaited  him, 
were  as  much,  nav,  more,  perhaps,  than  a  rational  mind  could  bear.  There 
gocmed  no  possibility  of  a  deliverance ;  but  it  came  in  an  unexpected  hour 
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He  was  to  be  sent  to  the  Sawaoee  Towp,  and  for  this  purpose  was  intrasted 
to  a  young  warrior,  who  watched  him  incessantly.  The  distance  was  about 
40  miles ;  and,  during  their  march,  he  found  means  to  knock  down  his  driver 
and  make  ^d  his  escape.  He  was  21  days  in  the  wilderness  alone,  and  was 
nearly  famished  when  he  arrived  at  Fort  Mintosh.  At  the  place  to  which 
he  was  destined  by  the  Indians,  Colonel  CrawfonTa  son,  son-in-law,  and  sev- 
eral others,  were  put  to  death  about  the  same  time. 

fFingenundy  Winganotmdj  or  WingiOfnoondf  had  an  interview  with  Colonel 
Craxtford  immediately  before  his  execution,  and  as  the  substance  of  what 

rsed  between  the  victim  and  the  chief  has  been  preserved,  it  shall  here 
given,  not  merely  for  the  history  which  it  contains,  but  as  it  strikingly 
brings  to  view  the  manner  in  which  an  Indian  exercises  his  views  of  justice 
in  an  extraordinarr  case. 

This  chief  had  been  known  to  Crawford  some  time  before,  and  had  been 
on  terms  of  true  friendship  vrith  him,  and  kindly  entertained  by  him  at  his 
own  house ;  and  such  acts  of  kindness  all  red  men  remember  with  gratitude. 
fFingenund  does  not  apoear  to  have  been  ]>resent  when  the  first  preparations 
were  made  for  burning  tne  prisoner,  but  resided  not  far  from  the  fetal  spot,  and 
had  retired  to  his  cabin  that  he  might  not  see  the  sentence  of  his  nation  exe- 
cuted upon  one  callinff  him  his  fheud ;  but  Crawford  requested  that  he  might 
•be  sent  for,  cheering  his  almost  rayless  mind  with  the  faint  hope  that  he 
would  interpose  and  save  him.  Accordingly,  Wingtnund  soon  appeared  in 
the  presence  of  the  bound  and  naked  white  man.  He  was  asked  by  Crauford  if 
he  knew  him,  who  said,  he  believed  he  did,  and  asked,  ^  Are  you  not  Colonel 
Crawford  f**  **l  am,"  replied  the  coloneL  The  chief  discovered  much  agi- 
tation and  embarrassment,  and  ejaculated-^*< So ! — ^Yes! — ^Indeed!"  "Do 
you  not  recollect  the  friendship  that  always  existed  between  us,  and  that  we 
were  always  glad  to  see  each  other?"  said  Crawford,  "Yes,"  said  the  chie^  "I 
remember  all  this,  and  that  we  have  often  drank  together,  and  that  you  have 
been  kind  to  me."  <<Then  I  hope,"  added  Crawford,  *<die  same  friendship 
still  continuea"  **  It  would  of  course,"  said  Wingenund,  "•  were  vou  where  you 
ought  to  be,  and  not  here."  "•  And  why  not  here  ?  "  said  the  colonel ;  <<  I  hope 
you  would  not  desert  a  friend  in  time  of  need.  Now  is  the  time  for  you  to 
exert  yourself  in  my  behalf  as  I  should  do  for  you,  were  you  in  my  place." 
"Colonel  Crawford^  replied  fVingenund,  "you  have  placed  yourself  in  a  sit- 
uation which  puts  it  out  of  my  power  and  that  of  others  of  ^our  firiends  to 
do  any  thing  for  you."  "How  so.  Captain  ffinrenuiyi$"  said  the  coloneL 
He  added,  "  By  joining  yourself  to  that  execrable  man,  WiUiamson  and  his 
party.  The  man  who  but  the  other  day  murdered  such  a  number  of  the 
Moravian  Indians,  knowing  them  to  be  friends ;  knowing  that  he  ran  no  risk 
in  murdering  a  people  who  would  not  fight,  and  whose  only  business  was 

E raying."  "  But  1  assure  you,  Wvngtnwui^  said  Crawford, "  that  had  I  been  with 
im  at  the  time,  this  would  not  have  happened.  Not  I  alone,  but  all  your 
friends  and  all  good  men,  wherever  they  are,  reprobate  acts  of  this  kind." 
"  That  may  be,"  said  Wingenund,  "  yet  these  fnends,  these  good  men  did  not 
prevent  him  from  going  out  again,  to  kill  the  remainder  of  those  inoffensive, 
yet  foolish  Moravian  Indians !  I  eayfooUshf  because  they  believed  the  whites 
in  preference  to  us.  We  had  often  told  them  that  they  would  be  one  day  so 
treated  by  those  people  who  called  themselves  their  fnends !  We  told  them 
that  there  was  no  &ith  to  be  placed  in  what  the  white  men  said ;  that  their 
fair  promises  were  only  intenaed  to  allure  us,  that  they  might  the  more  easily 
kill  us,  as  they  have  done  many  Indians  before  they  luUea  these  Moravians." 
"I  am  sorry  to  hear  you  speak  thus,"  said  Crawford:  " as  to  HHUanwon^a  going 
out  again,  when  it  was  known  that  he  was  determined  on  it,  I  went  out  with 
him,  to  prevent  him  from  committing  fresh  murders."  "  This,"  said  ffinge^ 
nwtdj  "  liie  Indians  would  not  believe,  were  even  I  to  tell  them  so."  Crawfara 
then  asked,  "  And  why  would  they  not  believe  it?  "Because,"  replied  fftn- 
^enundf  "it  would  have  been  out  of  your  power  to  prevent  his  doing  what 
ne  pleased."  "  Out  of  my  power  ?  "  exclaimed  the  colonel,  and  asked,  "  Have 
any  Moravian  Lidians  been  killed  or  hurt  since  we  came  out?"  "None," 
answered  the  chief;  "  hut  you  went  first  to  their  town,  and  finding  it  emp^ 
and  deserted,  you  turned  on  the  path  towards  us.    If  you  had  been  in  search 
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of  warriors  only,  you  would  uot  have  gone  thither.  Our  spies  watched  you 
closely.  They  saw  you  while  you  were  embodying  yourselves  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Ohio.  They  saw  you  cross  that  nver — ^they  saw  where  you  encamped 
at  niffht — they  saw  you  turn  off  from  the  path  to  the  deserted  MoraTian  town^- 
they  Knew  you  were  going  out  of  your  way — ^your  steps  were  constantly  watch- 
ed, and  you  were  sufiered  quietly  to  proceed  until  you  reached  the  spot 
where  you  were  attacked." 

Craxqfordy  doubtless,  with  this  sentence,  ended  his  last  rays  ofhope.  He  aaked, 
with  faint  emotion,  ^  What  do  the^  intend  to  do  with  me  ?"  when  Wingenund 
frankly  replied,  <<  I  tell  you  with  gnef  Ab  HHUamaonj  with  his  whole  cowardly 
host,  ran  off  in  the  night  at  the  whistling  of  our  warriors'  balls,  being  satisfied 
that  now  he  had  no  Moravians  to  deal  with,- but  men  who  could  fight,  and  with 
such  he  did  not  wish  to  have  any  thing  to  do — ^I  say,  as  he  escaped,  and  they 
have  taken  you,  they  will  take  revenge  on  you  in  his  stead."  **  And  is  there 
no  possibility  of  preventing  this  ?  "  said  Crawford — '^  Can  you  devise  no  way 
to  ^et  me  on.'  You  shall,  my  friend,  be  well  rewarded  if  you  are  instrumen- 
tal m  saving  my  life."  <*  Had  WUUamaon  been  taken  with  you,"  answered  the 
chief,  **I  and  some  friends,  by  making  use  of  what  you  have  told  me,  might, 
perhaps,  have  succeeded  in  saving  you,  but  as  the  matter  now  stands,  no  man 
would  diare  to  interfere  in  your  behalf.  The  king  of  Endand  himself  were  he 
to  come  to  this  spot,  with  all  his  wealth  and  treasure,  could  not  effect  this  pur- 
pose. The  blood  of  the  innocent  Moravians,  more  than  half  of  them  women 
and  children,  cruellv  and  wantonly  murdered,  calls  aloud  ibr  revenge.  The  rela- 
tives of  the  slain,  who  are  among  us,  cry  out  and  stand  ready  for  revenge.  The 
nation  to  which  they  belonged  will  have  reoenge.  The  Shawanese,  our  grand- 
children, have  asked  for  your  fellow  prisoner ;  on  him  they  will  take  revenge. 
All  the  nations  connected  with  us  cry  out,  revenge  !  revenge  !  The  Moravians 
whom  you  went  to  destroy,  having  fled,  instead  of  avenging  their  brethren, 
the  offence  is  become  national,  and  the  nation  itself  is  bound  to  take  revenge  !  " 
''My  fiite  then  is  fixed,"  said  the  wretched  man,  ''and  I  must  prepare  to 
meet  death  in  its  worst  form."  "Yes,  colonel"  said  the  cJiief;  "I  am 
sorry  for  it,  but  cannot  do  any  thing  for  you.  Had  you  attended  to  the  Indian 
principle,  that  as  good  and  evil  cannot  dwell  together  in  the  same  heart,  so  a 
good  man  ought  not  to  go  into  evil  company,  you  would  not  be  in  this  lament- 
able situation.  You  see,  now,  when  it  is  too  late,  after  WUUamaon  has  deserted 
you,  what  a  bad  man  he  must  be !  Nothing  now  remuns  for  you  but  to  meet 

r>ur  fate  like  a  brave  man.  Farewell,  Ckuonel  CrmtfordJ  tney  are  coming 
will  retire  to  a  solitary  spotl" 

Accordingly  a  host  of  executioners  were  inmiediately  upon  him,  and  ho 
died  by  their  cruel  hands,  as  we  have  already  written.  It  is  said  that  fFtn^ 
fitin^  shed  tears  at  parting  with  his  friend,  and  that  ever  afier,  when  the  cir- 
cumstance was  mentioned,  he  seemed  very  sensibly  affected.* 

Colonel  CnuqfonPs  son  was  compelled  to  witness  this  cruel  death  of  hie 
fiither,  and  suffered  the  same  fiite  immediately  after.f 

The  expedition  of  Colonel  Crawford  was  not  so  laudably  undertaken  as 
many  others,  in  as  far  as  it  was  directed  a^nst  the  Moravian  towns  upon  the 
Muskingum,  where  man^^  who  composed  it,  were  determined  that  the  Chris- 
tian Indians,  which  they  there  expected  to  find,  should  glut  their  vengeance 
by  their  bloJod,  as  those  at  Gnadenhuetten  had  done  but  a  short  time  teforej 

CHIKATOMMO.  In  1790,  this  chief  succeeded  in  capturing  many  boats 
upon  the  Ohio  River,  killing  nuny  of  those  in  them,  and  taking  and  destroy- 
ing a  vast  amount  of  pro|)erty.  Among  the  boats  which  fell  mto  the  hands 
of  Chikalommo  was  one  in  which  was  a  Mr.  Chade$  JohmUm  of  Botetourt 
county,  Virginia,  and  several  others,  and  from  whose  narrative  we  derive  much 
of  this  inforaiation— a  book  replete  with  instruction,  and  one  of  the  most 
valuable  in  its  kind.$    As  this  company  were  descending  the  Ohio,  in  an  un^ 

•  HeckeweUerg  Indiao  Nations,  281  to  284.  t  CoUmbian  Magaznu  for  1787.  p.  548. 

t  Our  chief  authority  for  these  evenia  it  the  valuable  CHUoffiCLXi  by  Mr.  fVWuri,bt^on 
Vtferred  to. 

&  The  author  appears  to  have  been  prompted  to  its  publication  by  the  misinterpretation 
of  his  oral  communications  by  the  Duke  de  Liancourt ;  whom,  by  the  way,  we  do  not  find  to 
-"'''  so  maierialiy,  in  his  account,  from  the  author  as  one  niigtat  apprehend  from  his  state- 
48 
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wieldy  flat-bottomed  boat,  in  which  were  a  number  of  horses  and  consi'^n* 
Die  merchandise,  two  white  men  appeared  upon  the  shore,  and  called  to  ibem, 
afTertinj;^  great  distress,  and  begged  to  be  taxen  on  board.  Before  these  two 
whites  showed  themselves,  however,  a  smoke  was  seen  above  the  trees,  aod 
ibr  some  time  held  them  in  doubt  on  wliich  side  of  the  river  it  was.  Tbey 
wished  to  ascertain  this  fact,  as  thereby  they  might  keep  close  in  upon  tbe 
opposite  shore,  and  so  escape  mischief  in  the  event  of  an  ambushment  of 
Indians.  They  were  thus  wary,  as  the  Indians  were  constantly  doing  mis- 
chief upon  the*  rivers,  and  had  but  a  short  time  before  destroyed  a  setdement 
at  a  place  called  Kennedy's  Bottom,  in  Kentucky. 

It  was  before  sunrise  on  tbe  20  March,  that  the  two  white  men  before  men- 
tioned hailed  the  boat,  which  was  safely  out  of  the  reach  of  fire-arms,  having 
discovered  the  smoke  to  be  upon  the  N.  W.  shore,  and  therefore  they  kepi 
upon  the  8.  W.  These  white  men,  the  more  eflbctually  to  decoy  the  boat's 
erew,  said  thej  had  been  taken  prisoners  by  the  Indians  at  Kennedy's  Bot- 
tom, and  had  just  escaped  fixim  them,  and  unless  they  would  take  them  oo 
board  they  must  perish  from  hunger  and  cold.  The  truth  was,  one  or  both 
of  them  were  abandoned  wretches,  who  had  leagued  with  a  band  of  depreda- 
tors under  CkUuUommo,  and  thus  were  the  means  of  destroying  many  isno- 
cent  lives  in  the  most  atrocious  manner.  When  hailed  by  them,  as  we  have 
just  said,  some  in  the  boat  were  for  listening  to  them,  and  some  agnmst  it 
In  tbe  mean  time,  tlie  boat  floated  fast  down  the  current,  and  left  those  on 
shore  considerably  in  the  rear,  although  they  exerted  themselves  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  boat.  Those  who  were  against  taking  them  on  board  had  their 
objections  well  grounded ;  for  when  these  men  were  asked  the  occasion  of 
tbe  smoke  upon  their  side  of  the  river,  they  denied  that  there  had  been  aoy, 
or  said  they  knew  of  no  such  thing ;  and  this  was  urged  as  a  sufficient  reason 
why  they  should  reject  the  odier  part  of  their  story.  Still,  as  the  boat  slided 
down,  those  on  board  debated  the  subject,  and  at  length  concluded,  mat  if 
there  were  Indians  where  they  first  saw  the  men,  they  must  then  be  far  up 
the  river,  as  it  was  thought  impossible  that  they  could  have  got  throofh 
the  woods  so  fast  as  they  had  floated  down ;  and  one  of  the  company,  a  m. 
Hitmy  whose  kindness  of  heart  brought  upon  them  this  calamity,  proposed 
hazarding  his  own  person  on  shore,  without  in  tbe  least  endangering  the 
rest  His  plan  was  as  follows :  that  whereas  they  must  be  now  out  of  tbe 
reach  of  the  Indians,  they  should  haul  in,  and  mrely  touch  upon  the  shore, 
and  he  Would  jump  out,  and  the  boat  should  at  the  same  time  haul  off;  so 
that  if  Indians  should  be  coming,  the  boat  would  have  time  to  get  off  safe, 
and  as  to  himself^  be  could  well  outnm  them,  and  would  get  on  board  tbe 
boat  again  at  a  certain  point  below.  And  thus  was  the  humane  plan  laid  of 
relieving  supposed  distress,  the  sad  recompense  of  which  we  now  proceed  to 
relate. 

One  circumstance  had  not  been  taken  into  account  by  this  devoted  com 
pany.  The  current  being  rapid,  it  took  them  mtich  longer  than  they  had 
anticipated  to  gain  the  shore ;  and  this  gave  some  of  the  most  swifl>fboted  of 
Ck\katommo^9  party  time  to  arrive  at  me  point  at  the  same  time  with  them. 
Having  arrived  close  to  the  shore,  Mr.  IXinn  had  but  barely  cleared  himself 
from  the  boat,  when  a  large  number  of  Indians,  painted  in  the  most  frightful 
manner,  came  rushing  upon  them.  Some  of  the  boat's  crew  seized  their 
guns,  and  determined  to  resist,  while  the  others  used  every  means  to  get 
their  boat  from  the  shore ;  but  every  thing  seemed  to  conspire  u;ainst  them. 
Their  boat  became  entangled  in  the  branches  of  a  large  tree,  and  the  whole 
body  of  Indians,  having  arrived,  being  54  in  number,  gave  a  horrible  yeU, 
and* poured  in  their  whole  ^re  upon  the  boat  From  the  protection  afibrded 
by  the  side  of  the  boat,  one  only  was  killed,  DoUy  FUnUngj  and  Mr,  SiyUi 
wounded.  All  resistance  was  vain,  and  the  others  lay  down  upon  the  bot- 
tom of  the  boat,  to  prevent  being  immediately  killed.  The  Indians  kept  np 
their  fire  until  all  tlie  horses  were  shot  down,  which  added  much  to  the 

ment.  The  chief  disa^eement  appears  in  such  minor  points  as  tbe  speninr  of  names:  ibiis, 
in  namin«r  the  personn  capiivaled,  for  Skyles  be  wntea  Skuyl;  for  Dolly  Fleming,  M§ 
^lamtning;  for  Flinu,  Phlyn,  &c. 
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horror  of  the  situation  of  those  upon  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  as  they  were 
in  great  clanger  of  being  trampled  to  death  by  them  before  they  fell,  and 
afterwards  fh>m  their  strivings.  When  this  was  finished,  the  firing  ceased, 
and  Mr.  May  stood  up,  and  held  up  a  white  cap  in  token  of  surrender ;  but 
he  fell  in  a  moment  after,  with  a  ball  shot  through  his  head.  Several  of  the 
Indians  now  swam  to  the  boat,  and  were  helped  into  it  by  those  within. 
Having  now  got  possession  of  it,  they  seemed  well  pleased,  and  offered  no 
ftirther  violence.  All  things  were  now  taken  on  shore,  and  an  immense  fire 
kindled ;  the  dead  were  scalped,  and  thrown  into  the  river,  and  the  captives 
divested  of  most  of  their  clothes.  As  several  Indians  were  gathered  around 
Mr.  Johnston  when  he  was  stiipped,  one,  observing  that  he  had  on  a  kind 
of  red  vest,  approached  and  said  to  him  in  English,  *^0h!  you  cc^aHnf^ 
He  said,  *<  Ab.''  Then  the  Indian  pointed  to  his  own  breast,  and  said,  **  3ft 
cappatin — all  dese  my  sogers,^  This  was  ChickaUminuK  An  Indian,  named 
Tom  Lewis,  discovered  much  humanity  to  Mr.  Johnston^  in  that  he  covered 
him  with  his  own  blanket  after  he  had  lost  his  clothes. 

Being  all  stationed  about  the  fire,  Chickatommo  was  at  one  end  of  it,  (it 
being  about  50  feet  in  length,)  who,  rising  up,  made  a  speech  to  the  multi- 
tude. An  old  Shawanee  chief,  whose  name  is  not  mentioned,  made  the 
first  speech,  at  the  end  of  which  Chickatommo  conducted  Johnston  to  another 
Shawanee  chief,  whose  name  was  Mts-shaw-ay  to  whom  he  was  given  or 
assigned,  and  informed  that  he  was  his  fi*iend.  At  the  end  of  Chiekatommo^s 
speech,  another  prisoner  was  disposed  of.  The  same  ceremony  was  repeated 
with  the  third  and  last.  Johnston,  Skyles,  and  Flinn  went  to  the  Shawanese, 
and  Pegsnf  Fleming  to  the  Cherokee&  This  band  of  robbers  appears  to  have 
been  mtme  up  of  adventurers  fix>m  the  tribes  just  mentioned,  v^th  the  addi- 
tion of  a  few  Delawares.  The  latter  had  none  of  the  prisoners,  as  they  did 
not  wish  to  be  known  in  the  business,  thinking  it  might  involve  their  nation 
in  a  war  with  the  United  States. 

The  two  white  men  who  had  decoyed  the  boat  into  the  Indians'  hands 
were  still  veith  them,  and  the  next  day  all  the  captives  were  ordered  to  take 
a  position  upon  the  edge  of  the  river,  to  decoy  the  first  that  should  be  passing. 
A  boat  soon  appeare^  and,  repugnant  as  such  an  employment  was  to  the 
feelings  of  these  captive^yet  tney  were  obliged  thus  to  do,  or  sufifer  a  horri- 
ble death.  Divine  and  Thomas  were  the  names  of  the  two  whites  so  often 
mentioned : ,  the  former  was  the  voluntary  agent,  and,  as  Mr.  Johnston 
expresses  it,  the  one  who  <<  alone  had  devised  and  carried  into  effect  rheir 
destruction ; "  and,  <*  ingenious  in  wicked  stratagems,  seemed  to  be  perfectiy 
{^ratified  to  aid  the  savages  in  their  views,  and  to  feel  no  scruples  in  suggest- 
ing means  for  their  accomplishment  He  fiibricated  a  tale,  that  we  were 
passengers  down  the  Ohio,  whose  boat  had  suffered  so  great  an  injury  that 
we  were  unable  to  proceed  until  it  was  repaired ;  but  Uiat  for  want  of  an 
axe,  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  do  the  necessary  work.  These  unsuspecting 
canoe-men  turned  towards  us ;  but  the  current  bore  them  down  so  fiu-  below 
us,  as  to  preclude  all  chance  of  my  putting  them  on  their  guard.  [Mr.  Johns^ 
ton  having  intended  by  some  siffn  to  have  given  them  warning  of  what 
awaited  them.]  The  Indians,  as  tney  had  acted  in  our  case,  ran  down  the 
river  at  such  a  distance  fVom  it,  and  under  cover  of  the  woods,  that  they 
were  not  discovered  until  the  canoe  was  close  to  the  shore,  when  they  fired 
into  it,  and  shot  every  one  on  board  As  they  tumbled  into  the  water,  their 
littie  bark  viras  overset  Two,  who  were  not  vet  dead,  kept  themselves  afioat^ 
but  were  so  severely  wounded  that  they  could  not  swim  ofC  The  Indians 
leaped  into  the  river,  and  after  dnjtejins  them  to  the  shore,  despatched  them 
with  the  tomahawk.  The  bodies  ofthe  four  who  were  killed  were  also  brought 
to  land,  and  the  whole  six  were  scalped.  All  were  then  thrown  into  the 
river.  Nothing  I  could  then  learn,  or  which  has  since  come  to  my  knowl- 
edge, has  eniibJed  me  to  understand  who  these  unfbnunate  sufferers  were." 

After  various  successes  and  encounters  upon  the  river,  Chickatommo  left  it, 
and  met  a  number  of  his  company  at  an  encampment  about  five  miles  from 
it  Here  he  left  the  rest,  taking  with  him  a  select  number  and  some  of  tlui 
Cherokees,  with  Miss  Fleming;  and  the  company  with  whom  Johnst(m 
remained  did  not  join  him  again  fi>r  many  day&    A^  mueh  delay  and 
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feterestiDg  incident,  thev  reached  the  Indian  town  of  Upper  Sandusky 
Here  they  squandered  aiJ  their  rich  booty  for  whiskey,  and,  as  usual,  rioted 
in  drunkenness  for  several  days.  Ckidcalommo  at  this  time  showed  hiinflelf 
▼eiT  savage  to  the  prisoners,  and  had  he  not  been  prevented  by  the  humane 
•nd  benevolent  MesshawOj*  would  have  killed  some  of  them.  The  unfoitu- 
Date  SkyUs  had  some  time  before  left  them,  and  gone  in  an  unknown  direction 
with  his  cruel  master. 

A  French  trader  at  Sandusky,  a  Mr.  Duchouquetj  had  used  endeavors  to 
nnsom  Johnston ;  but  his  master  for  some  time  would  hear  nothing  of  it 
At  length,  having  dissipated  all  liis  booty,  and  ashamed  to  return  home  m  such 
a  state»  he  concluded  to  sell  Johnston  for  the  most  he  could  get ;  and  accord- 
ingly GOO  silver  broaches  were  paid  him,  equal  in  value  to  100  dollars,  the 
amouut  ajyrreed  upon.  Chick4xtommo  and  his  party  then  took  up  their  inarch 
ibr  Detroit.  Not  long  after  this,  Mr.  Johnston  returned  home  by  way  of  that 
place.  Before  he  left  Sandusky,  he  was  informed  of  the  burning  of  the  ill- 
rated  Flinn :  he  suffered  at  the  stake  at  the  Miami  village,  and  was  eaten  by 
his  torturers.  The  Indian  who  brought  the  news  to  Sandusky,  said  that  be 
himself  had  feasted  upon  him. 

ISng-crantf  a  Wvandot  chief^  appears  conspicuous  in  this  narrative,  and 
illustrates  a  valuable  trait  of  character  in  Indian  life.  When  Mr.  Dudum- 
met  and  Johnston  had  arrived  at  Lower  Sandusky,  in  theur  way  to  Detroit, 
ttte  town  was  filled  with  alarm,  and  tliey  soon  learned  the  occasion  to  be 
from  the  arrival  of  some  Cherokees  in  the  neighborhood,  with  a  female  cap- 
tive. The  traders  in  the  place  immediately  went  to  their  camp,  where  they 
found  Peggy  Fleming,  who  some  time  before  had  been  seporatea  firom  Johnston 
and  the  otner  captives.  Among  those  who  went  to  see  her,  was  a  white 
man  by  the  name  of  fVhiiakar^  who,  bavins  been,  carried  into  captivity  iu  his 
youth,  had  grown  up  in  all  the  Indian  htibits,  and  being  a  man  of  consider 
able  physical  powers  and  enterprise,  had  become  a  chief  among  the  Wyandots.! 
He  had  been  upon  the  frontiers  with  the  Indians  upon  trading  expeditions, 
and  had  lodged  at  times  in  Pittsburg  in  the  tavern  or  Miss  Flemings  father. 
She  immediately  knew  him,  and  besought  him,  in  the  most  affecting  maimer, 
to  deliver  her  firom  bondage.  He  went  immediately  to  King-crane^  and  told 
him  that  the  woman  with  the  Cherokees  was  his  sister,  {  and  begged  him  to 
use  means  for  her  relief.  King-crane  went  without  loss  of  time,  and  urged 
the  Cherokees  to  restore  her  to  her  brother.  They  were  enraged  at  the 
request,  and  there  was  danger  of  their  murdering  her  lest  she  should  be 
taken  from  them.  He  next  tried  to  purchase  her;  but  his  benevolent  offers 
were  indignantly  refused,  and  their  mge  was  still  increased.  Resolved  to 
rescue  her  out  of  their  hands,  King-crasu  repaired  to  their  camp  early  the 
nexv  ^oriiinff,  accompanied  with  o  or  10  young  warriors.  They  found  the 
Cherokees  asleep,  but  the  captive — ^it  is  shocking  to  humanity  to  relate — waf 
without  tlie  least  attire!  extended  and  lashed  to  the  stake! — ready  to  U 
burned ! — ^her  body  painted  all  over  with  black.  King-crune  silently  cut  the 
thongs  with  which  stie  was  bound,  then  awakened  the  murderer^  uid  threw 
down  upon  the  ground  the  price  of  a  captive  in  silver  broaches,  (whi<!h  are 
current  money  among  them,)  and  departed.  She  was  souo  after  sent  forward 
for  her  home,  disguised  in  the  attire  of  a  squaw.  The  Cherokees  pixiwlcd 
about  seeking  vengeance  upon  some  white  person  for  a  few  days,  and  then 
disappeared. 

The  reader  may  wish  to  know  what  became  of  Sk^es : — ^be  was  taken  to 
a  place  upon  the  Miami  River,  where  he  was  doomed  to  be  biumt,  but  made 
bis  escape  the  night  previous  to  the  day  on  which  he  was  to  have  suffered. 
After  enduring  the  most  painful  fatigues  and  hunger,  from  wandering  alone 
in  tlie  wilderness,  he  met  with  some  traders  who  conveyed  him  to  Detroit^ 
and  from  thence  home  to  Virginia. 

The  sequel  of  the  life  of  the  old  hard-hearted  Chxckatommo  is  as  follows 

■  '  ■■ ^   ... . 

*  Mr.  Johnttoftf  throughout  his  narrative,  drives  him  an  excellent  character.    He  was  alivs 
after  (he  war  of  18IS  beran,  and  was  one  of  the  followers  of  Teeumseh. 
i  Huron*  and  Wyandots  are  synonymous  terms  with  most  writers. 
I  If  ever  good  came  out  of  evil,  we  should  expect  it  in  a  case  like  this. 
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For  four  years  succeeding  the  events  above  related,  he  fbllovired  his  depreda- 
ting career,  and  was  concerned  in  opposing  the  war  parties  of  Aineiicans 
until  the  time  of  General  Waynt^a  famous  expedition.  As  that  veteran  was 
advancing  into  the  western  region,  Chickatommo  met  an  advance  party  of  his 
army  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  his  des()erate  warriors,  who  were  sent  forward 
as  the  Indian  forlorn  hope.  A  sharp  skinnish  followed,  and  Ckickatommo 
was  slain.  This  was  the  action  near  Fort  Defiance.  Kxrig-arane  was  also  in 
arms  to  oppose  General  Wamt;  but  in  the  last  war  against  England,  he 
fought  for  the  Americans,  and  is  supposed  to  have  died  three  or  four  years 
after  its  close.  He  was  one  of  the  signers  of  fFayn^a  famous  treaty  at  Fort 
Greenville,  and  several  others. 

We  now  pass  to  a  chief  by  far  more  prominent  in  Indian  histoty  than 
many  who  have  received  much  greater  notice  firom  historians.  This  was 
MISHIKINAKWA,  (a  name  by  no  means  settled  in  orthography,)  which,  inter- 
preted, is  said  to  mean  the  lA&U-turUt,  To  the  different  treaties  bearing  his 
name,  we  find  these  spellings:  Meshdcarimoghquoh^  Greenville,  3  Aug.  1795; 
Mtshekunnoghqttoh^  Fort  Wayne,  7  Jime,  1803 ;  Mcuhekanahquah,  V'mc^nnesL 
21  August,  1805;  Meshekenoghqua,  Fort  Wayne,  30  September,  1809;  and 
were  we  disposed  to  look  into  the  various  authors  who  have  used  the  name, 
we  might  nearly  finish  out  our  page  with  its  variations. 

Little-turtle  was  chief  of  me  Miamis,  and  tlie  scenes  of  his  wai'like 
achievements  were  upon  the  country  of  his  birth.  He  had,  in  conjunction 
with  the  tribas  of  that  region,  successfully  fought  the  armies  of  Hcurmer  and 
St.  Clair ;  and  in  the  fight  with  the  latter,  he  is  said  to  hnve  had  the  chief 
command ;  hence  a  detailed  account  of  that  affair  belongs  to  his  life. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Americans  inveighed  loudly  against  the  English 
of  Canada,  in  most  instances,  charging  them  with  all  the  guilt  of  the  enormi- 
ties committed  on  their  frontiers  by  the  Indians.  It  is  equally  well  known, 
at  this  day,  by  every  judicious  inquirer,  that  they  were  not  so  blamable  as 
the  Americans  reported,  nor  so  innocent  as  themselves  and  friends,  even 
long  after,  pretended.  That  the  British  government  encouraged  d.!pndutions 
upon  the  irontiers  in  times  of  peace,  should  not  too  easily  be  received  for 
truth ;  still,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  some  who  held  inferior  ofiSces 
under  it,  were  secret  abettors  of  barbarities.  In  the  attack  upon  General  ^ 
Claires  army,  now  about  to  be  related,  there  was  much  cause  of  suspicion 
against  the  Canadians,  as  it  was  known  that  many  of  them  even  exceeded 
in  that  bloody  affiiir  the  Indians  themselves.  Mr.  fVeldj  the  intelligpnt 
traveller,  says,*  **  A  great  many  young  Canadians,  and  in  particular  many  that 
were  bora  of  Indian  women,  fought  on  the  side  of  the  Indians  in  tliis  action; 
a  circumstance  which  confirmed  the  people  of  the  States  in  the  Ojjinion  they 
had  previously  formed,  that  the  Indians  were  encoura^d  and  abetted  in 
their  attacks  upon  them  by  the  British.  I  can  safely  afiirm,  however,  from 
having  conversed  with  many  of  these  young  men  who  fought  against  SL 
CUdr^  that  it  was  with  the  utmost  secrecy  they  left  their  homes  to  join  the 
[ndians,  fearful  lest  the  government  should  censure  their  conduct** 

The  western  Indians  were  only  imb.>ldened  by  the  battles  l>etween  them 
and  detachments  of  General  Harmet'a  army,  in  1790,  and,  und  r  such  a  lead- 
er as  MtshikififikuHi,  enicrtBAned  sanguine  hopes  of  bringing  the  Americiuis  to 
their  own  terms.  One  murder  followed  another,  in  rapid  succession,  attend- 
ed by  all  the  horrors  peculiar  to  their  warfare,  which  caused  President 
Washington  to  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  recommending  Congress  to 
adopt  prompt  and  efficient  measures  for  checking  those  calamities ;  and  2000 
men  were  immediately  raised  and  put  under  the  command  of  Gt  neral  iSS(. 
CUxir^  thon  governor  of  the  North-Western  Territory.  He  received  his  ap- 
pointment the  4th  of  March,  1791,  and  proceeded  to  Fort  Washington,  by 
way  of  Kentucky,  with  all  possible  despatch,  where  he  arriv(»d  15  May.f 
There  was  much  time  lost  in  getting  the  troops  imbodied  at  this  place ;  Gen- 
eral ButUr^  with  the  residue,  not  arriving  until  the  middle  of  September. 
There  were  various  circumstances  to  account  for  the  delayS,  which  it  is  un- 
necessary to  recount  here. 

•  Travels  in  Canada,  43&— 7, 8vo.  London,  (4  ed.)  1800.        f  Si,  Clair's  Narrtuive,  p.  i. 
48» 
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Colonel  Darkt  proceeded  immediately  on  his  airival,  which  was  -about  tin 
end  of  August,  and  built  Fort  Hamilton,  on  the  Miami,  in  the  couiiuy  of 
lAttU'ttuiU ;  and  soon  after  Fort  Jefferson  was  built,  foily  miles  farther  on- 
ward. These  two  forts  beins  left  manned,  about  the  end  of  October  the 
army  advanced,  being  about  SOOO  stronff,  militia  included,  whose  numbera 
were  not  inconsiderable,  as  will  appear  by  the  miserable  manner  in  wliich 
they  not  only  confused  themselves,  but  the  re^ar  soldiers  also. 

General  SL  Ckdr  had  advanced  but  about  six  miles  in  front  of  Fort  Jefier- 
•on,  when  60  of  his  militia,  from  pretended  disaffection,  conmienced  a  retreat; 
and  it  was  discovered  that  the  evil  had  spread  considerably  among  the  rest 
of  the  armv.  Being  ftarful  they  would  seize  upon  the  convoy  of  provisions, 
die  general  ordered  Colonel  HanUramk  to  pursue  them  with  his  regiment,  and 
force  them  to  return.  The  army  now  conusted  of  but  1400  effective  ineii, 
and  this  was  the  number  attacked  by  Litik-turiU  and  his  warriors,  15  miles 
from  the  Miami  villages. 

Colonel  BuUer  commanded  the  right  wing,  and  Colonel  Darkt  the  left. 
The  militia  wereposted  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  advance,  and  were  encamped 
in  two  lines.  They  bad  not  finished  securing  their  baggage,  when  they 
were  attacked  in  their  camp.  It  was  their  intention  to  have  marched  imme- 
diately to  the  destruction  of  the  Miami  villages.  Of  this  their  movements 
apprized  the  Indians,  who  acted  with  great  wisdom  and  firmness.  Tbey 
fell  upon  the  militia  before  sunrise,  4  November,  who  at  once  fled  into  the  main 
cannpf  in  the  most  disorderly  and  tumultuous  manner :  many  of  them,  hsTiog 
thrown  away  ^eir  guns,  were  pursued  and  slaughtered.  At  the  main  camp 
the  fight  was  sustamed  some  time,  by  the  great  exertions  of  the  officers,  but 
with  great  inequality ;  the  Indians  under  LutU-iurtU  amounting  to  about  1500 
warriors.  Colonels  Darke  and  BttUer,  and  Major  Clarke  made  several  suc- 
cessful charges,  which  enabled  them  to  save  some  of  their  numbers  by 
checking  the  enemy  while  flight  was  more  practicable. 

Of  the  Americans,  593  were  killed  and  missing,  beside  (Auiy-e^/U officers; 
and  242  soldiers  and  twenty-one  officers  were  wounded,  many  of  whom  died. 
Colonel  BuUer  was  among  the  slain.  The  account  of  his  m\  is  shocking. 
He  was  severely  wounded,  and  left  on  the  ground.  The  well-known  and 
infamous  Simon  Guiy  came  up  to  him,  and  observed  him  writhing  under 
severe  pain  fit)m  his  wounds.  Girly  knew  and  spoke  to  him.  Knowm^  tbat 
he  could  not  live,  the  colonel  begged  of  Gyrtg  to  put  an  end  to  his  misery. 
This  he  refused  to  do,  but  turned  to  an  Indian,  whom  he  told  that  the  officer 
was  the  commander  of  the  army ;  upon  which  he  drove  his  toinahawk  into 
his  head.  A  number  of  others  then  came  around,  and  after  taking  off  his 
scalp,  they  took  out  his  heart,  and  cut  it  into  as  many  pieces  as  there  were 
tribes  in  the  action,  and  divided  it  among  them.  All  manner  of  brutal  acts 
were  committed  on  the  bodies  of  the  slain.  It  need  not  be  mentioned  for  the 
information  of  the  observer  of  Indian  affiurs,  that  land  was  the  main  cause 
of  this  as  well  as  most  ol^er  wars  between  the  Indians  and  whites;  and 
hence  it  was  very  easy  to  account  for  the  Indians  filling  the  mouths  of  the 
slain  with  earth  after  this  batde.  It  was  actually  the  case,  as  reported  by 
those  who  shortly  after  visited  the  scene  of  action  and  buried  the  dead. 

General  SL  Ckar  was  called  to  an  account  for  the  disastrous  issue  of  this 
campaign,  and  was  honorably  acauitted.  He  published  a  narrative  in  vindi- 
cation of  his  conduct,  which,  at  this  day,  few  will  think  it  required.  What 
he  says  of  his  retreat  we  will  give  in  his  own  words.*  **  The  retreat  was,  you 
may  be  sure,  a  precipitate  one ;  it  was  in  fact  a  flight  The  camp  and  the 
artillei7  were  abandoned ;  but  that  was  unavoidable,  for  not  a  horse  was  left 
alive  to  have  drawn  it  of^  had  it  otherwise  been  practicable.  But  the  most 
disgraceful  part  of  the  business  is,  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  men  thr^ 
away  their  arms  and  accoutrements,  even  af&r  the  pursuit,  which  continued 
about  four  miles,  had  ceased.  I  found  the  road  strewed  with  them  for  many 
miles,  but  was  iftt  able  to  remedy  it ;  for,  having  had  all  my  horses  kined| 
and  being  mounted  upon  one  that  could  not  be  pricked  out  of  a  walk,  1 
could  not  get  fbrwai-d  myself,  and  the  orders  I  sent  forward,  either  to  halt 

*  Fmn,  OaxitU,  of  thai  year. 
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the  front,  or  prevent  the  men  from  parting  with  their  amu,  were  unattend- 
ed to." 

The  remnant  of  the  army  arrived  at  Fort  Jefieraon  the  same  day,  just 
before  sunset,  the  place  irom  which  they  fled  being  29  miles  distant  Gene- 
ral SL  CUdr  did  every  thing  that  a  brave  general  could  do.  He  exposed  him- 
self to  every  danger,  having,  during  the  action,  eight  bullets  shot  Uirough  his 
clothes.  In  no  attack  related  in  our  records,  did  Uie  Indians  discover  greater 
bravery  and  determination.  Afler  giving  the  first  fire,  they  rushed  forward 
with  tomahawk  in  hand.  Their  loss  was  inconsiderable;  but  the  traders 
afterwards  learned  among  diem  that  LiUU-h/rHe  had  150  killed  and  manv 
wounded*  "They  rushed  on  the  artillery,  heedless  of  their  fire,  and  took 
two  pieces  in  an  instant  They  were  again  retaken  by  our  troops:  and 
whenever  the  army  charged  them,  they  were  seen  to  give  way,  and  advance 
again  as  soon  as  they  began  to  retreat,  doing  great  execution,  both  in  the 
retreat  and  advance.  They  are  veir  dextrous  in  covering  themselves  with 
trees ;  many  of  them  however  fell,  ooth  of  the  infantry  and  artillery.''  "  Six 
or  eight  pieces  of  artillery  fell  into  their  hands,  with  about  400  horses,  all  the 

|age,  ammunition,  and  provisions."  f 

Whether  the  battle-ground  of  General  SL  Clair  were  visited  by  the  whites 
previous  to  1793  I  do  not  learn ;  but  in  December  of  that  year  a  detachment 
of  General  ffayn^s  army  went  to  the  place,  and  the  account  given  of  its  ap- 
pearance is  most  truly  melancholy.  This  detachment  was  ordered  to  buud 
a  fort  there,  which  having  done,  it  was  called  Fort  Recovery.  Within  a  sjiace 
of  about  350  yards  were  found  500  skull  bones,  the  most  of  which  were 
gathered  up  and  buried.  For  about  five  nules  in  the  direction  of  tbe  retreat 
of  the  army  the  woods  was  strewed  with  skeletons  and  muskets.  'J  he  two 
brass  cannon,  which  composed  St.  Clair's  artillery,  one  a  thru,  and  the  other 
a  six-pounder,  were  found  in  a  creek  adjacent^ 

The  followinff  song  has  been  ofVen  reprinted,  and  although  not  the  best  of 
poetry,,  is  considered  a  valuable  relic  of  those  days.    It  is  headed  thus : — 

Sainclaiub's  DxrsAT. 

$  Twas  November  the  fourtb,  in  the  year  of  ntnety-onej 
We  bad  a  tore  engagemeot  near  to  Fort  Jefferson ; 
Sinelairt  was  our  commander,  which  mav  remembered  be. 
For  there  we  left  nhie  hundred  men  in  t'  West'n  TeFtory. 

At  Bunker's  Hill  and  Qoebeck,  where  many  a  hero  fell. 
Likewise  at  Lon?  island,  (it  is  I  the  truth  can  tell^) 
But  such  a  dreadrul  carnage  may  i  never  see  a«;am 
As  hap'ned  near  Si.  Mary  s,  upon  the  river  plam. 

Our  army  was  attacked  just  as  the  day  did  dawn, 
And  soon  were  overpowered  and  driven  from  the  lawn. 
They  killed  Major  Ouldhcany  Levin  and  Brigg*  likewiM, 
And  horrid  ydis  of  sav'ges  resounded  thro'  the  sides. 

Major  Butler  IT  was  wounded  the  very  second  fire ; 
His  manly  bosom  swellM  with  rage  when  forc'd  to  retire } 
And  as  be  lay  in  ansuish,  nor  scarcely  could  he  see, 
Exelaim'd,  «^Ye  hounds  of  hell,  O !  revenged  I  wiU  be." 

We  had  not  been  long  broken  when  General  Butler  found 
Himself  so  badly  wounded,  was  foreed  to  quit  the  ground. 

•  Perm,  ChxetU,  of  that  year. 

t  Letter  from  Fort  Hamilton,  dated  six  Hnys  afler  the  battle. 

1  Massachusetts  Magasine  for  1794,  p.  191. 

^  When  I  began  to  copy  tliesc  Hues,  I  did  not  intend  to  change  a  word  in  them,  bat  iooa 
found  my  resolution  shaken ;  the  lines  were  of  such  unequal  lengths,  an4  the -rhyme  so  bad,  I 
could  not  endure  it,  and,  therefore,  when  the  syllables  were  too  many,  some  were  dropped, 
and  when  too  few,  some  were  added  ;  but  the  sense  is  in  no  wise  impaired.  The  copy  I  use, 
I  found  in  Baltiroora  in  1817.    They  were  printed  in  1815. 

I  That  is,  1791. 

IT  Rkhard  Butter  was  of  Nottingham,  in  New  Hampshire,  where  some  of  his  relatives  y«l 
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"  My  God !  **  tmjt  be,  "  what  shall  we  do :  we're  wounded  eveiy  nan ; 
Go  charge  them,  valtaat  beroet,  and  beat  laein  if  you  can/' 

He  leaned  his  back  aninst  a  tree,  and  there  resigned  his  breath,* 
And  like  a  valiant  soldier  sunk  in  the  arms  of  death  i 
When  blessed  angels  did  await,  his  spirit  to  convey  $ 
And  unto  the  celestial  fields  he  quickly  bent  his  way. 

We  charg'd  again  with  courage  firm,  but  soon  again  nve  ground, 
The  war-whoop  then  redouble,  as  did  the  foes  around. 
They  killed  Major  FtrgtuoH,  which  caused  his  men  to  cry, 
"  Our  only  safety  is  in  light ;  or  fighting  here  to  die." 

"  Stand  to  your  guns,"  says  valiant  Ford,  "  let's  <fie  upon 
Before  we  let  the  sav'ges  know  we  ever  harbored  fear." 
Our  cannon-balls  exhausted,  and  artiU'ry-nen  all  slain, 
Obliged  were  our  musketmen  the  en'my  to  i 


Yet  three  hours  t  more  we  fought  them,  and  then  were  fere'd  to  yidd, 
When  three  hundred  bloody  warriors  lay  stretch'd  upon  the  field. 
Says  Cok»nel  Gibwn  to  his  men,  "My  boys,  be  not  oismay'dj 
I'm  sure  that  true  Virginians  were  never  yet  afraid. 

"  Ten  thousand  deaths  I'd  rather  die,  than  they  should  gain  the  field  3" 
With  that  he  jrot  a  fatal  shot,  which  caused  him  to  yield! 
Says  Major  Clark,  **  My  heroes,  I  can  here  no  longer  stand, 
We'll  strive  to  form  in  order,  and  retreat  the  best  we  can." 

The  word,  Retreat,  being  past  around,  there  was  a  dismal  cry. 
Then  belter  skelter  through  the  woods,  like  wolves  and  sheep  they  fly. 
This  well-appointed  army,  who  but  a  day  before. 
Defied  and  braved  all  danger,  had  like  a  cloud  pass'd  o'er. 

Alas !  the  dying  and  wounded,  how  dreadful  was  the  thought, 
To  the  tomahawk  and  scalping-knife,  in  mis'ry  are  brought. 
Some  had  a  thigh  and  some  an  arm  broke  on  the  field  that  day. 
Who  writhed  in  torments  at  the  stake,  to  close  the  dire  afi^y. 

To  mention  our  brave  oflicers,  is  what  I  wish  to  do  3 
No  sons  of  Mars  e'er  fourht  more  brave,  or  with  more  courage  true. 
To  (Captain  Bradford  1  belonged,  in  his  artillery, 
^  He  fell  that  day  amongst  the  slain,  a  valiant  man  was  he. 

It  has  been  generally  Bald,  that  had  the  advice  of  LUOe-iuriie  been  takes 
at  the  disastrous  fight  afterwards  with  General  Wayne^  there  is  very  little 
doubt  but  he  had  met  as  ill  success  §  as  General  St.  Omr  ||  did  before  hiio. 
He  was  not  for  fighting  General  Wcynt  at  Presque-Isle,  and  inclined  rather 
to  peace  than  fighting  him  at  all.  In  a  councU  held  the  night  before  the 
battle,  he  argued  as  follows :  ">  Wt  hoot  beaten  tha  enemy  twice  under  $qiareU 
eommanden.  We  camuit  exped  ihe  tame  good  fortune  ahomp  to  Mend  us.  7^ 
Americaneare  now  led  by  a  chief  toho  never  sleeps :  the  m^ht  and  the  day  art 
alike  to  him.  And  dunnf  au  the  time  that  he  has  been  mardiing  ifen 
cur  villages^  notwithstanduur  the  watdiftdness  of  our  young  men,  wt  hm 
never  been  able  to  surprise  him,     TViink  tceU  of  tL    There  is  somMang  tofcu- 

Cmcy  U  wotdd  be  prudent  to  listen  to  his  oj^ers  of  peaoe,^  For  holding  this 
^age  he  was  reproached  by  another  chief  with  cowardice,  which  put  an 
end  to  all  further  discourse.  Nothine  wounds  the  feelings  of  a  warrior  like 
the  reproach  of  cowardice ;  but  LAmt-huUe  stifled  his  resentment,  did  bis 
duty  in  the  battle,  and  its  issue  proved  him  a  truer  prophet  than  his  accuser 


*  This  was  probably  a  report,  but  is  doubtless  meorreet. 

t  This  is  not  fact. 

%  It  would  have  been  agreeable  if  ourpocl  had  given  us  a  kind  of  catalogue  of  aU  such  ss 
were  killed  at  this  time,  o7  any  note.  Captain  Ntnoman  was  among  the  number.  EOk^f 
Workt,\Z5.  ^  r  ^ 

(  IMUe-turtU  told  Mr.  Volney  circumstances  which  gave  him  that  opinion.  See  his 
TretveU  in  America,  ed.  Load.  ISOi. 

I  General  Artfutr  8t.  Clair  was  of  Edinburgh,  Scotland.^  He  came  to  America  is  the 
fleet  which  broujg;ht  over  Admiral  BoKoxoen,  in  1755,  and  having  served  through  the  revoki- 
tionary  and  Indian  wars,  died  at  his  farm  near  Greeusbuigh,  Pa.  31  Aug.  1818.  Amer.  Mim, 
Jfi^.ii.  469,  (N.  Y.  1818.) 
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believed.*  His  residence  was  upon  Eel  River,  about  20  miles  from  Fort  WayQ& 
where  our  government  built  him  a  house,  and  furnished  him  with  means  of 
living,  much  to  the  envy  of  his  couutiymen.  Therefore  what  had  been  bestowed 
upon  M'm,to  induce  others  to  a  like  modeof  life  by  their  own  exertions,  proved 
not  only  prejudicial  to  the  cause,  but  engendered  hatred  against  him  in  the  minds 
of  all  the  Indians.  He  was  not  a  chief  by  birth,  but  was  raised  to  that 
standing  by  his  superior  talents.  This  was  the  cause  of  so  much  iealousy 
and  envy  at  this  time,  as  also  a  neglect  of  his  counsel  heretofore.  The  same 
author,!  from  whom  we  get  the  facts  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  paragraph, 
Bays,  ^^Mtshecwmaquoj  or  the  LiUU-ttarUey  was  the  son  of  a  Miami  chiel^  by  a 
Mobecan  woman.  As  the  Indian  maxim,  with  regard  to  descents,  is  precisely 
that  of  the  civil  law  in  relation  to  slaves,  that  the  condition  of  the  woman 
adheres  to  the  offspring,  he  was  not  a  chief  by  birth,"  Slc 

LUiU'turUe  was  alike  courageous  and  humane,  possessing  sreat  wisdom. 
'^And,"  says  my  author,  **there  have  been  few  individuals  among  aborigines  who 
have  done  so  much  to  abolish  the  rites  of  human  sacrifice.  The  grave  of 
this  noted  warrior  is  shown  to  visitors,  near  Fort  Wayne.  It  is  frequently 
visited  by  the  Indians  in  that  part  of  the  country,  by  whom  his  memory  is 
cherished  with  the  greatest  respect  and  veneration."! 

The  grave  of  his  great  opponent  was  also  in  the  same  region ;  but  his 
remains  were  not  lon^  since  removed  to  the  seat  of  his  family.  Ever  after 
his  successful  expedition,  the  Indians  called  him  the  B{f'wind;§  or  Tor» 
nado ;  some,  however,  on  particular  occasions,  called  him  Svluuhrgookj 
which  signified,  in  Delaware,  a  black-snake;  because,  they  said,  he  pos- 
sessed all  the  art  and  cunning  of  that  reptile. J|  We  hear  jret  of  another 
name,  which,  though  it  may  not  have  been  his  fault  that  acquired  it,  is  less 
complimentary  than  the  two  just  named.  It  is  well  known  that  the  British 
bestowed  a  great  many  more  presents  upon  the  Indians  than  the  Americans 
did ;  but  gome  of  the  latter  made  lar^  pretensions  about  what  tbev  would 
do.  General  IVaynty  the  Indians  said,  made  great  promises  to  them  of 
jpoods,  but  never  gpt  ready  to  fulfil  them,  (probably  from  bein^  disappointed 
himself  by  the  failure  of  his  government  in  not  forwardm^  what  was 
promised ; )  therefore  they  called  him  General  ffabomgyH  which  signified 
General  To-morrow.^^ 

When  the  philosopher  and  fiimous  traveller  Vdtuy  was  in  America,  in 
the  winter  of  1797,  LUUe4wile  came  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  then  was. 
Volnev  sought  immediate  acquaintance  with  the  celebrated  chief,  for  highly 
valuable  purposes,  which  in  some  measure  he  effected.  He  made  a  vocabu- 
lary of  his  language,  which  he  printed  in  the  appendix  to  his  Travels.  A 
copy  in  manuscript,  more  extensive  than  the  printed  one,  is  said  to  be  in  the 
library  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Pennsylvania. 

Having  become  convinced  that  all  resistance  to  the  whites  was  vain,  LtHU- 
turiU  brought  his  nation  to  consent  to  peace,  and  to  adopt  agricultural  pur- 
suits. And  it  was  with  the  view  of  soliciting  Congress,  and  the  benevolent 
society  of  Friends,  for  assistance  to  effect  this  latter  purpose,  that  he  now 
visited  Philadelphia.  While  here,  he  was  inoculated  for  the  small-pox,  and 
was  also  afflicted  with  the  gout  and  rheumatism. 

At  the  time  of  Mr.  Voln^a  interview  with  him  for  information,  he  took 
no  notice  of  the  conversation  while  the  interpreter  was  communicating  with 
Mr.  Volney,  for  he  did  not  understand  English,  but  walked  about,  plucking 
out  his  beard  and  eyebrows.  He  was  dressed  now  in  English  clothes.  His 
skin,  where  not  exposed,  Mr.  Volney  says,  was  as  white  as  his ;  and  on 
speaking  upon  the  subject,  lAHU-turUe  siud,  **  I  have  seen  Spaniards  in  liouis- 
iana,  and  found  no  difference  of  color  between  them  and  me.  And  why 
should  there  be  any  ?  In  them,  as  in  us,  it  is  the  work  of  the  Fcdher  ofeolorif 
the  Sitrij  that  bums  us.  You  white  people  compare  the  color  of  your  face 
with  that  of  your  bodies."    Mr.  Volney  explained  to  him  the  notion  of  many, 

m  •  '  ^ 

*  SchooleraJVt  Travelfl.         t  Jktw^on,  Memi.  Hcarwm,         X  Schoolcra/Vg  Traveli. 
(  Pa.  GazeUe.  |  Heckewelder^s  Narrative. 

'  FiiAtmit. 


^  Pa.  GazeUe.  |  h 

il  Or,  according  to  Mr.  W,  /.  SndUng,  it  dxmld  be  written  Wai 
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tbat  hit  race  was  descended  from  the  Tartars,  and  by  a  map  showed  him  tiia 
•apposed  communication  between  Asia  «nd  America.  To  this  LAttU4mU€ 
replied,  **  Whfthtndd  not  ihege  TVvtorv,  who  resemMeuSjkiattmtte from ^Omerkaf 
Are  ikart  amf  rtammi  to  iht  eofOraryf  Or  why  should  we  not  both  have  been 
bom  in  our  own  country  ?"  It  is  a  fact  that  the  Indians  give  themselves  a 
name  which  is  equivalent  to  our  word  indigene,  that  is,  one  sprung  from  the  mtSj 
or  natural  to  it* 

Baron  Lakanianyj  afier  describing  the  difierent  dances,  or  dances  for  difler- 


ent^occasions,  among  the  Indians  of  Canada,  adds  the  following  in  a  note : — 
et  danoes  i  . .        .   .^ 


^TouUs  cegdanKspeweniilreeompar^&lapyrTldqttedeABnarvejCiv  let  i 
vage»  ohnrvent^  en  damant  fPune  graviU  nngvUire,  lea  cadences  de  ceriaines 
dwnionSjquelesmilioesQrtcquesd^^chilie^apei&enih/^^  RtCetifas 

faaUdea^m>oirmlu9a!wage»le80fdapriBu 

des  sauoagesJ*  It  is,  perhaps,  from  such  passages  that  Lahontan  has  been 
branded  with  the  name  of  mfidel  ;|  but  truly  there  can  be  nothing  imJigioos 
in  such  deductions,  inasmuch  as  it  is  conceded  on  all  hands  that  the  geologi- 
ieal  formations  of  the  new  world  have  required  as  much  time  for  their  per- 
lection  as  those  of  the  old.  Mr.  Volneg  comes  within  the  same  pale,  when 
he  compares  the  Spartans  to  the  Five  Nations.  In  contrastinff  the  states  of 
Lacedsmon  with  modern  France,  he  says,  *^Mainienant  qwyai  tu  Us  sam- 
vages  iFAnbriqaey  je  persiste  depltu  en  plus  dans  ceUe  comparaisonj  H  je 
irouoe  que  le  premiere  Uvre  de  Tkueydi^  d  tout  ee  qu^U  dit  des  maevrs  its 
haoidhnaniens,  eofwienent  tellement  aux  dnq  nations,  que  fappeUerais  voloniien 
Us  Svartiates,  Us  hoquois  de  Pancien  monde/*^ 

Wnen  Mr.  Vohtaf  asked  lAttU-turUe  what  prevented  him  from  living 
among  the  whites,  and  if  he  were  not  more  comfortable  in  Philadelphia  than 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Wabash,  he  said,  *^  Taking  all  tkmgs  together,  you  have 
the  advantage  over  us;  hut  here  lam  deaf  and  dumb,  I  So  not  talk  your  lan- 
guage ;  I  can  neither  hear,  nor  make  nvfieff  heard  When  I  wedk  fAro^gA  the 
streSs,  Isee  entry ferson  in  his  than empUyed  about  something:  one  makes  jftoes, 
another  hats,  awrd  seUs  doth,  and  every  one  lives  by  his  labor,  I  say  to  myself, 
Which  qf  oil  these  things  can  you  do  ?  ^ot  one,  I  can  make  a  how  or  an 
arrow,  cat€hfish,  kiU  game,  and  go  to  war :  but  none  qf  these  is  of  any  use  here. 
To  Uam  what  is  done  here  would  require  a  long  timeT*  **'  Old  are  comes  on,* 
**  I  should  be  a  piece  qfJumHure  useUss  to  my  nation,  useless  to  we  whiles,  and 
useless  to  wysdfP    **  I  must  return  to  my  own  country,^ 

At  the  same  time,  (1797,)  among  other  eminent  personacps  to  whom  this  chief 
became  attached  in  Philadelphia,  was  the  renowned  Koskiudto,  This  old 
Polish  chief  was  so  well  pleased  with  LUtU-turUe,  that  when  the  latter  went 
to  take  hb  final  leave  of  bim,  the  old  *^  war-worn  soldier  "  and  patriot  pre- 
sented him  with  a  beautifbl  pair  of  pistols,  and  an  elegant  robe  made  of  sea- 
otter's  skin,  of  the  value  of  *< several"  hundred  dollars. 

lAttU-turiU  died  in  the  summer  of  1812,  at  his  residence,  but  a  short  time 
aiVer  the  declaration  of  war  against  Ensland  by  the  United  States.  His  (lor- 
trait,  by  Stewart,  graces  the  walls  of^the  war-office  of  our  nation.  The 
following  notice  appeared  in  the  public  prints  at  the  time  of  his  death : 
<<Fon  Wayne,  21  July,  1812.  On  the*  14  inst.  the  celebrated  Miami  chief, 
the  LUtU'twile,  died  at  this  place,  at  the  age  of  65  years. |l— Perhaps  there  is 
not  left  on  this  continent,  one  of  his  color  so  distioguished  in  council  and  in 
war.  His  disorder  was  the  gout  He  died  in  a  camp,  because  he  chose  to 
be  in  the  open  air.  He  met  death  with  great  firmness.  The  agent  for  In- 
dian afifturs  had  him  buried  with  the  honors  of  war,  and  other  marks  of  dis- 

*  See  VolnafM  Traveli,  vt  tupra,  f  JVemotret  de  V  Amerique,  ii.  109. 

i  No  one  presumes  to  pronounce  Father  Hiamepm  an  infidel,  and  be  denies,  (aiftef  living 
much  among  the  Indians,]  tbat  they  have  any  notion,  or  belief,  of  what  Christians  call  Deitt^. 
But  Mr.  Beverly  (Hist.  Virginia,  169.)  says,  "Baron  Lahontan^  on  the  other  hand,  makes 
them  have  such  refined  notions,  as  seem  almost  to  confute  his  own  belief  of  CbrbtiaBitT.'' 

J.  fKuvres  de  C.  F.  Volney,  t.  6. 1J9.  (Paris,  1826.) 

I  There  was  a  chief  of  the  same  name  among  the  Miamis  in  1818.  who  is  mentioned  in 
the  treaty  made  with  those  Indians  on  6  October,  at  St.  Marys.  The  passage  in  the  treaty 
is  as  follows:— To  Methenoqua  or  the  LUtie-turtitj  ode  section  of  land  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Wabash,  where  the  portage  path  strikes  the  same."    Indian  Treatiet,  314. 
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tinction  suited  to  his  character."  He  was,  generally,  is  his  time,  styled  the 
Messissago  chiej^*  and  a  geDtleman  who  saw  him  sood  after  St.  Ciair^s  de- 
feat, at  Montreal,  says  he  was  six  feet  high,  ^  about  45  years  of  age,  of  a 
yery  sour  and  morose  countenance,  and  apparendy  rery  crafty  and  subtle. ' 
His  dress  was  Indian  moccasins,  a  blue  petticoat  that  came  half  way  down 
his  thighs;  an  European  waistcoat  and  surtout;  his  head  was  bound  with 
an  Indian  cap  that  huns  half  way  down  his  back,  and  almost  entirely  filled 
with  plain  silrer  broacnes,  to  the  number  of  more  than  5200 ;  he  had  two 
ear-riugs  to  each  ear,  the  upper  part  of  each  was  formed  of  three  silver 
medals,  about  the  size  of  a  dollar;  the  lower  part  was  fonned  of  quarters 
of  dollars,  and  fell  more  than  12  inches  from  his  ears — one  from  each  ear 
over  his  breast,  the  other  over  his  back ;  he  had  three  very  large  nose  jewels 
of  silver,  that  were  curiously  painted.  The  account  he  gave  of  the  action 
[with  the  Americans,  4  Nov.]  was,  that  they  killed  1400  of  them,  with  the  loss 
of  nine  only  of  their  party,  one  of  whom  killed  himself  by  accidenL"  The 
person  who  gave  this  account  said  this  chief  was  in  Canada  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  all  the  Indian  force  he  could  to  go  out  again  in  the  spring  against  the 
whites. 

Mr.  DttWBon  relates  a  pleasant  anecdote  of  IAtiU4uriU^  which  happened 
while  he  was  sitting  for  his  portrait  in  Philadelphia.  A  native  of  the 
Emerald  Isle  was  sitting  for  his  at  the  same  time,  who  prided  himself  upon 
his  ability  at  joking.  lAXUtAwUt  veas  not  backward  in  the  same  business, 
.  and  they  passed  several  meetings  very  pleasandy.  One  morning,  IaJHU" 
iurtU  did  not  take  much  notice  of  his  friend,  and  seemed  rather  sedate, 
which  was  construed  by  the  Hibernian  into  an  acknowledgment  of  victory 
on  the  part  of  the  chief^  in  theu*  joking  game,  and  accordingly  began  to 
intimate  as  much.  When  LUUe-turUe  understood  him,  he  said  to  the  inter- 
preter, "  He  nMakea ;  /  uww  just  thinfdnr  of  proposing  to  this  tfum,  to  paint  us 
both  on  one  board,  and  there  I  would  stanaface  tofacewith  him,  and  Uackguard 
himto  all  etemUy/* 

Among  the  chieft  associated  in  command,  in  the  wars  of  which  we  have 
been  speakinff  with  the  famous  Miskikmaktcii,  was  another  of  nearly  equal 
note,  fomiliarly  called  Blue-Jadul  by  the  whites,  but  by  his  own  nation,  fFe- 
yapiersenwaw.  He  was  the  most  distinguished  chief  of  the  Shawanese,  and 
we  hear  of  him  at  Fort  Industry,  on  the  Miami  of  the  Lake,  as  late  as  1805. 
By  some  particular  arrangement,  the  chief  command  seems  to  have  devolved 
on  him  or  opposing  General  fVunfne.  He  was  more  bloodv  and  precipitate 
than  MishHanaknoa,  and  possessed  less  discrimination  and  judgment.  He 
was  among  the  last  of  the  chiefe  who  came  in  to  treat  with  General  Waiyne. 
The  Shawanese  held  out  as  Ions  as  they  could,  and  came  in  very  slowly. 
On  the  24  June,  a  boy,  who  had  been  a  captive  among  them,  (having  been 
lately  retaken,)  confidently  asserted  that  the  Shawanese  would  not  make  peace. 
But  one  month  after,  23  July,  Blue-Jadut  made  his  appearance,  and  it  was  duly 
noticed  by  a  gendeman  at  the  time,  who  kept  a  journal  of  important  matters 
at  Greenville.  He  then  adds, "  deputations  from  all  the  late  hosule  tribes 
north  of  the  Ohio  are,  consequently,  now  at  this  place.''t 

We  find  this  notice  of  Blue-jackei  in  August,  17!^  <*  By  a  gentleman  im- 
mediately firom  Montreal,. we  learn  that  about  four  weeks  since,  the  famous 
Indian  partisan,  known  by  the  name  of  Captain  Blue-Jacket,  was  at  Detroit, 
with  about  2000  men,  waiting  for  the  Americans  to  come  out  into  the  woods: 
it  is  believed  at  Montreal,  that  in  case  the  Americans  do  not  go  out,  they 
will  be  divided  into  small  parties  to  harass  our  fit>ntiers.''t  Tlie  tribes 
which  furnished  warriors  to  oppose  the  Americans  were  the  Wynndots, 
Miamis,  Pottowattomies,  Delawares,  Shawanese,  Chippeways,  Ottaways, 
and  a  few  Senecas.  Btue-Jaekd  was  the  du^ctor  and  leader  of  tliis  mighty 
band  of  warriors. 

In  the  treaty  of  29  September,  1817,  at  the  «  Foot  of  the  Rapids"  of  tho 
Miami  of  the  Lakes,  with  the  Wyandots,  Senecas,  Delawares,  Shawanese, 

•  Those  of  thi«  iribo  io  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Ontario,  are  of  a  much  darker  complexion  than 
Ihe  other  Indiaus  of  the  west.     Weld,  Travels  in  America.  451. 
t  S3ee  EUue*  Works,  141, 142.  t  Carey's  Muaeom,  xli.  1 13. 
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&C.  there  is  a  paragraph  which  it  ia  preaunied  has  reference  to  a  daughter 
of  this  chief  it  proposes  to  give  **  To  JVcmcy  Sttwarti  daughter  of  the  late 
Shawanee  chief  Blue-Jadtet,  one  section  of  land,  to  contain  six  hundred  sad 
40  acres,  on  the  Great  Miami  river  heiow  Lewistown,  to  include  her  present 
improTements,  three  quarters  of  the  said  section  to  be  on  the  S.  £.  side  of 
the  river,  and  one  quarter  on  the  N.  W.  side  thereof* 

From  the  time  General  SL  Clair  was  defeated,  in  1791,  murders  were  con- 
tinued upon  the  frontier,  and  all  attempts  on  the  part  of  government  to  efiect 
a  peace,  proved  of  no  avail ;  and  lastly  the  ambassadors  sent  to  them  were 
murdered,  and  that  too  while  the  army  was  progressing  towards  their 
country. 

AAer  building  Fort  Greonville,  upon  the  Miami,  six  miles  above  Fort  J^ 
foson,  General  Wa^nit  took  possession  of  the  ground  where  General  <SL 
CZotr  had  been  defeated,  and  there  erected  a  fort,  to  which  he  cave  the  name 
of  Recovery,  in  which  the  army  spent  the  winter  of  179S-4.  Many  censures 
were  passed  upon  the  general  for  his  slow  progress ;  but  he  knew  much 
better  what  he  was  doing  than  newspaper  writers  did  what  they  wen 
writing,  when  they  undertook  to  censure  him,  as  the  event  proved. 

It  was  the  8  August,  1794,  when  the  army  arrived  at  the  confluence  of  the 
rivers  Au  Glaize  and  Maumee,  where  they  built  Fort  Defiance.  \l  was  the 
ffeneral's  design  to  have  met  the  enemy  unprepared,  in  this  move ;  but  a 
teUow  deserted  his  camp,  and  notified  the  Indians.  He  now  tried  again  to 
bring  them  to  an  accommodation,  and  from  the  answers  which  he  received 
fiom  them,  it  was  some  time  revolved  in  his  mind,  whether  they  were  for 
peace  or  war ;  so  artful  was  the  manner  in  which  their  replies  were  fonned.f 
At  length,  being  fully  satisfied,  he  marched  down  the  Maumee,  and  arrired 
at  the  rapids,  lo  August,  two  davs  before  the  battle.  His  army  consisted  of 
upwards  of  3000  men,  2000  of  whom  were  regulars.  Fort  Deposit  was 
erected  at  this  place,  for  the  security  of  their  supplies.  They  now  set  out  to 
meet  the  enemv,  who  had  chosen  his  position  upon  the  bank  of  the  river, 
with  much  iudgmenL  They  had  a  breastwork  of  fallen  trees  in  finont,  aod 
the  high  rocky  shore  of  the  river  gave  them  much  security,  as  also  did  die 
thick  wood  of  Presque  Isle.  Their  force  was  divided,  and  disposed  at 
supporting  distances  for  about  two  miles.  When  the  Americans  had  arrived 
at  proper  distance,  a  body  was  sent  out  to  begin  the  attack,  **  with  ordeisto 
rouse  the  enemy  from  their  covert  with  the  bavonet ;  and  when  up,  to  deliver 
a  close  fire  upon  their  backs,  and  press  them  so  hard  as  not  to  eive  mem  time  to 
reload."  |  This  order  was  so  well  executed,  and  the  battle  at  the  point  of  attack 
so  short,  that  only  about  900  Americans  participated  in  it  But  they  punued 
the  Indians  with  great  slaughter  through  the  woods  to  Fort  Maumee,  where 
the  carnage  ended.  The  mdians  were  so  unexpectedly  driven  trom  their 
strong  hold,  that  their  numbers  only  increased  their  distress  and  confusioo; 
and  the  cavalry  made  horrible  havoc  among  them  with  their  long  sabree. 
Of  the  Americans,  there  were  killed  and  wounded  about  J  30.  The  loss  of 
the  Indians  could  not  be  ascertained,  but  must  have  been  very  severe.  The 
American  loss  was  chiefly  at  the  commencement  of  the  action,  as  they 
advanced  upon  the  mouths  of  the  Indians'  rifles,  i^ho  could  not  be  seen  uaoi 
they  had  discharged  upon  them.  They  maintained  their  coverts  but  a  short 
time,  being  forced  in  every  direction  by  the  bayonet  But  until  that  was 
efiected,  the  Americans  iell  fast,  and  we  only  wonder  that  men  could  be 
found  thus  to  advance  in  the  face  of  certain  death. 

This  horrid  catastrophe  in  our  Indian  annals  is  chargeable  to  certain  white 
men,  or  at  least  mainly  so ;  for  some  days  before  the  battle,  General  Wtaput 
sent  a  flag  of  truce  to  them,  and  desired  them  to  come  and  treat  with  hiin< 
The  letter  which  he  sent  was  taken  to  Colonel  JIf  JTee,  who,  it  appears,  was 
their  ill-adviser,  and  he,  by  putting  a  false  construction  upon  it,  incr^sed  the 
rage  of  the  Indians:  he  then  informed  them  that  tliey  must  forthwith  fight 
the  American  army.  Some  of  the  chiefi,  learning  the  truth  of  the  letter,  were 
for  peace ;  but  it  was  too  late.  LiUU-twile  was  luown  to  have  been  in  ftfor 
of  making  peace,  and  seemed  well  aware  of  the  abilities  of  the  American 

*  Indian  TreaUes,  90.         t  ManhaWt  Waahington,  v.  481.  ed.  4to.        %  Sehoekrti/t. 
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general;  but  such  waa  the  influence  of  traders  among  them,  that  no  argu« 
meuts  could  prevail.  Thus,  instances  without  number  might  be  adduc^sd, 
where  these  people  have  been  destroyed  by  placing  confldence  in  deceiving 
white  men. 

The  night  before  the  battle,  the  chieft  assembled  in  council,  and  some  pro- 
posed att^ckiuff  the  army  m  its  encampment,  but  the  proposal  was  objected 
to  by  others;  nnally  the  proposition  of  fishting  at  Presque  Isle  prevailed. 

In  this  battle  all  the  chi^  of  the  Wyandots  were  killed,  being  nine  in 
number.  Some  of  the  oatieofl  escaped  the  alaughAr  by  not  coming  up  until 
after  the  defeat  This  severe  blow  satisfied  the  western  Indians  ot  the  follj 
of  longer  contending  against  the  Americans ;  they  therefiftre  were  glad  to  ^i 
what  terms  they  could  from  them.  The  chie&  oi  twelve  tribes  met  commis- 
sioners at  Fort  Greenville,  3  August,  1795,  and,  as  a  price  of  their  peace, 
gave  up  an  extensive  tract  of  oeuntry  south  of  the  lakes,  and  west  of  the  Ohio ; 
and  such  other  tracts  as  comprehended  all  the  military  posts  in  the  western 
region.  The  government  showed  some  tiberality  to  these  tribes,  on  their  re- 
linquishing to  it  what  they  could  not  withhold,  and  as  a  gratuity  gave  them 
20,000  dollars  in  good^  and  agreed  to  pay  them  9000  dollars  a  year  forever ; 
to  be  divided  among  those  tribes  in  proportion  to  their  zwmbers.* 


CHAPTER  V. 

Lift  of  Thatahdaitsca,  mUsd  hy  ths  wkiUs,  Brant — flif  edmcaiUm^VinU  Etu^ 
land — Commissioiud  there— H*t  sister  a  eoimpamon  to  Sir  Wm.  Johnaom — His 
letter  to  the  Oneidas— Affair  toith  Herkimer  at  UnadiUa-^CuU  of  Herkimer  and 
200  msn  at  Oriskana — Anecdote  of  Herkimer — Bums  Springfield— Horrid  t{fair 
^f  Wyoming — Incidents — Destroys  Cherry  Valley — Baroaritus  of  the  tories — Sul' 
atan  s  depredations  anumg  the  Five  Nations — Brant  drfeated  by  the  Americans  at 
Ifewtown — Destruction  of  Minisinkj  and  slaughter  of  100  people — Destruction  of 
Harper Md~^Brant*s  letter  to  MCausland — Marriage  of  his  iaughter — Her  kns' 
hand  kiued — Brant  heeomes  the  friend  of  veacs^VisUs  Pkiladelphui — His  marriage 
-^Lands  granted  him  hy  the  kin^ — His  ieath — His  son  John—TVaits  of  ekaraeter 
'^One  of  his  sons  killed  by  Aim,  m  an  attempt  to  kill  kisfathu^^eeount  of  Bread*  s 
mrrinal  in  England — Some  aceount  of  his  ehUdren, 

Colonel  Joseph  Brant  was  an  Onondaga  of  the  Mohawk  tribe,  whose  In- 
dian name  was  ThauendaneeOij  or  TayadanagcL^  signifying  a  brafd,§  But  as  he 
was  seldom  called  oy  that  name  after  he  became  known  to  the  whites,  it  was 
generally  forgotten.  He  received  a  very  ^d  English  education  at  **  Moor's 
charity  school,"  at  Lebanon,  in  Connecticut,  where  he  was  placed  by  Sir 
William  Johnson,  in  July,  176L    His  age,  at  this  time,  we  have  not  learned. 

The  story  that  be  was  but  half  Indian,  the  son  of  a  German,  has  been 
widely  spread,  but  is  denied  by  his  son,  and  now  -believed  to  he  a  falsehood, 
wnorantly  circulated.  This  error  might  have  arisen  either  from  the  known 
net  of  his  being  of  rather  a  lighter  complexion  than  hiacountiymen  in  general, 
or  from  his  having  married  a  woman  who  was  a  half^xeed.) 

Brant  went  to  England  in  1775,  in  the  beginning  of  the  great  revolutionary 
rupture,  where  he  was  received  with  attention,  and  doubtless  had  there  his 
mmd  prepared  for  the  part  he  acted  in  the  memorable  struggle  which  ensued. 

*  The  terms  of  this  treaty  were  Uie  same  as  were  offered  to  them  before  the  battle,  which 
ahould  be  mentioned,  as  aiddiD^  materially  to  our  good  feelings  towards  its  authors.  It  is 
generally  denominated  Wiayne't  treaty.    It  is  worthy  of  him. 

t  Carets  Museum,  v.  18.  X  Annals  Tryon  Coanty,  15. 

^  Generally  written  Brandt  by  those  who  are  unacunainted  with  the  meaning  of  his  In- 


I  It  has  been  mentioned  to  me  by  a  rentleman,  (the  editor  of  WAsniHOTOir's  WaiTiifas,) 
that  he  had  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  Brant  was  tne  son  of  Sir  Wifliam  Johnson.  I  am  not 
aatisfied  upon  the  subject,  and,  therefore,  note  the  opinion  of  one  which  claims  primary  con- 

"'"* — *• -"  — *** — • •-''  --**-  —  *-■-' —     *"' • *hor,  that  I  recoil*-'  ~^^ 

Wyoming,  121. 


sideration  on  all  subjects  connected  with  our  history.    The  only  author,  that  I  recollcsct,  who 
hat  circulated  a  printed  opinion  of  this  kind,  is  Chapman,    See  Hist, '** 
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He  bad  a  colonefB  oommiasion  in  the  English  army  upon  the  frontkn,  whkh 
oonsiated  of  such  of  the  Six  Nations  and  tones,  as  took  part  against  the  coan- 
try.  General  Sir  HHUam  Joknmm  was  agent  of  Indtan  affairs,  and  had  greatly 
ingratiated  himself  into  the  esteem  of  the  Six  Nationa  He  lived  at  the  place 
since  named  from  him,  upon  the  north  bank  of  the  Mohawk,  about  40  inUes 
from  Albany.  Here  he  had  an  elegant  seat,  and  would  often  entertain  seve- 
ral hundreds  of  his  red  friends,  and  share  all  in  conunon  with  them.  Thej 
80  much  respected  him,  that,  notwithstanding  they  had  the  full  liberty  of  bis 
house,  yet  they  would  tafte  nothing  that  did  not  belong  to  them.  The  better 
to  rivet  their  esteem,  he  would,  at  certain  seasons,  accommodate  himself  to 
their  mode  of  dress,  and,  being  a  widower,  took  as  a  kind  of  companion  a 
sister  of  Brant,  by  the  name  of  MoWnf,  He  had  received  honors  and  emolu- 
ments from  the  British  government,  and  the  Indians  received  also,  through 
his  agency,  every  thing  which,  in  their  opinion,  conduced  to  their  happiness. 
Hence  it  is  not  strance  that  they  should  hold  in  the  greatest  reverence  the 
name  of  their  <*  great  bther,"  the  king,  and  think  the  yew  rebels  who  opposed 
his  authority,  when  the  revolution  began,  most  ungratefully  wicked,  and  m- 
worthy  all  mercy.  Sir  WWam  died  in  1774,  about  a  year  before  the  battle 
of  Bunker's  HiU. 

The  ButUn^  John  and  WaUar,  whose  names  are  associated  with  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  horrid  barbarities  upon  Cherry-vallevand  Wyoming,  lived  at  Caugh- 
newaga,  four  miles  south-easterly  from  the  village  of  Johnston,  and  upon  the 
same  side  of  the  Mohawk. 

In  1775,  in  a  letter  to  the  Oneidas,  our  chief  subscribes  himself  <<  secretary 
to  Guy  Johnson.^  This  was  early  in  the  summer  of  that  year,  and  hence  he 
was  immediatelv  from  England.  Colonel  Gwf  Johnson  was  son-in-law  of 
Sir  PFUHanL  The  letter  was  found  in  an  Indian  path,  and  v^as  supposed  to 
have  been  lost  by  the  person  who  was  intrusted  with  it  It  was  in  the  Mo- 
hawk language,  the  translation  of  which  commences  thus :  **  WriUen  at  Gaj 
Johnson's,  Jncof^  1775.  Tlda  is  your  fetter,  you  great  ones  or  sachms.  Guy 
Johnson  say/t  he  will  he gladifyougd  this  iiUelli^ence, you  Oneidas^  howUs^ 
with  km  now,  and  he  is  now  more  eaiain  concerning  the  tntention  of  the  Botia^ 
people,  Guy  Johnson  is  in  great  fear  ofheing  taken  prisoner  by  the  Bostoman. 
We  Mohawks  are  obliged  to  watdi  him  constamty^  &c. 

Afier  this.  Brant  accompanied  Gvy  Johnson  when  he  fled  to  Canada.  The 
two  Butlers  were  also  in  tne  train.  Being  now  in  a  place  of  safety,  and  the 
means  in  their  hands,  plots  of  destruction  were  put  in  execution  in  rapid 
succession. 

Having  had  some  disagreement  with  Johnson,  Brant  came  again  to  the 
frontiers.  Some  of  the  peaceable  Mohawks  bad  been  confined,  to  prereni 
their  doing  mischief^  as  were  some  of  the  Massachusetts  Indians  in  PkUips 
war.  Brant  was  displeased  at  this,  for  he  said,  if  the  distant  Indians  should 
come  down,  they  would  destroy  them  indiscriminately  with  the  whites.  He 
was  accompanied  by  a  band  of  70  or  80  warriors,  who,  in  their  rambles. 
visited  Unadilla,  where  they  assembled  the  inhabitants,  and  told  them  that 
they  stood  in  need  of  provisions,  and  if  they  did  not  give  them  some,  they 
should  take  it  by  force ;  a  refusal,  therefore,  would  have  been  worse  than 
useless.  Brant  further  observed,  **  that  their  agreement  with  f/ke  king  was  strong. 
andihat  they  were  not  such  villains  as  to  break  weir  covenant  with  him,^  Genenil 
Herkimer  marched  up  to  Unadilla,  in  July,  with  380  men,  where  he  found 
Brant  with  130  of  his  warriors.  Here  he  had  an  interview  with  him,  in  which 
he  held  the  following  language : — **  That  the  Indians  were  in  concert  with  the 
king,  as  their  fathers  and  grandfathers  had  been.  That  the  hnffs  bdts  tstrt^t 
lodged  with  them,  and  Vuey  could  not  falsify  (heir  jdedge.  That  General  Herki- 
mer and  the  rest  had  joined  the  Boston  people  arainst  their  king.  That  Boston 
people  were  resoUde,but  the  king  would  humSe  them.  That  Mr,  Schuyler, or 
general,  or  what  you  please  to  caSldm,  was  very  smart  on  the  Indians  at  the  treahf 
at  (xerman  Flatls;  but  was  not,  at  the  same  time,  able  to  afford  ihem  the  smallest 
artide  of  dothing.  Hud  the  Indians  had  formerly  made  war  on  the  white  people 
all  united ;  and  now  thnf  wert  divided,  the  Indians  toere  not  Jrightened^  Colonel 
Cor,  who  accompanied  Hcrkim^,  said,  if  war  was  his  determination,  tJie 
matter  was  ended.    Brant  then  spoke  to  his  warriors,  and  they  shouted,  and 
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ran  to  their  place  of  encampment,  seized  their  arms,  fired  several  guns,  and, 
after  giving  the  war-whoop,  returned  in  warlike  array.  General  Herkimer 
then  told  jBrant  he  did  not  come  to  fight,  and  the  chief  motioned  for  his  men 
to  remain  quiet  Perhaps,  as  a  worthy  author  observed  upon  a  transaction 
in  PkUip^s  war,  it  is  better  to  omit  the  cause  of  the  conduct  of  Herkimer^ 
than  too  critically  to  inquire  into  it  His  men  vastly  outnumbered  the  Indians, 
and  his  authority  was  ample :  but  his  motives  were  no  doubt  pure,  and  his 
courage  must  not  now  be  called  in  question,  as  will  appear  Grom  what  is  to 
be  related.  To  put  the  most  ^vorable  construction  upon  his  neglecting  to 
break  down  the  power  of  Brant,  is  to  suppose  that  he  was  impressed  with 
the  belief  that  the  Indians  would  not  join  with  the  English  in  committing 
hostilities ;  if  this  were  the  case,  he  too  late  discovered  the  error  of  his 
judgment 

.^ler  the  general  had  said  that  hedidnot  come  tofigUy  Brant,  with  an  air  of 
importance,  said,  **  If  your  purpose  ia  war,  I  am  reaay  for  youJ*  A  tempest, 
which  came  up  suddenly,  separated  the  parties,  and  each  retired  peaceably. 
This  is  said  to  be  the  last  talk  held  by  any  of  the  Americans  with  the  Six 
Nations,  previous  to  hostilities,  except  with  the  Oneidas ;  all,  save  a  very 
few  of  whom  remained  neutral. 

Towards  the  autumn  of  this  year,  (1777,)  Brant  was  under  the  direction  of 
General  SL  Leger,  who  detached  him  with  a  considerable  body  of  warriors 
for  the  investment  of  Fort  Stanwix.  Colonel  Butler  was  commander-in-chief^ 
with  a  band  of  tories.  The  inhabitants  in  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk  deter- 
mined to  march  for  the  relief  of  Colonel  Gansenoort,  who  commanded  the 
fort,  which  they  did,  in  two  regiments,  with  General  Herkimer  at  theur  head. 
As  is  usual  with  militia,  they  marched  in  great  disorder,  and  when  the  gene* 
ral  ordered  scouting  parties  to  march,  as  security  against  surprise,  upon  the 
flanks  of  the  main  oody,  they  accused  him  with  cowardice,  which,  most 
unwarrantably,  had  more  influence  upon  his  mind,  than  the  safety  of  his 
army.  A  catastrophe  ensued,  which,  though  not  so  momentous  in  that  day, 
as  was  that  of  Lotkrop  in  1676,  nor  so  complete  a  victory  on  the  part  of  the 
Indians,  yet  it  was  a  severe  fight,  in  which  200  Americans  were  slain.*  The 
place  of  attack  was  selected  by  Brant  or  Butler,  and  was  a  ravine  of  a  broad 
Dottom,  nearly  impassable,  except  a  rough  track  covered  with  logs  of  from 
12  to  15  feet  in  length,  laid  transversely,!  which  extended  across  it  General 
Herkimer  arrived  at  this  place  about  two  hours  before  mid-da^,  August  6. 
He  might  reasonably  have  expected  an  ambush,  but  his  first  intimations  of 
the  vicinitv  of  an  enemy  were  the  terrifying  yells  of  the  Indians,  and  the 
still  more  lasting  impressions  of  their  rifles.  Tne  advanced  guard  were  all 
cut  off.  Such  as  survived  the  first  fire,  were  hewn  down  with  tlie  tomahawk. 
The  fatal  causeway  was  semicircular,  and  Brant  and  his  forces  occupied  the 
surrounding  heights.  These  are  the  principal  events  in  the  batde  of  Oriskana. 
A  surgeon,  Dr.  Moses  Youir^looe,  was  taken  prisoner  in  this  battle,  and  after 
his  return  firom  captivity,  1m  wrote  a  poem  upon  the  aflyr,  from  which  we 
extract  the  following: — 

"  The  time  and  place  of  our  unhappy  fij|;fat, 
To  you  at  large  were  needless  to  recite : 
When  in  the  wood  our  6erce  inhuman  foea, 
With  piercinir  yell  from  circHnff  ambush  rose, 
A  sudden  volley  rends  the  vaulted  sky ; 
Their  painted  i>odie8  hideous  to  the  eye, 
The^  rush  like  hellish  furies  on  our  bands. 
Their  slaughter  weapons  brandisb'd  in  their  hands." 

Running  down  from  every  direction,  they  prevented  the  two  re^menti 
from  forming  a  junction,  one  of  them  not  having  entered  the  causeway ; 
and  a  part  of  the  assailants  fell  upon  those  without,  and  the  remainder 
upon  those  within  it    The  former  tared  worse  than  the  latter,  for  in  such 

*  Their  whole  loss  was  about  400,  says  Marshall,  Life  Washington,  v.  261. 
t  All  who  have  travelled,  even  within  a  few  years,  in  this  part  of  the  stale  of  New  York, 
eannot  but  well  remember  the  **  Corduroy  "  roads.    Such  was  the  road  over  this  men-  .tible 
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cutm  a  iligiit  has  almoet  always  been  a  diamal  defeat  It  was  b«w  fh§ 
case.  The  other  regimen^  hemmed  in  as  they  were,  aaw,  in  m  BioaieDt, 
thaty 

To  fight,  or  not  to  figln,  was  deoth. 

They,  therelhre,  bade  to  back,  forming  a  front  in  every  directioD,  fbnght  like 
men inileqpair.    This, Dr.  Fotmgioae thns forcibiy  depicts ^— 

"  Now,  hand  to  hood,  (he  contoit  if  for  lifo, 
With  bay'BOt,  tonliawk,  iword,  aad  aealpiBg  kaiii: 
Now  more  femole  tbe  work  of  dootb  wo  plj. 
And  thick  at  hail  the  sbow'rinff  bulleu  fly  3 
Full  man^  a  hardy  warrior  sinks  supine ; 
Yells,  shrieks,  groans,  shoots  and  ihund'ring  ▼oDegri  join ; 
The  disnal  dia  the  ringing  forest  fills, 
The  ioaiidiflg  echo  loars  along  the  hUli.'' 

The  poet  thus  presentti  to  our  view  the  attacking  partios  »— 

''  Of  two  departments  were  the  assailing  foes  $ 
Wild  sayage  natives  lead  the  first  of  those } 
Their  almost  naked  frames,  of  yahoos  <^es, 
And  rings  of  black  and  red  sarroond  ihetr  eyei: 
Ob  one  side  they  present  a  shaven  head  3 
The  naked  half  of  the  vemilioB  red  -, 
In  spou  the  porty-eolorM  face  they  drew. 
Beyond  description  horrible  to  view; 
Tlieir  d>on  locks  in  braid,  with  paint  o'enpread  } 
The  silver'd  ears  depending  from  the  beofi; 
Their  gaudrr  my  descriptive  power  exceeds, 
In  plumes  of  feathers,  gfiu'ring  plates  and  beads." 

Be  thus  speaks  of  the  tories: — 

"  These  for  the  first  attack  their  force  onita^ 
And  most  sustain  the  fury  of  tbe  firht ;      * 
Their  role  of  warfare,  devastation  dire, 
Bv  nndistinguish'd  plunder,  death  and  fire ; 
Tney  torture  man  ud  beast,  with  barbarous  rage. 
Nor  tender  infant  spare,  nor  reverend  sage." 

And  BuOer  is  noticed  as  follows  ^— 

"  O'er  them  a  horrid  monster  bore  command, 
Mliose  inauspicious  birth  diserac'd  our  land} 
By  malice  urg'd  to  ev'ry  barb'rous  art  3 
Of  cruel  temper,  bat  of  coward  heart.*' 

Wi^  such  bravery  did  they  fight  in  this  fbrlom  condition,  that  the  In&iv 
began  to  give  way ;  and,  but  for  a  reinforcement  of  tories,  under  Major  ff^ 
mm,  they  woidd  hare  been  entirely  dispersed*  Tins  reinforcement  is  thus 
characterized  by  the  surgeon : — 

"The  seoond  was  a  renemdo  crew. 
Who  arm  and  dress  as  Uhristian  nations  do, 
Led  bv  a  chief  who  bore  the  first  command  ; 
A  bold  invader  of  his  native  land." 

The  sight  of  this  reinforcement  greatly  increased  the  rage  of  the  Ameri- 
cans. It  was  composed  of  the  very  men  who  had  left  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  and  were  held  in  abhorrence  for  their 
loyalty  to  the  king  The  fight  was  renewed  with  vigor,  and  the  reinforcement 
fought  also  with  bravery,  until  about  thirty  of  theur  nimiber  vrere  Jrilled. 

*  Dr.  Garden  says  the  tories  and  Indians  got  into  a  most  wretched  confusion,  and  iboglit 
one  another ;  and  tliat  the  latter,  at  last,  thought  it  was  a  plot  of  the  whites  on  both  sidss,  to 
get  them  into  that  situation,  that  they  might  cut  them  ofi*. 
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Major  ffaimm,  their  leader,  waa  wounded  and  taiken  priaoner,  but  left  upon 
the  battle-ground* 

In  the  mean  time,  General  Herkimer  had  got  forward  to  the  fbrtanezpresfi^ 
which  informed  Colonel  Gfon^eoooii  of  his  situation.  He  immediately  de- 
tached Colonel  Manmu  fFiUet  with  207  men,  who  succeeded  in  rescuing  the 
remnant  of  this  brave  band  from  destruction.  He  beat  the  enemv  £rom  the 
ground,  and  returned  to  the  fort  with  considerable  plunder.  Such  were  the 
events  of  the  battle  of  Oriskana. 

General  Herkimer  died  of  a  wound  which  he  received  in  this  fight  Near 
its  commencement,  he  was  severely  wounded  in  the  lev,  and  ius  horse  waa 
killed.  He  directed  his  saddle  to  be  placed  upon  a  litSe  knoll,  and  resdng 
himself  upon  it,  continued  to  issue  his  ordera  On  being  advised  to  remove 
to  a  place  of  greater  safety,  he  said,  **  No — / 1^  face  the  enemy ; "  and,  adds 
the  historian  of  Tryon  countv,  ^  Li  this  situation,  and  in  the  heat  of  the 
battle,  he  very  deliberately  took  from  his  pocket  ms  tinderboz,  and  lit  hit 
pme,  which  he  smoked  with  great  composure." 

The  Indians,  as  well  as  the  Americans,  suffered  dreadfldly  in  this  fight 
And  our  poet  writes, 

**  Such  wu  the  bloody  fight :  and  rach  the  foe : 
Our  smaller  force  relurn'd  them  blow  for  blow  j 
By  turns  successfulljr  their  force  defy'd, 
And  conquest  wav'ring  seem'd  from  tide  to  side." 

Brmfs  loss  being  about  100  men ;  we  are  Inclined  to  think  the  loss  of  tfaa 
Indians  exaggenSed  in  these  lines  :-^ 


"  Not  half  the  sava^  returned  from  fight ; 
They  to  Iheir  nauve  wilds  had  sped  their  i 


flight" 

The  Senecas  alone  lost  30,  and  the  tones  about  100.  The  regiment  which 
fled  suffered  severel  v,  but  would  have  suffered  stiU  more,  had  not  ^eir  pur- 
suers been  apprized  of  the  desperate  case  of  their  fellows  engaged  in  the 
ravine,  which  caused  them  to  abandon  the  pursuit  The  commanmng  officer. 
Colonel  CoXf  was  killed,  and  the  command  devolved  upon  lieutenant  Colonel 
CamtbeU  and  Maior  CZyife,  who  conducted  the  retreat 

The  scene  in  the  night  following  the  battle  is  thus  strikingly  presented  by 
Or*  IVutigfove,  the  eye-witness:-* 

''  Those  that  remain'd  a  lonr  encampment  made, 
And  rising  fires  illumin'd  all  the  shade : 
In  vengeance  for  their  nnm'rous  brothers  tlaia. 
For  iofture  sundry  prisoners  they  retain  j 
And  three  fell  monsters,  horrible  io  view, 
A  follow  prisoner  from  the  sentries  drew ; 
The  guaitls  before  received  their  chief's  command, 
To  not  withhold  Owm  the  slaught'ring  band } 
But  now  the  safierer's  fate  they  sympathize, 
And  for  him  supplicate  with  earnest  cries. 
I  saw  the  general*  slowly  passing  by, 
The  sergeant  on  his  knees,  with  tearfiu  eye, 
Implor'o  the  guards  might  wrest  him  from  their  hands, 
Since  now  the  troops  could  awe  their  lessen'd  bands. 
With  lifted  eaae  the  gen'nl  thus  replies, 
<  While  indignation  sparkles  from  his  eyes : ) 
'  Go  *  sirrah !  mind  your  orders  giv'n  before ! 
'  And  for  infernal  reoels  plead  no  more! ' 
For  help  the  wretched  victim  vainly  cries, 
MTith  sapplicatinr  voice  and  ardent  eves ; 
With  horror  chilrd,  I  turn  away  my  nee, 
While  ia^antly  they  bear  him  from  the  place. 
Dread  scene !— with  anguish  stung  I  inly  groan, 
To  think  the  next  hard  Tot  may  be  my  own." 

The  poet  next  describes  his  dream,  in  which  he  was  carried  to  the  battle- 
ground ;  and  then  thus  opens  the  morning  scene : — 

49  •  •  •*'*'^' 
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**  Whoa  tavRget,  for  horrid  sport  prepor'd, 
Demand  aaoiher  pris'oer  from  the  ^ard, 
We  saw  their  fearM  approach,  with  mortal  fri|;ht, 
Their  scalpin^-kiiives  laey  sbarpen'd  in  our  sight, 
Beside  the  guard  they  sat  them  on  the  ground, 
And  view'd,  with  piercing  eyes,  the  prisoners  round." 

''  At  length,  one  rising  seized  me  by  the  hand ; 
Bt  him  drawn  forth,  on  trembling  knees  I  stand  3 
I  bid  my  fellows  all  a  long  adieu, 
With  answering  grief,  my  wretched  case  they  new. 
The^  led  me  tKMuid  along  the  winding  flood, 
Far  m  the  gloomy  bosom  of  the  wood ; 
There,  (horrid  sight !)  a  pris'ner  roasted  lay, 
The  carving-knile  had  cut  bis  flesh  away/' 

After  enduring  every  thing  but  death  in  his  captivity,  Dr.  Fbui^iooe  retuned 
home  in  safety. 

In  1778,  a  fort  was  built  at  Cheny-valley,  where  families  forconaderabte 
extent  about  took  up  their  abode,  or  retired  occasionally  for  safety.  Brad 
intended  to  destroy  this,  and  came  Into  the  neighborhood  for  the  purpom. 
It  happened  that,  at  the  time  he  chose  to  make  Uie  discovery  of  the  strength 
of  the  garrison,  the  boys  were  assembled  in  a  training,  with  wooden  guns, 
fi>r  amusement:  not  having  a  clear  view  of  them  from  iLe  foliase  of  the  trees 
which  intervened.  Brant  thought  them  to  be  men.  It  was  his  design  to  ha?e 
made  the  attack  the  following  night ;  but  on  this  discovery,  he  gave  up  the 
dedgn.  He  still  remained  in  the  neighborhood ;  secreted  behind  a  large  rock 
near  the  main  road  to  the  Mohawk,  and  about  two  miles  north  of  the  fort  in 
the  valley.  Here  he  waited  to  intercept  some  unwary  passenger,  and  gain 
more  certain  intelligence.  Near  this  place  is  the  little  cascade  called  by  the 
natives,  TekaharauHu  The  inhaliitauts  of  the  valley  were  in  ezpectatioD  of  a 
company  of  soldiers  finom  the  Mohawk,  to  reinforce  them,  and  die  flame  daf 
Lieutenant  Wormwood  came  from  thence,  and  informed  them  that  Colooel 
Klock  would  arrive  the  next  day  with  the  party.  Near  night  he  set  out  to 
return,  accompanied  by  one  PtUr  Sitz,  the  nearer  of  some  despatches.  He 
was  a  young  ofBcer,  of  fine  personal  appearance,  and  was  to  return  the  next 
day  with  one  of  the  companies  of  solaiers.  He  had  been  out  of  si^ht  but  a 
few  minutes,  when,  as  he  passed  the  ambush  of  Brant,  his  wamors  fired 
upon  him,  and  he  fell  from  his  horse.  The  chief^  springing  from  his  hidipg- 
place,  toniahawked  him  with  his  own  bands,  fformwood  and  his  companioo 
were  ordered  to  stand,  but  not  obeyine,  occasioned  their  being  fired  upoa 
Bnmt  was  acquainted  with  Lieutenant  Wormwood  before  the  war,  and  aller- 
wards  expressed  sorrow  at  his  fate,  pretending  that  he  took  him  to  be  a  con- 
tinental officer.  His  horse  immediately  running  back  to  the  fort,  with  blood 
upon  the  saddle,  gave  some  indication  of  what  had  happened.  His  compan- 
ion, SUz,  was  taken  prisoner. 

In  June,  the  same  summer,  Brant  came  upon  Springfield,  which  he  burned, 
and  carried  off  a  number  of  prisoners.  The  women  and  children  were  not 
maltreated,  but  were  left  in  one  house  unmolested.  About  this  time,  gnat 
pains  were  taken  to  seize  the  wary  chief,  bttt  there  was  no  Captain  Chm 
or,  iwlike  PkUip  of  Pokanoket,  BroTit  had  the  remote  nations  to  fly  to  without 
fear  of  being  killed  by  them.  Captain  M*Ktan  hunted  him  for  some  time, 
and,  not  being  able  to  fiind  him,  wrote  an  insulting  letter  for  him,  and  left  it 
in  an  Indian  path.  Among  other  thing&  he  challenged  him  to  single  combat, 
or  to  meet  him  with  an  equal  number  oilmen ;  and  ''that  if  he  would  come  to 
Cherry-valley,  and  have  a  fair  fight,  they  would  change  him  fix>m  a  Braid 
into  a  Goos.  This  letter,  it  is  supposed.  Brant  receiv^l,  from  an  intimation 
contained  in  one  which  he  wrote  about  the  same  dme  to  a  tor^.  To  this  man 
(Pardftr  Carr,  of  Edmeston)  he  writes  from  Tunadilla  [Unadilla]  under  date 
9  July,  1778,— *<  Sir :  I  understand  by  the  Indians  that  was  at  your  house  lad 
tredt,  that  one  Smith  lives  near  wUhvou,  has  littU  more  com  to  spare,  I  should  he 
much  oldiged  to  you,  if  you  would  oe  so  kind  as  to  try  to  get  as  much  cam  at 
Smith  con  spared ;  he  has  sent  mejhe  skipples  alreatbf,  of  which  lam  much  oblig' 
id  to  Aim,  cmd  wUl  see  him  paid,  and  would  be  very  mid  if  you  could  spare  om 
or  two  yoyr  men  to  join  us,  espedaUy  EiiaK    I  woukt  be  giid  to  su  hm,  (Oid  I 
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tnth  you  amid  sent  me  cu  many  guns  you  have,  as  I  know  you  have  no  use  for 
ihevn,  if  you  any ;  as  I  mean  now  iojgni  the  cruel  rrhds  as  weU  as  I  can ;  what- 
ever you  wiU  able  to  senfd  me,  yim  mtt^  senJPd  by  the  hearer,  I  am  your  sincere 
friend  and  humbU  set^L  Joseph  Brant.  P.  S,  I  heard  that  Cherry-valley 
oeopU  is  very  bold,  and  intended  to  make  nothing  qfus ;  they  called  us  wild  geese^ 
W I  know  the  contrary,^  This  we  suppose  to  be  a  fair  specimen  of  the  com- 
position of  the  chief  who  afterwards  translated  the  Gospel  according  to  John 
into  the  Mohawk  language,  also  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer ;  copies  of  which 
are  in  the  Ubrary  of  Harvard  college.* 

The  next  event  of  importance  in  which  Brant  was  engaged,  was  the  destruc- 
tion of  Wyoming,!  one  of  die  most  heart-rending  records  in  the  annals  of  the 
revolutionary  war.  In  that  horrid  affair,  about  300  settlers  were  killed  ot 
carried  into  captivity ;  firom  the  greater  part  of  whom  no  inteUigence  was  evei 
obtained. 

It  was  known  earl^  in  the  spring  of  1778^  that  a  large  force  was  collecting 
at  Niagara  for  the  object  of  laying  waste  the  firontiers  of  Pennsylvania,  Vu*- 
giniaand  New  York,  and  even  as  early  as  Februarv,  General  Schuyler  wrote 
to  congress  to  inform  them  that  such  was  his  belief.  In  March  he  wrote 
again  to  congressi  saying,  ^A  number  of  Mohawks,  and  many  of  the  Ononda- 
goes,  Cayu^as,  and  Senecas,  will  commence  hostilities  against  us  as  soon  as 
they  can ;  it  would  be  prudent,  therefore,  early  to  take  measures  to  carry  the 
war  into  their  country ;  it  would  require  no  peaxer  body  of  troops  to  destroy 
their  towns  than  to  protect  the  frontier  inhabitants."  |  But  congress  had  more 
than  their  hands  full  in  other  directions,  and  nothing  was  done.  In  tlie  be- 
ginning of  July,  the  tory  and  Indian  force,  amounting  together  to  about  1600 
men,  were  discovered  in  possession  of  Fort  Wintermoot,§  a  short  distance  from 
the  village  of  Wyoming.  Here  was  also  a  foit,  at  which  were  collected  near 
400  men  for  the  defence  of  the  country,  who  were  under  the  immediate  com- 
mand of  Colonel  Zebulon  Butler,^  On  the  3  July,  a  council  of  war  was  held 
npon  the  propriety  of  marching  out  and  attacking  the  tory  and  Indian  army, 
and  it  was  finally  agreed  that  the  enemy  should  be  soaght.  Accordingly  the 
Americans  marched  out  upon  this  expedition  the  same  day.  Having  sent 
forward  spies,  they  had  not  proceeded  far,  when  they  were  discovered  by  two 
Indians,  who  were,  doubtless,  upon  the  same  business.  The  scouts  fired  each 
upon  the  other,  and  then  hastened  to  their  respective  head-quarters.  Both 
parties  were  immediately  in  motion,  and  joined  battle  near  a  thick  swamp. 
The  Indians  and  torics,  being  the  more  numerons,  outflanked  the  Americans, 
and  Brant,  at  the  head  of  his  furious  warriors,  issuing  from  the  swamp,  turned 
their  lefl  flank,  and  creating  thereby  a  confusion,  which  greatly  favored  his 
kind  of  warfare,  and  enabled  him  to  make  dreadful  havoc  among  them. 

The  Americans  were  in  two  lines,  and  it  was  the  line  commanded  by  Col- 
onel Dennison  that  Brani  successfullv  encountered.  Butler,  at  the  same  time, 
was  gaining  some  advantage  over  the  other  line,  under  his  cousin  ZebiJon, 
which,  added  to  the  raging  disaster  in  the  left,  became  immediately  a  flight. 
Colonel  Dennison^s  order  to  fall  back,  by  which  he  designed  to  make  an  ad- 
vantageous evolution,  was  distorted,  by  the  terrified  troops,  into  an  order  for 
flight ;  and  all  was  in  a  few  moments  lost.  And  from  Judge  Marshall  we  add 
as  follows: — "The  troops  fled  towards  the  river,  which  they  endeavored  to 
pass,  in  order  to  enter  Fort  Wilke^arre,  [in  the  village  of  that  name  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Susquehannah.]    The  enemy  pursued  '  with  the  fury  of 

*  It  would  seem  from  Mr.  Weld,  (Travels  in  America,  485,)  that  he  translated  those 
works  before  the  war ;  but  I  hare  heard  it  said  that  they  were  the  production  of  the 
ehief  John  Norton ;  my  authority,  however,  I  do  not  remember. 

t  This  name  is  said  to  signify  ajield  of  blood,  from  a  great  battle  fought  there  by  the 
Indians  before  its  settlement  by  the  whites.  This  derivation,  however,  is  not  according 
to  HeekeweldeTf  but  I  must  refer  the  curious  philologist  to  Chapman's  Hist.  Wyoming^ 
p.  10,  or  to  his  authority,  since  printed  in  the  Trans.  Amer,  Pnilos,  Soc, 


t  Gordon^ 9  Americ-an  Revolution,  iii.  184. 


J  This  was  garrisoned  by  a  company  of  men,  who  had  been  suspected  of  toryism,  and 
it  now  appeared  that  they  had  not  only  given  up  the  fort,  but  jomed  the  hostile  party. 
Marshali's  Wtuhitiffton,  lii.  667. 

II  He  was  cousin  to  John  Butler,  the  leader  of  the  tories.  Marshall,  ibid.  556,  and  iv. 
Appendix,  13. 
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derils ;'  and  of  the  400  who  had  inarched  oat  on  this  nnibrtunale  parley 
only  about  20  escaped,"  amoni^  whom  were  the  commanding  officera 

The  Ibrt  at  Wyoming  waa  now  closely  besieged,  and  seemg  no  chance  of 
escape,  Colonel  BuUer  proposed  a  parley  with  hisyHeniiand  namesake,  which 
was  assented  to.  The  place  of  meeting  was  appointed  at  some  distance  from 
the  fort,  and  the  Americans  marched  out  in  considerable  force,  to  prerent 
treachery,  to  the  place  appoiDted ;  but  when  they  arrived  there,  they  found 
nobody  with  whom  to  parley.  The  commander  of  the  tones  has  been  brand- 
ed with  gross  infamy,  for  this  piece  of  treachery  with  his  kinsman ;  for  he 
feigned. fear  from  his  approach,  and  had  retired  as  they  advanced,  displaying 
meanwhile  the  flag  of  truce.  The  unwary  Americans  were,  by  this  treacher- 
ous stratagem,  ledlnto  an  ambush  in  nearly  the  same  maimer  as  were  Hutdk- 
ifuon  and  IVhuUr,  at  Wickabaug  Pond,  in  Philif^s  war.  They  were,  in  a 
moment,  nearly  surrounded  by  BranVa  warriors,  and  the  work  of  death  raged 
in  all  its  fury.*  The  tories  **  were  not  a  whit  behind  the  very  chiefest "  of  tii^m 
in  this  bloody  day.  A  remnant  only  regained  the  fort,  out  of  several  hundreds 
that  went  forth.  They  were  now  more  closely  besieged  than  before ;  and 
the  more  to  insult  the  vanquished,  a  demand  was  sent  in  to  them  to  surrender, 
**  accompanied  by  196  bloody  scalps,  taken  from  those  who  had  just  been 
slain."  When  the  best  terms  were  asked  of  the  benegetB,the  <*infiunou8 
BuUer^  replied  in  these  two  words,  *^ihe  haUkd^  This  was  the  only  tndk 
we  hear  of  his  uttering.  It  was  iht  hatckd,  indeed — a  few  only  fled  to  the 
surrounding  wilderness,  there  to  meet  a  more  lingering  death  by  ftmine. 
These  were  chiefly  women  and  children. 

Thus  passed  the  fourth  of  July,  1778,  in  the  before  flourishing  settlement 
of  Wvoming,  on  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Susquehannah.  Sarlow  knew 
well,  m  his  early  day,  who  was  forever  to  be  branded  with  inftmy  for  the  acta 
of  this  memorable  tragedy.    He  says, — 

"  His  savage  hordes  the  murderoas  Johnaon  leads. 
Files  through  the  woods  and  treads  the  tangled  weeds. 
Shuns  open  combat,  teachex  where  to  rai^ 
Skulk,  couch  the  ambush,  aim  the  hunter's  gun, 
Whirl  the  sly  tomahawk,  the  war-whoop  siog, 
Divide  the  spoils,  and  pack  the  scalps  tkey  biiag." 
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Having  now  got  full  possession  of  Wyoming,  and,  observes  Dr.  Thadver, 
''after  selecting  a  few  prisoners,  the  remainder  of  the  people,  including 
women  and  children,  were  enclosed  in  the  houses  and  barracks,  which  were 
immediately  set  on  fire,  and  the  whole  consumed  togetlier.  Another  fort  was 
near  at  hand,  in  which  were  70  continental  soldiers ;  on  surrenderiug  without 
conditions,  these  were,  to  a  man,  butchered  in  a  barbarous  manner ;  when 
the  remainder  of  the  men,  women  and  children  were  shut  up  in  the  houses, 
and  the  demons  of  hell  glutted  tlieir  vengeance  in  beholding  their  destruction 
in  one  general  conflagration."  The  houses  of  the  tories  were  spared.  As 
though  they  could  not  exercise  their  cruelty  enough  upon  human  beings^ 
they  fell  upon  the  beasts  in  the  field — shooting  some,  wounding  and  man- 
gling othens,  by  cutting  out  their  tongues,  &c.  and  leaving  them  alive.  Well 
does  Campbdl  make  his  Oneida  chief  to  say,  (who  comes  as  a  friend  to 
warn  the  settlement  of  the  approach  of  the  combined  army  of  tories  and 
Indians,) 

"  *  But  this  is  not  a  thne/— be  started  op, 

And  smote  his  breast  with  woe^enouneing  haad— • 

'  This  is  no  time  to  fill  thy  joyous  cup : 

The  mammoth  comes— 4)ie  foe-— (he  monster  Brandt, 

With  all  his  howling  desolating  band  $— 

These  eyes  have  seen  their  binde.  and  burning  piae, 

Awake  at  once  and  silence  half  your  land. 

Red'is  the  cup  they  drink  ;  but  not  with  wine: 
Awake  and  watch  to-night !  or  see  no  morning  shine. 

*  There  is  much  incongruity  in  relation  to  the  affairs  of  Wyoming.  Chanman  distinctly 
slates  that  BrafU  commanded  the  right  wing  of  the  army  under  BuUer,  when  be  was  met  by 
the  forces  that  marched  out  to  meet  them  3  but  it  has  lately  been  denied  that  BraM  was  evee 
at  Wyoming  during  these  affairs. 
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''*  Seornine  to  wield  the  hatchet  for  his  bribe, 

'Gainst  Brcatdl  himself  I  weal  to  batUe  forth : 

Accursed  Brandt!  heUflofallmu  tribe 

Nor  moHf  nor  child,  nor  tlitng  ofUving  birth  : 

No !  not  the  doj^,  that  watched  my  household  hearth. 

Escaped,  that  night  of  blood,  upon  our  plains ! 

All  perished !— laloiie  am  left  on  earth  1 

To  whom  nor  relative  nor  blood  remains, 
No !— not  a  kindred  drop  that  runs  in  human  veins ! ' " 

Gertrude  of  Wyomb^ 

The  tones,  as  whb  often  the  case,  were  attired  like  Indians,  and,  firbm  every 
account,  it  appears  that  they  exceeded  them  in  ferocity. 

Dr.  Thacher  fWw  ns  the  following  examples  of  horror,  which  were  of  no- 
toriety  at  the  ume,  and  ^  promulgated  frofii  authentic  sources.  One  of  the 
prisoners,  a  Captain  Badlodt,  was  committed  to  torture,  by  having  his  body 
stuck  full  of  splinters  of  pine  knots,  and  a  fire  of  dry  wood  made  round  him, 
when  his  two  companions,  Captains  Raruon  and  Dwrku^  were  thrown  into 
the  same  fire,  and  nekl  down  with  pitchforks,  till  consumed.  One  ParUtd 
Terryj  the  son  of  a  man  of  respectable  character,  having  joined  the  Indian 
party,  several  times  sent  his  father  word  that  he  hoped  to  wuh  his  hands  in  hi9 
Kearfs  blood,  The  monster,  with  his  own  hands,  murdered  his  father,  mother^ 
hrothars  and  sisiers,  stripped  off  their  scalps,  and  cut  off  his  Other's  head ! "  * 

It  was  upon  such  scenes  as  these^  that  the  mind  of  the  poet  just  cited  had 
dwelt,  which  caused  him  to  wield  the  ()eu  of  denimciation  with  such  effect 
upon  the  memory  of  BranL  That  Btdler  was  the  far  greater  savage,  none 
can  dispute,  and  Mr.  Campbell  has  long  since  acknowledged  his  too  great 
severity  upon  the  character  of  the  former.  We  should  explain  here,  that  a 
son  of  Colonel  Brani,  a  chi^f  Mohawk,  of  the  name  of  Jlhfomoa/tgks,  called 
by  the  English  John  Brant,  was  in  London  in  1822,  and  furnished  Mr.  Camp^ 
bell  with  documents,  which,  in  the  poet's  own  words,  **  changed  his  opinion 
of  his  father."  This  passage  was  contained  in  a  long  and  interesting  letter 
upon  the  subject,  to  Mxfonwtttghs,  which  appeared  at  that  time  in  the  news- 
papers. 

With  Wyoming  were  destroyed  Wilkesbarre  and  Kingston,  upon  the  other 
side  of  the'Susquehannah.  Though  Wyoming  is  genendly  understood  to  be 
the  place  destroyed,  it  should  be  remembered  that  in  the  valley  bearing  that 
narao,  there  were  three  other  towns,  which  were  all  destroyed,  as  well  as 
Wyoming.f  These  towns  were  settled  by  emigrants  from  Connecticut,  and 
when  destroyed  contained  more  than  1000  families,  and  had  furnisbe<i  the 
continental  army  with  more  than  1000  men,  who  were  generally  the  young 
and  active  part  of  the  popti]ation4  The  opposite  sides  which  the  inhabitants 
took  in  the  great  revolutionary  question,  created  the  most  violent  rancor  in 
the  bosoms  of  both  parties,  and  hence  the  barbarities  which  ensued. 

In  November  foUovnng,  Cherty-valley  met  with  a  fate  similar  to  Wyoming. 
At  this  time.  Brant  was  returning  to  winter-quarters,  when  he  was  met  by  a 
tory  captain,  and  persuaded  to  engage  in  one  expedition  more.  This  was 
Walter  ButUr,  son  of  John,  the  hero  of  Wyoming.  He  went  to  Canada  with 
Guy  Johnson,  in  1775,  as  has  been  mentioned ;  and  now  some  circumstnnces 
)i>rought  him  among  the  frontier  settlements  of  New  York.  What  his  object 
was,  we  are  not  informed ;  but  it  was,  doubtless,  that  of  a  spv.  However, 
he  was  taken  up  on  suspicion,  at  least,  and  confined  in  iail  at  Albany ;  falling 
sick,  he  was  removed  to  a  private  dwelling,  fh>m  whence  he  soon  found 
means  to  escape.  Joining  his  father  at  Niacara,  he  succeeded  in  detaching  a 
part  of  his  regiment  upon  an  bcursion.  Meeting  with  Brant,  as  was  just 
mentioned,  they  retiuned  to  the  frontier.    It  is  said  that  Brant  was  at  first 

*  Thaeher's  JoomtA. 

t  The  seitlAment  of  Wyoming  consisted  of  eight  townships,  each  five  miles  square.  Annual 
Reg.  for  1779,  page  9.  **  Each  containing  a  square  of  five  miles,"  is  the  language  of  the 
Re^ster ;  but  it  is  thought  unlikely  thai  these  towns  were  so  small.  Writers,  and  good 
writers  too.  often  commit  malhematical  errors  of  this  kind ;  not  dtstinguiohing  between  mile 
square,  ^wa  §auare  miles:  Thus,  the  diflference  between  five  square  miles,  aud  five  mih 
iquare,  t.  e.  5*— 5ea^  souare  miles,  the  mie  diflereace  between  the  two  quantities. 

XMarshaU,iu,6b5, 
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displeased  with  the  project,  understanding  that  Captain  ffiaUer  had  been  pot 
in  office  over  him  by  his  old  general,  WaUer^M  father,  but  stifled  hi«  rescut- 
menL    Their  whole  force  was  700  men,  500  of  whom  were  the  waniora  of 


Colonel  Ichabod  Mkn^  of  Massachusetts,  was  in  command  at  Cherry- 
Talley,  and  to  his  misguided  judgment  is  to  be  attributed  the  disaster  whicli 
ensued.  But,  like  ffaldron  of  Cochecho,  he  was  doomed  to  escape  the  dis- 
grace. He  was  early  apprized  of  the  march  of  Brani^  and  when  urged  to 
receive  the  inhabitants  into  the  fort,  observed  that  there  was  no  danger,  as 
he  would  keep  out  scouts  who  would  apprize  them  of  the  approach  of  an 
enemy  in  season  to  remove.  Scouts  were  accordingly  sent  out;  one  of 
which,  either  forgetting  the  business  they  were  upon,  or,  what  was  equallj 
reprehensible,  made  a  lar^  fire  and  lay  down  to  sleep.  BranVs  Whnion 
were  not  misled  by  so  luminous  a  beacon,  and  the  whole  were  made  prisoo- 
ers.  This  was  on  the  night  of  the  9  November,  1778.  The  prisoners  now 
in  the  hands  of  Brant  were  obliged  to  give  the  most  exact  intelligence  coo- 
ceming  the  garrison.  On  the  morning  of  the  IJ,  favored  bv  a  thick  and  bazr 
atmosphere,  they  approached  the  fort  Colonels  Aldm  and  Slacia  quartered 
at  the  house  of  a  Mr.  JVdU,  A  Mr.  HambU  was  fired  upon  as  he  was  conjing 
from  his  house  to  the  fort,  by  a  scout,  v^ich  cave  the  first  notice  of  the 
enemy.  He  escaped,  and  gave  the  alarm  to  Colonel  ^^Iden^  who,  strange  ss 
it  may  appear,  was  still  incredulous^  and  said  it  was  nothing  more  than  some 
;ling  Indians.    The  last  space  of  time  was  thus  lost ! — and,  in  less  than 


half  an  hour,  all  parts  of  the  place  were  mvested  at  once.  Such  of  the  sol- 
diers as  were  collected  beinf  immediately  all  killed  or  taken,  the  poor  inhab- 
itants fell  an  easy  prey.  Colonel  ^Idtn  was  amonff  the  first  victims.  Like 
Choparty  in  the  massacre  at  Natchez,  he  fled  from  his  house,  and  was  pur- 
sued by  an  Indian  with  his  hatchet,  at  whom  the  colonel  endeavored  sevRral 
times  to  discharge  his  pistol ;  but  it  missing  fire,  and  losinff  time  in  faciug 
about  for  tliis  purpose,  the  Indian  was  sufficientlv  near  to  mrow  his  toma- 
hawk with  deadly  effect  He  did  so.  Colonel  Mien  fell  upon  his  face,  and 
his  scalp  was  in  a  moment  borne  ofi^  in  triumph.  *^  A  tory  boasted  tliat  be 
killed  Mr.  ffelU  while  at  prayer."  His  daughter,  a  young  lady  of  great 
amiableness,  fled  from  the  house  to  a  pile  of  wood  for  shelter ;  but  an  In- 
dian pursued  her,  who,  coming  near,  composedly  wiped  his  long  kniie, 
aheaay  bloody,  upon  his  leffgins,  then  returnmg  it  to  his  belt,  seized  her  by 
the  arm,  and  with  a  blow  of  his  tomahawk  ended  her  existence.  She  could 
speak  some  Indian,  and  begged  her  murderer  to  spare  her  life,  and  a  toiy 
interceded,  who  stood  near,  urging  that  she  was  his  sister;  but  he  would 
hear  to  neither.  Other  transactions  in  this  afiiiir,  of  still  greater  horror,  ve 
must  pass  in  silence. 

Between  30  and  40  prisoners  were  carried  off;  but  the  fort,  containing 
about  200  soldiers,  was  not  taken,  although  several  trials  were  made  upon  it. 

Brant  was  the  only  person  engaged  in  this  tragedy  of  whom  we  hear  any 
acts  of  clemency ;  one  of  which  was  the  preservation  of  a  poor  woman  and 
her  children,  who,  but  for  him,  would  have  met  the  tomahawk.  He  inquired 
fi>r  Captain  JIf 'Aeon,  (who  wrote  him  the  letter  before  mentioned,)  saying  he 
had  now  come  to  accept  his  challenge.  Being  answered  that  **  Capt  M^Aetn 
would  not  turn  his  back  upon  an  enemy,"  he  replied,  **I  know  it  He  is  a 
brave  man,  and  I  would  have  given  more  to  have  taken  him  than  any  othei 
man  in  Cherry-valley;  but  I  would  not  have  hurt  a  hair  of  his  head." 

Brani  had  seen  and  heard  so  much  of  what  is  called  emUxed  unnfart^  that 
he  was  afraid  of  the  traduction  of  his  character,  and  always  said  that,  in  his 
councils,  he  had  tried  to  make  his  warriors  humane ;  and  to  his  honor  it  is 
said,  (but  in  proportion  as  his  character  is  raised,  that  of  the  white  man 
must  sink,)  that  where  he  had  the  chief  command,  few  barbarities  were 
committed. 

The  night  before  Bra$d  and  Butler  fell  upon  Chenj-valley,  some  of  the 
tories  who  had  friends  there,  requested  liberty  to  go  m  secretly  and  advise 
them  to  retire.  BuUer^  though  some  of  his  own  friends  were  among  the 
inhabitants,  refused,  saying,  **  that  there  were  so  many  femiUes  connected, 
that  the  one  would  inform  the  others,  and  all  would  escape.    He  thus  sacri- 
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fieed  his  friends,  for  the  sake  of  punishing  his  enemies.**  This,  whether 
reported  by  Brant  to  magnify  his  own  humanity,  by  a  contrast  with  the 
depravity  of  his  associate,  is  not  luiown,  but  it  may  have  been  the  fact 

but  this  midniffht  assassin  did  not  escape  his  retribution ;  he  was  kiDed 
by  an  Oneida  Incuan,  on  30  October,  1781,  under  the  following  circumstances : 
Colonel  fVUUt  having  been  ordered  with  about  400  men  to  make  an  expedi- 
tion into  the  counuy  of  the  Mohawk,  he  surprised  a  party  of  (iOO  tones, 
and  130  Indians  at  Johnston,  and  drove  them  into  the  woods,  and  severely 
distressed  them  by  cutting  off  their  retreat  to  their  boat&  About  this  time 
Colonel  H^et  was  joined  by  60  Oneida  Indians,  and  he  shortly  alter  came 
up  with  a  party  which  formed  the  rear  of  the  British  and  Indians,  and  killed 
and  took  prisoners  the  most  of  them.  WatUr  BuUar  was  among  the  van- 
quisiied,  and  lieinf  wounded  bv  one  of  WilUfs  Indians,  cried  for  quarter; 
upon  which  the  Indian  screamed  out  with  a  dreadful  voice, "  Sherry  Valiey,** 
at  the  same  time  cleaving  his  head  with  his  tomahawk !  * 

Whether  the  following  interesting  affair  belongs  to  Walier  or  John  BuUer^ 
or  whether  it  hai^lpened  at  Wyoming  or  at  Cherry-valley,  it  equally  afiects 
the  character  of  Brant.  It  is  said,  that  Butler,  on  entering  a  house,  ordered 
a  woman  and  child  to  be  killed,  whom  they  found  in  a  bed ;  but  Brant  said, 
**  What  f  kUl  a  tooman  and  child!  No !  that  ckUd  is  not  an  entmy  to  the  king^ 
nor  a  Jhend  to  the  congress.  Long  before  he  will  be  big  enough  to  do  any 
ndsehief,  the  dispute  tciUbe  settled/*\ 

The  depredauons  of  the  Indians  and  tories  at  Wyoming  and  other  places 
in  that  region,  caused  General  fFashington  to  order  General  Sullivan  with 
2500  men  into  the  Indian  country.  Considerable  delay  was  experienced, 
and  the  forces  were  not  concentrated  at  Wyoming  until  a  year  alter  it  was 
destroyed.  On  22  July,  a  company  of  Pennsylvania  militia  who  had  marched 
from  this  place  to  Lackawaxen  to  protect  the  settlers  there,  were  attacked 
by  140  Indians  and  40  or  50  of  them  were  killed  or  made  prisoners.  | 

It  was  said  that  this  summer,  (1779,)  160,000  bushels  of  their  com  was 
destroyed.  As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  SuUioan  was  advancing  into  the 
country.  Brant  and  Butler,  with  600  Indians,  and  Johnson,  with  200  tories, 
took  a  position  on  his  route,  to  cut  him  off  Sullivan  came  upon  them, 
August  29,  at  a  place  called  JSTewtoum,  on  Tioga  River,§  where  they  had  en- 
trenched themselves,  and  immediately  attacked  them.  The  battle  lasted 
about  two  hours,  when,  by  a  successful  movement  of  General  Poor,  at  the 
head  of  his  New  Hampshire  regiment,  Branfs  warriors  were  thrown  into 
confusion,  and  the  whole  were  put  to  flight ||  Few  were  killed,  and  they 
made  no  other  stand  against  the  Americans  during  the  expedition.1f  The 
historian  adds,  **  They  utterly  destroyed  40  villages,  and  left  no  single  trace 
of  vegetation  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground."**  All  their  cattle  were  either 
killed  or  brought  ofl^  many  of  which  they  had  before  taken  from  the  Ameri- 
cans. **  None  of  the  bounties  of  nature,  none  of  the  products  of  human 
industry,  escaped  the  fury  of  the  Americans.''ft  Upon  this  business  the 
same  author  writes,  that  **the  officers  charged  with  the  execution  of  these 
devastations,  were  themselves  ashamed  ot  them;  some  even  ventured  to 
remonstrate  that  they  were  not  accustomed  to  exercise  the  vocation  of  ban- 
ditti" General  Poor,  doubtless,  was  the  efficient  man  in  this  expedition, 
but  the  ostentation  of  SulHvan  gained  him  the  honor!  of  it    Thus  were  the 

*  MixnkalPt  Washington,  iv.  Appendix,  V^^^AUtn^t  Biog.  Diet  Article,  BtUUr,  John, 
t  Allen,  ibid. 
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II  Nice  only  of  the  Indians  were  killed ;  of  the  Americans,  four.  It  is  said  to  be  owing  to 
the  saffBciiy  of  Brant,  that  his  whole  force  escaped  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans. 
AnnaU  Tryen  Co.  ISA. 

V  BoUa,  Hist  Rev.  u.  206. 

**  Ibid.  Some  of  the  officers  thought  tt  too  demding  to  the  army  to  be  employed  ia 
destroyior  fruit-trees,  and  remonstrated  to  Gen.  Sutlintn  against  the  order.  He  replied, 
**  The  Indians  rhail  see  that  there  is  malice  enouifh  m  our  hearts  to  destroy  every  thing  thai 
contributes  to  tneir  support.''    Gordon,  Amer.  Rev.  iii,  21, 

tt  Gordon,  Amer.  Rev.  iii.  207. 
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Fhre  Natiom  chastiBed  Ibr  acting  as  they  had  heen  tangfaC  by  the 


people ;  yea,  by  the  AmericaiMi  themaehrea.** 

The  foliowiD jf  auiniDer,  (33  July,  1779,)  Colonel  Brmd,  with  60  of  hia  ^ 
riors  and  97  white  men,  came  suddenly  upon  Miniaink,  ui  Orange  county. 
New  York,  where  they  killed  aundiy  of  the  inhabitants  and  nmde  otfaen 
oaptivea.  They  burnt  ten  bouaes,  twelre  barns,  a  garrison  and  two  mill^ 
and  then  commenced  their  retreat  The  militia  mm  Goaheo  and  places 
a^iaoent,  to  the  number  of  149^  collectedjf ursued,  and  came  up  with  ihan, 
when  a  moat  Uoodr  battle  was  fought  llie  Indiana  were  finally  Tictorioaa, 
and  90  only,  out  of  the  149  whites,  escaped.  Some  were  carried  into  cap- 
tiTity,  and  the  net  were  killed.  Not  being  sufficiently  cautiousi  they  fefl 
into  an  ambuah,  and  so  fought  at  sreat  disadvantajg^f 

In  1831,  a  county  meeting  was  held,  by  which  it  was  TOted  that  the  bonea 
of  the  slain  should  be  collected,  and  depoaited  under  a  suitable  monument 
at  the  same  time  ordered  to  be  erected4  In  1893»  the  committee  appointed 
to  collect  the  boues  ''which  had  been  exposed  to  the  suns  and  snows  for  43 
yesFB,"  had  found  those  of  44  persons,  which  were,  with  mwh  formality, 
publicly  interred.§ 

In  the  q>ring  of  1780,  Brant  surprised  Arperafield,  with  a  company  of 
his  warriors,  wod  a  fow  tories.  He  took  19  priaoners,  and  killed  aeveial 
others.  On  3  August  following,  he  foU  upon  Canajoharrie,  with  about 
400  mixed  warriors,  killed  16  people,  took  about  55  prisoners,  chieflywomen 
and  children ;  they  killed  and  drove  away,  at  the  same  time,  about  900  cacde 
and  horses,  burnt  53  houses,  and  aa  many  bama,  beaidea  out-housea,  a  new 
and  elegant  ehuroh,  a  grist-mill  and  two  garrisons. 

I>>ubtless  there  were  many  other  warlike  scenes  in  which  BmU  was 
engaged  personally;  but  we  haTo  already  dwelt  longer  upon  them  than  we 
intended. 

European  writers,  for  a  long  time,  contended  that  the  N.  American  Indians 
bad,  naturally,  no  bearda.!  A  Mr.  JlfCauaUmd  took  the  trouble  of  writing 
to  BnaUy  after  the  revolution,  to  get  the  truth  of  the  matter.  The  following 
is  Branfs  letter  to  his  inquiry  >^*^  fAageara^  19  w^prO,  178a  The  men  of  tte 
Six  MttUmt  hme  aU  beanU  hy  nature ;  as  have  likewise  oil  o&er  huHan  nadom 
ilf  Mrth  America,  wkieh  I  hioe  seen.  Some  huMane  alhw  a  pari  i^  the  hemd 
9ipon  the  chin  and  upper  Hp  to  grow,  and  a/ew  of  theMohauke  ehane  with  razors, 
ta  the  eame  manner  as  Ewroptans;  hut  the  generality  jduek  out  the  haire  of  tte 
beard  iy  the  roote,  aa  toon  as  they  begin  to  eqifpem' ;  aSid 

tiee  all  their  ivset,  Aey  appear  to  hone  no  beiardy  or,  otmoiC,  only  a/ew  atraming 
haire,  whkh  they  have  negleeted  to  ftuek  out  lam,  however,  of  opKmon,  mA  & 
the  huHane  were  to  ihaoe,  they  womd  never  have  bearde  aUogdhr  ao  thick  aa  de 
Ewoptanai  and  there  are  some  to  be  met  with  whohave  actually  very  Uttie  beard% 

Jos.  Beart  THAnumAirsQA.** 

A  daughter  of  Colonel  Brant  married  a  Frenchman,  friio  in  June,  1789^ 
was  kill^  by  a  party  of  Indians,  while  peaceably  travelling  up  the  Wabash 
River.  He  was  m  company  with  nine  others,  four  of  whom  were  killed  and 
three  wounded.    When  the  hoetile  party  came  up  to  them,  and  discovered 

*  See  the  Ipeech  of  Btg-irttf  Com-pUud,  and  Balf-iomn,  to  wbkh  BoCbiog  need  be  added 
by  way  of  coBftnwataiy  imoa  mali  aftua. 
t  G&rdom't  Amenca,  iii.  SS.  t  Bptfforfe  Gas.  S28. 

2H6lm€t^9  Amar.  Anaala,  ii.  9QS. 
Eveo  iba  great  lum'uiary   Voltaire  fell  into  thia  airor.    He  aayi,  '*Le»  ^roqmou,  ke 
xnu,  H  tmu  U*  pmipie§  fmqti^d  la  FloriJe,  vamrtml  otmdtru  H  mma  amemi  poU  mar  k 
eormt  txeept^  la  Ute."    I1wl  is,  all  from  the  (SO*  of  N.  latitoda.    Voyas  CBmrta  eamftitm, 
ir.  708,  ed.  Paris,  1817, 8vo.    See  also  i7«yfM/,  viu.  ftlO. 

A  gemleman,  Mr.  W,  J.  Snelimt,  who  resided  among  the  western  Indiaas  lor  some  lime^ 
•ays.  Ft  U  not  an  error  that  the  ludians  have  no  beard ;  that  the  *'  Saqnes  and  Foxes  have  bol 
very  few  hairs  npoa  Ibeir  feees,  nor  have  ibey  any  iostrament  for  ejctiipatiw  it ;  and  what 
makes  the  fhct  eerlain  is,  they  have  no  hair  on  the  eooeealed  parts  of  their  bodws.^  Aceoid* 
mg  to  Lawsos,  Aeemaa  of  Ike  InHane  of  North  Carolmoj  190,  191,  Ike  same  it  Utm  with 
lenrd  to  them.  Lateton  travelled  much  among  the  sotttbera  Indiaiis. 
1  This  b  the  case  with  many  of  the  whites. 
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the  flon-in-law  of  Brant^  they  asBisted  m  drawing  the  arrowe  from  the  wdiumI- 
ecL  and  then  went  o£* 

When  the  Indians  upon  the  southern  and  western  frontier  were  showing 
themselves  hostile,  in  1791,  Colonel  BraiU  used  his  eacertions  to  prevent  hos- 
tilities, by  visiting  such  tribes  as  appeared  hostile.  His  name  appears  in 
many  important  transactions  of  those  times.  The  boundary  line  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Indian  nations  had  not  been  satis&ctorilv  estab- 
lished, which  was  the  cause  of  much  trouble.  A  gentleaian  in  Canaiia  wrote 
to  another  in  the  «tate  of  New  York,  under  date  of  2  August,  1791, 
wherein  Ck>Ionel  Brant  is  thus  mentioned:  <* Capt  Josaoh  Bnmt,  alter  having 
attended  for  some  time  the  councils  of  the  western  Indians  at  the  Miami 
River,  set  off  a  few  days  ago  for  Quebec,  attended  with  sevmal  of  the  chieA 
from  that  quarter ;  as  they  avowedly  go  to  ask  Lord  DarAetta^i  advice,  and 
as  we  well  know  his  and  government's  strong  desire  for  peace,  we  would 
gladly  hope  that  it  ma^  be  the  means  of  bringing  on  an  accommodation." 

In  1792,  his  arrival  m  Philadelphia  is  thus  pimlicly  noticed  in  the  Gasette 
of  that  city : — *^  Capt  Joseph  Brani,  the  principal  warrior  chief  of  the  Six 
Nations,  arrived  in  this  city  on  Wednesday  evenmg  last,  (June  90.)  It  m  said 
his  errand  is  a  visit  to  a  number  of  his  acquaintance  residing  here,  and  to 
pay  his  respects  to  the  president  of  the  United  States."  He  left  there  about 
the  beginning  of  July,  upon  another  peace  excursion  among  the  western 
tribes,  which  still  remained  hostile. 

When  General  fFrntnit  was  marching  into  the  Indian  countiy,  in  1793,  many 
of -the  tribes  were  alarmed,  having  beard  that  his  amw  consisted  of  6000 
men.  Learning,  also,  that  commissioners  accompanied  the  army,  authoriised 
to  treat  of  peace,  and  wishing  to  know  the  strength  of  the  Americans,  thirty 
chiefs  of  different  tribes  were  despatched  upon  this  inoportant  busiuesSb 
Colonel  Brant  was  one  of  these  30  Indian  ambassadors.  If  the  Americans 
would  make  the  Ohio  the  boundary,  they  wbhed  peace.  The  whole  causa 
of  Greneral  ffayne's  war  appears  to  have  been  about  the  lands  lying  west  of 
the  Ohio  and  Alleghany  Rivers.  We  have  no  doubt  Brant  secretly,  if  not 
openly,  advocated  the  establishment  of  this  boimdary ;  yes.  and  we  roust 
acknowledge  that  if  he  did,  it  was  from  the  best  of  reasons.  We  know  that 
JkeuMBeh  labored  incessantly  for  this  boundary.  Rightly  did  they  conceive 
of  the  mighty  wave  of  population  rollinff  westward,  southward  and  north- 
ward. Truly,  they  must  have  been  blind  not  to  have  seen  that  it  was  about 
to  eo^lf  them  forever !  When  they  had  met  the  commissioners,  and  found 
tbem  inflexible  in  their  deteiminadon,  Brant,  vrith  most  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
Six  Nations,  gave  up  the  point  as  hopeless,  preferring  peace,  on  any  terms, 
to  war.  But  the  Wyandots,  Delawares,  Shawanees  and  Miamis  would  not 
agree  to  it 

Mention  will  be  found  in  the  account  of  Famurs-hroiher  of  a  great  council 
held  by  the  chiefs  of  most  of  the  western  nations  at  Niagara,  in  April,  1793. 
In  this  council  it  was  agreed  that  peace  should  be  maintained ;  and  ^  they 
unanimouslv  a^ed  to  meet  the  Americans  in  a  grand  council,  to  bd  holden 
the  June  following,  upon  the  south  side  of  Lake  Eirie ;  and  for  the  purpose 
of  making  the  peace  more  permanent  and  extensive,  they  have  appoiuted 
Brant  who  is  now  their  kinf  of  kings,  to  go  and  convene  all  those  tribes  who 
live  to  the  north-west  of  Lake  Ontario.  He  accordingly,  the  day  after, 
set  out  for  that  purpose."  The  Indians  did  not  assemble  Until  July,  from  the 
di£Sculty  of  their  journeys  and  other  causes,  which  is  generally  the  case  with 
meetings  of  this  kind  The  council  was  held  at  &nduekv,  and  Colonel 
Brant  set  out  from  Niagara  for  that  place  in  May.  Before  leaving,  he  had 
frequent  convereations  with  a  gentleman  of  respectability,  to  whom  he  save 
it  as  his  opinion,  that  no  peace  could  take  place,  until  the  Ohio  and  Muskin- 
gum should  make  the  boundary  between  the  Americans  and  die  red  men. 
He  still  expressed  good  feelings  towards  the  United  States,  and  hoped  that 
they  would  see  it  to  be  their  interest  to  agree  to  that  boundary,  as  he  firmly 
beheved  war  would  ensue  should  they  refuse.  He  even  said,  that,  in  case 
they  would  not  consent  to  make  these  rivers  the  boundary,  he  should  take 

*  Carey's  Museum,  vi.  178 
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part  against  them.  It  was  not  agreed  to ;  but  we  do  not  bear  that  tbe  old 
cbief  was  actually  engaced  iu  tbe  bostilities  tbat  followed. 

How  mucb  tbe  Engliui  of  Canada  influenced  tbe  measures  of  tbe  lodians^ 
it  IB  difficult  to  determine ;  *  but  men  like  PonUac^  Brani  and  Tecvmaek  oouid 
easily  see  tbrougb  sucb  duplicity  as  was  practised  by  a  few  unprincipled 
Sjpeculatora,  as  M^Kte^  CHrhf  and  EUiot.  Tbey  bad,  doubtless,  conceived  tbat 
if  tbe  Obio  and  Muskingum  were  made  tbe  boundary,  it  would  be  an  easy 
matter  for  tbem  to  possess  tbemselves  of  tbe  country  from  tbence  to  tbe 
lakes,  and  tbus  enlaj^  tbe  extent  of  Canada.  Tbey  knew  well  tbat  if  the 
Indians  possessed  tbis  tract  of  country,  it  would  lie  no  difficult  matter  to 
purcbase  it  fix>m  tbem  by  means  of  a  lew  trifliug  articles,  comparatively  of 
no  consideration,  and  tbat  worst  of  calamities,  anient  spirits!  In  tbis  tbey 
were  disappointed,  and,  witb  tbe  battle  of  Presque  Isle,  resigned  tbeir  hopes, 
at  least  for  a  season.  Tbey  urged  upon  tbe  Indians  wbat  tbey  must  have 
been  well  assured  of-— tbeir  destruction ! 

Mucb  bas  been  said  and  written  of  tbe  cold-blooded  atrocities  of  Bnani, 
but  wbich,  in  our  opinion,  will  be  mucb  lessened  on  being  able  to  come 

Sretty  near  tbe  trutb  of  bis  bistory.  Every  successful  warrior,  at  least  in  b» 
ay,  IS  denounced  by  tbe  vanquisbed  as  a  barbarian.  ATiqfoUon  was  tbus 
branded  by  all  tbe  world — ^we  ask  no  excuse  for  our  cbief  on  tbis  score — all 
wan  are  l!arbarous,  and  bence  tboee  wbo  wage  tbem  are  barbarians  I  This 
we  know  to  be  strong  language ;  but  we  are  prepared  to  prove  our  assertion. 
Wben  mankind  sballbave  been  cultivated  and  improved  to  tbat  extent  wbich 
human  nature  is  capable  of  attaining, — ^when  the  causes  of  avarice  and 
dissension  are  driven  out  of  the  human  mind,  by  taking  away  tbe  means 
which  excite  tbem, — ^then,  and  not  till  then,  will  wars  and  a  multitude  of 
attending  calamides  cease. 

As  a  sample  of  tbe  stories  circulating  about  Colonel  Braniy  while  the  af- 
fiire  of  Wyominff  and  Cherry-valley  were  fresh  in  tbe  rectdlections  of  all, 
we  extract  from  ffeUTa  Travels  tbe  following  z-H" 

**'  Witb  a  considerable  body  of  bis  troops  be  joined  tbe  forces  under  tbe 
command  of  Sir  John  JokngUnC*  "A  skumiish  took  place  with  a  body  of 
American  troops ;  tbe  action  was  warm,  and  Brani  was  shot  by  a  musket 
ball  in  his  heel ;  but  tbe  Americans,  in  the  end,  were  defeated,  and  an  officer 
with  about  60  men  were  taken  prisoners.  Tbe  officer,  afier  having  delivered 
up  his  sword,  had  entered  into  conversation  with  Colonel  Jckndon^  wbo  com- 
manded the  British  troops,  and  they  were  talking  together  in  the  most  friend- 
ly manner,  wben  Brant  having  stolen  slily  behmd  tbem,  laid  the  American 
officer  lifeless  on  tbe  ground  witb  a  blow  of  his  tomahawk.  Tbe  indignation 
of  Sir  /oAn  Johnthriy  as  may  be  readily  supposed,  was  roused  by  such  an  act 
of  treachery,  and  he  resented  it  in  the  warmest  terms.  Brani  listened  to 
bim  unconcernedly,  and  when  he  bad  finished,  told  him,  that  kt  toas  sorry  far 
Mi  displeoBurty  but  tkat^  indeedj  his  heel  was  extremdv  painful  at  the  momml,  and 
he  covldnot  help  revenging  kUnsdfon  the  only  diief  of  the  pariythat  he  saw  taken^* 

Upon  this  passage  the  author  of  the  Annals  of  Tryon  County  |  observes: 
**  I  have  beard  a  story  somewhat  similar  told  of  him,  but  it  was  said  tbat 
the  officer  was  killed  to  prevent  bis  being  retaken  bv  tbe  Americans,  who 
were  in  pursuit"    This  we  should  pronounce  very  di»-8imilar  to  tbe  stoiy 

*  We  will  hear  a  ^real  writer  and  traveller  upon  this  subject,  whose  means  of  forming  a 
correcl  judgment,  it  is  presumed,  will  not  be  questioned.  "  Je  remarqoerai  JL  cette  occaMoa 
tans  m'eteuUre  davantage  sur  ce  sujet,  que  toute  la  politque  de  I'Angleterre  avec  les  Indieos 
est  absoluroenl  dans  les  mains  des  agens,  qui  seuls  en  entcndent  la  langue ;  et  qui  sculs  soot 
les  distribuleurs  des  presens:"  &.c.  Vouage  dant  les  EtaU-unis  en  17^,  He.  Par  La 
Rochefoucauld- Lianeoitri,  u.  78.  The  duke  was  at  Newark,  U.  C,  at  tbis  time,  wheie  be 
witnessed  a  business  assemblage  of  Indians.  AAer  a  dance,  which  they  held  before  their 
audience  with  the  governor  of  Canada,  tbe  duke  says  that,  "  Pendant  ces'  jeuz,  I'agent  s'en 
approch^  du  ^neral  avec  un  des  rhefs,  et  lui  a  dit  que  sa  nation  de  Tuscorora  le  consoltait 
pour  savoir  si  elle  irait  4  un  conseil  tenu  par  les  Indiens  Oneydas  i  Onondago  poor  veadra 
leurs  terras  de  reserve,  que  I'Ctal  de  New  Yorck  dteirait  acheier.  Le  gouvemeur  a  r^pooda 
tr^vaguement  k  cette  question  j  I'agent  a  traduit  comme  il  a  voulu  ce^te  reponse;  mais  ila 
r^liqu^  au  gouvemeur  de  la  part  des  Indiens  qui  comme  ils  croyaient  elre  plus  agrtebles  aa 


toy  crAngletcrre  en  n'y  allant  pas  j  ils  n'iraient  pas."    Ibid.  77. 
*  Page  486,  ocUtvo  ed.  London,  1800. 


tin  the  Appendix,  p.  16. 
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told  by  Mr.  JFdd,  But  there  was,  no  doubt,  some  circumstance  out  of  which 
a  story  has  grown,  the  truth  of  which,  we  apprehend,  is  now  past  find 
ingout. 

Colonel  Brant  was  married,  in  the  winter  of  1779,  to  a  daughter  of  Colonel 
Croghan  by  an  Indian  woman.  He  had  Uved  with  her  some  time  ad  libitum, 
according  to  the  Indian  manner,  but  at  this  time  being  present  at  the  wedding 
of  a  Miss  Movrt,  at  Niagara,  (one  of  the  captives  taken  from  Cherry-valley,) 
insisted  on  being  married  himself;  and  thus  his  consort's  name  was  no 
longer  3Iiss  Oogtot,  but  Mrs.  Bra'rd.  The  ceremony  was  performed  by  his 
cotnpanion-in-arms,  Colonel  John  Butler^  who,  although  he  had  left  his 
country,  yet  carried  so  much  of  his  magistrate's  commission  with  him,  as  to 
salemnvce  marriages  according  to  law. 

King  George  conferred  on  his  famous  aUy  a  valuable  tract  of  land  situated 
upon  the  west  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  where  he  finally  settled  and  lived  aftei 
the  English  fashion.  His  wife,  however,  would  never  conform  to  this  mode 
of  life,  but  would  adhere  to  the  custom  of  the  Indians,  and  on  the  death  of 
her  husband,  which  happened  24  November,  18Q7,  she  repaired  to  Grand 
River,  there  to  spend  h^r  days  in  a  wigwam,  with  some  of  her  children, 
while  she  left  behind  others  in  a  commodious  dwelling.*  A  son,  of  whom 
we  have  spoken,  with  a  sister,  lately  occupied  this  mansion  of  their  father, 
and  constituted  an  amiable  and  hospitable  family.  This  son,  whose  name  is 
John^  is  a  man  of  note,  and  is  the  same  who  was  in  England  in  1822,  as  has 
been  mentioned,  and  the  same,  we  conclude,  who  has  been  returned  a  mem- 
ber of  the  colonial  assembly  of  Upper  Cemada.  His  place  of  residence  was 
in  the  county  of  Haldiman,  in  Brantford,  so  called,  probably,  in  honor  of  the 
old  chieff  Several  other  places  are  mentioned  as  navins  been  the  residence 
of  BranJt — Uuadilla,  or  Anaquaqua,  (which  is  about  36  miles  south-west  from 
the  present  site  of  Cooperstown,)  and  Niagara.  He  resided  at  these  places 
before  the  Mohawks  removed  to  Canada,  which  was  soon  after  the  war  of 
the  revolution  was  ended.  They  made  their  principal  residence  upon 
Grand  River,  which  falls  into  Lake  Erie  on  the  north  side,  about  60  miles 
firom  the  town  of  Newark,  or  Niagara.  At  one  time,  he  had  no  less  than  30 
or  40  negroes,  who  took  care  of  his  horses  and  lands.  ^  These  poor  crea- 
tures," says  Mr.  Wddj  **  are  kept  in  the  greatest  subjection,  and  they  dare  not 
attempt  to  make  their  escape,  for  he  has  assured  them,  that  if  they  did  so,  he 
would  follow  them  himself,  though  it  were  to  the  confines  of  Gleorgia,  and 
would  tomahawk  them  wherever  he  met  them.  They  know  his  disposition 
too  well  not  to  think  that  he  would  adhere  strictly  to  his  word."  The  same 
author  says  that  Brant  received  presents,  whicii^  together  with  his  half-pay 
as  captain,  amounted  to  £500  per  annum. 

An  idea  of  the  importance  of  this  chief,  in  1795,  may  be  fijrmed  from  the 
circumstance,  that  a  gentleman  considered  himself  a  loser  to  the  amount  of 
£100,  at  least,  by  not  being  able  to  arrive  at  Niagara  in  season  to  attend  to 
sonie  law  case  for  hino.  Contraxy  winds  had  prevented  his  an'ival,  and  the 
business  had  been  given  to  another.} 

"  Whenever  the  afiairs  of  his  nation  shall  permit  him  to  do  so.  Brant  de- 
clares it  to  be  his  intendon  to  sit  down  to  the  further  study  of  the  Greek 
language,  of  which  he  professes  himself  to  be  a  great  admirer,  and  to  trans- 
late from  the  original,  into  the  Mohawk  language,  more  of  the  New  Testament ; 
yet  this  same  man,  shortly  before  we  arrived  at  Niagara,  killed  his  own  son, 
vrith  his  own  hand.  The  son,  it  seems,  wns  a  drunken,  good-for-nothing 
fellow,  who  had  often  avowed  his  intention  of  destroying  his  father.  One 
evening,  he  absolutely  entered  the  apartment  of  his  father,  and  had  begun  to 
^pple  with  him,  perhaps  with  a  view  to  put  his  unnatural  threats  in  execu- 
tion, when  Brant  drew  a  short  sword,  and  felled  him  to  the  ground.  He 
speaks  of  this  afiair  with  regret,  but,  at  the  same  time,  without  any  of  that 
emotion  which  another  person  than  an  Indian  might  be  supposed  to  reel   He 

*  Buchanan's  Sketches,  i.  96. 

t  Mr.  CampbeWs  Annals  of  Tryon  County  has  been  one  of  our  main  sources  of  infonnatloQ 
Ihrauehout  ihis  account,  especially  of  the  revolutionary  period. 
rft'eW,  Travels.  487. 
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eonnolea  faimtelf  for  the  act,  by  thinking  that  he  haa  benefited  die  nation,  bf 
ridding  it  of  a  faacaL"  * 

With  renrd  to  the  dreaa  of  the  aachem,  there  haa  been  some  contrafiedoD. 
Mr.  ff'eldf  ttMnich  he  did  not  aee  him,  aaya  be  wore  faia  hair  in  the  IndiaD 
ftahion,  as  he  idao  did  hia  dothea ;  except  that,  inatead  of  the  blanket,  he  woia 
a  kind  of  hunting  frock.  Thia  waa  in  1796w  But  it  waa  rqwrted,  that,  in 
1792,  Brani  having  waited  on  Lord  DordiuUr,  the  goreraor  of  Canada,  upon 
aome  buaineat,  hia  lordahip  told  him,  that  aa  he  waa  an  oflSoer  hi  the  BriU 
aerWce,  he  ought  to  lay  aaide  the  Indian  dreaa,  and  aaaume  that  of  an  Engiiflk 
captain;  and  that,  if  he  peraiBted  in  wearing  an  Indian  dreaa,  he  ahould  gtop 
hia  pay.    It  ia  added  that  thereupon  he  chanjged  lua  drBaB.f 

When  Colonel  Brant  arrived  at  any  principal  city,  hia  anival  waa  publicly 


announced  in  the  gazettea  with  mat  minuteneeSb  Althoagfa  we  have  giten 
aome  apecimena  of  tbeae,  we  will  add  one  more : — 

<«New  York,  June  90, 1792.  On  Monday  laat  urrived  in  thia  city,  firma 
hia  aettlement  on  Grand  River,  on  a  viait  to  aome  of  hia  friends  in  thu  quar- 
ter, Captain  Jat^  Brandt^  of  the  Britiah  army,  the  &moua  Mohawk  cbie^ 
who  80  eminently  diatinguiahed  himaelf  during  the  late  war,  aa  the  militaTy 
leader  of  the  Six  Nationa.  We  are  informed  that  he  intenda  to  viait  the  city 
of  Philadelphia,  and  pay  hia  reqpecta  to  the  president  of  the  U.  Statea,"^ 
General  WaMigfan^  which  be  did.  We  have  before  mentioned  hia  visit  to 
that  city. 

The  veiy  reapectable  traveller  §  Raehefoueauld  thua  notioea  oar  chief:  *<  At 
24  railea  Irom  thia  place,  (Newark,  U.  C.)  upon  Grand  River,  ia  an  eatabliah- 
ment  which  I  had  been  curious  to  visit  It  is  that  of  Colonel  Brant  But 
the  colonel  not  being  at  home,  and  being  asaured  that  I  should  see  Utde  else 
than  what  I  had  alr^dy  seen  among  those  people,  I  gave  over  my  intentioD. 
Colonel  Brani  is  an  Indian  who  took  part  with  the  English,  and  liaving  been 
in  England,  was  commissioned  by  the  king,  and  p<^tely  treated  by  every  one. 
His  manners  are  half  European.  He  is  accompanied  by  two  n^;ro  aervanta^ 
and  is  in  appearance  like  an  E^ffliahman.  He  haa  a  guden  and  fiirm  under 
cultivation ;  dresses  almoat  entirely  like  an  Eiuonean,  and  haa  great  influence 
over  the  Indiana.  He  is  at  present  [17951  at  Miami,  holding  a  treaty  with 
the  United  States,  in  company  with  the  Indiana  of  the  weat.  He  is  equally 
respected  by  the  Americans,  who  extol  so  much  hie  charaeter,  that  I  regret 
much  not  to  have  seen  him."  | 

The  great  respect  in  iriiich  Bnud  waa  held  in  Engknd  will  be  very  appar- 
ent from  a  perusal  of  the  following  letter,t  dated  12  December,  1785:  **  Mon- 
day last.  Colonel  Jo$epk  Brant^  the  celebrated  king  of  the  Mohawka,  arrived 
in  this  city,  I  Salisbury,]  from  America,  and  after  oming  with  Colonel  de  Pat- 
ter, at  the  bead-quarters  here,  proceeded  immediately  on  hia  journey  to 
London.  Thia  extraordinary  personage  ia  said  to  have  preaided  at  the  late 
grand  congress  of  confederate  chiefs  of  the  Indian  nation  in  America,  and  to 
be  by  them  f^)pointed  to  the  conduct  and  chief  command  in  the  war  which 
they  now  meditate  against  the  United  States  of  America.  He  took  his  de- 
parture for  England  immediately  as  that  aaaembly  broke  up ;  and  it  is  con- 

•  Wdd,  Travels,  489.  f  Apollo  for  1792.  t  Aaeiiean  ApoDo,  S97. 

<k  Duke  de  Lianeomi,  Travelfl,  ii.  81,  before  eited,  from  wbom  we  translate  Uhs. 

f  This  French  traveller  seems  to  have  been  in  advance  of  history,  in  as  &r  as  be  tbas  early 
sets  in  their  proper  light  the  characters  of  the  heroes  of  Wyoming.  After  speaking  of  the 
influence  of  Indian  asents  over  those  people,  as  we  have  extracted  in  a  previoos  note,  he  tbos 
eoosiffos  to  Colonel  Butier  the  place  wbich  he  is  doubtless  to  bold  in  all  after-time  in  the 
amiafs  of  his  country :—"  VagaA  angkds  donl  il  est  ici  queston,  est  le  Colonel  Bidder^  ftmeax 
par  ses  incendies,  ses  pillam  et  ses  meurtres  dans  la  guerre  d'Anairioae.  11  est  hu-m^me 
Americain  d'aupres  de  Wukesbarre ;  [one  of  the  towns  in  the  valley  of  Wyoming  ;J  sou  pre- 
lendu  loyalisme  qu'il  a  su  se  faire  payer  de  brevets  et  de  traitemens,  lui  a  fait  commcttre  phis 
de  barbaries,  plus  d'infamies  contre  sa  patrie,  au'^  ^oi  que  ce  soit  fl  eondoisait  les  Indiens, 
Icur  indiquait  les  fennes,  les  maisons  k  bn^ler,  les  vicUmes  k  scarpeler,  les  enfans  k  d^hirer. 
L'Angleterre  a  recompense  son  loyalisme  de  cinq  mUU  acres  de  terra  pour  lui,  d'one  quaatiti 
pareiUe  pour  ses  enians,  d'une  pension  de  deux  k  trois  cents  livres  sterlings,  d'oae  place 
d'ageiit  aupr^s  des  Indiens,  qui  lui  en  vaut  cinq  cents  autres,  avec  la  lacilit^  de  poiser  avo* 
lonte  dans  les  magasins  de  pr^sens."    Rocke/oueauidf  ut  supra,  (ii.  78—8.) 

IF  There  is  no  name  to  this  letter  3  but  it  was  written  in  Salisbury,  Eng.,  and 
London,  where  it  was  published. 
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The  common  nelbod  of  tpeDln;.    Oorernor  C/mfon  writes,  Saguoaha.    Written  to 
tivaty  of  "  Konoudaigoa,"  (Nov.  ITOi^j  SoggooyawoMlhau ;  to  that  of  Buffalo  Creek. 
( Jiino,  ]802,j  JfoofOOtfoiMnitoii ;  to  that  or  Moscow,  (Sept.   I8t5 J  Sagouaia,    ft  is  saia 
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is  wide  awake,  and  keeps  every  body  else  awake,  a  i 
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jecturad  that  his  embassy  to  the  British  court  is  of  great  importance.  This 
country  owes  much  to  the  services  of  Colonel  Brant  durinf  the  late  war  in 
America.  He  was  educated  at  Philadelphia,  Tat  the  Moors  charity  school 
in  Lebanon,  Connecticut,]  is  a  very  shrewd,  intelligent  person,  possesses  great 
courage  and  abilities  as  a  warrior,  and  is  inviolably  attached  to  the  English 
nation." 

It  has  been  denied  that  Brant  was  in  any  way  engaged  in  the  massacres 
at  Wyoming,  but  it  seems  hardly  possible  that  so  many  should  have  been 
deceived  at  that  time ;  and,  moreover,  we  do  not  find  that  it  was  denied  until 
almost  every  one  of  that  age  had  left  the  stage  of  action.  Those  who  deny 
that  he  was  at  WvoBGiing  should,  at  least,  prove  an  alibi,  or  they  cannot  ex- 
pect to  be  believea.* 

Brant  was  said  to  have  been  65  years  old  at  his  death.  A  daughter  of  his  mar* 
ried  WiUiam  /.  Ker^  Esq.  of  Niagara,  and  he  had  several  other  children  besides 
those  we  have  mentioned.  The  son  who  visited  England  in  1822,  and 
another  named  /aco6,  entered  Mxtoi's  school  at  Hanover,  N.  H.  in  1601,  under 
the  care  of  Dr.  JfkeelodL  The  former  son,  John,  died  about  two  years  since, 
in  the  winter  of  lfi3L 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Facts  m  the  history  of  the  Senua  nation — SAOorxwATHA,  or  Rbd-jacket — His  fih 
mous  speech  to  a  missionary — His  interview  with  Colonel  Sfteltin^ — British  invada 
his  country — Resolves  to  repL  them — His  speech  upon  the  event — Governor  CUnUnCs 
account  of  him — Witchcre^  affair — Complains  of  encroachments — One  ofhispeopta 
put  to  death  for  being  a  vntch — He  drfends  the  executioner — His  interview  with 
Lafayette — Council  at  Canandaigua — Farmers-brother — Redrjacket  visits  PhUo' 
ddphia — His  speech  to  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania — Speech  tf  AgtDeUmdong%oa$^ 
or  Goodrpeter—-J^arrative  of  his  capture  during  the  revolutionary  ¥mr — Farmxrs* 
BROTHKR,  or  HoVATAwos — Vtsits  Philadelphia — Pxtkr-jaquettb — Visits  Franca 
— Account  qfhis  death — Memorable  speech  of  Farmers-brother — His  letter  to  the  seO' 
retary  of  loar — Mftice  of  several  other  Seneca  chiefs — Kotino^uatah,  or  Touiro- 

KINS ^JUSKAKAKA, or  LlTTLK-BILLT — ^ACHIOUT,Or  HaLF-TOWS — KlANHOOEWAjOr 

BiG-TRKE — GrxNTWAiA.  oT  CoRN-PLAHT — Address  of  the  three  latter  to  President 
Washington-^Chrant  of  land  to  Big-tree — His  visit  to  Philadelphia,  and  death-^ 
Further  account  of  Corn-plant — His  own  account  of  himseif—Intsresting  events  m 
his  Itfe-^His  sons. 

The  Senecas  were  the  most  important  tribe  among  the  Iroquois,  or  Five 
Nations,  and,  according  to  Conrad  ffeiser,  they  were  the  fourth  nation  that 
joined  that  confederacy.  He  calls  them  f  ^  leuootowanols  or  Sinikers,"  and 
says,  '^the^  are  styled  by  the  Mohawks  and  Onondagos,  brothers;"  and  that 
their  title  in  councils  is  Onughkaurvdaaug.  The  French  call  them  Tsonnon* 
thouans,  from  their  principal  castle,  or  council-house,  the  name  of  which, 
according  to  CoUtn,  is  Sinondo wans.  (  Other  particulars  of  this  nation  vrill 
be  related  as  we  proceed  in  detailing  the  lives  of  its  chiefi.  Among  thesei 
perhaps,  the  most  illustrious  was 

SAGOYEWATHA,  §  called  by  the  whites,  Red^ackeL    His  place  of  reii- 

*  In  a  ]a(e  crtmina]  trial  which  has  much  agitated  New  Eogtand,  reasonable  people  said, 
the  defendant,  out  of  respect  to  public  opinion,  ought  to  make  it  appear  where  he  was  at  tho 
time  a  murder  was  committed,  although  in  law  he  was  not  bound  so  to  do.  An  advocate  for 
his  innocence  told  the  writer,  that  "lie  was  not  obliged  to  tell  where  he  was,''  and  it  was 
nol)ody's  business ;  and,  therefore,  we  were  bound,  according  to  law,  to  believe  him  innocent. 
This  we  offer  as  a  parallel  case  to  the  one  in  hand.  But  it  happens  we  are  not  "  bound  by 
law  "  to  believe  our  chief  entirely  innocent  of  the  blood  shed  at  WyomiM% 

t  American  Mag.  X  Hist.  Five  Nations,  i.  4S. 

^  The  common  method  of  fpelling.  Governor  CHnion  writes,  Saguoaha.  Written  to 
tiie  treaty  of  "  Konoudaigoa/'  (Nov.  1794,J  Soggooyawauthau ;  to  that  of  Buffalo  Creek. 
( Jimc,  ] 802,)  Sooroouawautau ;  to  that  or  Moscow,  (Sept.  18tS.)  Sagouata,  ft  is  said 
to  sij(nify  "  One  wu>  Keeps  aaoake,**  or  simply,  Keeper-aaake.  **  Sd-gid^-i'-wat^'-tSh  ;  he 
is  wide  awake,  and  keeps  every  body  else  awake,  a  very  appropriale  name  for  the  Cicera 
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denoe  waa^for  many  yean  nreviouB  to  his  death,  (which  happened  20  Jnnuaiy 
1890,  at  his  own  houae,)  about  four  niilea  from  Buffiilo,  and  one  mile  north 
of  the  road  that  leads  through  the  land  reserved  for  the  remnant  of  the  Seneca 
nation,  called  the  RuertHUion,  Hia  house  vnm a  log-cabin,  situated  in  a  retind 
place.  Some  of  Jiis  tribe  are  Christians,  but  Red-jackd  would  never  hear 
to  any  thing  of  the  kind.  He  was  formerly  considered  of  superior  wisdom  in 
council,  and  of  a  noble  and  dignified  behavior,  which  would  have  honored 
any  man.  But,  like  nearly  all  his  race,  he  could  not  withstand  the  temptation 
of  ardent  spirits,  which,  together  with  his  age,  rendered  him  latterly  less 
worthy  notice.  Formerly,  scarce  a  traveller  passed  near  his  place  of*  resi- 
dence, who  would  not  go  out  of  his  way  u>  see  this  wonderful  man,  and  to 
hear  his  profound  observations. 

In  the  year  1805,  a  council  was  held  at  Buffido,  in  the  state  of  New  Y€nrk, 
at  which  were  present  many  of  the  Seneca  chiefs  and  warriors,  assembled  at 
the  request  of  a  missionary,  Mr.  CVton,  from  Massachusetts.  It  was  at  this 
time  that  Red-jaekd  delivered  his  famous  speech,  about  which  so  much  has 
been  said  and  written,  and  which  we  propose  to  give  here  at  length,  and  cor- 
recUy ;  as  some  omissions  and  errors  were  contained  m  it  as  published  at  the 
tune.  It  may  be  taken  as  genuine,  at  least  as  nearly  so  as  the  Indian  lan- 
guage can  be  translated,  in  which  it  was  delivered,  for  Rtd-jadtd  would  not 
spedc  in  English,  although  he  understood  it  The  missionary  first  made  a 
speech  to  the  Indians,  in  which  he  explained  the  object  for  which  he  had  called 
them  together ;  namely,  to  inform  them  that  he  was  sent  bv  the  missionary 
aiociety  of  Boston  to  instruct  them  "how  to  worship  the  Onat  SoirU,^  and 
tiot  to  get  away  their  lauds  and  money ;  that  there  was  but  one  reugion,  and 
amiess  they  embraced  it  they  could  not  be  happy ;  that  they  had  lived  in 
•darkness  and  great  errors  all  their  lives ;  he  wShed  that,  if  they  had  any 
•abjections  to  hu  religion,  they  would  state  them ;  that  he  had  visited  some 
smaller  tribes,  who  waited  their  decision  before  they  would  consent  to 
sveeivie  him,  as  they  were  their  *'  older  brothers." 

After  Ihe  missionanr  had  done  speaking,  the  Indians  conferred  together 
^bout  two  hours,  by  themselves,  when  they  gave  an  answer  by  Btdrjackd, 
'VrhichlSfeUows:— 

'^  Driend  and  hrMar^  it  was  the  will  of  the  Great  Spirit  that  we  should  meet 
itogether  this  day.  He  orders  all  things,  and  he  has  given  us  a  fine  day  for 
our  coundL  He  has  taken  his  garment  from  before  ue  sun,  and  caused  it 
to  shine  vrith  brightness  upon  us ;  our  eyes  are  opened,  that  we  see  clearly; 
our  ears  are  unstopped,  that  we  have  been  able  to  hear  distinctly  the  words 
that  you  have  spoken ;  for  all  these  fiivors  we  thank  the  Chreat  Spirit,  and 
him  only. 

*  JBHiAer,  this  oauncil  fire  was  kindled  by  you ;  it  was  at  your  request  that 
we  eame  ^together  at  this  time ;  we  have  listened  with  attention  to  what  you 
have  said;  you  requested  us  to  speak  our  minds  finely;  this  gives  us  great 
joy,  for  we  now  consider  that  we  stand  upright  before  you,  and  can  speak 
what  we  think ;  all  have  heard  your  voice,  and  all  speak  to  you  as  one  man ; 
olir  minds  are  agreed. 

<*  J3^o<Aer,  you  say  you  want  an  answer  to  your  talk  before  you  leave  this 
place.  It  is  riffht  you  should  have  one,  as  you  luts  a  great  distance  frx>ni 
home,  and  we  do  not  wish  to  detain  vou ;  but  we  will  first  look  back  a  little, 
and  tell  you  what  our  fithers  have  told  uS)  and  what  we  have  heard  firom  the 
white  people. 

**'  BroiheTy  Ugtm  to  tohat  we  fcy.  There  was  a  time  when  our  forefrithers 
owned  this  great  island*  Their  seats  extended  firom  the  rising  to  the  set- 
ting sun.  The  Great  Spirit  had  made  it  for  the  use  of  Indiana  He  had  cre- 
ated the  bufialo,  the  deer,  and  other  animals  for  food.  He  made  the  bear 
and  the  beaver,  and  their  skins  served  us  for  clotiiing.    He  had  scattered 

of  (he  west.  His  English  appellation  had  its  oriirin  from  the  circomstaoce  of  bis  weannf . 
when  a  child,  ^redjackf-L*"  Alden^t  Account,  of  Misnotu,  162. — ^Tbis  is  a  very  natural 
derivation ;  but  from  what  cirt'iimstance  some  of  the  Indians  derived  their  names,  it  would  be 
hisu'd  to  divine  :  thos,  Red-jacket  had  an  uncle  whose  name  meant  a  heap  of  dogs,  ib.  164k 

*  A  gtfueral  opinion  among  all  the  Indians  that  this  coimtiy  was  an  isJaod. 
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them  over  the  country^  and  taught  us  how  to  take  them.  He  had  caused 
the  earth  to  produce  corn  for  bread.  All  this  he  had  done  for  hie  red  chil* 
dren  because  he  loved  them.  If  we  had  any  disputes  about  hunting  grounds, 
they  were  generally  settled  without  the  shedding  of  much  blood :  but  an  e^ 
day  came  upon  us ;  your  forefathers  crossed  the  great  waters,  and  landed  oa 
this  island.  Their  numbers  were  small ;  they  found  friends,  and  not  enemies; 
they  told  us  they  had  fled  from  their  own  country  for  fear  of  wicked  men, 
and  come  here  to  eqjoy  their  religion.  They  asked  for  a  small  seat;  we  took 
pity  on  them,  granted  their  request,  and  the^  sat  down  amongst  us ;  we  cave 
them  com  and  meat;  they  oave  us  poison  *  m  return.  The  white  people  nad 
now  found  our  country,  tidings  were  carried  beck,  and  more  came  amongst 
us ;  yet  we  did  not  fear  them,  we  took  them  to  be  friends ;  they  called  us 
brothers;  we  believed  them,  and  oave  them  a  larger  seat  At  length  their 
numbers  had  greatly  increased;  thev  wanted  more  land;  they  wanted  our 
country.  Our  eyes  were  opened,  and  our  minds  became  uneasy.  Wars  took 
place ;  Indians  were  hired  to  fight  against  Indians,  and  many  of  our  people 
were  destroyed.  They  also  brought  strong  liquors  among  us:  it  was  strong 
and  powerful,  and  has  slain  thousands. 

*^  Brother,  our  seats  were  once  large,  and  yours  were  very  small ;  you  have 
now  become  a  great  people,  and  we  have  scarcely  a  place  left  to  spread 
our  blankets  J  jovl  have  got  our  country,  but  are  not  satisfied;  jfou  umnt  to 
force  your  rehgion  t^^  itf . 

'^Brother,  conHnue  to  listen.  You  say  that  you  are  sent  to  instruct  us  how 
to  worship  the  Great  l^pirU  agreeably  to  his  mind,  and  if  we  do  not  take  hold 
of  the  religion  which  you  white  people  teach,  we  shall  be  unhappy  here- 
after ;  you  say  that  you  are  right,  and  we  are  lost ;  how  do  we  know  this  to 
be  true  ?  We  understand  that  your  religion  is  written  in  a  book ;  if  it  was 
intended  for  us  as  well  as  you,  why  has  not  the  Great  Spirit  given  it  to  us, 
and  not  only  to  us,  but  why  did  he  not  give  to  our  forefathers  die  knowledge 
of  that  book,  with  the  means  of  underetanding  it  rightly  ?  We  only  know 
what  you  tell  us  about  it ;  how  shall  we  know  when  to  believe^  being  so 
often  deceived  by  the  white  people  ? 

**  Brother^  you  sav  there  is  but  one  vniy  to  worship  and  serve  the  Great 
Spirit ;  if  there  is  but  one  religion,  why  do  you  white  people  dififer  so  much 
about  it  ?  why  not  all  agree,  as  you  can  all  read  the  book  ? 

*^Brothar,  we  do  not  understand  these  things;  we  are  told  that  your 
religion  was  given  to  your  fiirefathers,  and  has  been  handed  down  from 
fiuher  to  son.  We  also  have  a  religion  which  was  ffiven  to  our  forefiithers, 
and  has  been  handed  down  to  us  their  children.  We  worship  that  way.  A 
ieaeheth  utto  be  thankfid  for  all  thefavon  we  receive:  to  love  each  aOver,  and  to 
UvmUdiwentver^umilabouireligi^ 

*^  Brother,  the  Great  Spirit  has  made  us  all ;  but  he  has  made  ^Jpeat  dififer* 
ence  between  his  white  and  red  children ;  he  has  given  us  a  dinerent  com- 
plexion, and  different  customs ;  to  you  he  has  given  the  arts ;  to  these  he 
Las  not  opened  our  eyes ;  we  know  these  things  to  be  true.  Since  he  has 
made  so  great  a  difference  between  us  in  other  things,  why  may  we  not  con- 
clude that  he  has  ^iven  us  a  different  religion  according  to  our  understand- 
ing; the  Great  Spirit  does  right;  he  knows  what  is  best  for  his  children; 
we  are  satisfied. 

*^  Brother,  we  do  not  ^rish  to  destroy  your  religion,  or  take  it  firom  you ;  we 
only  want  to  enjoy  our  own. 

**  Brother,  you  say  you  have  not  come  to  ret  our  land  or  our  money,  but  to 
enlighten  our  minds.  I  will  now  tell  you  Uiat  I  have  been  at  your  meetings^ 
and  saw  you  collecting  money  firom  the  meeting.  I  cannot  tell  what  this 
money  was  intended  for,  but  suppose  it  was  for  your  minister,  and  if 
we  should  coi^rm  to  your  way  of  thinking,  perhaps  you  may  want  some 
firom  us. 

'^  Brother,  we  are  told  that  you  have  been  preaching  to  white  people  in  this 
place ;  these  people  are  our  neighbors,  we  are  acquainted  with  them ;  we 
will  wait  a  little  while  and  see  what  effect  your  preaching  has  upon  them. 

*  Spirituous  liquor  is  alluded  to,  it  is  Supposed. 
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If  we  find  it  does  them  good,  makes  them  honest,  and  less  disposed  to  cheat 
Indians,  we  will  then  consider  again  what  you  have  said.  - 

^  BnUur^  you  hare  now  heard  our  answer  to  your  talk,  and  this  is  all  we 
have  to  say  at  present  As  we  are  i^ing  to  part,  we  will  come  and  take  you 
by  the  hand,  and  hope  the  Great  Spirit  will  protect  you  on  your  journey,  and 
return  you  safe  to  your  fiiends." 

The  chiefs  and  others  then  drew  near  the  missionary  to  take  him  by  the 
hand;  but  he  would  not  receive  them,  and  hastily  rising  fh>m  his  seat,  said, 
"  that  there  was  no  fellowship  between  the  religion  of  €hd  and  the  worics 
of  the  DevU,  and,  therefore,  could  not  join  hands  with  them."  Upon  this 
being  interpreted  to  them,  **they  smiled,  and  retired  in  a  peaceable  manner." 

The  Indians  cannot  well  conceive  how  they  have  any  participation  in  the 
guilt  of  the  crucifixion ;  inasmuch  as  thej  do  not  believe  themselves  of  the 
same  origin  as  the  whites ;  and  there  bemg  no  dispute  but  that  they  com* 
mitted  that  act  Rtdrjtukd  once  said  to  a  clergyman  who  was  importuning 
him  on  this  subject, 

**  BrMer^  tf  jfou  wklU  men  murdtrtd  the  Son  of  (he  Great  Spirit,  toe  Jiuiuznt 
had  nothing  to  do  wUh  U,  and  it  is  none  of  our  afinr.  If  he  haa  come  among  vm, 
IM  wndd  ntd  have  hUed  him ;  toe  would  have  treated  him  welL  You  muM  make 
amende  Jor  that  crime  youreeheeJ*  * 

Bedrjatkd  took  part  with  the  Americans  in  the  war  of  1812;  but  vras  not 
distinguished  for  that  prodigality  of  life  which  marked  the  character  of 
Teeumethf  and  many  others,  but,  on  all  occasions,  was  cool  and  collected 
He  had  become  attached  to  Colonel  SneUin^  during  the  war,  and  when  be 
heard  that  that  efficer  was  ordered  to  a  distant  station,  he  went  to  take  his 
fiirewell  of  him.    At  that  interview  he  said, 

**  Brother^  I  hear  you  are  roingt  to  a  place  called  Governor's  Island.  /  Aofr 
you  will  be  a  governor  youre^f.  i  understand  that  you  white  people  t/dnkthUdren 
a  Urssing,  I  hope  you  may  haoe  a  thousand.  And,  above  all,  I  hope,  wherever 
you  go,  you  may  never  find  whish/  more  than  two  killings  a  quart  J*\ 

Grand  Island,  in  Niagara  River,  just  above  the  &nous  Niagara  Falls,  is 
owned  by  the  Senecas.  When  it  was  rumored  that  the  Britiw  had  taken 
possession  of  it,  in  their  last  war  with  the  Americans,  Red-jacket  assem- 
oled  his  people,  to  consult  with  Mr.  Granger,  their  agent  After  bavins 
stated  to  him  the  information,  the  old  chief  made  the  following  profouna 
speech^ — 

^Brother,  you  have  told  us  that  we  had  nothing  to  do  wUh  ihe  war  thathas 
taken  place  between  you  and  the  British.  But  we  find  the  wear  has  come  to  our 
doors.  Our  property  is  taken  possession  of  bv  the  British  and  their  Indiem 
friends.  R  is  necessary  now  for  us  to  take  vp  ike  business,  dtfend  our  property, 
and  drive  the  enemy  from  it  If  we  sit  stUl  upon  our  seats,  and  take  no  rneunff 
Iff  redress,  the  British  (according  to  the  customs  of  you  white  peopU)  wUl  hold 
tt  by  con^test.  And  mould  you  conquer  the  Canadas,  you  will  daun  it  upon 
the  same  principles,  as  [though]  conquered  from  the  Bnti^  We,  therefore,  re- 
quest  parmissum  to  go  wdh  our  warriors,  ana  drive  off  those  bad  people,  and  take 
possession  of  our  lands.^  Whereupon,  such  of  the  Senecas  as  had  an  in- 
clination, were  permitted  to  join  the. American  army. 

In  one  action  Bed-jacket  acted  a  conspicuous  part,  and  is  most  honorably 
mentioned  bv  the  commanding  general.  The  action  took  place  near  Fort 
George,  on  the  17  August,  18l3,  between  about  800  volunteers  and  Indians, 
supported  by  200  regulars.  These  surprised  the  British  and  Indian  camp  at 
day-light,  killed  75  and  took  16  prisoners.  The  success  of  the  expedition 
was  almost  entirely  owing  to  a  stratagem  of  the  Indians,  who,  when  they 
had  formed  their  plan  of  attack,  decoyed  their  brethren,  on  the  British  side, 
into  an  ambush,  oy  giving  a  war-whoop  which  they  mistook  for  that  of 
their  firiends.  General  Boyd,  who  commanded  here,  sa3*s,  <*The  principil 
chiefs  who  led  the  warriors  this  day,  were  Farmer's  Brother,  REn-JAcnr, 

*  <'  This  occurred  in  a  conversation  between  Red^aeket  and  the  Reverend  Mr.  Braefan- 
ridgt ;  Thaun^emnui,  Jack-Berry  and  myself  were  present  I  heard  the  remark,  and  wil 
vouch  for  it."     W,  /  SndHng. 

t  N.  £.  Galaxy,  13  July,  l&O. 
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LiTTLB  Biixv  Pollard,  Black  Snake,  Johhson,  Silterheels,  Captain 
Half-town,  Major-HErraT  O.  Ball,  (Corn-planter's  son,^  and  Captain  Cold, 
chief  of  Onondw),  who  was  wounded  In  a  council  wnich  was  held  with 
them  yesterday,  they  covenanted  not  to  scalp  or  murder ;  and  I  am  happy  to 
say,  that  they  treated  the  prisoners  with  humanity,  and  committed  no  wanton 
cruelties  upon  the  dead."  "  Their  bravery  and  humanity  were  equally  con- 
spicuous. Already  the  quietness  in  which  our  pickets  are  suffered  to  remain, 
evinces  the  benefit  arising  from  their  assistance."* 

Governor  Dt  fViU  Clinton,  in  his  most  valuable  discourse  beibre  the  His- 
torical Society  of  New  York,  thus  notices  Red-jadui: — ^  Within  a  few  years, 
an  extraordinary  orator  has  risen  among  the  Senecas;  his  real  name  is 
Saguoaha.  Without  the  advantages  of  illustrious  descent,  and  with  no 
extraordinary  talents  for  war,  he  has  attained  the  first  distinctions  in  the 
nation  by  the  force  of  his  eloquence."  Red^adut  having,  by  some  means, 
lost  the  confidence  of  his  countrymen,  in  order,  as  it  is  reported,  to  retrieve 
it,  prevailed  upon  his  brother  to  announce  himself  a  j^rophet,  commissioned 
by  the^  Great  Spirit  to  redeem  them  firom  their  miserable  condition.  — 
It  required  nothing  but  an  adroit  and  skilful  reasoner  to  persuade  the  igno- 
rant multitude,  given  to  the  grossest  superstition,  of  his  infallibility  in  the 
Pretended  art  or  mystery.  If  good  ever  came  out  of  evil,  it  did  at  this  time. 
*he  Onondagas  were,  at  that  period,  the  most  drunken  and  profligate  of  all 
the  Iroquois.  They  were  now  so  far  prevailed  upon  as  almost  entirely  to 
al)8tain  from  ardent  spirits,  became  sober  and  industrious,  and  observed  and 
respected  the  laws  of  morality.  This  good  eflfect  was  not  confined  to  the 
Onondagas,  but  shed  its  beniffu  influence  through  the  nations  adjacent  But 
as  this  reform  was  begun  in  hypocrisy,  it  necessarily  ended  with  its  hypo- 
critical author.  The  greatest  check,  perhaps,  which  can  be  thrown  in  the 
way  of  imposture,  is  its  own  exposition.  In  this  case,  like  witchcraft  among 
us  in  former  times,  it  was  stayed  by  its  own  operationa  Many  were  de- 
nounced as  witches,  and  some  would  have  been  executed  but  for  the  inter- 
ference of  their  white  neighbors.  Bed-jadut  was  denounced  in  a  great 
council  of  Indians,  held  at  Bufialo  Creek,  as  the  chief  author  of  their 
troubles.  He  was  accordingly  brought  to  trial,  and  his  eloquence  saved  his 
life,  and  greatly  increased  his  reputation.  His  defence  was  near  three  hours 
lon^.  A^d,  in  the  language  of  Governor  CHnUm^  "^  the  iron  brow  of  super- 
stition relented  under  the  magic  of  his  eloquence :  he  declared  the  prophet 
[his  brother]  an  impostor  and  a  cheat ;  he  prevailed ;  the  Indians  divided, 
and  a  small  iniyority  appeared  in  his  favor.  Perhaps  the  annals  of  history 
cannot  furnish  a  more  conspicuous  instance  of  the  triumph  and  power  of 
oratory,  in  a  barbarous  nation,  devoted  to  superstition,  and  looking  up  to  the 
accuser  as  a  delegated  minister  of  the  Almightv.  I  am  well  aware  that  the 
speech  of  Logan  will  be  triumphantly  quoted  against  me,  and  that  it  Vvill 
be  said,  that  the  most  splendid  exhibition  of  Indian  eloquence  may  be  found 
out  of  the  pale  of  the  Six  Nations.  I  fully  subscribe  to  the  eulofium  of  Mr. 
Jeffenon,  wnen  he  says,  *  I  may  challenge  the  whole  orations  of  Uemosthenu 
and  Cicero,  and  of  any  more  eminent  orator,  if  Europe  has  furnished  more 
eminent,  to  produce  a  siugle  passage  superior  to  the  speech  of  LoganJ  But 
let  it  be  remembered  that  Logan  was  a  Mingo  chief,"  that  is,  an  Iroquois. 
^  The  time  is  not  far  distant,  if  not  already  arrived,  when  the  name  of  Red-' 
jacket  will  be  heard,  in  the  most  august  assemblies,  to  f^ve  weij|[ht  to  the 
mightiest  efforts  of  eloquence.  In  the  debate  on  the  Indian  bill,  in  1830,  in 
congress,  Mr.  CroekeU,^  of  Tennessee,  said,  ^  I  am  forcibly  reminded  of  the 
remark  made  bv  the  famous  Redrjacket,  in  the  rotunda  of  this  building, 
when  he  was  shown  the  panel  which  represented  in  sculpture  the  first 
landinjf  of  the  Pilgrims,  with  an  Indian  chief  presenting  to  them  an  ear  of 
com,  m  token  of  friendly  welcome.    The  aged    Indian  aaidf-^Tkat  wu 

•  Nilu?  Register,  W.  418,  and  v.  l.-^Bramtan'a  OMcial  Letter»,'200,'-8hailu$t  Tabla,  ii. 
WO. 

t  The  pitiful  crasade  in  which  this  brave  roan  lost  his  life,  will  aa  long  be  remembered  for 
iU  oniiMlifiahle  orirm,  a«  the  many  valuable  but  misguided  men  who  have  been  sacrificed  m 
iL  Having  joined  the  army  of  Texas,  Colonel  CrockeU  was  there  murdered  with  the  rest 
«f  a  garrison  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Meadcans  3  this  present  year,  1836. 
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footU  He  said  he  knew  they  came  from  the  Great  Spirit,  and  he  w  will- 
ing to  share  the  soil  with  his  brothers.  But  when  he  turned  round  to  view 
anotlier  panel,  representing  PemCs  treaty,  he  suid,  ^Akl  oWb  gone  nmeJ 
There  whs  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  this  short  saying." 

Nothing  seems  more  to  have  troubled  the  peace  of  Rtdjadut  than  tbe 
intrusion  of  missionaries  among  his  people.  With  the  merits  or  dements 
of  the  manner  in  which  particular  creeds  have  been  forced  upon  tbe  In- 
dians in  general,  we  have  nothing  to  do,  but  we  will  refer  the  reader  to  Mr. 
Buchanar^M  Sketches,*  where,  in  our  opinion,  every  sectarian  will  glean  some 
ii^ful  faints  upon  that  head. 

Red-jaekd  and  his  council,  in  1621,  made  a  formal  complaint  to  the  gov 
emor  of  New  York,  of  the  arbitraiy  conduct  of  some  teachers  among  his 
people,  and  of  their  undue  influence  generally.  Considering  it  to  contaiD  a 
most  important  and  valuable  piece  of  information,  we  will  give  it  entire : — 

**  Brother  Pariih,  I  address  myself  to  you,  and  through  vou  to  the  govern- 
or. The  chiefs  of  Onondaga  have  accompsnied  you  to  Albany,  to  do  buai- 
ness  with  the  governor ;  I  also  was  to  have  been  with  you,  but  I  am  aociy 
to  say  that  bad  health  has  put  it  out  of  my  power.  For  this  you  must  not 
think  hard  of  me.  I  am  not  to  blame  for  it.  It  is  tbe  will  of  the  Great 
Spirit  that  it  should  be  so.  The  olMect  of  the  Onondagas  is  to  purchase  our 
loiids  at  Tonnewanta.  This  and  all  other  business  that  they  may  have  to  do 
at  Albany,  must  be  transncted  in  the  presence  of  the  governor.  He  will 
see  that  the  bargain  is  fairly  made,  so  that  all  parties  may  nave  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  what  shall  be  done ;  and  when  our  sanction  shall  be  wanted 
to  the  transaction,  it  will  be  freely  given.  I  much  regret  that,  at  this  time, 
the  state  of  my  health  should  have  prevented  ine  from  accompanying  you  to 
Albany,  as  it  was  the  wish  of  the  nation  that  I  should  state  to  the  governor 
some  "cireumstances  which  show  that  the  chain  of  friendship  between  us 
and  the  white  people  is  wearing  out,  and  wants  brightening.  1  proceed 
now,  however,  to  lav  them  before  you  by  letter,  that  you  mav  mention  them 
to  the  governor,  and  solicit  redress.  He  is  appointed  to  do  justice  to  all, 
and  the  Indians  fully  confide  that  he  will  not  sufier  them  to  be  wronged 
with  impunity.  The  first  subject  to  which  we*  would  call  the  attention  of 
the  governor,  is  the  depredations  that  are  daily  committed  by  the  white 
people  upon  the  most  valuable  timber  on  our  re8ervation&  This  has  been  a 
subject  of  complaint  with  us  for  many  years ;  but  now,  and  particularly  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  it  has  become  an  alarminff  evil,  ana  calls  for  the 
immediate  interposition  of  the  governor  in  our  b^sJf.  Our  next  subject 
of  complaint  is,  the  frequent  thefts  of  our  horses  and  cattle  by  the  white 
people,  and  their  habit  of  taking  and  using  them  whenever  they  please,  and 
without  our  leave.  These  are  evils  which  seem  to  increase  upon  ub 
with  the  increase  of  our  white  neighbors,  and  thev  call  loudly  for  redresSi 
Another  evil  arising  from  the  pressure  of  the  whites  upon  us,  and  our 
unavoioable  communication  with  them,  is  the  frequency  with  which  our 
chieis,  and  warriors,  and  Indians,  are  thrown  into  jiul,  and  that,  too^  for 
the  most  trifimg  causes.  This  is  very  galling  to  our  feelings,  and  ought  not 
to  be  permitted  to  the  extent  to  which,  to  gratify  their  bad  passons,  our 
white  neighbors  now  carry  this  practice.  In  our  hunting  ana  fishing,  too, 
we  ai*e  greatly  interrupted  by  the  whites.  Our  venison  is  stolen  from  the 
trees  where  we  have  hung  it  to  be  reclaimed  after  the  chase.  Our  hunting 
camps*  have  been  fired  mto,  and  we  have  been  warned  that  we  shall  no 
longer  be  permitted  to  pursue  the  deer  in  those  forests  which  were  so  lately 
ali  our  own.  The  fish,  which,  in  the  Buflalo  and  Tonnewanta  Creeks,  used 
to  supply  us  with  food,  are  now,  bv  the  dams  and  other  obstructions  of  tbe 
white  people,  preventeid  from  multiplying,  and  we  are  almost  entirely  de- 
prived of  that  accustomed  sustenance.  Our  great  father,  the  president,  htf 
recommended  to  our  young  men  to  be  industrious,  to  plough,  and  to  sow. 
This  .we  have  done,  and  we  are  thankful  for  the  advice,  and  for  the  means 
he  has  afforded  us  of  carrying  it  into  effect  We  are  happier  in  conM- 
queiice  of  it.    But  another  thing  recommended  to  ut,  has  creaiedgnat  caafvawm 

•  Vol.  I.  chsp.  ix. 
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among  vsy  and  is  making  va  a  quarrelsome  and  divided  people ;  and  that  is,  ik^ 
introaudian  of  preachers  inlo  our  nation.  These  black  coats  contrive  to  get 
die  consent  of  some  of  the  Iiidiaiis  to  preach  among  us,  and  wherever  tiiis 
is  the  case,  confusion  and  disorder  are  sure  to  f(Mlow,  and  tlie  encroach- 
ments of  the  whites  upon  our  lands  are  the  invariable  consequence.'  The 
governor  must  not  think  hard  of  me  for  s|>eaking  thus  of  the  preachers.  1 
have  observed  their  progress,  and  when  I  look  back  to  see  what  has  taken 
place  of  old,  I  perceive  that  whenever  they  came  among  the  Indians,  they 
were  the  forerunners  of  their  disjiersion ;  that  they  always  excited  enmities 
and  quarrels  among  them ;  that  they  introduced  the  white  people  on  tiieir 
lands,  by  whom  they  were  robbed  and  plundered  of  their  property ;  and 
that  the  Indians  were  sure  to  dwindle  and  decrease,  and  be  driven  back  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  preachers  that  came  among  them.  Each  nation 
nas  its  own  customs  and  its  own  religion.  The  Indians  have  theirs,  given  to 
them  by  the  Great  Spirit,  under  which  they  were  happy.  It  was  not  in- 
tended that  they  should  embrace  the  religion  of  the  whites,  and  be  destroyed 
by  the  attempt  to  make  them  think  differently  on  that  subject  from  their 
Others.*  It  is  true,  these  preachers  have  got  the  consent  of  some  of  the 
chiefs  to  stay  and  preach  among  us,  but  I  and  my  friends  know  this  to  be 
wrong,  and  that  they  ought  to  be  removed ;  besides,  we  have  been  threatened  . 
bv  Mr.  HudejWho  came  among  us  as  a  school-master  and  a  teacher  of  our 
children,  out  has  now  become  a  black  coat,  and  refused  to  teach  them  any 
more,  that  unless  we  listen  to  his  preaching  and  become  Christians,  we  will 
be  turned  off  our  lands.  We  wish  to  know  from  the  governor  if  this  is  to 
be  so ;  and  if  be  has  no  right  to  say  so,  we  think  he  oufht  to  be  turned  off 
our  lands,  and  not  allowed  to  plague  us  any  more.  We  shall  never  be  at 
peace  while  he  is  among  us.  Let  them  be  removed,  and  we  will  be  happy 
and  contented  among  ourselves.  We  now  cry  to  the  governor  for  help,  and 
hope  that  he  will  attend  to  our  complaints,  and  speedily  give  us  redress. 

Red-jacket." 

''This  letter  was  dictated  by  Red-jackety  and  interpreted  by  Henry  Obeat^^ 
in  the  presence  of  the  ibilowing  Indians :  Red-jackets  son,  Com-planicry  John' 
cobb,  Peter,  Young-kHngs-hroVwr,  Tomrihe-iitfcmi,  {Onnonagmhefo^  Blue-sky^ 
[Jhuyocauna,]  John-sky,  Jemmy-johnson,  Marcus,  Big-fire,  Vaptaxn-JemmyJ* 

The  success  this  petition  met  with,  it  is  presum^  was  full  and  satisfactory 
to  him,  in  respect  to  one  particular ;  fur  no  ministers,  for  some  time  aflerwards, 
were  admitted  upon  the  reservation. 

In  the  spring  of  1821,  a  man  of  Red-jaekd^s  tribe  fell  into  a  languishment  and 
died.  His  complaint  was  unknown,  and  some  circumstances  attended  his 
illness  which  caused  his  friends  to  believe  that  he  was  bewitched.  The  wo- 
man that  attended  him  was  fixed  uoon  os  the  witch,  and  by  the  law,  or 
custom,  of  the  nation,  she  was  doomea  to  suffer  death.  A  chief  by  the  name 
of  Tom-jemmy,  called  by  his  own  people  Soo-nong-gise,  executed  the  decree 
by  cutting  her  throat  The  Americans  took  up  the  mutter,  seized  Tom-jemmiy^ 
and  threw  him  into  pnson.t  Some  time  a(\er,  when  his  trial  came  on,  Red' 
jacket  appeared  in  court  as  au  evidence.  The  counsel  for  tlie  prisoner  denied 
that  the  couit  had  any  jurisdiction  over  the  case,  and  after  it  was  carried 
through  three  terms,  Soo^nontr'gise  was  Aaally  cleared.  Red-jacket  and  the 
oiher  witnesses  testified  that  the  woman  was  a  witch,  and  that  she  had  been 
tried,  condemned  and  executed  in  pursuance  of  their  laws,  which  had  been 
established  from  time  immemorial;  long  before  the  English  ci^te  into 
the  country.  The  witch  doctrine  of  the  Senecas  was  much  ridiculed  bv 
some  of  the  Americans,  to  which  Red-jacket  thus  aptly  alludes  in  a  speeon 
which  he  made  while  upon  the  stand : — 

*^  What !  do  you  denounce  us  as  fools  and  bigots,  heeause  we  stUl  continue  to 
hdieve  that  whuh  yau  yourselves  sedulously  incmcaied  two  eenturies  ago  f  Ymm 
divines  kave  thunaereathis  doctrine  from  we  pulpUy  your  judges  haive  pronounced 

*  A  happy  illastration  of  the  force  of  education,     f  Son  of  Cort^planter,  or  Corn-phtd, 
i  Information  of  a  eentleman  ( W.  J.  Snelling,  Esq  )  who  was  on  the  spot,  and  saw  Um 

hroaght  to  Boffalo.    l%is  was  the  next  day  afurthe  murder;  and  the  blood  was  yet  upoa 

hishaads. 
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a  from  iht  henckj  your  courts  of  justice  have  sanctioned  it  teith  the  formatUies  of 
ImOf  and  you  would  now  punish  our  ur^orlunate  brother  for  adherence  tothtsu" 
ftrstiHons  ofhis/aihers  !  Go  to  Salem  !  Look  at  the  records  oftfour  govemmatt^ 
and  you  trtu  Jtnd  hundreds  executed  for  the  very  crime  which  has  called  forth  the 
sentence  of  condemnation  tmon  this  tcoman,  cma  drawn  down  the  arm  ofvengtanet 
toon  her.  fVhai  have  ourorotkers  done  mare  than  the  riders  of  yourpeopU  have 
done  f  and  u>hat  crime  has  this  man  committed  6y  execuiir^j  in  a  summary  wmfj 
the  laws  of  his  country,  and  the  injundiuns  of  his  God  $  **  Before  Rea-jadad 
was  admitted  to  five  evidence  in  the  case,  he  was  asked  if  be  believed  in 
future  rewards  and  puniiihmeuts,  and  the  existence  of  God.  With  a  piercing 
look  into  the  face  or  his  interrogator,  and  with  no  little  indignation  of  expres- 
■ion,  he  replied :  <*  Yes !  much  more  than  the  white  men,  if  we  are  to  judge  hy 
their  actions/*  Upon  the  appearance  of  Red-jacket  upon  this  occasion,  one 
observes:  ** There  is  not,  perhaps,  in  nature,  a  more  expressive  eye  than  that 
of  Red-jacket ;  when  fired  by  indignation  or  revenge,  it  is  terrible ;  and  when 
he  chooses  to  display  his  unrivalled  talent  for  irony,  his  keen  sarcastic  glance 
is  irresistible.''* 

When  LafayettCy  in  1825,  was  at  Buffalo,  among  the  persons  of  distinctioD 
who  called  upon  him,  was  Red-jacket.  Of  the  old  chief^  M.  Levasseur  ob- 
serves :  f  This  extraordinary  man,  although  much  worn  down  by  time  and 
intemperance,  preserves  yet,  in  a  surprising  degree,  the  exercise*  of  all  his 
fiiculties.  He  had  ever  remembered  Lqfcydte  since  1784,  at  wliich  time  he, 
with  otliers,  met  a  great  council  of  all  the  Indian  nations  at  Fort  Schuyler, 
when  the  interest  of  all  those  nations,  friends  and  enemies,  was  regulated 
with  the  United  States.  He  asked  the  general  if  he  recollected  that  iiieeting. 
He  replied  that  he  had  not  forgotten  that  great  event,  and  asked  Redjadket  &" 
he  knew  what  had  become  of  the  young  chief,  who,  in  that  council,  opposed 
with  such  eloquence  the  **  burying  of  the  tomahawk.**  Red-Jacket  replied, 
^He  is  before  you.^  His  speech  was  a  master-piece,  and  every  warrior  who 
heard  him  was  carried  away  with  his  elo(|uence.  He  urged  a  continuation  of  the 
war  against  the  Americans,  having  joined  against  them  in  the  revolution. 
The  general  observed  to  him  that  time  had  much  changed  them  since  that 
meeting.  ^'Ah! "  said  Red-jacket,  ''time  has  not  been  so  severe  upon  you  as 
it  has  upon  me.    It  has  left  to  you  a  fresh  countenance,  and  hair  to  cover 

Your  head  -,  while  to  me behold ! "  and  taking  a  handkerchief  from 

Lis  head,  with  an  air  of  much  feeling,  showed  his  head,  which  was  aluiosi 
entirely  bald.^ 

At  this  interview,  was  fblly  confirmed  what  we  have  before  stated.  Le- 
vasseur  continues :  Red-jacket  obstinately  refuses  to  speak  any  language  but 
that  of  his  own  country,  and  affects  a  great  dislike  to  all  others ;  although 
it  is  easy  to  discern  that  he  perfectly  understands  the  £nglish ;  and  reiiis^ 
nevertheless,  to  reply  to  the  general  before  his  interpreter  had  translated  his 

2uestious  into  the  Seneca  langua^.    The  general  spoke  a  few  words  in 
idian,  which  he  had  learned  in  his  youth,  at  which  Red-Jacket  was  highly 
pleased,  and  which  augmented  much  his  high  opinion  of  Lafayette. 

The  author  of  the  following  passage  is  unknown  to  us ;  but  presuming  it 
to  be  authentic,  we  quote  it  **  More  than  30  years  4  have  rolled  away  since 
a  treaty  was  held  on  the  beautiful  acclivity  that  overlooks  the  Canandaigus  | 

*  Nileji's  Weekly  Register,  vol.  zz.  S59, 411. 

t  In  hii^jLo/oyette  en  Amenque,  tome  ii.  437-8. 

X  **  Les  assistoaUs  ne  purenl  t'empichtr  dt  tourire  de  la  nmoUeiti  de  Vlndiefif  qui  snttiak 
ignorer  I' art  de  rip<wtr  let  it^urts  du  temps;  nuns  on  se garda  bien  de  ditnnre  son  erreur; 
H  peut-itre  Jit-on  men,  car  UeiU  pu  eonfandre  une  pemujue  anec  une  ehevelure  scatpSe^  H 
concevdr  Vid^e  de  regarmr  sa  tHe  aux  depens  de  la  Ute  d'ttne  de  ses  voisons."  IHL 
^-Tbis  aKempt  at  facetiousnen  by  Mods.  Levasseur  is  entirely  a  failure,  and  in  very  bad 
taste.  Had  ii  had  reference  to  an  obscure  person,  it  woald  have  been  diflerent  For  a  parcel 
«f  white  iguoramuses  to  make  themselves  merry  at  the  simple  but  dignified  appearance  of  the 
old  chief,  only  shows  them  off  in  their  true  light ;  and  the  assertion  that  he  covered  bis  own 
bead  at  the  expense  of  that  of  his  nei^bor,  too  nearly  classes  the  writer  with  his  companioos. 

^  This  writer,  I  conclude,  wrote  m  182S.  I  copy  it  from  Miscellanies  selected  Jivm  At 
Public  JaumalSf  by  Mr.  Buckingham. 

g  Signifying,  in  the  Seneca  language,  a  town  set  of.  The  lake  received  its  name  froa 
the  town  upon  its  ahon^^^SpaffanPs  Gax. 
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Lake.  The  witnesses  of  the  scene  will  never  forget  the  powers  of  native 
oratory.  Two  days  had  passed  away  in  negotiation  with  the  Lidians  for  a 
cession  of  their  lands.  The  contract  was  supposed  to  be  nearly  completed, 
when  Red-jacket  arose.  ^  With  the  grace  and  dimity  of  a  Ronnan  senator,  he 
drew  his  blanket  around  him,  and,  with  a  piercing  eye,  surveyed  the  multi- 
tude. All  was  hushed.  Nothing  interposed  to  break  the  silence,  save  the 
gende  rustlins  of  the  tree  tops,  under  whose  shade  they  were  gathered  Afler 
a  long  and  solenin,  but  not  unmeaning  pause,  he  commenced  his  speech  in  a 
low  voice  and  sententious  style.  Rising  gradually  with  the  subject,  he  de- 
picted the  primitive  simplicity  and  happiness  of  his  nation,  and  the  wrongs 
they  had  sustained  from  the  usurpations  of  white  men,  with  such  a  bold  but 
faithful  pencil,  that  every  auditor  was  soon  roused  to  vengeance,  or  melted 
into  tears.  The  effect  was  inexpressible.  But  ere  the  emotions  of  admira- 
tion and  sympathy  bad  subsfded,  the  white  men  became  alarmed.  They  were 
in  the  bean  of  an  Indian  country — surrounded  by  more  than  ten  times  their 
number,  who  were  inflamed  by  the  remembi-ance  of  their  injuries,  and  ex- 
cited to  indignation  by  the  eloquence  of  a  favorite  chiefl  Appalled  and 
terrified,  the  white  men  cast  a  cheerless  gaze  upon  the  hordes  around  them. 
A  nod  from  the  chiefs  mi^ht  be  the  onset  of  destruction.  At  this  portentous 
moment,  Farmen-brother  interposed.  He  replied  not  to  his  brother  chie^ 
but,  with  a  sagacity  truly  aboriginal,  he  caused  a  cessadon  of  the  council,  in- 
troduced good  cheer,  commended  the  eloquence  of  Red-jacket,  and,  before 
the  meeting  liad  reassembled,  with  the  aid  of  other  prudent  chiefs,  he  had 
moderated  the  fuiy  of  his  nation  to  a  more  salutary  review  of  the  questioii 
before  them.  Suffice  it  to  say,  the  treaty  was  concluded,  and  the  Western 
District,  at  this  day,  owes  no  small  portion  of  its  power  and  influence  to  the 
counsels  of  a  savage,  in  comparison  with  whom  for  genius,  heroism,  virtue, 
or  any  other  quality  that  can  adorn  the  bawble  of  a  diadem,  not  only  Citorge  the 
IV.  and  Lovia  le  Duiri,  but  the  German  emperor  and  the  czar  of  Muscovy,  alike 
dwindle  into  insignificance.**    We  can  add  nothing  to  this  high  encomium. 

Red-jacket  was  of  the  number  who  visited  Philadelphia  in  1792,  as  will  be 
found  mentioned  in  the  account  of  Jaquctte ;  at  which  time  he  was  welcomed 
by  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania  to  that  city,  and  addressed  by  him,  in  behalf 
of  tlie  commonwealth,  in  the  council-chamber.  The  following  is  the  closine 
paragraph  of  the  governor's  speech :  ^  Brothers !  I  know  the  kindness  with 
which  you  treat  the  strangers  that  visit  vour  country ;  and  it  is  my  sincere 
wish,  that,  when  you  return  to  your  families,  you  may  be  able  to  assure  them 
that  the  virtues  of  friendship  and  hospitality  are  also  practised  by  the  cid- 
zens  of  Pennsylvania."  He  had  before  observed  that  the  government  had 
furnished  every  thing  to  make  them  comfortable  during  their  stay  at  Phila- 
delphia. This  was  upon  the  28  March,  1792,  and  on  2  April  followinff, 
they  met  again,  when  Red-jadcet  spoke  in  answer  to  the  governor  as  fol- 
lows : — 

''Brother,  Onas*  Governor,  open  unprejudiced  ears  to  what  we  have  to 
say.  Some  days  since  you  addressed  us,  and  what  you  said  gave  us  great 
pleasure.  This  day  the  Great  Spirit  has  allowed  us  to  meet  you  again,  in 
this  council-chamber.  We  hope  that  your  not  receiving  an  imme<iiate  an- 
swer to  your  address,  will  make  no  improper  impression  U|K>n  your  mind. 
We  mention  this  lest  you  should  suspect  that  your  kind  welcome  and  friendly 
address  has  not  had  a  proper  effect  upon  our  hearts.  We  assure  you  it  is  far 
otherwise.  In  your  addniss  to  us  the  other  day,  in  this  ancient  council-cham- 
ber, where  oiur  forefathers  have  oflen  conversed  together,  several  tilings 
0truck  our  attention  very  forcibly.  When  you  told  us  this  was  the  place  m 
which  our  forefathers  often  met  on  peaceable  terms,  it  gave  us  sensible  pleas 
ure,  and  more  joy  than  we  could  express.  Though  we  have  no  writings 
like  you,  yet  we  remember  often  to  have  heard  of  the  friendship  that  existed 
between  our  fathers  and  yours.    The  picture  f  to  which  you  drew  our  atten- 


*  OnoM  was  the  name  the  Indians  gave  William  Penn,  and  they  continue  thr  suoie  name 
to  all  the  governors  of  Pennsylvania. 
t  A  fine  picture  representing  Ptta^a  treaty  with  the  Indiaos. 
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tion,  brouflbt  fiyah  to  our  nunds  the  fiiendly  GOBfereocei  Ihst  used  to  be  held 
between  tne  former  goTemors  of  Penneylvank  and  our  tribes,  and  eliowed 
the  love  which  your  roreftttbere  had  of  peace,  and  the  fiiendly  dispoiitioD  of 
our  people.  It  is  still  our  wish,  as  well  as  yours,  to  preserve  peace  between 
our  tribes  and  you,  and  it  would  be  well  if  the  same  spirit  existed  among  the 
Indians  to  the  westward,  and  throu|j^  every  part  of  the  United  Slates.  You 
particularly  expressed  that  you  were  well  pleased  to  find  that  we  differed  ia 
disposition  from  the  Indians  westward.  Your  disposition  is  that  for  whkh 
the  ancient  Onas  Governors  were  remarkable.  As  you  love  peace,  so  do  we 
also ;  and  we  wish  it  could  be  extended  to  the  most  distant  part  of  this  great 
country.  We  amed  in  council,  this  morning,  that  the  sentimentB  I  bare 
exproMod  should  be  communicated  to  you,  before  the  dele^^ates  of  the  Five 
Nadons,  and  to  tefi  you  that  your  cordial  welcome  to  this  city,  and  the  good 
sentiments  contained  in  your  address,  have  made  a  deep  impression  on  our 
hearts,  have  given  us  great  joy,  imdfnm  the  hecai  Itdlyou  so.  This  is  lU  I 
have  to  say." 

When  Aedjadtd  had  finished,  another  chief,  called  .^^wdandongwas,  (and 
sometimes  Good-peter^*)  addressed  the  assembly.  His  speech  is  much  in  the 
style  of  Red-jackeCs,  and  was  chiefly  a  repetition,  in  other  words,  of  it  It 
was  short,  and  contained  this  passage :  ^  What  is  there  more  desirahle  than 
that  we,  who  live  within  hearing  of  each  other,  should  unite  for  the  oonunon 
good  ?  This  is  my  wish.  It  is  the  wish  of  my  nation,  although  I  am  eonr  I 
can*t  say  so  of  every  individual  in  it ;  for  there  are  difievences  of  opiniooi 
among  us,  as  well  as  among  our  white  brethren." 

Since  we  have  here  introduced  Dominie  Piter^  we  will  so  for  di^rest  m 
to  relate  what  follows  concerning  him.  He  was  one  of  those  who  took  put 
agaiust  the  Americans  in  the  revoludonaiy  war,  and  when  hostilitieB  com- 
menced, he  retired  and  joined  the  remote  tribes  towards  Canada.  Colonel 
John  Harper  (one  of  the  fiunily  from  whom  Harpersfield,  New  Yorit,  takes 
its  name)  was  stationed  at  the  fort  at  Schorrie,  in  the  state  of  New  Yoci 
Early  in  the  spring  of  1777,  in  the  season  of  makine  maple  sugar,  when  aU 
w^re  upon  the  look-out  to  avoid  surprise  by  the  Indians,  Colonel  Harftrkt 
the  garrison  and  proceeded  through  the  woods  U>  Harp^^eld ;  thence  l^ 
an  fidian  path  to  Cherry-valley,  in  his  way,  as  he  was  turning  the  point  or 
a  hill,  he  saw  a  company  of  Indians,  who,  at  the  same  time,  saw  him.  Ha 
dared  not  attempt  fliffbt,  as  he  could  expect  no  other  than  to  be  shot  down  in 
such  attempt  He,  tnerefore,  determined  to  advance  and  meet  them  widiotf 
discovering  foar.  Concealing  his  regimentals  as  well  as  be  could  itith  his 
great  coat,  he  hastened  onward  to  meet  theoL  Before  they  met  him,  be  dis- 
covered that  Peier  was  their  chie^  with  whom  he  had  fornoeriy  traded  much 
•t  Oquaso,  but  who  did  not  know  him.  Harper  was  the  tnA  to  speak,  as  diet 
met,  and  his  words  were,  ^  How  do  vou  doy  bntkenf^  The  chief  answered^ 
''fFelL^How  do  you  doy  brother  f  Jmehwayareyouhound^'*  The  colond 
replied,  *^On  a  eeerei  expedition.  And  mAm  vxn  are  you  bound,  ^'''^^^^ 
They  answered  without  hesitation  or  distrust,  thinking,  no  doubt,  thej  had 
ftllen  in  with  one  of  the  kizu;*8  men,  ^Dmm  ftc  SuMqu/Uuamak,  to  ad  ^^ 
JohntUme  eMement,**  This  place,  since  called  Sidnof  Plotnc,  consisiad  of* 
few  Scotch  ianiilies,  and  their  minister's  name  was  Johnslone ;  hence  ^ 
Dame  of  the  settlement.  The  colonel  next  asked  them  where  they  lodged 
that  night,  and  they  told  him, «  At  the  mouth  of  Scheneva's  Creek.''  After 
shaking  hands,  they  separated.  As  soon  as  they  were  out  of  si^ht,  Harfff 
made  a  circuit  through  the  woods  with  all  speed,  and  soon  arriFed  at  die 
head  of  Charlotte  River,  where  were  several  men  making  sugar.  This  place 
was  about  ten  miles  fit>m  Decatur  Hill,  where  he  met  the  Indiana.  ^ 
ordered  them  to  take  each  a  rope  and  provisions  in  their  packs,  and  o'b^ 
ble  at  Evan's  Place,  where  he  would  soon  meet  them:  thence  he  retuned 
to  Harpersfield,  and  collected  the  men  there,  which,  including  the  others  and 
himself  made  15,  iust  equal  to  Pdof^e  force.  When  they  arrived  at  Evan'^ 
Place,  upon  the  Charlotte,  Harper  made  known  his  protect  They  set  o^ 
and  before  day  the  next  morning,  came  into  the  neighborhood  of  the  In- 

•  And  often  HomnM-iMfer.    S  CoU.  N.  Y.  Hist  Soc.  Ti. 
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diana'  camp.  From  a  small  eminence,  just  at  dawn  of  day,  their  fire  vrem 
seen  buniinf,  and  Peter,  amidst  his  warriors,  lying  upon  the  gruuud.  All 
were  fast  adeep.  Harper  and  his  companions  each  crept  silently  up,  with 
their  ropes  in  their  hands,  man  to  man  ;  and  each,  standing  in  a  position  to 
grasp  liu  adversary,  waited  for  the  word  to  be  given  by  tlieir  leader.  The 
colonel  jogged  his  Indian,  and,  as  he  was  waking,  said  to  him,  **  Come,  U  is 
tinufor  men  of  business  to  be  on  their  way/*  This  was  the  waU-hword ;  and 
no  sooner  was  it  pronounced,  than  each  Indian  felt  the  warm  grasp  of  his 
foe.  The  struggle  was  desjierate,  though  shoit,  and  resulted  in  the  capture 
of  e?ery  one  of  the  party.  When  it  was  sufficiently  light  to  distinguish 
eounteuances,  Pder,  observing  Colonel  Harper,  aaid,  *^ Ha !  Colmd  Harper! 
M>w  I  know  you  !  Why  did  I  not  know  you  yesterday  ?*  The  colonel  observed, 
"  Some  Do/tcy  tn  war,  Peter,^  To  which  Ptttr  replied,  "^Ah!  m/e  find  cm 
90  now.  These  captives  were  marched  to  Albany,  and  delivered  up  to 
the  commanding  officer.  By  this  capital  exploit  no  doubt  many  lives  were 
caved.* 

As  has  been  noted,  Red-jatket  died  at  his  residence  near  Buffiilo,  on  the 
90th  of  January,  1830,  aged  about  80  years.  In  1833,  a  grandson  of  his  was 
chosen  chief  of  the  Senecas. 

The  famous  Seneca  chief,  called  the  FARMERS-BROTHER,  is  often  men- 
tioned in  the  accounts  of  Red-jackeL    His  native  name  was  Ho  na-ya-wus. 

In  1792,  Farmers-brother  was  in  Philadelphia,  and  was  among  those 
vrho  attended  the  burial  of  Mr.  Peter  Jaquette,  and  b  thus  noticed  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Gazette  of  28  March,  of  that  year :  "  On  Monday  lust,  the 
chiefs  and  warriors  of  the  Five  Nations  assembled  at  the  state-house,  and 
"were  welcomed  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia  in  an  address  delivered  by  the 

Sovemor.  Three  of  the  chiefs  made  a  general  acknowledgment  for  the  cor- 
ial  reception  which  they  had  experimced,  but  postponed  their  formal  answer 
until  another  opportunity.  The  room  in  which  they  assembled  was  mentioned 
as  the  ancient  council-chamber,  in  which  their  ancestors  and  ours  had  otlen 
met  to  brighten  the  chain  of  friendship ;  and  this  circumstance^  together  with 
the  pre^nce  of  a  great  part  of  the  beauty  of  the  city,  had  an  evident  effi^ct 
upon  the  feelings  of  the  Indians,  and  seemed  particularly  to  embarrass  the 
elocution  of  the  Farmers-brother.**  This  last  clause  does  not  correspond  with 
our  ideas  of  the  ffreat  chief. 

Through  his  wnole  life,  Farmers-brother  seems  to  have  been  a  peacemaker. 
In  the  spriig  of  the  next  year,  there  was  a  great  council  held  at  Niagara, 
consisting  uf  the  chiefs  of  a  great  many  nations,  dwelling  upon  the  shoref 
of  the  western  lakes.  At  this  time,  many  long  and  laborious  speeches  were 
made,  some  for  and  others  against  the  conduct  of  the  United  States.  iVvm- 
erS'brother  shone  conspicuous  at  this  time.  His  speech  was  nearly  three 
hours  long,  and  the  final  determination  of  the  council  was  peace.  We 
know  of  no  speeches  being  preserved  at  this  time,  but  if  there  could  have 
been,  doubtless  much  ti-ue  history  might  have  been  collected  from  them. 
He  seems  not  only  to  have  been  esteemed  by  the  Americans,  but  also  by  the 
Enffiish.f 

Of  Peter  Jaquette,  whom  we  have  several  times  incidentally  mentioned^ 
we  will  give  some  account  before  proceeding  with  Honayawus,  He  was 
one  of  the  principal  sachems  of  the  Oneidas.  This  chiet  dic^d  in  Pliila- 
delphia,  19  March,  1792.  He  had  l)een  taken  to  France  by  General  Xfo/oj^ 
ette,  at  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war,  where  he  received  an  education, 
Mr.  Jaquette,  having  died  on  Monday,  was  interred  on  the  following  Wednes- 
day. ''His  funenu  was  attended  from  Oelei'a  hotel  to  the  Presbvterian 
burying-ground  in  Mulberry-streeL  The  corpse  was  preceded  by  a  detach- 
ment of  the  light  infantry  of  the  city,  with  arms  reversed,  drums  muffled, 
music  playing  a  solemn  dirge.    The  corpse  was  followed  by  six  of  the 

•  Annals  of  Trvoa  Co.  8vo.  N.  York,  18. 

t  "  Le  village  de  Bufiklo  est  habits  par  les  Senecas.  ■  Le  chef  de  cette  nation  est  Brothert* 
Jarmerf  estime  par  toiites  les  tribus  coinnie  fraud  guerrier  ct  f^rand  poliiiqiie.  el  Ibrt  caress^ 
a  ee  titre  par  les  agcns  anglais  et  les  a^ns  Amoricaiiis.     Bufllalo  pst  le  chcr  lieu  de  la  i 
8«iieca.''    Roehejoueauld,  Vmfagt  dam  PAmirique  en  1795, 6,  and  7,  t.  i.  21^). 
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chiefs  as  mourners,  succeeded  by  all  the  warriorB;  the  reverend  dergj 
of  all  denominations ;  secretary  of  ¥rar,  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  war  de- 
partment ;  officers  of  the  federal  army,  and  of  the  militia;  and  a  number  of 
citizens."  • 

One  of  the  most  celeHrated  speeches  of  Ibrmen-inihar  was  deliTered 
in  a  council  at  Genesee  River,  in  1796,  and  after  being  interpreted,  was 
siffned  by  the  chiefs  present,  and  sent  to  the  legislature  of  New  York.  It 
follows: — 

**  Brotha%  as  you  are  once  more  assembled  in  council  for  the  purpose  of 
doing  honor  to  yourselves  and  justice  to  your  country,  we,  your  brothera, 
the  sachems,  chiefs  and  warriors  of  the  Seneca  nation,  request  you  to  open 

£)ur  ears  and  give  attention  to  our  voice  and  wishes. — ^You  will  recollect  the 
te  contest  between  you  and  your  father,  the  great  king  of  England.  Tliis 
contest  threw  the  inhabitants  of  this  whole  island  into  a  great  tumult  and 
commotion,  like  a  raging  whirlwind  which  tears  up  the  trees,  and  tosses  to 
and  fro  the  leaves,  so  that  no  one  knows  from  whence  they  come,  or  where 
they  will  fiilL — ^This  whirlwind  was  so  directed  by  the  Great  Spirit  above,  as 
to  throw  into  our  arms  two  of  your  infiint  children, /cuper  ParrisA  and  HmHo 
Jbnef.f  We  adopted  them  into  our  families,  and  made  them  our  children. 
We  loved  them  and  nourished  them.  They  lived  with  us  manv  yearsi  ^M 
Ungth  the  Great  Spirit  spoke  to  the  wkirimnd,  and  it  was  ML  A  clear  and  un- 
interrupted sky  appeared.  The  path  of  peace  was  opened,  and  the  chain  of 
frieiidsliip  was  once  more  made  bright  Then  these  our  adopted  chilclren 
left  us,  lo  seek  their  relations ;  we  wished  them  to  remain  among  us,  and 
promised,  if  they  would  return  and  live  in  our  coimtry,  to  give  each  of  them 
a  seat  of  land  for  them  and  their  children  to  sit  down  upon. — ^They  have  re- 
turned, and  have,  for  several  years  past,  been  serviceable  to  us  as  interpret- 
ers. We  still  feel  our  hearts  beat  with  affection  for  thern,  and  now  wish  to 
fultil  the  promise  we  made  them,  and  reward  them  for  their  services.  We 
have,  therefore,  made  up  our  minds  to  give  them  a  seat  of  two  sauare  miles 
of  land,  lying  on  the  outlets  of  Lake  Erie,  about  three  miles  below  Black- 
rock,  b^ 'ginning  at  the  mouth  of  a  creek  known  by  the  name  of  Scouguquoif' 
desereek,  running  one  mile  from  the  River  Niagara  up  said  creek,  thence 
northerly  as  ihe  river  runs  two  miles,  thence  westerly  one  mile  to  the  rivov 
thence  up  the  river  as  the  river  runs,  two  miles,  to  the  place  of  beginning,  so 
as  to  coutiin  two  square  miles. — We  have  now  made  known  to  you  our 
minds.  We  expect  and  earnestly  request  that  you  will  permit  our  friends 
to  re -eJve  this  our  gift,  and  will  make  the  same  eood  to  them,  according  to 
the  laws  and  customs  of  your  nation. — Why  should  you  hesitate  to  make  our 
minds  easy  with  regard  to  this  our  request  ?  To  you  it  is  but  a  little  thing; 
and  have  you  not  complied  with  the  request  and  confirmed  the  gifts  of  our 
brothi;rs  the  Oneidas,  the  Ouondagas  and  Cayugas  to  their  uiterpreters  ? 
And  shall  we  ask  and  not  be  heard  ?  We  send  you  this  our  speech,  to 
which  we  expect  your  answer  before  the  breaking  up  our  great  council 
fire." 

A  gentleman  I  who  visited  Buffalo  in  1810,  observes  that  Farmets^nMo' 
was  never  known  to  drink  ardent  spirits,  and  although  then  94  vears  old, 
walked  perfectly  upright,  and  was  remarkably  straight  and  well  formed; 
very  grave,  and  answered  his  inquiries  with  great  precision,  but  through  his 
interpreter,  Mr.  Parrish^  before  named.  His  account  of  the  mounds  in  that 
region  will  nut  give  satisfaction.  He  told  Dr.  Exng  that  they  weie  thrown 
up  against  the  incursions  of  the  French,  and  that  me  implements  found  in 
them  were  taken  from  them ;  a  great  army  of  French  having  been  overthrown 
and  mostly  cut  off,  the  Indians  became  possessed  of  their  acoutrements, 
which,  being  of  no  use  to  them,  were  buried  with  their  owners. 

He  was  a  great  warrior,- and  although  ^eighty  snows  in  years'*  when  the 
war  of  1812  began,  yet  he  engaged  m  it,  and  fought  with  the  Americansi 

*  Pennsylvania  Gazette. 

t  Taken  prisoners  at  ibe  destniction  of  Wyoming  by  the  tories  and  Indians  onder  Btidtr 
and  BtMU. 

X  Ik.  William  King,  the  eelebraied  deetrieian,  V(iio  gives  the  author  this  iafonBaiiQa 
farbally. 
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He  did  not  live  till  its  close,  but  died  at  the  Seneca  village,  just  after  the 
battle  of  Bridffewater,  and  was  interred  with  military  honors  by  the  fiflh 
regiment  of  United  States  infantry.  He  usually  wore  a  medal  presented 
him  by  General  fFaskingUnu  In  the  revolution,  he  fought  successfully 
against  the  Americans.  Perhaps  there  never  flowed  from  the  lips  of  man 
a  more  sublime  metaphor  than  that  made  use  of  by  this  chief^  in  the 
speech  given  above,  when  alluding  to  the  revolutionary  contest  It  is 
worth  repeating :  "  7%e  OrecU  SpirU  9poke  to  the  vfhiHunnd,  and  it  toas 
Ml/* 

This  celebrated  chief  was  engaged  in  the  cause  of  the  French,  in  the  old 
French  war,  as  it  is  termed,  and  ne  once  pointed  out  the  spot  to  a  traveller, 
where,  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  his  warriors,  he  ambushed  a  guard  that  ac- 
companied the  English  teams,  employed  between  the  Falls  of  Niagara  and 
Fort  Niagara,  which  had  then  recently  surrendered  to  the  Englbh  under 
Sir  WiUiam  Johnson,  The  place  of  the  ambush  is  now  called  the  Devil's 
Hole,  and  is  a  veiy  noted  place  to  inquisitive  visitors  of  that  romantic  region, 
as  it  is  but  three  and  a  half  miles  below  the  great  Falls,  and  upon  the  Ameri- 
can shore.  It  is  said  of  this  place,  that  **"  the  mind  can  scarcelv  conceive  of 
a  more  dismal  looking  den.  A  large  ravine,  made  by  the  fiifling  in  of  the 
perpendicular  bank,  (uirkened  by  the  spreading  branches  of  the  birch  and 
cedar,  which  had  taken  root  below,  and  the  low  murmuring  of  the  rapids  in 
the  chasm,  added  to  the  solemn  thunder  of  the  cataract  itself^  contribute  to 
render  the  scene  truly  awful.  The  English  party  were  not  aware  of  the  dread- 
ful fate  that  awaited  them.  Unconscious  of  dan^r,  the  drivers  were  gayVy 
whistling  to  their  dull  ox-teams.  Farmen-hroMor  and  his  band,  on  their 
arrival  at  this  spot,  rushed  from  the  thicket  which  had  concealed  them,  and 
conunenced  a  horrid  butchery."  So  unexpected  was  the  attack  that  all  pres- 
ence of  mind  forsook  the  English,  and  they  made  little  or  no  resistance.  The 
guards  the  teamsters,  the  oxen  and  the  wagons  were  precipitated  down  into 
the  gulf.  But  two  of  the  men  escaped ;  a  Mr.  Stedman,  who  livod  at  Schlos- 
ser,  above  the  &lis,  who,  being  mounted  on  a  fleet  horse,  eflected  his  escape ; 
and  one  of  the  soldiers,  who  was  caught  on  the  projecting  root  of  a  ceaar, 
"which  sustained  him  until  the  Indians  had  left  the  place.  He  soon  ailer  got 
to  Fort  Niagara,  and  there  gave  an  account  of  what  had  happened.  The 
small  rivulet  that  runs  into  the  Niagara  through  the  Devil's  Hole,  was,  it  is 
said,  colored  with  the  blood  of  the  slain  on  that  unfortunate  day,  and  it  now 
bears  the  name  of  Bloody-Run. 

FarmtrS'broiher  fought  against  the  Americans  in  the  Revolution,  and  was 
no  inconsiderable  foe ;  but  his  acts  were  probably  mostly  in  councD.  as  we 
hear  of  no  important  achievements  by  him  in  the  field. 

The  following  remarkable  incident  should  not  be  omitted  in  the  life  of 
this  chiefl  In  me  war  of  1812,  a  fugitive  Mohawk  from  the  enemy  had  en- 
deavored to  pass  for  a  Seneca,  and  accordingly  came  among  those  under 
Rtd-Jacket  and  Farmen-hrother.  The  latter  discovered  him,  and  immediately 
appeared  in  his  presence,  and  thus  accosted  him.  "/  know  you  welL  You 
belong  to  the  Mohawks.  You  care  a  spy.  Here  is  my  rifle — mv  tomahawk — my 
scalping'knife,  Say^  wMeh  1  'shall  use.  I  am  in  haste.^  The  young  Mo- 
hawk knew  there  was  no  reprieve,  nor  time  to  deliberate.  He  chose  the 
rifle.  The  old  chief  ordered  him  to  lie  down  upon  the  grass,  and  with  one  foot 
upon  his  breast,  he  discharged  his  rifle  into  his  head.* 

The  following  letter  will,  besides  exhibiting  the  condition  of  the  Senecas, 
develop  some  ouer  interesting  &ct8  in  their  biographical  history. 

^  To  the  Honorable  William  Eustis,  secretary  at  war. 

''The  sachems  and  chief  warriors  of  the  Seneca  nation  of  Indians,  under- 
standing you  are  the  person  appointed  by  the  great  council  of  your  nation  to 
manage  and  conduct  the  afiairs  of  the  several  nadons  of  Indians  with  whom 
you  are  at  peace  and  on  terms  of  friendship,  come,  at  this  time,  as 
children  to  a  father,  to  lay  before  you  the  trouble  which  we  have  on  our 
minds. 

*  Buctiagham's  MucdUadu,  i.  33, 34. 
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"Brother,  we  do  not  think  it  best  to  multiply  words:  we  will,  therefore, 
tell  you  what  our  complaint  is. — Brother,  linen  to  what  we  tttsx  Some  yeara 
Ance,  we  held  a  treaty  at  Bigtree,  near  the  Genesee  River.  This  trea^  was 
called  by  our  great  father,  the  president  of  the  United  States  He  sent  an 
agent,  Col.  fTadstcorih,  to  attend  this  treaty,  for  the  purpose  of  adviaing  us  in 
the  business,  and  seeing  that  we  had  justice  done  us.  At  this  treaty,  we  sold 
to  Robert  Mmrit  the  greatest  p«urt  of  our  country ;  the  sum  he  gare  us  was 
100,000  dollars.  The  commissioners  who  were  appointed  on  your  pan, 
advised  us  to  place  this  money  in  the  hands  of  our  great  father,  the  prasdeot 
of  the  United  Statea  He  told  us  our  fi^er  loved  his  red  children,  and 
would  take  care  of  our  money,  and  plant  it  in  a  field  where  it  would  bear 
Seed  forever,  as  long  as  trees  grow,  or  waters  run.  Our  money  has  hereto- 
lore  been  of  great  service  to  us ;  it  has  helped  us  to  support  our  old  people, 
and  our  women  and  children ;  but  we  are  told  the  field  where  our  monej  was 
planted  is  become  barren. — Brother,  we  do  not  understand  your  way  of  doing 
Dusiness.  This  thing  is  very  heavy  on  our  minda  We  mean  to  hold  oar 
White  brethren  of  the  United  States  by  the  hand ;  but  this  wei|^t  lies  hesry ; 
we  hope  you  will  remove  it — We  have  heard  of  the  bad  conduct  of  oor 
brothers  towards  the  setting  sun.  We  are  sorry  for  what  they  have  done; 
but  you  must  not  blame  us ;  we  have  had  no  hand  in  this  bad  bustDeoB. 
Thev  have  had  bad  people  among  them.  It  is  your  enemies  have  done  this. 
— We  have  persuaded  our  sffent  to  take  this  talk  to  your  great  oou&ciL  He 
knows  our  situations,  and  wili  speak  our  minds. 

[Subscribed  with  the  marks  of] . 
Farmer's  Brother,  rHonc^atmis,]      Wheelbarrow, 
Little  Billt,  [Giahiakoj]  Jack-bbrrt, 

ToDive  KiNo^  [Kbyingquoadahy]  •  Twbntt  Cahoes,  [Cat^amnmute,] 

Pollard,  [Kaiunaoowand,]  Bio-kettle,  [Seaiewa  f] 

Chief- WARRIOR,  [Lumi/AihewOf]         Halp-town,  [Mdenif] 
Two-ouNS,  Ketabdkande, 

John  Set,  CAPTAiN-cOLn, 

Parrot-hose,  [SoocooufOj]  Esq.  Bluikiiet, 

John  Pierce,  [Teskanfy]  Capt.  JoHirsoii,  [TdwimduL} 

Strong,  [JSjihaiMa,] 

*<  N.  B.  The  fbregoing  speech  was  delivered  in  council  by  FBormfn^Bniha'^ 
at  Buffalo  Creek,  19  Dec.  1811,  and  subscribed  to  in  my  presence  by  the 
chiefs  whose  names  are  annexed* 

EraSTUS  GRAJrOER.*' 

Eight  thousand  dollars  *  was  appropriated  immediately  upon  recdpt  of  the 
above. 

IMUe-MUyt  or  GiMaka,  is  the  same  of  whom  we  have  spoken  in  a  piece 
ding  cha|>ter,  and  called  b^  If^aahingicnj  JuAakaka, 

lounging,  the  third  signer  of  the  above  talk,  was  engaged  in  fighting 
ibr  the  Americans  in  the  last  war  with  England,  and  by  an  act  of  congress 
was  to  be  paid  yeariy,  in  quarterly  payments,  TOO  dollars,  during  life.  The 
act  states  that  it  was  "  a  compensation  for  the  brave  and  meritorious  services 
which  he  rendered "  in  that  war,  *<  and  as  a  provision  for  the  wound  and 
disabilitv  which  he  received  in  the  perfi>rmance  of  those  services."  This 
was  in  the  spring  of  181Gb 

Of  PoUardf  or  Captain  PoBard,  we  shall  have  occasion  elsewhere  to  say 
more. 

Jaek-heny  was  sometimes  interpreter  for  Red-jatkeL 

Hatf-iown  was  very  conspicuous  in  the  afi&irs  of  the  Senecas,  but  as  be 
is  generally  mentioned,  in  our  documents,  in  connection  with  CinMdantt  or 
CSn-pianterf  and  Big-brte,  we  had  designed  to  speak  of  the  three  collectivehr. 

We  find  among  t&  acts  of  the  Pennsylvania  legislature  of  1791,  one  *^£e 

*  <'  Tn  riea  of  the  diridend  on  the  bank  shares,  held  by  the  president  of  the  U.  Stales,  is 
Irast  Ibr  the  Seneca  nation,  in  the  bank  of  the  U.  States." 
i  Or  Kumdoirtwa,  KamUkoghte,  5ec 
i  Bemmes  Memoir,  before  the  N.  Y.  Hist.  Soc.  page  SOL    Also  Aner.  Hagaiisa. 
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granting  800  dollan  to  Ccm-fkaiUr^  Ha^-Unon  and  Big-fru^  Seneca  chiefii| 
in  trust  for  the  Seneca  nation."  At  this  time  much  was  apprehended  iGronai 
an  Indian  war.  Settlers  were  intruding  themselves  upon  tneir  country,  and 
all  experience  has  shown  tliat  whenever  the  whites  have  gone  amons  themi 
troubles  were  sure  to  follow.  Every  movement  of  the  Indians  was  looked 
upon  with  iealousy  by  them  at  this  period*  Hajif4own  was  the  **  white 
man's  friend,"  and  communicated  to  the  garrisons  m  his  country  every  sus- 
picious movement  of  tribes  of  whom  doubts  were  entertained,  it  is  evident 
that  hostile  bands,  for  a  lonr  time,  hovered  about  the  post  at  Venanco,  and, 
but  for  the  vij^lance  of  H^f4oumy  and  other  friendly  chiefs,  it  woiud  have 
been  cut  off  in  April  this  year,  (1791,)  Com-pUmt  and  Half^oym  had  up- 
wards of  100  warriors  in  and  about  the  garrison,  and  kept  runners  out  con- 
tinually, <*  being  determined  to  protect  it  at  all  events."  Their  spies  made 
frequent  discoveries  of  war  parties.  On  the  12  August,  1791,  Haif-Unon  and 
Mno-arrow  gave  information  at  Fort  Franklin,  that  a  sloop  full  of  Indians 
had  been  seen  on  Lake  Erie,  sailing  for  Presque  Isle ;  ana  their  object  waf 
supposed  to  be  Fort  Franklin ;  but  the  conjecture  proved  groundless. 

The  Indian  name  of  Haff-toton  was  AcMouL  We  hear  of  him  at  Fort 
Harmer,  in  1789,  whefe,  with  23  others,  he  executed  a  treaty  with  the  United 
States.  The  commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  latter  were  General  Jbikur 
St.  Clear,  Oliver  WoUvJtj  Richard  BtUkr  and  ,^rthwr  Lee.  Among  the  signers 
on  the  part  of  the  Senecas  were  also  Big-tree^  or  KiandMrewa,  Com-pUmteTf 
or  GyantwaiOf  besides  several  others  whose  names  are  mmiliar  in  histoiy. 
Big-tret  was  oflen  called  Qreal'tret,  which,  in  the  language  of  the  Five 
Nations,  was  Alftonmtogotm,*  which  also  was  the  name  of  the  Oneida 
nation,  f  Big-ireit  was  with  General  ffaMngUm  during  the  summer  of 
1778,  but  returned  to  the  Indian  nations  in  the  autumn.  He  proceeded  to 
the  Senecas,  and  used  his  eloquence  to  dissuade  them  from  fighting  under 
Brant  against  the  Americans.  The  Oneidas  were  friendly  at  this  time,  and 
Bif-tret  was  received  among  them  with  hospitality,  in  his  way,  upon  this 
mission.  Having  staid  longer  than  was  expected  amonff  the  Senecas,  the 
Oneidas  sent  a  messenger  to  him  to  know  the  reason,  m  returned  answer 
that  when  he  arrived  among  his  nation,  he  found  them  all  in  arms,  and  their 
villages,  Kanadaseaeo  and  Jennessee,  crowded  with  warriors  from  remote 
tribes;  that  they  at  nrst  seemed  inclined  to  hearken  to  his  wishes,  but  soon 
learning  by  a  spy  that  the  Americans  were  about  to  invade  their  country,  all 
flew  to  arms,  and  Big-trte  put  himself  at  their  head,  **  deUrmined  to  chamM^ 
ho  said,  **tht  enemy  BuU  dared  prenune  to  think  qf  penetrating  (heir  ooundv." 
But  we  do  not  learn  that  he  was  obliged  to  maintain  that  hostile  attitudei 
and  doubtless  returned  soon  afler. 

CoRif-PLANTER  was  a  warrior  at  Braddod^8  defeat,  but  whether  a  chief  I  do 
not  learn ;  we  will,  however,  according  to  our  design,  give  an  account  of 
that  signal  disaster,  in  this  connection.  The  French  having  established 
themselves  upon  the  Ohio,  within  the  territory  claimed  by  the  English,  and 
built  a  fort  upon  it,  as  low  down  as  the  confluence  of  that  river  with  the  Mo- 
nongahela,  the  latter  were  determined  to  dispossess  them.  This  was  under- 
taken by  a  force  of  about  2200  men  under  the  command  of  General  Edward 
Braddock.  With  about  1300  of  these  he  proceeded  on  the  expedition,  leaving 
the  rest  to  follow  under  Colonel  Dunbar.  I  Through  nearly  the  whole 
course  of  his  march,  he  was  watched  by  spies  from  Fort  Duquesne,  (the  name 
of  the  French  fort  on  the  Ohio,)  and  the  earliest  intelligence  of  his  move- 
ments was  carried  there  by  Indian  runners  with  the  umfioet  despatch.  When 
it  was  told  among  the  Indians  that  the  army  was  marching  upon  them  in 
solid  columns,  they  lau|^hed  with  surprise,  and  said,  one  to  another,  **  MVtf 
ahooi  ^em  doumj  all  onepigeon!^^  and  it  will  always  be  acknowledged  that, 
in  this,  the  Indians  were  not  mistaken. 

The  French,  it  seems,  formed  but  a  small  part  of  the  force  that  defeated 

*  Or  KiofMffl^rnMii  Kauenlhoghkef  &c. 

r,  before  the  N.  Y.  Hist.  Soe. 


t  BenMon't  Afemoir,  before  the  N.  Y.  Hist.  Soe.  page  20.    Also  Amer.  Mugaxtae 
'  Account  of  the  Ohio  Defeat,  p.  4, 4*.  Boston,  1*^ 
WUher^*  CkronkUt,  A3. 64. 
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Braddod^B  ormj ;  tbe  Lidiaxw  planned  and  executed  the  operatioai  chiefly 
tbemaelves,  and  their  whole  force  is  said  not  to  have  exceeded  400  men ;  bat 
fiom  tbe  accounts  of  the  Fnench  themselves^  it  is  evident  there  wen 
about  GOO  Indians,  and  not  far  from  250  French,*  who  marched  out  to  meet 
BraddodL 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  9  July,  1755,  the  Enclisb  nrmj  arrived  at  a 
ibrding-place  on  the  Monongahela,  at  the  junction  of  Uie  Yougluogany,  which 
it  paa^  in  fine  order,  and  pursued  its  march  upon  the  southern  margin  of 
the  river,  to  avoid  the  high  and  rugged  ground  on  tiie  north,  which  they 
would  have  had  to  encounter  upon  the  other  side  of  it  fFa$kingUm  often  said 
afterwards,  **  that  the  most  beautiful  spectacle  which  he  had  ever  beheld  was 
the  display  of  the  British  tn>ops  on  this  eventful  moming."  They  were  in 
full  uniform,  and  marched  in  tne  most  perfect  order,  and  dreamed  of  nothing 
but  an  easv  conquest  About  noon  thev  arrived  at  their  second  croesing 
place,  which  was  distant  only  10  miles  from  Fort  Duquesne.  It  was  here 
that  the  Indians  and  French  had  intended  to  commence  their  attack ;  but 
owing  to  some  delay,  they  did  not  arrive  in  season,  and  therefore  took  a  poa- 
tion  further  in  advance,  and  awaited  the  approach  of  the  English. 

The  French  were  commanded  by  M.  de  Beoi^'eu,  who  had  for  his  lieateD' 
ant,  M.  Dumas.  The  place  chosen  for  the  ambush  was  the  best  possible,  and 
the  Indians  never  showed  greater  courage  and  finnness.  It  is  said  by  tbe 
French,  that  they  were  for  some  time  opposed  to  going  out  to  figfat  the 
English,  but  that  after  several  solicitations  from  M.  ifeaufeu,  they  conaeiited^ 
but  the  Indian  account  is  as  we  have  before  stated 

Immediately  on  crossing  the  river  the  army  were  formed  in  three  diviBiottl^ 
which  was  the  order  of  march.  A  plain,  or  kind  of  prairie,  which  the  army 
had  to  cross,  extended  from  the  river  about  half  a  mile,  and  then  its  route 
lay  over  an  ascending  ground,  of  very  gentle  ascent,  covered  with  trees  and 
high  prairie  grass.  At  the  commencement  of  this  elevation  began  a  ravine, 
which,  as  it  extended  up  the  rising  ground,  formed  a  figure  resembling  neariy 
that  of  a  horse-shoe,  and  about  150  yards  in  extent  Into  this  inclosure  two 
divisions  of  the  army  had  passed  when  the  attack  began. 

Notwithstanding  fFaskingUm  had  urged  upon  the  general  the  propriety  of 
keeping  out  scouting  parties  to  avoid  surprise,  yet  he  would  take  no  advice, 
and  it  is  said,  that  on  one  occasion,  he  boisterously  replied,  ^  that  it  viras  high 
times  for  a  young  Buckskin  to  teach  a  Brituth  general  how  to  fight!"  Such 
was  his  contempt  for  scouting  parties,  that  he  accepted  with  cold  indii^- 
ence  the  services  of  George  Croghomj  who  had  onered  himself  with  I(X) 
Indians  for  the  important  business  of  scouring  the  woods.  The  consequence 
was,  the  Indians,  one  after  another,  left  the  army  in  its  march,  mnch  to  the 
regret  of  Woahington  and  other  provincial  officers,  who  knew  how  to  ap- 
preciate their  value. 

When  the  first  division  of  the  army  had  nearly  ascended  the  hill,  as  the 
rising  ground  was  called,  the  Indians  broke  the  silence  of  the  morning  with 
a  most  appalling  yell,  and  at  the  same  moment  poured  a  most  deaSy  fire 
from  their  coverts  upon  the  devoted  column.  The  first  shocks  were  sus- 
tained with  firmness,  and  the  fire  was  returned,  by  which  a  few  Indians  were 
killed,  and  the  French  commander-in-chie£  M.  dt  BeaujtUy  mortally  wounded. 
It  is  said  that  the  Indians  now  began  to  waver,  and  but  for  the  food  conduct 
'  of  M.  Dumas,  second  in  command,  would  have  fled ;  but  by  his  exertioDS 
order  was  restored,  and  the  firing,  which  had  not  ceased,  was  redoubled. 

The  advanced  column  was  commanded  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Gcfge,  since 
BO  well  known  as  governor  of  Massachusetts,  in  1775.  This  column  was 
about  100  yards  in  advance  of  the  second,  which  had  just  begun  to  ascend 
the  hill  when  the  attack  began,  and  the  main  body,  under  the  genoal  in 
person,  was  but  a  few  rods  in  the  rear  of  this,  and  on  hearing  the  firing  he 
pressed  forward  to  support  the  engaged  party. 

Meanwhile  the  extensive  line  of^Indians  upon  the  right  flank  made  an 
onset  from  their  section  of  the  ravine,  and  from  their  superior  numbeis,  the 
■hock  could  not  be  withstood,  and  the  column  was  immediately  broken,  and 

•  ftparkg'g  Washington,  ii.  468—76.  t  lb.  c  1. 46S. 
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began  to  retreat  in  disorder  down  the  hill— confbsion  and  dismay  engued— 
no  exertions  of  the  officers  could  prevent  the  panic  from  spreading  among 
the  regular  troops^  and  the  fight  was  afterwards  continued  in  the  utmost  irreg- 
ularity. Imboidened  by  the  conlusion  of  the  English,  the  Indians  now 
rushed  upon  them  with  their  tomahawks,  which,  after  near  two  hours,  ter- 
minated the  hattle,  and  the  field  was  left  in  their  possession.  Not  only  the 
field  of  battle,  but  all  the  killed  and  many  of  th^  wounded,  all  the  artillery, 
(eleven  pieces  of  cannon,)  all  the  general's  baggage,  and  even  private  papers, 
and  all  tlie  ammunition  and  provisions,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors. 

All  but  the  Vij^inians  fought  for  some  time  in  the  most  wretched  confii- 
sion ;  but  the  omeers  were  mournfully  sacrificed — sometimes  charging  the 
enemy  in  a  body  by  themaelvefl,  hoping  by  their  example  to  draw  out  their 
men  in  a  manner  to  repel  their  adversaries ;  but  all  to  no  purpose :  and  it  is 
not  doubted  but  that  the  confused  multitude  of  regulars  killed  many  of  their 
companions,  as  they  often  fired  fifty  or  a  hunched  in  a  huddle  together, 
seemingly  for  no  other  object  but  to  get  rid  of  their  ammunition.  The  Vir- 
ginians fought  in  the  Indian  manner,  behind  trees  and  coverts ;  and  it  was 
owing  to  their  good  conduct  that  any  of  the  wretched  army  escaped. 

After  having  five  horses  shot  under  him.  General  Braddock  received  a 
wound  in  his  lungs,  of  which  he  died  on  the  19th  of  July,  4  days  after  the 
battle,  at  Fort  Cumberland,  whither  he  had  arrived  with  a  part  of  his  shat- 
tered army,  ffiaakhmt^n  had  been  suffering,  for  some  time  before  arriving 
at  the  fatal  battks-fieicl,  from  a  fever ;  and  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  his 
mother,  dated  July  18th,  he  thus  sneaks  of  himself  :—<<  The  Virginia  troops 
showed  a  good  deal  of  bravery,  ana  were  nearly  all  killed ;  for  I  oelieve,  out 
of  three  companies  that  were  there,  scarcely  90  men  are  left  alive.  Cap- 
tain Panrawvfj  and  alt  his  officers  down  to  a  corporal,  were  killed.  Captam 
Polmmhad  nearly  as  hard  a  fate,  for  only  one  of  his  were  left.  In  short,  the 
dastardly  behavior  of  those  they  call  regulars  exposed  all  others,  that  were 
inclined  to  do  their  du^,  to  almost  certain  death,  and  at  last,  in  despite  of 
all  the  efiTorts  of  the  ofiacers  to  the  contrary,  they  ran,  as  sheep  pursued  by 
dogs,  and  it  was  impossible  to  rally  them.''  <<  Sir  Peter  HaUod  was  killed 
in  the  field,  where  died  many  other  brave  officers.  I  luckOy  escaped  with- 
out a  wound,  though  I  had  4  bullets  through  my  coat,  and  two  horses  shot 
under  me.  Captains  Orme  and  Mnria,  two  of  the  tdds-de-camp,  were  wound- 
ed early  in  the  engagement,  which  rendered  the  duty  harder  upon  me.  as  I 
was  the  only  person  then  left  to  distribute  the  general's  orders,  which  1  was 
scarcely  able  to  do,  as  I  was  not  half  recovers  from  a  violent  illness,  that 
had  confined  me  to  my  bed  and  wagon  for  above  10  days." 

We  know  of  no  battle,  in  which  so  great  a  proportion  of  officers  fell. 
There  were  86  engaged  in  it,  and  63  were  killed  and  wounded,  of  whom  96 
were  killed.  Bemdes  those  already  named,  there  were  among  the  wounded 
Colonel  Burtofij  Sir  John  SL  Ctmr^  Colonel  Ormtj  and  Major  Sparks.  Of  the 
private  soldiers  there  were  killed  and  wounded  714,  half  of  whom  were 
killed,  or  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians,  and  suffered  a  cruel  death  after- 
wards. Mr.  John  Ftddy  then  a  lieutenant,  and  Mr.  CharUa  Letcu,  two  dia- 
dnguislied  officers  afterwards,  escaped  the  carnage  of  Braddodds  field  to 
lall  in  a  more  fortunate  place.  They  were  colonds  under  General  Andrew 
Lem»j  and  were  killed  in  the  battle  of  Point  Pleasant,  as  will  be  found  men- 
tioned in  the  life  of  Logan, 

In  the  vear  1790,  Big-tree^  Com-planl  and  Half-town  apoeared  at  Philadel- 
phia, and,  by  their  interpreter,  communicated  to  President  Washington  m 
IbllowB : — 

'^Father :  The  voice  of  the  Seneca  nations  speaks  to  you ;  the  great  coun- 
sellor, in  whose  heart  the  wise  men  of  all  the  thirteen  fires  [13  U.  S.]  have 
placed  theur  vrisdom.  It  may  be  very  small  ih  your  ears,  and  we,  therefore, 
entreat  you  to  hearken  with  attention ;  for  we  are  able  to  speak  of  things 
which  are  to  us  very  great 

**  When  your  army  entered  the  country  of  the  Six  Nations,  we  called  you 
the  town  destroyer ;  to  this  day,  when  your  name  is  heard,  our  women  look 
behind  them  and  turn  pale,  and  our  children  cling  close  to  the  necks  of  tlieir 
mothenk'' 
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'^  When  our  chiefe  returned  from  Fort  Stanwix,  and  laid  liefbre  our  coun- 
cil what  had  been  done  there,  our  nation  was  surprised  to  hear  how  great  a 
country  you  had  compelled  them  to  give  up  to  you,  without  your  payiu^  10 
us  any  thing  for  it  Lvery  one  said,  that  your  hearts  were  yet  swelled  with 
resentment  against  us  for  what  had  happened  during  the  war,  but  that  oue 
day  you  would  con«der  it  with  more  kindness.  We  asked  each  other,  What 
kme  toe  done  to  de$arve  9uck  severe  ckiutmmenl  f 

^  Father:  when  you  kindled  your  13  fires  separately,  the  wise  men  aaeem- 
bled  at  them  told  us  that  you  were  all  brothers ;  the  chiklren  of  one  great 
father,  who  regarded  the  red  people  as  his  children.  They  called  us 
brothers,  and  invited  us  to  his  protection.  They  told  us  that  be  resided 
beyond  the  great  water  where  tne  sun  first  rises;  and  that  he  was  a  king 
whose  power  no  people  could  resist,  and  that  his  goodness  was  as  bright  as 
the  sun.  What  mey  said  went  to  our  hearts.  We  accepted  the  invitatiofi, 
and  promised  to  obey  him.  What  the  Seneca  nation  promises,  they  iaitb- 
Ailly  perform.  When  you  refused  obedience  to  that  king,  he  commaDded 
us  to  assist  his  beloved  men  in  making  you  sober.  In  obeying  him,  we  dkl 
DO  more  than  yourselves  had  led  us  to  promise."  ''We  were  deceived ;  but 
your  people  teaching  us  to  confide  in  that  king,  had  helped  to  deceive  is; 
and  we  now  appeal  to  your  breast.    Jb  cMUht  blame  oursf 

<*  Father:  when  we  saw  that  we  had  been  deceived,  and  heard  the  invita- 
tion which  you  gave  us  to  draw  near  to  the  fire  you  had  kindled,  and  talk 
with  you  concerning  peace,  we  made  haste  towards  iL  You  told  us  you 
could  crush  us  to  nothing ;  and  you  demanded  fipom  us  a  great  country,  as 
the  price  of  that  peace  which  you  had  offered  to  us:  as  if  ovr  weaU  ^ 
strength  had  destroyed  our  rights.  Our  chiefs  had  felt  your  power,  and  were 
unable  to  contend  acainst  you,  and  they  therefore  gave  up  that  country. 
What  they  agreed  to  has  bound  our  nadon,  but  vour  anger  against  us  must 
by  this  time  be  cooled,  and  although  our  strength  is  not  increased,  nor  yoiff 
power  become  less,  we  ask  you  to  consider  cumly — fFere  the  terms  didated 
toushy your  eommissiorurs  reasonable  andjust^^ 

They  also  remind  the  president  of  the  solenm  promise  of  the  commisEiQiir 
ers,  that  they  should  be  secured  in  the  peaceable  possession  of  what  was 
left  to  them,  and  then  ask,  **Does  this  promise  bind  youT*  And  that  no 
sooner  was  the  treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix  concluded,  than  conunissioDerB  from 
Pennsylvania  came  to  purchase  of  them  what  was  included  within  the  lines 
of  their  state.  These  they  informed  that  they  did  not  wish  to  sell,  but  being 
further  urged,  consented  to  sell  a  part  But  the  commissioners  said  that "  lA^ 
mud  have  the  whoh;^  for  it  was  already  ceded  to  them  by  the  king  of  Eng- 
land, at  the  peace  following  the  revoluuon ;  but  still,  as  their  ancestors  had 
always  paid  the  Indians  for  land,  they  were  willing  to  pay  them  for  it.  Being 
AOt  able  to  contend,  the  land  was  sold.  Soon  after  tiiis,  they  emjpowered  a 
person  to  let  out  part  of  their  land,  who  said  consress  had  sent  him  for  the 
purpose,  but  who,  it  seems,  firaudulently  procured  a  dud  instead  of  a  pmeer 
to  lease ;  for  there  soon  came  another  person  claiming  all  theur  country  north- 
wud  of  the  line  of  Pennsylvania,  saying  that  he  purchased  it  of  the  other, 
Jtnd  ibr  which  he  had  paid  20,000  dollars  to  him  and  20,000  more  to  the 
United  States.  He  now  demanded  the  land,  and,  on  being  refused,  threaten- 
ed immediate  war.  Knowing  their  weak  situation,  they  neld  a  council,  and 
took  the  advice  of  a  white  man,  whom  they  took  to  be  their  fiiend,  but  who, 
as  it  piioved,  had  plotted  with  the  other,  and  was  to  receive  some  of  the 
land  tor  his  agency.  He,  therefore,  told  them  they  must  comply.  <*  Asteniah- 
ed  at  what  we  heard  fipom  eveiy  quarter,"  they  say,  "^  with  hearts  aching  with 
compassion  ibr  our  women  and  children,  we  were  thus  compelled  to  give  up 
all  our  country  north  of  the  line  of  Pennsylvania,  and  east  of  the  C&nesee 
River,  up  to  the  great  forks,  and  east  of  a  south  line  drawn  up  from  that 
fork  to  tlie  line  of  Pennsylvania.''  For  this  be  agreed  to  give  them  10,000 
dollars  down,  and  1000  dollars  a  year  forever.  Instead  of  that,  he  paid  them 
2500  dollars,  and  some  time  after  ofiered  500  dollars  more,  insisting  that 
that  was  all  he  owed  them,  which  he  allowed  to  be  yearly.    They  add, 

^Father:  you  have  said  that  we  were  in  your  hand,  and  that  by  closing  it 
you  could  crush  us  to  nothing.    Are  you  determined  to  crush  us?  If  you 
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are,  tell  us  sa ;  that  those  of  our  nation  who  have  become  vour  children,  and 
have  determined  to  die  so,  may  know  what  to  do.  In  this  case,  one  cliief 
has  said,  he  would  ask  you  to  put  him  out  of  his  pain.  Another,  wlio  will 
not  think  of  dving  by  the  hand  of  his  &ther,  or  his  brother,  has  said  he  will 
retire  to  the  Chataugnque,  eat  of  the  faud  root,  and  sleep  with  his  fathers  in 
peace." 

"  All  the  land  we  have  been  speaking  of  belonged  to  the  Six  Nations.  No  part 
of  it  ever  belonged  to  the  king  of  England,  and  he  could  not  give  it  to  you." 

^  Hear  us  once  more.  At  Fort  Stanwix  we  agreed  to  deliver  up  thoi>e  of 
our  people  who  should  do  you  any  wrong,  and  that  you  might  try  them  and 
punish  them  according  to  your  law.  We  delivered  up  two  men  accordingly. 
But  instead  of  trying  Uiem  according  to  your  law,  the  lowest  of  your  people 
took  them  from  your  magistrate,  and  put  them  immediately  to  death.  It  is 
just  to  punish  the  murder  with  death  ;  but  the  Senecas  will  not  deliver  up 
their  people  to  men  who  disregard  the  treaties  of  their  own  nation." 

There  were  many  other  grievances  enumerated,  und  all  in  a  strain  which, 
we  should  think,  would  have  drawn  forth  immedime  relief  In  his  answer. 
President  Washinfion  said  all,  perhaps,  which  could  be  said  in  his  situation ; 
and  his  ^ood  feelings  are  manifest  throughout :  still  there  b  something  like 
evasion  m  answering  some  of  their  grievances,  and  an  omission  of  notice  to 
others.  His  answer,  nevertheless,  save  them  much  encouragement  He 
assured  them  that  the  lands  obtained  from  them  by  fraud  was  not  sanctioned 
by  the  government,  and  that  the  whole  transaction  was  declared  null  and 
▼oid ;  and  that  the  persons  who  murdered  their  people  should  be  dealt  with 
as  thouffh  they  had  murdered  white  men,  and  that  all  possible  means  would 
be  used  for  their  apprehension,  and  rewards  should  continue  to  be  offered  to 
efiect  it  But  we  have  not  learned  that  they  were  ever  apprehended.  The  land 
conveyed  by  treaty,  the  president  informed  them,  he  had  no  authority  to  con- 
cern with,  as  that  act  was  before  his  administration. 

The  above  speech,  although  appearing  to  be  a  joint  production,  is  believed 
to  have  been  dictated  b^  Corn-plantar.  It,  however,  was  no  doubt  the  senti- 
ments of  the  whole  nation,  as  well  as  those  of  himself,  Hay-town  and  ^^- 
tnt.  Of  this  last-named  chief  we  will  here  speak  as  follows : — ^In  1791,  an  act 
passed  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  ''to  empower  the  governor  to  grant  a 

gitent  to  Bitt'tru^  a  Seneca  chief,  for  a  certain  island  in  the  Alleghany 
iver."  He  lamented  the  disaster  of  SL  Clair^a  army,  and  was  heard  to  say 
afterwards,  that  he  wotdd  have  two  acaipa  for  General  BuUei^s,  who  fell  and  was 
scalped  in  that  iSght  John  Deckard^  another  Seneca  chief^  repeated  the  same 
words.  Being  on  a  mission  to  Philadelphia,  in  April,  1792,  he  was  taken 
sick  at  his  lodgings,  and  died  after  about  20  hours'  illness.  Three  days  after, 
being  Sunday,  the  22d,  he  was  buried  with  all  requisite  attention.  The  river 
Big-tree  was  proluibly  named  from  the  circumstance  of  this  chief  having 
lived  upon  it  His  name  still  exists  amonff  some  of  his  descendants,  or 
others  of  his  tribe,  as  we  have  seen  it  subscribed  to  several  instruments 
within  a  few  years.    To  return  to  Comrplcmier, 

His  Indian  name,  as  we  have  before  noted,  was  Gyantwaia ;  and  most  of 
our  knowledse  conceminff  him  is  derived  fix)m  himself^  and  is  contained  in 
a  letter  sent  m>m  him  to  Uie  governor  of  Pennsylvania ;  and,  although  writ- 
ten by  an  interpreter,  is  believed  to  be  the  real  production  of  Corn-planter, 
It  was  dated  ''Alleghany  River,  2d  mo.  2d,  1822,"  and  is  as  follows : — 

"  I  feel  it  my  outy  to  send  a  speech  to  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania  at 
this  time,  and  inform  bun  the  place  where  I  was  from — ^which  was  at  Cone- 
waiigus,*  on  the  Genesee  River. 

"  When  I  was  a  child,  I  played  with  the  butterfly,  the  grasshopper  and  the 
frogs ;  and  as  I  grew  up,  I  began  to  pay  some  attention  and  play  with  the 
Indian  boys  in  the  neighborhood,  and  they  took  notice  of  my  skin  being  a 
different  color  from  theirs,  and  spoke  about  it  I  inquired  of  my  mother  the 
cause,  and  she  told  me  that  my  father  was  a  readenter  in  Albany.f    I  still 

*  Tb.f  was  the  Iroquoif  tenn  to  designate  a  place  of  Christiaa  Indians }  hence  maaj 
places  I>car  i(.    It  is  Ihe  same  as  Cau^mmaga, 
t  It  IS  said  (Amer.  Reg.  ii.  228)  that  be  was  an  Irishman. 
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eat  my  victuals  out  of  a  bark  dish.  I  grew  up  to  be  a  young  man,  and  mar* 
ried  me  a  wife,  and  I  had  no  kettle  or  gun.  I  then  knew  where  my  fiuher 
livedf  and  went  to  see  him,  and  found  he  was  a  white  man,  and  spoke  the 
English  larguage.  He  gave  me  victuals  whilst  I  was  at  his  house,  but  vdien 
I  started  to  return  home,  he  gave  roe  no  provision  to  eat  on  the  veay.  He 
gave  me  neither  ketde  iK>r  gun,  neither  did  he  tell  me  that  the  United  Stales 
were  about  to  rebel  against  the  government  of  England. 

*  I  will  now  tell  you,  brothers,  who  are  m  session  of  the  lemKatore  of 
Pennsylvania,  that  the  Great  Spirit  has  made  known  to  me  that  1  have  been 
vricked ;  and  the  cause  thereor  was  the  revolutionaiy  war  in  America.  The 
cause  of  Indians  having  been  led  into  sin,  at  that  time,  was  that  many  of 
them  were  in  the  practice  of  drinking  and  getting  hitozicaied.  Great 
Britain  rsqae«ted  us  to  join  until  them  in  ttie  conmct  against  the  Americans, 
and  promised  the  Indians  land  and  liquor.  I  myself  was  opposed  to  joining 
in  the  conflict,  as  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  difficulty  that  esdsted  between 
the  two  pardes.  I  have  now  informed  you  how  it  happened  that  the  Indians 
took  a  part  in  the  revolution,  and  will  relate  to  vou  some  circumstances  that 
occurred  after  the  close  of  the  war.  General  Ptttnam^  who  was  then  at 
Philadelphia,  told  me  there  veas  to  be  a  council  at  Fort  Stanwix;  and  the 
Indians  requested  me  to  attend  on  behalf  of  the  Six  Nations ;  which  I  did, 
and  there  met  with  three  commissioners,  who  had  been  ^pointed  to  hold  the 
council.  They  told  me  they  would  inform  me  of  the  cause  of  the  r^^volu- 
tion,  which  I  requested  them  to  do  minutely.  Tliey  then  said  that  it  had 
originated  on  account  of  the  heavy  taxes  that  had  been  imposed  U]xm  them 
by  the  British  government,  which  had  been  for  fifty  veara  increaang  upon 
them ;  that  the  Americans  had  grown  weary  thereof,  and  refosed  to  pay, 
which  aflSronted  the  kin^.  There  had  likewise  a  difficulty  taken  place  about 
some  tea,  which  they  wished  me  not  to  use,  as  it  had  been  one  or  the  causes 
that  maiw  people  had  lost  their  lives.  And  the  British  government  now 
being  affionted,  the  war  commenced,  and  the  cannons  becan  to  roar  in  our 
country.  General  Putnam  then  told  me,  at  the  council  at  Fort  Stanwix, 
that,  by  the  late  war,  the  Americans  had  gained  two  otjects:  they  bad 
established  themselves  an  independejit  nation,  and  had  obtained  some  land 
to  live  upon :  the  division  line  of  which,  fifom  Great  Britain,  run  through 
the  lakes.  I  then  spoke,  and  said  that  I  wanted  some  land  for  the  Indians  to 
live  on,  and  General  Pvinam  said  that  it  should  be  granted,  and  I  should  have 
land  in  the  state  of  New  York  for  the  Indians.  General  Puinam  then  en- 
couraged me  to  use  mv  endeavors  ro  pacify  the  Indians  generally;  and,  as 
he  considered  it  an  arduous  task  to  perform,  wished  to  know  what  I  wanted 
for  pav  therefor.  I  replied  to  him,  that  I  would  use  my  endeavors  to  do  as 
he  had  requested,  with  the  Indians,  and  for  pay  thereof  I  would  take  land. 
I  told  him  not  to  pay  me  money  or  dry  goods,  but  land.  And  for  having 
attended  thereto,  I  received  the  tract  of  land  on  which  I  now  live,  which  was 
presented  to  me  by  Governor  Jl^^.  I  told  General  Pvinam  that  I  wished 
the  Indians  to  have  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  deer  and  wild  game,  which 
he  assented  to.  I  also  wished  the  Indians  to  have  the  privilege  of  hunting 
in  the  woods,  and  making  fires,  which  he  likewise  assented  ta 

**  The  trea^  that  was  made  at  the  aforementioned  council,  has  been  broken 
by  some  of  the  white  people,  which  I  now  intend  acquainting  the  govemor 
with.  Some  white  people  are  not  willing  that  Indians  should  hunt  any  more, 
whilst  others  are  satisned  therewith ;  and  those  white  people  who  reside 
near  our  reservation,  tell  us  that  the  woods  are  theirs,  and  they  have 
obtained  them  from  the  governor.  The  treaty  has  been  also  broken 
by  the  vrhite  people  usins  their  endeavora  to  destroy  all  the  wolves,  which 
was  not  spoken  about  in  the  council  at  Fort  Stanwix,  by  General  Putnam^ 
but  bis  originated  lately. 

« It  has  been  broken  again,  which  is  of  recent  origin.  White  people  wirii 
to  get  credit  fix)m  India^  and  do  not  pay  them  honestly,  accorcing  to  tb^ 
agreement  In  another  reopect,  it  has  idao  been  broken  by  white  i»eople, 
unio  reside  near  my  dwelling ;  for  when  I  plant  melons  and  vines  in  my 
field,  they  take  them  as  their  own.  It  has  been  broken  again  by  white 
people  using  their  endeavors  to  obtain  our  pine-trees  fit>m  us.    We  htn 
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TeiT  few  piae-trees  on  our  land,  in  the  state  of  New  York ;  and  white  people 
and  Indians  often  get  into  dispute  respecting  them.    There  is  also  a  ereat 

2uantity  of  whisky  brought  near  our  reservation  b^  white  people,  ana  the 
ndians  obtain  it  and  become  drunken.  Another  circumstance  has  taken 
place  which  is  very  trying  to  me,  and  I  wish  the  interference  of  the  ^vemor. 
**  The  white  people,  who  live  at  Warren,  called  upon  me,  some  time  ago. 
to  pay  taxes  for  my  land ;  which  I  objected  to,  as  I  had  never  been  called 
upon  for  that  purpose  before ;  and  having  refused  to  pay,  the  white  people 
became  irritated,  called  upon  me  frequently,  and  at  length  brought  four  suns 
with  them  and  seized  our  cattle.  I  still  refused  to  pay,  and  was  not  wiHing 
to  let  the  cattle  go.  After  a  time  of  dispute,  they  returned  home,  and  I  under- 
stood the  militia  was  ordered  out  to  enforce  the  collection  of  the  tax.  I 
went  to  Warren,  and,  to  avert  the  impending  difficulty,  was  obliged  to  give 

...  ...  -^   ,   ..  .^  It  IB 


my  note  for  the  tax,  the  amount  of  which  was  43  dollars  and  79  cents, 
my  desire  that  the  governor  will  exempt  me  from  paying  taxes  for  my  land 
to  white  people ;  and  also  cause  that  the  money  I  am  now  obliged  to  pay, 
may  be  refunded  to  me,  as  I  am  veiy  poor.  The  sovemor  is  the  person 
who  attends  to  the  situation  of  the  people,  and  I  wisn  him  to  send  a  person 
to  Alleghany,  that  I  may  inform  him  of  the  particulars  of  our  situation,  and 
he  be  authorized  to  instruct  the  white  people*  in  what  manner  to  conduct 
themselves  towards  the  Indians. 

''The  government  has  told  us  that  when  any  difficulties  arose  between  the 
Indians  and  white  people,  they  would  attend  to  havuig  them  removed.  We 
are  now  in  a  tryinff  situation,  and  I  wish  the  governor  to  send  a  person 
authorized  to  attend  thereto,  tlie  forepart  of  next  summer,  about  the  time 
that  ffrass  has  grown  big  enough  for  pasture. 

''The  governor  formerly  requested  me  to  pay  attention  to  the  Indians,  and 
take  care  of  them.  We  are  now  arrived  at  a  situation  that  I  believe  In- 
dians cannot  exist,  unless  the  governor  should  comply  with  my  request,  and 
send  a  person  authorized  to  treat  between  us  and  the  white  people,  the 
approaching  summer.    I  have  now  no  more  to  speak."* 

Whether  the  government  of  Pennsylvania  acted  at  all,  or,  if  at  al),  what 
order  they  took,  upon  this  pathetic  appeal,  our  author  does  not  state.  But 
that  an  independent  tribe  of  Indians  should  be  taxed  bv  a  neighboring 
people,  is  absurd  ui  the  extreme;  and  we  hope  we  shall  learn  that  not 
only  the  tax  was  remitted,  but  a  remuneration  granted  for  the  vexation  and 
damage. 

Corn-plant  was  very  early  distinguished  for  his  wisdom  in  council,  not- 
withstanding he  confirmed  the  treanr  of  Fort  Stanwix  of  1784 ;  ^ve  years 
after,  at  the  treaty  of  Fort  Harmer,  he  gave  up  an  immense  tract  of  their 
country,  and  for  which  his  nation  very  much  reproached  him,  and  even 
threatened  his  life.  Himself  aiid  other  chiefs  committed  this  act  fi>r  the  best 
of  reaM>ns.  The  Six  Nations  having  taken  part  with  England  in  the  revolu- 
tion, when  the  king's  power  fell  in  America,  the  Indian  nations  were  reduced 
to  the  miserable  dternative  of  giving  up  so  much  of  their  country  as  the 
Americans  required,  or  the  whok  of  iL  In  1790,  Corn-plant^  Ha^-tawn  and 
Big^-tree^  made  a  most  pathetic  appeal  to  congress  for  an  amelioration  of 
tlieir  condition,  and  a  reconsideration  of  former  treaties,  in  which  the  fol- 
lowing memorable  passage  occurs : — 

*^ Father:  we  will  not  conceal  from  you  that  the  great  God,  and  not  meUi 
has  preserved  the  Corn-plant  from  the  hands  of  his  own  nation.  For  thev 
ask  continually,  "Where  is  the  land  on  which  our  children,  and  then:  chil- 
dren afler  them,  are  to  lie  down  upon  ?  You  told  us  that  the  line  drawn 
fit)m  Pennsylvania  to  Lake  Ontario,  would  mark  it  forever  on  the  east,  and 
the  line  nmniug  from  Beaver  Creek  to  Pennsylvania,  would  mark  it  on  the 
west,  and  we  see  that  it  is  not  so ;  for,  first  one,  and  then  another,  come  and 
take  it  away  by  order  of  that  people  which  you  tell  us  promised  to  secure  it 
to  us.'  He  is  silent,  for  he  nas  nothing  to  answer.  When  the  sun  goes 
down,  he  opens  his  heart  before  Grod,  and  earlier  than  the  sun  appears, 
again  u|K>n  the  hills  he  gives  thanks  for  his  protection  during  the  night 

*  Buchanar^s  Skeicbei, 
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For  he  (eels  that  among  men  become  deaperate  by  the  injuries  they  aofitaiii, 
it  18  Uod  only  that  can  preserve  him.  He  lovee  peace,  and  all  he  had  in 
■tore  he  has  given  to  those  who  have  been  robbed  by  your  people,  leat 
they  should  plunder  the  innocent  to  repay  themselves.  The  whole  seaaoog 
which  others  have  employed  in  providing  for  their  families,  he  has  spent  in 
endeavors  to  preserve  peace ;  and  this  moment  his  wile  and  children  are 
lying  on  the  ground,  and  in  want  of  food." 

In  President  H^eMngton*$  answer,  we  are  gratified  by  his  particular  notice 
of  this  chief.  He  says,  *'The  merits  of  the  Com-jilcadj  and  his  friendship 
for  the  United  States,  are  well  known  to  me,  and  shall  not  be  forgotten ;  ana, 
as  a  mark  of  esteem  of  the  United  States,  I  have  directed  the  secretary  of 
war  to  make  him  a  present  of  two  hundred  and^^fh/  doUan^  either  in  money 
or  goods,  as  the  Corn-plant  shall  like  best" 

There  was,  in  1789,  a  treaty  held  at  Marietta,  between  the  Indians  and 
Americans,  which  terminated  **  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  all  concerned. 
On  this  occasion,  an  elegant  entertainment  was  provided.  The  Indian 
chiefs  behaved  with  the  greatest  decorum  throughout  the  day.  After  dinner, 
we  were  served  with  good  wine,  and  Com-plcmUr^  one  of  the  first  chiefs  of 
the  Five  Nations,  and  a  very  *great  warrior,  took  up  his  glass  and  said,  "  / 
thank  the  Great  SJnrU/or  this  opj^ortunUy  of  gmoking  the  pipe  ofJriendMp  and 
love.    May  we  pant  our  own  vines — be  Ae  faiktn  qf  our  own  duldren — €md 

In  1790,  an  act  passed  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  for  ^  granting  800 
dollars  to  Corn-planter,  Hnlf-toton  and  Big-tree,  in  trust  for  the  Seueca  nation, 
and  odier  purposes  therein  mentioned."  In  Februarv,  1791,  Com-plasU  was 
in  Philadelphia,  and  was  emploved  in  an  extremely  hazardous  expedition  to 
unileilake  the  pacification  of  tne  western  tribes,  that  had  already  shown 
them  telves  hostile.  The  mission  tenninated  unfavorably,  from  insurmount- 
able (Iifficultie8.t  There  were  many,  at  this  time,  as  in  all  Indian  wars,  who 
entrrtained  doubts  of  the  fidelity  of  such  Indians  as  pretended  fnendshi]^ 
Corn-plant  did  not  escape  suspicion ;  but,  as  his  afier-conduct  showed,  it 
was  entirely  without  foundation.  In  the  midst  of  these  imputations,  a  letter 
written  at  Fort  Franklin  saySy'^I  have  only  to  observe  that  the  Com-plani 
has  been  here,  and,  in  my  opinion,  he  is  as  friendly  as  one  of  our  own 
people.  He  has  advised  me  to  take  care ;  *for,*  said  he,  *you  will  soon  have  a 
chance  told  the  world  know  whether  you  are  a  soldier  or  now  When  he  went 
off,  he  ordered  two  chiefs  and  ten  warriors  to  remain  here,  and  scout  about 
the  garrison,  and  let  me  know  if  the  bad  Indians  should  either  advance 
against  me^  or  any  of  the  frontiers  of  tlie  United  States.  He  thinks  the 
people  at  Pittsburgh  should  keep  out  spies  towards  the  salt  licks,  for  be 
says,  by  and  by,  he  thinks,  the  bad  Indians  will  come  from  that  way." 

In  1792,  the  following  advertisement  appeared,  signed  by  Com-fiani  :  "My 
people  having  been  charged  with  committing  depredations  on  the  frontier 
mhabitants  near  Pittsburgh,  I  hereby  contradict  the  assertion,  as  it  is  cer- 
tainly without  foundation,,  and  pledge  myself  to  those  inhabitants,  tliat  they 
mny  rest  perfecdy  secure  from  any  danger  from  the  Senecas  residing  on  the 
Alleghany  waters,  and  that  my  people  have  been  and  still  are  friendly  to  the 
U.  Suites." 

About  the  time  Corn-plant  left  his  nation  to  proceed  on  his  mis^on  to  the 
hostile  tribes,  as  three  of  his  people  were  travelling  through  a  settlement 
upon  the  Genesee,  they  stopped  at  a  house  to  light  their  pipes.  There  hap- 
pened to  be  several  men  within,  one  of  whom,  as  the  foi^emost  Indian  stoop- 
ed down  to  light  his  pipe,  killed  him  with  an  axe.  One  of  the  others  was 
b;)diy  wounded  with  the  same  weapon,  while  escaping  from  the  housa 
They  were  not  pursued,  and  the  other,  a  boy,  escaped  unhurt  (The  noor 
wounded  man,  when  nearly  well  of  the  wound,  w^s  bitten  by  a  snake,  which 
caused  his  immediate  death.)  When  Corn-plant  knew  what  had  happened, 
be  charged  his  warriors  to  remain  quiet,  and  not  to  seek  revenge,  and  wm 

**  Careift  Museum,  v.  415, 

t  "  Causes  of  ibe  cxisiluff  IlosiilUies,''  &c.  drawn  up  by  the  sec'y  of  w-ar,  GenerBl  JuM^ 
Id  1791. 
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heard  onljr  to  say,  **lt  is  hard,  tohen  I  and  my  people  are  trying  to  make  peace 
for  the  whaiea,  that  loe  ahotdd  receive  swJi  reward,  I  can  govern  my  young  men 
and  warriors  better  than  the  thirteen  fires  can  theirs/*  How  is  it  tmu  this  man 
should  practise  upou  the  maxims  of  Cofifueius,  of  whom  he  never  heard  ? 

i Do  ye  to  others  as  ye  wovld  that  they  shovda  do  unto  you ;)  and  the  monster  in 
imnan  form,  in  a  gospel  land,  taught  them  from  his  youth,  should  show,  by 
his  actions,  his  utter  contempt  of  them,  and  even  of  the  divine  mandate  ? 

In  1816,  the  Reverend  Timoihf  Mien,  then  president  of  Alleghany  college, 
in  Meadville,  Pennsylvania,  visited  the  Seneca  nation.  At  this  time,  Com' 
pUmi  lived  seven  miles  below  the  junction  of  the  Coonewango  with  the 
Alleghany,  upon  the  banks  of  the  latter,  ^on  a  piece  of  first-rate  bottom 
land,  a  little  within  the  limits  of  Pennsvlvania.''  Here  was  his  village,*^ 
which  exhibited  signs  of  industrious  inhabitants.  He  then  owned  1300 
acres  of  land,  600  of  which  comprehended  his  town.  <*It  was  grateful  to 
notice,"  observes  Mr.  Mden^  "  the  present  agricultural  habits  of  the  place, 
from  the  numerous  enclosures  of  buck-wheat,  com  and  oats.  We  alsto  saw 
a  number  of  oxen,  cows  and  horses ;  and  many  logs  designed  for  the  saw- 
mill and  the  Pittsburgh  market"  Corn-plant  had,  for  some  time,  been  very 
much  in  favor  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  hailed  with  joy  such  as  professed 
it  When  he  was  apprized  of  Mr.  JMtuCs  arrival,  he  hastened  to  wel- 
come him  to  his  villai^,  and  wait  upon  him.  And  notwithstanding  his  high 
station  as  a  chie^  having  many  men  under  his  command,  he  chose  rather, 
<<  in  the  ancient  natriarchal  style,"  to  serve -his  visitors  himself;  he,  there- 
fore, took  care  of  their  horses,  and  went  into  the  field,  cut  and  brought  oats 
for  them. 

The  Western  Missionary  Society  had,  in  1815,  at  Corn-plants  "  urgent 
request,"  established  a  school  at  his  villaige,  which,  at  this  tune,  promised 
saccess. 

Corn-plant  received  an  annual  annuity  firom  the  U.  States  of  250  dollars, 
besides  his  proportion  of  9000  divided  equally  among  every  member  of  the 
nation. 

GoS'kuk'ker-iMi-'na-konrne'di'yuj  commonly  called  the  Prophetj  was  brother 
to  ComrpUmJty  and  resided  in  his  village.  He  was  of  little  note,  and  died 
previous  to  1816.t  Comrplanl,  we  believe,  was,  when  living,  like  all  other 
unenlightened  people,  very  superstitious.  Not  lone  since,  he  said  the  Good 
Spirit  bad  told  nim  not  to  have  any  thinff  to  do  with  the  whites,  or  even  to 
preserve  any  mementoes  or  relics  they  had  fix)m  time  to  time  given  him ; 
whereupon,  among  other  things,  he  burnt  up  his  belt  and  broke  his  eleffanl 
sword.  He  often  mentions  his  having  been  at  BraddodCs  defeat  Henry 
ObeaUy  his  son,  he  sent  to  be  educated  among  the  whites.  He  became  a 
drunkard  on  returning  to  his  home,  and  is  now  discarded  by  his  father. 
Corn-plant  has  other  sons ;  but  he  says  no  more  of  them  shall  be  educated 
among  the  whites,  for  he  says,  *^R  rntirdy  spoil  huHan/*  And  although  he 
countenances  Christianity,  he  does  not  do  it,  it  is  thought,  from  a  belief  of 
it,  but  probably  from  the  same  motives  as  too  many  whites  do.  | 

The  following  story,  M.  Bayard  sayB,§  was  told  him  by  Com-planter.  We 
have  often  heard  a  similar  one,  and  as  often  a  new  origin ;  but  never  before 
that  it  originated  with  William  Penn.  However,  as  our  author  observes,  as 
we  have  more  respect  for  truth  than  great  names,  we  will  relate  it  Penn 
proposed  to  the  Lidians  to  sell  him  as  much  land  as  he  could  encompass 
with  the  hide  of  a  bullock.  They,  supposing  he  meant  only  what  ground 
would  be  covered  by  it,  when  it  was  spreaa  out,  and  looking  upou  what 
was  offered  as  a  good  price,  consented  to  the  proposition.  Penn,  like  Didon^ 
cut  the  skin  into  a  line  of  immense  length,  to  the  astonishment  of  tlie  vend- 
ers, who,  in  silent  indignation,  religiously  observed  their  contract  The 
quantity  of  land  encompassed  by  the  line  is  not  mentioned ;  but,  more  or 
less,  the  Indians  had  passed  then:  word,  and  they  scorned  to  break  it,  even 

•  Formerly  called  Obalelown,  See  Fa.  Oax.  1792,  and  auud»wr^9  Jour, 
f  Amer.  Itegisterfor  1816,  vol  ii.  226,  ttc, 

i  Veibal  accoant  of  E,  T,  FooU,  Esq.  of  Chalanque  co.  N.  Y.  who  possesief  moek 
valuable  infermattoa  upon  matlers  of  this  kind. 
i  Voigagt  dam  VhAirioKr  des  Etatt-Umt,  et  cet  pa.  206. 207.   . 
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thougli  they  would  have  been  justified  by  the  discovery  of  the  fraud.  W« 
do  uot  vouch  for  the  truth  of  tliis  mutter,  nor  do  we  believe  WiUiam  Peum, 
ever  practised  a  trick  of  the  kind.  No  doubt  some  person  did ;  and  peih^s 
Comr'planitr  had  been  told  that  it  was  Pentu 

We  have  now  to  record  the  death  of  the  venerable  ComrplanL  He  died 
at  his  residence  on  the  Seneca  reservation,  on  the  7th  of  March  last,  1836^ 
aged  upwards  of  100  years. 

Teadaegeey  or  Chana  Corn-plantar^  was  a  party  to  the  treaty  of  Moscow, 
N.  Y.  in  IdSd.    He  was  probably  a  son  of  Koeentwihkt  oc  ChfoiUwaku 
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TECUMSEH,  by  birth  n  Shawanee,  and  briffadier-jgeneral  in  the  army  of 
Great  Britain,  in  the  war  of  1812,  was  bom  about  1770,  and,  like  his  great 
prototype,  Pomiiacom,  the  Wanapanoag,  seems  always  to  have  made  his 
aversion  to  civilization  appear  a  prominent  trait  in  hSa  character ;  and  it  is 
not  presumed  that  he  joined  the  British  army,  and  received  the  red  sash  and 
other  badges  of  office,  because  he  was  fond  of  imitating  the  whites ;  but  he 
employed  them,  more  probably,  as  a  means  of  inspiring  his  countrym^i  with 
that  respect  and  veneration  for  himself  which  was  so  necessary  in  the  work 
4xf  expulsion,  which  he  had  undertaken. 

The  first  exploit  in  which  we  find  Tecuvuek  engaged  was  upon  a  branch 
<of  Hackei-'s  Creek,  in  May,  1792.  With  a  small  l^d  of  warnors,  he  came 
upon  the  fiimily  of  John  fVaggoner^  about  dusk.  They  fomtd  H^aggomtr 
a  short  distance  fh>m  his  house,  sitting  upon  a  log,  resting  himself  alter  the 
fatigues  of  the  day.  l^ecumseh  directed  his  men  to  capture  the  family,  while 
himaeli'  was  engaged  with  fVaggoner,  To  make  sure  work,  he  took  deliberate 
aim /It  him  with'  his  rifle ;  but  fortunately  he  did  not  even  wound  him,  though 
the  ball  passed  next  to  his  skin.  Wofntaner  threw  himself  ofif  the  log,  and 
ran  with  all  his  might,  and  TeetisiaeA  followed.  Having  the  advantage  of  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  ground,  Wageo/tur  made  good  his  escape.  Mean- 
while his  men  succeeded  in  carrying  on  the  fiimilv,  some  of  whom  they  bar- 
barously murdered.  Among  these  were  Mrs.  Waggoner  and  two  of  her 
children.    Several  of  the  children  remained  a  long  tuue  with  the  Indians. 

This  persevering  and  extraordinary  man  had  miule  himself  noted  and  con- 
jroicuous  in  the  war  which  terminated  by  the  treaty  of  Greenville,  in  179SL 
He  was  brother  to  that  famous  impostor  well  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Projphii,  and  seems  to  have  joined  in  his  views  just  in  season  to  prevent  lus 
fiiiling  into  entire  disrepute  among  his  own  followerB.  His  principal  place 
•of  rendezvous  was  near  the  confluence  of  the  Tippecanoe  with  the  Waba^ 
upon  the  north  bank  of  the  latter.  This  tract  or  country  was  none  of  his, 
but  had  been  possessed  by  his  brother  the  Prophet^  in  18116,  with  a  motley 
band  of  about  1000  young  warriore  from  among  the  Shawanesei  Deh- 
wares,  Wyandots,  Potowatomies,  Ottowas,  Kikkapoos  and  Chippeways.    The 
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Miamies  were  verv  much  opposed  to  this  intrusion  into  their  country,  but 
were  not  powerful  enough  to  repel  it,  and  many  of  their  chiefd  were  put  to 
•  death  in  the  most  barbarous  manner,  for  remonstrating  against  their  conduct 
The  maladministration  of  the  Prophety  however,  in  a  short  time,  verv  much 
reduced  his  numbers,  so  that,  in  about  a  year,  his  followers  consisted  of  but 
about  300,  and  these  in  the  most  miserable  state  of  existence.  Their  habits 
had  been  such  as  to  bring  famine  upon  them ;  and  but  for  the  provisions 
furnished  by  General  Harrigon,  from  Vincennes,  starvation  would  doubtletf 
have  ensued.*  At  this  juncture,  Tecumseh  made  his  appearance  among 
them  ;  and  although  in  the  character  of  a  subordinate  chief,  yet  it  was  known 
tliat  he  du*ected  every  thin^  afterwards,  although  in  the  name  of  the  Prophet 
His  exertions  now  became  immense  to  engage  every  tribe  upon  the  continent 
in  a  confederacy,  with  the  open  and  avowed  object  of  arresting  the  progress 
of  the  whites. 

Agreeably  to  the  direction  of  the  government.  Governor  Harrison  purchased 
of  tiie  Djia^vares,  Miamies,  and  Pottowatomies,  a  large  tract  of  country  on 
both  s'.des  of  the  Wabash,  and  extending  up  the  river  60  miles  above  Vin- 
cennes. This  was  in  1809,  about  a  year  after  the  Prophet  settled  with  his  colony 
upon  the  Wabash,  as  before  stated.  Tecumseh  was  absent  at  this  time,  and 
bis  brother,  the  Prophet^  was  not  considered  as  having  any  claim  to  the  coun- 
trr,  being  there  without  the  consent  of  the  Miamies.  Tecumseh  d'.d  not  view 
it  in  this  light,  and  at  his  return  was  exceedingly  vexed  with  those  chiefi 
who  had  made  the  conveyance ;  many  of  whom,  it  is  asserted,  he  threatened 
with  death.  Tecumseh^s  displeasure  and  dissatisfaction  reached  Governor 
Harrison^  who  despatched  a  messenger  to  him,  to  state  ^  that  any  claims  he 
might  have  to  the  lands  which  baa  been  ceded,  were  not  affected  by  the 
treaty ;  that  he  might  come  to  Vincennes  and  exhibit  his  pretensions,  and  if 
they  were  found  to  be  solid,  that  the  land  would  either  be  given  up,  or  an 
ample  compensation  made  for  it."  f  This,  it  must  lie  confessed,  was  not  in  a 
strain  calculated  to  soothe  a  mighty  mind,  when  once  justly  irritated,  as  was 
that  of  Ttcumsth.  However,  upon  the  12  August,  1810,  (a  day  which  cannot 
fail  to  remind  the  reader  of  the  fate  of  his  ^reat  archetype,  Philip,  of  Pokan- 
okei,)  he  met  the  governor  in  council  at  Vmcennes,  with  many  of  his  war« 
riors ;  at  which  time  he  spoke  to  him  as  follows : — 

**  It  is  true  1  am  a  Shawanee.  My  forefathers  were  warriors.  Their  son  is 
a  warrior.  From  them  I  only  take  my  existence ;  from  my  tribe  I  take  noth- 
Jiur.  I  am  the  maker  of  my  own  fortune ;  and  oh !  that  I  could  make  that 
of  my  red  |)eople,  and  of  my  country,  as  great  as  the  conceptions  of  my 
mind,  when  I  think  of  the  Spirit  that  rules  Uie  universe.  I  would  not  then 
come  to  Governor  Harrisofif  to  ask  him  to  tear  the  treaty,  and  to  obliterate 
the  landmark ;  but  I  would  say  to  him.  Sir,  you  have  liberty  to  return  to 
your  own  country.  The  being  within,  cominiming  with  past  ag^es,  tells  me, 
that  once,  nor  until  lately,  there  wa**  no  white  man  on  this  continent  That 
it  then  all  belonged  to  red  men,  children  of  the  same  parents,  placed  on  it  by 
the  Great  Spirit  that  made  them,  to  keep  it,  to  traverse  it,  to  enjoy  its  produc- 
tions, and  to  fill  it  with  the  same  race.  Once  a  happy  race.  Since  made 
miserable  by  the  white  people,  who  are  never  contenteo,  but  always  encroach- 
ing.  The  way,  and  the  only  way  to  check  and  to  stop  tliis  evil,  is,  for  all  the 
red  men  to  unite  in  claiming  a  common  and  equal  riirht  in  the  land,  as  it  was 
at  first,  and  should  be  yet ;  for  it  never  was  divided,  but  belongs  to  all,  for  tlie 
use  of  each.  That  no  part  has  a  right  to  sell,  even  to  each  otner,  much  less 
to  strangers ;  those  who  want  all,  and  will  not  do  with  less.  The  white  peo- 
ple have  no  rjgUt  to  take  the  land  from  the  Indians,  b(;cause  they  had  it  nrst; 
It  is  theirs.  They  may  sell,  but  all  must  join.  Any  sale  not  made  by  all  is 
not  valid.  The  late  sale  is  bad.  It  was  made  by  a  part  only.  Part  do  not 
know  how  to  sell  It  requires  all  to  make  a  bargain  for  nil.  All  red  men 
have  equal  rights  to  the  unoccupied  land.  The  right  of  occupancy  is  as 
good  in  one  place  as  in  another.  Tliere  cannot  be  two  occupations  in  the 
same  place.  The  first  excludes  all  others.  It  is  not  so  in  hunting  or  travel- 
ling; for  there  the  same  ground  will  serve  many,  as  they  may  follow  each 

«  Memoirs  of  Horriaon^^  \  ATA/m, 
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Other  all  day ;  but  the  camp  in  stationaiy,  and  that  is  occupancy.  It  belongs 
to  the  first  who  sits  down  on  his  blanket  or  skins,  which  he  has  thrown  upon 
the  ground,  and  till  he  leaves  it  no  other  has  a  right"  * 

How  near  this  is  to  the  original  is  unknown  to  us,  but  it  appears  too  much 
Americanized  to  correspond  with  our  notions  of  Tecumseh ;  nevertheless  it 
may  rive  the  true  meaning.  One  important  paragraph  ought  to  be  added, 
which  we  do  not  fiud  in  the  author  from  whicn  we  have  extracted  the  above ; 
which  was,  **  that  the  Americans  had  driven  them  from  the  sea-coasts,  and 
that  they  would  shortly  push  them  into  the  lakes,  and  that  they  were  d  *reT- 
mined  to  make  a  stand  where  they  were."  f  This  language  forcibly  reminds 
us  of  what  the  ancient  Britons  said  of  their  enemies,  when  they  besought  aid 
of  the  Romans.  **  The  barbarians  (said  they)  drive  us  to  the  sea,  and  the  sea 
beats  us  back  upon  them ;  between  these  extremes  we  are  exposed,  either  to 
be  slain  with  the  sword,  or  drowned  in  the  waves."  | 

l^eeunuehy  having  thus  explained  his  reasons  agunst  the  validity  of  the 
ptm^ase,  took  his  seat  amidst  his  warriors.  Governor  HarrUon,  in  his  reply, 
said,  ''that  the  white  people,  when  they  arrived  upon  this  cootinent,  had 
ibuiid  the  Miamies  in  the  occupation  of  all  the  country  on  the  Wabash,  and 
at  that  time  the  Shawanese  were  residents  of  Georgia,  from  which  tbey 
were  driven  by  the  Creeks.  That  the  lands  had  been  purchased  from  the 
Miamies,  who  were  the  true  and  original  owners  of  it.  That  it  was  ridicu- 
lous to  assen  that  all  the  Indians  were  one  nation ;  for  if  such  had  been  the 
intentioD  of  the  Great  Spirit,  he  would  not  have  put  si^  different  tongues 
into  their  heads,  but  have  taught  them  all  to  speak  a  language  that  all  could 
imderstand.  That  the  Miajnies  found  it  for  their  interest  to  sell  a  part  of 
their  lands,  and  receive  for  them  a  further  annuity,  the  benefit  of  which  they 
had  long  experienced,  from  the  punctuality  with  which  the  seventeen  fires 
[the  seventeen  United  States]  complied  with  their  engagements ;  and  that  the 
ohawanese  had  no  right  to  come  from  a  distant  country  and  control  the 
Miamies  in  the  disposal  of  their  own  property."  The  governor  then  took 
his  seat,  and  the  interpreter  proceeded  to  explain  to  Tecumseh  what  he  had 
said,  who,  when  he  had  nearly  finished,  suddenly  interrupted  him,  and  ex- 
claimed, *^IligaU  false ; "  at  the  same  time  giving  to  his  warriors  a  signal, 
they  seized  their  war  clubs,  and  sprung  upon  their  feet,  from  the  green  grass 
on  which  they  had  been  sitting.  The  governor  now  thought  himself  in  im- 
minent danger,  and,  freeing  himself  from  his  arm-chair,  drew  his  sword,  and 
prepared  to  defend  himselfl  He  was  attended  by  some  officers  of  his  gov- 
ernment, and  many  citizens,  more  numerous  than  the  Indians,  but  all  unarmed ; 
most  of  whom,  however,  seized  upon  some  weapon,  such  as  stones  and  clubs. 
Teeumseh  continued  to  make  gestures  and  speak  with  great  emotion ;  and  a 
guard  of  12  armed  men  stationed  by  the  governor  in  the  rear  were  orderr^ 
up.  For  a  few  minutes,  it  was  expected  blood  would  be  shed.  Major  0.  K 
Floydty  who  stood  near  the  governor,  drew  his  dirk,  and  WinnenuA  cocked  bis 

Eistol,  which  he  had  ready  primed ;  he  said  Tecumseh  had  threatened  his 
fe  for  having  signed  the  treaty  and  sale  of  the  disputed  land.  A  Mr.  ffuuOf 
the  Methodist  minister,  ran  to  the  governor's  house,  and,  taking  a  gun,  stood 
in  the  door  to  defend  the  family. 

On  being  informed  what  T^eatmaeh  had  said,  the  governor  replied  to  him, 
that  ^  he  was  a  bad  man — that  he  would  have  no  further  talk  with  him — ^tfaat 
he  must  return  to  his  camp,  and  set  out  for  his  home  immediately."  llius 
ended  the  conference.  Tecumseh  did  not  leave  the  neighborhood,  but,  the 
next  morning,  having  reflected  upon  the  impropriety  of  his  conduct,  sent  to 
the  governor  to  have  the  council  renewed,  and  apologized  for  the  affiont 
offered ;  to  which  the  governor,  after  some  time,  consented,  having  taken  the 
precaution  to  have  two  additional  companies  of  armed  men  in  readiness,  in 
case  of  msult 

Having  met  a  second  time,  Tecumseh  was  asked  whether  he  had  any  other 
grounds,  than  those  he  had  stated,  by  which  he  could  lay  claim  to  the  land 
in  question ;  to  which  he  replied,  <^No  other."  Here,  then,  was  an  end  of 
fdl  argument.    The  indignant  soul  of  T^eevmseh  could  not  but  be  enraged  at 

*  Hist  KeolQcky.  t  Mem.  Harriton,  t  SeiUr'M  Englaiid. 
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the  idea  of  an  *<  equivalent  for  a  country,"  or,  what  meant  the  same  thing,  a  - 
compensation  for  land,  which,  often  repeated,  as  it  had  been,  would  soon  amoutU 
to  a  country !  "  The  behavior  of  Ttcumseh^  at  this  interview,  was  very  differ* 
eut  from  what  it  had  been  the  day  before.  His  deportment  was  dignified 
and  collected,  and  he  showed  not  the  least  disposition  to  be  insolent.  He 
denied  having  any  intention  of  attacking  the  governor,  but  said  he  had  been 
advised  by  white  men  "  *  to  do  as  he  had  done ;  that  two  white  men  had  visited 
him  at  his  place  of  residence,  and  told  him  that  half  the  white  people  were  op- 
posed to  Governor  Harrison^  and  willing  to  relinquish  the  land,  and  told  him 
to  advise  the  tribes  not  to  receive  pay  for  it;  for  that  the  governor  would  be 
soon  put  out  of  ofSce,  and  a  "  good  man  "  sent  in  his  place,  who  would  give  up 
the  land  to  the  Indians.  The  ffovenior  asked  him  whether  he  would  prevent 
the  Buney  cf  the  land :  he  replied  that  he  was  determined  to  adhere  to  the 
old  boundarif.  Then  arose  a  Wyandot,  a  Kikkapoo,  a  Pottowuttomie,  an 
Ottowas,  and  a  Winnebago  chief,  each  declarinjr  his  determination  to  stand 
by  Teeumsehj  whom  they  had  chosen  their  chief.  Afler  the  governor  had 
informed  Tecumseh  that  his  words  should  be  truly  reported  to  the  presi- 
dent, alleging,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  knew  the  land  would  not  be  re- 
linquished, and  that  it  would  be  maintained  by  the  sword,  the  council 
closed. 

The  governor  wished  yet  to  prolong  the  interview,  and  thought  that, 
possibly,  Teeum9th  might  appear  more  submissive,  should  he  meet  him  in 
his  own  tent.  Accordingly  he  took  with  him  an  interpreter,  and  visited 
the  chief  in  his  camp  the  next  day.  The  governor  was  received  with  kind- 
ness and  attention,  and  Tecumteh  conversed  with  him  a  considerable  time. 
On  being  asked  by  the  governor  if  his  determination  really  was  as  he  had 
expressed  himself  in  the  council,  he  said,  **  Yes ; "  and  added,  **  that  it  was 
with  great  reluctance  he  would  make  war  with  the  United  States— against 
whom  he  had  no  other  complaint,  but  their  purchasing  the  Lidians'  land ; 
that  he  was  extremely  anxious  to  be  their  friend,  and  if  he  (the  governorj 
would  prevail  upon  the  president  4o  give  up  the  lands  lately  purchased,  ana 
agree  never  to  make  another  treaty,  without  the  consent  of  all  the  tribes,  he 
would  be  their  faithful  ally,  and  asf  ist  them  in  all  their  ^rars  with  the  English,** 
whom  he  knew  were  always  treating  the  Indians  like  dogs,  clapping  their 
hands  and  hallooing  stu-boy ;  that  he  would  much  rather  join  the  seventeen 
fires ;  but  if  tliey  would  not  give  up  said  lands,  and  comply  with  bis  request 
in  other  respects,  he  would  join  the  English.  When  the  governor  told  him 
there  was  no  probability  that  the  president  would  compty,  he  said,  **  Well,  as 
the  great  chief  is  to  determine  the  matter,  I  hope  the  Great  Spirit  will  put 
sense  enough  into  his  head,  to  induce  him  td^direct  you  to  give  up  this  land. 
It  is  true,  he  is  so  far  off  he  will  not  be  injured  by  the  war.  He  may  sit  still 
in  his  town,  and  drink  his  wine,  whilst  you  and  I  will  have  to  fight  it  out** 
He  had  saicl  before,  when  asked  if  it  were  his  determination  to  make  war 
unless  his  terms  were  complied  with,  ^^Jiismy  determinaiion ;  nor  tmll  I  give 
rest  to  myfeetj  until  I  have  united  all  the  red  men  in  the  like  resolution/* 

Thus  is  exhibited  the  determined  character  of  Tecumaeh,  in  which  no 
duplicity  appears,  and  whose  resentment  might  have  been  expected,  when 
questioned,  again  and  again,  upon  the  same  subject    Most  religiously  did  he 

Erosecute  this  plan ;  and  could  his  extraordinary  and  wonderful  exertions  be 
nown,no  fiction,  it  is  believed,  could  scarcely  surpass  the  reality.  The 
tribes  to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  those  about  Lakes  Superior  and 
Huron,  were  visited  and  revisited  by  him  previous  to  the  yenr  1811.  He  had 
raised  in  these  tribes  the  high  expectation  that  they  should  be  able  to  drive 
the  Americans  to  the  east  ol  the  Ohio.  The  famous  Blue-Jacket  was  as  san- 
guine as  Teeumsehj  and  was  his  abettor  in  uniting  distant  tribes. 

The  following  characteristic  circumstance  occurred  at  one  of  the  meet- 
ings at  Vincennes.  After  Teeumseh  had  made  a  speech  to  Governor  Har- 
rison,  and  was  about  to  seat  himself  in  a  chair,  he  observed  that  none  had 
been  placed  for  him.  One  was  immediately  ordered  by  the  govenior,  and, 
as  the  interpreter  handed  it  to  him,  he  said,  '^  Your  father  requests  you  to  take 

*  Memoirs  of  Harrison, 
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«  chair."    ^Mv  faiharl^  says  Teaankkj  with  great  indipity  of  <    . . 

'^thisuniMtnyjmer^atulthiearihismjfwiot^    mulanha'bMomltmttrepem;* 
and  immediately  seated  himaelf,  in  the  Indian  manner,  upon  the  grouodL* 

The  fiffht  at  Tippecanoe  followed  soon  after.  This  affiur  took  place  io  the 
Dight  of  Nov.  6, 1811,  in  which  62  Americans  were  killed,  and  196  wounded. 
Tteumseh  was  not  in  this  fight,  but  his  brother,  the  Prophet^  conducted  or 
ordered  the  attack.  During  the  action,  he  was  performing  conjuratiofis  on 
an  eminence  not  far  off,  but  out  of  danger.  His  men  displayed  great  braTarr, 
and  the  fight  was  lonff  and  bloody.  Harrison  lost  some  m  his  bravest  om- 
cers.  The  late  Colonel  Sneiling,  of  Boston,  then  a  captain,  was  in  this  ficfat, 
and  took  prisoner  with  his  own  hands  an  Indian  chieC  the  only  Indian  talen 
by  the  Americans.  The  name  of  the  captured  chief  we  do  not  learn,  bat 
ttom  his  fear  of  being  taken  for  a  Shawanee,  it  is  evident  he  was  not  of  chac 
tribe.  When  he  was  seized  by  Capt  SneUingy  he  ejaculated,  with  hiinied 
accents,  **  Good  man,  me  no  SkaivaneeJ*  f  The  chiefs  H^iU-Uon  ( ^c^Monai^riHi,) 
SUtnt--taUr  (SanamahhongOj)  and  Winnemak,  were  conspicuous  at  this  time. 
The  latter  had  been  the  pretended  friend  of  the  governor,  but  now  appeared 
his  enemy.    He  was  killed  the  next  year  by  the  lamented  Logan, 

Just  beVore  hostilities  commenced,  in  a  talk  Governor  HSrn»on  had  with 
Teewntehj  the  former  expressed  a  wish,  if  war  must  follow,  that  cniehy  to 
prisoners  should  not  be  allowed  on  either  side.  T6ctfiiiM&  assured  hina  that 
oe  would  do  all  in  his  power  to  prevent  it;  and  it  is  believed  he  strictly 
adhered  to  this  resolution.  Indeed,  we  have  one  example,  which  has  never 
been  called  in  question,  and  is  worthy  the  creat  mind  of  this  chief  When 
Colonel  DudUy  was  cut  ofl!^  and  near  400  of  his  men,  not  fiur  from  Fort  Meiss, 
by  falling  into  an  ambush,  Ttcumttik  arrived  at  the  scene  of  action  wiien  the 
Americans  could  resist  no  lonser.  He  exerted  himself  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
massacre  of  the  soldiers,  which  was  then  going  on ;  and  meeting  with  a 
Chippeway  chief  who  would  not  desist  by  persuasion  nor  threatSi  he  bcnried 
his  tomaliawk  in  his  head.  X 

It  is  said  that  TtcumKh  had  been  in  almost  every  important  battle  with  the 
Americans,  from  the  destruction  of  General  ^armtr^s  army  till  his  death  upon 
the  Thames.  He  wa%  under  tlie  direction  of  General  Prodmry  in  this  last 
sreat  act  of  his  life,  but  was  greatly  dissatisfied  with  his  course  of  proceed- 
mgs,and  is  said  to  have  remonstrated  against  retreating  before  the  Americans 
in  very  pointed  tenns.  Pemfs  victory  had  just  ffiven  the  Americans  the 
command  of  Lake  Erie ;  and  immediately  after,  Prodor  abandoned  Detroit, 
and  marched  his  majesty's  army  up  the  River  Thames,  accompanied  by  Gen- 
eral Ttcwnatht  with  about  1500  warriors.  Harrison  overtook  them  near  the 
Moravian  town,  Oct.  5,  1813,  and,  after  a  bloody  battle  with  the  Indians, 
routed  and  took  prisoners  nearly  the  whole  Bntish  armv;  Proctor  saving 
himself  only  by  fiigliL  After  wfthstanding  almost  the  whole  force  of  the 
Americans  for  some  time,  Tecwnseh  received  a  severe  wound  ui  the  arm,  but 
continued  to  fight  with  desperation,  until  a  shot  in  the  bead  from  an  unknown 
hand  laid  him  prostrate  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight  §  Of  his  warriois  120 
were  left  upon  the  field  of  battle. 

Thus  fell  Tecumsehy  in  the  forty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  about  five 
feet  ten  inches  in  height,  of  a  noble  appearance,  and  a  perfectly  tHr-mnietrieal 
form.  ^  His  carriage  was  erect  and  lofty — his  motions  quick— -his  eyes  pen- 
etrating— his  visage  stem,  with  an  air  of  hauteur  in  his  countenance,  wnich 
arose  from  an  elevated  pride  of  soul.  It  did  not  leave  him  even  in  death.* 
He  is  thus  spoken  of  by  one  who  knew  him. 

At  the  battle  of  the  Thames,  a  chief  bv  the  name  of  iSAafie  served  as  a 
guide  to  Colonel  Johnaon^s  regiment  He  mforms  us  that  he  knew  TVcvmcA 
well,  and  that  he  once  had  had  his  thigh  broken,  which  not  bein^  properly 
set,  caused  a  considerable  ridge  in  it  always  after.  This  was  published  in  a 
Kentucky  newspaper,  lately,  as  necessary  to  prove  that  the  Indian  kitk^d  by 


*  SchooleraJL  t  Inrormation  of  bit  ton,  W,  J.  SmetHiUF,  Etq.  of  1 

t  James,  i.  &1— PeHhiw,  «I. 

a  The  story  that  be  fell  io  a  personal  rencounter  with  Colonel  Jofmatm,  most  no  longer  be 
believed.  FacU  are  entirely  opposed  to  fturh  a  eonrlusioo.  Indeed,  we  cannot  leaia  th^t 
the  colonel  ever  claimed  the  honor  of  the  achieveroeut 
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Colonel  Johnaan  was  TecwnsefL  From  the  same  paper  it  would  seem,  that, 
even  on  the  day  of  battle,  it  was  doubted  by  some  whether  the  chief  iuDed 
were  Ttcumseh^  and  that  a  critical  inquest  was  held  over  his  body;  and 
although  it  was  decided  to  be  he,  yet  to  the  fact  that  the  colonel  killed  him, 
there  was  a  demur,  even  then.  But,  no  doubt,  many  were  willing  it  should 
BO  pass,  thinking  it  a  matter  of  not  much  consequence,  so  long  as  Tecumsehf 
their  most  dreaded  enemy,  was^  actually  slain ;  and,  perhaps,  too,  so  near  the 
event,  many  felt  a  delicacy  in  dissenting  from  the  report  of  Colonel  JohnaorCa 
fiiends ;  but  when  time  had  dispelled  such  jealousy,  those  came  out  frankly 
with  their  opinion,  and  hence  resulted  the  actual  truth  of  the  case. 

That  the  American  soldiers  should  have  dishonored  themselves,  after  their 
victory,  by  outraging  all  decency  by  acts  of  astonishing  ferocity  and  barbarity 
upon  the  lifeless  body  of  the  fallen  chief^  is  grievous  to  mention,  and  cannot 
meet  with  too  severe  condemnation.  Pieces  of  his  skin  were  taken  away  by 
some  of  theni  as  mementoes !  *  He  is  said  to  have  borne  a  personal  enmity  to 
General  Harrison^  at  this  time,  for  having  just  before  destroyed  his  family. 
The  celebrated  speech,  said  to  have  been  delivered  by  the  great  ^Shawanese 
warrior"  to  General  Proctor^  befoi-e  the  battle  of  the  Thames,  is  believed  by 
many  not  to  be  genuine.  It  may  be  seen  in  every  history  of  the  war,  and 
every  periodical  of  that  day,  and  not  a  few  since,  even  to  this.  Therefore  we 
omit  It  here.  The  speech  of  Logan,  perhaps,  has  not  circulated  wider. 
Another,  in  our  opinion,  more  worthy  the  mighnr  mind  of  Tecumseh,  published 
in  a  work  said  to  be  written  by  one  who  heard  it,f  is  now  generally  (on  the 
authority  of  a  public  journal  {)  discarded  as  a  fiction. 

Among  the  skirmishes  between  the  belligerents,  before  General  HuU  sur* 
rendered  the  north-western  army,  TeeumsA  and  his  Indians  acted  a  con- 
spicuous part 

Maiden,  situated  at  the  junction  of  Detroit  River  with  Lake  Erie,  was 
considered  the  Gibraltar  of  Canada,  and  it  was  eimected  that  General  HuWa 
first  object  would  be  to  possess  himself  of  it  in  a  movement  that  way, 
Colonel  M^Arikar  came  very  near  being  cut  off  by  a  party  of  Indians  led  by 
Temmaeh.  About  4  miles  finom  IMalden,  he  found  a  bnd^  in  possession  of  a 
body  of  the  enemy;  and  although  the  bridge  was  earned  by  a  force  under 
Colonel  Caaa^^  in  effecting  whicn,  11  of  the  enemy  were  killed,  yet  it  seemeL 
that  in  a  *<few  days  afterwards "  they  were  in  possession  of  it  again,  and 
again  the  Americans  stood  ready  to  repeat  the  attack.  It  was  in  an  attempt 
to  reconnoitre,  that  Colonel  M^ Arthur  **  advanced  somewhat  too  near  the 
enemy,  and  narrowly  escaped  being  cut  off  from  his  men  "J  by  several 
Indians  who  had  nearly  prevented  his  retreat 

Major  Vttnhom  was  detached  on  the  4  August  from  Aux  Canards,  with  200 
men,  to  convoy  150  Ohio  militia  and  some  provisions  from  the  River  Raisin. 
In  his  second  day's  march,  near  Brownstown,  he  fell  into  an  ambush  of  70 
Indians  under  Teeumaekf  who,  firing  upon  him,  killed  20  men ;  among  whom 
were  Captains  M^CvUoch^H  Boatler,  Qilcreaae,*^  and  Ubty:  9  more  were 
wounded.    The  rest  made  a  precipitate  retreat 

Major  Fanhom  having  failed  in  his  attempt.  Colonel  MiUer  was  sent  on 
the  8th  of  August,  with  600  men  to  protect  the  same  provisions  and  trans- 
ports. The  next  day,  August  9th,  about  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  van- 
guard, commanded  fay  Captain  Snelling,  was  fired  upon  by  an  extensive  line 
of  British  and  Indians,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  vUlase  of  Magaugo,  14  miles 
fiom  Detroit  The  main  body  was  half  a  mile  in  the  rear  when  the  attack 
began.  Captain  Sndlinif  maintained  hie  position  in  a  most  gallant  manner; 
under  a  heavy  fire,  until  the  line  was  formed  and  advanced  to  his  relief. 
The  force  against  which  the  Americans  were  now  contending  was  made  up 

*  We  have  often  heard  it  said,  bat  whether  in  truth  we  do  not  aver,  that  (here  are  thoM 
who  still  own  razoc  straps  made  of  it. 

t  JtJm  Dunn  Hunter.  %  North  American  Review. 

4  Since  governor  of  Michigan,  and  now  secretary  of  war. 

(  Brackenridge,  Hist.  War^  31. 

IT  In  this  officer's  pocket,  it  is  said,  was  found  a  letter  written  for  his  wife,  pving  aa 
account  of  his  having  killed  an  Indian,  from  whose  head  he  tore  the  scalp  with  his  teeth. 

***  <?t2eAm£,  commonly  written. 
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of  a  body  of  500  Indians  under  Tecumgek^  ffalk-m-iherwaUrf  Majmtj  and  die 
Fince  famous  Black-hawk^  and  a  considerable  number  of  whites  under  Maior 
Afutr.  Thev  were  formed  behind  a  breastwork  of  feUed  trees,  ^lien 
Colonel  MiUer  bad  brought  his  men  into  line,  the  enemy  epnng  finom  their 
hiding-places,  and  formed  in  line  of  batde,  and  a  fierce  and  appalling  strife 
ensued.  The  British  and  Indian  force  was  one  third  greater  than  the  Ameii- 
ean,  but  nothing  could  withstand  them,  when  led  on  by  such  officers  as 
MiUer  and  Snating,  and  the  ground  was  disputed  inch  by  inch  for  near 
two  miles,  to  the  village  of  Brownstown.  Here  the  British  took  to  their 
boats,  and  the  Indians  to  the  woods,  and  thus  the  battle  closed.  It  w«a  owinr 
to  a  disobedience  of  orders  on  the  part  of  the  cavalry,  that  the  Britisn 
escaped  entire  destruction ;  for  Colonel  MUUr  ordered  Uiem  to  ruah  upon 
them  and  cut  tliem  up  when  their  gnus  were  unloaded,  and  their  ranks  were 
in  confusion,  but  they  would  not,  although  Captain  SneUing  offered  to  lead 
them  in  person.  In  this  afiair  the  Indians  and  British  lost  100  iiilled  and 
200  wounded,  and  the  Americans  had  18  killed  and  58  wounds.* 

A  British  writer  upon  the  late  war,  f  afler  having  related  the  battle  of  the 
Thames,  in  which  Teeumaeh  fell,  says :  **  It  seems  extraordinary  that  Genenil 
Harrison  should  have  omitted  to  mention,  in  his  letter,  the  death  of  a  cUe( 
whose  fall  contributed  so  krgely  to  break  down  the  Indian  spirit,  and  to  give 
peace  and  security  to  the  whole  north-western  frontier  of  the  U.  States. 
Tecwntekj  although  he  had  received  a  musket-ball  in  the  left  arm,  was  ctiQ 
seeking  the  hottest  of  the  fire,"  when  he  received  the  mortal  wound  in  the 
bead,  of  which  he  in  a  few  moments  eiroired.  The  error,  which  for  some 
time  prevailed,  of  his  being  shot  by  Colonel  Johmon^  is  copied  into  this  autfaor's 
work.  The  following  descriptions,  though  in  some  respects  erroneous^  are 
of  sufficient  value  to  be  preser\'ed. 

Tecumaeh  was  endowed  *^  with  more  than  the  usual  stoutness,  possessed  all 
the  Sjplity  and  perseverance,  of  the  Indian  character.  His  carriage  was 
dignined ;  his  eye  peuetratinf ;  his  countenance,  which,  even  in  death,  be- 
trayed the  indications  of  a  loffy  spirit,  rather  of  the  sterner  cast  Had  he  noc 
possessed  a  certain  austerity  of  manners,  he  could  never  have  controlled  d» 
wayward  passions  of  those  who  followed  him  to  battle.  He  was  of  a  aknt 
habit ;  but,  when  his  eloquence  became  roused  into  action  by  the  reitented 
encroachments  of  the  Americans, ^  his  strong  intellect  could  supply  him  wi& 
a  flow  of  oratory,  that  enabled  him,  as  he  governed  in  tlie  field,  so  to  pre- 
scribe in  the  council.  Those  who  consider  that,  in  all  territorial  questioois 
the  ablest  diplomatists  of  the  U.  States  are  sent  to  negotiate  with  the  ImliaiB, 
will  readily  appreciate  the  loss  sustained  by  the  latter  in  the  death  of  their 
champion.  The  Indians,  in  general,  are  full  as  fond  as  other  savages  of  the 
gaudy  decoration  of  their  persons ;  but  Tecumsth  was  an  exception.  Clothes 
and  other  valuable  articles  of  spoil  had  often  been  his ;  yet  he  invariaMj 
wore  a  deerskin  coat  and  pantaloons.  He  had  frequently  levied  subsidies  to, 
comparatively,  a  large  amount ;  yet  he  preserved  little  or  nothing  for  himself 
It  was  not  wealth,  but  glory,  that  was  Tecumseh^s  ruling  passion.  Fatal  day ! 
when  the  < Christian  people'  first  penetrated  the  forests,  to  teach  the  arts  of 
*  civilization '  to  the  poor  Indian.  Till  then  water  had  been  his  only  beverage, 
and  himself  and  his  race  possessed  all  the  vigor  of  hardy  savages.  Now, 
no  Indian  opens  his  lips  to  the  stream  that  ripples  byiiis  wigwam,  while  he 
has  a  rag  or  clothes  on  his  back,  wherewith  to  purchase  rum ;  and  he  and 
his  squaw  and  his  children  wallow  through  the  day,  in  beastly  drunkenness. 
Instead  of  the  sturdy  warrior,  with  a  head  to  plan,  and  an  arm  to  execute, 
vengeance  Ufion  the  oppressors  of  his  country,  we  behold  the  puny,  besotted 
wretch,  squatting  on  nis  hams,  ready  to  barter  his  country,  bis  children,  or 
himself,  for  a  few  pilps  of  that  deleterious  compound,  which,  far  more  than 
the  arms  of  the  United  States,  [Great  Britain  and  France,]  is  hastening  to 
extinguish  all  traces  of  his  name  and  character.  Tecimue^  nimself,  in  early 
life,  had  been  addicted  to  intenq)erance ;  but  no  sooner  did  his  judgment 


•  Bkeiehet  of  the  War,  i.  21  t  James,  I  tSI,  Ac 

X  Am  though  the  English  of  Canada  had  never  been  guilty  of  encroachmenU ! 
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decide  against,  than  his  resolution  enabled  him  to  quit,  so  vile  a  habit 
Beyond  one  or  two  glasses  of  wine,  he  never  afterwards  indulged." 

It  was  said  not  to  be  from  good  will  to  the  Americans,  that  he  would  not 
permit  his  warriors  to  exercise  any  cruelty  upon  them,  when  fallen  into  their 
power,  but  from  principle  alone.  YHien  ]>8troit  was  taken  by  the  British 
and  Indians,  Tecumiek  was  in  the  action  at  the  head  of  the  latter.  After  the 
surrender.  General  Brock  requested  him  not  to  allow  his  Indians  to  ill-treat 
the  prisoners ;  to  which  he  replied,  <<  JVb/  /  de»pi$e  than  too  much  to  tneddle 
unihihemJ* 

Some  of  the  English  have  said  that  there  were  few  officers  in  the  U. 
States'  service  so  able  to  command  in  the  field  as  Teeumseh,  This  it  will  not 
us  behove  to  question;  but  it  would  better  have  become  such  speech- 
makers,  if  the^  had  added,  ^  in  his  peculiar  mode  of  warfare."  Tnat  he 
was  a  more  wily  chief  than  Mishxkinakway  may  be  doubted ;  that  either  had 
natural  abilities  inferior  to  those  of  General.  fVaynt^  or  General  Brodk,  we 
see  no  reason  to  believe.  But  this  is  no  argument  that  they  could  practise 
European  warfare  as  well  as  those  generals.  It  is  obvious,  from  his  inter- 
course with  the  whites,  that  Tecwnath  must  have  been  better  skilled  in  their 
military  tactics  than  most,  if  not  all,  of  his  countrymen,  whether  predecessors 
or  contemporaries. 

A  military  man,*  as  we  apprehend,  says,  "He  [Tccuifwe^]  was  an  excellent 
judge  of  position,  and  not  only  knew,  but  could  point  out  the  localities  of 
the  whole  country  through  which  he  had  passed."  '*  His  facilitv  of  commu- 
nicating the  information  he  had  acquired,  was  thus  displayed  before  a  con- 
course of  spectators.  Previously  to  General  BrodCs  crossing  over  to  Detroit, 
he  asked  Ttcumstk  what  sort  of  a  country  he  should  have  to  pass  through  in 
case  of  his  proceeding  farther.  Ttcumsth^  taking  a  roll  of  elm-bark,  and  ex- 
tending it  on  the  ground  by  means  of  four  stones,  drew  forth  his  scalping- 
knile,  and  with  the  point  presently  etched  upon  the  bark  a  plan  of  the  coun- 
try, its  hiils,  woods,  rivers,  morasses,  and  roads ;  a  plan  which,  if  not  as  neat, 
was,  for  the  purpose  required,  fully  as  intelligible  as  if  ArrowsimJUi  himself 
had  prepared  it  Pleased  with  this  unexpected  talent  in  Ttcumath^  also  with 
his  having,  by  his  characteristic  boldness,  induced  the  Indians,  not  of  his  im- 
mediate party,  to  cross  the  Detroit,  prior  to  the  embarkation  of  the  regulars 
and  militia.  General  Brock,  as  soon  as  the  business  was  over,  publicly  took  off 
his  sash,  and  placed  it  round  the  body  of  the  chief.  TeciuMeh  received  the 
honor  with  evident  gratification,  but  was,  the  next  day,  seen  without  his 
sash.  General  Brocky  fearing  something  had  dbpleased  the  Indian,  sent  his 
interpreter  for  an  explanation.  The  latter  soon  returned  with  an  account 
that  Tecumsehj  not  wishing  to  wear  such  a  mark  of  distinction,  when  an 
older,  and,  as  he  said,  abler,  warrior  than  himself  was  present,  had  transferred 
the  sash  to  the  Wyandot  chief 'Round-huuL^ 

The  place  of  this  renowned  warrior's  birth  was  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Scioto  River,  near  what  is  now  CLillicothe.  His  Other's  name  was  Pukeesheno, 
which  means,  I  light  from  fyvng.  He  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Kanhawa,  in 
1774.  His  mother's  name  was  MeetheeiasJie,  which  signifies,  a  twiU  leafing 
her  tgga  in  the  sand.  She  died  amon^  the  Cherokees.  She  had,  at  one  birth, 
three  sons: — EUskwataioa,  which  signifies,  a  door  opened,  was  called  the 
Prophet ;  Teatmsehj  which  is,  a  tiger  crouching  for  his  prey ;  and  Kumskaka,  a 
tiger  thatAies  in  the  air,  f 

We  will  here  present  the  reader  with  a  specimen  of  the  Shawanee  lan- 
guage, in  the  LonTs  Prayer. 

Coe'tMn-a,  spimri-key  vea-tauhyan-oe,  o-ives-sa-yeg  yey-sey'tho-yan-ae :  Day^ 
paU-i'tum-any-jfHiy'itch  Hia-kty,  yea-isgi'tay-hay-yon'Oe  isst-nock-i-key,  yoe-ma 
ams-key-kiepirs^  spivtri-key.  Me-li-na-key  oe  noo-ki  cos-si-kie  ta-toa-it-thin  oe 
yea-toap-a-H  tudc'tehan-a ;  puck-i-tum-i-toa-loo  kne-ioon-ot-i-they-way,  Feo-w- 
puck'i-tam-a  mo-cAtZ-i-totr-e-to  thick-i  morchauhki  ttu-sy'neigh-piick-sin'a  uxs- 
tmn-si'loo  wau  po  won-ot-i-they  ya  key-la  toy  pale-i-tum^ny  way  wis-sa  kis 
vfOS'Si-ctd-irwe-way  thay-pay-we-toay.X 

*  Mr  James,  tU  tupra,  \  Schookrafi,  X  Carey's  Museum,  vi.  318,  (for  1789.) 
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In  1896,  the  only  surviTing  son  of  Teeumkh,  whoee  name  is  PudbcAo, 
which  sip^nifies  crouchmg  or  watching  his  prey^  left  the  Ohio  to  settle  twyond 
the  MissiBsippL*  This  son,  when  his  father  was  slain,  was  fighting  by  his 
aide.  ^  The  prince  regent,**  says  Mr.  JamtB^  *^m  1814,  out  of  respect  to  the 
memory  to  the  old,  sent  out  as  a  present  to  the  young  TteumMeh  a  handsome 
sword ;  **  and  then  closes  this  paragraph  with  this  most  saTage  lamentadon : 
**  Unfortunately,  however,  for  the  Indian  cause  and  country,  &int  are  the 
prospects  that  Tteumath  the  son  will  ever  equal,  in  wisdom  or  prowess^ 
JkcxmKh  the  father."  f 

ELLSKWATAWA.  Although  we  have  given  some  important  ftcts  in 
the  Xife  of  this  impostor,  there  are  some  circumstances  which  claim  to  be 
related.  After  the  termination  of  the  war  of  1813,  he  received  a  pensioo 
firom  the  government  of  Great  Britain,  and  resided  in  Canada.  In  1SQ6,  he 
was  prevailed  upon  to  leave  that  country,  and  went,  with  othera,  to  settle  be- 
yond the  Mississippi  At  the  same  time  also  went  the  only  snrviviDg  son  of 
TtcumaeK 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  about  the  Proph/d ;  and,  as  is  generally 
tfie  case,  the  accounts  vary,  in  prc>portion  to  their  multiplicity.  From  a  well- 
written  article  in  a  foreiffn  penodical4  it  is  said  that,  during  the  first  50  yean 
of  his  life,  he  was  remarkable  for  nothing  except  his  stupidity  and  intoxica- 
tion. In  his  50th  year,  while  in  the  act  of  lighting  his  pipe,  he  fell  back  in 
his  cabin,  upon  his  bed ;  and,  continuing  for  some  time  lifeless,  to  all  appear- 
ances, preparations  were  made  for  his  interment ;  and  it  was  not  until  the 
tribe  was  assembled,  as  usual  on  such  occasions,  and  they  were  in  the  act  of 
removing  him,  that  he  revived.  His  first  words  were,  ^  DtnCt  ht  alarmed.  1 
hoot  seen  heaven,  CaU  the  naUon  toenetAer,  thai  I  may  tdl  them  what  has  iii/wiiei 
to  me."  When  they  were  assemUed,  he  told  them  that  two  beautiful  young 
men  had  been  sent  from  heaven  by  the  Great  Spirit,  who  spoke  thus  to  him : 
—The  Great  Spirit  is  angry  with  you,  and  will  destroy  all  the  red  men :  unleaa 
you  refrain  from  drunkenness,  lymg  and  stealing,  and  turn  yourselves  to  him, 
you  shall  never  enter  the  beautiful  place  which  we  will  now  show  you."  He 
was  then  conducted  to  the  gates  of  heaven,  from  whence  he  could  behold 
all  its  beauties,  but  was  not  permitted  to  enter.  Af>er  underling  several 
hours'  tantalization,  from  extreme  desire  of  participating  in  its  mdescribable 
joys  and  pleasures,  he  was  dismissed.  His  conductors  told  him  to  tell  all 
the  Indians  what  he  hail  seen ;  to  repent  of  their  ways,  and  they  would  visit 
him  again.  My  authority  says,  that,  on  the  Prophei^s  yisiting  the  neigfaborioff 
nations,  his  mission  had  a  ^ood  efi^ct  on  their  morals,  &c.  But  this  part  of 
his  story,  at  least,  is  at  variance  with  fiicts ;  for  none  would  hear  to  him,  ex- 
cept the  most  abandoned  young  warriors  of  those  tribea  he  visited,  and  their 
miserable  condition  in  ccuonizing  themselves  upon  the  Wabash,  in  1811,  is 
well  known.  § 

There  was  an  earthmiake  said  to  have  taken  place  in  the  Creek  country, 
in  December,  1811.  ||  The  Prophet  visited  the  Creeks  in  the  previous  August, 
and  **  pronounred  in  the  public  square,  that  shortly  a  lamp  would  appear  in 
the  west,  to  aid  him  in  his  hostile  attack  upon  the  whites,  and,  if  they  would 
not  be  influenced  by  his  persuasion,  the  earth  would  ere  long  tremble  to  its 
centre.  This  circumstance  has  had  a  powerfiil  effect  on  the  minds  of  these 
Indians,  and  would  certainly  have  led  ttiem,  generally,  to  have  united  ivith  the 
northern  coalition,  had  it  not  been  for  the  interposition  of  travellers.'*  This 
statement  was  made  by  a  Mr.  Franeia  M^Henry^  in  the  Georgia  Journal,  to 
contradict  that  ever  any  such  earthquake  did  take  place,  and  by  which  we 

*  Johnson's  Ind.  Nar.  S17.  f  fifilitary  Oceurrenees,  L  299. 

t  The  New  Monthly  Marasine. 

^  This  famous  vision  of  the  Prophet  will  compare  in  straogeneas  with  thai  of  KefoA, 
bead  chief  of  the  Delaware  nation,  related  by  LostteU,  (ii.  114.)  He  lay  to  all  appearance 
dead  for  three  days.  In  his  svroon,  he  saw  a  man  in  white  robes,  who  exhibited  a  calalogoe 
6f  the  people's  sins,  and  warned  him  to  repent  In  1749,  he  was  abool  80  vears  of  age,  and 
was  baptized  by  the  name  of  Sohmoru  We  have  related  in  Book  Itl.  an  aecouat  of 
Smuatdo's  vision ;  and  others  might  be  mentioned. 

\  ''The  earthquakes,  which,  in  1811,  almost  destroyed  the  town  of  New  Madrid  of  iha 
Mississippi,  were  very  sensibly  felt  on  the  upper  portion  of  the  Missouri  coootrv,  and  oeea- 
sioned  mucn  superstitious  dread  amongst  the  Indians.*'    Lon^t  Expeditionf  i.  Tf%. 
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learn  that  that  part  of  the  supendtious  world  really  believed  that  it  had,  and 
that  places  had  been  actually  sunk.  The  same  communicant  says,  «I  have 
only  to  state  that  I  have  comfortably  reposed  in  houses  wbere  newspapers 
have  announced  eveiy  disappearance  of  earth.'*  He  states  also,  upon  the 
authority  of  "a  Mr.  Uhadbwyj  an  English  gendeman,  from  Quebec,"  that, 
**  at  the  age  of  15,  this  Indian  disappeared  from  his  relatives,  and  was  con- 
sidered as  finally  lost  That  he  strolled  to  Quebec,  and  from  thence  to 
Montreal,  where,  taken  as  a  pilot  to  Halifax,  he  remained  several  years ;  and 
in  this  space  received  an  eclucation  qualifying  him  to  act  the  part  already 
known.'*  The  comet  of  1811  was  viewed  by  many,  throughout  the  country, 
as  a  harbinger  of  evil,  and  it  was  upon  this  seeming  advantage  that  the 
Prophd  *  seized  to  friehten  his  red  brethren  into  his  schemes,  f 

He  was  said  to  have  Been  killed  on  the  18  November,  1812,  when  the  Missi»- 
ainaway  towns  were  destroyed  on  the  Wabash  by  a  detachment  under  Colonel 
Camohia;  but  this  was  only  a  rumor  of  the  day. 

ROUNI>-H£AD  was  a  Wyandot,  and  fought  andnst  the  Americans  in 
the  last  war.  He  was  very  conspicuous  in  the  battle  at  Frenchtown  upon 
the  Rtver  Raisin.  The  Indian  fbrce  in  this  affiiir  was  about  10004  General 
ffinAettet^s  quarters  were  at  1  or  200  yards  from  the  main  army  when 
the  fight  commenced,  and,  in  an  endeavor  to  render  it  assistance,  was 
fidlen  upon  by  Che  Wyandots,  and  himself  and  attendants  captured. 
Anrnd-kead  eem&d  upon  General  Winekaier  with  his  own  hands.  It  was  a 
severe  cold  morning,  22  Januaiy,  1813,  and  the  ground  was  covered  with 
anow> 

Our  chief^  in  a  manner  truly  characteristic,  obliged  the  ^neral  to  divest 
himself  of  his  sreat  coat  and  all  his  uniform.  With  nothmg  but  his  shirt 
to  protect  him  from  the  cold.  Bound-head  conducted  him  to  a  Gre,  but  not 
undl  he  had  got  on  the  general's  cocked  hat,  uniform  coat,  vest,  &c.  It  was 
in  this  condition,  that  Colonel  Procter  found  him ;  and  it  was  not  without 
much  persuasion  that  the  stem  warrior  relinquished  his  important  captive ; 
and  it  was  with  still  more  reluctance,  that  he  gave  up  the  uniform,  in  which 
he  had  so  short  a  time  to  strut  about  and  show  himself  to  his  countrymen.§ 

This  was  a  most  disastrous  expedition  for  the  Americans:  538  were  cap- 
tured, accordinff  to  the  British  account,  which  does  not  difier  materially  from 
the  American :  I  and  300  killed  in  the  battle,  and  massacred  by  the  Indians 
inuned  lately  aner. 

In  Colonel  ProcUn's  official  account  of  this  affiiir,  he  speaks  in  high  terms 
of  the  conduct  of  the  Indian  chiefs  and  warriors.  His  words  are :  **  The 
Keal  and  courage  of  the  Indian  department  were  never  more  conspicuous 
than  ^  on  this  occasion,  and  the  Indian  warriors  fought  with  their  usual 
bravery." 

Colonel  Proctor  has  been  much  censured  fbr  his  conduct  at  the  lUver  Rai* 
sin.  It  was  said  that  he  agreed  to  the  terms  asked  fbr  by  General  ffxm^iuter, 
and  then  paid  no  attention  to  their  observance,  but  rather  countenanced  the 
Indians  in  their  barbarities,  thinking  thereby  to  strike  the  Americans  with 
dread,  that  they  might  be  deterred  mm  entering  the  service  in  future.  But 
the  British  historians  say  that  <*  the  whole  of  the  left  division  surrendered  at 
discretion,"  and  not  ^  on  condition  of  their  being  protected  fit>m  the  savages^ 
being  allowed  to  retain  their  private  proj^rty,  and  having  their  side-arms 
returned  to  them,"  as  stated  by  General  ff^tnehe$ter :  for,  Mr.  James  adds,  **  had 
this  been  the  understanding,  one  may  suppose  that  some  writing  would  have 
been  drawn  up ;  but,  indeed.  Gen.  frincheker  was  not  in  a  condition  to  dictate 
terms.    Stripped  to  his  shirt  and  trowsers,  and  suffering  exceedingly  from 

*  Lambert,  who  published  three  volumes  of  travels  in  America  in  1810,  (London,)  in  speak- 

S^oflhe  Prop^,  says,  '' Thus  we  6nd,  that  prophets  are  not  confined  to  our  own  happy 
and :  but  I  make  no  doubt,  that  many  of  our  tealed  countrymen  and  countrywomen,  wlio 
are  running  aAer  Joatma  BoiahecU  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other,  will  (ir  they 
should  ever  read  this  speech)  turn  up  their  nose  at  the  Indian,  and  quote  a  text  from  Revela^ 
tions  to  prove  that  he  is  a/u»«  prophet'^    Lambert,  i.  396. 
t  Halcyon  Luminary,  i.  205,  olc.  New  York,  (June,)  181S. 

I  Periunss  Late  War,  100.  4  Jamet,  Milit.  Occarreoees,  L  188. 

I  Thomson  has  At2.    Hist,  Sketches,  lOi, 
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tbe  cold,  the  Ameriean  gemenl  was  fouml  1^  CoL  JPhicft»r,  near  to  obc  of  the 
Indian  firesi  in  poaaeiaion  of  tbe  Wyandot  ebief  BonndkeacU* 

So,  according  to  tbe  iudgment  of  this  bislorian,  Colonel  ProrUr  was  undrr 
no  obligation  to  keep  bis  word,  because  tboe  was  "  no  writiE^  "  witb  lis 
Bame  to  it  Tbe  bistorian  fbat  will  even  set  up  a  defence  for  treachery  may 
calculate  witb  certain^  upon  the  value  posterity  wiU  set  upon  bis  work. 
We  want  no  other  than  Coknel  Proctor's  own  account  from  which  to  con- 
demn him  of,  at  least,  great  waat  of  busoanky.  We  do  not  pretend  that  tbe 
Americans  were  always  free  from  fbe  same' charges;  but  we  would  an  soon 
■eom  their  ezfeeniiatiott  as  that  of  their  eneraiesL 

Roundrhtad  was  present  witb  General  Brodi  and  TemmsA  when  tbey  took 
possesion  of  Detroit,  on  tbe  15  August,  181S.  When  about  to  cross  Uk 
river  to  lay  sie^  to  Detroit,  General  Urodt  pnasent^  TVcnsije^  with  his  red 
sash.  Tins  chief  bad  too  much  good  sense  to  wear  it,  weU  knowing  it  woiiM 
create  jealousy  among  the  other  chiefs^  who  censidMed  thoMSCwea  equal 
witb  bun;  he  therefore  pressnted  it  to  Bovnd^koad^  as  has  been  mentioned  in 
the  life  of  Tteumieh. 

Whether  this  chief  were  more  wise  than  TeenmseA,  in  tbe  Inst  aflbir  in 
which  the  latter  was  engaged,  we  are  unable  to  say ;  but  it  appeare  higfaly 
probable  that  the  eonduct  of  General  Prodot  was  the  cause  of  his  being 
abandoned  by  most,  if  not  all  tbe  Wyandots,  previous  to  the  battle  of  tbe 
Thame&*  As  Round-head  was  their  cbief^  to  him  will  be  attributed  tbe  cause 
of  their  wise  proceeding. 

The  foUowmg  letter,  written  after  the  battle  of  the  River  Raisin,  (we  con- 
clude,) is  worthy  of  a  place  here. 

"^ lUBunns^ and (ktoOiertrQteiqf  Indians, at$t^^  IheMRawi  Anmb, 
UUieinhalnianiBqfthBRiioerBainn^^F)no^^  You  kamalweafsiobl  99 

you  tmmUgimuaatw  amdance  in  your  power.  ffe,(hertfort^a&ffie  enemy  to  4»- 
froaddnffuty  uiUdn  &  mUe»,eaU  v^muou  all  Utrioew  and  como  here  immuMoitty, 
mnffingyowrarmt  along  with  vou.  Should  you  fau  ai  ihio  Ume^  toe  wSl  not 
conitder  you  in  future  aofiienae,  and  (he  eonsoqueneee  may  be  very  unpUaoaad. 
We  are  um  convinced  you  hawno  writing  forbidding  you  to  aoeiit  uo.  We  art 
yourfriendeatpreoenL 

ibtfPMi-^Md  ^  bis  mark. 
Walk^in4he-wsUr  (J)  bis  naaEtLt" 

WALK-IN-THE-WATER  also  signalized  himself  in  these  events*  Hk 
nadve  name  is  J^fyeerah,  He  is  a  Huron,  of  the  tribe  of  the  Wvandots,  and, 
in  1817,  resided  on  a  reservation  in  Michigan,  at  a  village  called  Maguaga, 
near  Brownsiewn.  Mr.  Brmonj  in  his  valuable  Western  Gazettese,  justly 
stvles  this  fimoous  chief  one  of  <*  nature's  nobler"  Tbe  unfortimate  General 
^u^  mentions  him  as  one  of  tbe  principal  ''among  the  vast  number  of  cbie& 
who  led  tbe  hostile  bands  "  of  the  west  when  the  war  of  1812  commenced 
The  Kaskaskias  Wyandots,  in  1814,  were  nearly  equally  divided  between  t 
chief  called  Tarfte,  which  signifies  the  Crancj  and  Myeendu  Tbe  former  was 
called  tbe  grand  chief  of  tlM  nation,  and  rc^ed  at  Sandusky.  He  wee  t 
very  venerable  and  intelligent  chief.  In  1812,  Myeerah  told  some  American 
officers  who  were  sent  to  3te  Indians  to  secure  their  favor,  that  tbe  American 
government  was  acting  very  wrong  to  send  an  armyinto  their  country,  which 
would  cut  off  their  conmiunication  witb  Canada.  The  Indians^  be  said,  were 
their  own  masters,  and  would  trade  where  they  pleased ;  that  the  affiur  of  tbe 
Wabash  was  the  fiiult  of  General  Haniaon  entirely.  He  commanded  the 
Indian  army  with  Sound-head  at  the  battle  of  the  River  Raisin. 

After  the  batde  of  tbe  Thames,  in  which  also  fTolftrtn-tAe-tMifer  was  a  con- 
spicuous commander,  be  went  to  Detroit  to  make  peace,  or  rather  to  ask  it  of 
General  Harriaon.  In  crossing  from  Sandwich  with  a  white  flag,  many  were 
attracted  to  the  shore  to  see  nim,  where  also  were  dravm  up  me  Kentucky 
volunteers.    All  were  struck  vrith  admiration  at  bis  noble  aspect  and  foarkaa 

*  Generel  Harriton**  oflicial  letter,  among  BrtameuCM  C^idal  Doc.  p.  237. 

*  Ef^iish  BarbwritUt,  132. 
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earriQge,,9s  he  ascended  the  bank  and  passed  through  the  ranks  of  the  sol- 
diera.  The  greatest  firmness  attended  his  steps,  and  the  most  dignified  ntm" 
eha^nee  was  u^n  bis  countenaace,  notwithstanding  his  condition  was  now 
calcKlated  to  discover  humiliation  and  deep  depression.  Only  a  few  days 
before,  he  had  fought  hand  to  hand  with  these  same  volunteers,  whose  ranks 
he  now  passed  throuffh. 

We  have  not  heard  of  the  death  of  the  heroic  and  thdy  great  chief  Jtfyee- 
rah ;  but,  whether  alive  or  dead,  oar  velieration  is  the  aanfie.  It  was  said  of 
his  contempprary,  Tecums^  that  bx  the  field  he  was  an  AdaUes,  and  in  the 
council  an  ^amertiium.  At  least,  we  think,  as  m\ich  may  in  truth  be  said  of 
Muurah,  The  sequel  of  the  llf^  ofTarhe  will  be  found  in  a  former  chapter, 
wnere  he  figures  under  the  name  of  King  Crane,  tn  1807,  a  treaty  was  made 
at  Detroit  between  the  Cbippeways,  Ottowas,  Pottowattomles  and  Wyandots 
and  the  United  States.  Twd  chiefii  besides  Myeetah  sisn^d  on  behalf  of  the 
last-named  tribe.  His  name  to  that  treaty  is  written  Mure.  The  next  year, 
1808,  another  trea^r  was  made  at  Brownstown  with  thfe  same  tribes^  with  the 
addition  of  two  delejnttes  from  the  Shawanees.  Three  besides  Myeerak 
signed  at  this  time.  He  was  also.  We  believe,  a  party  to  the  treaty  made  at 
Fort  Industry  in  1805,  on  the  Mitott  of  the  Lake. 

Less  is  known  of  the  history  of  the  two  next  chiefs,  of  which  we  shall  say 
something,  than  of  mttny  others  less  distinguished. 

TEYONINHOKERA\yi£N  was  a  Mohawk  chief;  who  is  generally  known 
under  the  appellation  of  John  Norton.  <*  This  interesting  Indian,  about  two 
years  a^,  [1804  or  5,]  visited  Engliand,  where  numerous  traits  of  An  amiable 
disposition  and  a  vi^rous  intellect  produced  the  most  pleasing  impression^ 
on  all  who  were  introduced  to  him.  A  proof  of  bis  possessing,  in  a 
high  degree,  the  qualities  of  a  good  temper  and  great  mental  quickness,  occur- 
red at  the  upper  roonuj  at  Bath,  where  he  appeared  in  the  dress  of  his  country. 
A  young  Englishman,  who  had  been  in  America,  ^costed  the  chief  with 
several  abrupt  ouestions  respapting  his  place  of  abode,  situation,  and  the 
like.  To  these  Norton  returned  answers  at  once  pertinent  and  inodesL  The 
hiquurer,  however,  expressed  himself  dissatisfied  with  them,  and  hinted,  in 
almost  plain  terms,  that  he  believed  him  to  be  an  impostor.  Still  the  Amer- 
ican suppressed  his  resentment,  and  endeavored  to  convince  the  genUenvm 
that  this  account  of  himself  might  be  depended  upon.  *  Well,  but,' returned 
the  other,  *  if  you  really  are  what  you  pretend  to  be,  how  will  you  relish  re* 
turning  to  the  savages  of  yout  own  country?'  <iS?r,'  replied  Norton,  ^th  a 
glance  of  intelligence,  *  /  ahall  not  experierwe  so  great  a  change  tn  my  society  a» 
you  imagine,  for  IJind  there  are  sadages  in  this  country  also!  Animated  with 
the  sj^irit  of  genuine  patriotism,  this  generous  chiiefUiii  was  unweariedly 
occupied,  during  the  intervals  of  his  public  business,  in  acquiring  evei^ 
species  of  useful  knowledge,  for  the  purpose  of  transponing  it  to  his  own 
country,  for  the  benefit  of  his  people ;  and  what  die  friends  to  the  happiness 
of  men  will  hear  with  still  greater  admiration  and  pleasure,  he  was  also  en- 
gaged, under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  WiJherforce  and  Mr.  T^orrdon^  in  the  labori- 
ous employment  of  translating  the  Gospel  of  St  John  into  his  native 
tongue.''*  Whether  that  published  by  the  American  Bible  Society  be  the 
same  translation,  I  am  not  positive,  but  believe  it  is.  The  following  is  the  3d 
verse  of  Chap.  L  Yorighwagxoegon  nt  rode  weyenhkden,  ok  tsi  nikon  ne  kaghson 
jfott^  oghnahhoten  teytMon  ne  ne  yagh  raonhdh  te  haytLdare. 

From  the  London  Monthly  Repository  it  appears,  that  Norton  was  educated 
^  at  one  of  the  American  universities.  There  is  an  excellent  portrait  of  him 
presented  by  the  respectable  Robert  Barclay,  hung  up  in  the  Bath  Agricul- 
tural Societv's  great  room ;  for  he  was  made  an  honorary  member  while 
here."  Anci  the  same  writer  adds: — ^I  have  a  pamphlet  published  by  him 
while  in  England,  entitled  <  An  address  to  the  Six  Nations,'  recommending 
the  Gk>spel  of  St  John,  one  side  in  English,  the  other  in  Mohawk  language, 
in  which  are  discovered  sentences  very  similar  to  the  Welsh ;  for  instance, 

*  Jamon^t  Stranger  in  America,  278, 4to,  Lomlon,  1807. 
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Indian.    O  Nivoh  toghsa  eren  teah^wigfae  ne  samciane  imhonL 
Wexsr.    O  Nbaw  naiddug  erom  dy  derishaid  grace  am  whahanL 
Enolish.    O  God,  take  not  ftom  us  thy  grace,  Decause  we  hare  erred^i»m 
thy  ways.**  • 

Some  of  the  wofds  which  aeem  to  be  eonesponding  and  analocooa  to  the 
eye.  in  the  two  fint  languaAes,  are  not  so  in  meaning ;  in  fact  mere  is  no 
analogy  whaterer  between  the  Welsh  and  Indian  langoafes. 

In  1806,  this  chief  was  the  bearer  of  a  lonff  and  exceedingly  exceUent  talk 
fit>m  the  Senecas  west  of  the  Ohio,  to  the  Indians  of  the  interior  of  Canada, 
about  100  miles  from  Niagara  Falls.    It  was  from  a  Prophet  named  Sxanta- 

DAKIO.f 

We  learn  also  from  Mr.  Jdnum  that  when  Tyorwrihoktrawm  was  in  Eng- 
land, he  **  appeared  to  be  about  45  years  of  age ;  ^  tall,  muscular,  and  well  pro- 
poitioned,  possessinff  a  fine  and  intelligent  countenance.  His  mother  was  a 
Scotch  womaUj  ana  he  had  spent  two  years  in  Edinburgh,  in  his  Yomh, 
namely,  fit>m  his  13th  to  his  15tli  year,  read  and  spoke  English  and  French 
well  He  was  married  to  a  female  of  his  own  tnbe,  by  whom  he  had  two 
children.  He  served  in  the  last  war  with  the  English,  as  will  presently  be 
related. 

Because  this  chief  spent  a  few  years  in  Scotland,  when  young,  some  his- 
torians {  have  asserted  that  he  was  not  an  Indian,  but  a  Scotchman ;  and  a 
writer  §  of  a  sketch  of  the  late  Canada  war  says  he  was  related  to  die 
French.  Of  this  we  have  no  doubt,  as  it  is  not  uncommon  for  many  of  those 
who  pass  for  Indians  to  have  white  fathers.  We  should  think,  therefore, 
that,  instead  of  his  mother's  being  a  Scotch  woman,  his  father  might  have  beoi 
a  Frenchman,  and  his  mother  an  Indian. 

Of  MHon^s  orTey(mmki^tentwm^8  exploits  in  the  last  war,  there  were  not 
many,  we  presume,  as  there  are  not  many  recorded.  When  CoL  Murn^  sur- 
prised Fort  Niagara,  on  the  19  Dec  181:3,  Norton  entered  the  fbrt  with  him^ 
at  the  head  of  a  fbrce  of  about  400  men.  I  Fort  Niagara  was  garrisoned  by 
about  900  Americans,  of  whom  but  20  escaped.  AlK  who  resisted,  and  some 
iriio  did  not,  were  run  though  with  the  bayonet  We  only  know  that  Ahrloii 
was  present  on  this  occasion. 

On  the  6  June,  1814,  General  Vtneeni  and  Mftorij  with  a  connderable 
fbrce,Y  attacked  an  American  camp  ten  miles  from  Burlington  Bay,  at  a  place 
called  Fifty  Mile  Creek.  The  onset  was  made  before  day  on  a  Sunday  morn- 
ing. The  invaders  seized  upon  seven  pieces  of  cannon,  and  turned  them 
upon  their  enemies.  The  mght  was  very  dark,  and  the  confiision  was  veiy 
great  The  American  Generals  Chandler  and  ffmdiTf  one  major,  five  cap- 
tains, one  lieutenant,  and  116  men,  were  taken  prisoners.  Nevertheless  the 
Americana  fought  with  such  resolution  that  the  attacking  party  were  obliged 
to  abandon  their  advantage,  leaving  150  of  their  number  JSienind  them.  Thev, 
however,  carried  off  two  pieces  of  cannon  and  some  horses. 

LOGAN  was  a  great  Snawanee  chief,  who  was  more  brave  than  fortunate. 
He  was  no  connection  of  Logan  of  1774,  but  was  equally  great,  and,  in  the 
hands  of  a  Jeffaton^  would  have  been  emially  celebrated.  Portly  afler  Gen- 
eral Tumors  expedition  to  the  Miami  Rapids,  Oeiptain  Jame$  Lopm,  as  he 
was  called  by  the  English,  was  sent  by  General  Harrison  in  the  du-ection  of 
those  rapids,  vrith  a  small  party  of  his  tribe,  to  reconnoitre.  He  met  with  a 
superior  force  of  the  enemy  near  that  place,  bv  whicB  he  was  so  closely  pur- 
sued that  his  men  were  obliged  to  break  and  dee  for  safety  in  the  true  Indian 
manner.  ^  Xi«;«m,  vrith  two  of  his  companions,  Cautein  Johk  and  Brioht- 
BORN,  arrivea  safe  at  General  Wtnd^iaUrs  camp.  When  he  gave  an  account 
here  of  what  had  happened,  accusera  in  the  army  stood  ready  to  charge  hun 
with  treachery,  and  a  design  of  aiding  the  enemy.    He  felt  the  false  ehaigo 

•  MotMvRtpotiUny,  in. 715,  London,  f 809.  f  IMf.  1091 

t  Jame»,  Military  Occvmrences,  il  16.  $  Mr.  If.  SmiA,  wbo  lived  then  in  Canada. 

I  Some  American  historians  say,  "British  and  Indians 3"  bnt  Mr.  Jamu  (iL  16.)  saji 
Ihcro  was  but  one  "Indian,"  and  be  was  a  Scotchman ! 
T  Tbe  number  of  rank  and  file  was  ?D1^  of  the  Americans  about  SOOO. 
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with  cutting  severity,  but  without  any  inclination  for  revenge.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  determined  to  prove  by  some  unequivocal  announcement  that  he 
was  not  thus  to  be  taken  as  a  spy. 

Accordingly,  on  22  November,  with  the  two  men  above  named,  he  set  out, 
resolved  either  to  bring  in  a  prisoner  or  a  scalp,  or  to  hazard  his  life  in  the 
Attempt  When  he  h^  proceeded  down  the  Miami  about  10  miles,  on  th* 
north  side,  he  met  with  Captain  £2/tbf,  (son  of  him  of  infamous  memoiy,  before 
mentioned  in  thb  book  of  our  history,)  accompanied  by  five  Indians.  As 
this  party  was  too  strong  for  Logan  and  his  two  brave  companions,  four  of 
them  being  on  horseback,  he  therefore  determined  to  pass  them,  pretend- 
ing to  be  of  the  Britisli  party,  and  advanced  with  confident  boldness  and  a 
fiiendly  deportment  But  it  unfortunately  happened,  that  the  noted  XFuiiie- 
mak,  of  whom  mention  has  been  made  in  the  life  of  TecuHmh,  and  who  had 
fought  at  the  head  of  the  Pottowattomies  in  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe,  knew 
him  and  denounced  him  as  a  spy.  Logan^  however,  persisted  that  be  was 
the  friend  of  the  British,  and  was  then  on  his  way  to  tne  Rapids  to  give  in- 
formation of  the  situation  of  the  Americans.  After  conversing  a  while,  ho 
Eroceeded  on  his  wav,  and  ffinnanak,  with  his  companions,  turned  and  fol- 
»wed  with  him.  nlnnemak  and  his  party  closely  watched  the  others,  and 
when  they  had  proceeded  about  eight  miles,  be  proposed  to  Captain  EUioi  to 
seize  and  tie  them ;  but  he  said  it  was  not  necessary,  for  if  they  attempted  to 
escape  they  could  be  shot  down,  or  easily  run  down  with  their  horses.  L(h 
gan^  overhearing  this,  communicated  it  to  his  companions,  and  it  was  agreed 
to  make  an  attack  upon  them,  although  they  were  five  to  three.  Until  now, 
Logm  bad  intended  to  go  on  with  them  till  night,  and  then  escape. 

No  sooner  was  the  resolution  taken  than  the  fight  began.  When  they  had 
an  fired  three  rounds  apiece,  the  advantage  was  in  fiivor  of  the  three ;  having 
driven  their  adversaries  considerable  distance,  and  cut  them  off  firom  their 
horsea  'EQmA  and  WiwnoMk  had  both  fallen  mortally  wounded,  and  a  younc 
Ottowa  chief  was  killed.  Towards  the  close  of  the  fight,  both  Logcai  and 
Bright-horn  were  badly  wounded.  As  soon  as  Logan  was  shot,  he  ordered  a 
retreat,  and,  seizing  the  enemies'  horses,  they  efi[ected  it  to  fFindiuUr'a  camp. 
Captain  Jokn  escaped  unhurt,  and  after  taking  the  scalp  of  the  Ottowa  chie^ 
followed,  himself,  and  arrived  there  the  neact  morning. 

Logan  bad  now  indeed  established  his  reputation,  but  he  lost  his  lifo !  His 
wounds  proved  mortal  two  days  after.  In  General  Wuuhuta's  letter  to  Gen- 
eral Hairison,  he  says,  **  More  firmness  and  consummate  bravery  have  seldom 
appeared  on  the  military  theatre."  <*  He  was  buried  with  all  the  honors  due  to 
his  rank,  and  with  sorrow  as  sincerely  and  generally  displayed  as  ever  I  wit- 
nessed."   Thus  wrote  Major  Hardin  to  Grovemor  SMtf: — 

<^  His  physiognomy  was  formed  on  the  best  model,  and  exhibited  the  strong- 
est marks  of  courage,  intelligence,  good-humor  and  sincerity.  He  had  be^ 
verv  serviceable  to  our  cause,  by  acting  as  a  pilot  and  a  spy.  He  had  gone 
witK  General  Hidl  to  Detroit,  and  with  me  first  Kentucky  troops  who  marched 
for  the  relief  of  Fort  Wayne." 

ffinnemakj  while  in  conversation  with  Logan  before  the  fight,  declared  that 
he  commanded  all  the  Indians  in  that  quarter ;  and  boa^d  that  he  had 
caused  the  massacre  of  fFeils  and  those  who  had  surrended  at  the  battie  of 
Chicago,  after  having  gone  with  ffeUf,  as  a  fiiend,  to  guard  the  garrison  of 
that  place  to  Fort  Wayne. 

In  1786,  General  iogan,  of  Kentucky,  took  Logwn^  then  a  boy,  prisoner, 
and  kept  him  some  time.  After  sending  him  to  sdiool  till  he  had  acquired 
considerable  educatwn,  he  gave  him  his  liberty  and  his  own  name.  He  was 
ever  afterwards  friendly  to  tiie  whites.  His  mother  was  own  nster  to  T^ecum^ 
mh  and  the  Prophd.  He  said  that  in  the  summer  preceding  his  death,  he  had 
talked  a  whole  night  with  Tfeumaeh,  trying  to  perauade  him  af^ainst  fifhting 
against  the  States ;  but  T^eeumiek  urged  him  as  strongly  to  jom  the  British. 
His  wifo  (probably  before  she  was  known  to  Logan)  was  taken  prisoner  by 
Colonel  Hardm,  in  1789,  and  bad  remained  in  bis  family  until  the  treaty  of 
Greenville.  In  the  army  Logan  had  formed  an  attachment  to  Major  Hcardin, 
■on-in4aw  of  General  Ln^^anj  whom,  before  he  died,  he  requested  to  see  that 
what  was  due  him  for  his  services  should  be  faithfuUy  paid  over  to  his  family. 
53» 
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wbich  WB9  done.  Q|t  ftmily  rewded  at  Wapoglioognata,  which  wm  caM 
Lojsau's  TiUage.* 

BLACK-BIRD  was  a  PottDwattomie  cbieC  who  made  himself  notorioua  hf 
the  maMacre  of  the  garrfeoD  of  Fort  Dearborn.  Before  it  was  koowD  id  the 
western  refion  of  tJm  upper  lakei^  that  war  had  been  declared  by  the  Uuited 
Btatea,  Indian  and  Canadian  forces  were  collected  at  several  points  ready  for 
the  word  to  be  siven.  That  act  seems  to  have  been  anzknisly  looked  for  by  th% 
Indians,  as  weJl  as  some  of  their  advisers,  who  seem  to  have  been  much 
better  prepared  to  meet  the  emergency  of  war  than  those  who  declared  it 

Mackanaw,  or  as  it  is  general^  written,  MichiUimakinak,  was  garrisoned 
at  this  time  with  only  58  effective  men,  and  the  first  news  they  bad  of  the 
declaration  of  war  was  the  appearance  of  500  Indians  and  about  the  same 
number  of  Canadians  ready  to  attack  them.  The  fort  was  therefore  surren- 
dered by  Lieutenant  Hanka^  on  the  17  of  July,  1812. 

When  General  HuU  heard  of  the  iate  of  Michilliinakinak,  be  rightly  judged 
that  Fort  Dearborn,  now  Chicago,  would  be  the  next  object  of  attack.  Ac- 
cordingly he  despatched  orders  to  Captain  Hutld,  then  in  command  there,  to 
evacuate  the  pmce  with  all  haste.  But  before  this  mesonge  reached  luiii, 
Btack'hirdt  with  a  host  of  his  warriors,  was  prepared  to  act  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. A  large  number  of  the  neighboring  Indians,  who  bad  pre- 
tended friendship,  hiring  that  the  place  was  to  be  evacuated,  canie  there  to 
receive  what  could  not  be  carried  away. 

On  the  13  July,  Captain  fTelU,  of  Fort  Wayne,  arrived  at  Fort  DeaibonL 
with  about  30  Miainies,  to  escort  Captain  Heald  to  Detroit  Tbey  inarched 
from  the  fort  on  the  15  July,  with  a  guard  of  Miamies  in  front,  and  another 
in  the  rear,  under  Captain  frelU.  They  marched  upon  the  shore  of  the  lake, 
and  when  they  had  proceeded  about  one  mile,  they  discovered  Indians  pre- 
pared to  attack  them  from  behind  the  high  sand-i>ank  which  bounded  the 
beach  of  the  lake.  Captain  Heald  then  ascended  the  bank  with  his  men,  and 
a  fight  was  immediately  begun  by  the  Indians.  The  Indians  being  vasd; 
numerous,  Captain  HeaU  saw  that  it  was  useless  to  contend,  and  immediatelr 
retreated  to  a  small  eminence  in  the  adjacent  prairie,  and  not  beiiig  foUowea 
by  the  Indians,  was  out  of  the  reach  of  their  shot.  Meantime  the  Indiani 
got  possession  of  all  their  horses  and  baggage. 

Ttie  Indians,  after  a  short  consultation,  made  signs  for  CapMun  Bedd  to 
advance  and  meet  them.  He  did  so,  and  was  met  by  Bladt4njrdf  who,  after 
shaking  hands  with  him,  told  him,  if  he  would  surrender,  the  fives  of  the 
prisoners  should  b3  spared.  There  was  no  alternative,  and  after  all  their  anoi 
were  surrendered,  the  party  was  marched  back  to  the  Indian  encampment, 
near  the  fort,  and  divided  among  the  different  tribes.  The  next  momiiig^ 
diey  burned  the  fort,  and  left  the  place,  taking  the  prisoners  with  thenk 
Captain  Heaid's  forr«  was  54  regulars  and  12  militia.  In  the  fight  on  the 
bank  of  the  lake,  26  of  regulars  and  all  of  the  militia  were  killed;  besidei 
two  women  and  12  children*  Eleven  women  and  children  were  among  the 
captives.  Captain  fVella  and  many  other  officers  were  killed,  and  Captain 
Heald  and  his  wifo  were  both  badly  wounded,  and  were  taken  to  the  mouth 
of  the  St.  Joseph^s,  where  tbey  were  taken  into  the  family  of  an  Indian 
trader.  Soon  aner.  Black-bird  set  out  with  his  warriors  for  the  capture  of 
Fort  W*aync,  and  Captain  Heald  hired  a  Frenchman  to  take  him  to  Mich- 
iUimakinak. He  was  afterwards  exchanged.  What  other  successes  this 
chief  had  during  the  war  is  unknown. 

Blaek-hoMck,  in  speaking  of  the  capture  and  treatment  of  Captain  Hetdd 
and  his  men,  says,  f  it  was  owing  to  their  not  keeping^  their  word  with  the  Indiana 
The  night  before  the  fort  was  abandoned  by  the  white%  they  threw  all  the 
powder  they  could  not  carry  with  them  into  thei  well,  which  they  had  promr 
ised  to  give  them. 

The  next  chief  we  introduce  chiefly  to  illustrate  a  most  eztzaordinary  mods 
of  douig  penance  among  the  nations  of  the  west 


*  Taken  principally  from  Niles's  Rtgiater^  and  DamalTs  Narrative, 
t  In  bis  life,  written  by  bimielf,  p.  & 
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WAWNAHTON  •  a  bold  and  fearless  chief,  of  the  tribe  of  Yankton,! 
(whose  name,  translated,  is  '^  ^  who  thargta  Uie  enemy,'*)  was  considerably 
noted  in  the  last  war  with  Canada.  *<  He  luLd,"  says  my  author,  **  killed  seven 
enemies  m  battle  with  his  own  hand,  as  the  seven  war-eagle  plumes  in  his 
hair  testified,  and  received  nine  wounds,  as  was  shown  by  an  equal  number 
of  little  stickB  arranged  in  his  coal-black  hair,  and  painted  in  a  manner  that 
told  an  Indian  eye  whether  they  were  inflicted  by  a  oullet,  knife  or  tomahawk, 
and  by  whom.  At  the  attack  on  Fort  Bandusky,  in  the  late  war,  he  received 
a  bullet  and  three  buck  shot  in  his  breast,  which  glanced  on  the  bone,  and 
passing  round  under  the  skin,  came  out  at  his  bark."  This,  and  other  ex- 
traordinary escapes,  he  made  use  of,  like  the  famous  Tutpaquin^  two  sees 
before,  to  render  himself  of  greater  importance  among  his  nation.  At  this 
time  he  was  supposed  to  be  imout  90  vears  of  age,  of  a  noble  and  elegant 
appearance,  and  is  still  believed  to  be  living.  X 

Major  Lontf§  company  considered  Wawnakton  a  very  interesting  man, 
whose  acquaintance  they  cultivated  with  success  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Lake  Traverse.  They  describe  him  as  upwards  of  six  feet  high,  and  pos- 
sessing a  countenance  that  n^Nild  be  considered  handsome  in  any  country. 
He  prepared  a  feast  for  the  party,  as  soon  as  he  knew  they  were  coming  to 
his  village.  <^  When  speaking  of  the  Dacotas,  we  purposely  postponed  men* 
tionioff  the  frequent  vows  which  they  make,  and  their  strict  adherence  to 
diem,  because  one  of  the  best  evidences  which  we  have  collected  on  this 
point  connects  itself  with  the  character  of  WanoUiny  and  may  give  a  fiivora- 
Ue  idea  of  his  extreme  fortitude  in  enduring  pain.  In  the  summer  of  1822; 
be  undertook  a  journey,  from  which,  apprehending  much  danger  on  the  part 
c^  the  Chippewas,  he  made  a  Vow  to  the  sun,  that,  if  he  returned  safe,  ho 
would  abstain  from  all  fbod  or  drink  for  the  space  of  four  successive  days 
and  niffhts,  and  that  be  would  distribute  among  his  people  all  the  property 
t^ich  he  possessed,  including  all  his  lodges,  horses,  dogs,  j^  On  his  return, 
which  happened  without  accident,  he  celebrated  the  dance  of  the  sun  ;  this 
consisted  in  making  three  cuts  through  his  skin,  one  on  his  breast,  and  one 
on  each  of  his  arms.  The  skin  was  cut  in  the  manner  of  a  loop,  so  as  to  per- 
niit  a  rope  to  pass  between  the  flesh  and  the  strip  of  skin  which  was  thus 
divided  from  the  body.  The  ropes  being  passed  through,  their  ends  were 
secured  to  a  tall  vertical  pole,  planted  at  about  40  yards  from  his  lodge.  He 
then  began  to  dance  round  this  pole,  at  the  commencement  of  this  fast,  fre- 
quently swinging  himself  in  the  air,  so  as  to  be  supported  merely  by  the  cords 
which  were  secured  to  the  strips  of  skin  separated  from  his  arms  and  breast 
He  continued  this  exercise  with  few  intermissions  during  the  whole  of  his 
ftst,  until  the  fourth  day  about  10  o'clock,  A.  M.,  when  the  strip  of  skin  fi-om 
fais  breast  gave  way ;  notwithstanding  which  he  interrupted  not  the  dance, 
although  supported  merely  by  his  arms.  At  noon  the  strip  from  his  left  arm 
anapp^  off:  nis  uncle  then  thought  that  he  had  suflTered  enough,"  and  with  his 
knife  cut  the  last  loop  of  skin,  and  WanoUm  fell  down  in  a  swoon,  where  he 
lay  the  rest  of  the  day,  exposed  to  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun.  After  this  he 
gave  away  all  his  property,  and  with  his  two  squaws  deserted  his  lodge.  To 
such  monstrous  follies  does  supersdtion  drive  her  votaries ! 

In  Tanner's  Narrative,  there  is  an  interesting  account  of  an  expedition  of 
an  uncle  of  WawnahUm^  at  the  head  of  900  Sioux,  against  the  Ojibbewas.  Waw' 
nahion  was  himself  of  the  partv,  but  he  had  not  then  become  so  dist'niruished 
as  he  was  afterwards.  They  fell  upon  a  small  band  of  Crees  and  Assinne- 
boins,  and  after  a  fight  of  near  a  whole  day,  killed  all  the  Ojibbewas  but  one, 
the  LiiUe-damf  two  women  and  one  child,  about  20  in  number.  This  hap- 
pened not  far  flom  Pembina.  §  In  1822,  he  very  much  alarmed  that  post,  by 
nurdering  some  Asstnneboins  in  its  neighborhood.  I 

BLACK-THUNDER,  or  Maekkatanttnamakee,  was  styled  the  celebrated 
patriarch  of  the  Fox  tribe.    He  made  himself  remembered  by  many  from  an 

*  Wanoianf  in  Long't  Expe  1.  to  St.  Peters,  i.  448. 

t  Yanktoan,  {Lon^,  ib.  4(4,)  which  signifies  descended  from  ^  fern  Uave». 
i  Facts  published  by  W.  J,  8nelUng,  Esq.    It  is    said  by  Keating ^  in  Long^s  Ezped.  I 
448,  that  he  was  about  28  vrarj  of  age.    Thti  was  in  182S. 
%  Tcama't  Nanative,  138.  |  We$e»  lUd  River  Colony,  84. 
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excellent  speech  which  he  rnnde  to  the  American  commiRioneny  who  bad 
assembled  many  chiefs  at  a  place  called  the  Porta^  July,  1815,  to  bold  a 
talk  with  them  upon  the  state  of  their  affairs ;  particularly  as  it  was  believed 
by  the  Americans  that  the  Indians  meditated  hostilitiea  An  American  com- 
miKioner  opened  the  talk,  and  unbecomingly  accused  the  Indians  of  breach 
of  former  treaties.  The  first  chief  that  answered,  spoke  with  a  tremulous 
voice,  and  evidently  betrayed  guilt,  or  perhaps  fear.  Not  so  with  the  upri^ 
chief  Black-thunder,  He  felt  equally  indignant  at  the  charge  of  the  white 
roan,  and  the  unmanly  cringing  of  the  chief  who  bad  just  spoken.  Ue 
began: — 

**  My  father,  restrain  your  feelings,  and  bear  calmly  what  I  shall  aay.    I 
■hall  say  it  plainly.    I  shall  not  speak  with  fear  and  trembling.    I  have  never 
injured  you,  and  innocence  can  feel  no  fear.    I  turn  to  you  dl,  red-skins  and 
white-skins — ^where  is  the  man  who  will  appear  as  mv  accuser?    Father,  I 
imderstand  not  clearly  how  things  are  working.    I  have  just  been  set  at 
liberty.    Am  I  again  to  be  plunged  into  bondage  ?    Frowns  are  all  around 
me ;  but  I  am  incapable  or  change.    You,  perhaps,  may  be  ignorant  of  what 
I  tell  you ;  but  it  is  a  truth,  which  I  call  heaven  and  earth  to  witness    It  is  a 
ftct  which  can  easily  be  proved,  that  I  have  been  assailed  in  almost  every 
possible  way  that  pride,  fear,  feeling,  or  interest,  could  touch  me— that  I  have 
been  pushed*  to  the  last  to  raise  the  tomahawk  against  you ;  but  all  in  vain.    I 
never  could  be  made  to  feel  that  you  were  my  enemy.    If  this  be  the  condud 
of  an  exwmf^  I  diall  never  he  your  friend.    You  are  acquainted  with  my  re- 
moval above  Prairie  dee  Chiena.*    1  went,  and  formed  a  settlement,  and  called 
my  warriors  around  me.    We  took  counsel,  and  from  that  counsel  we  never 
have  departed.    We  smoked,  and  resolved  to  make  common  cause  with  the 
U.  States.    I  sent  you  the  pipe— it  resembled  this — and  I  sent  it  by  the  Mis- 
souri, that  the  Indians  of  the  Mississippi  might  not  know  what  we  were  doing. 
You  received  it    I  then  told  you  that  your  friends  should  be  my  friends— 
that  your  enemies  should  be  my  enemies — and  that  I  only  awaited  your  signal 
to  make  war.    If  this  be  the  condud  of  an  enemy,  I  shaU  never  be  your  friend, — 
Why  do  I  tell  you  this?    Because  it  is  a  truth,  and  a  melancholy  truth,  that 
the  sood  things  which  men  do  are  often  buried  in  the  ground,  whde  their  evil 
deeds  are  stripped  naked,  and  exposed  to  the  world,  f — ^When  I  came  here,  I 
came  to  you  in  friendship.    I  little  thought  I  should  have  had  to  defend  my- 
self   I  have  no  defence  to  make.    If  I  were  guilty,  I  should  have  come  pre- 
pared ;  but  I  have  ever  held  you  by  the  hand,  and  I  am  come  without  ex- 
cuses. If  I  had  fought  against  you,  I  would  have  told  you  so :  but  I  have  noth- 
ing now  to  say  here  in  your  councils,  except  to  repeat  what  I  said  before  to 
my  great  father,  the  president  of  your  nation.    You  heard  it,  and  no  doubt 
lemember  it    It  was  simply  this.    Mv  lands  can  never  be  surrendered ;  I 
was  cheated,  and  basely  cheated,  in  Uie  contract;  I  will  not  surrender  my 
country  but  with  my  life.    Again  I  call  heaven  and  earth  to  witness,  and  I 
SRKike  this  pipe  in  evidence  of  my  sincerity.    If  you  are  sincere,  you  vrill 
receive  it  from  me.    My  only  desire  is,  that  we  should  smoke  it  together— 
that  I  should  grasp  your  sacred  hand,  and  I  claim  for  myself  and  my  tribe 
the  protection  of  your  country.    When  this  pipe  touches  your  lip,  may  k 
operate  as  a  blessine  upon  all  my  tribe. — M(^  the  smoke  rise  Uke  a  doud,  and 
eearrtf  away  wi^  it  mthe  animosiius  whieh  have  arisen  bdween  usJ*  X 

T^he  issue  of  this  council  was  amicable,  and,  on  the  14  Sept.  fo1k)wing^ 
Black'thunder  met  commissionera  at  St  Louis,  and  executed  a  treaty  of 
pease. 

ONGPATONGA,  §  or,  as  he  was  usually  called,  Big-dk^  was  chief  of  the 
Mahas,  or  Omawhaws,  whose  residence,  in  1811,  was  upon  the  Missouri  |  Mr. 

*  The  upper  military  post  upon  the  Mississippi,  in  1818. 

t  "  Thl;{  passage  forcibly  reminds  us  of  that  in  Shakespeare  .*" 


1 


The  enl  that  men  do  lives  afler  them ; 

The  good  is  often  interred  witli  their  bones." 
Philadelphia  Lit.  Gazette. 

Onipte-jtorfwef  in  Iroquois,  was  *'mcn  surpassing:  all  others."     fiixt.  Fine  iVofuMW. 
"  The  O'Mahas,  in  number  2250,  not  }oag  ago,  abandoned  their  old  village  on  the  • 
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80  miles  west-norlb-west  from  Council  Bluflg.''    JUori^s  Indian  Report,  251. 

*  Brackenridre,  ttf  tup.  91.  t  Jour,  up  ibe  Missouri,  S40. 

i  Governor  Edwards  or  Colonel  Miller, 

}  It  is  a  custom  to  expose  the  <\99j\  upon  a  scaflToId  among  some  of  the  tribes  of  the 
Bee  Breuiktnridf^,  Jour.,  1861 ;  Fikt^i  Expedition  ;  Leng^i  do. 

I  The  eugravinir  at  the  commencement  of  Book  II.  illustrates  this  passage. 

1  Lmt^t  Expedition,  i.  356}  and  Dr.  Mortf^t  Indian  Report,  247. 


Chaf.  VIL]  petalesharoo. 

Bracktmidge  yisited  his  town  on  the  19  May  of  that  year,  in  his  voyace  up 
that  river.  His  ^  village  is  situated  about  three  miles  nrom  the  river,  anu  con- 
tains about  3000  souls,  and  is  836  miles  ilrom  its  mouth.***  We  shall  give 
here,  as  an  introduction  to  him,  the  oration  he  made  over  the  grave  of  BUuk- 
Imffaloy  a  Sioux  chief  of  the  Teton  tribe,  who  died  on  the  niffht  of  the  14 
July,  1811,  at  ^  Portage  des  Sioux,"  and  of  whom  Mr.  Braekenridgt  renuurks:  f 
*^  The  BUuk'biiffalo  was  the  Sioux  chief  with  whom  we  had  the  conference  at 
the  great  bend ;  and,  from  his  appearance  and  mild  deportment,  I  was  indjiced 
to  form  a  high  opinion  of  him."  After  being  interred  with  honors  ofwar, 
Ongpatmiga  spoke  to  those  assembled  as  follows: — ^^Do  not  grieve.  Misfor- 
tunes wilfhappen  to  the  wisest  and  best  men.  Death  will  come,  and  always 
comes  out  of  season.  It  is  the  command  of  the  Great  Spirit,  and  all  nations 
and  people  must  obey.  What  is  pa&^ed,  and  cannot  be  prevented,  should  not 
be  grieved  for.  Be  not  discouraged  or  displeased  then,  that  in  visiting  your 
fiithert  here,  [the  American  commissioner,]  you  have  lost  your  chie£  A  mis- 
Ibrtune  of  this  kind  may  never  again  befall  you,  but  this  would  have  attended 
you  perhaps  at  your  own  village.  Five  times  have  I  visited  this  land,  and 
never  returned  with  son'ow  or  pain.  Misfortunes  do  not  flourish  particularly 
in  our  path.  They  grow  every  where.  What  a  misfortune  for  me,  tliat  I 
could  not  have  died  this  day,  inste»d  of  the  chief  that  lies  before  us.  The 
trifling  loss  my  nation  would  have  sustained  in  my  death,  would  have  been 
doubly  paid  for  by  the  honors  of  my  burial  They  would  have  wiped  off 
eveiy  thing  like  regret  Instead  of  being  covered  with  a  cloud  of  sorrow,  my 
warriors  would  have  felt  the  sunshine  of  joy  in  their  hearts.  To  me  it  would 
have  been  a  most  glorious  occurrence.  Hereafter,  when  I  die  at  home,  instead 
of  a  noble  j;rave  and  a  grand  procession,  the  rolling  music  and  the  thundering 
cannon,  with  a  flag  waving  at  my  head,  I  shall  be  wrapped  in  a  robe,  (an  old 
robe  perhaps,)  and  hoisted  on  a  slender  scaffold  to  tlie  whistling  winds,§  -soon 
to  be  blown  down  to  the  earth ;  ||  my  flesh  to  be  devoured  by  the  wolves,  and 
my  bones  rattled  on  the  plain  by  the  wild  bea«t&  Chief  of  the  soldiers,  [ad- 
dressuig  CoL  MUlerA  your  labors  have  not  been  in  vain.  Your  attention  shall 
DOC  be  for^tten.  My  nation  shall  know  the  respect  that  is  paid  over  the 
dead.    Wueu  I  return,  I  will  echo  the  sound  of  your  guns." 

Dr.  Mone  saw  Chgpatonj^a  at  Washington  in  the  winter  of  1821,  and  dis- 
coursed with  him  and  bhkaiapp<^  chief  of  the  republican  Paunees,  ^  on  the 
subject  of  their  civilization,  and  sending  instructors  among  them  for  that 
purpose."  The  doctor  has  printed  the  conversation,  and  we  are  sorry  to 
acknowledge  that,  on  reading  1t,  Big-elk  euflers  in  our  estimation ;  but  his 
age  must  be  his  excuse.  When  he  was  asked  who  'made  the  red  and  white 
people,  he  answered,  **  The  same  Being  who  made  the  white  people,  made 
the  red  people ;  but  the  white  art  better  than  the  red  people,^  This  acknowledg- 
ment is  too  degrading,  and  does  not  comport  with  the  general  character  of  the 
American  Indians.  It  is  not,  however,  very  surprising  that  such  au  expression 
should  escafie  an  individual  surrounded,  as  was  OngpaUmga^  by  magnificence, 
luxury,  and  attention  from  the  great. 

.    Big-elk  was  a  party  to  several  treaties  made  between  his  nation  and  the 
Unit  d  States,  previous  to  his  visit  to  Washington  in  1821. 

^  PETALESHAROO  was  not  a  chief,  but  a  brave  of  the  tribe  of  the  Pau- 
nees. (A  brave  is  a  warrior  who  has  distinguished  himself  in  battle,  and  ia 
next  in  importance  to  a  chief  H)  He  was  the  son  ofLdeUsha^  a  famous  chie^ 
commonly  ca'led  the  Knife-ckieff  or  Old-knife.  When  Major  Lor^  and  his 
company  travelled  across  the  continent,  in  1819  and  'SO,  they  became  ac- 
quainted with  Petaie$haro<K    From  seTeral  persona  who  were  in  Lon^i 


fide  of  the  Missoari,  and  now  dwell  on  the  Elk-horn  River,  due  west  from  their  old  village^ 
90  miles  west-north-west  from  Council  Bluffs/'    Morse t  Indian  Report,  1251 . 

*  Brackenridire,  tU  sup.  91.  t  Jour,  up  the  Missouri,  240. 

X  Governor  Edwards  or  Colonel  Miller, 

^  It  is  a  custom  to  expose  the  dead  upon  a  scaffold  among  some  of  the  tribes  of  the  ^ 
Bee  Biwkenrid^,  Jour.,  ia6> }  Pike's  Expedition  ;  Lcfu^s  do. 

I  The  eugravmff  at  the  commencement  of  Book  II.  illustrates  this  passagQ. 

1  Long's  Expedition,  1. 356;  and  Dr.  Morst's  Indian  Report,  S47, 
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compuiy,  Dr.  Movm  eoMeeted  tiM  putienlar  of  bun  wbieh  he  pwem  m  lili 
UHDiAif  RjBPomT  aa  ui  mnacdote. 

Id  the  winter  of  1831,  PdnUtiuuro^  visited  WesfaingtoD,  being  one  of  a 
d^NitatioB  Ihwi  his  nation  to  the  Amerieaa  government,  on  a  ' 


This  irnve  waa  of  elegant  fiNrra  and  countenance,  and  was  attired,  in  his 
visit  to  Washington,  as  represented  in  the  engraving.  In  1821,  he  was 
about  25  years  of  age.  At  the  age  of  21,  he  was  so  distioguisfaed  by  bis 
abilities  and  prowess,  that  he  was  called  the  ^  knmd  of  iht  (raves."  But  few 
years  previous  to  1821,  it  was  a  custom,  not  only  widb  his  nation,  but  thoae 
.  adjacent,  to  torture  end  bum  captivea  as  sacrifices  to  the  great  Star.  In  an 
expedition  performed  b^  aome  of  his  countiymen  against  the  Iteana,  a  female 
was  taken,  who,  on  theur  return,  was  doomed  to  sufler  according  to  their 
uaagea.  8he  waa  ftstened  to  the  stalte,  and  a  vast  crowd  assembled  upon 
the  a4ioininff  plain  to  witness  the  scene.  This  (rose,  unobeerved,  bad  8ta»> 
tinned  two  fleet  horses  at  a  small  distance,  and  was  seated  among  the  crowd, 
as  a  silent  spectator.  All  were  anxiously  waiting  to  enjoy  the  spectacle  of 
the  first  contact  of  the  flames  with  their  victim ;  when,  to  their  astonishmeD^ 
a  iroec  was  seen  rending  asunder  the  cords  which  bound  her,  and,  with  tbe 
swiftness  of  thought,  bearing  her  in  his  arms  bejrond  the  amazed  multitude ; 
where  placing  her  upon  one  horse,  and  mouotinff  himself  upon  the  othet^ 
he  bore  her  off  sale  to  her  fiiends  and  country.  l%is  act  would  have  endan- 
gwed  the  life  of  an  ordinary  chief;  but  such  was  his  sway  in  the  tribe^  tbac 
no  one  presumed  to  censure  the  daring  act 

This  transaction  was  the  more  extraordinary,  as  its  perfiMVier  was  as 
much  a  son  of  nature,  and  had  had  no  more  of  the  advanta|e8  of  education 
than  the  multitude  whom  he  astonished  by  the  humane  act  luat  recorded. 

This  account  being  circulated  at  Washington,  during  the  young  cbieTs 
atay  there,  the  young  ladies  of  Miss  WhiU9  seminary  in  that  plaee  resolved 
to  give  him  a  demonstration  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  they  held  him  on 
account  of  his  humane  conduct;  they  therefore  presented  bun  an  elegant 
silver  medal,  appropriately  inscribed,  accompanied  by  the  following  ahoit  but 
afllectionate  aadress:  <*&rotber,  accept  this  token  of  our  esteem-^vfays 
wear  it  for  our  sakes,  and  when  again  you  have  the  power  to  save  a  poor 
woman  finm  death  and  torture,  think  of  this,  and  of  us,  and  fly  to  her 
nBef  and  her  veacue.*  The  ftrase's  reply  ^—<'3M  [taking  hold  of  the 
medal  which  he  had  just  suspended  fmm  nis  neck]  irtUgiee  me  mart  ease  Asa 
/ei7crJb4  sad/ imU  liffaamefatfcim/ ever  dufio  iflftfte  sie^  lamghdA^ 
Wjf  hroihen  and  mden  kmt  himrd  of  ik4  good  ad  I  have  done^  Mf  hnMem  mid 
mden  ikmk  Uud  I  did  U  in  igfnonmee,  hd  J  now  know  tekai  /  Asse  deiic.  / 
did  U  in  ignsraaee,  and  did  noi  know  tkaiJdid  good}  but  by  gimnf^wmUdt 
wudid  IknowiL^ 

Some  time  after  tbe  attempt  to  saoriflce  the  Itean  woman,  one  of  the 
warriors  of  LeUluika  brought  to  the  nation  a  Spanish  boy,  whom  he  had 
taken.  The  warrior  was  resolved  to  sacrifice  him  to  Venus,  and  the  time 
was  appointed.  LeUhaka  had  a  long  time  endeavored  to  do  away  the  custon^ 
and  now  consulted  PttaU$haroa  upon  tbe  course  to  be  pursued.  The  young 
hram  said,  **  I  will  rescue  tbe  boy,  as  a  warrior  should,  oy  force."  His  fether 
waa  unwilling  that  he  should  expose  his  life  a  second  time,  and  used  fnat 
axeitions  to  raise  a  sufficient  quantity  of  merchandise  for  the  purchase  of  the 
captive.  All  that  were  able  contributed,  and  a  pile  was  made  of  it  at  the 
lodce  of  the  JTni/e-dbi^  who  then  summoned  the  warrior  before  him.  Wfaea 
he  had  arrived,  the  chief  commanded  him  to  take  the  merchandise^  and 
deliver  the  boy  to  him.  The  vrarrior  refused.  Lddaika  then  waved  his 
war-club  in  the  air,  bade  the  warrior  obey  or  prepare  for  instant  death. 
'*S(rtte,"8aidPe<e{edbaTOe,  <«/tmttmee<tlU«ef^reanoeV'U  But  the 

prudent  and  excellent  hMaka  resolved  to  use  one  more  endeavor  befofs 
oommitdng  such  an  act  He  therefore  increased  the  amount  of  propenv, 
Whieb  bad  the  desired  efiect  The  boy  was  surrendered,  and  the  vaiuaUs 
collection  of  goods  sacrificed  in  his  stead.*    This,  it  is  thought,  will  be  the 

*  LoDf  ,  flrf  supra,  35-T8. 
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last  time  the  inhuman  custom  will  be  attempted  in  die  tribe.  <<Tbe  origin 
of  this  san^inary  sacrifice  is  unknown ;  probably  it  existed  previously  to 
their  intercourse  with  the  white  traders."  •  They  believed  that  the  success 
of  theijr  enterprises,  and  all  undertakings,  depended  upon  their  faithfully 
adhering  to  the  du^  performance  of  tKese  rites. 

In  his  way  to  Washington,  he  staid  some  days  in  Philadelphia,  where 
Mr.  Jfeagle  had  a  fine  opportunity  of  takins  his  portrait,  which  he  performed 
^witb  wonderful  success.  It  was  copied  K>r  I^*  GodmatCa  Natural  Historyi 
and  adorns  the  second  Tpliime  of  that  valuable  work. 

METEA,  chief  of  the  Pottftwattpmies,  is  brought  to  our  uoticje  on  account 
of  the  o))position  he  made  to  the  sale  of  a  large  tract  of  his  country.    In 
1821,  he  resided  upon  the  Wabas)].    To  numerous  treaties,  fi'onri  |814  to 
1821,  we  find  his  nanie,  and  generdly  at  the  head  of  those  of  his  tribe. 
At  the  treaty  of  Chicago,  In  the  year  last  mendoned,  he  delivered  the  follow- 
ing speech,  after  Govenior  C'cutf  had  informed  him  of  the  objects  of  his  mission. 
''My  father, — ^We  have  listened  to  what  you  have  said.    We  shall  now 
retu^  to  our  camps  and  consult  ufK>n  it.    Vou  will  hear  nothing  more  from 
us  at  present.    [This  is  a  uniform  custom  of  all  the  Indians.    When  the 
council  was  again  convened,  MeUa  continued.]    We  meet  you  here  to-day. 
bei:ause  y^e  had  promised  it,  to  tell  ypu  our  minds,  and  what  we  have  agreed 
upon  among  ourselves.    You  will  listen  to  us  with  a  good  mind,  and  believe 
^nu^t  we  say.    You  know  that  we  first  came  to  this  country,  a  long  time  ago, 
and  when  we  sat  ourselves  down  upon  it,  we  met  with  a  great  many  hard- 
stiips  and  difficulties.    Our  country  was  then  veir  large ;  but  it  has  dwindled 
away  to  a  small  spot,  and  you  wish  to  purchase  that !    This  has  caused  us  to 
refiect  much  upon  what  you  have  told  us ;  and  we  have,  therefore,  brought 
all  the  chiefs  and  warriors,  and  the  young  men  and  women  and  children  of 
our  tribe,  that  one  part  may  not  do  what  the  others  object  to,  and  that  all 
may  be  witness  of  what  is  going  forward.    You  know  your  children.    Since 
you  first  came  among  theqi,  they  have  listened  to  your  words  with  an  at- 
tentive ear,  and  have  always  hearkened  to  your  counsels.    Whenever  you 
have  had  a  proposal  to  make  to  us,  whenever  you  have  had  a  favor  to  ask  of 
us,  we  have  always  lent  a  favorable  ear,  and  our  invariable  answer  has  been 
^ye^.'    This  you  know!    A  lope  time  has  passed  since  we  first  came  upon 
our  lands,  aqd  our  old  people  have  all  sunk  into  their  graves.    They  had 
sense.    We  are  all  young  and  foolish*  and  do  not  wish  to  do  any  thing  that 
they  would  not  approve,  were  they  living.    We  are  fearful  we  shall  offend 
tbeir  spirits,  if  we  sell  our  lands ;  and  we  are  fearful  we  shall  offend  you,  if 
we  do  not  sell  them.    This  has  claused  us  great  })erplexity  of  thought,  because 
y/fe  hlive  counselled  among  ourselves,  and  do  not  know  how  we  can  part  with 
the  land.    Our  country  was  given  to  us  by  the  Great  Spirit,  who  gave  it  to  U9 
to  hunt  upon,  to  make  our  cornfields  ufion,  to  live  upon,  and  to  make  down 
our  beds  upon  when  we  die.    And  he  would  never  forgive  us,  should  we 
bargain  it  away.    When  you  flist  spoke  to  us  for  lands  at  St.  Mary's,  we  said 
we  tiad  a  little,  and  agreed  to  sell  you  a  piece  of  it ;  but  we  told  you  we 
could  spare  no  more.    Now  you  ask  u^  again.    You  are  never  satisfied ! 
We  have  sold  you  a  great  tract  of  land,  already ;  but  it  is  not  enough !    We 
sold  it  to  you  for  the  benefit  of  your  children,  to  f^rm  and  to  live  upon. 
We  have  now  but  little  left    We  shall  want  it  all  for  ourselves.    We  know 
not  how  long  we  may  live,  and  we  wish  to  have  some  lands  for  our  children 
to  hunt  U|)Qn.    You  are  gradually  takins  away  our  hunting-grounds.    Your 
children  are  driving  us  before  them.    We  are  growing  uneasy.    What  lands 
you  have,  you  may  retain  forever ;  but  we  shSll  sell  no  more.    You  think, 
perhaps,  that  I  speak  in  passion ;  but  my  heart  is  good  towards  you.    I  speak 
like  one  of  your  own  children.    I  am  an  Indian,  a  red-skixi.  and  live  by 
hunting  and  fishing,  but  my  country  is  already  too  small ;  and  I  do  not  know 
how  to  bring  up  my  children,  if  I  give  it  all  away.    We  sold  you  a  fine  tract 
of  land  at  St.  Mary  s.    We  said  to  you  then  it  was  enough  to  satisfy  your 
children,  and  the  last  we  should  sell :  and  we  thought  it  would  be  th^ 
last  you  would  ask  for.    We  have  now  told  you  what  we  had  to  say.    It  is 

*  Loof  ,  ttf  iigmi,  357-8. 
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what  WM  determined  on,  in  a  council  among  ounelves;  and  what  I  hate 
spoken,  is  the  voice  of  my  nation.  On  this  account,  all  our  peo^  liaTO 
come  here  to  listen  to  me;  but  do  not  think  we  have  a  bad  opmion  of 
you.  Where  should  we  get  a  bad  opinion  of  you?  We  speak  to  yoa 
iiHth  a  good  heart,  and  the  feelings  of  a  friend.  You  are  acquainted  with 
this  piece  of  land — the  country  we  live  in.  Shall  we  give  it  up?  Tdke 
Dodce,  it  tB  a  small  piece  of  land,  and  if  we  ^ve  it  away,  what  wOl  become 
of  us  ?  The  Great  Spirit,  who  has  provided  it  for  our  use,  allows  ua  to  keep 
it,  to  bring  up  our  young  men  and  support  our  fiunilies.  We  shoidd  incur  ids 
anger,  if  we  bartered  it  away.  If  we  had  more  land,  you  should  get  more, 
but  our  land  has  been  wasting  away  ever  eince  the  wlute  people  became  oar 
neighbors,  and  we  have  now  hardly  enough  left  to  cover  the  bones  of  our 
tribe.  You  are  in  the  midst  of  your  red  children.  What  is  due  to  us  in 
monev,  we  wish,  and  will  receive  at  this  place ;  and  we  want  nothing  more; 
We  aU  shake  hands  with  vou.  Behold  our  warriors,  our  women,  and  chil- 
dren.   Take  pity  on  us  and  on  our  words." 

Notwithstandmi  the  decisive  language  held  by  Mtka  in  this  speech,  against 
selling  land,  vet  his  name  is  to  the  treaty  of  sale.  And  in  another  speech  of 
about  equal  length,  delivered  shordy  afbsr,  upon  the  same  sulject,  the  aame 
determinadon  is  manifest  throughout 

At  this  time  he  appeared  to  be  about  forty  years  of  age,  and  of  a  nofaie 
and  di^ified  appeainnce.  He  is  allowed  to  be  the  most  eloquent  chief  of 
his  nation.  In  the  last  war,  he  fought  afi&inst  the  Americans,  and,  in  the 
attack  on  Fort  Wavne,  was  severely  wounded;  on  which  account  he  draws  a 
pension  from  the  British  government* 

At  the  time  of  the  treaty  of  Chicago^  of  which  we  have  made  mentioo, 
several  other  chiefs,  besides  Jlfetoo,  or,  as  his  name  is  sometimes  writleB, 
Medeva,  were  veir  prominent,  and  deserve  a  remembrance.  Among  them 
may  be  particularnr  named 

KEEWAGOUSHKUM,  a  chief  of  die  first  authority  in  the  Ottowa  Dadon. 
We  shall  nve  a  speech  which  he  made  at  the  time,  which  is  considoed 
very  valuable,  as  well  on  account  of  the  history  it  contains,  as  for  its  merite 
in  other  respects.  Iivdian  Histost  by  an  Indian,  must  be  the  most  valuable 
part  of  any  work  about  tbeoL    Keewagoushkum  began : — 

''My  father,  listen  to  me!  The  firat  white  people  seen  by  us  were  the 
Frencn.  When  they  first  ventured  into  these  lakes,  they  hailed  us  as  children ; 
they  came  with  presents  and  promises  of  peace,  and  we  took  them  by  the 
band.  We  gave  them  what  they  wanted,  and  initiated  them  into  our  mode 
of  life,  which  they  readily  fell  into.  After  Rome  time,  during  which  we  had 
become  well  acquainted,  we  embraced  their  fiither,  (the  king  of  France,)  as 
our  fkther.  Shortly  after,  these  people  that  wear  red  coats,  (the  Eng&h,) 
came  to  this  country,  and  overthrew  the  French ;  and  they  extended  their 
hand  to  us  in  friendship.  As  soon  as  the  French  were  overthrown,  the  British 
told  us,  *  We  will  clotne  you  in  the  same  manner  the  French  did.  We  will 
supply  you  with  all  you  want,  and  vrill  purchase  all  your  peltries,  as  they  did' 
Sure  enough !  after  the  British  took  possession  of  the  countiy,  they  ftufiOed 
all  their  promises.  When  they  told  us  we  should  have  any  thing,*  we  were 
sure  to  get  it ;  and  we  got  from  them  the  best  goods. — Some  time  after  the 
British  bad  been  in  possession  of  the  country,  it  was  reported  that  another 

ale,  who  wore  white  clothes,  had  arisen  and  driven  the  British  out  of  the 
These  people  we  first  met  at  Greenville,  [in  1796,  to  treat  with  Genecal 
WatfM,]  and  took  them  by  the  hand. — When  the  Indians  first  met  the  Ameri- 
can chlef^  [JFa^A  in  council,  there  were  but  few  Ottowas  present;  but  he 
said  to  them,  'When  I  sit  myself  down  at  Detroit,  you  will  all  see  me.* 
Shordy  after,  he  arrived  at  Detroit  Proclamation  was  then  made  for  all  the 
Indians  to  come  in.-^We  were  to'd,  [by  the  general,!  <The  reason  I  do  not 
push  those  British  fkrther  is,  that  we  may  not  forget  tneur  example  in  gi^r 
Tou  presents  of  cloth,  arms,  ammunition,  and  whatever  else  you  may  require? 
Sure  enough !  .  The  first  time,  we  virere  clothed  with  sreat  liberality.  Yoa 
gave  us  strouds,  guns,  ammunition,  and  many  other  thmgs  we  stood  in  need 

»■'■  '  ■      ' 
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of,  and  said,  'This  iK  the  way  you  may  alwayn  expect  to  be  used.*  It  was 
also  said,  that  whenever  we  were  in  great  necessity,  you  would  help  us. — 
When  the  Indians  on  the  Manmee  were  first  about  to  sell  their  lands,  we 
beard  it  with  both  ears,  but  we  never  received  a  dollar. — ^Tbe  Chippewas^ 
the  Pottowattomies,  and  the  Ottowas  wercy  origtnaUy,  hut  one  nation.  We 
aeparated  from  each  other  near  Michilimackinac  We  were  related  by  the 
ties  of  blood,  language  and  interest ;  but  in  the  course  of  a  long  time,  these 
things  have  been  forgotten,  and  both  nations  have  sold  their  lands^  without 
consulting  us." — **  Our  brothers,  the  Chippewas,  have  also  sold  you  a  large 
tract  of  land  at  Saganaw.  People  are  constantly  passing  through  the  countiyi 
but  we  received  neither  invitation  nor  money.  It  is  surprising  that  the  Pot- 
towattomies, Ottowas,  and  Chippcwas,  who  are  all  one  nation,  should  sell 
their  hrnds  without  giving  each  other  notice.  Have  we  then  degenerated  so 
much  that  we  can  no  longer  trust  one  another? — Perhaps  the  Pottowattomies 
may  think  I  have  come  here  on  a  begging  journey,  tnat  I  wish  to  claim  a 
share  of  lands  to  which  my  people  are  not  entitled.  I  tell  them  it  is  not  sa 
We  have  never  begged,  ana  shall  not  now  commence.  When  I  went  to 
Detroit  last  fidi.  Governor  Cass  told  me  to  come  to  this  place,  at  this  time, 
and  listen  to  what  he  had  to  say  in  council.  As  we  live  a  great  way  in  the 
woods,  and  never  see  white  people  except  in  the  fall,  when  the  traders  come 
among  us,  we  have  not  so  many  opportimities  to  profit  by  this  intercourse  as 
our  neighbors,  and  to  set  what  necessaries  we  require ;  but  we  make  out  to 
live  independently,  and  trade  upon  our  own  lands.  We  have,  heretofore, 
received  nothing  less  than  justice  from  the  Americans,  and  all  we  expect,  in 
the  present  treaty,  is  a  full  proportion  of  the  money  and  goods." 

^^  A  series  of  imsfbrtunes,"  says  Mr.  SckwJarqftj  *^  has  since  overtaken  this 
fHendly,  modest,  and  sensible  chief.  On  retummg  from  the  treaty  of  ^  icago, 
while  off  the  mouth  of  Grand  JRiver,  in  Lake  Michigan,  his  canoe  was  entruck 
by  a  flaw  of  wind  and  upset  After  making  every  exertion,  he  saw  his  wife 
and  all  his  children,  except  one  son,  perish.  With  his  son  he  reached  the 
ahore ;  but,  as  if  to  crown  his  misfortunes,  this  only  surviving  child  has  since 
been  poisoned  for  the  part  he  took  in  the  treaty." 

The  result  of  this  treaty  was  the  relinqubhment,  by  the  Ottowas,  Chip- 
pewas,  and  Pottowattomies,  of  a  tract  of  country  in  the  southern  nart  of  the 
peninsula  of  Michigan,  containing  upwards  of  5,000,000  acres,  ana  for  which 
they  received  of  the  United  States,  in  goods,  35,000  dollars ;  and  several  other 
sums  were  awarded  to  the  separate  tribes,  to  some  yearly  forever,  and  to 
others  for  a  limited  term  of  years.  Some  of  the  chiera  who  attended  to  the 
treaty  were  opposed  to  this  ade,  and  hence  the  reason  that  KuwagouaihkunCB 
son  was  poisoned. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Blagk-hawk*8  foor — TRatorieal  account  of  the  tribes  engaged  in  it — TVeoty  hettoeem 
them — Murders  among  the  Sioux  and  Chipvewas—KEi}-BiKD— Taken  for  murder 
— Dies  in  fnrison — Trud  and  execution  of  Iniians — Black-h  aWk — The  Sacs  murder 
2d  Menominies — Indians  insulted—  7%«tr  eatmtry  sold  without  the  consent  of  a  largo 
party — This  occasions  the  war — Ordered  to  leave  their  country — General  Gaines 
driees  them  beyond  the  Mississippi-^ Conclude  a  Treaty^Treaty  broken— Sacs  re- 
tum  again  to  their  village — Detemune  on  war — General  Aikinaon  marches  against 
them — They  retreat  up  Rock  River, 

It  will  be  necessaxy,  in  this  chapter,  to  give  some  accotmtof  such  tribes  of 
Indians  as  will  often  be  mentionea  as  we  proceed.  We  shall,  however,  con- 
fine ourselves  to  such  tribes  as  took  part  in  the  late  war  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Lakes  Michigan  and  Superior,  more  especially ;  and  firstly,  of  the  Win- 
nebagos.  This  tribe  inhabit  the  country  upon  the  Ouisconsin,  a  river  that 
rifles  between  the  XJakes  Superior  and  Michigan,  and  which  disembcmes 
itself  into  the  Mississippi,  near  the  S.  W.  angle  of  the  N.  W.  territory.  They 
were  found  seated  here  when  the  country  Mras  first  visited  by  whites,  about 
54 
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150  fwtn  MOi  afid  here  they  still  rermio.  Iff  1820,  they  yttn  suppoied  to 
number  15w  eouls^  of  whom  500  were  meo,  350  women,  end  700  cbildrea, 
«nd  lived  itt  ten  towne  or  tillages.*  A  body  of  Winnebago  waniorB  was  in 
the  fiffhi  at  Tlppeeen^  under  the  impostor  EUikMOfOmM.  SantrnMng^ 
eeHed  Sbfifr-ealer,  and  fVapmrnrngwOy  or  ffhiMooHy  were  leaders  of  die  Wio- 
nefaafo  warriors.  The  latter  was  one  diat  opposed  General  WeyiK  m  1794, 
but  was  reconciled  to  the  Americam^  hi  ITlkS  by  the  treaty  of  GreeBTOk 
He  also  treated  with  General  HarHtan,  in  1809,  at  Fort  Wayne,  and  atak  at 
GreenyiUe  in  1614 ;  but  he  was  active  in  the  war  of  18I2|  and  od  die  Britiafa 
side.  Winnebago  Like,  which  discharges  its  waters  into  Green  Biy,  mi 
probably  named  from  this  tribe  of  ImiianB,  or,  what  is  quite  as  probable,  diej 
received  their  name  tcota  the  lake. 

Secondly,  the  Menominies.  This  tribe  inhabits  a  river  bearing  their  name, 
and  is  situated  about  one  degree  north  of  the  Winnebagoe,  ftotn  whom  ^y 
are  separated  l^a  rabge  of  raountaioSi  They  numbered  in  1^0,  accordio; 
to  some,  about  355  p^rBonsi,  of  whom  not  more  fSian  100  were  filters;  bat 
this  estimate  could  apply  only,  it  is  thbught,  to  llie  most  populous  tribe. 

Thirdly,  the  PottowatDomies,  or  Pouteoaattmiis.  This  nation  was  euff 
known  to  the  French.  In  thie  year  1^08, 300  of  them  visited  Father  Mota, 
at  a  place  which  the  French  called  Gbagouamigott,  which  is  an  ialBod  in 
Lake  Superior.  Thens  was  among  them  at  this  time  Ata  old  man  100  yein 
old,  of  whom  his  nation  reported  wonderful  things ;  among  6ttien,  dMt  he 
could  CO  without  fbod  20  days,  and  that  he  often  saw  the  went  l^irit  Hs 
waB  taken  sick  here,  and  died  in  a  ibw  days  aAer.f 

The  country  of  the  Pottowattomiea  is  a^acent  to  the  south  end  of  Ub 
Michinn,  in  Indiana  and  Iltinois,  and  in  1820  their  numbers  were  sec  dows 
at  3400.  At  that  time  the  United  Stattae  paid  them  yeeriv  5700  doOaxs  Of 
this,  350  doUars  remained  a  permanent  annuity  until  the  uite  war. 

Fourthly,  the  Sacs  and  Foxea.  These  Are  usually  ihentioned  tocedier,  ml 
are  now  really  but  one  nation.  They  also  had  the  gospel  taught  them  abMt 
1668)  by  the  Jesuits.  They  live  to  the  west  of  the  Pdttowattoimes,  P^m 
between  the  Illinois  and  Mississippi  Rivers,  in  the  state  of  IllinoiB.  'mem 
of  the  Sauka,  or  Sacs,  for  at  least  14  years,  has  been  KeohdL  Of  himn 
shall  particulai^speak  in  due  coune.  The  Sacs  and  Foxes  were  fcppoMd 
to  amount,  in  1820,  to  about  300O  persons  in  all ;  one  fifth  of  whom  jookj  ^ 
•eoouttted  warriorsL 

Thus  we  have  taken  a  view  of  the  most  important  points  in  the  bistDrr  of 
liie  tribes  which  were  engaged  in  the  late  border  war  under  .Bbd-AoM^,  ml 
are,  therefore,  prepared  to  proceed  in  the  narration  of  the  events  <^^^^^' 
It  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  begin  with  some  events  as  early  as  fSB; ' 
which  period  a  chief  of  the  Winnebagos,  called  Red4nrdj  was  the  nio«c<»- 
spicuoua.  This  year,  the  United  States^  agents  held  a  treaty  at  Pnine  da 
Chien,  with  the  »ac8.  Foxes,  Winnebagos,  Cbippeways,  Sioux,  Ate*  for  "le 
purpose,  among  other  things,  of  bringing  about  a  peace  between  the  om- 
named  tribe  and  the  others,  who  Were  carrying  on  bloody  wars  among  tbap- 
selves;  the  treaty  stipulated  that  each  tribe  should  confine  itself  to  ceiwo 
boundaries,  which  were  designated ;  and  as  parties  from  them  all  were  coo- 
stantiy  visiting  the  United  States'  forts,  upon  haziness,  or  various  odier  occt- 
slons,  it  was  agreed  that  any  party  should  be  protected  fix»m  insult  or  iflJoT 
fii>m  any  other  Indians  while  upon  such  visits.  It  vrould  not  seen),  however, 
that  the  makers  of  the  treaty  could  have  supposed  that  any  sueb  a|;reeioea| 
would  avail  much,  where  deep  hatred  existed  between  anv  of  ^®  P^* 
for  the  very  circumstance  of  protection  being  ofiered,  would  lead  direcuyjo 
difficulty,  by  placing  one  party  in  a  situation  exactly  to  accommodate  ^^^^ 
in  their  peculiar  method  of  surprise ;  nor  could  any  one  have  supposed  tltfi 
any  fear  of  punishment  from  the  whites  would  have  been  equal  to  toe 
mtification  of  revenge.  Yet  the  motives  of  the  whites  were  good,  bowewf 
little  was  efiected  by  theuL  . 

Ab  was  expected,  frequent  nrarders  happened  among  the  Indians ;  and  tf  ^ 

*  Dr.  M&ne  rated  them  at  5000.    Jfnd.  Report,  Ap.  961 
t  CkarU99ir,  BaL  de  la  Noav.  Fkance,  L  9B5. 
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Bot  pfteu  that  tiiose  «iilty  af  them  ootik)  b«  ibmid  at  recognized  At  lehgthf 
in  the  furainer  of  1^,  a  party  of  24  Cbippewae,  on  a  tour  to  Fort  dnelliiigi 
were  surprised  by  a  band  of  Sioux^  who  Kitled  and  woiuided  eight  of  them. 
The  commaBd^t  of  Fort  Snellii^  captured  four  of  them,  whom  he  delivered 
into  the  hands  of  the  Chij^was,  who  immediately  ^ot  them,  according  to 
the  difectioDs  of  the  commandant  A  Sioux  chief,  named  Rsn-BiB:D,  resented 
the  proceedings  of  the  commimdant^  and  resolved  upon  a  Yluther  retaiiattos 
UDon  the  Chippewas.  Accordingly,  he  led  a  war  party  against  them  soon 
aAer,  but  was  defeated;  and  upon  his  return  home  £tom  the  eacpedition,  his 
neiKhbors  derided  htm,  as  beinjE  no  hrave, 

Wimt  were  the  grouods  of  Med-hvcPa  enmity  in  the  first  place  is  now  un- 
known, nor  is  it  important  to  be  inquired  into  in  our  present  business;  buc 
certain  it  ia,  he  had,  or  conceived  that  he  had,  just  cause  for  his  attack  uponr 
the  Chippewas;  his  last  and  unsuccessful  eiEpedition  against  them,  however, 
was  to  revenge  the  execution  of  Itiose  at  Fort  ^seUing,  who,  he  had  b^tt 
told,  were  executed  for  the  murder,  of  a  family  of  seven  persons,  named 
,  Mstiwidf  near  Prairie  des  Ghieaa  ThiSj  however,  was  Hot  very  likely  the^ 
'  case. 

As  he  could  not  get  reven^  of  the  Chippeveas,  Red^^bvrd  resolved  on  seek* 
log  it  am<mg  llie  whites,  their  abettors ;  therefore,  with  two  or  three  other 
desperadoes,  like  himself^  of  whom  Black-hawk  was  probably  one^  he  repaired 
to  Frairie  des  Chiens,  where,  on  the  24  July,  1827,  they  killed  two  persons* 
and  wounded  a  third*  We  hear  of  no  p^lunder  taken,  but  with  a  keg  of  whisky, 
which  they  bouffht  of  a  trader,  they  retired  to  the  mouth  of  Bad-axe  River.- 
Six  days  after,  Jiilv  90,  wi^  his  company  augmented.  Red-bird  waylaid  two 
keel-boats  that  had  been  conveying  commissary  stores  to  Fort  Snelhng.  One 
came  into  the  ambush  in  die  day  time,  and,  after  a  fight  of  four  hours,  es- 
caped with  the  loss  of  two  killed  and  four  wounded.  It  was  midnight  before 
the  other  fell  into  the  snare,  and,  owing  to  the  darkness,  escaped  without 
much  injury. 

Notice  has  probably  been  taken  by  Bladtrkawkj  in  his  narrative,  of  tiiese 
events ;  but  as  he  relates  every  thing  vnthout  any  regard  to  dates,  it  is  impos- 
mble  to  assign  some  of  his  incidents  to  their  proper  places  in  history. 

NiTt  looff  after  these  events,  in  September,  1827,  CJeneml  AUdnBon  marched 
into  the  Winneba^  country,  with  a  brigade  of  troops,  regulars  and  militia,  and 
succeeded  in  makmg  prisoners  of  Bed-hird^  and  six  other  Winnebagos,  who 
were  held  in  confinement  at  Prairie  du  Ghien  until  a  trial  could  be  bad  on  them. 
On  the  25  October,  1828,  at  a  niecial  term  of  the  United  States'  Circuit  Court, 
they  were  tried,  all  except  Rea-birdf  who  had  died  in  prison.  Waniga  or  the 
;S^  and  ChXk-honf^^iCj  the  LittU-hvU^  were  each  tried  on  two  indictments ;  one 
for  the  murder  otH^^idre  Qagnier,  as  accomplices  of /2efl^^ir(2,in  the  murder 
of  which  mention  h^  already  been  made.  On  the  second  indictment,  Chtk- 
hong-nc  was  tried  for  the  murder  of  Solomon  Lipeap ;  and  Waniga  on  the 
flame,  as  his  accomplice.  On  the  third  indictment,  Waniga  was  tried  for 
scalping  Louisa  Gagwur  with  intent  to  kill.  On  tbe  first  indictment,  both 
were  brought  in  guilty.  On  the  second,  Chik-honf-»ic  was  brought  in  guilty, 
and  Wan^a  was  acquitted.  On  the  third,  Wdmga  was  found  ffuilty,  and 
Chik-hong-dc  was  acquitted.  They  were  sentencea  to  be  executed  on  the  26 
of  the  fbllowing  December. 

The  two  charged  with  the  murder  of  Mr.  MeUiode  and  fiimily  were  acquit- 
ted by  a  noUe  prosequi  Blaek-kau^  or  Knra-zhonsepi-hahj  as  his  name  was 
then  written,  and  Kanonekakj  the  Yaungtst  of  ike  Thumders^  were  among  the 
prisoners  charged  with  the  attack  on  the  boats  the  preceding  year ;  but  the 
charge  not  being  sustained  for  want  of  evidence,  they  were  discharged,  as 
was  also  a  son  of  Red-bird. 

Thus  it  appears  a  year  had  passed  since  these  Indians  were  captured,  befbre 
they  were  brought  to  trial.  Such  a  delay  of  justice  was  to  the  friends  of  the 
imprisoned  Indians  ten  times  as  insufferable,  if  possible,  as  anv  punishment 
could  have  been,  inflieted  in  any  reasonable  time  after  a  crime  baa  been  com- 
mitted. They  cannot  understand  why,  if  one  be  guilty,  he  should  not 
at  once  be  punbhed,  as  it  seldom  happens,  with  Indians,  that  they  deny  an 
•ct'  when  guilty:  the  most  of  them  scorn  to  do  it   Hence,  the  white  people** 
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keeping  them  imprisoiiecl,  thejr  think  an  act  of  great  cowanlice ;  praaiim; 
they  dare  nut  punish  the  culpnt  It  has  sometimes  happened,  that  aAer  an 
Indian  had  been  imprisoned  for  a  long  time,  and  been  discharged  for  want  of 
evidence,  although  at  the  time  of  his  capture  there  were  no  douots  of  his  gmh, 
even  upon  his  own  confession,  he  has  been  riiot  by  some  skulking  white  bor- 
derer  on  his  way  to  his  home.  This,  to  the  fKends  of  such  Indian,  is  tbe 
most  abominable  crime ;  and  these  things  had  all  happened  in  Illinois  befove 
the  end  of  182a 

Black- HAWK,  as  we  have  just  seen,  was  captured  and  held  some  time  in  du- 
rance for  attacking  the  boats,  which,  it  seems,  could  not  be  proTedagaliuthiiD, 
as  he  was  discharged ;  but  if  there  were  doubts  of  his  guilt  before,  there  cin 
bo  none  now,  according  to  his  own  confession,  which,  it  would  seem,  he  bad 
too  much  crajfl  to  acknowledge  before  his  trial 

Matters  continued  in  a  ruffled  state  for  about  three  years,  though  acts  of 
violence  seem  not  often  to  have  occurred.  In  1831,  it  was  the  general  opinion 
on  the  frontiers,  that  the  Indians  intended  to  forbmr  no  longer;  and  it  was 
rightly  judged  by  General  wfttuiMm,  that  efibrts  had  been,  or  were  being  nnde 
by  some  of  them  to  unite  all  tlie  Indians  from  Rock  River  to  Mexico  in  a  war. 
That  this  was  the  truth  of  the  case  we  will  hear  Bladt-hauik  'm  erideoce. 
He  says,  *^  Runners  were  sent  to  the  Arkansas,  Red-River  and  Texas-Hiol  on 
the  subject  of  our  lands,  but  a  secret  mission,  which  I  am  not,  at  present,  per- 
mitted to  explain." 

The  difference  between  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  and  Menominies  and  Sioio^ 
was  one  great  cause  of  the  troubles  previous  to  the  war  of  1832.  Tbe  whites 
used  their  endeavors  to  bring  about  a  peace  between  them,  and  finally  effected 
it,  altliough  at  the  very  time  murders  wertf  committed  by  one  party  upon  the 
other,  while  on  their  way  to  attend  a  treaty  for  their  own  benefit  Bat  sich 
is  their  thirst  for  revenge,  that  they  will  take  it  at  the  hazard  of  theinsebee 
and  all  their  connections.  BUuk-hauk  himself  relates,  that  on  a  certain  time, 
which,  I  believe,  was  in  the  summer  of  1830,  the  chiefs  of  the  Foxes  im 
invited  to  attend  a  treaty  at  Prairie  du  Chieu  for  the  settlement  of  their  dif- 
ferences with  the  Sioux.  Nine  of  the  head  men  of  the  Foxena,  with  one 
woman  in  their  companv,  set  out  to  attend  the  treaty,  who,  on  their  way,  wen 
met  by  a  company  of  Sioux,  near  the  Ouisconsin,  and  all  of  them,  except  one 
man,  were  killed. 

This  murder  went  unrevenged  until  the  next  year,  when  a  band  of  Sioux 
and  Menominies,  who  were  encamped  within  a  mile  of  tbe  ibrt  at  Fnuriedn 
Chien,  were  attacked  by  some  Foxes  firom  BUtdt-haui^B  party,  and  28  of  tbeo 
were  killed.  The  whites  now  demanded  the  murderers,  but  BUxA-hank  aid 
they  had  no  right  to  make  such  a  demand,  for  it  was  an  afiBiir  between  tbe 
Indian  nations,  over  whom  they  had  no  authority ;  and  besides,  he  said,  wbefi 
the  Menominies  had  murdered  the  Fox  chiefs,  the  year  belbre,  they  made  do 
such  demand  for  the  murderers. 

According  to  the  treaty  of  the  15th  of  July,  1830,  at  Prairie  du  Cfa]eD,tbe 
Sacs  and  Foxes  sold  their  countnr  to  the  United  States,  and  the  Sioux,  OnM- 
hahs,  lowavs,  Ottoes,  and  several  other  tribes  and  bands,  participaiedinme 
sale ;  but  Black-hawk  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  Ktokuk^  or  the  Wald^'^ 
at  this  time  headed  the  party  of  Sacs  that  made  the  treaty ;  when  ^"^^^ 
knew  what  was  done,  it  veir  much  agitated  and  displeased  him ;  but  ^KeMW 
had  pleased  the  whites,  and  sold  his  country,  as  the  ill-advised  Af 'A***  wj 
done.  The  next  summer,  1831,  Btadk-havsk  says,  that  while  on  a  visit  to  pe 
Indian  agent  at  Rock  Island,  he  heard,  for  the  'first  time,  «<  talk  of  our  hanz^ 
to  leave  my  village.  The  trader  (he  says)  explained  to  me  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  that  had  been  made,  and  said  we  would  be  obliged  to  leave  the  V^^ 
Bide  of  the  Mississippi,  and  advised  us  to  select  a  good  place  for  our  vili>j|^ 
and  remove  to  it  in  the  spring."  This  trader  was  the  adopted  brother  of  w^ 
principal  Fox  chief,  whom  he  had  persuaded  to  leave  his  village  and  baiia 
another  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi.  Ktokvk  had  consented  to  go, 
and  was  using  all  his  influence  to  induce  otners  lo  go  with  him.         p>|-^ 

A  party  now  began  to  orcanize  itself  in  opposition  to  that  ^  **T?£ 
They  called  upon  BUuk-hawk  for  his  opinion  about  it ;  and,  says  the  ^^^ 
*I  gave  it  freely— and  after  questioniiog  QiiM-fu^MS  about  the  sale  of  u» 
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lands,  he  aasured  me  that  he  never  had  consented  to  the  sale  of  our  Tillage.' 
I  now  promised  this  party  to  be  their  leader,  and  raised  the  standard  of 
opposition  to  Keokuk,  with  a  full  determination  not  to  leave  my  village.^ 

The  Sac  village  was  on  the  point  of  land  formed  by  Bock  River  and  tfa* 
MississippL  The  tribe  had  here  usually  about  700  acres  of  planting  land, 
which  extended  about  two  and  a  half  miles  up  the  MississippL  According 
to  the  tradition  of  the  Indians,  a  village  had  stood  here  about  150  years. 
The  whole  extent  of  the  Sac  country  on  the  Mississippi,  was  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Ouisconsin  to  the  Portage  des  Sioux,  almost  to  the  entrance  of  the 
Missouri,  in  length  near  700  miles. 

About  the  time  of  the  treaty  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  some  out- 
rages were  committed  upon  the  Indians  by  the  whites  in  kind  like  the  follow- 
ing : — One  of  Btaek-hoMa  men  having  found  a  hive  of  bees  in  the  woods,  in 
a  hollow  tree,  took  it  to  his  wigwam.  Some  whites,  buying  learned  the  cir- 
cumstance, repaired  to  the  Indian's  wigwam  and  demanded  the  honey  as 
theirs,  and  he  save  it  up  to  them.  They  not  only  took  the  honey,  but  made 
plunder  of  ail  the  skins  he  had  got  during  his  winter's  hunt,  and  carried  them 
off  also.  The  case  of  the  Indian  was  exceeding  hard,  for  he  owed  the  skins 
to  his  trader.  Therefore  he  could  not  pay  hino,  nor  could  he  get  necessariea 
for  his  family,  in  consequence  of  his  inability  to  meet  his  former  contract 

About  this  time  Blaek-hawk  met  with  ^^oss  ill  treatment  from  some  whites 
who  met  him  in  the  woods  a-hunting.  They  foil  upon  him,  and  beat  him  so 
severely  that  he  was  lame  for  some  time'afCer  it  The  whites  pretended  he 
had  done  them  an  injury.  Such  outrages,  added  to  those  of  a  miblic  nature, 
had  driven  the  Indians  to  desperation,  and  finallv  determined  Black-hatok  to 
act  on  the  ofiensive.  But  he  was  sadly  deceived  in  his  real  strength  when 
lie  came  to  trial;  for  he  had  been  assured  thai  the  Chippewas,  Ottowas^ 
Winnebagos  and  Pottowattomies  all  stood  ready  to  help  and  second  him. 
Mapope,  who  had  been  among  some  of  them,  was  either  deceived  himself 
or  he  intentionally  deceived  his  chiefl  But  the  Prwhtt,  ffabokUshiek,  was 
doubtless  the  greatest  deceiver.  He  sent  word  to  Blaek-hauk  that  he  had 
received  wampum  from  the  nations  just  mentioned,  and  he  was  sure  of  their 
cooperation.  Besides  this  strong  encouragement,  it  was  also  told  to  ths 
priacipal  Sac  chiefs,  that  their  British  father  at  Maiden  stood  ready  to  help 
them,  in  case  of  wrong  beins  offered  them  by  the  whites;  but  this  was, 
without  doubt,  a  strata{rem  of  the  Prophet,  or  Mapope,  the  bearer  of  the 
intellipnce.  The  chiefs  of  the  whites  at  Maiden  and  other  places,  had  been 
visited  by  Blaek-hawk  er  bis  head  men,  and,  on  being  told  their  situation  in 
respect  to  being  obliged  to  leave  their  country,  these  friends  of  the  Indians 
honestly  told  them  that,  if  they  had  not  sold  their  country,  it  could  not  bo 
taken  from  them. 

When  the  old  chief,  BUtek-hawk,  found  that  Keokvk  had  sold  the  Sac 
village,  with  the  rest  of  their  country  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi,  he 
saw  and  conversed  with  him  about  it,  and  Keokttk  was  so  well  convinced  that 
he  had  done  what  he  had  no  right  to  do,  that  he  promised  to  go  to  the  whites^ 
and  use  all  his  endeavors  to  gut  it  back  again  by  giving  any  other  part  of  the 
country  for  it:  Black-hawk  said  he  would  give  up  even  the  Ucii-minet,  if 
they  could  only  be  aJkiwed  to  enjoy  their  old  village,  and  the  little  point  of 
land  on  which  were  the  beautiful  cornfields  which  their  wives  had  cultivated, 
for  years,  undisturbed,  and  the  adjacent  burying-grounds  of  their  honored  dead. 

With  strong  hopes  that  something  wouM  be  effected  for  tliem,  the  Sacs 
set  out  upon  their  usual  winter's  hunt,  in  the  faU  of  1830,  and  meanwhile 
Ihe  whites  came  on  and  possessed  their  beloved  vilkige !  When  the  Indians 
returned,  they  saw  fiimilies  of  intruders  in  their  own  wiffwams  and  lodges, 
that  they  had  left  the  fall  previous — the  wives  and  chudren  of  the  poor 
hidians  were  now  upon  the  banks  of  their  own  Mississippi,  but  without  a 
home  or  lodge  to  cover  them !  This  was  insufferable  to  Bfodt-torib— where 
is  the  white  man  that  could  endure  feuch  things  ?  There  are  none  that  could, 
even  the  most  servile  slave. 

The  Sacs  were  encamped  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  having  re* 
turned  from  their  hunting-grounds  earlier  than  usual,  on  account  of  infor- 
mation of  the  state  of  things  in  their  village.    The  ice  had  not  left  the  Mis- 
64* 
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■issippi ;  but  before  it  was  time  to  plant  corn,  the  firm  rpsolution  of  the  cfajefr 
was  talcen,  that  their  village  they  would  again  poaaesa.  They  acted  in  accord- 
ance with  their  reaotution,  and  went  on  and  took  possession.  The  whiles  were 
alarmed,  and  doubting  of  their  ability  to  drive  off  the  Indians  Men,  said  they 
would  live  cmdflani  together ;  but  took  care  to  seize  upon  all  the  best  planting 
land  The  Indians  were  determined  not  to  be  the  first  to  commit  any  hostile  act, 
and  submitted  to  ^reat  insults;  some  of  their  women  being  sham^ully  beateo 
by  their  white  neighbors  for  the  most  trifling  offence,  to  which  their  new 
situation  had  unavoidably  aubjected  them,  ^and  one  young  man  was  actually 
beaten  to  death,  or  so  tliat  he  soon  after  died ;  nevertheless,  to  the  sljame  of 
those  whites  be  it  told,  there  is  no  account  which  has  ever  come  to  me  that 
the  Indians  attempted  to  retaliate. 

Other  evils  were  experienced  while  the  poor  Sacs  endeavored  to  tive  with 
the  whites  in  their  own  vilkige.  Ardent  spirits  were  brought  in,  and  used  to 
cheat  the  Indians  out  of  their  personal  property,  their  guns,  and  articles 
with  which  thev  hunted. 

In  the  ftU  of  1830,  the  Indians  had  been  told  that  they  must  not  come 
again  to  the  east  side  of  the  river.  Meantime  the  lands  of  the  Sac  village 
had  been  sold,  or  a  part  of  them,  and  all  the  Indians  were  ordered  to  leave 
them.  Bladt''hMpk  and  his  band,  however,  would  not  obey,  and  some  of 
them  remained  on  the  unsold  lands,  while  the  others  were  on  their  hunting 
expeditions.  And  eariy  in  the  spring  of  1831,  after  havins  used  every  means 
for  a  reconciliation,  without  giving  up  their  village,  the  Sacs  in  a  body  re- 
crossed  the  river  to  their  old  cornfields,  and  in  a  menacing  aianuer  took 
possession ;  but  if  we  can  believe  Black-kawkj  he  did  not  mean  to  b«  pro- 
voked into  a  war  by  any  thing  less  than  the  life-blood  of  some  of  his  people; 
which  he  said  the  whites  dare  not  take,  at  least  so  long  as  he  remained  on  the 
ipovemmeait's  land ;  for  by  an  article  of  the  treaty  which  had  caused  these 
troubles,  the  Indians  were  not  obUged  to  leave  the  lands  so  long  as  they  re- 
mained unsold.  But  the  settlers  cried  out  against  the  encroaekwunis  of  Iht 
Indiant  upon  them,  which  soon  became  so  loud  and  clamorous  that  Goyenior 
Ramotdt  forthwith  taking  the  rtnonsibility,  declared  the  state  of  Hlioois  in- 
itaaed  by  hostile  Indians,  although  it  does  not  appear  that  any  of  them  were 
upon  other  lands  than  those  owned  by  the  United  States. 

Accordingly,  on  the  28  May,  1831,  Governor  RtynMa  wrote  from  BelleviDe, 
the  capital  of  the  state  of  Illinois,  to  General  Cfoifiet,  the  military  commander 
of  the  western  department,  that  he  had  received  undoubted  inibrmatioti  tint 
the  section  of  the  state  near  Rock  Island  was  at  that  time  invaded  by  a  hos- 
tile band  of  the  Sac  Indians,  headed  by  Blaek-hmck ;  and  that  in  order  to  re- 
pel ^d  invasion,  and  to  ppotect  the  citizens  of  the  state,  he  had  called  on 
700  of  the  militia  of  the  said  state,  to  be  mounted  and  ready  for  that  service. 
He  therefore,  <*  as -executive  of  the  state  of  niinois,"  respectfully  dolicited  his 
cooperation.  General  Gauua  said  in  answer,  the  next  day,  that  he  had  ordered 
six  companies  of  regular  troops  to  proceed  from  Jefferson  Barracks  the 
day  following.  May  30,  for  the  Sac  vula^  and  if  necessary  he  would  add 
two  companies  more  fixMn  Prairie  du  Chien.  This  force  he  considered  suf- 
ficient to  put  down  the  ^  hostile  Sacs ; "  but,  he  said,  if  the  Indian  force  had 
been  augmented  by  other  Indians,  then  he  would  correspond  with  his  exod- 
lency  by  express,  and  avail  himself  of  his  offer  of  the  700  mounted  Tolunteeni 

Governor  Reynolds  had  just  before  (26  May)  written  to  General  Clark,  the 
superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  at  St.  Louis,  and  among  other  things  said,  he 
had  considered  it  necessary  to  order  out  troops  **  to  jm>ted  the  citizens  ^  of 
the  state  ^'near  Rock  Island .^tnii  fnoaeion  and  depredation;"  but  from  his 
letter  to  (toines,  dated  only  two  days  after,  the  state  was  actually  tnwKfedL 
Hence  it  appears,  that  in  something  less  than  two  days,  by  thinking  the  mat- 
ter over,  the  governor  had,  in  his  mind,  changed  the  /ear  of  invaskm 
into  actual  invasion.  In  the  same  letter  he  goes  on :  The  object  of  the 
government  of  the  state  is  to  protect  those  citizens  by  removing  said  Indians, 
•*  |)eaccably  if  they  can,  but  forcibly  if  they  must"  "I  consider  it  my  duty  to 
inform  you  of  the  above  call  on  the  militia,  and  that  in  or  about  15days,a8uf^ 
ficient  force  will  appear  before  these  Indians  to  remove  them,  dead  or  alitft, 
over  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi."    Whether  his  excellency  did  not 
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mean  to  stop  with  his  IndiaDS  short  of  the  Western  Ocean,  I  cannot  say,  but 
certainly  be  says  nothing  of  leaving  them  any  where  an  lands  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Mississippi ;  he,  iiowever,  humanely  adds,  **  But  to  save  all  this  disagree- 
able business,  perhaps  a  request  from  you  to  them,  for  tiiem  to  remove  to  the  / 
west  side  of  the  river,  would  effect  the  object  of  procuring  peace  to  the  citi- 
zens of  the  state.**  General  Clark  replied,  two  days  after,  that  every  eflort 
en  his  part  **  had  been  made  to  effect  the  removal  from  Illinois  of  otf  the  tribes 
who  had  ceded  their  lands." 

Hence  no  alternative  now  remained  but  to  proceed  on  with  ah  army  to 
drive  off  the  Indians.  Accordingly  General  Qmnea  proceeded  to  the  country 
in  dispute,  and  by  his  prudent  management  succeeded  in  settling  the  diffi- 
culty, which,  as  matters  immediately  afterwards  turned  out,  scems  to  have 
amounted  to  but  little ;  and  as  General  Gaina^a  account  of  hjs  expedition 
agrees  very  well  with  what  Blaek-hatdt  has  since  said  about  it,  we  lay  it  betbre 
the  reader.  It  is  contained  in  a  letter  dated  Rock  Island,  20  June,  1831. 
^  *^  I  have  visited  the  Rock  River  villa^s,  wfth  a  view  to  ascertain  the  locali- 
ties, and,  as  &r  as  possible,  the  disposition  of  the  Indians.  They  confirm  me 
in  the  opinion  I  had  previously  formed,  that,  whatever  may  be  their  feelings 
of  hostility,  they  are  resolved  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  their  tomahawks  and 
fire-arms  except  in  self-defence.  But  few  of  their  warriors  were  to  be  seen— 
their  women  and  children,  and  their  old  men  appeared  anxious,  and  at  first 
somewhat  confiised,  but  none  attempted  to  run  oS,  Having  previously  noti- 
fied their  chiefs  that  I  would  have  nothing  more  to  say  to  Siem,  unless  they 
should  desire  to  inform  me  of  their  intention  to  movejartkwUkf  as  I  had  di- 
rected them,  I  did  not  speak  to  them,  though  within  50  yards  of  many  of 
them.  I  had  with  me  on  board  the  steam-boat  some  artillery,  and  two  com- 
paues  of  infantiT.  Their  village  is  immediatelv  on  Rock  River,  and  so  situ- 
ated that  I  could  from  the  steam-boat  destroy  all  their  bark*  houses  (the  only 
kind  of  houses  they  have)  in  a  few  minutes,  with  the  force  now  with  me, 
probably  without  the  loss  of  a  man.  But  I  am  resolved  to  abstain  fix>m  firing 
a  shot  without  some  bloodshed,  or  some  manifest  attempt  to  shed  blood,  on 
the  part  of  the  Indians.  I  have  already  induced  nearly  one  third  of  them  to 
cross  the  Mississippi  to  their  own  land.  The  residue,  however,  say,  as  the 
fiiendly  chiefs  report,  that  they  never  wUl  mow ;  and  what  is  very  uncommon, 
their  women  urge  their  hostile  husbands  to  fight  rather  than  to  move  and  thus 
to  abandon  their  homes." 

Thus  stood  matters  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  Dlinois  militia;  neither 
party  wishing  to  do  any  thing  to  bring  on  hostilities.  On  the  7th  June, 
^ladirhawk  meX  General  Gaines  in  council,  and  plainljr  told  him  he  would 
not  remove,  and  to  let  him  know  he  was  not  afraid  of  his  forces,  went  to  the 
council-house  at  the  head  of  his  band,  armed  and  painted  as  though  they  ex- 
pected to  be  attacked ;  the  consequence  was,  nothing  was  efiected  thus  far. 
But  the  general  was  satisfied  that  the  reports  of  other  tribes  having  engaged 
to  assist  them  were  entided  to  little  credit  That  the  general  well  understood 
the  affairs  of  the  Sacs  at  this  time,  no  doubt  will  be  entertained,  on  compar- 
ing; his  account  with  the  statement  of  Black-hatok  in  his  life.  '^  Several  other 
tribes,''  observes  the  general,  <<BUch  as  the  Winnebagos,  Pottowattoniies,  and 
Kikapoos,  have  been  invited  by  these  Sacs  to  assist  them ;  hut  I  cannot  positively 
ascertain  that  more  than  200  have  actually  Joined,  and  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  these  will  remain  true  to  their  offending  allies." 

As  General  Chines  found  he  could  notefifect  a  compliance  with  his  demands, 
he  concluded  to  wait  for  the  militia,  who,  on  the  25  June,  promptly  arrived. 
These  the  Indians  thought  it  not  proper  to  oppose,  knowing  well  that  border 
militia  would  submit  to  no  restraint  from  their  officers ;  they  therefore  fled 
across  the  Mississippi  to  avoid  beinff  massacred ;  and  on  the  following  day, 
June  26,  the  army  took  possession  of  the  Sac  village,  without  the  firing  of  a 
gun  on  either  side.  On  the  27th,  Black-hatok  caused  a  white  flag  to  be  dis- 
played to  show  his  disposition  to  have  a  parley,  which  soon  afler  ensued,  and 
this  ended  in  a  treaty. 

In  his  despatch  to  the  secretary  of  war.  General  Gaines  said  he  was  of 
opinion  that  ^  these  Indians  were  as  completely  humbled,  as  if  they  had  been 
CDSBtised  in  battle,  and  less  disposed  to  disturb  the  frontier  inhabitants ;" 
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ttid  that  Gorernor  JReymoU»  wu  of  tlie  aune  opinkm.  But  in  thk  they  -warn 
both  miatakeiif  although  when  the  treaty  waa  made,  Blmekkauk  whhoiit 
doubt  ioteodod  atrictly  to  obaeiro  it;  yet  he  couM  not  fiiraaee  what  wouU 
happen.  He  had  been  promiaed  corn  to  supply  the  wants  of  hia  people,  in- 
atoad  of  that  which  Uier  had  been  obliged  to  abandon;  bm  what  they 
raeoived  waa  iar  from  aumcienty  and  they  bmn  to  feel  the  encroachment  of 
ftmine.  In  thia  atate  of  things,  a  party  of  ftca,  aa  the  old  chief  aaya,  went 
over  the  river  Co  gUal  eamfiom  tkar  monfiUdi!  and  thus  began  a  new  omea 
of  troublea  which  ended  m  Uoodehed. 

Btatkkawkt  with  hia  chief  men,  had  aigned  the  treaty,  and  it  waa  broken 
the  same  year  by  both  partiea.  It  waa  dated  on  the  90  June,  1831,  five  daya 
after  the  **  ilicht,^  and  amon^  the  aignen  we  ieoof;nize,  beeidea  Mucata-Mit- 
n-KATAK  (Saet-hmtk^  aa  hn  name  waa  then  written,  Pashspaho  (iSfaWiy 
Mef)t  Wkbshxat  (Sbummrhtad),  Kaukamah  (M^fiak),  and  aevend  othens. 
It  waa  in  the  oourae  otdie  aame  summer,  that  the  party  from  Btodk-Aowft't 
band  killed  the  98  Menomoniea,  bf  which  we  have  before  given  an  account, 
and  although  the  whitea  considered  it  their  conceni,  aeem  not  to  have  under- 
taken to  revenue  it  until  the  spring  of  1832;  and  the  probabili^  ia,  they 
.  would  hardly  then  have  undertaken  it,  had  not  some  of  the  Sacs  intruded 
themselves  again  into  their  old  village,  by  which  a  new  cry  was  raised 
a|(aio8t  them.  Be  this  as  it  may,  General  MMmn  set  out  for  the  Upper  Us* 
aisaippi,  about  the  first  of  Apru,  at  the  head  of  the  sixth  regiment  of  United 
States  infimtry,  at  whoae  approach  BlaA-kauik  and  his  party  abandoned  their 
camp  on  the  Miasissif^i,  where  Fort  Madison  had  becAi  built,  and  aacended 
Rock  River.  It  waa  in  this  direction  he  expected  to  be  reinforced  bv  the 
PottowattomicB,  Winnebagoa^  and  Kikapooa,  but  who  in  the  end  declined  the 
hasardous  and  unequal  conflict. 

As  Bkmk'hawk  moved  leiaurelj  up  Rock  River,  he  received  aeverri  ex- 
presses fiom  Generil  Mfin»on^  ordering  him  in  a  peremptory  manner  to  leave 
the  country ;  but  he  constantly  said  he  would  not,  and  aaid  he  was  going  to 
the  PropkdPM  village  to  make  com,  to  which  he  had  been  invited,  and  the 
whitea  might  attack  him  if  they  dared ;  that  they  might  come  on  if  they 
ehoee,  but  they  would  not  find  him  unprepared ;  yet  he  would  not  begin  vnth 
them. 

Meanwhile  General  i^ttuison,  not  judging  it  expedient  to  pursue  the  IndiaaB 
up  Rock-River,  made  a  stand  at  Dixon^  Ferry,  and  waited  for  a  *-^-^ 
foreemant. 
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Mmnk  of  Mijor  Stillman— JQOr  «Miie  o/  Black-hawk's  men— StillnMa's  defem-^ 
Talk  with  the  Wimubagof-^^momomiet  join  tk%  wktU^-Settlemtnt  on  huHm 
Creek  destrofed—CoptSky  of  two  young  women--MMr4er»-~PlMm  Hirer  ««<•• 
meni  broken  w — Congress  orders  ont  troops — Murders  near  Galena^-Indinns  mt 
€fku  General  Dodg^-Saider'i  defeat — Stevenaon's  defeat— Attack  on  tke  fort  mt 
Buffalo  Grove— On  thmi  at  Aople  Rher— Defeat  of  Major  I>emeDt— Jlficrd«r  sf 
Cinanaaoa  Mound — Ravam  of  tke  cholera  among  ike  regular  troops — Boide  tf 
tke  Ouiseonsht-^ction  wttktke  steam-boat  Wamor^Batde  of  tke  id  ^  ^^tfoti 
emd  end  of  tke  tear. 

Barons  tiie  arrival  of  General  Mdn3on  at  Ogee^  or  DixonVi  Ferry,  GenenI 
ffUlendeshad  proceeded  there  witii  a  considerable  foody  of  mounted  men, 
and  a  march  or  discovery  was  resolved  upoo.  Accordingly,  about  tho  13di 
of  May,  a  company  of  370  men  proceeded  on  towards  Sycamore  Creek,  under 
Major  StUiman,  0i«ack-hawk  being  apprized  of  the  march  of  tliis  detach- 
ment, sent  out  three  young  warriors  with  a  white  flag  to  meet  them,  and  in- 
vite them  to  his  camp ;  but  the  whites,  paying  no  regard  to  the  flag,  took  the 
bearers  of  it  prisoners.  Five  others  had  been  sent  idter  the  first,  to  see  what 
ensued,  and  to  report  what  might  take  pjace.  Thrse  five  were  discovered 
and  pursued  by  a  small  parQr  of  the  whites,  and,  l^ing  ovcrtafcen,  two  of 
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them  were  killed,  and  the  rest  escaped  It  was  now  near  night,  on  the  14th 
of  May.  The  puty  that  had  killed  the  two  Indians  returned  to  the  main 
hody,  which,  it  seems,  was  preparing  to  encamp  for  the  night  when  this  cir- 
cumstance took  place;  all  immediately  mounted  their  horses  and  rushed 
fi>rward  in  confusion.  It  does  not  appear  that  Black-hawk  had  any  thoughts 
that  the  whites  would  attack  him,  Ibr  he  had  not  but  about  40  of  his  men 
with  him  at  this  time,  the  others  being  out  upon  a  hunting  excursion ;  but 
when  his  spies  returned,  and  reported  that  two  of  their  number  had  been 
barbarously  murdered,  the  war-whoop  was  sounded,  and  the  best  prepara- 
tions were  made,  that  the  time  would  allow  to  meet  the  inyaders. 

When  they  approached  Sycamore  Creek,  the  whites  proceeded  to  cross  it 
in  the  same  disorderly  manner  they  came  to  it,  although  the  country  was  very 
&vorable  for  ambushes.  The  Indians  stood  firm,  and  were  doubtless  sure  of 
a  victory,  seeing  the  enemy  pass  the  creek  man  bv  man  as  they  arrived ; 
and  when  a  sumcient  number  had  crossed,  the  Indians  rushed  upon  them 
with  their  usual  fury  of  attack.  The  whites  say  the  Indians  ^  showed  them* 
selves  on  every  quarter,  mounted  and  armed.  They  commenced  the  attack 
with  guns,^  and  continued  it  with  knives  and  tomahawks.  Their  situation 
became  in  a  moment  desperate,  and  Major  SHUmmij  who  was  in  the  rear, 
learning  the  situation  of  the  advance  colunm,  immediately  ordered  a  retreat, 
but  none  was  effected — it  was  a  most  disorderly  and  wretched  flight !  scarce 
two  flyiog  together ;  and  it  was  owing  to  the  smallness  of  BUuMawf^a  force 
that  any  were  so  fortunate  as  to  escape. 

Thus  Bladtrhawk  with  about  40  men  had  put  370  to  flight,  and  dispersed 
them  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  was  reportea  at  first  by  themselves,  tnat  60 
or  70  had  been  killed ;  but,  as  it  proved  afterwards,  it  was  tbeir  great  fear  of 
the  Indians,  that  had  driven  them  so  far  from  their  companions,  that  thev 
did  not  all  arrive  at  Dixon's  Ferrv  for  several  days  after  Uie  fight,  although 
the  battle-ground  was  onlv  30  miles  from  that  place.  Thev  generally  came 
in,  one  at  a  time,  as  they  had  crossed  Sycamore  Creek  on  the  evening  of  the 
14th ;  and  in  the  end,  aJl  but  13  were'  accounted  for,  and  11  of  these  were 
found  afterwards  on  the  battle-ground  and  interred.  A  letter  from  that 
country  says,  ^  The  dead  that  were  found  were  cut  and  mangled  in  a  most 
shocking  and  indecent  manner ;  their  hearts  cut  out,  heads  off,  and  eveiy 
species  of  indignity  practised  upon  their  persons.  One  alone  escaped  thm 
treatment :  he  was  found  dead,  with  his  head  nearly  cut  ofl^  embraced  by 
the  arms  of  an  Indian  who  had  been  shot  through  the  body,  but  yet  had 
strength  enough  remaining  to  tomahawk  the  man  who  had  shot  him,  and 
partly  to  cut  off  his  head,  dying  in  the  very  act — ^his  last  convulsive  struggle 
being  an  embrace  of  his  enemy  even  in  death."  From  Bkuk-hawk^a  own 
account,  it  appears  he  lost  but  three  men  in  the  whole  transaction,  and  that 
these  were  killed  who  were  sent  out  to  meet  the  whites  in  tbeir  approach  to 
Sycamore  Creek. 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  whites  were  guilty  of  the  first  blood  shed  in  this  war. 

The  afiSiir  of  Sycamore  Creek  caused  a  dire  alarm  to  be  sounded  through- 
out the  western  region.  Black-hawl^a  40  warriors  were  maffnified  into  1^)0, 
and  only  the  next  &y  after  SHUnuxtCa  defeat,  Governor  ReynwU  issued  a  proc- 
lamation calling  on  the  militia  to  assemble  at  Hennepin,  on  Illinois  River,  by 
the  10  of  June,  to  the  number  of  2000  men ;  which  number,  he  said,  he  '^  con- 
sidered necessary  to  subdue  those  Indians,  and  drive  them  out  of  the  state." 

Although  the  news  of  Major  £ti^irmn'«  disaster  flew  over  the  country 
among  the  whites  with  great  rapidity,  yet  it  is  mentioned  as  a  circumstance 
well  worthy  of  remark,  that  messengera  from  the  hostile  Sacs,  bearing  to  the 
Missouri  Indians  the  news  of  their  victory,  arrived  at  the  Des  Moines  Rapids 
24  hours  before  the  express  sent  by  Governor  RtmoMs  at  the  same  place. 

About  the  time  the  proclamation  of  the  15th  of  May  was  issued,  calling  for 
2000  militia,  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  whites  to  secure  or  draw  on  the 
Winnpba^os,  and  prevent  their  joining  the  war  party.  On  the  26  May, 
Mr.  Graioit,  a  sub-Indian  agent,  held  a  council  at  the  head  of  the  Four  Lakes 
with  a  number  of  the  Winnebtigo  chiefs,  and  they  all  signified  their  desire 
of  remainin(j  at  peace  with  the  white  people.  At  this  council,  the  chie^ 
called  the  LtttU-hlick,  made  a  sjieech,  and  among  other  things  said, 
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*  Fatlwr,  what  joa  have  heanl  of  us  is  irom  forked  tanguea,  and  what  too 
have  heard  of  .Mon^^sfer  Is  ftlse.  Man^-taUr  is  sick ;  but  he  has  sent  bis  suler 
and  daufbter  h^n  to  speak  lor  him.  Father,  since  I  knew  you,  I  have  al- 
iKsys  h€«rd  your  counsel,  and  did  what  you  told  me.  My  &ther,  the  Great 
Spirit,  has  i«nt  you  both  here.  You  have  taken  me  by  the  iiand,  and  )t)o 
have  held  it  last  in  yours.  We  hope,  in  the  name  of  ^e  Great  Spirit,  and 
all  our  women  and  children,  that  you  will  hold  it  fast,  and  we  will  hold  on  to 
you  so  hard  that  you  cannot  shake  us  o£  My  fiither,  I  ask  nothing  bina 
clear  sky  over  our  heads,  which  have  been  hanging  down  lately,  and  the  skj 
has  been  daik,  and  the  wind  has  been  blowing  contmually,  and  trying  to  blow 
lies  in  our  ears,  but  we  turn  our  ears  fifom  it ;  but  when  we  look  tovwds  yn^ 
the  weather  is  clear,  and  the  wind  does  not  blow.  My  father,  our  younr 
men  do  not  travel  much,  for  they  are  afraid  of  the  Sacs,  and  afraid  tbey  will 
be  taken  for  Sacs  by  the  troops.  My  lather,  we  wish  you  to  give  us  a'paper 
like  the  one  General  Mdnmrn  gave  us,  that  we  may  show  it  to  the  wLites 
whom  we  meet,  that  thev  may  know  we  are  fiiends  and  for  peace.** 

As  soon  as  the  troubles  becan,  there  were  many  of  the  Menomonies  and 
Biouz,  who,  thirstinff  for  the  bfood  of  the  Sacs,  came  and  offered  themaelTes 
to  the  whites,  to  light  for  them,  but  their  services  were  refused ;  now  tbrj 
had  had  a  light,  and  being  beaten,  they  were  glad  to  call  upon  the  lodiaoi 
for  assistance,  and  it  was  granted.  Yet  it  shoidd  not  be  supposed  that  it  via 
from  any  love  they  bore  towards  the  whites  that  they  were  glad  to  fight  lor 
them,  but  from  their  natural  inclination  to  war,  and  to  seek  reveoge  for  iit- 
juries  they  had  received  lh>m  the  Sacs  diuing  their  former  troubles.  Con- 
sequently several  hundreds  of  them  were  soon  upon  the  inarch  in  varioQi 
directions  to  surprise  those  belonging  to  the  war  party,  and  others  attached 
themselves  to  the  army. 

Blood  had  now  been  shed,  and  no  one  had  sny  right  to  expect  but  tbai  the 
Indians  would  retaliate  upon  any  whites,  according  to  their  manner,  wlietber 
m  am»  or  the  cradle.  There  was  a  small  settlement  upon  Indiao  Creek, 
near  its  confluence  with  Fox  River,  about  25  miles  from  the  town  of  UeoiiepiB. 
the  rendezvous  of  the  arm  v.  On  the  20th  *  of  May,  this  setderoeot  wbs 
fidlen  upon  by  a  small  band  of  warrioTB,  led  by  a  Pottovirattomie,  who,  after 
killing  15  persons,  took  considerable  plimder,  and  proceeded  to  Bladt-itd'f 
camp. 

The  Indians  gave  as  a  reason  for  their  attack  upon  this  place,  that  not  lonf 
before,  a  man  who  lived  there  liy  the  name  of  Au,  had  severely  beaten  the 
Pottowattomie  who  led  the  party  that  committed  the  murder.  Yet  the  ftmiiT 
of  this  man,  if  not  the  man  himself,  had  been  told  by  a  IHendly  Indian  thtt 
a  party  would  come  and  murder  them,  and  advised  them  to  fly  for  tbeir  iiva 
They  immediately  did  so,  but  as  vengeance  had  decreed,  they  appear  to  bate 
returned  again  very  soon,  as  thev  were  there  found  and  murdered,  as  befons 
statpd.  T^'o  daughters  of  Mr.  tiaU  were  led  away  captive,  one  about  16,  and 
the  other  about  18  yetirs  of  age ;  two  brothere  of  these  voung  women,  ^ 
were  at  work  in  the  field  wlwn  the  massacre  becan,  made  tbeir  escape  and 
arrived  siifo  at  Dixon's  Ferry.  Bladt-hmok  said  the  young  women  wookl 
have  been  killed  by  the  Potto wattomies  when  they  were  taken,  but  v^ 
spared  at  the  intercession  of  two  of  his  men,  who  were  with  tbem.  Tbe 
following  ac^rount  was  written  inmiediately  after  they  were  delifeied  fiw» 
captivity,  by  a  person  at  Dixon's  Ferry,  where  they  were  delivered,  and  n 
probably  correct. 

<«  Of  the  Misses  HaUs,  whose  case  seems  to  interest  every  body,  (and  v^ 
are  now  at  Galena,)  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  hear  the  following,  w  the 
best  information  that  coufd  be  collected  from  Oie  Indians  wbo  succeeded  m 
procuring  tbeir  liberation.  After  the  bloody  scene  of  despatching  such  oftM 
lainily  as  were  about  the  house,  (to  which  they  could  not  avoid  being  ^1^7^^ 
nesses,)  those  young  women  were  each  placed  on  a  horse,  which  was  led  ^ 
a  man — other  men  walked  alongside,  to  guard  and  keep  them  fiom  faflio;  on 

*  The  editor  of  the  American  Anmial  Register  n  under  a  great  misuke  in  pla^o^  ^ 
aflair  a  mn.th  earlier.  It  changes  tbe  wbole  aspect  oC  aflaira  -,  oiakiiig  tbe  ladiatf  w  U" 
murderers,  which  ia  not  ikct. 
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in  difficult  passes. — ^At  night  a  lodge  was  set  apart,  and  blankets  spread  fot 
them,  and  elderly  squaws  made  to  sleep  on  each  side,  by  whom  they  were 
taken  care  of.  Such  food  as  the  Indians  had,  was  offered  to  them ;  but  thev 
cried  and  wept,  and  were  too  unwell  to  eat  or  be  comforted.  All  of  which 
the  young  women  say  is  true,  and  that  the  Indian  men  ofiered  no  insult  to 
them.  They  also  confirm  what  is  stated  of  Black-hmok^s  camp,  as  seen  in 
going  through  a  narrow  passage,  where  their  horses  mired  in  the  mud: — 
more  of  the  camp,  it  is  supposed,  they  were  not  allowed  to  see.  It  seems 
there  was  more  difficulty  in  procuring  the  liberty  of  one  than  the  other :  a 
young  warrior  claimed  her  as  his  prize,  and  was  very  unwilling  to  give  her 
up ;  but  after  using  all  the  arguments  they  were  capable  of,  ^e  Winuebagos 
say  they  had  to  use  threats,  which,  together  with  an  addition  of  ten  horses  to 
the  offer,  obtained  his  consent  The  young  warrior  cut  from  Miss  HalPa  head 
a  lock  of  her  hair;  which,  by  the  by,  has  no  affinity  to  a  similar  act  amoug 
whites,  but  is  to  be  kept  as  a  trophy  of  his  warlike  exploits.  The  price  paid 
bv  the  Winnebagos  is  stated  to  be  forty  horses,  wampum  and  trinkets, — in 
all  to  the  amount  of  2000  dollars.'' 

Black'hauk  was  now  in  the  neighborhood  of  Four  Lakes,  at  the  head 
sources  of  Rock  River,  about  60  miles  from  Fort  Winnebago,  and  General 
Jttkmsfm  was  in  pursuit  of  him ;  but  before  he  reached  his  place  of  retreat,  he 
had  retraced  his  steps,  and  was  next  discovered  on  the  Oiiisconsin. 

About  this  time,  a  travelling  preacher  of  the  denomination  called  Dunkards 
was  killed  on  the  road  to  Chicago.  His  head  was  severed  from  his  body,  and 
carried  off  as  a  trophy.  He  wns  noted  for  his  odd  appearance ;  his  beard 
being  represented  as  near  a  yard  in  length.  He  had  been  informed  that  sus- 
picious Indians  were  in  the  neighborhood,  and  a  family,  at  whose  house  he 
stopped,  retreated  towards  the  settlements  on  receiving  the  information ;  but 
the  Dunkard  preacher  thought  proper  to  abide  in  the  deserted  house  over 
night,  and  was  killed. 

On  the  22  May,  a  partv  of  spies  having  been  sent  out  by  General  •^tXm- 
5071,  with  despatches  for  l^ort  Armstrong,  were  attacked  by  the  Indians,  and 
four  of  them  were  killed.  St,  Kratn,  an  Indian  agent,  was  amon^  the  num- 
ber. They  were  all  scalped,  and  their  scalps  were  carried  to  SUuk-hmolCB 
camp.  St.  Vrain  had  been  odious  to  the  Sacs  from  the  part  he  took  concern- 
ing their  removal 

About  this  time,  a  man  by  the  name  of  Smith  was  murdered  near  the  Blue 
Mounds  on  the  Grfdena  frontier,  and  Mr.  Winttrsy  a  mail  contractor  at  Galena, 
was  killed  near  Dixon's  Ferry.  The  body  of  another  man  was  found  near  the 
same  place,  but  it  was  so  disfigured  that  it  was  not  known. 

On  the  6th  June,  a  small  settlement  at  the  mouth  of  Plum  River,  30  miles 
from  Galena,  was  attacked,  and  the  people  retreated  to  a  block-house,  wliich 
they  had  wisely  taken  the  precaution  to  erect  This  the  Indians  tried  to  take 
for  about  an  hour,  but  could  not  effect  their  object,  and  drew  off  The  inhab- 
itants then  went  down  the  river  m  a  boat  to  Galena.  Whether  any  persons 
were  killed,  I  do  not  find. 

By  the  beginning  of  June,  there  were  so  many  troops  spread  over  the  Indian 
country,  that  Blade-hawk^ a  party  found  but  few  opportunities  to  murder  the 
frontier  inhabitants.    And  although  there  were  about  3000  men  in  arms  to 
combat  500  Indians,  yet  congress  ordered  600  mounted  rangers  to  be  rafsed  , 
"for  the  defence  of  the  frontiers." 

On  the  14th  of  June,  ^ye  persons  were  killed  not  far  below  Hamilton's  Fort, 
near  Galena,  and  on  the  16th  one  man  was  killed  within  a  mile  of  the  same 
place.  General  Dodfe  being  in  the  neighborhood,  marched  with  30  of  his 
mounted  men  immediatelv  in  pursuit  When  about  three  miles  on  his  way,  he 
discovered  12  Indians,  whom  he  took  to  be  the  party  who  bad  committed  the 
murders,  and  he  pursued  them  vnth  great  spirit  Immediately  afler  crossing 
East  Pichetoneka  Creek,  the  Indians  buried  themselves  in  a  tliick  swamp. 
The  whites  dismounted,  and  after  securing  theur  horses,  and  placing  a  stnoU 
guard  to  watch  for  any  that  might  attempt  to  escape,  rushed  in  aflcr  the 
retreating  Indians.  They  presenUy  came  up  with  them,  and  began  an  indis- 
criminate shiughter.    No  resistance  was  made,  and  eveiy  Indian  was  killed 
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or  murdered  in  a  few  mioutes.    Not  satisfied  with  this,  they  tore  off  the 
acal()8  of  every  one,  and  bore  rbem  off  in  triumph. 

On  the  same  day,  Captain  Snyder  met  with  and  defeated  a  small  Indiaii 
fcrce  near  Kellog's  Grove.  Four  of  the  Indians  were  said  to  have  been  killed, 
and  one  of  the  whites  was  mortally  wounded.  In  their  return  march,  they 
were  attacked  by  an  ambush  and  defeated,  having  three  of  their  men  Idlied 
and  monaliy  wounded.    The  whites  now  e8ca[>ed  by  flight 

On  the  18th  of  June,  as  Captain  SUvmsfm  with  a  small  force  was  scouting 
near  where  General  Dodge  cut  off  the  12  Indians,  be  was  met  by  a  force  under 
Bladt-hoick,  and  a  fierce  contest  ensued.  The  whites  fought  well,  but  they 
were  defeated.  At  one  time,  Captain  SUventon  was  left  aknost  alone  by  hk 
part}',  and  was  severely  wounded;  but  they  rallied  aeain,  and  effected  a 
retreat,  with  the  loss  of  three  only  of  their  number.  The  fight  wna  close 
and  di'sperate  for  a  short  time,  in  which  bayonets,  knives  and  tomahawks 
were  chiefly  used. 

An  attempt  was  made  on  the  34  of  June,  bv  a  considerable  body  of  war- 
riors, to  surprise  the  fort  at  Buffiilo  Grove,  on  Kock  River,  only  about  12  miles 
to  the  northward  of  Dixon's  Ferry.  It  was  guarded  by  150  militia,  who  were 
prepared  to  meet  them,  and  a  considerably  sharp  contest  ensued.  Sixteen 
of  the  Indians  were  killed  before  they  retreated.  But  few  of  the  whites 
were  woundeiL'  The  garrison  was  in  great  fear  of  being  cut  ofif,  having  ex- 
pended all  their  ammunition  before  a  reinforcement  arrived,  which  had  been 
sent  for  while  the  attack  was  going  on. 

About  this  time,  as  Black-hawk  was  approaching  a  small  fort  on  Apple 
River,  about  12  miles  Grom  Galena,  he  fell  in  with  four  men  who  had  been 
sent  express  to  this  place.  They  did  not  discover  the  Indians  until  fired 
upon,  when  they  fled  for  the  fort,  and  the  Indiaus  pursued  them ;  one  of  the 
men,  a  Mr.  ffeUi^  was  wounded  before  reaching  the  fort,  aod  another  man 
was  killed  in  the  fort,  who  had  raised  his  head  above  the  pickets  to  make 
discovery.  The  Indians  contented  themselves  by  taking  away  a  considerable 
quantity  of  flour,  and  a  number  of  cattle  and  horse&  They  would  doubtless 
have  burnt  the  fort  and  buildings,  and  killed  all  the  people,  but  from  fear 
that  the  light  of  them  would  be  seen  by  some  large  body  of  white  soldiery 
who  might  pursue  and  overtake  them. 

On  the  25th  of  June,  a  pretty  severe  fight  took  place  between  a  company  d 

Siies  under  Major  Dement  and  a  band  of  Indians,  not  far  from  Kellog's 
rove.  He  had  arrived  there  only  the  evening  before,  and  being  informed 
that  an  Indian  trail  was  discovered  in  the  neighborhood,  set  off  immediately 
with  30  mounted  men  to  attack  them.  He  had  not  proceeded  fiir  before  the 
Indians  appeared,  and  confidently  attacked  him.  Tne  Indian  yell  so  fright- 
ened the  horses  that  they  were  thrown  ioto  confusion,  and  soon  begau  a 
retreat  The  Indians  pursued  them  a  considerable  distance,  and  lost  niue  of 
their  number,  two  of  whom  were  chiefs.  Five  of  the  whites  were  killed, 
and  they  lost  about  30  of  their  horse& 

On  the  29th  of  June,  three  men  were  attacked  in  a  field  at  the  Cincinaway 
Mound,  about  10  miles  from  Galena,  and  two  of  them  were  killed.  Major 
Stevenson  marched  immediately  iu  pursuit  of  the  murderers.  On  arriving  at 
the  Mound  he  found  the  bodies  of  the  two  men,  John  Thompson  and  James 
Boxley,  both  shockingly  mutilated.  The  heart  of  the  former  was  taken  out, 
and  both  were  scalped.  Having  lefl  a  few  men  to  bury  the  doad.  Major 
Stevenson  followed  the  trail  of  the  party  to  the  Mississippi,  where  he  found 
they  had  stolen  a  canoe  and  effected  theu*  escape  across  the  river. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  prompt  action  of  congress  for  the  relief  of 
the  frontiers.  <<  General  Scott  was  ordered  from  the  sea-board  with  nine  com- 
panies of  artillery,  and  their  cannou  were  to  be  drawn  from  the  coast :  nine  com- 
panies of  infantry  were  ordered  from  the  lakes,  and  two  companies  from 
baton  Rouge,  to  put  an  end  to  the  war.  Such  was  the  promptnt^ss  with 
wliich  these  onlers  were  executed,  that  five  out  of  the  six  comfmnies  of 
artillery  ordered  from  Fort  Monroe,  in  the  Chesapeake  arrived  in  18  days  al 
Chicago,  1800  miles  distant  in  the  interior  of  the  country.  Unfortunately 
this  detachment  was  attacked  by  the  cholera  on  the  route,  and  the  whole 
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were  rendered  unfit  to  take  the  field  before  they  arrived  at  the  scene  of  action." 
Accordingly  General  SeoU  informed  General  Mdiuon  that  he   could  not  j 

cooperate  with  him  without  endangering  the  troops  already  in  the  field,  and 
therefore  directed  him  to  act  without  reference  to  his  forees. 

The  scenes  of  horror  occasioned  by  this  most  singular  disease  will  doubt- 
less be  told  of  in  aiter-times  with  an  effect  which  has  not  been  surpassed  in 
that  of  the  histories  of  the  plagues  in  ancient  days.    Several  of  the  com-  I 

panies  before  mentioned  were  eutirely  broken  up.    Of  a  corps  of  208  men  j 

under  Colonel  Thcif(g$j  but  nine  were  left  alive.  Mr.  John  JVorrM,  at  Detroit, 
wrote  on  the  12th  July,  to  the  editor  of  the  Pennsylvania  Enquirer,  concern-  I 

ing  its  ravages  in  that  region,  as  follows : —  I 

*^  I  regret  to  add,  that  tne  intelligence  from  the  regular  trooi)s  is  disastrous.  j 

Of  the  three  companies  of  artillery  under  Colonel  TwiggSy  and  two  or  three  ! 

more  com^tanies  of  infantry  with  them,  few  remain.  These  troops,  you  will 
recollect,  landed  from  the  steam-lioat  Henry  Clay  below  Fort  Gratiot.    A  great  | 

number  of  them  have  been  swept  off  by  the  disease.  Nearly  all  the  others 
have  deserted.  Of  the  deserters,  scattered  all  over  the  country,  some  have 
died  in  the  woods,  and  their  bodies  been  devoured  by  the  wolves.  I  use  the 
language  of  a  gallant  young  officer.  Othera  have  taken  their  flight  to  the 
world  of  spirits,  without  a  companion  to  close  their  eyes,  or  console  the  last 
moments  of  their  existence.  Their  straffgling  survivora  are  occasionally  seen 
marching,  some  of  them  know  not  whiSier,  with  their  knapsacks  on  their 
backs,  shunned  by  the  terrified  inhabitants  as  the  source  of  a  mortal  pesti- 
lence. Colonel  Tunggs  himself,  and  Surgeon  Everettf  are  very  low.  They 
were  still  living  at  the  latest  accounts  from  Fort  Gratiot,  and  sanguine  hopes 
were  entertained  of  their  recovery.  No  other  officers  have  yet  been  assailed, 
except  Lieutenant  Clay. 

''You  will  remember  that  the  troops  under  Colonel  CummingSf  several  of 
whom  died  here,  embarked  on  board  the  steam-boat  William  Penn,  on  Sunday 
last,  for  Chicago.  The  sickness  among  them  increased  as  they  proceeded  to 
Fort  Gratiot,  and  became  so  great  by  the  time  they  arrived  there,  that  they 
were  disembarked,  and  have  returned  to  the  vicinity  of  this  city,  and  en- 
camped at  Springwells,  about  three  miles  below  town.  Seventeen  or  eight- 
een of  them  have  died,  and  some  still  remain  sick,  probably  never  to  recover. 
One  half  of  the  command  of  Greueral  Scott,  ordered  to  Chicago  by  the  lakes, 
will  never  reach  him ;  a  large  portion  of  them  dying ;  a  still  lar^r  number 
deserting  from  an  overwhelming  dread  of  the  disease,  and  the  residue  obliged 
to  maren  back  again." 

In  pursuing  the  thread  of  events  in  our  narrative,  we  left  General  ^^tkUuon 
in  pursuit  of  Blach-hmokj  whose  camp  was  said  to  be  at  the  Four  Lakes. 
General  Atkinson  had  got  this  information  from  a  Pottowatiomi.3  Indian,  named 
Wapanseth,  whom,  with  several  others,  he  had  employed  for  the  purpose. 
He  said  the  old  chief's  camp  was  **  inaccessible  on  all  sides,  except  through  a 
narrow  pass,  which  was  muddy,  being  otherwise  surrounded  by  water  or 
swamps.  It  was  a  little  above  the  junction  of  a  small  creek,  called  Wlute- 
water,  with  the  principal  stream  of  Rock  River,  and  between  the  twa" 
But,  as  we  have  already  noted,  when  the  army  arrived  at  the  Four  Lakes, 
BUik-hawk  had  gone ;  and  so  well  did  he  manage  his  retreat  that  the  whites 
were  deceived  as  to  the  direction  he  had  taken. 

''Gen.  Atkinson,  expecting,  when  he  marched,  to  meet  the  enemy  in  a 
short  time,  had  taken  with  him  but  a  small  quantity  of  provisions,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  he  was  obliged  to  bah  and  divide  nis  forovS  at  Lake  Cosh- 
ko-nong  (one  of  the  four)  above  named.  He  himself  with  the  regulars,  some 
650  strong,  remained  at  the  lake ;  the  militia,  consisting  of  three  brigades, 
under  Generals  Posey,  Dodge  and  Henry,  about  2000  men,  were  ordered  to 
mareh  to  Fort  Winnebago,  on  the  Ouiscousin,  where  stores  were  liourly  ex- 
pected. It  was  the  intention  of  the  commander-in-chief  to  consolidate  his 
forces,  and  ren  'W  the  pureuit  as  soon  as  he  had  obtained  sufficient  stores.** 

Insteail  of  crossing  the  country  to  escape*  b  ^yond  the  Mississippi,  as  was 
expected,  Black'kawk  descended  the  Ouisconsin  to  escape  in  that  direction ; 
by  which  means  Gen-^ral  Dodge  came  upon  his  trail  and  commenced  a  vigor- 
ous pureuit.    The  old  chief  Imd  received  encouragement  that  in  the  country 
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to  which  be  had  retreated,  be  should  not  only  receive  additional  forces  bj 
which  he  could  withstand  all  the  Americans  could  bring  against  him,  bt£t 
also  provisions  in  abundance.  He  found  too  late  that  he  had  been  deceived 
in  both  particulars ;  he  was  obliged  to  fly  from  Manson^s  army,  without  pro- 
▼isions,  nor  had  he  tiuM  to  procure  any  upon  the  way«  Dodgt  was  imme- 
dittel^  upon  his  trail,  but  did  not  overtake  him  until  near  a  hundred  miiee^ 
pursuit 

On  the  21  of  July,  General  Dodge^  with  about  900  men  besides  Indians 
came  up  with  Bladc-hatvk  on  the  Ouisconsin,  40  miles  from  Fort  WlnnebagOi 
over  against  the  old  Sac  villaffe,  and  it  was  only  by  the  superior  managenEieDt 
of  the  old  warrior  chief,  that  himself  or  any  of  his  people  escaped  capture.  A 
great  number  of  Indians  belonged  to  Dodgers  army,  who  coutribuied  much 
to  the  successful  result  of  the  afiair.  The  whites  came  upon  the  Indiana  as 
they  were  about  to  cross  the  river,  and  the  time  being  evening,  may  account 
for  theif  not  being  all  cut  off;  for  immediately  after  the  attack  be^n,  it  was 
80  dark  that  the  whites  could  not  continue  it  without  disadvantage  to  them- 
selves. A  letter  dated  at  Fort  Howard,  25  July,  gives  the  foUowing  acoount 
of  the  affiiir : — 

^  Last  evening  we  received  the  intelligence  of  a  batde  having  been  foogfat  be- 
tween Gen.  Dod^  and  bis  division,  and  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  in  which  the  tbrmer 
were  victorious.  The  particulars,  as  stated  in  Capt  P(iinpfon'«  letter  to  Capt 
CZorl,  are  these :  ParmuUy  with  a  few  Wiraiebagos,  left  the  Portage  a  few 
days  since,  to  proceea  to  Gen.  Dodgt^s  army,  and  guide  them  to  the  Sac 
camp.  On  Saturday  mominff  last,  2l8t  insL,  Gen.  Uodgt  sent  his  adjutant 
to  report  to  Gen.  AUanton  of  bis  movements.  He  had  not  proceeded  far 
before  he  came  upon  the  Sacs'  and  Foxes'  trail,  directing  their  course  to  the 
Ouisconsin  river.  He  immediately  returned  and  reported  the  circumataooe 
to  Gen.  Dodge,  who  pUfsued  and  overtook  them  about  sundown  of  the  same 
day,  (Saturday)  on  th9  left  bank  of  the  Ouisconsin,  and  about  40  miles  from 
Fort  Winnebago,  whin  the  fight  ensued ;  the  Indians  at  the  same  time  re- 
treating. The  nigM  being  veiy  dark,  they  found  it  impossiUe  to  pursue 
them.  They  had  fclind,  when  PearqueU  left  them,  which  was  early  the  next 
morning,  16  ludtaoslkUled,  and  but  one  white  man  killed,  and  four  wounded 
Parmutt  thinks  not  nss  than  40  Indians  fell  in  the  engagement" 

We  have  the  offiduil  account  of  the  battle  by  General  Dodge ;  but  as  it 
contains  no  additional\&cts,  and  is  less  minute  than  this,  it  was  not  thought 
worth  while  to  insert  iV 

The  truly  deplorable  ^dition  of  the  Indians  at  this  time  cannot  well  be 
conceived  o£  In  their  pinuit  of  them  before  the  battle,  the  whites  found 
numbers  dead  in  the  way— eh|)w;iated,  and  starved  to  death !  When  overtaken 
by  Gen.  Dodge^  they  were  not  estimated  to  be  but  about  900  men,  besides 
women  and  children,  and  although  the  affiiir  of  the  21st  is  called  a  battle,  it 
does  not  seem  that  it  can  scarcrav  deserve  that  name,  for  if  there  had  been 
any  thing  more  than  a  show  or  ra^jstance,  more  of  the  whites  would  have 
been  killed.  ^^ 

The  Indians  report  that  they  were  otacked  about  a  mile  from  the  river: 
the  approach  of  tne  army  was  discovered,  and  Blaek-hawky  with  only  50  or 
60  men,  met  them,  to  give  the  remainder  time  to  cross  to  an  island.  Aeoptjpei 
who  had  been  ordered  to  march  in  the  rear  with  about  20  warriors,  to  give 
notice  when  the  whites  were  discovered,  had  been  passed  by  them  by  an  un- 
expected route,  and  BUuk-haiuk  heard  no  more  from  him  until  after  the  war. 
He  found  there  was  no  chance  of  success  by  continuing  it,  deserted  hii 
braves,  went  to  the  Winnebago  village,  and  soon  after  became  a  prisoner  to 
the  whites.  Meanwhile  General  Mdnaon  had  marched  from  Ciwhconon^ 
and  following  in  the  trail  of  Dodge,  had  arrived  within  two  daytf  march  of 
the  place  where  the  fiffht  had  been  with  the  Indians,  and  was  immedtatd^ 
ready  to  cooperate  with  nim.  After  receiving  the  news  of  the  battle,  he  marched 
to  the  Blue  Mounds  on  the  Ouisconsin,  opposite  to  where  the  firht  had  been. 

The  Indians  were  surprised  that  they  were  not  pursued ;  but  for  want  of 
boats  or  canoes,  or  the  means  of  constructing  rafts,  they  could  not  even  cross 
to  the  island  to  which  the  Indians  had  escaped  for  two  days  after,  and  in  the 
mean  time  they  escaped.    That  they  were  not  pressed  harder  on  the  night  of 
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the  battle,  General  Dodge  urged  in  excuse,  that  his  men  were  worn  down  with 
fiitigue,  having  marched  40  miles  that  day. 

Among  the  prisoners  taken  by  General  Dodgers  party,  was  the  wife  of  the 
warrior  called  the  Bio-lake.  She  was  a  sister  oLKeokuk^  and  her  husband 
had  been  killed  in  the  fight.  Although  the  whit^were  satisfied  before,  thev 
were  now  informed  by  this  squaw  of  Black-hauk^s  final  resolution ;  which 
was,  for  such  of  his  men  as  had  good  horses  to  proceed  with  him  and  strike 
the  Mississippi  above  Prairie  du  Chien,  while  the  remainder  should  proceed 
by  the  Ouisconsin  ;  and  a  place  of  rendezvous  was  appointed  for  all  to  meet 
on  the  west  side  of  the  great  river.  This  squaw  also  stated  that  before  the 
battle  on  the  Ouisconsin,  in  which  she  was  taken,  200  of  Bladc-hawk^a  men 
bad  been  killed. 

General  Dodge  having  recommended  a  cannon  to  be  placed  on  the  bank 
of  the  river,  at  a  suitable  place  below  the  battle-grountl,  to  cut  off  such  as 
should  attempt  an  escape  in  that  direction,  marched  with  his  army  on  the 
23d,  and  johied  General  Atkinson  at  the  Blue  Mounds,  and  every  tning  was 
immediately  put  in  readiness  to  pursue  the  main  body  of  the  Indians  under 
Blad[.haak. 

As  was  intended,  many  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  whites  as  they  descended 
the  Ouisconsin.  Some  of  the  boats  conveying  these  poor  wretches  were 
overset,  and  many  of  those  in  them  were  drowned;  the  greater  number,  how- 
ever, fell  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies  in  their  passage.  Many  of  the 
children  were  found  to  be  in  such  a  famished  state  tnat  they  could  not  be 
revived. 

Several  untoward  circumstances  now  transpired  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
the  main  body  under  Btaek-hawk.  The  first  was  his  falling  in  with  a  steam- 
boat on  the  1st  of  August,  just  as  they  were  preparing  to  cross  the  Mississippi,  by 
which  means  that  day  was  lost.  Aiid  upon  the  next  day,  the  whole  army  of 
whites  under  General  Alkinwn  came  upon  them,  which  completed  their 
destruction.  As  in  the  af&ir  of  the  21  of  July  on  the  Ouisconsin,  Blackrhctuik 
did  not  wish  to  fight,  but  lo  escape ;  and  when  the  steam-boat  fell  in  with 
him  he  used  eveiy  means  to  give  the  captain  of  her  to  understand  that  he 
desired  to  surrender.  He  displayed  two  white  flags,  and  about  150  of  bis 
men  approached  the  river  without  arms,  and  made  signs  of  submission ;  but 
whether,  as  was  said  by  the  whites,  the  interpreter  on  ooard  was  so  frightened 
that  he  could  not  convey  the  meaning  of  those  on  shore  to  the  captain  of  the 
boat,  or  whether,  as  it  would  seem,  the  whites  were  determined  to  kill  Indians, 
we  will  not  take  upon  us  to  decide,  but  lay  before  the  reader  the  account  of 
the  aflair  by  Captain  /.  Throcmorion,  of  the  boat,  which  is  as  follows : — 

**  Prairie  du  Chien,  3  Aug.  1832.  I  arrived  at  this  place  on  Monday  last^ 
[30  July,]  and  was  despatched,  with  the  Warrior  alone,  to  Wapashaw's  villafe^ 
120  miles  above,  to  inform  them  of  the  approach  of  the  Sacs,  and  to  order 
down  all  the  fiiendly  Indians  to  this  place.  On  our  way  down,  we  met  one 
of  the  Sioux  band,  who  informed  us  that  the  Indians  (our  enemies)  were  on 
Bad-axe  River,  to  the  number  of  400.  We  stopped  and  cut  some  wood,  and 
prepared  for  action.  About  4  o'clock  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  [1  Aug.] 
we  found  the  gmtlemm  [Indians]  where  he  stated  he  had  left  them.  As  we 
oeared  them,  tSey  raised  a  white  fiag,  and  endeavored  to  decov  us ;  but  we 
were  a  little  too  old  for  them ;  for  instead  of  landing,  we  ordered  them  to  send 
a  boat  on  board,  which  they  declined.  After  about  15  minutes'  dela^,  giving 
them  time  to  remove  a  few  of  their  women  and  children,  we  let  slip  a  six- 
pounder  loaded  with  canister,  followed  by  a  severe  fire  of  musketry ;  and  if 
ever  you  saw  straight  blankets,  you  would  have  seen  them  there.  I  fought 
them  at  anchor  most  of  the  time,  and  we  were  all  very  much  exposed.  I  have 
a  ball  which  came  in  close  by  where  1  was  standing,  and  passed  through  the 
bulk-head  of  the  wheel-room.  We  fought  them  for  about  an  hour  or  more, 
until  our  wood  began  to  fail,  and  night  coming  on,  we  left,  and  went  on  to  the 
Prairie.  This  little  fight  cost  them  23  killec^  and,  of  course,  a  great  manv 
wounded.  We  never  lost  a  man,  and  had  but  oue  man  wounded,  (shot  through 
the  leg^  The  next  morning,  before  we  could  ^t  back  again,  on  account  of  a 
heavv  fog,  they  had  the  whole  (of  General  Manson^a]  army  upon  tlinn.  We 
founii  them  at  it,  walked  in,  ana  took  a  hand  ourselves.    The  first  slioi  fkom 
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Ibe  Warrior  Utd  md  ttree.  I  can  bardly  tell  you  any  tfain^  about  it»  for  I  an 
in  mat  haate,  as  I  am  now  on  my  way  to  the  field  agam.  The  army  lost 
•ignt  <ir  DiDe  killed,  and  aeveoteeu  wouuded,  whom  we  brought  down.  Chie 
died  OD  deck  last  night.  We  brought  down  d6  prisoners,  women  and  cliildfeiL 
1  fedl  you  what,  Son,  thuiHi  no  fim  in  fiffating  Indians,  particularly  at  this 
■aaaon,  when  the  mss  is  so  very  bright.  Every  man,  and  even  my  cabin-boy, 
IbafffatwdL  We  bad  16  reffukure,  5  riflemen,  and  20  of  ourselves.  Mr.  £ib«^ 
otthtte^  Mr.  Jbacf  G.  Smiard^  and  one  of  the  iZoMet,  were  with  us,  and 
Ibniriit  welL" 

Lieutenant  BMg§bwf%  an  officer  in  command  of  the  United  States'  troops  on 
board  the  Warrior  at  the  time  of  the  fight,  reported  that,  about  40  miles  aboTO 
Prairie  du  Chien,  a  great  number  of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  were  seen,  who  hoisted 
a  white  flag,  but  would  not  aend  a  canoe  on  board,  although  they  were  told 
that,  in  case  they  did  not,  they  should  be  fired  upon,  which  was  imma- 
dialely  done.  They  seemed  much  alarmed  when  tfa«  six-pounder  was  dis- 
charged upon  them,  and  all  immediately  covered  themselves  with  trees  and 
whatever  offered.    Five  or  six  were  supposed  to  have  been  killed. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  next  day,  August  2;  the  whole  combined  aimj, 
amooutiog  u>  1600  men,  came  up  with  the  Indians ;  and  the  following  are 
the  particular  details  of  that  whde  transaction,  as  ptdilished  at  Galena,  firar 
days  after  it  happened,  namely,  Aucust  6L 

'^  The  whole  army  under  Genend  Munmnif  embracing  the  brigades  com* 
■Mnded  by  Generals  Henrv^  Pea^,  and  ^^Uxcmdtr,  and  squadron  under  com- 
mand of  General  Dodgt^  all  crossed  over  to  the  north  side  of  the  Ouiscoonn 
at  Helena,  on  the  28&  and  29th  ult  They  took  up  a  line  of  march  in  a 
northerly  direction,  in  order  to  intersect  the  Indian  tralL  At  the  dijstance  of 
about  ^e  miles,  the  great  trail  was  discovered,  leading  in  a  direction  N.  of  W. 
towards  the  Mississippi,  and  supposed  to  be  about  four  days  old.  General  Jf^ 
HmMon^  seeing  the  direction  oi  the  enemy,  knew  well  that  it  would  require  all 
dili^nce  and  expedition  to  overtake  them  before  they  would  cross  the  Mia- 
aissippi,  and  hence  commenced  from  that  time  \  forosd  march;  leaving  all 
baggage  wagons,  and  every  thing  else  which  was  calculated  to  retard  the 
pursuit 

*The  country  through  which  the  enemy's  trail  led  our  army  between  the 
Ouieconsin  Blufia  and  the  Kickapoo  River  was  one  continued  series  of  rnoun- 
laina.  No  sooner  had  thev  reached  the  summit  of  one  high  and  almost  per- 
pendicular hill,  than  they  had  to  descend  on  the  other  side  equally  steep  to 
the  base  of  another.  Nothinc  but  a  deep  ravioe,  with  muddy  banks,  separated 
these  mountains.  Hie  wooos,  both  u|x>n  the  top  of  the  highest  mountain^ 
and  sit  the  bottom  of  the  deepest  hollows,  was  of  the  heaviest  growth.  The 
under-bushes  were  chiefiv  thorn  and  prickly  ash.  This  is  a  short  description 
of  the  route,  and  shows  the  difficulties  of  the  pursuit  Notwitlistanding  aO 
this,  our  armygained  on  the  enemy  daily,  as  appeared  from  the  enemy's  eii- 
eainpments.  The  tedious  march  thus  continued  was  met  by  our  brave  troqps 
without  a  munnur ;  and  as  the  Indian  signs  appeared  more  recent,  the  officen 
and  men  appeared  more  anxious  to  pufdi  on.  On  the  fourth  night  of  our 
march  from  Helena,  and  at  an  encampment  of  the  enemy,  was  discovered  an 
old  Sac  Indian,  by  our  spies,  who  informed  them  that  the  main  body  of  the 
enemy  had,  on  that  day,  gone  to  the  Mississippi,  and  intended  to  cross  on  the 
next  morning,  Aug.  2<L  The  horses  being  nearly  broken  down,  and  the  men 
nearly  exiiausted  from  fiitigue,  General  Mcinmm  ordered  a  halt  for  a  few 
hours,  (it  Mnf  after  8  o'clock,)  with  a  dererinination  to  start  at  2  o'clock  ibr 
the  Missbsippi,  about  ten  miles  distant  At  the  precise  hour  the  bugles  sound- 
ed, and  in  a  short  time  all  were  ready  to  march. 

<*  General  Dodf^a  squadron  was  honored  with  being  placed  in  front ;  the 
infimtry  followed  next ;  General  Henry*s  brigade  next ;  General  Akxanda's  next; 
and  General  Poae^s  formed  the  rear-guard.  General  Dot^  called  ior,  and 
as  soon  received,  20  voluuteer  spies  to  so  ahea^l  of  the  whole  army. 

**  In  this  order  the  march  commenced.  They  had  not,  howe ver,*gone  more 
than  five  miles,  before  one  of  our  spies  came  hack,  announcing  their  having 
come  in  sight  of  the  enemy's  picket-guard.  He  went  back,  and  tlie  intell^ 
fence  was  quickly  conveyed  to  Geuei-al  Mdnwiiy  then  to  all  the  commandefs 
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of  the  brigades ;  and  the  celerity  of  the  march  was  instantly  increased.  In  a 
lew  minutes  more,  the  firing  commenced  at  about  500  yards  ahead  of  the  front 
of  the  army,  between  our  spies  and  the  Indian  picket  guard.  The  Indians 
were  driven  by  our  spies  fi^m  hilt  to  hill,  and  kept  up  a  tolerably  brisk  firing 
firum  every  situation  commanding  the  ground  over  which  our  spies  had  to 
march ;  but  being  char^^  upon  and  routed  from  their  hidinff-places,  they 
sought  safety  by  retreating  to  the  main  body  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  and 
joinmg  in  one  general  effort  to  defend  themselves  there  or  die  on  the  ground. 

''Lest  some  might  escape  by  retreating  up  or  down  the  rive^Oeneial  .ft* 
kinaim  very  judiciously  ordered  General  Mtxandar  and  General  /Wy  to  form 
the  right  wiug  of  the  army,  and  march  down  to  the  river  above  the  lodian 
encampment  on  the  bank,  aod  then  move  down.  General  Hewry  formed  the 
left  wing,  and  marched  in  the  main  trail  of  the  enemy.  The  IL  S.  in&ntry, 
and  Generd  Dodges  squadron  of  the  mining  troops,  marched  in  the  centre. 
With  this  order  our  whole  force  descended  the  almost  perpendicular  blufi^ 
and  came  into  a  low  valley,  heavily  timbered  with  a  large  growth  of  under- 
brush, weeds  and  grass.— Ploughs,  deep  ravines,  old  logs,  £^  were  so  plenti* 
fol  as  to  afford  every  fiicility  for  the  enemy  to  make  a  strong  defence.  Gen- 
eral Htmy  first  came  upon  and  conunenced  a  heavy  fire,  which  was  returned 
by  the  enemy.  The  enemy,  being  routed  from  their  first  hiding-places,  sougibt 
others.  General  Dodges  squadron  and  the  U.  S.  troops  soon  came  into  action, 
and,  with  General  SSnnfa  men,  rushed  into  the  strong  defiles  of  the  enemy, 
and  killed  all  in  their  way,  except  a  few  who  succeed^  in  swinuning  a  slough 
of  the  MiBsissimi,  150  yards  wide.  During  this  time  the  brigades  of  Generalfl 
JBexander  and  Posey  were  marching  down  the  river,  when  they  fell  in  with 
another  part  of  the  enemy's  army,  and  killed  and  routed  all  that  opposed 
them. 

**  The  battle  lasted  upwards  of  three  hours.  About  50  of  the  enemy's  women 
and  children  were  taken  prisoners,  and  many,  by  accident  m  the  battle,  were 
killed.  When  the  Indians  were  driven  to  the  Inink  of  the  Mississippi,  some 
hundreds  of  men,  women,  and  children,  plunged  into  the  river,  and  hoped  by 
diving,  &c  to  escape  the  bullets  of  our  guns ;  veiy  few,  however,  escaped  oar 
flharp^shootera. 

**  The  loss  on  the  side  of  the  enemy  never  can  be  exactly  aaoertained,  bilL 
according  to  the  best  computation,  they  must  have  lost  in  killed  upwards  of 
150.    Our  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  27. 

**  Some  had  crossed  the  river  before  our  arrival ;  and  we  learn  by  a  prisoner, 
that  Bhuk-hauk,  while  the  battle  viraxed  warm,  bad  stolen  ofi|  and  gone  up 
the  river  on  this  side.  If  he  did,  he  took  nothing  with  him ;  for  his  valuables, 
many  of  them,  together  with  certificates  of  good  character,  and  of  his  hav- 
ing iou^ht  bmvely  against  the  United  States  during  the  last  war,  Adc,  signed 
by  British  ofiicers,  were  found  on  the  battle-ground. 

**  It  is  the  general  impression  in  the  army  and  at  this  |^ce,  that  the  Sacs 
would  be  gild  to  conclude  a  peace  on  almost  any  terms  we  might  propose. 
On  the  morning  of  the  4th  inst  a  party  of  Sioux  came  to  our  camp,  and  beg- 
ged premission  to  go  on  the  back  trail  and  have  a  fight  with  them.  On  the 
same  day,  our  whole  army  started  to  go  down  to  Prahrie  du  Chien,  (about  40 
miles,)  and  wait  further  orders. 

^  General  Mdrwrn^  accompanied  by  Generals  Dodat  and  Poscy^  with  the 
U.  S.  infandry,  arrived  at  the  Prairie  on  the  evening  or  the  4th,  on  board  the 
S.  B.  Warrior,  and  will  remain  until  the  mounted  volunteers  arrive.  The 
Winnebagos,  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  are  daily  bringing  in  Sac  prisoners  and 
scalps. 

**  On  the  same  day,  a  party  of  15  men  fr^m  Cassville,  under  command  of 
Captain  Pricty  were  reconnoitring  the  country  between  that  place  and  the 
Otttsconsin,  and  fell  upon  a  fresh  Sac  trail  making  towards  the  MississippL 
They  rushed  with  full  speed  of  horses,  and  soon  came  upon,  killed  and  took 
prisoners  to  the  number  of  12. 

''General  ScoU  and  staff  left  here  this  morning  ibr  Prairie  du  Chien,  in 
the  steam-boat  Warrior,  to  join  General  ^^ttkinsonr 

This  was  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  war  with  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  althoogh 
Bladcrhaufk  himself  had  made  his  escape.  General  MfXMon  immediately 
55» 
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Jgectcd  Ifwint  to  send  oat  some  of  his  Indiaiu  to  demand  a  mirrender  of  aO 
the  wrriofB  tbat  iiad  eacaped,  and  if  poesibie  to  capture  BUukrhawkf  and 
faring  him  in  either  alive  or  dead. 

Aeapecting  his  last  battle,  Biadt'hmok  has  said,  that  when  the  whites  came 
upon  hia  people,  they  tried  to  give  themselves  up,  and  made  no  ahow  of  r&- 
sisianre  umil  the  soldieFS  began  to  slaughter  them,  and  then  his  braves  deter- 
imiied  to  fight  until  thej  were  all  killeiL  With  a  small  party  he  went  to  the 
Winnebago  village  at  Prairie  la  Cross.    Here  he  told  the  chief  he  desired  to 


give  himself  up  to  the  whites,  and  let  them  kill  him,  if  they  wished  to  do  bol 
The  squaws  at  thia  place  made  him  a  dress  of  white  deerskins,  preparatoiy 
to  his  d«*parture  for  Prairie  du  Chien,  to  which  it  appears  he  went  voluntarily 


with  tfaoae  that  had  been  sent  out  after  him. 

The  Sioux,  of  whom  we  hare  made  mention,  that  had  permission  lo  go  out 
after  the  flying  Sacs  on  the  3d  of  August,  were  about  100  in  number.  Tliey 
soon  after  met  vrith  the  flving  band  on  the  west  ride  of  the  Miarissippi,  and 
indiscriminately  murdered  about  120  of  the  poor  half^tsrved  creatures  who 
had  escaped  from  the  whites  through  so  many  perils. 

A  most  distressing  incident  is  related  as  having  taken  place  m  the  battle  of 
the  2  August,  which  it  may  not  be  improper  to  lay  before  the  reader,  that  ex- 
amples of  the  horrors  of  war  may  not  be  wanting.  <*  When  our  troops  charged 
the  enemy  in  their  defiles  near  the  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  men,  women,  and 
children,  were  seen  mixed  together,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  it  difficult 
to  kill  one,  and  save  the  other.  A  ^oung  s^uaw  of  about  19  stood  in  the 
gnss  at  a  abort  distance  from  our  hne,  holding  her  little  giri  in  her  arms, 
about  lour  ^ears  old.  While  thus  standing,  apparently  unconcerned,  a  ball 
struck  the  right  arm  of  the  child  above  the  elbow,  and,  shattering  the  bone, 
passed  into  the  breast  of  its  poor  mother,  who  instantly  fell  dead  to  the 
ground.  She  fell  upon  the  child,  and  confined  it  to  the  ground  alaa  During 
tne  whole  battle,  this  babe  was  heard  to  groan  and  call  for  relief^  but  none 
had  dme  to  sfRmi  it.  When,  however,  the  Indians  had  retreated  from  that 
spot,  and  the  battle  had  nearly  subsided.  Lieutenant  JSndemm,  of  the 
United  States*  army,  went  to  the  place  and  took  from  under  the  dead  mother 
her  wounded  daughter,  and  brought  it  to  a  place  selected  for  surreal  aid.  U 
was  soon  ascertained  that  its  arm  must  come  off;  and  the  operauon  was  per- 
formed upon  the  little  sufierer  vritbout  drawing  firom  it  a  tear  or  a  shriek." 
At  the  latt  accounts  it  was  doing  welL  When  we  are  told  tbat  this  Indian 
child  was  sucking  a  piece  of  d^^  biscuit  during  the.  whole  time  of  the  ampu- 
tation, it  almost  causes  a  disbelief  of  the  whole  story ;  but  such  are  the 
&Gts  riven. 

Although  no  further  depredations  could  be  feared  from  the  Sacs,  yet  on  the 
9  August,  six  Indians  approached  a  block-house  on  Cedar  Creek,  Which  runs 
into  Henderson's  River,  aoout  10  miles  north  of  Warren  court-house,  and  shot, 
tomahawked  and  scalped  a  young  man  named  ffiiHam  Martiru  Thej 
left  behind  them  a  pair  of  leggms  and  a  loaded  gun,  and  fled,  a*?  was  sup- 
posed, over  the  MississippL  A  company  of  15  rangers  went  in  immedials 
pursuit,  but  could  not  come  up  with  them.  It  vras  soon  after  discovered  that 
this  murder  was  committed  by  some  of  KeohdCB  band,  and  he  gave  up  his 
nephew  as  the  perpetrator  of  it. 


CHAPTER  X. 

PmrticMjUtrs  m  tkeUves  oft\e  chief  nun — Nzapope — His  account  ofhimseff- — Stareth 
der  of  Black-hawk — Speeches  on  the  occasion — H's  speeth  on  the  same — Partktf 
lars  in  his  eariy  history — ^WABOKlKSHiEx,£Ae  Prophet — Treaty  of  September,  1839— 
— ^Acemmt  of  Blaek-hawk*B  eompamonS'—Arrival  of  the  Indians  at  Washington-^ 
Black-hawk's  inieroiew  with  the  President, 

Neapopb  was  second  in  command  to  Black-haiek^  and  in  all  the  expeditioof 
against  the  whites;  he  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  fight  with  the  Siouj;^  and  at 
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luB  exunlnation  afterwazds  by  General  ScoU^  about  the  murders  which  had 
been  cominitted  on  the  whiteSy  he  eare  this  accoimt  of  himself: — 

<<  I  always  belonged  to  Blaek-h/aMa  bond.  Last  sunmier  1  went  to  Maiden ; 
when  1  came  back,  I  found  that  by  the  treatjr  with  General  Gotnef,  the  Sacs 
had  moved  across  the  MississippL  I  remained  during  the  winter  with  the 
Prophet,  on  Rock  River,  35  miles  above  the  mouth.  During  the  winter,  the 
Prophet  sent  me  across  the  Mississippi,  to  Black-hawk,  with  a  message,  to  tell 
him  and  his  band  to  cross  back  to  his  village  and  make  com ;  that  if  the 
Americans  came  and  told  tiiem  to  move  again,  they  would  shake  hands  with 
them.  If  the  Americans  had  come  and  told  us  to  move,  we  should  have 
shaken  hands,  and  immediately  have  moved  peaceably.  We  encamped  oil 
Syracuse  Creek.  We  met  some  Pottowattomies,  and  I  made  a  feast  for  them. 
At  that  time  1  heard  there  were  some  Americans  [under  Major  ^iUman] 
near  us.    I  prepared  a  white  flag  to  go  and  see  them,  and  sent  two  or  three  | 

young  men  on  a  hiU  to  see  wluit  they  were  doing.  Before  the  feast  was 
finished,  I  heard  my  young  men  were  killed.  This  was  at  sunset  Some  of  my 
young  men  ran  out ;  two  killed,  and  the  Americans  were  seen  rushing  on  to 
our  camp.    My  young  men  fired  a  few  guns,  and  the  Americans  ran  ofij  and  I 

my  young  men  chased  them  about  six  miles."  I 

Arec^Hfpe  further  said,  that  the  Pottowattomies  of  the  village  inunediately 
left  them,  and  that  no  Kikapoos  joined  them,  but  those  who  were  originally 
with  Black-hawk;  but  the  Winnebagos  did,  and  brought  in  scalps  fipequent- 
ly;  that,  at  last,  when  they  found  the  Sacs  would  be  beaten,  they  turned 
against  ihem.  It  was  also  given  in  bv  some  of  those  examined  at  mis  time^ 
that  Black-hawk  said,  when  the  steam-boat  Warrior  approached  them,  that  he 
pitied  the  women  and  children,  and  began  to  make  pareoarations  to  surrender 
to  the  whites,  and  for  that  purpose  sent  out  a  white  nag  to  meet  the  boat, 
which  immediately  fired  upon  them.  Then  said  he,  **Ifirtd  tooJ*  The  truth 
of  this  will  not  be  questioned,  inasmuch  as  the  facts  agree  with  the  captain 
of  the  Warrior's  own  account  Hence  the  inference  is  clear,  that  much  blood 
might  have  been  saved,  but  for  the  precipitancy  of  those  who  only  sought  a 
fight  with  the  Indians.  % 

Parties  of  the  friendly  tribes  were  so  continually  on  the  alert,  that  it  seemed 
very  probable  the  principal  chiefs  would  soon  fall  into  their  bands.  These 
expectations  were  soon  realized ;  for  at  11  o'clock,  27  August,  Black-hawk  and 
his  Prophet  were  delivered  to  General  Strtd  at  Prairie  du  Chien.  They  were 
brought  by  two  Winnebagoes,  Deeofie  and  Cftoeiar,  and,  when  delivered,  were 
dressed  in  a  full  dress  of  white-tanned  deerskins.  Soon  after  they  were 
seated  in  the  presence  of  the  ofilcer,  Decority  called  the  Ont-^fedy  rose  and 
spoke  thus  to  him : — 

**  My  father,  I  now  stand  before  you.  When  we  parted,  I  told  you  I  would 
return  soon ;  but  I  could  not  come  any  sooner.  We  have  had  to  go  a  great 
distance,  [lo  the  Dalle,  on  the  Ouisconsin,  above  the  Portage.^  You  see  we 
have  done  what  you  sent  us  to  da  These  [pointing  to  the  prisonere]  are  the 
two  you  told  us  to  get  We  have  done  what  you  told  us  to  do.  We  always 
do  what  you  tell  us,  because  we  know  it  is  for  our  good.  Father,  you  toid  us 
to  get  these  men,  and  it  would  be  the  cause  of  much  good  to  the  WinnelM« 
goes.  We  have  brought  them,  but  it  has  been  very  bard  for  us  to  do  sq. 
That  one,  Muoatamishkakackqy  [moaomg  Black-hawk,]  was  a  great  way  offi 
You  told  us  to  bring  them  to  you  alive :  we  have  done  so.  If  vou  had  told 
us  to  bring  their  heiuls  alone,  we  would  have  done  so,  and  it  would  have  been 
less  difficult  than  what  we  have  done. — ^Father,  we  deliver  these  men  into 
your  hand&  We  would  not  deliver  them  even  to  our  brother,  the  chief  of  the 
warriors,  but  to  you ;  because  we  know  you,  and  we  believe  you  are  our 
friend.  We  want  you  to  keep  them  safe;  if  they  are  to  be  hurt,  we  do 
not  wish  to  see  it  Wait  imtil  wo  are  gone  before  it  is  done. — Father,  many 
little  birds  have  been  flying  about  our  ears  of  late,  and  we  thought  they  whis- 
pered to  us  that  there  was  evil  intended  for  us;  but  now  we  hope  these  evil 
birds  will  let  our  ean  alone. — We  know  you  are  our  friend,  because  you  take 
our  part,  and  that  is  the  reason  we  do  what  you  tell  us  to  do.  You  say  you 
love  your  red  children :  we  think  we  love  you  as  much  if  not  more  than  you 
love  usL    We  have  confidence  in  you,  and  you  may  rely  on  us.    We  liavo 
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been  promised  a  great  deal  if  ws  woald  take  tbeae  men^-that  k  would  As 
much  good  to  our  people.    We  now  hope  to  see  what  will  be  done  ^  u 
We  have  come  in  Mste ;  we  are  tired  and  himciy.    We  now  put  tbese  j 
into  your  hands.    We  hare  done  all  that  you  told  ub  to  do.** 

Geneiml  Strtet  said,  in  answer : — 

*  My  children,  you  have  done  welL  I  told  you  to  brinff  these  men  to  me, 
•nd  you  have  done  so.  I  am  pleased  at  what  you  have  done.  It  is  1<m- year 
good,  and  for  this  reason  I  am  pleased.  I  assured  the  great  chief  of  the 
warriors,  [Genetal  .^tiiEuiioii,]  that  if  these  men  were  in  your  countiy,  yoa 
would  find  them,  and  bring  them  to  me,  and  now  I  can  say  much  for  your 
cood.  1  will  go  down  to  iu>ek  Island  with  the  prisoners,  and  I  wish  you  who 
nave  farought  these  men,  especially,  to  go  with  me,  with  such  other  chieft  and 
warriors  as  you  may  select  My  chiMren,  the  great  chief  of  the  warriors^ 
when  he  ieft'tljis  place,  directed  me  to  deliver  tlMse,  and  all  other  prisooen^ 
to  the  chief  of  the  warriors  at  this  place,  Colonel  Teofhr^  who  is  here  by  me. 
—Some  of  the  Winnebagoes  south  of  the  Ouisconain  have  befi^ended  the 
Saukies,  [Sacs,]  and  some  of  the  Indians  of  my  agency  have  also  given  tiMxa 
aid.  This  displeaseth  the  great  chief  of  the  warriors  and  your  great  &tfaer 
the  president,  and  was  calculated  to  do  much  barm^ — ^Your  great  father,  the 
mesident  at  Washington,  has  sent  a  great  war-chief  from  the  &  east.  General 
SoaU,  with  a  fresh  army  of  soMiers.  He  is  now  at  Rock  Island.  Your  ^reat 
ftcher,  die  president,  haa  sent  him  and  the  governor  and  chief  of  Illinois  to 
hold  a  council  with  the  Indians.  He  has  sent  a  speech  to  you,  and  wiAes 
the  chiefs  and  warriors  of  the  Winnebagoes  to  go  to  Rock  Island  to  tiio 
cooncil  on  the  tenth  of  next  month.  I  wish  you  to  be  ready  in  three  days^ 
when  I  will  go  with  you. — ^I  am  well  pleased  that  you  have  tak^i  the  JKoofc- 
k&wk,  the  Prophet,  and  others  prisoners.  This  vriti  enable  me  to  say  much 
for  you  to  the  mat  chief  of  the  warriore,  and  to  the  president,  yoor  great 
fttlier.  My  children,  I  shall  now  deliver  the  two  men,  Btadt-hauik  and  the 
Profit,  to  the  chief  of  the  warriors  here ;  he  will  tske  eare  of  them  till  we 
■tart  to  Rock  Island." 

Colonel  TVtylor,  having  taken  the  prisoners  into  his  custody,  addreased  tbt 
chieft  as  ibIlowB: — 

*The  great  chief  of  tftie  wanrkmi  told  me  to  tske  the  prisoners  when  yoa 
shall  bring  them,  and  send  them  to  Rock  Island  to  him.  I  vrill  take  tbean 
and  keep  tliem  safe,  but  1  will  use  them  well,  and  send  them  with  yon  and 
General  Stndy  when  you  go  down  to  the  council,  which  vrill  be  in  a  few  dsya 
Your  friend.  General  Sbrtd^  advises  you  to  get  ready  and  so  down  soon,  and 

00  do  L    I  tell  you  again  I  will  take  the  prisoners ;  I  will  keep  them  safe,  hot 

1  will  do  them  no  harm.  I  will  deliver  them  to  the  great  chief  of  die  war- 
riors, and  he  will  do  with  them  and  use  them  in  such  manner  as  sbaH  be 
ordered  by  your  great  father,  tlie  president" 

Ohodor,  the  other  Winnebago,  next  spoke,  and  said,  ^My  lather,  I  am 

foung,  and  do  not  know  how  to  make  speeches.  This  is  the  second  time 
ever  spoke  to  you  before  people. — ^I  am  no  chief;  I  am  no  (Nrator;  but 
I  have  been  allowed  to  speak  to  you.  If  I  should  not  speak  as  well  as  others, 
still  you  must  listen  to  me.  Father,  when  you  made  the  speech  to  the  e\de& 
Wa^gh  kan  Decorit  Carramani,  the  One-eyed  Deeoriej  and  others,  'tother  day, 
I  was  there.  I  heard  you.  I  thought  what  you  said  to  them,  you  also  ssid 
to  me.  You  said,  if  these  two  [pointing  to  Blaek-hawk  and  the  Prophet!  were 
taken  by  us  and  brought  to  you,  there  would  never  more  a  Uaek  cloud  hang 
over  your  WiimebaffWBS.  Your  words  entered  into  my  ear,  into  my  braioi^ 
and  into  my  heart  1  left  here  diat  same  night,  and  you  know  you  have  net 
eieen  me  since  until  now.  I  have  been  a  great  way;  I  had  much  trouble; 
bat  when  I  remembered  what  you  said,  I  Imew  what  you  said  was  right 
This  made  nie  continue  and  do  what  you  told  me  to  do.  Near  the  Dalle,  on 
tlie  Ouisconsin,  I  took  ^aek-hawk,  flo  one  did  it  but  me.  I  say  this  in  the 
ears  of  all  present,  and  they  know  it — and  I  now  appeal  to  the  Great  Spiril^ 
our  grandfatlier,  and  the  earth,  our  grandmother,  for  the  truth  of  what  I  say. 
Father,  I  am  no  chief,  but  what  I  have  done  is  for  the  benefit  of  my  natioo, 
and  I  hope  to  see  the  good  that  has  been  promised  to  us.  That  one  f^^^^, 
kitMekf  [the  Proj^ut^]  is  my  relation— if  he  is  to  be  hurt,  I  do  not  v  *  "^  ^" 
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Me  it  Father,  soldiera  someCiinee  etick  the  ends  of  their  guns  into  the  backs 
of  Indian  prisoners  when  they  are  going  about  in  the  hands  of  the  guard. 
I  hope  this  will  not  be  done  to  theee  men." 

The  following  is  said  to  be  the  speech  which  Bladtrhmok  made  when  he 
sunrendered  himself  to  the  agent  at  Pairie  du  Chien  :— 

<*  You  have  taken  me  prisoner  with  all  my  warriors.  I  am  much  grieved, 
for  I  expected,  if  I  did  not  defeat  you,  to  hold  out  much  longer,  and  give  you 
more  trouble  betbre  I  surrendered.  I  tried  hard  to  brinir  you  into  ambush, 
Dut  your  last  general  understands  Indian  fighting.  The  mist  one  was  not  so 
wise.  When  I  saw  that  I  couid  not  beat  you  by  Indian  fighting,  I  determined 
to  rush  on  you,  and  fight  you  fiice  to  fyce,  I  fought  hard.  But  your  guns  were 
i^ell  aimed.  The  builels  flew  like  birds  in  the  air,  and  whizzed  by  our  ears 
like  the  wind  through  the  trees  in  the  winter.  My  warriors  fell  around  roe ; 
it  began  to  look  dismal  I  saw  my  evil  day  at  hand.  The  sun  rose  dim  on 
us  in  the  morning,  and  at  night  it  sunk  in  a  dark  cloud,  and  looked  like  a 
ball  of  fire.  That  was  the  last  sun  that  shone  on  Black^uunk.  His  heart  is 
dead,  an«l  no  longer  beats  quick  in  hie  bosouL-^Ue  is  now  a  prisoner  to  the 
white  men ;  they  wiU  do  with  him  as  they  wish.  But  he  can  stand  torture, 
and  is  not  afraid  of  death.    He  is  no  coward.    Elaek-hmpk  is  an  Indian. 

<*  He  has  done  nothing  fix  which  an  Indian  ought  lo  be  ashamed.  He  has 
fought  fi>r  his  countrymen,  the  squaws  and  papooses,  against  white  men,  who 
came,  year  afker  year,  to  cheat  them  and  take  away  their  lands.  You  know 
the  cause  of  our  making  war.  It  is  known  to  all  white  men.  They  ought 
to  be  ashamed  of  iL  The  white  men  despise  the  Indians,  and  drive  them 
from  their  homes.  But  the  Indians  are  not  deceitful.  The  white  men  speak 
bad  of  the  Indian,  and  look  at  him  spitefiilly.  But  the  Indian  does  not  t^ 
lies;  Indians  do  not  steaL 

"  An  Indian,  who  is  as  bad  as  the  white  men,  could  not  live  in  our  nation ;  he 
woukl  be  put  to  deadi,  and  eat  un  by  the  wolvea  The  while  men  are  bad 
schoolmasters ;  they  carry  false  looks,  and  deal  in  fidse  actions ;  they  smile 
in  the  face  of  the  poor  Indian  to  cheat  him ;  they  shake  them  by  the  hand  to 
gain  their  confidence,  to  make  them  drunk,  to  deceive  them,  and  ruin  our 
wives.  We  told  them  to  let  us  alone,  and  keep  away  firora  us ;  but  they  fol- 
lowed on,  and  beset  our  paths,  and  they  coiled  themselves  among  us,  like  the 
snake.  They  poisoned  us  by  their  touch.  We  were  not  safe.  We  lived  in 
danger.  We  were  becoming  like  them,  hypocrites  and  liars,  adulterers,  lazy 
drones,  all  talkers,  and  no  workers.  * 

**  We  looked  up  to  the  Great  Spirit  We  went  to  our  great  fiither.  We  were 
encouraged.  His  great  council  gave  us  fiiir  words  and  big  promises ;  but  we 
•got  no  satisfection.  Things  were  growing  worse.  There  were  no  deer  in 
Uie  forest  The  opossum  and  beaver  were  fled ;  the  springs  were  drying  up^ 
and  our  squaws  and  papooses  without  victuals  to  keep  them  fi:t>iii  starving ; 
we  called  a  great  council,  and  built  a  large  fire.  The  spirit  of  our  fethers 
arose  and  spoke  to  us  to  avenge  our  wrongs  or  die.  We  all  spoke  before  the 
council  fire.  It  was  warm  and  pleasant  We  set  up  the  WBr-whoop,^d  dug 
up  the  tomahawk ;  our  knives  were  ready,  and  the  heart  ofBUukrhawk  swelled 
high  in  his  bosom,  when  he  led  his  warriors  to  battle.  He  is  satisfied.  He 
will  go  to  the  world  of  spirits  contented.  He  has  done  his  duty.  His  fiither 
will  meet  him  there,  and  comnaend  him. 

*^  Black-hawk  is  a  true  Indian,  and  disdains  to  cry  like  a  woman.  He  feek 
ffor  his  wife,  his  children  and  friends.  But  he  does  not  care  for  himself.  He 
cares  for  his  nation  and  the  Indians.  They  will  suffer.  He  laments  their  fate. 
The  white  men  do  not  scalp  the  head ;  but  they  do  worse — they  ||oison  the 
heart ;  it  is  not  pure  with  them. — ^His  countrymen  will  not  be  scalped,  but  they 
will,  in  a  few  years,  become  like  the  white  men,  so  that  you  can't  trust  them, 
and  there  must  be,  as  in  the  white  settlements,  nearly  as  many  ofiicers  as  men, 
to  take  care  of  them  and  keep  them  in  order. 

**'  Farewell,  my  nation  I  Black-hawk  tried  to  save  you,  and  avenge  your 
wrongs.  He  drank  the  blood  of  some  of  the  whites.  He  has  been  taken  pris- 
oner, and  his  plans  are  stopped.  He  can  do  no  more.  He  is  near  his  endL 
His  sun  is  setting,  and  he  will  rise  no  more.    Farewell  to  BUtdsrhawkJ* 
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It  is  aomewhftt  ringukr  that  the  old  chief  should  ever  have  heea  takeu  alivep 
and  be  probably  never  would  have  been  by  the  whitea  When  it  was  report- 
ed currently  titat  he  had  sacrificed  himself  in  the  stand  that  he  made  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  in  the  end  of- July,  as  has  been  related,  Sptnie^s 
fiunous  lines  were  the  first  to  discover  themselves  to  our  mind,  upon  the  great 
event. 

"  Unto  the  mighty  stream  him  to  b«take, 
Where  be  an  end  of  battio  and  of  life  did  make." 

Faikt  Qukkv. 

But  we  were  soon  glad  to  learn  that  the  report,  like  the  lines  of  Spenstr^  was 
only  poetry. 

It  can  be  scarcely  necessaiy  to  add  that  the  prisoners  were  set  at  liberty,  and 
the  ofienders  were  ordered  again  to  be  sought  after. 

On  the  7  September,  the  Indian  prisoners  and  Uieir  guards  went  on  board 
the  steam-boat  Winnebago,  and  were  conveyed  down  the  river  to  Jefierson 
Barracks,  ten  miles  below  St.  Louis.  There  were,  beside  Blaek-hawk  and 
the  prophet,  eleven  chiefs  or  head  men  of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  together  with 
about  fifty  less  distinsuished  warriors.  These  were  landed  just  above  the  lower 
rapids,  on  their  pledge  of  remaining  peaceable.  Two  days  before,  a  boat 
haid  conveyed  to  the  barracks  six  or  seven  warriors,  among  whom  was  Aeo- 
pope.    On  their  arrival  at  the  barracks,  all  of  them  were  put  in  irons. 

BLack-hawk  is  not  so  old  a  man  as  was  generally  supposed.  Some,  who 
knew  him  well,  said  he  was  not  above  48,  almough  the  toils  of  wars  had  made 
him  appear  like  one  of  70.*  He  was  by  birth  a  Pottowattomie,  but  brought 
up  by  tlie  Sacs.  His  height  is  about  six  feet  As  to  his  physiognomy,  it  is  un- 
necessary for  us  to  add  concerning  it  here,  as  that  may  be  better  had  fit>m  an 
inspection  of  the  enffraving  of  him,  as  our  likeness  is  said,  by  many  who  have 
seen  him,  to  be  excellent. 

Like  other  Indian  names,  hi&  is  spelt  in  as  many  ways  as  times  used  by 
difierent  writers.  At  a  treaty  which  he  made  with  the  United  States  in  18291,  at 
Prairie  du  Chien,  it  is  written  Hmf-raV'tshoanrtharp,  In  a  description  of  him 
about  the  time  he  was  taken,  we  find  him  spelt  Mus-catorndsh-kti-kadt ;  and 
several  othere  might  be  added. 

The  Prophet,  or  Wabokitshkk,  (White-cloud,)  is  about  40  years  old,  and  nearly 
six  feet  high,  stout  and  athletic  He  was  by  one  side  a  Winnebago,  and  the 
other  a  Siu;  or  Saukie,  and  is  thus  described : — ^He  **ha8  a  large,  broad  fiice, 
short,  blimt  nose,  lar^e,  full  eves,  broad  mouth,  thick  lips,  vrith  a  full  suit  of 
hair.  He  wore  a  white  cloth  head-dress,  which  rose  several  inches  above  the 
top  of  his  head;  the  whole  man  exhibiting  a  deliberate  savageness;  not  that 
he  would  seem  to  delight  in  honorable  war,  or  fiffht,  but  marking  him  as  the 
priest  of  assassination  or  secret  murder.  He  had  in  one  hand  a  white  flag, 
while  the  other  hung  carelessly  by  his  side.  They  were^both  clothed  in  very 
white  dressed  deerskins,  frinf[ed  at  the  seams  with  short  cuttings  of  the  same." 
This  description,  though  wntcen  lonff  before  any  painting  was  made  of  him, 
will  be  found,  we  think,  to  correspond  veiy  well  with  the  engraving  of  him 
which  we  have  given. 

It  is  said  by  many,  and  is  evident  firom  Etadt'hxupk^s  account,  that  Wd^ikk^ 
hiek  was  the  prime  mover  of  this  war,  and  had  powwowed  up  a  belief  among 
his  people,  that  he  was  able  to  conjiu^  such  kind  of  events  as  he  desired; 
and  that  he  had  made  Black-hawk  believe  the  whites  were  but  few,  and  couhl 
not  fight,  and  therefore  might  easily  be  driven  fit>m  the  disputed  landsL  It 
seems,  however,  rather  incredible  that  Black-hawk  should  have  believed  that 
the  Americans  wtrtfew  and  could  not  Jight,  when  it  is  known  that  he  was 
opposed  to  them  in  the  last  war,  and  must,  therefore,  have  been  convinced 
of  the  falsity  of  such  a  report  long  before  this  war. 

In  September,  a  treaty  was  made  by  the  United  States  with  the  Winneba- 

*  In  the  account  of  his  life,  published  by  Mr.  /.  B.  Pattenotiy  in  1834,  Black-hayrk  says  be 
was  bora  in  1767,  on  Rock  River ;  and  hence,  in  1332,  he  was  in  his  65th  year.  His  father's 
name  was  Ptesa.  His  freat-frrandfaiher's  name  was  Na-ha-ma-kee,  or  Thtmder,  «ha 
vras  born  ia  the  vicinity  of  Montreal,  "  where  the  Great  Spirit  first  placed  the  Sac  nalkw." 
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goes,  and  another  with  the  Sacs  and  Foxes.  The  former  ceded  ail  their  lands 
south  of  the  Ouisconsin,  and  east  of  the  Mississippi,  amounting  to  4,G00,00O 
acres  of  valuable  lands.  The  treaty  with  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  was  on  the  21 
of  that  mouth,  and  6,000,000  acres  were  acquired  at  that  time,  **  of  a  quality 
not  inferior  to  anv  hetween  the  same  paFallels  of  latitude."  It  abounds  in 
lead  ore,  and  the  Indians  say  in  others. 

For  these  tracts  the  United  States  agreed  to  make  the  following  considera- 
tions:— ^  To  pay  an  annui^  of  20,000  doUars  for  30  years ;  to  support  a  black- 
smith  and  gunsmith  in  addition  to  those  then  employed ;  to  pay  the  debts  of 
the  tribes ;  to  supply  provisions ;  and,  as  a  reward  for  the  ndelity  of  Keokvk 
and  the  friendly  band,  to  allow  a  reservation  to  be  made  for  them  of  400 
miles  square  *  on  the  loway  River,  to  include  KtokulCs  principal  village." 

By  the  same  treaty.  Black-hawk^  his  two  sons,  the  Prophetf  ATaopope,  and 
^ve  others,  principal  warriors  of  the  hostile  bands,  were  to  remain  in  the 
hands  of  the  whites,  as  hostages,  during  the  pleasure  of  the  president  of  the 
United  States.    The  other  prisoners  were  given  up  to  the  friendly  Indians. 

A  gendeman  who  visited  the  captive  Indians  at  Jefferson  Barracks,  Mis- 
souri, speaks  thus  conceminff  them : — ^  We  were  immediately  struck  with 
admiration  at  the  gigantic  and  symmetric^  figures  of  most  of'^the  warriors, 
who  seemed,  as  they  reclined  in  native  ease  and  gracefulness,  with  their  half- 
naked  bodies  exposed  to  view,  rather  like  statues  from  some  master-hand, 
than  like  beings  of  a  race  whom  we  had  heard  characterized  as  degenerate 
tnd  debased.    We  extended  our  hands,  which  they  rose  to  grasp,  and  to  our 

Suestion,  *  How  d'ye  do  ? '  they  responded  in  the  same  words,  accompanying 
lem  with  a  hearty  shake."  ^  They  were  clad  in  leggins  and  moccasins  of 
buckskin,  and  wore  blankets,  which  were  thrown  around  them  in  the  manner 
of  the  Roman  toga,  so  as  to  leave  their  right  ai'ms  bare."  ^  The  youngest 
among  them  were  pamted  on  their  necks,  with  a  bright  vermilion  color,  and 
had  their  faces  transversely  streaked  with  alternate  red  and  black  stripes. 
From  their  bodies,  and  from  their  faces  and  eyebrows,  they  pluck  out  the 
hair  with  the  most  assiduous  care.  They  also  shave,  or  pull  it  out  from  their 
heads,  with  the  exception  of  a  tuft  of  about  three  fingers'  width,  extending 
from  between  the  forehead  and  crown  to  the  back  ot  the  head ;  this  they 
sometimes  plait  into  a  queue  on  the  crown,  and  cut  the  edees  of  it  down  to 
an  inch  in  length,  and  plaster  it  with  the  vermilion,  which  keeps  it  erect,  and 
gives  it  the  appearance  of  a  cock's-comb." 

The  same  author  says,  the  oldest  son  of  Black-hawk,  Mmnewiakuk,  called 
J€uk,  but  for  want  of  "  that  peculiar  expression  which  emanates  from  a  culti- 
vated intellect,"  could  have  been  looked  upon  by  him  **  as  the  living  personi- 
fication of  his  beau  ideal  of  manly  beauty."  He  calls  BUtck-hau^  MaCKrotama- 
nc-ae-acj  and  states  his  height  at  about  five  feet  eight  inches,  and  that  he 
should  judge  his  age  to  be  £^.  Those  who  have  known  him  for  years,  say  his 
disposition  is  very  i^niable ;  that  he  is  endowed  with  great  kindness  of  heart, 
and  the  strictest  integrity ;  that,  like  Miskikinakwaj  he  was  not  a  chief  by 
birth,  but  acauired  the  title  by  braverv  and  wisdom. 

ATaseusktuXj  or  the  Hiunderdoud,  is  the  second  son  of  BUukrhawky  and  accom- 
panied him  in  his  captivity.    He  is  said  not  to  be  very  handsome. 

Opeekeeshieck,  or  Wahokieshitkj  the  Prophet,  of  whom  we  have  alreadv  given 
some  particulars,  caiTies  with  him  a  huge  pipe,  a  yard  in  length,  with  the 
stem  ornamented  with  the  neck  feathers  of  a  duck,  and  beads  and  ribands 
of  various  colors.  To  its  centre  is  attached  a  fan  of  feathers.  He  wears  his 
hair  long  all  over  his  head. 

Ne-a-pope,  JS/aopope,  J^aapopty  &c.,  or  Brothy  of  whom  we  have  also  several 
times  spoken,  was  brother  to  the  PropLet,and  ^some  years  his  junior;"  and 
our  informant  adds,  ^  he  resembles  him  in  height  and  figure,  though  he  is  not 
so  robust,  and  his  face  is  more  sharp :  in  wickedness  of  expression  they  are 
par  nobile/ratnun/*  **  When  Mr.  CaUin,  the  artist,  was  about  taking  the  por- 
trait of  JSraapope,  he  seized  the  ball  and  chain  that  were  fastened  to  his  leg, 
and  raising  them  on  iiigh,  exclaimed,  with  a  look  of  scorn,  *  Make  me  soj  anck 

*  So  says  our  authority,  (Nile^a  R^risier,)  but  we  very  much  doubt  this  enormous  space 
40  miles  square  gives  ImX)  square  mfles,  which  perhaps  might  have  been  the  truth.  Hut 
when  160|dOO  square  miles  are  considered,  ^H  proDabiliiy  is  outraeed. 
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9kaw  Me  fe  Oe  gndfiAar.^  On  Mr.  CbtftnV  reftifiiig  to  paint  faim  m  1m 
wished,  be  kept  varying  bk  eounteoaDce  with  gnjnacefl,  to  prevvnt  him  fron 
euching  a  likeoeaa. 

^  Powttikieekj  or  Stroubeny^  n  the  only  Fox  among  them,  the  rert 
being  all  Sacs.  He  ia  the  aon  of  the  chief  Eptmaa$:  hia  paraota  dying  wiiBe 
be  waa  an  in&nt,  he  waa  adopted  by  Mutpime,    He  ia  19  yean  of  age." 

*  PoaidUe,  or  Fad-nmrnmrng-Ji^  ia  a  abort,  thick  aet,  good-natured  old 
brave,  who  bears  hia  miafoitunea  with  a  phikMBophy  worthy  of  t/ie  ancientsL" 

The  following  act  of  congreaa  we  extract,  aa  it  throwa  light  upon  subse- 
quent detaila : — *^  For  the  ezpenaes  of  12  priaonera  of  war  of  the  Sac  and  Fox 
tribea,  now  in  confinement,  and  to  be  held  aa  hoatagea,  under  the  eerentfa 
article  of  the  treaty  of  21  SepL  1832,  embracing  the  coat  of  proviaiona  and 
ck>thina,  oompenaation  to  an  interpreter,  and  coat  of  removing  them  to  a 
place  of  aale^,  where  they  may  be  kept  without  being  cloaely  confined,  the 
aum  of  TSOOr 

On  the  22  April,  (1883,)  the  captive  Indiana  airived  at  Waahington,  and  dK 
next  day  Blaek-Kmek  had  a  long  interview  widi  President  Jadtton,  The  first 
words  with  which  it  ia  aaid  he  accoeted  the  prettdent  were,  **  I  AM  A  MAN, 
AND  YOU  ARE  ANOTHER." 

The  preaident,  after  a  few  brief  observations,  directed  tlie  articlea  of  dreaa 
provided  for  them  to  be  exhibited  to  them,  and  tohl  BUukrhauk  that  tlw 
whole  would  be  delivered  to  him  to  be  distributed  as,  in  hia  judgmest,  he 
ahould  think  best  He  then  told  them  they  must  depart  immediate^  for  Fart 
Monroe,  and  remain  there  contented,  until  he  gave  them  nermission  to  retun 
to  their  country.  That  time,  he  aaid,  depended  upon  the  conduct  of  tbor 
people;  that  they  would  not  be  set  at  liberty,  until  all  the  articles  of  die 
treaty  had  been  complied  with,  and  good  feeUnga  w^ne  evinced  by  tfaer 
countrymen.    The  Prophet  then  said : — 

**  We  expected  to  return  immediately  to  our  people.  The  war  in  wbieh 
we  have  been  involved,  waa  occasioned  by  our  attempung  to  raise  proviaioBa 
on  our  own  landa,  or  where  we  thought  we  had  a  rignt  so  to  da  We  have 
lost  many  of  our  people,  as  well  aa  the  whites.  Our  tribes  and  iaraillea  are 
now  expoaed  to  the  attacks  cf  our  enemies,  the  Sioux  and  the  MenonodniaL 
We  hope,  therefore,  to  be  permitted  to  return  home  to  take  care  of  them.* 

Blaek-kmsk  spoke  aome  time  to  the  president,  ffiving  a  clear  and  oonqira- 
hensive  histoiy  of  the  rise  of  the  war,  and,  towards  the  close,  said : — 

^  We  did  not  expect  to  conquer  the  whites ;  no.  They  had  too  many 
houaea—too  many  men.  I  took  up  the  hatchet,  for  my  part,  to  revenge 
injuries  whicn  my  people  could  no  longer  endure.  Had  I  borne  them  longer 
without  striking,  my  people  would  have  said,  BUuk-kauk  is  a  woman ;  he  h 
too  old  to  be  a  chief— be  is  no  Sac.  These  reflectiims  caused  me  to  raise  the 
war-wboop.  I  aay  no  more  of  it ;  it  is  known  to  you.  Keokuk  once  was 
here ;  you  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  when  he  wished  to  return  to  his 
home,  you  were  willing.  Black^kawk  expects,  that,  like  Keohtkj  we  ahall  be 
penniited  to  return  toa** 

The  president  added,  that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  chvumetanoes 
which  led  to  the  disasters  to  which  they  had  alluded.  It  was  unnecessary  to  kiok 
back  upon  them.  He  intended  now  to  aecure  the  observance  of  peace. 
They  need  not  feel  anv  uneaaineas,  he  said,  about  their  own  women  and 
children.  They  should  not  suffer  from  the  Sioux  and  Menominies.  Ha 
would  compel  the  red  men  to  be  at  peace  with  one  another.  That  when  he 
was  satisfied  that  all  things  would  remain  quiet,  then  they  would  be  permitled 
to  return.    He  then  took  them  by  the  hand,  and  diamissed  them. 

It  is  saiil,  that,  while  in  Washington,  the  Indians  expressed  more  surprise 
and  pleasure  at  the  portraits  of  the  Indian  chiefs  in  the  war  department  than 
«ny  tiling  else  that  was  ahown  them. 

On  Friday,  26  April,  the  captives  were  conducted  from  Washington 
towards  Fort  Monroe,  which  is  upon  a  small  ialand,  at  Old  Point  Conifoi\ 
on  the  weat  s'tde  of  Uie  Chesapeake  Bay,  in  Virginia. 

Before  closing  the  present  chapt'  r,  a  few  oUier  interesting  matters  shall 
be  laid  before  our  readers.  We  have  just  given  the  description  of  tlie  Indians 
while  at  Jefferson  Barracks,  by  one  who  visited  tliem  there  not  long  afiar 
their  confinement.    We  now  intend  to  give  what  the  author  of  Knkkai^ 
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bocker  nys  of  them  soon  after.  Mr.  hrwn^B  account  is  contained  in  a  letter, 
dated  Washington,  18  Dec  ]dd3.— *<Froni  St  Louis  I  went  to  Fort  Jefferson, 
about  9  miles  distant,  to  see  Blackrhawk,  the  Indian  warrior,  and  his  fbllow- 
prisoners — a  fovlom  crew— emaciated  and  dejected — ^the  redoubtable  chieftain 
himself  a  meagre  old  man  upwards  of  70.  He  has,  however;  a  fine  head,  a 
Roman  style  of  &ce,  and  a  prepossessing  countenance." 

Since  we  are  upon  descriptions,  the  following  will  not  be  thought  out  of 
place,  perhaps,  although  we  had  reserved  it  for  our  next  chapter.  It  is  front 
the  pen  of  the  editor  of  the  U.  States  Literary  Gazette,  Philadelphia.  <*  We 
found  time,  yesterday,  to  visit  the  BUtck-hmok,  and  his  accompanying  Indian 
chiefs,  and  tne  Prophet,  at  Congress  Hall  HoteL  We  went  into  their  cham- 
ber, and  found  most  of  them  sitting  or  lying  on  their  beds.  Blach-hatck  was 
sitting  in  a  chair,  and  apparendy  depr^sed  in  spirits.  He  is  about  65,  of 
middling  size,  with  a  head  that  would  excite  the  envy  of  a  phrenologist— 
one  of  3ke  finest  that  Heaven  ever  let  fall  on  the  shoulders  of  an  Indian.  The 
Prophet  has  a  coarser  fi^re,  with  less  of  intellect,  but  with  the  marks  of 
decision  and  firmness.  His  fiice  was  painted  with  red  and  white.  The  son 
9€  Bladt'haiok  is  a  noble  specimen  of  physical  beauty — a  model  for  those  who 
would  embody  the  idea  of  strength.  He  was  painted,  and  his  hair  cut  and 
dressed  in  a  strange  fantasy.  The  other  chiefs  nad  nothing  in  particular  in 
their  appearance  to  distinguish  them  from  other  natives  of  the  mrest.  The 
whole  of  the  deputation  visited  the  water  works  yesterday,  [June  11  or  12,]  and 
subsequently  were  taken  to  the  Cberry-hill  Prison,  and  shown  the  manner  in 
which  white  men  punish.  The  exhibition  of  arms  and  ships  at  the  navy-yard, 
led  the  Hawk  to  remark  that  ht  swpeeUd  the  great  father  tpos  getting  ready  for  toarJ' 

It  was  remarked  by  some  in  Philadelphia  thai  Blaac-haidi^s  <*  pyramidal 
forehead  "  very  much  resembled  that  of  Sir  fFdUer  Scott.  Others  observed  that 
his  countenance  strongly  reminded  them  of  their  late  worthy  benefactor, 
Stephen  Gtrard.  In  Norfolk  it  was  noticed  that  the  old  wanior  veiy  much 
resembled  the  late  President  Momrot, 


CHAPTER  XL 

From  th€  time  qftk*  settingout  of  Bj.ACK-mA'WK  and  his  five*  companions  from  Ibrw 
trrss  Monrotf  5  June,  1to3,  to  tAnr  arrival  on  the  Upper  Mississippiy  on  the  first 
of  Jiagust  following  ;  prefaced  by  some  refieetions  upim  the  events  of  the  war. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  perceive,  without  a  formal  commentaiy,  that  in  the  late 
Indian  war,  much  blood  was  shed  which  might  have  been  avoided.  Twice 
had  the  despairing  Indians  displayed  the  white  flag,  to  give  notice  of  their 
willingness  to  surrender;  but,  like  the  wretched  Hulibees,  the  rifle  was  the 
only  answer  they  received.  When  Major  StiUman  was  on  his  march  to  Syca- 
more Creek,  a  few  Indians  were  sent  from  Miopopf^i  camp  with  firiendly  in- 
tentions, and  under  a  white  flag ;  but  such  was  the  carriage  of  the  whites^ 
no  interview  could  be  had,  and  they  were  obliged  to  fly  to  save  their  lives, 
which  all,  it  seems,  were  not  fortunate  enough  to  do.  This,  it  will  be  said, 
is  Indian  talk — ^it  is  even  sa  What  say  the  whites  ?  They  say,  the  Indiana 
whom  they  first  discovered  were  onl^  a  decoy.    This  is  mere  assertion,  and 

£  roves  nothing  on  their  own  side,  neither  does  it  disprove  the  Indian  account 
i  it  not  plain  that  BUuk-hauk  caused  a  white  flag  to  be  exhibited  before  he 
was  attacked  by  the  steam-boat  Warrior  ?  He  had  resolved  to  fight  no  more, 
if  he  could  get  terms  of  peace ;  but  his  flas  was  at  once  fired  vcpon ;  then 
says  the  old  chief,  ^1  fired  too ;"  and  the  whites  expected  nothing  else,  and 
too  many  of  them,  it  would  seem,  desired  nothing  else.  But  we  reflect  no 
more  upon  this  matter. 
The  reader  has,  in  the  last  chapter,  been  conducted  through  the  principal, 

*  An  aoooymous  author,  of  whom  we  have  made  considerable  uae  in  this  chapter^  gives 
as  their  names,  Slc.  as  follows  ^» 

Mac-cut-l-mUk-e-ca-eac, .Biark-hamk,  I  Pamaho,  Prophet**  AroOsr, Fisk  Fin, 

Na-abe-escuck,  Aw  mm, Loud  Tkunder.     Po  we-zhick,  ProfkeL*t  Mdapteigon,,.8tramhtTrf, 

Waphe-ke-sbick,  IA«  ^ropM, Olsor  Dag,  j  Napope,  CA«  vomtw, Str§Mg  Sn«b 
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and  all  the  important  events  of  the  war,  and  accompanied  the  chiefs  of  the 
Indiana  engaged  in  it  to  Fortreaa  Monroe,  in  Virginia.  We  are  now  to  ob- 
senre  what  passed  in  their  travels  from  hence  through  several  of  our  great 
cities,  and  theqce  to  their  wilderness  homes  in  the  distant  wesL 

Having  been  conducted  to  Fort  Monroe,  the  captives  found  themselves  in  a 
kind  of  elegant  confinement ;  and  instead  of  balls  and  chains  to  their  ankles^ 
were  kindly  treated,  and  saw  nobody  but  friend:}.  This  state  of  things,  how- 
ever, must  have  become,  in  a  short  time,  exceedingly  irksome ;  but  an  early 
order  for  their  liberation  prevented  such  result.  For,  on  the  4  June,  1833,  orders 
came  for  their  being  liberated ;  and  the  next  day,  Major  John  Garland  set 
off  with  them  in  a  steam-boat  for  Baltimore,  by  Norfolk,  Goeport,  PoitB- 
mouth,  &c 

During  their  short  stay  at  Monroe,  the  Indians  became  much  attached  to 
Its  commander,  Colonel  £itf(u,  and  on  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  that  the 
order  of  release  arrived,  Bkuk-hawk  went  and  took  his  leave  of  him,  and  at 
parting  made  the  following  speech : — 

**  Brother,  I  have  come  on  my  own  part,  and  in  behalf  of  my  companions^ 
to  bid  you  fkrewelL  Our  great  father  has  at  length  been  pleajsed  to  permit 
us  to  return  to  our  hunting-grounds.  We  have  buried  the  tomahawk,  and 
the  sound  of  the  rifle  will  hereafter  only  bring  death  to  the  deer  and  the  buflk- 
lo.  Brother,  you  have  treated  the  red  men  very  kindly.  Your  squaws  have 
made  them  presents,  and  you  have  given  them  plenty  to  eat  and  drink.  The 
memory  of  your  friendship  will  remain  till  the  Great  Spirit  says  it  is  time 
for  Buick-Hawk  to  sing  his  death-song. — ^Brother,  your  houses  are  as  numer- 
ous as  the  leaves  upon  the  trees,  and  your  young  warriors,  like  the  sands  u|ion 
the  shore  of  the  big  lake,  which  rolls  before  us.  The  red  man  has  but  few 
houses,  and  few  warriors,  but  the  red  man  has  a  heart  which  throbs  as  warm- 
ly as  the  heart  of  his  white  brother.  The  Great  Spirit  has  given  us  our  hunt- 
ing grounds,  and  the  skin  of  the  deer  which  we  kill  there  is  his  favorite,  for 
its  color  is  white,  and  this  is  the  emblem  of  peace.  This  hunting-dress  and 
these  feathers  of  the  eagle  are  white.  Accept  them,  my  brother ;  I  have 
given  one  like  this  to  the  WkHt-oUtr,  Accept  of  it  as  a  memorial  of  Bi.a.cc- 
BAWK.  When  he  is  far  away,  this  will  serve  to  remind  you  of  him.  May 
the  Great  Spirit  bless  you  and  your  children — farewell." 

Colonel  Eustis^  in  his  reply,  said,  the  fortdne  of  war  had  placed  him  in  his 
hands,  and  as  it  was  not  the  practice  of  the  whites  to  attack  an  unarmed 
foe,  he  was  safe ;  but  that  if  he  had  met  him  in  the  field  of  battle,  his  duty 
would  have  required  him  to  have  taken  his  life.  He  rejoiced,  he  said,  at 
his  prospect  of  speedily  returning  to  bis  friends,  and  hoped  he  would 
never  again  trouble  his  white  neighbors.  To  which  BUuk-hauk  added, 
**  Brother,  Uie  Grtai  Spirit  puniskta  those  tcho  deceive  119,  and  mu  faitk  is  now 
pledged:* 

On  leaving  Fort  Monroe,  the  Indians  were  taken  to  Portsmouth  and  Gos- 
port,  to  see  me  navy-yard,  the  dry-dock,  and  men-of-war.  At  Gosport,  tbey 
went  on  board  the  ii  Delaware,  where  they  could  not  but  express  much 
astonishment  at  the  vastness  of  the  <*  biff  canoe,"  as  they  called  it,  and  iti 
extraonlinarv  uncouth  furniture.  BUuMiawk  seemed  the  most  to  admire 
the  ship,  and  wished  to  see  the  chief  who  commanded  it,  and  especiallv  the 
roan  that  built  it ;  for  he  wished,  he  said,  **  to  take  him  Inf  the  hand^  When 
they  left  the  ship,  they  passed  around  under  her  bow,  which  terminates 
in  a  colossal  statue  of'^an  Indian  warrior.  This  the  Indians  beheld  with 
considerable  emotions  of  surprise  and  evident  demonstrations  of  high 
gratification. 

At  Norfolk,  the  rush  to  see  the  Indians  was  very  great,  and  manv  could 
not  be  gratified  even  with  a  sight  of  them.  This  great  curiosity  in  the  veiy 
vicinity  where  they  had  been  for  near  10  weeks,  will  not  be  thought  strange, 
when  it  is  considered,  that  no  one  expected  their  immediate  removal,  and 
therefore  few  had  been  to  see  them ;  thinking  they  could  do  so  when  soms 
more  convenient  time  offered 

Having  taken  lodginss  at  the  hotel  in  Norfolk,  the  Indians  were  aware 
of  the  great  curiosity  of  the  people,  and  therefore  they  exhibited  themselves 
upon  the  balcony,  firom  whence  ffabokieshiek,  the  Prophet,  made  the  follow* 
jog  address: — 
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"The  Great  Spirit  sent  U8  here,  and  by  the  sanoe  fiat  we  are  now  happily 
aliout  to  return  to  our  own  Mississippi,  and  our  own  people.  It  afTurds  us 
much  happiness  to  rejoin  our  friends  and  kindred.  We  would  shake  hands 
-with  ali  our  white  friends  assemhied,  and  offer  our  best  wishes  for  their  proe- 
perity.  Should  any  of  them  go  to  our  country  on  the  Mississippi,  we  would 
take  pleasure  in  requiting  the  many  kindnesses  we  have  received  from  their 
people  here.  We  will  go  home  with  peaceable  dispositions  towards  our 
white  brethren,  and  endeavor  to  make  our  conduct  hereafter  more  satis- 
factory to  them.  We  bid  you  all  farewell, -as  it  is  the  last  time  we  may 
see  each  other." 

Black'hau^  then  said  a  few  words,  expressing  the  same  sentiments;  and 
one  o'clock  having  arrived,  they  departed.    This  was  5  June. 

When  the  steam-boat  was  near  Baltimore,  it  was  discovered  that  there  hatf 
been  a  robbery  committed  on  board ;  and  when  this  became  known  to  BUtck' 
hawk^  he  showed  considerable  concern,  fearing  some  of  his  party  should 
be  suspected ;  and  when  the  boat  lay  to  at  considerable  distance  from  the 
whar^  to  make  search  for  the  money,  he  said,  "'  he  desired  thai  himself  and 
company  should  he  searched,  for  he  would  Id  the  whites  know  that  the  Sacs  did 
not  steaU* 

President  Jackson  had  arrived  in  Baltimore,  and  after  Black-hawJCs  arrival 
he  had  an  interview  with  him.  The  Indians  were  conveyed  in  the  steam- 
boat Columbus,  and  arrived  about  11  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  of  the  next 
day,  after  leaving  Norfolk,  namely,  6  June.  Among  the  crowds  who  visited 
them  were  many  ladies,  to  whom,  generally,  the  Indians  said,  ^  Pretty  squawSf 
pretty  sauaws^* 

The  Indians  and  the  president  attended  the  theatre  the  same  night,  and  it 
was  remarked,  that  the  attention  of  the  house  was  pretty  nearly  equally  divi- 
ded between  them.  On  the  next  day  occurred  the  interview  between  them, 
of  which  mention  has  just  been  made ;  at  which  time,  among  other  things^ 
the  president  said  to  the  old  chief: — 

"  When  I  saw  you  in  Washington,  I  told  you,  that  you  had  behaved  very 
badly,  in  raising  the  tomahawk  against  the  white  people."  He  added,  that 
his  conduct  last  year  had  caused  him  to  send  out  his  warriors  against  him, 
and  that  he  and  those  with  him  had  been  surrendered  to  him  to  be  kept  dur- 
ing his  pleasure,  or  until  he  should  thiuk  there  would  be  no  danger  from  let- 
ting him  go.  "  I  told  you,"  he  continued,  "  I  would  inquire  whether  your 
people  wished  you  should  return,  and  whether,  if  you  did  return,  there 
would  be  any  danger  to  the  frontier.  General  Clark  and  General  Mtinsony 
whom  you  know,  have  informed  me  that  Sheckak,  your  principal  chief,  and 
the  rest  of  your  people,  are  anxious  you  should  return,  and  Keokuk  has  asked 
me  to  send  you  back.  Your  chiefs  have  pledged  themselves  for  your  good 
conduct." — ^  You  will  see  the  strength  of^  the  white  people.  You  will  see 
that  our  young  men  are  as  numerous  as  the  leaves  in  the  woods.  What  can 
you  do  against  us  ?  " — ^  When  you  go  back,  listen  to  the  counsels  of  Keokuk 
and  the  other  friendly  chiefs." 

To  this  the  Prophet  said  a  few  words,  as  follows : — 

"  Father,  my  ears  are  open  to  your  words ;  I  am  glad  to  hear  them ;  I  am 
glad  to  go  back  to  mv  people.  I  want  to  see  my  family.  I  did  not  behave 
well  last  summer.  I  ought  not  to  have  taken  up  the  tomahawk.  But  my 
people  have  suffered  a  great  deal.  When  I  get  back,  I  will  remember  your 
words.  I  will  not  go  to  war  again.  I  will  live  in  peace,  I  will  hold  you  by 
the  hand." 

BUuk'hawk  intended  to  have  made  a  long  speech  at  this  time ;  but  the 
president  was  unable  to  hear  him  out,  on  account  of  the  great  fatigues  he 
bad  undergone,  and  the  old  chief  was,  therefore,  very  short  He  said,  *<  JM^ 
heart  is  big,  for  I  have  much  to  sajfto  my  great  foUwr^  and  closed,  after  many 
expressions  of  afiection  and  respect  for  him.  The  warmth  of  the  weatlier 
and  the  great  crowd  that  surrounded  the  hotel  in  which  the  Indians  were 
lodged,  caused  them  to  retire  to  Fort  M'Henry,  about  3  miles  below  the  city. 
The  landlord  said  the  crowd  Was  so  great  about  his  house,  that  they  had 
carried  awav  his  banisters,  windows,  and  he  was  fearful,  if  they  remained 
longer,  that  his  whole  house  would  be  carried  away  also. 
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They  Tisited  tlie  WashiDgtoo  monmneDt,  amoDg  other  pboM,  wlA  ttt 
Balttmore,  and  were  at  first  afraid  to  aaceDd  in  it,  upon  its  circular  Bieps; 
layinc  it  was  the  Mmdtou  of  the  white  people.  At  length  ^aopope  said  he 
w<Hik[  venture  up.  Black4knBk  observea,  that  then  they  would  all  go ;  for 
if  it  fell  down,  be  said  tlk»y  would  not  be  saier  on  the  ground  at  its  hue  tfaaii 
if  they  were  in  iL 

They  visited  the  circus  alsoi  while  here,  and  were  much  better  pleased 
with  the  performances  there,  than  at  the  theatre.  The  elegant  horses  pleased 
them  iar  more  than  the  stars  and  garters  of  the  mock  lords  and  ladies  of  the 
theatre,  and  it  was  very  natural  they  should.  To  see  a  lady  ride  upon  one 
foot,  while  the  horse  was  runniuf  at  his  utmost  speed,  was  matter  of  fact  to 
them,  and  excited  the  greatest  aomiratioo.    But  to  see  a  fellow  popping  out 
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from  behind  a  curtain,  strutting  about  the  stage,  uttering  to  himself  i 
unintelligible  nonsense,  could  not  interest  any  one  similarly  situated.  Tbey 
said  they  believed  those  who  rode  in  the  circus  could  hunt  bufialo  even 
better  than  the  Sacs. 

Considerable  inconvenience  was  experienced  from  the  meeting  of  two 
soch  conspicuous  characters  as  the  p&ssinEifT  of  the  United  States  and 
Blaek-hawk,  at  the  same  time,  in  populous  places ;  and  it  was  annouikced 
in  a  Philadelphia  paper,  of  9  June,  that  Major  Garland  had  arrived  there, 
but  had  left  the  Indians  in  Baltimore,  and  that  they  would  not  proceed  m 
N.  York  imtil  the  day  after  the  president  Accordinglv  tbey  did  not  arrive 
in  Philadelphia  until  10  June,  when  they  were  conducted  to  lodgings  in  Con- 

Es  IlalL  The  next  day  there  was  a  great  military  display,  acco.*npanied 
n  inunense  procession,  and  the  whole  passed  up  Third  Street,  Oi^poeite 
gress  Hall,  by  which  means  the  Indians  had  a  fine  opportunity  to  seo  and 
contemplate  their  numbers.  Pointing  to  the  soldiers,  nladsrhawk  asked  if 
they  were  the  same  that  were  in  his  country  last  summer. 

Having  visited  all  places  of  amusement  and  curiosity  in  Philadelphia,  die 
Indians  departed  for  N.  York,  where  they  arrived  in  a  steam-boat  of  the 
P^ple's  Lu3e,  about  5  o'clock,  14  June,  on  Friday.  The  arrival  ofLafofette^ 
in  1825,  could  not  have  attracted  a  greater  crowd  than  was  now  assembled 
at  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Castle  Garden.  As  it  happened,  Mr.  Dwranly  the 
aeronaut,  had  just  got  ready  to  ascend  in  his  balloon  from  die  garden.  The 
steam-boat,  therefore,  rounded  to,  that  the  passeneers  might  witness  the 
ascension.  When  it  was  known  on  shore  that  the  Indians  were  on  boud, 
the  cheering  and  clapping  became  tremendous ;  and  it  was  not  a  little  aug- 
mented from  those  on  Imrd  the  numerous  craft  in  the  river.  Those  in  the 
boat  answered  as  well  as  their  numbers  would  admit.  The  Lidians,  at  firs^ 
were  some  terrified,  supposinf  they  had  at  last  come  to  an  enemy,  and  that 
the  noise  about  them  was  me  war-whoop  of  the  whites,  but  were  soon 
undeceived. 

Soon  after  the  balloon  had  cleared  the  walls  of  the  castle,  and  Mr.  JhatBd 
had  unfurled  his  flag,  Bladfrhauk  vras  asked  what  he  thought  of  it  To 
which  he  answered : — 

**  That  man  u  a  md  brave.  JdonH  HUnk  he^U  ever  rd  bade  He  mud  he  a 
Sae^  Another  sMd,  **^  he  is  a  Sac^  he'll  get  nom  qfhi*  brothers  to  follaw  ta 
his  traiL  JSTone  of  'em  will  ever  su  the  smtSU  of  his  wigwam.  He  wUl  have  to 
live  alone — wUhovt  any  squaw/* 

When  the  balloon  had  attained  a  vast  height,  and  almost  out  of  the  old 
chief's  sight,  (which  had  become  considerably  impaired,)  he  exclaimed, 
*^  I  think  kt  can  go  to  the  heavens;  to  the  Great  SpiriL^  Pomahoe  then  said, 
«  /  ikink  he  can  seethe  eounty  of  the  English:'  The  Prophet,  or  fVabohediieik, 
havinffbeen  asked  what  he  thought  of  the  balloon,  said,  *^  I  canU  form  any 
idea,  but  think  he  can  go  y^  to  the  douds  if  he  wHL  Should  think  he  could  su 
the  Great  Spirit  now/* 

We  can  only  conjecture  what  micht  have  been  pasang  in  their  minds  at 
this  strange  sieht  They  were  struck  with  wonder,  and  no  doubt  were  ready 
to  exclaim,  **  What  cannot  the  white  people  do  ?  Why  can  they  not  send  an 
army  in  that  way  to  hurl  down  destruction  upon  their  enemies  ?  They  sure- 
ly will  do  it  If  they  can  ascend  to  the  Great  Spirit,  thof  mud  be  Great  &nrits 
too!'' 
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On  their  kncling,  such  was  the  density  of  the  crowd,  that  for  a  time  it 
■eemed  impossible  to  effect  a  passage  for  tiiem.  Ailer  some  time,  however, 
by  the  aid  of  the  police  officera,  they  were  taken  up  in  carriages,  and  carried 
to  their  lodgings  at  the  Exchaiige  Hotel  in  Broad  Street  The  spacious 
square  and  street  adjacent  were  instantly  filled  by  the  people,  whose  eager- 
ness to  see  the  strangers  was  so  great,  that  it  seemed  almost  impossible  to 
Erevent  a  forcible  entrance  into  the  house.  Whereupon  the  directors  of  the 
idians  let  Bladtrhawk  show  himself  several  times  at  a  window ;  and  imme- 
diately after,  the  multitude  quietly  dispersed,  without  carrying  away  banisters 
or  windows,  as  had  been  complained  of  in  Baltimore.    Thus  ended  Friday. 

On  Saturday  evening,  they  were  conducted  to  the  Bowery  Theatre,  and  on 
Mouday,  the  papers  of  the  cin^  annoimced  that  they  woula  visit  Castle  Gar- 
den tliat  evening,  the  Park  Theatre  on  Tuesday,  Niblo's  on  Wednesilay, 
Richmond  Uill  Theatre  on  Thursday,  Vauxhall  Garden  on  Friday,  and,  on 
Saturday,  leave  for  Albany.  Thus  were  the  doings  of  every  evening  of  their 
Rtay  allotted,  which,  we  believe,  came  to  |>aa8  accordingly.  Of  the  manner 
an  which  the  daytime  was  spent,  we  shall,  in  the  next  place,  proceed  to  give 
some  account 

On  Monday,  17  June,  the  Hon.  John  w£  Graham  met  the  Indians,  at  their 
quarters,  and  made  a  speech  to  them,  which  is  as  well  adapted  to  the  Indian 
manner,  as  any  thing  we  have  seen.    He  began : 

<*  Brothers,  open  your  ears.  You  are  brave  men.  You  have  fought  like 
tigers,  but  in  a  bad  cause.  We  have  conquered  you.  We  were  sony,  last 
Year,  that  you  raised  the  tomahawk  against  us ;  but  we  believe  you  did  not 
know  us  then  as  you  do  now.  We  think,  that  in  time  to  come,  you  will  be 
wise,  and  that  we  shall  be  fiiends  forever.  You  see  that  we  are  a  great  peo- 
ple— ^numerous  as  the  flowers  of  the  field,  as  the  shells  on  the  sea-shore,  or 
the  fish  in  the  sea.  We  put  one  hand  on  the  eastern,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  other  on  the  western  ocean.  We  all  act  together.  l£,  sometimes,  our 
great  men  talk  loud  and  long  at  our  council  fires,  but  shed  one  drop  of  white 
men's  blood,  our  young  warriors,  as  thick  as  the  stars  of  the  night,  will  leap 
on  board  our  great  boats,  which  fly  on  the  waves,  and  over  the  lakes — swift 
as  the  eagle  in  the  air — ^then  penetrate  the  woods,  make  the  big  guns  thun- 
der, and  the  whole  heavens  red  with  tlie  flames  of  the  dwellings  of  their  en- 
emies. Brothers,  the  president  has  made  you  a  great  talk.  He  has  but  one 
mouth.  That  one  has  sounded  the  sentiments  of  all  the  people.  Listen  to 
what  he  has  said  to  you.  Write  it  on  your  memories.  It  is  good,  very  good. 
Black-hawk,  take  these  jewels,  a  pair  of  topaz  ear-rings,  l^autifuUy  set  in 
gold,  for  your  wife  or  daughter,  as  a  token  of  fiiendship,  keeping  always  in 
miud  that  women  and  chilmren  are  the  fiivorites  of  the  Great  Spirit  These 
jewels  are  from  an  old  man,  whose  head  is  whitened  with  the  snows  of  70 
winters ;  an  old  man,  who  hais  thrown  down  his  bow,  put  ofi^  his  sword,  and 
now  stands  leaning  on  his  et^  waiting  the  commands  of  the  Great  Spirit 
Look  around  you,  see  all  this  migh^  people,  then  go  to  your  homes,  open 
your  arms  to  receive  your  families  Tell  them  to  bury  the  hatchet,  to  make 
bright  the  chain  of  mendship,  to  love  the  white  men,  and  to  live  in  peace 
with  them,  as  long  as  the  rivers  run  into  the  sea,  and  the  sun  rises  and  sets, 
li'  you  do  so,  you  will  be  happy.  You  will  then  insure  the  prosperity  of  un- 
born generations  of  your  tribes,  who  will  go  hand  and  hand  with  the  sons  of 
the  wnite  men,  and  all  shall  be  blessed  by  the  Great  Spirit  Peace  and  hap- 
piness, by  the  blessing  of  the  Great  Spirit,  attend  you.    Farewell" 

When  this  was  ended,  BUtck-hawk  said,  *^  Brother,  we  like  your  taUu  Wt 
will  be  friends.  Wt  like  the  white  people.  Thev  are  very  kind  to  us.  We  shall 
not  forgti  iL  Your  counsel  is  good.  We  ahdu  attend  to  it.  Your  valuabU 
present  shaU  go  to  nof  squaw.  It  pleases  me  very  wsudu  We  shaU  always  ho 
friends.^ 

The  following  circumstance  is  said  to  have  occurred,  while  the  Indians  were 
in  New  York :  One  day,  after  dinner,  a  gentleman  got  admittance  to  their  room, 
whose  object  was  to  communicate  to  them  some  religious  instruction.  He 
began  with  BUuk^hatcUCs  son ;  but  when  the  young  fellow  understood  by  the 
interpreter  ifvhat  his  object  was,  he  said,  *^I  laue^  and,  covering  his  face  with 
ills  blanket  sti'etched  himself  out  m  on  a  B0&,  and  went  to  sleep. 
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The  Cherokee  Phoenix  was  shown  to  Bladk-hawk,  in  New  York,  by  a  gen- 
tleman, wlio  gave  the  chief  to  luidenstand  that  it  was  tlie  first  and  only  uews- 
pa]ier  printed  in  Indian.  Alter  explaining  tlie  great  use  ol  papers  to  hiui,  the 
chief  was  well  pleased,  said  he  knew  the  Cherokee  tribe  well,  but  did  noc 
know  they  had  such  a  thing  aniong  thein  as  a  newspaper.  He  requei>>ted  the 
gentleman  to  make  the  name  of  Black-hmvk  on  it,  which  be  did,  and  gave  it 
to  him  ;  when  the  old  chief  carctully  folded  it  up  and  laid  it  away,  saying  he 
would  show  it  to  his  people  when  he  got  home. 

On  Thursday,  20  June,  the  Indians  were  shown  the  famous  arsenal  in 
W^hite  Street.  The  great  cannon,  mortars  and  shells,  on  the  first  floor,  filled 
tFieni  with  astonishment  and  awe,  in  spite  of  their  philosophical  indiflereuce. 
On  visiting  the  second  floor,  their  countenances  were  seen  to  enliven.  1  lie 
sight  of  10,000  stand  of  small  arms,  all  as  bright  as  polishing  could  make 
tlieni,  witli  all  the  bayonets  fixed,  was  evidently  more  agreeable  to  them  tlian 
the  great,  unwieldv  cannon  below.  Their  admiration  was  greatly  heightened 
on  being  shown  the  operation  of  Mr.  HiddofCs  new  patent  artillery  lock.  It 
had  been  fitted  for  the  occasion,  on  the  beautiful  brass  3  pounder,  which  Gov. 
J\>n^9kin$  ^ave  the  state  in  1814.  This  gun  being  placed  in  the  }'ard,  and 
chai^^  with  a  blank  cartridge.  Gen.  .^mi/artttt,  of  the  arsenal,  drew  the 
string  attached  to  the  lock,  and  the  discharge  was  instantaneous.  Here 
again  they  could  not  conceal  their  astonishment,  which  was  much  raised  by 
tlie  mvsterious  operation  of  the  lock.  The  cannon  being  again  charged, 
Black-iuuok  was  mvited  to  pull  the  string  and  discharge  it ;  but  he  declued 
fi-om  timidity,  and  all  the  rest  followed  his  example.  At  length  the  Prophet 
stepped  forward,  with  a  great  air  of  resolution,  and  discharged  it.  The  re- 
port startled  him  a  little ;  but  the  moment  after,  finding  himself  unbanned, 
ne  laughed  heartily.  Then  all  the  rest  ventured  to  dischajrge  it  When  Mr. 
Hiddon  showed  them  the  fulminating  wafer,  upon  which  his  lock  acts,  <*  the 
vacant  seriousness  and  gravity,"  says  one  present,  *^  with  which  they  returned 
it,  as  a  matter  quite  too  profound  for  their  comprehension,  was  iiresisiibly 
comic" 

Several  of  the  captives  had  been  attacked  with  an  inflammation  in  their 
eyes,  accompanied  with  some  fever,  supposed  to  have  been  brought  on  by 
the  fatigues  they  had  experienced  dunng  their  journey.  But  while  they 
remained  in  New  Yoric,  they  had  nearly  recovered. 

When  it  was  announced  in  the  papers,  that  the  Indians  would  not  proceed 
any  farther  north,  great  disappointment  was  felt  here ;  but  we  heard  no  one 
complain.  All  seemed  sensible  that  to  show  them  about  firom  place  to  place, 
was  inflicting  a  punishment  upon  them  which  coidd  in  no  wise  benefit  us. 
There  might  }^  one  exception,  for  we  were  informed  that  a  gentleman  had 
made  large  arrangements  here  for  writing  BladL-hmol^B  life.  But  whether  it 
were  the  old  chief  ^s  ^ood  or  bad  fortune  that  prevented  him  fix>m  falling  into 
the  ambush  of  that  biographer,  we  do  not  undertake  to  say ;  but  there  may 
be  those  cold-hearted  beings,  who  are  glad  that  both  Bladt-hmok  and  the  pub- 
lic have  escaped. 

On  Saturday,  22  June,  they  left  New  York  for  Albany,  where  they  arrired 
the  next  day  at  evening.  Aere,  as  we  should  expect,  the  crowd  was  &r 
more  savaee  than  had  been  witnessed  any  where  in  the  journey,  and  it  was 
near  three  hours  before  a  landing  for  them  could  be  effected;  and  even  then 
only  by  disguising  them.  Blad^hatok  was  not  recognized  until  he  had  got 
almost  to  me  tavern  where  he  and  his  party  were  to  lodge.  One  observes, 
that  Albany,  at  this  time,  was  more  like  an  Indian  camp,  than  the  readence 
of  civilized  beings.  Some  urged,  that  if  Bkuk-hm^  had  been  pennitted  to 
have  shown  himself  to  the  multitude,  and  addressed  them,  tliey  would  at 
once  have  ceased  their  boisterous  clamors.  It  is  said  he  was  ftbout  to  do  so^ 
but  his  son  would  not  consent  to  it 

Whether  the  conduct  of  the  populace  was  such,  after  they  were  in  their 
quarters,  as  to  cause  alann  for  their  safety,  is  not  mentioned ;  but  certain  it 
is,  they  set  off  from  Albany  in  the  night,  24  June,  and  proceeded  west  upon 
the  railroad. 

When  they  had  got  upon  the  grand  canal,  and  seen  how  they  were  trans- 
ported by  means  of  locks,  some  of  the  party  said  ii  nwut  bt  the  work  iff  a 
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Manitou,  for  %t  toaa  tke  first  rwer  they  ever  bcuo  go  over  fulls  ana  across  other 
rivers. 

The  interview  of  our  travellen),  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  with  their  country- 
meti,  the  Senecas,  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting  to  all  our  readers.  Having 
arrived  at  Buffalo  on  Friday,  28  June,  they  remained  there  until  Sundav 
morning.  The  next  luomiug  nAer  their  arrival,  they  rode  over  to  Black 
Kock,  where  they  viewed  the  union  of  the  grand  canal  with  the  lake  at  that 
place.  From  this  place  they  had  a  full  view  of  the  Canada  shore,  and  Black* 
hawk  immediately  pointed  out  Fort  Erie,  and  seemed  well  acauaioted  with 
the  adjacent  country ;  he  having  been  there  in  the  time  of  tlie  last  war  with 
England,  in  the  British  service,  and  at  the  time  *^  lohen  the  ^fnerieans  w  dked 
into  Fori  Erie^  as  he  expressed  the  capture  of  it.  After  the  battle  of  Lake 
Erie,  he  said,  he  was  obliged  to  return  with  his  band  to  his  own  country.  In 
the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  the  party  visited  the  Senecas,  who  hud  col- 
lected at  the  council  house,  on  their  reservation,  to  receive  them.  They  were 
addressed  by  the  chief,  Capt.  Pollard^  or  Karlundatoana,  of  whom  we  have 
already  spoken,  an  old  and  very  respectable  man.  After  expressing  the 
pleasure  which  it  gave  him  and  his  people  to  meet  the  chiefs  of  the  Sacs  and 
Fox  8,  and  after  alluding  to  the  present  state  of  the  aborigines,  he  counselled 
his  visitors  to  return  home  with  a  peaceable  mind ;  to  cultivate  the  earth,  and 
DO  more  to  fight  against  so  powerful  a  people  as  the  whites.  Btaek-hawk 
replied  as  follows:-^ 

*^  Our  aged  brother  of  the  Seneeas,  who  has  spoken  to  us,  has  spoken  the  words 
of  a  good  and  wise  man»  We  are  strangers  to  each  other,  though  we  have  the 
same  color,  and  the  same  Great  Spirii  made  us  all,  and  ^aoe  us  this  country  to-- 
gelher.  Brothers,  we  have  seen  how  great  a  people  the  whiles  are,  Th'y  are  very 
rich,  and  very  strong.  It  is  folly  for  us  to  fight  with  them.  H'e  shall  go  home 
with  mnch  knowle^e.  For  mmdf,  I  shall  advise  my  people  to  he  quiet,  and  live 
like  good  men.  The  advice  winch  you  gave  us,  brother,  is  vry  good,  and  we  tell 
you  now  we  mean  to  walk  the  straight  path  in  future,  and  to  content  ourselves 
with  ufhat  we  have,  and  with  cuUivaiing  our  lands. 

The  Prophet  added  a  few  sentences,  but  nothing  worthy  of  notice,  except 
be  said  he  wished  all  the  tribes  of  Indians  could  h&  collected  upon  one  spot, 
west  of  the  Mississippi. 

From  Bu&lo  the  Indians  were  conveyed  by  water  to  Detroit,  where  they 
arrived  July.  Here  a  curiosity  was  evinced  by  the  inhabitants  to  s^e  them; 
not  exactly  such  as  had  been  shown  in  the  Atlantic  cities,  but  with  that  cold 
indifterence,  their  near  vicinity  to  the  late  scenes  of  blood  was  calculated  to 
call  forth.  A  writer  has  remarked,  that  they  were  soon  seen  walking  the 
streets  ^unknowing  and  unknown,"  and  newspapers  ftt>m  that  region  say 
they  were  burnt  in  effigy.  Black-hatok  had  often  been  there  in  times  past; 
and  when  he  visited  the  former  residence  of  Gov.  Ccus,  he  said,  "  This  is  the 
old  council  ground,  I  have  heard  much  good  counsel  Jure ;  but  my  trail  led  to  the 
opposite  shore,  and  my  ears  were  dosed.** 

Trom  Green  Bav  they  were  to  pass  through  the  country  of  the  Menominies 
and  Winnebagoes*  to  Chicago.  As  these  tribes  are  bitter  enemies  to  the 
Sacs  and  Foxes,  troops  were  detached  from  that  place  to  attend  them. 

Having  left  Chicago,  as  they  passed  up  Fox  River  and  down  the  Ouis- 
consin,  Blaek-hawk  would  point  out  the  spots,  where,  once,  he  said,  had  stood 
the  fine  villages  of  the  Sacs.  His  depression  at  the  sight  was  evident,  and 
he  seemed  much  to  regret  their  emigration  beyond  the  Mississippi, 

It  was  about  the  first  of  August,  1833,  that  the  captives  arrived  at  Fort 
Armstrong,  oft  the  Upper  Mississippi,  where  we  are  presently  to  take  our 
leave  of  them.    The  Frophet  had  beien  set  at  liberty  a  little  before  at  Prairie 

*  This  Uibe  is  divided  into  five  families— -ihe  Decorie,  Black-leg,  &e.  One-cyni  Deeorie, 
before  mentioned,  is  one  of  iheir  mo»t  conspicuous  chiefs.  He  appeared  about  oO  years  old 
b  1826.  Mr.  W.  J.  Snelling  saw  him  at  the  Portage  in  that  year,  accompanied  bv  a  wife 
of  15. 

The  name  Winnebago  is  supposed  to  be  that  of  a  kind  of  duck,  found  on  the  lake  of  the 
)  name,  in  great  abundance. 
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4a  Cbien ;  he  hftTiog  deolarad  his  oooTiction  of  the  power  of  the  AmerkenH 
and  thai  now  be  would  retuni  end  live  in  peace.  ''Uia  return,''  says  our 
inforoiant,  **  ia  attend(>d  with  aa  many  unpleasant  associafioDS  as  that  of  any 
of  the  paily.  The  village  over  which  be  once  presided  has  been  broken  up; 
his  wigwan  has  been  burnt  to  the  ground ;  his  ianiily  without  a  protector, 
and  he  must  find  a  home  in  the  village  of  some  neighboring  chieftain." 

The  Indians  were  at  first  gloomy  and  taciturn,  on  entering  their  own 
Ibreata,  but  in  a  short  time  they  began  to  be  more  communicative,  and  at 
length  would  laugh  and  talk  about  &e  jokes  and  odd  manoBuvres  they  had 
■sen  aflMmg  the  whites. 

Being  now  at  Rock  Island,  where  it  was  concluded  to  dismiss  the  party, 
they  were  considerably  disappointed  in  not  meeting  vrith  soine  of  tlieir 
Irienda,  from  whom  tliey  might  gain  inteliigence  of  their  fiimilies.  Mean- 
while they  examined  their  Inindles  and  packages,  containing  the  presents 
they  had  received  during  their  journey.  These  were  by  no  means  incon- 
siderable, and  were  said,  by  those  who  saw  them,  to  be  in  value  of  at  least 
1,000  dollars;  which,  when  tlieir  friends  arrived,  were  liberally  distributed 
aoKmg  them.  They  had  not  been  long  in  suspense  when  this  happened.  A 
band  of  Foxes  arrived  the  next  day  after  them,  who  gave  the  desired  intelli- 
penoe.  To  an  obeerver  of  nature,  their  meeting  must  have  been  exceedingly 
mteresting.  Notwithstanding  their  long  separation,  their  first  interviews  were 
nearly  the  same  as  though  it  had  b^n  but  of  a  day's  continuance.  But  they 
very  soon  discovered  to  the  spectators,  that  they  had  met  with  those  who 
were  capable  of  enjoying  again  their  society ;  and  the  freedom  of  early  life 
began  gradually  to  ahow  itselfl 

*^  Fort  Armstrong,  Rock  Island,  Illinois,  vfss  selected  as  the  most  appro- 
priate place  for  the  liberation  of  Bladi-haick  and  his  party.  It  lieing  the 
most  central  point  from  the  surrounding  villages,  a  greater  number  of  IndiaDS 
oould  be  theie  assembled  at  a  short  notice,  than  at  any  other  point  on  the 
Mississippi.  With  most  of  the  party,  their  return  was  the  return  of  happy 
days,  and  of  those  manners  and  customs  which  they  had  looked  forward  to 
with  much  anxiety,  durini^  their  long  and  arduous  journey.  But  with  Btatk- 
htttek  it  was  the  revival  of^  thoee  scenes  associated  with  his  former  greatness 
and  power — when  no  white  man  crossed  his  trail,  or  eocroached  upon  liis 
huntiug  groundsL  He  is  now  hailed  not  ns  a  chieftain,  nor  as  a  warrior,  but 
as  a  Sac,  divested  of  his  honors,  an  humble  suppliant  for  the  empathies  and 
hospitalities  of  his  tribe. 

**  It  was  understood,  on  their  arrival,  that  Ktocuek,  the  principal  chief  of 
the  tribe,  waa  absent  with  moat  of  his  band,  upon  a  bufialo  hunt,  and  it  was 
doubtful  whether  he  had  yet  returned.  A  courier,  however,  was  despatched 
to  his  village,  with  instructions,  if  returned,  to  request  his  immediate  attf^nd- 
ajice,  with  as  many  of  his  tribe  as  could  conveniently  accompany  him.  The 
messenger  reuimed  the  same  night,  saying  that  Keoaidt  was  encamped  about 
20  miles  below,  with  a  large  number  of  his  tribe,  and  would  arrive  durbg 
the  day.  About  noon,  the  dull  monotony  of  the  Indian  drum,  accompanied 
with  occasional  shouts,  was  heard,  which  announced  his  approach.  He  led 
the  van,  with  two  large  canoes,  lashed  side  by  side,  with  a  large  canopv 
extended  over  him  and  his  three  wives,  where  be  sat  in  all  his  dignity,  with 
the  American  flag  waving  over  the  bow.  About  20  canoes  followed  in  his 
train,  each  containing  firwn  4  to  8  of  bis  companions,  who  made  the  '  welkin 
ring'  with  their  wild  and  savage  songs.  They  proceedeil  up  the  river  at  a 
moderate  rate,  and  encamped  on  the  oppoaite  side  fiom  Bladsrhmei^s  csmp. 
After  remaining  about  two  hours  to  arrange  their  toilets,  they  again  com- 
menced their  songs,  making  their  way  direcdy  across  the  river.  I^ocwJt  was 
the  first  to  laud,  decorated,  as  well  as  the  rert  of  the  party,  vrith  all  their 
medals,  and  in  all  the  paraphernalia  which  distinguishes  the  braves  from  the 
common  Indiana,  After  the  party  had  landed,  he  turned  to  them  and  said, 
*  7^  Gnat  Spirit  htu  seiU  otcr  brother  hack.  Ltt  us  shake  hands  in  ^riendshif.* 
He  then  proceeded  towards  Black  hawk,  wlio  was  seated  with  his  party,  m 
front  of  their  tent,  leaning  upon  bi.s  cane,  apparently  lost  in  deep  reflection. 
He  extended  his  hand,  which  the  old  man  seemed  to  shake  with  some  cor- 
diality.   Having  saluted  the  rest  of  the  party,  he  took  his  seat  in  their  i 
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diate  Ticinity.  Wa  companions  followed  the  example,  and  scattered  them- 
selves upon  the  ground.  Not  a  murmur  was  heard  among  the  crowd.  No 
one  presumed  to  break  the  silence,  until  the  chieftain  had  spoken.  Fifteen 
minutes  elapsed  before  a  word  was  uttered  by  any  one,  when  Keocftek  asked 
Blaek-hawk  how  long  he  had  been  upon  the  road  ?  <  Thai  he  had  been  expecting 
km,  and  was  coming  w)  in  the  expectation  of  meeting  hinu*  Pipes  were  soon 
introduced,  and  passed  among  both  parties,  as  an  mterchanee  of  good  feel- 
ing. After  smoking  and  talking,  alternately,  for  about  an  hour,  a  general 
move  was  made  fcnr  their  departure.  Keocwik  arose,  shook  hands  with  all  the 
p»arty,  saying,  ^  to-morrow  he  shotUd  return,^  ^  They  nbw  cixissed  the  river  in 
Silence,  and  the  night  was  spent  in  songs  and  dances.  On  the  next  day,  by 
appointment,  was  to  be  opened  the  grand  council 

*<  A  commodious  room  in  the  garrison  was  prepared  for  die  reception  of 
both  parties.  About  10  o'clock,  Keoeudt  was  announced  by  the  incoherent 
and  guttural  strains  of  more  than  100  savages.  When  they  arrived  at  the 
garrison,  they  followed  silently  in,  preceded  by  their  chief^  who  was  shown 
to  the  room,  where  he  was  to  be  elevated  upon  the  ruins  of  an  indiscreet  old 
man,  with  whom  he  had  been  struggling  many  years  for  supremacy.  He 
took  his  seat  with  Parshq^arkot  (the  stabbing  chie^)  chief  of  the  Sacs,  upon 
one  side,  and  Wapdla,  (the  litde  prince,)  chief  of  the  Foxes,  upon  the  other. 
He  told  his  young  braves  to  sit  immediately  behind  him ;  and  all  maintained 
the  most  profound  silence  during  the  interview.  JEeociidfc,  they  said,  would 
apeak  for  all  of  them. 

*^  Black-hawk  and  his  party  soon  made  their  appearance.  As  they  entered 
the  room,  the  chiefs  arose  and  shook  hands  with  them.  They  passed  round, 
and  took  their  seats  immediately  opposite.    BUukrhawk  and  ms  son  appeared 

Suite  dejected.  They  manifested  some  reluctance  to  the  proposed  councy, 
le  day  previous ;  and  that  morning,  as  it  would  have  too  much  importance 
attached  to  it,  the  son  felt  keenly  his  situation.  It  was  as  humiliating  to  him 
as  it  was  to  his  fiither.  Maj.  Uarland  was  the  first  to  break  the  silence  in 
council  He  told  them  that  he  was  grateful  to  find  so  much  good  feelina;  ex- 
isting in  the  tribe  towards  Blackrhawk  and  his  party.  He  felt  confident,  U'om 
what  he  had  wimessed  since  his  arrival,  that  they  would  hereafter  live  in 
peace.  He  had  but  litde  to  sav,  as  the  president's  speech  to  Btack-hawk  and 
party,  at  Baltimore,  said  all,  which  should  be  read  to  them.  It  was  inter- 
preted to  them  by  an  able  interpreter,  to  which  the  whole  company  respond- 
ed, at  the  termination  of  each  sentence." 

Keocuck  then  arose,  shook  hands  with  the  most  important  personages  pres- 
ent, and  commenced  :— 

^1  have  listened  to  the  talk  of  our  great  fiither.  It  is  true  we  pledged  our 
honors,  with  those  of  our  young  braves,  for  their  liberation.  We  thought 
much  of  it ;  our  councils  were  long ;  their  wives  and  children  were  in  our 
thoughts.  When  we  talked  of  them,  our  hearts  were  ftdL  Their  vrives  and 
children  came  to  us,  which  made  us  feel  like  women ;  but  we  were  men. 
The  words  which  we  sent  to  our  great  father  was  one  word,  the  word  of  all 
The  heart  of  our  great  fiither  was  food ;  he  spoke  like  the  father  of  children. 
The  Great  Spirit  made  his  heart  big  in  council  We  receive  our  brothers  in 
firiendship ;  our  hearts  are  good  towards  them.  Thev  once  listened  to  bad 
eounsel ;  now  their  ears  are  closed.  I  ^ve  my  hand  to  them ;  when  they 
shake  it,  they  shake  the  hands  of  all  I  v^l  shake  hands  with  them,  and  then 
I  am  done." 

Maj.  Garland  then  told  them,  that  he  wished  it  distinctly  understood  by  all 
wesent,  that  the  president  considered,  and  should  in  future  acknowledge 
Keocuck  as  the  pnncipal  chief  of  the  nation ;  that  he  wished  and  expected 
Black-hawk  to  l%glen  and  coriform  to  his  counsels ;  and  that  if  any  dibcordant 
feeling  now  existed,  it  must  be  buried  here;  that  the  two  bands  that  had 
heretofore  existed  in  the  tribe  must  be  broken  up.  From  the  misa]>plication 
of  some  word  on  the  part  of  the  interpreter,  BkuMiawk  understood  him,  that 
he  musf  conform  to  tne  counsels  of  Ktocu^  The  old  man  became  com- 
pletely infiiriated.  The  spirit  and  vigor  of  his  youth  broke  forth  like  a  vol- 
cano ;  he  rose  to  speak,  but  was  so  much  excited,  he  could  scarcely  articulate* 
Uesaid:— > 
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*  I  am  a  man — an  old  man — I  will  not  conibrm  to  the  commels  of  any  one. 
1  will  act  for  myaelf-^no  one  shall  govern  me— 1  am  old — ^my  hair  is  gray — 
I  once  gave  counsels  to  m^  young  men^-am  I  to  confonn  to  others  ?  1  sUl 
soon  go  to  the  Great  Spirit,  where  I  shall  rest  What  I  said  to  ow  great 
lather  in  Washington,  I  say  again — ^I  will  always  listen  to  him.    I  am  done."* 

The  feeling  which  he.  evinced,  caused  a  momentary  excitement  among  all 
present ;  it  was  his  last  expiring  struggle.  The  nature  of  the  remark  was 
explained  to  him — ^that  the  president  remiaied  him  to  listen  to  KsocudL  He 
made  no  reply ;  he  sat  completely  abeoroed  in  his  own  feelings,  when  JEco- 
eucky  in  a  suppressed  tone,  said  to  him,  **  fFhy  do  you  tpeak  ao  Mjort  tht  tdbile 
menf  I  tM  meak  for  you ;  you  troMed ;  you  dUi  not  n^^  He  consented, 
when  Smcuol  arose  and  said : — 

^'Our  hrother,  who  has  again  come  to  us,  has  spoken;  but  he  iqrake  in 
wrath — his  tongue  was  forked — ^he  spoke  not  like  a  man,  a  Sac.  He  knew 
his  words  were  bad ;  he  trembled  like  the  oak,  whose  roots  have  been  washed 
by  many  rain&  He  is  old ;  what  he  said,  let  us  forget  He  says  he  did  not 
mean  it ;  he  wishes  it  forgotten.  I  have  spoken  for  him.  What  I  have  said 
is  his  own  words — ^not  mine.  Let  us  say  he  spoke  in  council  to-day — that 
his  words  were  good.    I  have  spoken." 

CoL  DaneimoHy  who  commands  at  Rock  Island,  then  told  BUuk-hausk  that 
he  was  gnitined  to  meet  him — ^that  once  he  was  his  enemy,  but  now  be  met 
him  as  a  friend — ^that  he  was  here  by  the  commands  of  his  great  father,  and 
should  always  be  glad  to  see  him.  If  he  wished  for  advice  at  any  time,  he 
should  be  always  ready  to  give  it  to  him ;  he  had  had,  during  his  abeeooe, 
frequent  talks  with  his  tribe,  who  were  anxious  for  his  return;  and  could 
assure  him,  that  his  nation  entertained  for  him  and  his  parly  the  moat  friendly 
feeling. 

Alaj.  Gadcend  told  him,  that  he  was  now  at  liberty  to  go  where  he  pleased ; 
that  he,  and  all  the  Americans,  were  pleased  with  his  and  his  party's  unifbnn 
good  conduct  while  among  them ;  that  they  were  convioced  that  their  hearts 
were  good,  but  they  had  listened  to  bad  counsels.  They  had  seen  the  power 
of  the  white  men,  and  had  taken  their  great  father  by  the  hand,  who  hid  re- 
stored them  to  their  families,  upon  his  and  his  tribe's  fidthful  assurances  of 
peace  and  fnendship. 

Black-hawk,  after  reflecting  upon  what  he  had  said,  requested  that  if  hk 
remarks  were  put  upon  paper,  a  line  might  be  drawn  over  it — he  did  not 
mean  it. 

WapdUiy  chief  of  the  Foxes,  said  he  had  nothing  to  say.  ^  I  am  not,"  said 
he,  <<  m  the  habit  of  talking — ^I  think — ^I  have  been  thinking  all  day — Keocwk 
has  spoken — I  am  glad  to  see  my  brothers — ^I  will  shake  hands  with  tbenL 
I  am  done."  A  general  shaking  of  hands  was  commenced  by  the  chie^ 
which  was  an  indication  that  the  council  was  adjourned  sine  die. 

The  impetuosi^  of  Blaek-hawk^s  speech  was  undoubtedly  influenced  by 
the  presence  of  his  son,  who  evidently  governed  his  speech  and  actions  flar- 
ing their  tour  through  the  United  States.  He  appeared  anxious  tliat  his  father 
should  maintain  his  former  stand,  in  spite  of  all  opposition,  and  no  doubt 
gave  instructions  to  that  efiect  The  old  man's  pride  was  deeply  wounded ; 
yet  he  would  have  submitted  to  any  degradation,  rather  than  to  have  been 
committed  in  the  presence  of  so  large  a  number  of  the  most  conspicuous  men 
of  the  nation.  He  felt  convinced  that  he  had  erred,  and  endeavored  to  atone 
for  it,  during  the  day,  by  saying,  ^  he  did  not  know  what  he  aaid.^ 

That  evening,  Maj.  Ganand  invited  the  principal  chiefs,  together  with 
Black-hawk,  to  his  quarters,  as  it  would  afford  a  good  opportunity  to  asc^tain, 
explicitly,  the  feeling  which  existed  among  them  towards  their  fallen  foe. 
About  seven  o'clock  they  arrived.  They  took  their  seats  in  silence,  passed 
the  pipe  for  all  to  take  a  whiff,  and  in  return  quafled  a  glass  of  champagne, 
which  seemed  to  have  a  peculiar  relish.  Paraheparho  &ook  hands  with  all 
present,  and  commenced : — 

«We  met  this  morning;  I  am  glad  to  meet  again.  That  wine  is  very 
good ;  I  never  drank  any  before.  1  have  thought  much  of  our  meeting  to- 
day ;  it  was  one  that  told  us  we  were  brothers, — ^that  we  were  Sacai  We  had 
just  returned  from  a  buffalo-hunt ;  we  thought  it  was  time  for  our  brothen 
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to  be  here,  as  our  fathers  at  St  Louis  told  us  this  was  the  moon.  We  started 
before  the  rising  sun  to  meet  you ;  we  have  met,  and  taken  our  brotliers  by 
the  hand  in  friendship.  They  always  mistrusted  our  counsels,  and  went  from 
the  trail  of  the  red  men,  where  ther^  was  no  hunting  grounds,  nor  friends  re- 
turned, and  found  the  does  howling  around  their  wigwams,  and  wives  look- 
ing for  their  husbands  ana  children.  They  said  we-  counselled  like  women ; 
but  they  have  found  our  counsels  were  good.  They  have  been  through  the 
country  of  our  great  father*  They  have  been  to  the  wigwams  of  the  white 
men;  they  received  them  in  kindness,  and  made  glad  their  heaits.  We 
thanked  them ;  say  to  them  that  Keocuck  and  Parsheparho  thank  them.  Our 
brother  has  promised  to  listen  to  the  counsels  of  Keocuck,  What  he  said  in 
council  to-day,  was  like  the  Mississippi  fog — ^the  sun  has  shone,  and  the  day 
is  clear — ^let  us  forget  it ;  he  did  not  mean  it  His  heart  is  ^ood,  but  his  ears 
have  been  open  to  oad  counsels.  He  has  taken  our  great  father  by  the  hand, 
whose  words  are  good.  He  listened  to  them,  and  has  closed  his  ears  to  the 
voice  which  came  across  the  great  waters.  He  now  knows  that  he  ought  to 
listen  to  KeocucL  He  counselled  with  us,  and  our  yoimg  braves,  who  listened 
to  his  talk.  We  told  our  great  father  that  all  would  be  peace.  He  opened 
his  dark  prison,  and  let  him  see  the  rising  sun  once  more,  gave  him  to  his 
wives  and  children,  who  were  without  a  lodge.  Our  ^reat  father  made 
straight  his  path  to  his  home.  I  once  took  the  great  cluef  of  the  Osages 
prisoner.  I  heard  the  cries  of  his  women  and  children ;  I  took  him  out  by 
the  rising  sun,  and  put  him  upon  the  trail  to  his  village ;  *  There,'  said  I,  *  is  the 
trail  to  your  village ;  go,  and  tell  your  village,  that  I,  Parsheparho,  the  chief  of 
the  Sacs,  sent  you.'  We  thank  our  great  father;  say  to  him  that  I  wish  to  see 
him ;  I  reach  out  my  right  hand ;  he  is  a  great  way  ofl^  but  I  now  shake  him 
by  the  hand ;  our  hearts  are  good  towards  him ;  1  will  see  him  before  I  lie 
down  in  peace ;  may  the  Great  Spirit  be  in  his  councils ;  what  our  brother 
said  to-day,  let  us  forget    I  am  done." 

KBoauk,  afler  goinff  through  the  usual  ceremonies,  said,  <<  We  feel  proud 
that  you  have  invited  us  here  this  evening  to  drink  a  glass  with  you ;  the 
wine  which  we  have  drank,  we  never  tasted  before ;  it  is  the  wine  which  the 
white  men  make,  who  know  how  to  make  any  thing ;  I  will  take  another 
glass,  as  I  have  much  to  sav;  we  feel  proud  that  we  can  drink  such  wine ; 
to-day  we  shook  hands  with  our  brothers,  whom  you  brought  to  us ;  we  were 
glad  to  see  them;  we  have  often  thought  of  our  brothers ;  many  of  our  nation 
said  they  would  never  return ;  their  wives  and  children  often  came  to  our 
wigwams,  which  made  us  feel  sad ;  what  Poarsheparho  has  said,  is  true ;  1 
talked  to  our  young  men,  who  had  the  hearts  of  men ;  I  told  them  that  the 
Great  Spirit  was  in  our  councils ;  they  promised  to  live  in  peace ;  those  who 
listened  to  bad  counsels,  and  followed  our  brothers,  have  said  their  ears  are 
closed,  they  will  live  in  peace ;  I  sent  their  words  to  our  great  father,  whose 
ears  were  open,  whose  heart  was  made  sad  by  the  conduct  of  our  brothers; 
he  has  sent  to  their  wigwams ;  we  thank  him ;  say  to  him  that  Keocuck  thanks 
him ;  our  brothers  have  seen  the  great  villages  of  the  white  men ;  they  trav- 
elled a  long  road,  and  found  the  Americans  like  the  grass ;  I  will  tell  our 
young  men  to  listen  to  what  they  shall  tell  them.  Many  years  ago  I  went 
through  the  villages  of  our  great  father;  he  had  many,  that  were  like  the 
great  prairies ;  but  he  has  gone,  another  is  our  father,  he  is  a  great  war  chiel^ 
1  want  to  see  him,  I  shall  be  proud  to  take  him  by  the  band,  I  have  heard 
much  of  him,  his  head  is  gray,  I  must  see  him ;  tell  him  that  as  soon  as  the 
snow  is  off  of  the  prairie,  I  shall  come.  What  I  liave  said,  I  wish  spoken  to 
him,  before  if  s  put  upon  paper,  so  that  he  shall  hear  it  as  I  have  said  it ;  tell 
him  that  Ktocudc  spoke  it;  what  our  brother  said  in  comicil  to-day,  kt  us 
forget;  he  told  me  to  speak;  I  spoke  his  words.    I  have  spoken." 

BkuMujnok  then  said,  in  a  very  calm  and  dejected  manner,  ^I  feel  that  1 
am  an  old  man;  once  I  could  speak,  but  now  I  have  but  little  to  say;  to-day 
we  met  many  of  our  brothers,  we  were  glad  to  see  them ;  I  have  listened  to 
what  mv  brothers  have  said,  their  hearts  are  good ;  they  have  been  like  Sacs 
since  1  left  them ;  they  have  taken  care  of  my  wife  and  children,  who  had  no 
wigwam ;  1  thanked  them  for  it ;  the  Great  Dpirit  knows  that  I  thank  them ; 
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before  the  sun  sets  behind  the  hills  to-morrow  I  shaU  see  them,  I  want  to  fee 
thorn;  when  I  leil  them,  I  expected  soon  to  return;  1  told  our  great  &tber, 
when  in  Washingtoii,  that  I  would  listen  to  his  counaela ;  I  eay  ao  to  ynu,  I 
will  listen  to  the  counsels  of  Keoeuik ;  I  shall  soon  be  far  away,  I  shall  have 
no  village,  no  band,  I  shall  live  alone.  What  I  said  in  council  to-day  I  wish 
forgotten.  If  it  has  been  put  upon  paper,  I  wish  a  mark  to  be  drawn  over 
it  I  did  not  mean  it  Now  we  are  alone,  let  us  aay  we  will  forset  it  Say 
to  our  great  fiuher  and  Gov.  Com,  that  I  will  listen  to  them.  Many  years 
ago  I  met  Gov.  Ca»a  in  councils,  fwe  across  the  prairies,  to  the  rioDg  sua. 
His  counsels  were  good.  My  ears  were  closed ;  I  listened  to  the  great  fiither 
acrora  the  great  waters.  Mv  fiither  listened  to  him  wboae  band  was  large. 
My  band  was  once  hirge.  ?f  ow  I  have  no  band.  I  and  my  son,  and  all  the 
party,  thank  our  great  fiuher  for  what  he  has  done.  He  is  old,  I  am  old ;  we 
shall  soon  go  to  the  Great  Spirit,  where  we  shall  rest  He  sent  us  through 
bis  grvat  villagea  We  saw  many  of  the  white  men,  who  treated  oa  wSh 
kinc&iess.  We  thank  them ;  say  to  theqp  we  thank  them.  We  thank  you  and 
Mr.  Spragut  for  coming  with  us ;  your  road  was  long,  and  crooked.  We 
never  saw  so  many  white  men  berore.  When  you  was  with  us,  we  folt  as 
though  we  had  some  friends  among  them.  We  &h  safe ;  you  knew  them  aUL 
When  you  come  upon  the  Mississippi  again,  you  shall  come  to  my  wigwajn. 
I  have  none  now.  On  your  road  home,  you  pass  where  my  village  once  wa& 
No  one  lives  there  now;  all  are  gone.  I  give  you  my  hand;  we  may  never 
meet  again ;  I  shall  loug  remem  wr  you.  The  Great  Spirit  will  be  with  you, 
and  your  wives  and  children.  Before  the  sun  rises  I  shall  go  to  my  fiunily. 
My  son  will  be  here  to  see  you,  before  we  go.  I  will  shake  hands  with  my 
brothers  here,  then  1  am  done." 

The  party  separated  with  a  most  perfect  understanding  among  tbemsebes^ 
and  in  fellowship  and  good  feeling;  but  BUttk-hmtA  was  cast  down,  his  pride 
was  wounded,  and  he  departed  in  alence. 


CHAPTER  XIL 

IWm  the  Hme  BUuk-kau^  was  set  at  liherttf  in  kis  mm  emuAry^  m  1633,  to  Ids  dtsAf 
on  October  3d,  1838,  with  other  vmportant  matters  coumtrted  with  the  Indians  m  tie 
west. 

,    <*  In  fwin  and  peril,  when  thj  yean  were  few, 

And  death*t  dark  ahadow  on  thv  pathway  fell, 
Thou  to  the  graaUiesa  of  thy  trial  grew, 
Bade  fortune,  frieada,  andblifhted  hope  lBrBwell.**'8.  L.  Faixtixxa. 

Foa  about  three  years  ailer  the  Uberation  of  Black-hawk,  few  incidents  of 
importance  seem  to  have  transpired.  The  first  we  shall  notice  is  the  detfh 
of  a  great  Winnebago  chiefj  some  of  whose  family  have  passed  under  our 
notice  in  a  former  chapter,  from  the  conspicuous  part  he  acted  in  the  capture 
of  Black-hawk.  His  name  was  Schachipxaka,  or  Decori&  He  died  in 
Wisconsin,  on  the  20th  of  April,  1896,  in  his  90th  year.  Died  also,  at  the 
Seneca  reservation.  Major  Bekrt,  aged  74.  He  fought  with  the  Americans 
in  the  war  of  1812,  and  died  a  pensioner.  His  place  of  residence  was  known 
as  Jack  Berry's  town.  He  was  a  distinguished  chief.  And  on  the  29th  of 
the  same  month  died  that  celebrated  pioneer  of  the  west,  SiMoir  Ksxroii, 
aged  82.  He,  it  will  be  recollected,  it  was  who  was  engaged  as  a  pilot  to  the 
array  of  Lord  Dunmore,  in  1774,  being  then  about  nineteen  years  of  ase. 
He  aAerwards  speut  many  years  in  a  most  wretched  captivity  among  tbe 
Miami  Indians,  and  finally  made  some  escapes,  which,  it  seems  to  os^  chat 
nothing  short  of  miraculous  interference  could  have  brought  about 

On  the  24th  of  May,  183^  a  treaty  of  cession  was  made  at  Washington, 
between  a  delegation  of  chiefs  and  others  of  the  Chippewas,  and  the  Unilad 
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States,  by  which  all  the  reBervatioDS  hezetofbre  held  by  them  in  the  state  of 
M ichigan  is  relinquished. 

A  report  was  current  among  us  in  the  summer  of  this  year,  that  a  san- 
guinary battle  had  been  fought  on  the  20th  of  June,  at  a  noted  place  on  the 
Ked  River,  called  the  Cross  Timbers,  between  25  Shawanees  and  350  Caman- 
ches ;  that  the  battle  lasted  a  whole  day,  and  eventuated  in  the  defeat  of  the 
latter,  who  lost  77  of  their  number. 

On  the  19th  of  November,  1896,  a  large  war  party  of  Sioux  surprised  Gve 
lodges  of  Foxes,  on  the  lower  loway,  15  or  20  miles  from  where  the  line  of 
the  **Black^hawk  purchase "  crosses  it,  and  killed  about  20  of  them.  One 
of  the  Foxes,  a  young  man,  though  severely  wounded  in  the  neck,  made  hia 
escape,  and  carried  the  news  to  roweeshieck's  village. 

In  May,  1837,  died  at  the  Huron  villace,  Lorette,  or  GiLuin  Loms,  whose 
Indian  name  is  Tandarelion,  aged  74  ne  had  been  a  great  hunter,  and  an 
upright  man,  though  at  times  intemperate.  A  man  who  had  a  grudge  against 
another,  endeavored  to  hire  him  to  shoot  his  enemy,  but  Lorette  replied, 
**Je  ne  suis  pas  en  euerre  avec  lui,"  <*  I  have  no  cause  of  war  with  that  man,* 
and  turned  scornfully  from  him.  And  on  the  13th  of  the  following  June, 
another  respected  chief  paid  the  debt  of  mortality. 

Capt.  George,  principal  chief  of  the  ancient  and  once  &mous  tribe  of  the 
Onondagas,  died,  aged  70.  He  was  one  of  the  most  able  orators  of  the  She 
Nations,  not  only  possessing  the  confidence  of  his  own,  but  all  the  confederate 
tribes,  and  was  greatly  esteemed  by  the  white  people. 

In  the  order  of  time,  the  next  event  of  importance  vras  a  severe  battle 
between  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  and  Sioux.  And  what  makes  it  to  be  the  more 
lamented  is,  in  consequence  of  the  criminal  negligence  of  our  ffovemment 
When  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  sold  us  the  best  portions  of  Illinois,  Missouri,  and 
Wisconsin,  amounting  to  26,500,000  acres,  which  included  all  the  lead  mines^ 
for  the  sum  of  THREE  CENTS  PER  ACRE,  certain  provisions  were  to 
be  made  them ;  certain  grounds  were  to  be  put  in  cultivation,  certain  amounts 
of  money  paid  at  certain  times,  and,  especially,  they  were  promised  protection 
from  their  bloody  enemies,  the  Sioux,  when  hunting  upon  certain  grounds 
allowed  to  them.  But  none  of  the  promises  made  them  had  been  penormed, 
and  fiunine  forced  them,  vrfaen  they  could  wait  for  us  no  longer,  to  go  unpro- 
tected into  the  wilderness  to  hunt  for  game. 

The  battle,  of  which  we  are  to  ffive  an  account,  happened  about  the  2d  of 
August,  1837,  and  the  history  we  have  of  it  is  derivecl  fit)m  the  chief  of  the 
Sacs  and  Foxes,  who  vras  mortally  wounded  in  it  He  had  been  to  St  Louis 
to  see  what  could  be  done  for  his  people,  and  he  says,  ''when  I  returned,  I 
found  our  people  starving  at  the  village.  I  divided  all  the  provisions  I  had 
received  from  our  trader  amon^  them,  and  powder  and  lead  to  enable  us  to 
make  a  hunt  to  supply  our  families  until  our  com  was  ripe,  or  that  our  great 
fether  had  paid  our  money  to  enable  our  traders  to  furnish  us."  Having 
divided  his  tribe  into  two  parties,  that  they  mieht  hunt  to  better  advantage, 
one  was  to  proceed  along  the  dividing  country  between  the  loway  and  I&d 
Cedar  Rivers,  and  the  other  to  advance  up  the  right  bank  of  Cedar  River. 
At  the  head  of  the  latter  division  was  the  cnief  of  whom  mention  has  been 
made,  whose  name  was  Wau-cosh-au-she.  He  had  in  his  company  about 
170  people,  of  whom  but  40  were  men,  the  rest  women  and  children.  They 
found  no  game  for  many  days,  and,  says  the  old  chie(  **  we  had  to  depend  on 
fish,  which  we  caught  from'  the  Cedar,  to  keep  our  people  from  dying  with 
hunger.^'  He  was  in  great  es^ctation,  that,  if  he  could  reach  a  l^It  of 
wooded  country,  between  the  Wapesepineca  and  Cedar,  to  find  plenty  of 
imme.  Accordmgly  he  sent  out  some  of  his  young  men  in  advance,  and 
followed  as  well  as  he  vras  able  with  the  rest,  but  his  pioneera  soon  returned, 
and  informed  him  that  the  MTinnebagoes  were  hunting  there.  **Thi8  was  bad 
news,"  says  Waucoshaushe,  ^in  our  starving  condition,  and  we  could  not 
return,  for  we  had  nothing  to  return  to,"  and  their  nearest  hope  was  about 
the  mouth  of  Otter  River.    He  therefore  bent  his  course  thither. 

On  arriving  on  the  confines  of  that  countiy,  he  encamped,  and  sent  out 
some  hunters,  but,  as  before,  they  soon  returned,  and  reported  that  their 
ground  was  in  possession  of  the  Sioux;  and,  he  asks^  **  What  was  now  to  \» 
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done?  My  nomber  of  ficbtbg  men  wu  mnaU ;  but  to  retreat  wma  impoeiade; 
Ibr  we  mtttt  have  been  discovered  by  the  Sioux,  and  followed ;  and  wbenever 
jou  turn  your  back  on  an  enemy,  you  are  sure  of  defeat  My  braves  agre^ 
with  me,  that  we  should  inunediately  start  on  the  trail,  leave  our  women  and 
children  at  the  camp,  and  go  and  ascertain  their  strength ;  that  if  we  found 
Ifaem  not  too  strong,  to  drive  them  out  of  our  hunting-grounds.  We  followed 
their  trail  across  CHter  River,  and  then  it  took  a  direcuon  into  the  prairie,  to* 
warde  where  the  sun  sets.  About  midnicht,  we  thought  we  discovered  the 
8ioux  lodlges.  We  raised  the  war-cry,  ana  rushed  upon  them ;  but  found  no 
fiioux  there,  only  sand-hills  instead  of  lodges.  They  ^^^^  encamped  in  a 
hoUow;  and  by  this  mislake  we  were  discovered.  We  mi^bt  now  have  re^ 
treated;  but,  reflecting  on  our  condition, — our  families  starvmg,  our  hunting- 
grounds  Doosconpd  by  our  enemies,  and  the  remembrance  of  our  frieDds  they 
Sad  muroered  last  winter  on  the  loway,— determined  us  to  follow  them  as 
ftr  as  the  lin«. 

•*  We  had  not  proceeded  fiur,  when  the  Sioux  fired  on  us.  1,  with  my  party, 
nished  into  their  camps»  and,  after  fightinff  desperatelv  for  some  time,  UMmd 
tiiey  were  in  too  strong  a  force  for  u&  All  that  could,  retreated  out  of  the 
camps,  and,  taking  a  position  back  of  a  small  rise,  within  sunshot  of  their 
caoaps,  fired  upon  them  until  our  ammunition  was  exhaustea  We  then  re- 
treated to  our  camp, — ^where  we  had  left  our  women  and  children^ — briagiBg 
fkarUm  wounds  with  us,  and  leaving  eleven  killed  on  the  field." 

Such  is  the  account  of  the  battle,  by  an  actor  in  it  As  soon  as  he  could, 
Waueoshauahe  sent  two  of  Ins  braves  with  this  account,  to  the  ageucyy  at 
Eock  Island,  where  they  arrived  on  the  8  of  August  The  chief  cfoeed  his 
lalk  in  the  following  words :  <*  My  father,  I  am  one  of  the  wounded,  and  ex- 
pect never  to  tee  you  ogatn.  I  have  followed  your  advice,  and  done  the  beet  I 
^uld  for  my  nauon,  and  I  do  not  fear  to  die.  We  have  with  the  greateet  di^ 
^ully  reached  our  village,  and  fear  that  many  of  our  people  will  die  of  hun- 
fer.    Father,  I  have  no  more  to  say." 

What  was  done  for  these  poor,  distressed  Indians,  I  have  no  account,  bat 
doubt  not  it  might  be  quickly  told !  However,  a  delegation  of  Sacs  and  Foxea^ 
and  another  of  Sioux  and  loways,  visited  Washington  in  the  end  of  the  follow- 
ing September;  but  we  hear  nothingof  any  reoress  for  the  former;  yet  the 
^vemment  bought  of  the  Sioux  5^000,000  of  acres  of  their  land,  on  uie  east 
■de  of  the  Mississippi,  at  tweniji  cenis  an  acre.  These  same  Indiana  were 
induced  to  travel  through  our  great  cities  by  advice  of  the  president,  who 
wished  to  make  them  acquainted  vnth  our  power  and  consequence;  and 
^ey  accordingly  arrived  in  Boston,  the  extent  of  their  journey  on  the  coas^ 
on  the  27  October,  1837.  Hiey  consisted  of  both  deputations, — ^in  all,  Sot 
Among  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  were  the  v^Il-known  and  celebrated  old  ex-chve^ 
BLACk-HAWK,  his  aon  Nasheeskuk,  (Loud  Thunder,]  Keokuk,  and  Wa- 
VBLLA.  On  Saturday  mominfe  the  whole  party  had  an  audience  of  the 
mayor,  Mr.  S.  A.  Eliot,  the  alcSrmen,  and  common  council  of  the  ci^,  ia 
Faneuil  HalL  The  Sacs  and  Foxes  arrived  first,  in  carriages,  and  were  s^ted 
on  the  right  of  the  devated  platform;  and  the  Sioux,  arriving  immediately 
after,  were  seated  on  the  left  As  eadi  party  entered,  a  band  of  music,  sta- 
tioned for  the  occasion,  played  martial  air&  The  mayor  then  welcomed 
them  in  a  short  speech,  tnrough  their  interpretera  Gov.  Everett  was  pres* 
ent,  and,  being  introduced  to  them,  invited  them  to  an  audience  in  the  State- 
House,  on  Monday ;  for  which  civility  Keokuk  presented  him  with  a  bow  and 
arrowa  They  were  then  shown  the  armories  m  the  upi>er  hall  of  the  same 
building,  where  they  expressed  high  gratification  at  seeing  so  many  bright 
guns  fit  for  use.    They  then  returned  to  their  lodgines  in  Concert  HaiL 

On  Sunday  morning,  a  part  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  delegation  visited  the  navy- 
^Bud,  and  in  the  afternoon  the  Sioux  and  loways  were  there.  They  were 
presented  by  Capt  Percival  to  Com.  Downes,  who  conducted  them  over  tbe 
yard,  much  to  their  entertainment  The  ships  of  war  most  astonished  them, 
and  we  are  not  sure  they  understood  the  use  of  that  grand  affiiir,  the  dry 
dock ;  they  approached  and  looked  down  its  sides  with  evident  feelings  of 
awe.  To  a  handsome  address  firom  Com.  Downes,  they  made  an  appropriate 
reply,  and  returned  to  their  quarters.    In  tbe  eveidng,  some  attended  tha 
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oratorios  at  Boylston  Hall  and  the  Masonio  Temple.  On  Aonday,  they  held 
a  levee  at  FaneuH  HoU,  under  the  direction  of  the  city  marshal,  for  die  especiid 
accommodation  of  the  ladies,  which  Was  closed  at  eleven  oV|ock,  when  pre- 
iMEhuions  were  made  fbr  meeting  the  governor  at  the  State-House,  agreeably 
to  previous  arrangeoonnts. 

As  but  a  veiT  small  portion  of  die  commtinity  Moid  be  admitted  to  the 
<< Indian  council"  in  the  representatives'  Chanfiber,  notice  vras  given  in  the 
newspapers  to  sneh  as  Aaigm  expect  admission,  that  « passes"  had  been  pro- 
vided for  them,  and  were  to  be  had  between  9  and  11,  A.  M.,  at  the  offices  of 
the  adjutant  general  and  city  auditor,  rfheoe  <* passes"  Were  cards,  on  which 
was  printed,  ^'Pass  to  tab  Rsphesbivtativss'  Chamber,  30th  October 

Meanwhile,  the  Siopx  left  the  city,  and  proceeded  on  theu*  journey  west 
It  was  evidently  unpleasant  to  both  parties  to  meet  at  the  Etem^  time  and 
place,  as  the  war  between  itiem,  of  which  we  have  taken  notice,  had  not 
ceased,  and,  for  autfht  they  knew  to  the  contrary,  th«  friends  of  each  were 
falling  by  the  hand  of  this  Other,  in  the  country  Bom  which  they  were  thub 
temporarily  absent 

Tne  hour  havinj;  arrived  for  the  Indians  to  make  then*  appearance  in  die 
ball  of  the  State-House,  it  was  crowded  to  overflowing,  as  was  every  avenue 
leadinjr  to  it  The  govemoP  Occupied  the  speaker's  ^air,  with  his  aids  and 
eouncO  around  him,  when  the  chiefs  came  in  and  took  seats  in  the  adjacent 
area.  The  governor  then  arose,  and,  in  explanation,  stated  the  object  of  their 
▼isit  **  "Biey  are,"  said  he,  <>  a  most  respectable  deputation  from  the  Sac  and 
Fox  tribes,  which  are  in  amity  with  our  government  The  object  of  thei^ 
misrion  to  Washin^n,  was  to  form  a  treaty  explanatorjr  of  the  great  treaty 
made  in  1836^  defining  the  boundaries  between  tneir  territory  and  tiiat  of  the 
Umted  States.  Their  lands  are  situated  between  the  Missisappi  and  Missou- 
ri. The  united  tribes  comprise  about  5000,  of  whom  about  1400  are  braves. 
They  are  the  descendants  of  the  Algonquitas,  or  L^niiape,  and  speak  die  same 
language  as  that  anciendy  spoken  by  the  Indians  of  this  region."  Some  per- 
sons in  the  galleries  showing  a  disposition  to  manifest  their  ridiculous  con- 
eeptions,  when  die  Indians  came  in,  the  governor  observed  to  the  audience, 
that  any  such  demonstiutiotis  by  laughing,  however  seeihinfrly  ludicrous  any 
appearance  might  be,  would  be  highly  improper,  and  the  Indians  might  con- 
atrue  such  exhmition  of  mirth  into  disresjiect 

The  interpreter  was  then  requested  to  inform  them  ihbt  the  governor  bade 
tbem  a  hearty  welcome  to  the  hall  of  council  of  their  white  brethren.  '^  We 
have,"  said  he,  "  before  heard  of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  by  oilr  travellers ;  and 
we  have  been  told  the  names  of  their  great  men  and  chiefk ;  and  now  we  are 

rid  to  see  them  vrith  our  eyes.  We  are  called  the  people  of  Massachusetts ; 
is  the  name  of  the  red  people  who  once  lived  here.  In  former  times,  tiie 
red  man's  wigwam  stood  on  our  very  fields,  and  his  council-fire  was  kindled 
on  diis  spot  When  our  forefathers  came  to  this  country,  they  were  but  a 
nnall  band.  The  red  man  stood  on  the  rock  on  the  sea-side,  and  looked  at 
theoL  He  might  have  pushed  them  ofi^,  and  drowned  them ;  but  he  took 
tiiem  by  die  hand,  and  said,  <  Welcome.'  Our  forefathers  w^re  hungry,  and 
tiie  red  man  save  diem  com  and  veliisotL  They  were  cold,  and  the  red  man 
spread  his  bUnket  over  them,  and  made  them  waitn.  We  are  now  grown 
creat  and  powerful ;  yet  we  remember  the  kindness  Of  the  red  man  to  our 
forefhthers. 

<* Brothers!  our  faces  are  white,  and  yours  aire  red;  but  our  hearts  are 
alike.  You  dwell  between  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri;  they  are  mighty 
streams.  One  stretches  out  to  the  east,  and  the  other  away  to  the  west,  even 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  but  still  they  make  but  one  river,  and  they  run  to- 
gether to  the  sea.  Brothers !  we  dwell  in  the  east,  and  vou  live  in  the  ftir 
west;  but  we  are  one  family.  Brothers !  as  you  passed  tnrouffh  the  hall  be- 
low, you  stopped  to  look  upon  the  image  of  our  great  father,  Washington ;  it 
is  a  cold  stone,  and  cannot  speak ;  but  our  great  fkther  loved  the  red  man, 
and  he  commanded  us  to  love  you.  He  is  dead ;  but  his  voice  made  a  deep 
print  in  our  hearts,  like  the  footsteps  of  the  great  buffido  in  the  clay  of  m& 
prairie." 
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fernor 


Keokuk  had  his  mn  with  him,  about  14  ^ean  old.    The  fFOveriM 
to  him,  when  he  said,  ^'Bfay  the  Great  Spirit  preaerve  the  life  of 


May  he  grow  up  by  your  aide,  like  the  tender  aapling  by  the  ride  of  the 
miffhty  oak.  Ifay  you  ionff  flourish  together ;  and  when  the  mightr  oak  ii 
fallen  in  the  foreat,  may  me  younff  tree  take  ita  place,  and  sprima  oat  its 
branchea  over  hia  people.  Arotheral  I  have  made  you  a  abort  talk,  and  once 
more  bid  you  welcome  to  our  council  halL" 

KxoKUK  aaid  in  reply,  ^  I  am  very  much  gratified  at  the  pleasure  of  riiak* 
ing  handa  with  the  ffre«it  chief  of  the  country,  and  othera  about  faino.  The 
Great  Spirit,  aa  you  nave  aaid,  made  ua  the  same ;  we  only  epeak  diflenart 
languagea  Brother!  I  am  very  happy  to  be  able  to  aay,  before  I  die,  that  1 
have  aeen  the  houae  where  your  fiithera  uaed  to  speak  with  ours,  as  we  now 
do  vrith  you,  and  hope  the  Great  Si>irit  is  pleased  at  the  eight  I  hope  he 
will  long  keep  peace  between  the  white  and  red  men." 

Wapklla  next  rooke.  He  aaid,  <*!  am  very  happy  to  meet  my  fiiends  m 
Ihe  land  of  our  foremther&  I  recollect,  when  a  littfe  boy,  of  hearing  my  fiire- 
fiithera  aay,  that  at  thia  place  the  red  man  first  took  the  white  man  by  the 
hand.  I  am  ver]r  happy  that  this  island  can  supirart  so  many  white  men  as 
have  come  on  to  it ;  1  am  f^ad  they  can  find  a  living,  and  happy  they  can  be 
contented  with  living  on  it  I  am  glad  to  hear  the  white  men  obJI  ua  tbexr 
brothera ;  it  is  true  they  are  the  mdest;  but  where  I  live  my  tribe  la  the 
oldest  among  the  red  men.  I  shall  go  home  and  tell  my  brethren  that  I  have 
been  to  thia  great  place,  and  it  shall  not  be  forgotten  by  me  nor  my  <diildzeiL' 

Waacashaashex  then  came  forward,  and  aaid,  ^  I  nave  juat  listened  to  the 
worda  spoken  by  vou  and  my  chie&  about  our  foreftdiers.  I  have  k»g 
vrished  to  see  the  shores  where  my  fitthers  took  the  white  men  by  the  ham^ 
and  I  shall  not  forget  it" 

PowEEsmxcK  next  spoke  aa  follows:  *<  You  have  heard  vHiat  my  chiefi 
have  to  say.  They  are  much  gratified  vrith  their  virit  to  thia  town.  This  is 
the  place  where  our  tribe  once  lived.  I  have  often  heard  my  ftther  and 
ffrandfiither  say  that  they  once  lived  by  the  sea  coast,  where  the  white  man 
first  came.  I  wish  I  had  a  book,*  and  could  read  in  it  all  these  thingsi  I 
have  been  told  that  this  ia  the  way  you  get  all  your  knowledge.  I  tbiu  the 
Americana  are  amon||[  the  greatest  of  the  white  people,  that  very  lew  can 
overpower  them.  It  la  ao  vrith  the  Sacs,  though!  say  itf  They  call  ii»  a 
great  man  where  I  live,  and  I  am  very  happy  that  two  such  great  men  as  you 
and  I  should  meet  and  shake  hands  together." 

Next  came  the  Indian  who  wore  a  bufblo  akin  all  over  him,  ita  head  on  bii 
own,  with  boms  erect  His  name  we  could  not  get  hold  of;  but  he  said,  <^I 
am  much  pleaaed  vrith  the  conversation  our  chieft  have  had  vrith  you.  I  am 
glad  you  noticed  Mauaanwoutf  Keokuk's  son.  He  will  succeed  his  ^bo'iSiid 
Be  a  chief  The  chie&  who  have  spoken  to  you  are  all  village  chiefi ;  fer 
my  part,  I  have  nothing  to  do  vrith  the  viUagea;  but  I  go  to  vrar,  and  fight  fyr 
the  women  and  children." 

AppAirosEOKEMAR  uext  spoke:  ''I  am  very  happy  to  shake  hands  with  yeo. 
I  do  it  with  all  my  heart  Although  we  have  no  paper  to  put  dovra  words 
on,  we  shall  not  forget  this  good  council  I  am  a  brave,  ana  have  my  anm 
in  my  handa.  They  are  all  my  defence ;  but  I  vriah  to  leave  them  m  this 
house  for  the  white  man  to  remember  the  red  man  of  the  fitr  west  Mv 
aresents  may  not  be  asreeable,  but  they  are  given  with  a  good  heart"  And, 
divesting  himself  of  all  his  clothes,  wampum  belt,  moccasins^  &C.,  except  a 
blanket,  he  gave  them  and  his  arms  to  the  ^vemor. 

Black-hawk's  turn  now  came.  His  voice  vraa  very  ahrill,  and  he  was  the 
only  one  among  them  vrith  any  of  the  costume  of  the  whitea  about  him.  He 
began,  ''I  like  very  well  to  hear  you  talkof  the  Great  Spbrit  He  made  m 
both  of  one  heart,  though  our  skins  are  ofoifferent  complexionB.  The  fint 
white  men  that  came  to  this  island  were  French.    They  were  our  brothers  as 

*  Tliey  probably  knew  no  difTerence  in  books,  and  supposed  that  any  book  wonld  lead  ai 
night  be  oesired.  They  look  upon  Ihem  as  a  kind  of  oracle,  and  suppose  one  as  good  as  a 
thousand,  having  no  idea  of  their  different  contents.  One  might  get  such  an  idea  fim  t 
aertain  hymn  ot  Dr.  Watu,  but  it  is  original  with  the  Indians. 

t  This  caused  a  pleasii^  sensatioB  in  the  house. 
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you  are.  When  at  the  president's  village,  your  people  put  medals  about  our 
necks.  The  French  used  to  do  so  by  our  lathers.  The  Great  Spirit  is  pleased 
at  our  talking  together.  I  am  a  man.  You  are  a  man.  None  of  us  are  any 
thing  more.  I  live  between  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri.  I  have  now  got 
to  be  an  old  man.  It  is  surprising  to  me  how  so  many  people  can  live  in  so 
small  a  place  as  this  villag[e  is.  I  cannot  see  where  they  set  venison  and  com 
enough  to  live  upon ;  but  if  thev  like  it,  I  am  satisfied.*  icannot  shake  hands 
-with  all  my  friends,  but  by  shaking  hands  with  you,  I  mean  it  for  all." 

Keokuk  then  presented  his  son  to  the  governor,  who  caused  his  own  son 
to  shake  the  hand  of  that  of  the  chief  apparent  Then  came  forward  a  brave» 
who  said  his  father  was  a  Frenchman ;  he  presented  the  governor  with  a 
pipe.  His  excellency  then  informed  the  Indians  that  some  presents  had  been 
prepared  for  them,  m  the  balcony  in  front  of  the  hail,  ana  that  they  should 
^proceed  there  and  receive  thepi,  which  was  accordinglv  done.  The  presents 
consisted  of  guns,  swords,  trinkets,  and  clothes  for  their  women  and  chil- 
dren, &c  To  the  son  of  Keokuk  the  governor  gave  an  elegant  little  rifle^ 
and  observed  that  he  hoped  he  would  soon  be  able  to  shoot  buffaloes  with  it 

All  these  affairs  took  up  much  time,  especially  the  speeches,  as  the  inter- 
preters had  to  repeat  them  sentence  by  sentence,  as  they  were  delivered,  to 
Doth  parties  of  Indians.  At  the  end  of  each  sentence  delivered  to  the  Indians, 
they  would  simultaneously  utter  assent  to  it  in  an  inexpressible  sound,  some- 
thing like  what  might  be  derived  from  a  peculiar  pronunciation  of  the  letters 
ft^ugh-yakf  which  must  be  done  in  the  same  breath,  and  a  ffradual  raising  of 
tiie  voice.  And  there  was  such  a  dissimilarity  in  language  between  one  por- 
tion of  the  chiefs  and  the  others,  that  two  interpreters  were  necessarily  em- 
ploved. 

Agreeably  to  notice  given,  the  Indians  withdrew  fit>m  the  balcony  of  the 
State-House  to  the  senate  chamber,  where  they  partook  of  a  collation,  and 
then  appeared  on  the  common,  where  they  performed  a  mock  war  dance,  to 
the  great  amusement  of  the  immense  multitude.  In  the  evening,  they  visited 
the  Tremont  Theatre,  where  Forrest  took  a  benefit  in  the  "  Banker  of  Bogota." 
The  Sioux  had  before  attended  the  National  Theatre.  On  Tuesday,  the  3l8t, 
they  lefl  the  city,  taking  their  journey  west 

Indian  deputations  were  things  new  to  this  generation,  in  Boston,  and  when 
some  began  to  think  they  were  satisfied  vrith  seeing  one,  another  was  an- 
nounced ;  and,  on  the  20  November,  there  arrived  in  the  Providence  cars  26 
chiefs,  from  a  country  fiir  beyond  that  from  whence  came  the  preceding  ones. 
They  were  said  to  represent  the  Grand  Pawnees,  Pawnee  Loupes,  and  Re- 
publican Pawnees,  Otoes,  and  Omahas.  The  name  of  the  principal  chief  is 
Odderussin,  a  descendant  of  the  ancient  Mohawks.  They  were  lodged  at 
Concert  Hall  also,  and  the  next  day  visited  the  navy-yard,  theatre  in  the  even- 
ing, and  on  Wednesday  left  the  city.  They  were  dressed  entirely  in  the  ftr 
forest  costume,  and  ^tastically  pamted ;  and  some  of  them  were  of  immense 
stature,  and  appeared  as  though  they  had  endured  the  frosts  of  countless 
winters. 

Scenes  of  vrretchedness  have  been  recorded  in  our  earlypages,  occasioned 
by  malignant  diseases,  among  Indians  of  our  own  land.  We  are  now  to  re- 
late the  doings  of  death  on  a  broader  scale,  in  the  regions  of  the  Upper  Mis- 
souri. In  October  last,  (1837,)  the  small-pox  was  snll  raging  over  that  vast 
country.  Up  to  the  first  of  that  month,  the  Mandans  were  reduced  from  1,600 
to  31  souls;  the  Minetarees  from  1,000  to  500,  and  they  were  still  dying  &st 
The  Ricarees,  who  had  recently  joined  them,  were  hunting  by  themselves, 
when  the  disease  was  raging  among  their  friends,  and  were  not  seized  by  the 
horrid  malady  until  a  month  after.  They  numbered  3,000,  and  half  of  them 
were  in  a  few  days  swept  awi^and  hundreds  of  the  survivors  were  iuHivMr 
themselves  in  despair ;  some  wmi  their  own  spears  and  other  instruments  of 
war,  and  some  by  casting  themselves  down  the  high  precipices  along  the 
Missouri.  The  great  nation  of  Assinnaboines,  10,000  strong;  the  Crys^"" 
8,000,  are  nearly  lUl  destroyed.  •  The  Black  Feet  had  known  no  sucfrioe  be- 

*  None  of  the  reporters  did  justice  to  the  old  rhiefg  speech  3  but  my  ears  did  not  deceive 
me.    These  last  two  sentences  were  omitted  by  all. 
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lore ;  it  bad  reached  the  Rocky  MouiitaiDR,  and  swept  away  the  people  in  a 
tlioiiHaiid  lod^e&  They  were  reckoned  at  60,000  strong.  It  is  impossiUe  to 
be  accurate  m  tliese  details,  but  such  are  the  accounts  from  the  west ;  and 
thev  are  to  this  day,  1841,  uncontradicted.  Here  is  a  conuuentary  upon  our 
pohcy  of  settling  the  border  hidians  among  the  wild  tribes  in  the  west!  of 
which  we  have  exureased  our  opiuion  in  an  eai'Iier  part  of  this  work. 

Proceedibff  in  tlie  order  of  events,  we  next  find  Black-hawk,  his  noted 
son  Maktuskvk,  and  his  wife,  a  handsome  squaw  of  the  Sac  tribe,  attending  a 
InUI,  by  invitation,  at  Fort  Madison,  in  Wisconsin,  in  honor  of  Washington's 
birthday,  23  February,  183a  On  the  4th  of  the  July  following,  BUck-hawk 
was  again  present  at  the  same  place,  where  a  celebration  ytbb  enacted.  At 
the  table,  Mr.  J.  G.  Edwards  honored  him  by  the  (bllowing  sentiment :  **  Char 
Qlustrious  gy'CaL  Mav  his  declining  years  be  as  calm  as  kis  previous  lUe  has  btxA 
boisterous  Jrom  warlike  events.  Jms  present  friendship  to  the  uMies  filfy  entitles 
Mm  to  a  seat  at  our  boards  To  which  Biack-hawk  made  the  Ibllowwg  veiy 
sensible  reply :  ^  It  has  pleased  the  Great  Spirit  that  I  am  here  to-day.  The 
earth  is  our  motlier,  ana  we  are  now  permitted  to  be  upon  it  A  few  fsnows 
ago,  I  was  fiehting  against  the  white  people — perhaps  1  was  >vrong — but  that 
is  past,  it  is  ouried ;  let  it  be  forgotten.  I  love  my  towns  and  cornfields  oa 
the  Rock  River, — it  ^vas  a  beautiful  country.  I  fought  for  it,  but  now  it  is 
Tours.  Keep  it  as  the  Sacs  did.  I  was  once  a  warrior,  but  I  am  now  poor. 
Keokuk  has  been  the  cause  of  what  1  am — do  not  blame  him.  I  love  to  look 
upon  the  Mississippi ;  I  have  looked  upon  it  from  a  child.  I  love  tliat  beau- 
tiful river ;  my  home  has  always  been  upon  its  banks.  I  thank  you  lor  your 
friendship.    I  will  say  no  more." 

Now  we  have  approached  the  closing  scene  of  the  celebrated  Black- 
hawk.  How  long  he  had  had  his  camp  on  the  Des  Moines,  we  are  not  in- 
formed ;  but  about  this  time  we  find  him  there,  and  there  he  died,  on  the  3 
of  October,  1838,  aged  73L  When  it  was  known  that  the  spirit  of  the  old 
chief  had  departed,  many,  whites  as  well  as  Indians,  assembled  at  his  lodge, 
and  perfonned  his  last  request,  which  was,  that  he  might  be  buried  as  all  ^ac 
chiels  anciently  were,  and  it  was  in  accordance  done.  No  pave  was  made ; 
but  his  body  was  placed  upon  the  ground  in  a  sitting  position,  with  his  cane 
between  his  knees,  and  grasped  in  his  hands ;  slabs  or  rails  were  tlien  pikd 
up  about  him.  Such  was  the  end  of  Black-hawk.  Here,  however,  his  bones 
did  not  long  rest  in  peace,  but  they  were  stolen  fix>m  their  place  of  deposit 
some  time  in  the  following  winter ;  but,  about  a  year  afler,  it  was  discovered 
that  they  were  in  nossession  of  a  surgeon,  of  Qumcy,  Dlinois,  to  whom  sonoe 
person  had  sent  them  to  be  wired  together.  When  Gov.  Lucas,  of  loway, 
became  acquainted  with  the  fiicts,  they  were,  by  his  requisition,  restored  to 
his  fiiends. 

"  What  fiend  coald  thus  distuib  the  peaceful  dead .' 
Remembrauce  poiatin^  lo  what  last  he  said  :— 
'  Prepare  the  hollow  tomb,  and  place  me  low, 
My  trusty  bow  and  arrows  by  my  side ; 
Fo€  long  the  journey  is  that  I  must  go, 
Without  a  partner  and  without  a  guide.' "— Fheveav. 


CHAPTER  Xra. 

IIoitakattooatha,  or  ScARorAOA,  at  Braddoek^s  defeat — His  son,  ktUed  ikere — fl!» 
eootnAss  in  battit — His  great  concern  for  the  frontier  settlements  after  the  defeat-^ 
Visits  Philadolpkia — Speech  to  the  Governor  and  Jissemhly — His  camnsd  negiectei 
— His  friendship  continnes — Incidents  of  the  war  m  Penusylvania. — Murdered 
people  carried  to  Philadelphia — John  Churchman. — TasAxr  of  Fort  Stavwu. 

Having  in  a  former  chapter  given  but  a  passing  notice  of  a  very  prominent 
chief,  we  shall  in  this  place  proceed  with  bis  biography.  Monakattoocha, 
or,  according  to  Peter  Williarosoni  who  knew  bun,  Monokatoatby,  was  also 
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called  ScARRooTDA,  and  Scaroyada.  We  believe  him  to  have  been  a  Wyan- 
dot, as  he,  and  also  a  son  of  his,  were  often  employed  upon  messages  between 
that  nation  and  the  government  of  Pennsylvania;  yet  the  anonymous  author 
of  **  A  Brief  View  of  the  Conduct  of  Pennsylvania  for  the  year  1755,"  says 
he  was  an  Iroquois,  and  had  for  a  long  time  lived  among  ''our  friendly 
Indians  about  Shamokin,  and  other  places  on  the  Susquehannah."  He  was 
one  of  the  lew  warriors  who  escaped  the  perils  of  Braddock's  bloody  field ; 
having  Ibught  on  the  side  of  the  Enfflish,  he  was  aniong  those  who  stood  by 
that  unfortunate  general  to  the  last  His  son,  a  bold  and  intrepid  warrior,  whom 
we  have  just  mentioned,  lost  his  life  there,  though  not  by  the  enemy,  it  is 
believed,  but  by  his  own  friends,  in  their  random  discharges  amongst  them- 
selves in  their  amazed  condition.  Scaroyada  sincerely  lamented  him,  espe- 
cially as  he  had  been  killed  by  his  own  people,  whom  he  was  faithfully  endeav- 
oring to  serve.  When  no  more  could  be  done,  and  a  retreat  was  ordered^ 
finding  he  had  fired  away  all  his  ammunition,  he  coolly  lighted  his  pipe,  and 
seating  himself  under  the  branches  of  a  tree,  began  smoking  as  though  the 
day  had  gone  the  other  wav. 

When  the  border  war  broke  out  anew  in  October,  about  three  months 
after  Braddock's  defeat,  it  excited  great  alarm  throughout  Pennsylvania,  and 
although  there  was  a  continual  domestic  warfare  between  tlie  general  assem- 
bly and  their  governor,  R.  H.  Morris,  yet  Scaroyada  was  not  forgotten  by  the 
latter,  who  recommended  that  he  and  Andrew  Jihntotw,  an  interpreter,  should 
be  rewarded  to  their  satisfaction  for  their  trouble  and  great  service. 

The  friendly  Indians  were  situated  between  the  English  and  hostile  party, 
and  they  applied  to  the  governor  for  liberty  to  leave  their  country  and  ^o  out 
of  the  way  of  the  war  parties.  Scaroyada,  Montour,  and  Col.  Conrad  Weiser 
were  employed  to  persuade  them  to  loin  the  English  in  the  war.  How  the 
chief  viewed  the  crisis  of  this  period,  may  better  be  learned  from  his  own 
a*      unt  than  from  any  other  source.    Several  families  having  been  murdered 

cbe  most  revolting  manner,  Scaroyada  proceeded  to  Philadelphia  with  Col. 

y^eiser  and  two  other  chiefs.  ''A  mixture  of  grief^  indignation,  and  concern 
sat  upon  their  countenances.''  Scaroyada  immediately  demanded  an  audience 
of  the  governor  and  all  the  members  of  the  assembly,  to  whom,  when  assem- 
bled, he  thus  addressed  himself: — 

'*  Brethren,  we  are  once  more  come  among  you,  and  sincerely  condole  with 
you  on  account  of  the  late  bloodshed,  and  the  awful  clouds  that  hang  over 
you  and  over  us.  Brethren,  you  may  be  assured  that  these  horrid  actions 
were  committed  by  none  of  those  nations  that  have  any  fellowship  with  us; 
but  by  certain  false-hearted  and  treacherous  brethren.  It  grieves  us  more 
than  all  our  other  misfortunes,  that  any  of  our  good  friends  the  English 
should  suspect  us  of  having  false  hearts. 

^  Brethren,  if  you  were  not  an  infatuated  people,  we  are  yet  about  900 
warriors  firm  to  your  interest ;  and  if  you  are  so  unjust  to  us,  as  to  retain 
any  doubts  of  our  sincerity,  we  offer  to  put  our  wives,  our  children,  and  all 
we  have,  into  your  hands,  to  deal  with  them  as  seemeth  good  to  you,  if  we 
are  found  in  the  least  to  sweiTC  from  you.  But,  brethren,  you  must  support 
and  assist  us,  for  we  are  not  able  to  fight  alone  against  the  powerful  nations 
who  are  coming  against  you ;  and  you  must  this  moment  resolve,  and  give  us 
an  explicit  answer  what  you  will  do ;  for  those  nations  have  sem  to  desire 
us,  as  old  friends,  either  to  join  them,  or  to  go  out  of  their  way  and  shil^for 
ourselves.  Alas!  brethren,  we  are  sorry  to  leave  you!  We  remember  the 
many  tokens  of  your  friendship  to  us — hut  what  shall  we  do  ?  We  cannot 
stand  alone,  and  you  will  not  stand  with  us. 

**  Brethren,  the  time  is  precious.  While  we  are  here  consulting  with  you, 
we  know  not  what  may  be  the  fate  of  our  brethren  at  home.  We  do,  there- 
fore, once  more  invite  and  request  you  to  act  like  men,  and  be  no  longf  r  as 
women,  pursuing  weak  measures,  that  render  your  names  despicable.  If  you 
will  put  the  hatchet  into  our  hands,  and  send  out  a  tiumber  of  your  young 
men  in  conjunction  with  our  warriors,  and  provide  the  necessary  arms,  am- 
munition, and  provisions,  and  likewise  build  some  strong  houses  for  the  pro- 
tection of  our  old  men,  women,  and  children,  while  we  are  absent  in  war 
we  shall  soon  wipe  the  tears  from  your  eyes,  and  make  these  false-heurted 
brethren  repent  their  treachery  and  baseness  towards  you  and  va. 
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■  But  we  most  at  the  nine  tioie  solemnly  assure  you,  that  if  you  deky  any 
loader  to  act  heartily  in  conjunction  'jvith  us,  or  think  to  put  us  oS,  as  usoa^ 
with  uncertain  hopea^  you  will  see  our  feces  under  this  roof  no  more.  We 
must  shift  for  our  own  safety,  and  leave  you  to  the  mercy  of  your  enemiea^ 
as  an  infiituated  people,  upon  whom  we  can  liave  dependence  no  longer." 

Tears  were  standing  in  the  old  chiePs  eyes  when  be  finished  his  speech; 
but  he  was  doomed  to  suffer  yet  greater  perplezity,  from  the  delay  of  the 
•asembly  to  act  upon  the  matter.  This  appeal  of  the  chiefe  was  made  on  a 
Saturday,  and  an  adjournment  was  immediately  moved  and  carried,  and  no 
action  could  be  had  at  tliat  time.  On  the  following  Tuesday  the  assembly 
met  asain,  but  severd  days  passed  and  n<Khing  was  done.  Tlie  Friends  had 
a  majority  of  memben  in  that  body,  and  they  would  not  believe  that  war  <ia 
any  conditions  was  to  be  tolerated ;  and  thus  the  good  intentions  of  Scaroyada 
wiere  thrown  away,  and  the  war  was  carried  on  with  success  by  the  enemy. 

Nocwithstandin?  the  neglect  shown  him  on  this  occasion,  we  find  hira 
bosily  eninged  in  November  fbUowing  in  his  humane  purpose  of  warding  off 
the  ^Jajiiities  from  the  frontier  femiiies.  At  one  time  he  teamed  that  a  par^r 
of  Dela  wares  and  Shawanees  were  preparing  to  strike  a  blow  on  the  fjiglish 
border,  and  he  forthwith  repaired  to  Harris's  Ferr>',  and  gave  the  informatioo 
in  time  to  prevent  the  intended  mischief.  We  hear  no  more  of  i:$caroyada 
imtil  1757,  in  which  year  he  raised  a  company  of  Mohawks,  and  in  May 
marched  to  the  relief  of  Fort  Augustus.  In  1742  mention  is  made  of  a  chief 
named  Skanarady,  v^ho  was  acting  a  conspicuous  part  among  the  Cayugaa. 
He  nwy  be  the  same  person,  but  of  that  we  have  no  other  evidence  tliaii  the 
afiprozimation  in  the  spelling  of  the  names.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  one 
of  the  chiei^  CATaaqini^oqcoAS,  who  went  to  Philadelphia  with  Scaroyada 
in  1755,  had  two  sons  in  an  academy  in  that  city,  where  thev  had  been  placed 
the  yt-ar  before  to  be  educatecL    Tiiey  were  supported  by  the  province. 

We  will  in  this  pkice  recur  again  to  an  incident  in  the  war  of  1755,  as  it 
was  a  fulfilment  of  the  prediction  of  Scaroyada,  which  probably  gave  Penn- 
sylvariia  more  alarm,  and  caused  her  greater  consternation  tlian  any  other  in 
her  whole  history;  not  even  excepting  the  war  of  the  re\olution,  or  the 
"Western  Insurrection." 

The  author  of  the  view  of  that  province  in  1755,  closes  his  work  with  this 
■POSTSCRIPT.  I  send  you,"  he  writes,  ''the  following  postscript  to  mv 
long  letter.  The  scalping  continues!  Yesterday  [December  14th]  the  Dut^ 
brought  down  for  upwaras  of  60  miles,  in  a  wagon,  the  bodies  of  some  of 
their  countrymen  who  had  been  just  scalped  by  the  Indians,  and  threw  them 
at  the  State^House  door,  evrnng'  the  Ouaken^  jfrmeipUs^  and  bidding  the  com- 
wuUee  of  asBewibly  hehM  the  fruits  of  iktir  ohtOncuy,  and  confess  that  their  firt- 
tended  sanctity  would  not  save  the  province  wilhovt  the  use  of  means,  at  the  same 
time  threatening,  that  if  thaf  thowd  come  down  on  a  like  errand  ogain^  and  find 
woOdng  done  for  their  protectum^  the  consequences  should  be  fatal  A  Dutch  mob 
IB  a  terrible  thin|^;  but  methods  are  taking  to  pacify  them,  and  prevent  it." 

The  manner  m  which  this  serious  afair  is  spoken  of  by  honest  Johk 
Churchma!!,  in  his  life  and  travels,  deserves  to  be  noticed,  as  well  for  its 
addition  to  the  stock  of  historical  tacts,  as  showing  how  it  was  viewed  bv  one 
of  the  strictest  of  the  Friends'  party.  *^  The  Indiuis,"  he  says,  «  having  burnt 
several  houses  on  the  fipontiers  of  this  province,  also  at  Gnadenhutten,  in 
Northampton  county,  and  murdered  and  scalped  some  of  the  inhabitants, 
two  or  three  of  the  dead  bodies  were  brought  to  Philadelphia  in  a  wagon, 
vnth  an  intent,  as  was  supposed,  to  animate  the  people  to  unite  in  prepara- 
tions for  war,  to  take  vengeance  on  the  Indians,  and  destroy  them.  They 
were  carried  akmir  several  of  the  streets,  many  people  following,  cursing  the 
Indians,  also  the  Quakers  because  they  would  not  join  in  war  for  destruction 
of  the  Indians.  The  sight  of  the  dead  bodies  and  the  outcry  of  the  people 
were  very  afflictive  and  shocking  to  me :  standing  at  the  door  of  a  friend's 
house,  as  they  passed  along,  my  mind  was  much  humbled,  and  tinned  much 
inward,  when  I  was  made  secretly  to  cry.  What  will  become  of  Pennsylvania  9" 
The  good  man  also  said  to  himself^  that  the  sins  of  drunkenness,  pride,  pro- 
fimeness,  and  other  wickedness,  had  not  only  polluted  the  borders  where  the 
murders  were  committed,  but  Philadelphia  likewise,  and  that  in  the  day  of 
racribution  blood  would  be  required  here  also. 
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Severe  reflections  were  isdulged  in  relative  to  the  conduct  of  some  of  the 
Quakers.  JVcttkamd  Grubb,  member  of  the  assembly,  and  a  prominent  char- 
acter among  them,  was  sent  into  the  interior  to  learn  the  truth  respecting  the 
ravages  complained  of;  he  is  reported  to  have  said  that  **  those  killed  by  the 
Inditius  were  only  some  Scotch-Irishy  who  could  well  enough  be  spared ; "  and 
such,  it  was  further  reported,  was  **  the  common  language  of  many  of  that 
sect"    fiut  these  charges  are  to  be  taken  with  large  allowances. 
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**  or  rII  men,  nving  Sylla  the  man-slayer, 
Who  pa««ee  for  in  life  mmt  luekj 
Of  the  great  namAs,  which  in  oar  fiicei  itare, 

The  General  Boon,  backwoodaman  of  Kentaekj, 
Was  happiest  among  mortals  anywhere; 

—— The  preient  case  in  point  T 

Cite  ie,  that  Boon  lived  hantinf  up  to  ninety. 

*Ti«  true  he  ihrank  from  men,  even  of  hin  nation, 

When  thoy  built  up  into  his  darling  treeM, — 
Ho  moved  Rome  liiindrfd  miles  oflT,  for  n  station 

Where  there  were  fewer  houses  and  more  ease.**— BraoN. 

As  the  tide  of  emigration  rolled  westward,  farther  and  farther  was  carried 
finom  the  Atlantic  shores  the  van  billow,  which  broke  in  blood  as  it  rolled  on- 
ward, and  which  will  not  cease  until  it  has  met  its  kindred  wave,  progressing 
from  the  western  ocean,  and  both  shall  have  swept  down  and  buried  in  their 
course  those  forms  of  humanity,  in  whose  name  there  will  remain  a  charm 
forever;  and  which  will  strike  the  imagination  stronger  and  stronger,  as  the 
times  in  which  they  were  are  seen  through  the  dim  distance  of  ages.  We 
can  yet  view  upon  the  hills  of  the  west,  as  the  sun  sinks  beyond  them,  the 
figure  of  one  of  the  race,  with  his  bow  in  his  hand,  and  its  production  by  his 
side,  in  his  vmay  to  his  humble  wigwam  in  the  glen  to  which  its  smoke  above 
the  tops  of  the  lofty  trees  directs  him.  Is  there  a  landscape  in  nature  like 
this?  Who  that  has  even  read  of  the  Indian  can  efface  it  from  his  memory? 
But  it  is  our  ruling  maxim  not  to  indulge  in  descriptions  merely  to  delight 
the  imagination,  but  to  give  our  space  entirely  to  facts  which  should  be 
remembered,  leaving  poetry  to  those  writers  better  skilled  in  it 

We  shall  here  proceed  to  the  detail  of  the  events  of  one  of  the  most  san- 
guinary battles,  considering  the  numbers  engaged,  ever  fought  in  the  west 

On  the  22  March,  1782,  a  company  of  25  Wyandots  attacked  EstilPs  station, 
in  Kentucky,  killed  one  man  and  took  a  negro  prisoner.  The  owner  of  the 
station,  Capt  James  Estill,*  a  bold  pioneer,  was  at  the  time  absent  engaged 
in  scouting  in  defence  of  his  neighbors,  and  having  received  intelligence  of 
the  attack  upon  his  own  house,  hastened  in  pursuit  of  the  party  which  had 
made  it  Their  trail  led  across  Kentucky  River,  thence  towards  the  Ohio, 
which  Capt  Estill  followed  with  ardor ;  and  when  he  came  within  about  two 
miles  of  Little  Mountain,  now  the  village  of  Mount  Sterling,  the  Indians  were 
discovered  on  the  right  bank  of  Hinkston's  branch  of  Licking  River.  Thev 
immediately  threw  themselves  into  a  position  of  defence,  and  Capt  Estill, 
whose  men  numbered  the  same  as  those  of  the  Indian  chief,  drew  up  his  in 

*  In  all  the  editions  of  Boone's  Narrative  it  is  Ashtott,  but  il  is  an  error.  A  county  per* 
petuatei  the  name  of  the  brave  Estill. 
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fioQt  of  them  on  the  opposite  sde.  All  now  depended  on  the  greaieet  i 
cioe  of  skill ;  for  neither  could  claim  to  be  better  marksmen  than  the  other; 
if  the  whites  were  good,  so  were  the  Wyaodots.  They^  waited  for  the  Ken- 
tuckians  to  begin  the  battle,  which  they  immediatelydid,  and  on  the  first  fire 
the  chief  of  the  Indians  was  severely  wounded.  This  so  disconcerted  his 
men  that  many  of  them  were  for  making  a  rapid  retreat ;  but  his  voice  rallied 
them  to  their  poets,  and  the  strife  was  now  urffed  with  the  utmost  determina- 
tion on  both  sides.  Each  was  confident  in  his  own  superiority  in  skill  over 
his  adversely,  and  for  some  time  but  few  fell,  owing  to  the  covered  positioDS 
both  parties  held. 

At  length  it  was  apparent  to  the  chiefs  that  it  would  require  a  long  time  to 
decide  the  contest  by  that  mode  of  action,  and  each  waited  impatientiv  for  tlie 
other  to  make  some  advances  bv  which  advantage  might  be  gained.  It  is  un- 
natural for  a  white  man  to  lie  by  a  deer's  path  all  day,  waitmg  for  it  to  pass, 
at  the  end  of  which  he  is  quite  as  uncertain  whether  it  wiU  come  in  the  courss 
of  another,  or,  perhaps,  not  till  the  end  of  ten  days.  It  may  be  as  unnatural 
for  the  Indian ;  but  he  will  wait  day  in  and  day  out  vrithout  half  the  uneasi- 
ness  which  a  white  man  feels.  Thus,  at  the  memorable  battle  of  the  Little 
Mountain,  the  whites  would  not  wait  for  a  change  of  position  by  the  Indiana^ 
and  therefore  resolved  to  make  one  themselves.  Ebq^rienced  tacticians  sel- 
dom divide  their  forces.  The  Indian  chief  kept  his  imbodied ;  but  the  Ken- 
tuckian  divided  his,  and  it  proved  his  ruin. 

CapL  Estill  despatched  Lieut  MiUer,  with  six  men,  with  orders  to  cross  the 
river,  and  come  upon  the  backs  of  the  Indians,  while  he  would  occupv  them 
in  fi^nt  According]^,  Miller  marched  out  on  this  design ;  and,  to  deceive 
the  Indians,  the  captam  extended  his  line  in  finont,  with  the  view  of  closng  in 
on  the  flanks  of  the  Indians  the  moment  Lieut  Miller  should  divert  them  in 
his  direction.  Unhappily  for  the  whites,  that  time  never  came ;  Miller  was 
easily  defeated ;  or,  as  some  *  say,  came  no  more  into  action.  Yet  Elstill  was 
enabled  to  continue  the  fi^ht  for  more  than  an  hour ;  meanwhile,  his  centre 
became  weak,  and  being  furiously  charged  by  the  Indians,  his  men  broke  and 
dispersed.  Each  man  shifted  for  himself  as  well  as  he  could ;  Capt  Ealifl, 
ana  his  second  lieutenant.  South,  both  escaped  from  the  field  of  battle ;  taut 
they  fell  by  the  tomahawk  in  their  flight  Four  only  escaped  fit>m  that  san- 
guinary strife, — excepting  those  under  Miller, — and  those  %ur  were  all 
wounded. 

The  Indians  were  supposed  to  have  lost  half  their  number;  but  they  were 
imboldened  by  this  success,  and  other  depredations  foUowed. 

In  the  folfowing  August,  that  noted  fiend  and  miscreant,  Simon  Girty,  now 
twice  a  savage  in  disposition,  came  down  upon  Kentucky  at  the  head  of 
above  500  Indians,  fit>m  the  tribes  of  the  Wyandots,  Miamies,  Pottowattomies, 
Shawanees,  and  Cherokee&  Their  object  was  the  destruction  of  Biyanfs 
station,  on  the  Elk  Horn,  which  fortunately  had  news  of  their  approach  io 
time  to  prepare  for  them.  Nevertheless,  Guly,  reiving  on  his  numbers,  de- 
termined to  reduce  it  A  spring  near  the  fort,  which  supplied  it  vrith  water, 
was  unprotected,  and  he  stationed  a  considerable  body  near  it,  in  conceal- 
ment, to  cut  off  such  as  should  venture  to  it  during  the  siege.  Aiiother  party 
was  ordered  to  post  themselves  in  foil  view  in  front  of  the  garrison,  by  which 
feint  it  was  expected  the  main  strength  of  it  would  be  drawn  out;  in  whidi 
event  a  third  party  was  to  storm  a  certain  gate,  and,  if  possible,  force  it,  and 
thereby  gain  possession. 

The  attack  commenced  in  fitmt;  but  Girty's  design  was  fethomed  by  the 
Arewd  backwoodsmen.  They  at  once  saw  that  but  a  small  pvty  bepn  the 
onset,  and  rightly  judged  a  much  greater  one  lay  concealea  in  their  rear. 
They  now  determined  to  attempt  a  stratagem  on  Girtjr's  camp,  and  vrith  what 
success  we  diall  next  proceed  to  state.  Thirteen  young  men  were  sent  out 
to  attack  the  Indians  in  front,  while  the  remainder  of  the  garrison  fabout  30) 
were  prepared  to  receive  the  party  in  the  rear.  Girty  was  completely  de- 
ceived by  the  manoeuvie,  for  supposuog  the  main  body  had  gone  in  pursoit 

«  Gov.  MoRKUKAD,  ia  his  admirable  addrew  in  Commeinoratioo  of  the  Fint  Senleneal 
of  Keatucky. 
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of  the  small  party  in  front,  be  rushed  up  with  great  fluy  to  execute  this  part 
of  his  plan.  At  the  same  moment  the  garrison  opened  upon  him  a  most 
deadly  fire.  This  was  entirely  unexpected,  and  *Hhe  whole  Indian  army" 
fled  with  the  utmost  precipitation,  leaving  the  13  brave  men,  who  had  made 
the  sortie,  at  liberty  to  rejoin  their  friends.  But  the  siege  was  not  to  termi- 
nate here ;  the  fugitives  returned  in  a  short  time,  under  cover  of  logs  and 
ftnces,  and  for  several  hours  kept  up  a  continual  finng  upon  the  garrison. 

Meanwhile,  word  had  been  received  at  Lexington,  that  Bryant's  fort  was  in 
imminent  danger,  and  a  party  of  about  50  men,  horse  and  foot,  set  off  to  re- 
lieve it.  The  besieging  Indians,  being  aware  of  their  march,  ambushed  the 
road  near  the  garrison,  and  were  exulting  in  the  prospect  of  cutting  off  the 
whole  party ;  but  such  was  the  dexterity  of  that  company  of  men,  that  they 
succeeoed  in  dashing  through  the  whole  body  nf  Indians,  with  the  loss  only 
of  six  of  their  number;  and  even  those  were  lost,  as  it  were,  by  accident 
The  company  approached  the  garrison  in  two  divisions  at  the  same  time,  and 
the  party  first  attacked  did  not  lose  a  man,  while  the  other,  instead  of  pro- 
ceeding directly  to  the  ibrt,  tacked  and  marched  for  the  relief  of  their  friendS| 
and  thereby  came  directly  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians,  who  had  now  noth- 
ing to  do  but  to  turn  their  arms  upon  them.  In  this  af&ir  Girty  was  knocked 
down  by  the  force  of  a  ball  which  lodged  in  his  shot-pouch,  without  doing 
bim  any  injury. 

Girty,  bemg  now  well  aware  that  a  further  waste  of  time  and  ammimition 
would  be  of  no  avail,  resolved,  as  a  last  resort,  to  try  the  effect  of  a  gascon- 
ade. Accordingly,  crawling  up  as  near  the  fort  as  he  could  find  a  covert, 
he  hailed  those  within,  and  demanded  a  surrender ;  said  they  now  had  an 
opportunity  to  save  their  lives ;  but  if  they  held  out  longer,  he  could  not  be 
accountable  for  their  safety.  And,  besides,  he  said,  he  hourly  e^^cted  two 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  a  thousand  more  Indians,  who,  when  amved,  would 
make  deplorable  havoc  of  every  man,  woman,  and  child ;  that  now  was  their 
only  chance  of  escaping  that  scene  of  blood.  And,  after  extolling  their  bra* 
very  and  courage,  he  closed  with  the  announcement  of  the  name  of  ^imon 
GiRTT,  and  that  what  had  been  promised  was  tgxm  Ms  honor;  and  demanded 
whether  the  garrison  knew  him. 

A  young  man,  named  Reynolds,  was  appointed  to  reply  to  him,  which  he 
did  in  a  style  of  taunt  which  will  long  be  rememberod  in  Kentucky  stoiy. 
<<  Know  you  ?  "  said  Reynolds ;  ^  Ay,  that  we  da  I  have  a  good-for-nothing 
dog  named  Simon  Gti%.  Bring  up  your  reenforcements  and  artillery,  and  be 
d  d  to  you ;  we  will  not  fient  you  with  guns,  but  have  prepared  switches 
with  which  to  drive  you  out  of  the  tort  if  you  should  get  in  y*  with  much  more 
in  like  kind.  If  Girty  was  not  satisfied  before,  he  became  so  now;  and,  on 
the  following  morning,  the  whole  army  marched  off  towards  their  own  coun- 
try. Thus  ended  the  celebrated  siege  of  Bryant's  station,  August  17th,  after 
about  36  hours*  duration. 

The  country  had  become  alarmed  over  a  wide  extent,  and,  on  the  next  day 
after  the  termination  of  the  siege,  a  large  number  of  men  had  assembled  on 
the  ground,  eager  to  pursue  the  Indians.  Among  them  were  several  officers 
of  known  valor,  the  chief  of  whom  were  Col.  John  Todd  of  Lexington,  Lieut 
CoL  Trxoo  of  Harrodsburgh,  Lieut  CoL  Boons  of  fioonesboroufh,  and  Maj& 
Harlan,  McGart,  and  Levi  Todd.  Col.  Logan  had  been  noti&d,  and  was 
believed  to  be  on  his  march  to  join  them ;  but  such  was  the  ardor  of  the  men 
now  assembled,  though  no  more  than  183,  to  have  a  fisht  vrith  those  Indians, 
whom  they  believed  600  strong,  that  they  would  not  be  restrained,  and  they 
marched  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  on  their  traiL  This  irrational  im* 
petuosity,  it  should  be  remembered,  did  not  extend  to  such  men  as  Daniel 
Boone,*  who  coolly  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  it  was  not  prudent  to  piumie 
until  a  reenfbrcement  should  arrive ;  but  this  ease  counsel  was  scouted  by 
some,  while  others  attributed  it  to  cowardice.    Like  Little  Turtle,  before  the 

*  The  writer  of  the  life  of  ''  Boon/'  in  the  ''  American  Portrait  Gallery,"  has  not  noticed 
.  the  distinguished  part  be  acted  in  the  battle  of  the  blue  Licks.  This  iuslly>celebrated  niaa 
died  in  the  houae  of  bu  too,  Mi^.  N.  Boone,  of  Montgomery  county,  26  September,  1820,  in 
hit  85th  year. 
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bftttle  of  Miamif  Boone  bore  the  iosuh  in  silence,  but  did  his  duty  in  the  bafe- 
tie  which  ensued. 

As  this  dcTOted  band  marched  along,  it  was  apparent  to  ereiy  man  of  ex- 
perience which  composed  it,  that  the  enemy  expected  pursuit,  for  they  had, 
in  many  ways,  left  traces  of  their  march,  which  an  enemy  not  courting  por- 
Miit  would  never  have  made.  Boone,  and  others  of  his  mind,  who  had  dmibt- 
ed  the  propriety  of  the  proceeding,  hoped  that  the  impetuous  party  wouk? 
come  to  their  reason  as  they  approached  the  scene  of  danger,  which  doubtless 
would  have  been  the  case,  but  for  the  mad  act  of  one  man,  and  that  was  a 
lf«.McGary. 

AAer  a  march  of  about  40  miles,  they  came  to  liddng  River,  at  the  sinee 
well-known  point  called  the  Blue  Lieks;  and  as  the  hill  opened  to  their  view 
on  the  opposite  side,  a  few  Indians  were  discovered  slowly  ascending  it,  and 
leisurely  disappeared  on  the  other  side.  Here  a  council  of  war  was  called, 
and  CoL  Todd,  the  commander-in-chie(  caUed  on  CoL  Boone  for  his  advice. 
Jt  was  given  with  candor,  and  caution  was  strongly  recommended,  as  it  had 
been  before  leavins  Bryant's,  on  the  preceding  day.  This  course  of  the  com- 
mander ought  to  have  silenced  all  clamors,  especially  as  none  could  but  ac- 
knowledge the  wisdom  of  CoL  Boone.  He  well  understood  the  nature  of  die 
adjacent  country ;  he  had  made  salt  at  the  lick ;  hunted  in  its  vicinity;  and  it 
was  there  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians  in  1778,  and  sudered  a  long 
capdvicy.  These  consideradons  availed  litde.  Spies  were  sent  out;  but  diev 
returned  without  making  any  discovery.  Boone  described  a  ravine,  in  which 
he  did  not  doubt  the  Inmans  lay  conceided,  and  proposed  two  measures ;  one 
of  which  he  thought  should  be  adopted  The  first  was  to  wait  for  a  reoi- 
forcement;  but  if  they  would  not  consent  to  that,  he  advised  that  a  part  oi 
their  force  should  be  detached  up  the  river,  to  cross  it  and  surprise  the  In- 
dians ;  while  the  remainder  should  make  a  feint  in  fix>nt  of  their  position. 
Here  all  deliberations  were  suspended  by  the  war-whoop,  not  from  the  In- 
dians, but  McGary,  who,  spuning  his  horse  into  the  river,  in  defiance  of  all 
suboidination,  called  out  for  €dl  ikat  were  not  cowards  to  follow  him — he  woM 
show  thtm  the  buUcms,  The  miserable  <^  example  was  contagious  among  the 
fiery  spirits ;"  and  though  a  part  remained  widi  Todd  and  Boone  tor  a  dioit 
dme,  all  were  soon  over  the  river,  and,  says  Boone,*  ''we  discovered  the 
enemy  lying  in  wait  for  us.  On  this  discovery,  we  formed  our  columns  into 
one  single  Tine,  and  marched  up  in  their  front  within  about  40  yards,  before 
there  was  a  ffun  fired.  CoL  Trigg  commanded  on  the  right,  myself  on 
the  left,  Maj.  McG^Giry  in  the  centre,  and  Maj.  Harlan  the  advance  party  in 
front  From  the  manner  in  which  we  had  formed,  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  bring 
on  the  attack.  This  was  done  with  a  very  heavy  fire  on  both  sides,  and  ex- 
tended back  of  the  line  to  CoL  Trigg,  where  the  enemy  was  so  strong  that 
they  rushed  up  and  broke  the  right  wing  at  the  first  fire.  Thus  the  enemy 
got  into  our  rear,  and  we  were  compelled  to  retreat  with  the  loss  of  77  of  our 
men,t  and  12  wounded."  Such  is  the  summary  account  of  that  sanguinary 
battle  by  CoL  Boone  himself  a  most  conspicuous  actor  in  it 

The  right  wing  was  dreadfiilly  cut  to  pieces.  CoL  Trigg  was  killed,  with 
most  of  his  men,  while  Boone  sustained  himself  manfully  in  his  poeidon. 
Maj.  Harlan,  whom  no  danger  could  daunt,  maintained  his  ground  until  but 
three  of  his  men  were  left,  when  he  fell  mortally  wounded.  The  tomahawk 
was  now  resorted  to  by  the  savages,  and  the  remainder  of  the  litde  armv  cave 
way,  one  wing  after  another,  and  a  dismal  rout  ensued.  Some  regained  tneir 
horses,  while  others  fled  on  foot  They  were  a  mile  fixim  the  lick  where  they 
had  crossed  the  river ;  and  when  they  arrived  there,  the  Indians  in  great  num- 
bers were  upon  them.  No  pen  can  describe  the  scene  now  bc^n.  CoL 
Todd  was  here  numbered  with  the  slain.  Boone  very  narrowly  escaped, 
conveying  away  his  son  bv  a  secret  path,  who,  to  his  lasting  sorrow,  he  soon 
found  was  mortally  wounded,  and  he  was  obliged  to  leave  him  in  the  way. 

*  In  a  leUer  to  the  goveroor  of  Virgpnia,  dated  on  the  30  August  foHowiog  the  battle,  ap- 
pended tn  Gov.  Morebead's  ditcourse. 

t  The  Indians  were  said  to  have  lout  the  sanM^  nomber ;  but  it  is  improbable.  Hiej  bolt 
ai  the  stake  several  of  the  whites  who  fell  olive  into  their  bands. 
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The  %ing  party  met  Col.  Logan  with  the  expected  reenfbrcement,  before 
they  arrived  at  Bryant's  station.  That  veteran  officer  shed  tears  when  he 
heard  of  the  blind  &te  of  so  many  valuable  men.  With  CoL  Boone,  and  such 
others  as  would  join  him,  he  marched  for  the  battle-ground  of  the  19th,  and 
arrived  there  on  the  2l8t ;  from  whence,  after  burying  the  dead,  he  returned 
to  the  settlements.  "  The  news  of  this  grievous  disaster  went  like  a  dagger 
to  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  Kentucky.*^  But  its  strength  was  to  be  exerted 
under  more  favorable  auspices  in  future.  Gen.  Clark  destroyed  the  Indian 
town  of  Chillicothe,  and  several  other  villages  on  the  Miami,  uxunediately 
af^er,  which  terminated  the  war  in  Kentucky.  In  this  expedition,  too,  Boone 
was  conspicuous. 

Passing  over  minor  events  of  border  warfare,  we  come  next  to  the  detail 
of  Harmer's  campaign,  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  incidents  in  western 
history.  With  the  war  of  the  revolution  that  with  the  Indians  closed,  only 
to  be  revived  according  to  circumstances  on  their  part,  or  when  it  suited  their 
convenience.  Various  acts  of  hostility  were  kept  up,  growing  out  of  what 
the  Indians  with  truth  were  made  to  believe  were  infringements  upon  their 
rights  and  privileges.  That  both  parties  had  cause  of  complaint  will  not  be 
denied ;  but  that  lM)th  had  an  eaual  chance  for  redress,  is  a  question  no  one 
will  seriously  propound.  The  Indians  were  by  no  means  on  equal  footing  in 
this  respect ;  and  hence  the  cause  of  their  frequently  attempting  redress  by 
retaliation.  In  fiict,  few  of  them  knew  any  other  remedy.  The  complaints 
finom  the  western  frontiers  had  become  so  loud  in  1790,  that  congress  re- 
quested the  secretary  of  war,  CSen.  Knox,  to  collect  what  information  he 
could,  relative  to  depredations  by  the  Indians  upon  the  inhabitants  of  that 
region.  An  able  report  was  the  result  of  the  investigation,  in  which  it  was 
stated  that  within  two  years  past,  upwards  of  1,500  persons  had  been  killed 
or  carried  into  captivity,  ana  a  ^eat  amount  of  property  destroyed.  Among 
other  mischiefs,  was  an  attack  upon  a  company  of  government  soldiers,  under 
the  following  circumstances : — 

In  the  month  of  April,  1790,  Maj.  John  Doughty  and  Ensign  Sedam  went^ 
with  15  men,  in  boats,  upon  some  public  business  to  the  friendly  Chikasaws. 
Having  performed  their  mission,  and,  as  they  were  ascendinff  the  Tennessee 
River,  40  Indians  approached  them  in  canoes,  under  a  white  nag.  They  were 
admitted  on  board ;  and  nothing  but  a  firiendly  disposition  being  manifested, 
presents  were  distributed  to  them,  and  thev  left  in  seeming  good  faith ;  but 
no  sooner  had  they  put  off  from  their  friends,  than  they  poured  in  upon  them 
a  destructive  fire.  The  Americans  were  almost  entirely  unpreparea  for  such 
a  salutation ;  but  they  returned  it  as  soon  as  their  circumstances  would  al- 
low, and  the  fight  continued  for  some  time ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  great 
inequality  of  numbers,  finally  succeeded  in  beating  off  the  Indians,  though 
not  until  they  had  killed  all  but  four  of  the  company.  Such  are  the  incidents 
of  the  massacre  of  Maj.  Douffhty's  men.  This,  with  other  events  of  a  less 
atrocious  character,  caused  the  appointment  of  Gen.  Josiah  Uarmer,  then 
commanding  at  Fort  Washington,  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  a  force,  to  be 
led  agfiinst  the  Indians  on  the  Miami ;  an  account  of  which,  in  the  next  place, 
we  shall  proceed  to  give  in  detaiL 

Gen.  Harmer  was  considered  an  able  tactician,  and  was  an  officer  of  the 
late  revolutionary  army ;  and  it  was  expected  that  he  would  find  little  diffi- 
culty in  breaking  up  the  haunts  of  the  Indians,  and  subduing  them,  if  they 
attempted  to  meet  nim  in  a  general  battle.  He  had  320  regular  troops  put 
imder  him,  with  orders  to  call  upon  Kentucky  and  Pennsylvania  for  quotas 
of  militia  to  increase  his  force  to  1,500  men.  About  the  close  of  September, 
the  requisite  number  of  men  having  arrived,  the  army  marched  fi^m  Fort 
Woshin^n  for  the  Indian  country.  CoL  Hardin  was  detached,  with  600 
men,  with  orders  to  proceed  in  advance  of  the  main  body;  and,  after  a 
march  of  17  days,  he  arrived  at  the  Great  Miami  village,  October  16.  He 
found  it  deserted  and  in  flames.  It  was  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
St  Joseph's  and  St  Mary's  Rivers — a  site  now  included  in  Allen  county, 
Lidiana.  About  5  acres  were  enclosed  by  pickets,  within  which  the  army 
encamped.  In  the  burning  buildings,  great  quantities  of  grain  were  discov- 
ered ;  and,  on  further  search,  abunoance  more  was  found  in  holes  in  the 
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grouiid.  At  the  wusm  time,  a  detachment  of  300  men,  under  CoL  IVocter 
and  Maj.  Bhea,  marched  out  upon  discovery.  They  found  5  villages,  all 
burnt,  and  saw  about  30  Indiana.  Thinking  these  a  decoj,  they  did  not  at- 
tack them.  The  next  day,  which  was  the  17  October,  Maj.  Fontaine,  aid-de- 
eamp  to  Gen.  Harroer,  with  a  party  of  900  foot  and  about  50  horsemen,  pro- 
eeeaied  to  find  Indiana.  Numerous  signs  were  discovered ;  and,  at  some  6 
or  7  miles  firom  camp,  he  fell  in  with  a  party,  and  was  defeated  with  a  Iobb 
of  70  men.  CXhers  state  that  there  were  but  170  men  in  aU,  30  of  whom 
were  regulars  under  Lieut  Armstrong  and  Ensign  Hartshorn ;  that  23  of  the 
latter  were  killed  or  taken,  and  seven  escaped  by  flight  Lieut  Armstrong 
■aved  himself  by  plunging  into  a  slough,  and  remaining  most  of  the  night  up 
to  his  neck  in  mud  and  water.  Ensign  Hartshorn  miule  an  equally  narrow 
escape,  fa  bis  flight  he  stunibled  over  a  log,  which,  as  he  iell,  he  obsenred 
eoDtained  a  cavity  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  admit  his  body.  He  crawled 
inio  it,  and  eventually  escaped  unobserved  While  he  lay  in  the  hollow  tree, 
he  witnessed  from  a  knot-hole  the  burning  and  dreadful  torture  of  several  of  his 
comrades  on  the  same  cround  where  Aey  had  been  defeated.  EnsiCT  Harts- 
honi  is  believed  to  be  &e  same  who  fell  afterwards  in  the  battle  at  Fort  Be- 


Never  did  Indians  gain  a  more  complete  victory,  and  never  was  a  plan 
better  laid  to  insure  it  They  drew  the  army  after  them  by  their  trail ;  then, 
dividing  themselves  into  two  parties,  marched  back,  on  each  side  of  it,  to  a 
heath  or  plain,  and  there  lay  cx>ncealed  in  the  bushes,  while  their  pursuers 
came  directly  into  the  snare.  <*The  militia,"  Gen.  Harmer  said,  "shamefiillj 
and  cowardly  threw  away  their  arms  and  ran,  vnthout  scarcely  firing  a  gun ;" 
and  thus  the  regulars  were  lef^  to  fight  the  whole  force  of  the  Indian^  which 
could  not  have  been  less  than  a  thousand  warriors ;  and  it  is  matter  of  sur- 
prise how  even  seven  of  the  whites  should  have  escaped. 

Hiis  defeat  was  on  the  17  October;  and  the  next  day  Harmer  arrived  widi 
the  main  body  at  the  Great  Miatoi  village,  having  lost  several  of  his  scoudoff 
parties  on  his  noarch.  Among  these  was  Sergeant  Johoimet,  who  published 
a  narrative  of  his  captivity,  after  his  escape,  wluch  is  <me  of  the  most  inteiest- 
mm  of  the  kind. 

We  are  at  great  loss  to  account  for  the  movements  the  general  next  made. 
Why  he  began  a  retreat  without  any  further  operations,  it  is  difficult  to  see. 
Perhaps  he  had  decided  in  his  own  mind  that  any  further  efforts  would  be 
useless,  and,  without  holding  a  council  of  his  officers,  had  determined  to  re- 
turn home.  If  such  was  his  resolution,  and  had  he  kept  it,  he  would  have 
saved  many  valuable  lives,  if  he  had  lost  his  reputation ;  yet,  as  the  case 
turned,  he  not  only  lost  his  reputatioii,  but  what  was  of  far  greater  mozDeot 
to  the  country,  many  valuable  lives  with  it 

Whether  conscious  that  he  was  grossly  reprehensible  for  what  he  had 
done,  or  not,  we  can  only  infer  the  fact  from  the  circmnstances ;  for  be  dves 
tts  no  journal  of  his  man^hes  from  place  to  place,  and  we  next  find  him  about 
8  miles  on  his  way  home,  on  the  evenine  of  21  October.  Here  he  made  a 
stand,  and  again  detached  CoL  Hardin,  wi£  about  400  men,  of  whom  60  oobf 
were  regulvs,  with  orders  to  return  to  the  Great  Miami  village,  which,  it 
seemed,  the  general  had  already  been  informed,  was  in  possession  of  the 
Indians,  and  to  bring  on  an  engagement  with  them.  Under  CoL  Harden 
went,  at  this  time,  Maj.  Wyllys  of  Connecticut,  Maj.  Fontaine,  Maj.  McMul- 
len,  and  CoL  HalL  They  marched  in  the  course  of  the  same  night,  and 
about  day,  on  the  29d,  came  to  the  village  in  fbur  divisions,  to  each  of  which 
was  assigned  a  different  point  of  attack.  They  did  not  find  the  Indians  un- 
preiNuned ;  but  were  met  by  them  with  a  bravery  and  valor  not  to  be  o^ 
come.  Bv  one  account  it  is  said  the  fight  lasted  three  hours ;  that,  durwg  it, 
Mau  Mc^fuUen  drove  a  party  of  the  Indians  into  the  MiamL  Maj.  WyUj-s, 
with  about  60  men,  was  cut  off  by  a  band  of  warriors,  who  came  upon  him 
in  the  rear,  under  cover  o&  a  field  of  thick  hazels.  Maj.  Fontaine,  having 
<»dered  his  men  to  retreat,  himself,  «in  a  frenzy  of  courage,"  rode  directly 
back  into  the  thickest  of  the  enemy,  «<  cutting  and  skshmg,''  till  he  i^f 
wounded,  and  carried  off  by  two  of  his  men ;  but  he  was  overtaken,  killed, 
and  scalped.  Maj.  Wyllys  was  left  mortally  wounded.  He  requested  to  be 
lielped  upon  his  horse,  **that  he  might  give  them  another  charge ;  but,  in  tw 
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huny  of  the  retreat,  it  could  not  be  done;"  and  Lieut  Frothingham,  of  his 
command,  was  left  among  the  slain. 

A  retreat  was  made  in  tolerable  order ;  and  because  the  whites  were  not 
pursued,  Harmer  pretended  to  claim  a  victory!  But  Indians  will  never 
leave  plunder  to  pursue  a  flying  foe,  who  has  left  all  behind  him. 

There  fell  in  this  miserably  conducted  expedition,  214  men,  of  whom  183 
were  killed  in  battle,  and  31  wounded ;  several  of  these  died  of  their  wounds. 
The  proportion  of  officers  was  very  great ;  besides  those  already  named,  there 
were  lost,  Capts.  Tharp,  Scott,  and  McMutrey;  Lieuts.  Sanders,  Woriey, 
Clark,  and  Rogers;  Ensigns  Sweet,  Bridges,  Arnold,  Higgins,  and  Threl- 
keld. 

On  reviewinff  the  conduct  of  Gen.  Harmer  in  this  affiiir,  it  would  seem 
that  he  was  either  crazy,  or  utterly  devoid  of  judgment  It  must  have  been 
apparent  to  every  subaJtem  of  his  command,  tluit  the  first  battle  with  the 
Indians  had  not  only  increased  their  boldness,  but  their  numbers  also.  Then, 
at  the  very  time,  the  troops  are  marched  off  the  ground,  leaving  them  in  ftill 
triumph ;  and  when  at  a  safe  distance  from  daneer,  a  fifth  part  is  sent  back 
into  the  very  jaws  of  destruction.  With  these  glaring  facts  in  full  view,  it  is 
difficult  to  comprehend  on  what  ground  a  court  manial  could  hanorably  ex- 
onerate Gen.  Harmer  of  all  blame ;  nor  is  it  any  easier  to  discover  how  he 
could  have  been  acquitted  of  unofficerlike  conduct  with  honor. 

In  the  battles  with  the  Indians  during  this  expedition,  many  of  them  fought 
on  horseback,  having  their  horses  equipped  with  a  bunch  of  bells  hanging 
down  the  left  side  of  their  heads,  and  two  narrow  strips  of  red  and  'miite 
cloth  as  a  sort  of  pendants.  The  Indians  themselves  were  painted  red  and 
black,  in  a  manner  ''to  represent  infernal  spirits.**  Their  most  hideous  and 
terrific  appearance,  added  to  the  noise  of  the  bells  and  the  flapping  of  the 
pendent  strips  of  cloth,  rendered  them  so  formidable  to  the  horses  of  the 
militia,  that  thev  shrunk  l)ack  in  dismay,  and  it  was  with  the  greatest  diffi- 
cult\'^  they  could  be  brought  to  the  charge. 

The  accounts  of  Harmer's  campaign  are  of  the  most  conflicting  character, 
no  two  agreeing  in  its  important  details.  His  official  account  of  it  is  one  of 
the  most  meagre  documents  of  the  kind  to  be  found  any  where.  The  most 
we  can  learn  from  it  is,  that  he  had  been  somewhere  to  fight  Indians,  and 
bad  got  back  again  to  Fort  Washington,  and  had  lost  183  men.  But  whereu 
or  when,  or  how  it  was  done,  he  has  left  us  to  conjecture.  Judge  Marshall 
has  unaccountably  placed  it  under  1791,  and  Shallus,  who  is  generally  to  be 
relied  on,  places  his  march  from  Fort  Washington,  and  all  his  battles  (whichf 
by  the  way,  he  never  fought  any)  under  the  date  of  30  September. 

I  am  aware  that  this  account  of  Harmer's  campaign  difiers  considerably 
fit)m  those  before  printed,  but  the  nuun  fiicts  were  long  since  obtained  fh)m 
persons  engaged  in  it,  and  may  be  received  as  substantially  correct 

The  next  prominent  event  in  western  history  occurred  during  the  cam- 
paign of  Gen.  Wayne,  and  has  been  referred  to  as  thb  actiom  near  Fort 
Reg  OVERT. 

Fort  Recovery  was  so  named  because  it  was  built  on  the  ground  where 
Gen.  St  Clair  had  been  defeated ;  and  hence  that  ground  was  recovered  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  savages.  This  fort  became  immediately  very  noted  in 
history,  from  a  bloody  batde  fought  in  its  vicinity,  on  the  30th  of  June,  1794- 

Fort  Recovery  was  one  of  those  advanced  posts  upon  which  Gen.  Wayne 
depended,  in  the  event  of  his  being  obliged  to  retreat  out  of  the  Indian 
country,  upon  any  unforeseen  disaster.  It  was  on  a  small  branch  of  the 
Wabash,  (mistaken  by  Gen.  St  Clair  for  the  St  Mary's,)  about  23  miles  from 
Greenville,  and  about  80  or  90  from  Fort  Washington,  (Cincinnati,)  and  is 
upon  the  southern  border  of  Mercer  county,  Ohio,  not  3  miles  from  the  line 
dividingOhio  fbom  Indiana.  It  had  been  built  in  the  winter  of  1793,  and  in 
June,  1794,  the  general  ordered  a  quantit}'  of  provisions  to  be  deposited  there, 
as  a  link  in  the  chain  of  his  supplier  It  was  not  until  the  29th  of  this  month 
tfiat  a  convoy  was  ready  to  proceed  thither  from  Fort  Greenville. 

Meanwhile  two  distinguished  Indian  chiefs,  with  a  few  followers,  had 
marched  for  Fort  Recovery,  to  learn  what  they  could,  in  the  way,  of  the 
vicinity  of  the  enemy.    These  two  chiefs  were  named  Capt.  UfinEawooD^ 
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and  Caft.  Bobb  Sali.a]>;  the  former  a  Chikaaaw,  and  the  latter  a  Choctaw 
The^  performed  their  serFice  fiiithfuIJy,  and  arrived  at  Recoveiy  the  BBine 
evening  that  the  convoy  did,  but  whether  before  or  after,  is  not  mentioned; 
yet  the  value  of  their  service  upon  this  occasion  was  lost  firom  want  of  a 
proper  arrangement ;  for  on  hailing  the  fort,  they  were  taken  for  the  eneniT, 
and  speaking  a  different  lan^puage  from  the  western  Indians,  could  make  no 
communication  to  those  withm,  and  hence  were  obliged  to  retire  with  morti- 
fication. They  were  prepared  to  communicate  the  important  intelligeirce, 
that  ''a  large  army**  of  Indians  was  hovering  about  the  fort,  and  were  to  be 
expected  immediately  to  attack  iL  It  was  discovered  aflerwards,  that  the 
Indians  had  learned  the  weakness  of  the  earrison,  and  determined  on  carnr- 
ing  it  by  storm,  thus  proving  the  value  of  the  information  which  was  lo^; 
the  important  post.  Recovery,  being  then  defended  by  but  about  100  men, 
under  Capt  Gibson.  Of  these,  SO  were  infantry,  under  the  immediate  com- 
mand of  Lieut  Drake,  who,  in  the  battle  which  followed,  acted  a  most  con- 
spicuous part 

The  convoy  consisted  of  800  pack-horses,  80  riflemen  under  Capt  Harts- 
horn, and  50  dragoons  under  Capt  Taylor;  the  whole  under  Major  J.  McMi- 
Boit  They  arrived  the  same  evening  at  their  place  of  destination,  without 
accident  On  the  morning  of  the  last  day  of  June,  as  the  convoy  was  about 
to  renume  its  return  mardi,  it  was  fiercely  attacked  by  a  numerous  body  of 
Indians,  3,000  or  upwards,  as  was  afterwards  ascertained.  Previous  to  march- 
ing, the  pack-horsemen  had  spread  themselves  alon^  their  road,  and  were 
grazing  tneir  horses,  and  some  were  nearly  a  mile  from  the  fort  when  the 
onset  begun.  On  hearing  the  firing.  Major  McMahon,  supposing  the  lodians 
but  few,  took  only  the  50  dnq^oons,  and  pushed  forward  to  the  point  of  attarl. 
Near  the  eztremi^  of  the  Ime  of  [MLck-horses,  he  found  himself  almost  en- 
compassed by  Inmans,  who,  showing  themselves  of  a  sudden,  seemed  to 
cover  the  groimd  for  a  great  distance.  With  their  deafening  yells  they  poured 
an  incessant  fire  upon  me  devoted  band  with  deadly  effect  Among  the  first 
killed  was  the  commander,  who  was  shot  dead  from  his  horse.  Capt  Tayk»^, 
with  the  remainder  of  the  troops,  came  immediately  to  the  rescue,  but  findiof 
himself  surrounded  by  the  great  numbers  of  the  enemy,  endeavored  to  cut 
his  retreat  through  them,  and  was  likewise  slain,  as  was  also  Comet  Tenr. 
Capt  Hartshorn,  who  commanded  the  riflemen,  received  a  severe  wound  in 
the  knee,  and  notwithstanding  he  was  carried  some  distance  by  his  men,  he 
was  finally  overtaken  and  kified.  They  gained  an  eminence  and  coDtinued 
the  fight 

In  the  meantime  the  remnant  of  dragoons  and  other  fu^tives  had  gained 
the  cleared  ground  adjacent  to  the  fort,  and  were  contending  at  most  rearful 
odds  with  their  victorious  enemy.  Seeing  their  desperate  situation,  Capt 
Gibson  permitted  Lieut  Drake,  at  his  own  request,  to  make  a  sally  from  the 
fort  in  aid  of  his  companions.  *^  He  accordinfflv  sallied  out,  at  the  head  of 
his  own  men  and  a  portion  of  the  riflemen,  skilfully  interposed  his  detach- 
ment between  the  retreating  troops  and  the  enemy,  opened  upon  them  a  hot 
§re^  arrested  their  advance,  and  tnus  gave  an  opportunity  to  the  wounded  to 
effect  their  escape,  and  to  the  broken  and  retreating  companies  to  reform  and 
again  to  face  the  enemy.  Throughout  the  whole  aflair,  Drake's  activit}*,  ^%  , 
and  extraordinary  self-possession,  were  most  conspicuous.  The  enemy  ob- 
served it  as  well  as  his  friends.  The  numerous  shots  directed  at  him,  how- 
ever, were  turned  aside  by  providential  interference,  until  he  had  ■'^^"Ji 
plished  all  that  he  had  been  sent  to  perform.  He  then  received  a  bell  throusn 
nis  body  and  fell ;  a  fiuthfiili corporal  came  to  his  assistance,  and  with  his  aid 
he  reached  the  fort ;  and  those  two  were  the  last  of  the  retreating  party  that 
entered  it — ^Drake  inaking  it  a  point  of  honor  that  it  should  be  sa"* 

Lieut  Drake  was  not  mortally,  though  very  severely  wounded,  but  never  en- 
tirely recovered.  He  returned  home  to  Connecticut  in  the  summer  of  l^^M^ 
a  furlough,  and  died  there  shortly  i^er,  from  the  immediate  efiects  of  the  yelloir 

•  From  a  communication  of  our  preseal  worthy  chief  magistrate,  Gm.  Harri»<W'»  "^y 
which  he  illustrated  in  the  most  happy  manner,  thai  it  was  no  proof  of  cowardice  was 
officer  to  decline  fighting  a  duel ;  Drake  having  before  refused  to  accept  a  chaUenge  mm, 
Bolwithstaodiog  be  had  ^n  grossly  insulted  by,  another  officer. 
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fever,  it  is  said,  which  he  had  contracted  in  passing  through  Philadelphia,  in 
his  way.  The  brave  Capt  Hartshorn,  as  has  been  mentioned,  was  woundecL 
and  could  not  traveL  He  requested  his  men  to  leave  him  and  take  care  oi 
themselves,  and  immediately  a  British  officer  (the  notorious  Capt  M^Kee) 
came  to  him,  and  told  him  to  surrender  and  he  should  be  well  treated.  But 
he  had  determined  never  to  fall  alive  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians,  and  at 
the  same  moment  aimed  a  blow  at  M'Kee  with  his  rifle,  which  knocked  him 
off  his  horse ;  and  before  he  recovered,  his  negro  servant  and  an  Indian  were 
upon  Capt  Hartshorn,  and  had  despatched  him.  Lieut  Marks,  of  Capt  Harts- 
horn's company,  was  surrounded  and  alone.  He  fought,  and  kept  off  the 
Indians  with  his  spontoon  until  it  was  broken  to  pieces,  and  then  jumping 
t>ver  the  heads  of  some,  and  knocking  down  with  his  fist  one  that  had  taken 
faim  prisoner,  escaped. 

In  this  protracted  and  desperate  fight,  25  of  the  Americans  were  killed  and 
40  wounded,  and  all  tha  pack-horses  lost ;  on  many  of  which  the  Indians  con- 
veyed awav  their  dead  and  wounded;  but  their  actual  loss  was  never  known. 
Several  other  American  officers  deserve  especial  notice ;  as  EInsign  Dodd  of 
Lieut  Drake's  command,  and  Lieut  Michael  of  Capt  Hartshorn's.  Michael 
had  been  detached  with  a  chosen  party,  all  of  whom  were  killed  but  three ; 
himself  escaping  in  a  similar  manner  to  that  of  Lieut  Marks.  The  Indians 
closely  besieged  the  fort  all  that  day  and  night,  and  the  next  day  till  about 
noon,  when  they  drew  off  The  Indians  displayed  great  braveiy,  often  ad- 
vancing in  solid  column  within  the  range  of  the  guns  of  the  fort* 

The  well-known  chiefs,  Little  Turtle  and  Blue  Jacket,  were  among 
the  foremost  leaders  of  the  Indians  in  this  battle.  Of  Capt  Underwood,  we 
have  no  further  account ;  but  the  sequel  of  the  life  of  his  companion  is  soop 
told.  He  had  about  this  time  been  sent  upon  an  excursion,  and  meeting  widi 
a  party  of  the  enemy,  defeated  them ;  pursued  one  into  the  midst  of  a  larfj^ 
encampment,  where  he  despatched  him ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  lost  ms 
own  life. 

There  were,  in  Gen.  Wayne's  army,  30  warriore  out  of  the  tribe  of  Chok- 
taws.  PioMiNoo,  who  had  been  with  St  Clair,  was  also  of  the  number.  He 
is  believed  to  have  been  the  same,  afterwards  called  Gen.  Colburt,  in  which 
suf^stion,  if  we  are  correct,  he  was  the  son  of  a  Scottish  eentleman  W  an 
Indian  woman,  whose  father  was  killed  in  an  afikir  near  the  mouth  of^the 
Ohio,  in  1781.  His  services  under  Gen.  St  Clair  have  been  touched  upon ; 
and  for  those  under  Gen.  Washington,  he  received  a  sword,  and  a  commission 
of  major ;  and  Gen.  Jackson  gave  bim  a  sword  also,  and  a  colonel's  commis- 
sion. Having  been  always  in  the  interest  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  he  supported  the  emieration  principle ;  and  that  his  example  might 
have  weight,  ne  went  himself  to  Arkansas,  in  1896,  with  the  Ridge  party. 
But  his  years  there  were  few,  as  doubtless  they  must  have  been  in  the  land 
of  his  nativity,  for  in  1839  he  had  attained  his  95th  year,  which  ended  his 
earthly  career.    He  died  there  in  November  of  that  year. 

PiOHiNoo  was  a  true  Indian.  His  men  having  taken  a  prisoner  who  had 
been  engaged  in  St  Claii's  defeat,  he  ordered  him  to  immediate  execution ; 
and  that  no  warrior  should  be  disgraced  by  the  act,  an  old  man  was  ap- 
pointed to  ahoot  him.    He  had  joined  Gen.  St  Clair's  army  with  21  men. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

EVEKTS   of  the  nVDIAN  WAR  OF   1763  AND  1764,  ON  the   OHIO. 

SUge  of  Fort  PiU^-Ahlu  defended  by  Cant.  Ecutkr — Col.  Henry  Bouquet  ordered  U 
marA  to  its  relief^lSureme  danger  of  the  undertaking — Throwe  succor  into  Fori 

*  1  have  been  thus  circumstantial  in  detailing  this  important  event  in  our  Indian  wars,  be- 
cause it  has  not  been  done  by  any  writer ;  several  have,  however,  noticed  it,  but  their  ac- 
counts are*very  incomplete.  My  chief  authorities  arp,  "A  Letter  dated  at  Fort  Greerwille,  four 
days  afUr  the  battle,'*  The  Western  RtcUw,  and  WUher'e  ChronkUs. 
58* 
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LigmuiTf  as  does  Cajf.  Ourrt— Fort  Bedford  henagedf—l^ktrLx  of  Busht  Riri 
— ^  90amd  battie — JCmf  of  the  ceanpoign — ^n  army  raised  for  another — CoL  £m- 
fuU  eowuntmde  U — Col.  Bradstreet  to  cooperate  by  the  Ukeo — Indians  tomfletdii 
tukdMod  and  auefor  peace    Smrrender  206  captives. 

Westward  the  warei  of  popuIatioD  roU, 

Like  the  wild  pyramid  of  awful  flame, 
Bweepinc  the  broad  prairie  without  control, 

Uifvd  by  fieioe  tempeati  whioh  bo  aufht  eui  taaM. 

Ill  this  chapter  it  is  proposed  to  detail  those  events  of  Pontlak's  war  not 
before  partiouiariy  considered.  We  have  seen  the  termination  of  the  siege  of 
Detroit,  and  we  will  now  return  into  the  distant  south,  to  another  besKged 
fort,  upon  the  Ohio,  named  Pitt,  in  honor  of  the  great  statesman,  Wujjax 
Pitt.  It  had  been  closely  invested  for  many  days,  when  Pontiak  gave  up 
the  siege  of  Detroit,  and  all  communication  was  cut  off  fiiom  it,  when  an  order 
was  given  for  an  attempt  to  throw  supplies  into  itW  marching  through  the 
wilderness.  This  fort  stood  upon  a  narrow  tongue  of  land  made  by  the  con- 
fluenoe  of  the  Mononmhela  with  the  Ohio,  and  such  was  the  boldness  of  the 
Indians  that  '^they  bad  posted  themselves  under  the  banks  of  both  riverB,  by 
the  very  walls  of  the  fort,  and  continued,  m  it  were,  buried  there,  from  day  to 
day,  wkb  astonishing  patience ;  pouring  in  an  incessant  storm  of  musketry 
and  fire  arrows ; "  by  which  they  bad  counied  upon  starving  or  burning  out  at 
kijKth  the  beleaguered  garrison. 

rort  Pitt  was  conmianded  by  Capt  Ecuyer,  an  officer  who  did  luinself 
much  credit  on  the  occasion,  for  he  had^  not  only  the  wily  chiefo  of  forty  bands 
fi  savaffes  to  provide  against,  but  the  flood-gates  of  heaven  had  been  opened 
against  aim ;  by  which  the  swoUen  rivers  had  nearly  destroyed  the  foundation 
«t*  his  fortress.  Ue  was  200  miles,  by  any  travelled  path,  from  all  setdementa^ 
and  could  send  no  account  of  his  cQstressed  condition  beyond  the  walls  of 
the  fort 

Gen.  Amherst  was  acouainted  with  the  &te  of  some  of  the  outposts,  and  be 
^d  thrown  succors  into  Detroit ;  but  whether  Fort  Pitt  was  in  the  hands  of  tbe 
Indians  or  the  English,  there  was  nothing  beyond  conjecture.  Such  waa  ^ 
condition  of  things  when  he  magnanimously  determined  to  send  a  force  to  its 
jrelieil  He  had  only  the  shattered  reooainder  of  the  42d  and  77th  regpients, 
just  returned  from  tbe  West  Indies,  that  he  could  spare  for  the  enterprise,  and 
It  was  iMJOMrHing  not  a  little  to  attempt  it  with  men  worn  down  with  bard  ser- 
vice and  disease ;  when  those  in  high  spirits  and  sound  heakh  could  searcelj 
bflupe  to  pass  ftraddock's  fotal  fields  with  safety. 

The  forces  destined  for  the  expedition  were  ordered  to  rendezvous  at  Car- 
lisle in  Penn^hrania,  and  CoL  Hjbnrt  Boui^UET  was  appointed  to  lead  tbem. 
Ifelancbolv  forebodings  occupied  tbe  minds  of  the  frontier  inhabitants;  a 
great  number  of  plantations  had  been  plundered  and  burnt,  mills  destroyed, 
<*  and  the  full  ripe  crops  stood  waving  in  the  fields,  readj  for  tbe  sickle,  but 
the  reapers  were  not  to  be  found.*'  But  about  500  efl^tive  men  were  ail  tbat  * 
the  colonel  could  count  upon,  and  it  was  feared  that  they  would  meet  witb  a 
defeat,  which  would  leave  the  inhabitants  in  a  vastly  worse  condition  than  if 
the  expedition  had  not  been  undertaken.  And  such  was  the  despondency  of 
the  people,  that,  notwithstanding  a  deposit  of  provisions  had  been  ordereid  at 
Carlisle  early  in  tbe  season,  when  CoL  Bouauet  arrived  there  in  July,  he  found 
nothing  had  been  done ;  and  instead  of  finding  supplies  for  his  men,  he  found 
the  wretched  inhabitants  expecting  them  of  him,  and  he  actually  bestowed 
some  upon  them  out  of  his  own  stores.  Yet  in  spite  of  these  discouragements, 
be  was  ready,  in  about  eighteen  days,  to  take  up  his  line  of  march. 

Meanwhile,  Fort  Ligonier,  far  advanced  into  the  wilderness,  and  west  of  tbe 
Alleghany  Mountains,  was  in  the  greatest  danger  of  falling  into  the  bands  of 
the  uidifois,  and  all  baste  was  made  by  CoL  Bouquet  to  reach  it  with  tbe  amy 
to  prevent  such  a  catastrophe.  This  vffis  of  especial  imp<Htance,  inaamucb 
as  that  fort  contained  a  large  quantity  of  military  stores,  and  was  in  a  ruinous 
condition,  as  well  as  weakly  garrisoned,  notwithstanding  two  other  anaall  Ibrts 
bad  been  abandoned  to  strengthen  it;  namely,  one  ''at  the  crossings  of  tbe 
Juniata,"  and  the  other  at  Stony  Creek 
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Not  being  ableno  march  with  the  main  body  as  soon  as  he  deemed  it  neces- 
sary, CoL  Bouquet  determined  to  send  thirty  men  in  advance  through  the 
woods  to  join  the  garrison.  *^  For  an  object  of  tliat  importance,  every  risk 
was  to  be  run,"  it  was  said ;  and  they  set  out  on  their  hazajtious  jouruey  with 
small  hopes  from  their  friends.  Contrary  to  what  might  have  been  expected, 
as  well  as  former  experience,  this  little  band  succeeded,  by  forced  marchesy 
without  being  discovered  by  the  Indians,  until  they  hud  got  within  sight  of  the 
fort,  by  throwing  themselves  into  it ;  and  although  fired  upon,  escaped  unin- 
jured. Their  having  been  anticipated,  however,  in  their  benevolent  work, 
detracts  nothing  from  the  honor  of  its  performance ;  nor  is  Capt  Ourry  the 
less  to  be  commended  for  having  encouraged  twenty  volunteers  to  march  from 
Fort  Bedford,  where  he  commanded,  upon  the  same  difiicult  service.  These 
few  brave  woodsmen  met  with  a  success  proportionate  to  their  courage. 
''Here  the  distressed  fanyilies,  scattered  for  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  around, 
fled  for  protection,  leaving  most  of  thejr  effects  a  |>rey  to  the  savages." 

Fort  Bedford  was  as  closely  invested  as  Ligonier ;  and  about  tliis  time  a 
party  of  eighteen  men  were  surprised  in  its  very  neighborhood  and  ail  cut  ofi[I 
This  happened  but  a  few  days  previous  to  the  arrii^  of  CoL  Bouauet  at  that 
place,  which  was  on  the  25  July,  1763L  Fort  Bedford  was  100  miles  beyond 
the  finontier,  and  the  same  distance  from  Fort  Pitt 

As  soon  as  the  Indians  became  acquainted  with  the  march  of  die  English 
army,  they  broke  up  the  siege  of  Fort  Pitt,  and  proceeded  to  waylay  the  route 
tfaey  knew  it  must  take.  There  were  many  formidable  leaders  among  them 
at  this  period,  as  Kiktuskuno,  the  Wolf,  Delaware  chiefs ;  but  the  most 
savage  and  dreaded  were  Shawanese,  whose  names  have  not  reached  us. 
The  colonel  marched  from  Fort  Bedford  on  the  28  July,  and  having  to  pass 
several  dangerous  defiles,  he  prudentlv  determined  to  leave  his  wagons  and 
proceed  only  with  pack-horses.  Turtle  Creek,  along  which  he  was  to  pass, 
was  commanded  the  whole  way  by  high  and  craggy  hills.  This  place  he 
intended  to  have  passed  on  the  ni^ht  of  the  29  July,  by  a  forced  march,  thereby, 
if  possible,  to  have  eluded  tlie  vigilance  of  his  wily  adversary ;  but  this  he 
was  not  able  to  effect ;  and  we  will  give,  in  his  own  words,  CoL  Bouauet's 
account  of  the  attack  made  upon  bis  men  on  their  march.  His  official  de- 
spatch was  dated  at  fldge  Hill,  twenty-six  miles  from  Fort  Pitt,  5  August,  1763 ; 
and  is  as  follows : — 

<*  The  2d  instant  the  troops  and  convoy,  intended  for  Fort  Pitt,  arrived  at 
Ligonier,  where  I  could  obtain  no  intelligence  of  the  enemy ;  the  exyressea 
sent  since  the  beginning  of  July,  having  been  either  killed,  or  obliged  to 
return,  all  the  passes  being  occupied  by  the  enemy.  On  the  4th,  proceeded 
with  the  troops,  and  about  340  horses  laden  with  flour.  1  intended  to  have 
halted  to-day  at  Bushv  Run,  a  nule  beyond  this  camp,  and,  after  having 
refreshed  the  men  and  horses,  to  have  marched  in  the  night  over  Turtle 
Creek,  a  very  dangerous  defile  of  several  miles,  commanded  by  high  and 
craggy  hills ;  but  at  one  o'clock  this  afternoon,  afier  a  march  of  seventeen  miles, 
•  the  savages  suddenly  attacked  our  advanced  guard,  which  was  immediately 
repulsed  by  the  two  light  infantry  companies  of  the  42d  regiment,  who  drove 
the  savages  fh>m  theur  ambuscade,  and  pursued  them  a  good  way.  They 
immediately  returned  to  the  attack,  and  the  fire  being  obstinate  on  our  fronts 
and  extending  along  our  flanks,  we  made  a  general  charge  with  the  whole 
line,  to  dislodge  the  savages  from  the  heights;  in  which  attempt  we  suc- 
ceeded, though  without  obtaining  by  it  any  decisive  advantage ;  for  as  soon 
as  they  were  driven  from  one  post,  they  appeared  on  another,  till,  by  contiimal 
reenforcements,  they  were  at  last  able  to  surround  us,  and  attack  the  convoy 
left  in  our  rear.  This  obliged  us  to  march  back  to  protect  it  The  action  then 
became  general,  and  though  we  were  attacked  on  every  side,  and  the  savages 
exerted  Uiemselves  with  uncommon  resolution,  they  were  constantly  repulsed 
with  loss.  We  also  sufilered  considerably :  Capt  Lieut  Graham  and  Lieut 
Mcintosh  are  killed,  and  Capt  Graham  wounded.  Of  the  Royal  American 
regiment,  Lieut  Dow,  who  acted  as  deputy  quartermaster-general,  is  shot 
through  the  body.  Of  the  77th,  Lieut  Donald  CampbelL  and  Mr.  Peebles,  a 
volunteer,  are  wounded;  in  all,  above  sixty  are  killed  and  wounded.  The 
action  has  lasted  firom  one  o'clock  till  night,  and  we  expect  to  begin  i^(;ain  at 
iaybreak." 
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HiiM  ended  the  fint  battle  "  near  Buabv  Run,"  and  both  annies  were  detw- 
mined  on  another  as  soon  as  they  could  distinguish  friend  from  foe.  at  ihe 
earliest  return  of  daylight  Accordingly,  <*  in  tlw  momins,''  eays  CoL  Bou- 
quet, "the  savages  surrounded  our  camp,  at  the  distance  of  about  500  yarde, 
and  by  shouting  and  yelmnc  quite  round  that  extennve  circumierenoe,  thouefat 
to  have  terrified  us  wim  Uieir  numbers:  they  attacked  us  early,  azid  unoer 
fiiTor  of  an  incessant  fire,  made  several  bold  efibrts  to  penetrate  our  camp; 
and  though  they  &iled  in  the  attempt,  our  situation  vvas  not  the  less  p^pkx- 
ing,  having  experienced  that  brisk  attacks  had  little  efi^ect  upon  an  enemy  who 
always  gave  way  when  pressed,  and  appesjred  again  immediately :  our  troops 
were,  besides,  extremely  frtigued  with  the  long  march,  and  as  long  action  of 
the  preceding  day,  and  distressed  to  the  last  degree  by  a  total  want  of  water, 
mucn  more  intolerable  than  the  enemy's  fire." 

Such  waa  the  commencement  of  tbe  aecond  battle  near  Bushy  Run ;  at 
this  stage  of  which  many  had  been  killed  and  wounded,  and  some  had  frUen 
into  the  Indians^  hands.  Nothing  seemed  to  be  gained,  but  every  thing  wore 
an  unfiivorsble  aspect  Tied  to  meir  convoy,  the  whites  could  neither  pume 
the  foe  nor  continue  their  msrch,  and  many  of  their  horses  were  killed,aiid 
their  driven  had  taken  refuge  in  the  woods.  At  length  the  c<^onel  put  in 
practice  a  stratagem,  which  probably  was  the  only  means  he  could  hare 
adopted  to  have  saved  his  army  firom  a  total  defeat  He  saw  that  the  Indians 
became  everjr  moment  more  and  more  imboldened,  and  to  repulse  them 
eflfected  nothmg,  while  to  him  it  would  soon  amount  to  certain  defeat ;  he 
therefore  made  a  feigned  retreat,  and  so  masterly  was  it  performed,  that  the 
Indians  were  completely  deceived,  and  they  pressed  forward  in  a  body  fiom 
their  coverts  to  gam  the  centre  of  the  circular  encampment,  while  one  of  tbe 
wings  of  the  army,  under  Major  CampbeU,  seconded  by  Cant  Basset,  suddenly 
closed  in  upon  them  fipoxn  a  point  of  the  hill  where  he  could  not  be  observec^ 
pouring  in  at  the  same  time  a  tremendous  Gre^  and  then  charging  them  with 
unpetuoeity.  Many  of  them  were  killed,  and  though  they  returned  the  fire, 
their  ardor  was  damped,  and  victory  was  no  lonser  doubtfiiL  The  whole 
army  was  upon  them  before  they  could  reload,  and  numbers  were  cut  off  bf 
a  cross  fire  before  they  could  regain  their  trees. 

The  batde  havinf^  now  dosed,  tbe  army  was  enabled  to  encamp  and  tike  a 
little  repose,  of  which  it  was  in  extreme  need.  On  mustering,  it  was  foond 
that  115  bad  been  killed,  wounded,  and  missing  of  the  regular  troops,  fifty  of 
which  were  of  the  former  number.  Of  the  Indians  they  learned  sixty  were 
killed.  Four  days  after  CoL  Bouquet  arrived  at  Fort  Pitt,  vrithout  any  other 
accident  than  a  few  scattering  shot  Grom  unseen  Indians;  and  here  he  wis 
obliged  to  end  this  campaign,  not  having  sufiicient  force  to  pursue  the  enemy 
beyond  the  Ohio,  nor  any  prospect  of  a  reenforcement 

The  next  year  it  was  detemuned  to  send  out  a  lai^;er  force  under  the  ame 
excellent  commander,  which  should  be  able  to  strike  an  effectual  blow  ura 
the  Indians  in  their  strong-holds,  or  awe  them  into  submission.  PeimsTTm- 
nia  was  to  raise  1,000  men ;  Virginia  was  called  upon,  and  200  firiendlv  Iboobs 
tendered  their  services.  With  these,  part  of  two  regiments  of  regulus  were 
to  be  joined,  and  the  whole  were  expected  at  Canisle  ready  to  march  by 
July ;  but  it  was  the  beginninff  of  August  before  the^  were  ready,  and  then 
no  men  firom  Virginia  appeared^  and  the  firiendlv  Indians  never  came.  Vir- 
ginia excused  herself  by  saying  it  had  already  700  men  in  the  field,  and  those 
were  insufiicient  to  protect  its  own  fit>ntier. 

Meanwhile,  as  soon  as  the  spring  returned,  the  Indians  fell  snew  upon  the 
back  settlements  of  Peimsylvania  and  Virginia,  and  spread  a  deplorable  luin 
over  a  great  extent  of  country,  killing  and  carrying  away  the  inhahitints  with 
their  wonted  barbarity. 

Gen.  Gage  wbs  now  commander-in-chief  in  the  colonies,  and  he  ordered 
CoL  BradsSreet,  with  a  strong  force,  to  act  in  conjunction  with  CoL  Bouqiiec, 
by  proceeding  by  wa^  of  the  lakes,  and  felllDg  upon  the  backs  of  the  Wym- 
dots,  Ottawas,  and  Miamies. 

CoL  Bouquet  marched  fix>m  Carlisle  on  the  9  August,  1764,  and  reached 
Fort  Loudon  on  the  13th.  In  this  march  of  four  days,  desertions  had  become 
alarming  among  the  Pennsylvania  troops,  notwithstanding  they  bad  been 
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warned,  both  by  the  commaDder  and  Gov.  Peon,  of  the  ruin  it  would  create, 
and  the  condign  ipanner  in  which  it  would  be  punished.  The  latter  gentle- 
man had  accompanied  CoL  Bouquet  to  Carlisle,  and  there  appropriately  ad- 
dressed the  troops  before  they  began  their  march.  Nevertheless  the  Pennsyl- 
vania troops  had  decreased  firom  1,000  to  700  men,  and  the  colonel  was,  obliged 
to  apply  to  the  governor  and  commissioners  to  complete  his  complement 
And  by  the  exertions  of  Gov.  Fauquier  of  Virginia,  tne  quota  of  men  from 
^hat  province  were  enabled  to  join  the  expedition  at  Pittsburgh. 

Before  leaving  Fort  Loudon,  Col.  Bouquet  received  despatches  from  CoL 
Bradstreet,  acquainting  him  that  he  had  concluded  a  peace  with  the  Dela- 
wares  and  Shawanese ;  but  Col.  Bouquet  had  no  faith  in  their  pretensions, 
and  on  communicating  with  Gen.  Gage,  the  treaty  was  rejected  by  him,  and 
offensive  measures  were  not  relaxed. 

As  soon  as  the  army' had  arrived  ut  Fort  Pitt,  ten  Indians  were  observed  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Ohio,  who  signified  a  desire  for  a  conference.  This  the 
colonel  looked  upon  as  a  stratagem  made  use  of  by  them  to  get  information 
of  his  strength  and  intentions.  Three  of  the  party  were  induced  to  visit  the 
fort ;  and  not  being  able  to  satisfy  the  whites  of  their  good  intentions,  they 
were  held  as  spies,  and  their  associates  fled.  On  the  20  September  the  colo- 
nel sent  one  of  the  three  out  with  a  message  to  his  countrymen,  informing 
them  that  he  had  heard  of  the  treaty  witli  Col.  Bradstreet,  but  he  had  leamea 
too,  that  since  then  they  had  committed  several  murders ;  that  he  was  now 
prepared  to  distress  them  to  the  utmost,  if  they  did  not  immediately  stop 
theu"  depredations,  and  give  assurances  of  their  sincerity  by  leaving  the  path 
open  to  Detroit,  and  safely  returning  the  messengers  he  was  now  to  send  to 
Col.  Bradstreet;  and  if  the  said  messengers  were  detained  or  injured,  he 
would  put  his  hostages  to  death,  and  show  no  mercy  in  future  to  any  of  them. 
Twenty  days  were  allowed  them  to  perform  the  mission. 

This  talk  had  A  salutary  influence  on  the  minds  of  the  chiefs ;  they  had  be- 
come pretty  well  assured  that  Col.  Bouquet  was  not  to  be  trufled  with,  nor 
caught  asleep;  and  on  the  1  October,  an  Onondaga  and  one  Oneida  came  to* 
Fort  Pitt,  pretending  friendship,  claiming  to  be  friends  under  the  ancient 
league  between  the  Five  Nations  and  English.  They  offered  him  a  little 
friendly  advice,  as  that  his  force  was  too  small  to  think  of  doing  any  thinj; 
against  so  numerous  an  enemy  as  were  the  Indians,  and  that  if  he  would  wait 
a  little  they  would  ail  come  and  make  peace  with  him ;  and  especially  if  he 
would  set  at  liberty  tliose  he  held  as  hostages.  But  CoL  Bouquet  understood 
Indian  talk  quite  as  well  as  they  understood  him,  probably,  when  he  told  them 
he  should  now  proceed  to  Tuscarawas,  and,  if  they  had  any  thing  further  to 
say,  they  might  meet  him  there ;  but  as  to  delay,  that  was  out  of  the  (question. 
And  the  next  day,  October  the  2d,  he  was  ready  to  take  up  his  line  of  march, 
and  his  entire  force  consisted  of  1,500  men.  Before  leaving,  he  found  it  neces- 
sary to  shoot  two  soldiers  for  desertion.  All  the  women,  except  one  to  each 
corps,  and  two  nurses  for  the  general  hospital,  were  ordered  to  return  to  the 
settlements,  and  every  other  encumbrance  was  avoided  before  taking  up  the 
line  of  march. 

On  the  6th  the  army  reached  Beaver  Creek,  and  here  a  soldier  joined  it^ 
who  had  been  taken  near  Fort  Bedford,  and  now  escaped  from  his  captors, 
lie  informed  the  colonel  that  the  Indians  had  watched  the  army,  and  were 
surprised  at  its  numbers.  Two  miles  farther  on  was  found  the  skull  of  a 
child  set  upon  a  pole.  On  the  9th  trees  were  seen,  on  the  bark  of  which  were 
many  hieroglyphical  characters  painted,  said  to  have  been  done  by  the  In- 
dians to  denote  their  war  exploits.  On  the  13th  the  army  arrived  at  Tusca- 
rawas, and  here  the  colonel  found  the  two  men  who  had  been  sent  to  CoL 
Bradstreet  with  despatches,  before  spoken  ofl  They  stated  that  they  had  been 
made  prisoners  by  the  Delawares,  who  carried  them  to  one  of  their  towns,  16 
miles  from  Tuscarawas,  where  they  kept  them  until  the  army  reached  here ; 
and  now,  *^  making  a  virtue  of  necessity,*^  set  them  at  liberty,  and  ordered  them 
to  tell  **  the  great  white  captain  **  that  the  head  men  of  the  Delawares  and 
Shawanese  were  coming  as  soon  as  possible  to  treat  with  him.  On  the  15th 
they  encamped  on  Margaret^s  Creek,  and  soon  afler  a  deputation  of  six  In- 
dians anivea,  and  informed  CoL  Bouquet  that  the  chiefs  were  in  council  ready 
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to  tmS  with  him,  about  eight  miles  off  He  returned  answer  that  be  wodd 
meet  them  the  next  day  at  a  bower  at  some  distance  trom  his  own  csnip,  and 
in  the  interim  fortified'  iiis  position,  trusting  nothing  in  their  protestations  of 
fiieudahip. 

On  the  17  October  the  colonel  marched  to  the  bower,  making  the  best  dis- 
play he  could  of  his  best  troops,  and  soon  after  the  Indums  arrived,  and  w^e 
as  lollows:  Kitashdta,  chief  of  tiie  Senecas,  with  15  warriors;  Custai^oga, 
chief  of  the  Wolf  tribe  of  the  Delawares,  and  Beaver,  chief  of  the  Turkey  tribe 
of  the  same  nation,  with  20  warriors ;  KEi8siNAUTCHTHA,a  chief  of  tlje  Shaw- 
anese,  and  6  warriors  The  Lidian  speakers  were  Kitashcta,  Turti^e-heakt, 
Cdstaloga,  and  Beater.  These  severally  sjjoke,  but  we  imow  not  that  their 
speeches  have  been  preserved ;  but  what  they  said  went  only  to  excuse  them- 
selves, and  cast  the  blame  on  their  young  men,  and  the  western  nations,  over 
whom  they  had  no  control ;  but  '^  they  sued  for  peace  in  the  most  abfect  man- 
oer,"  promisng  to  deliver  up  all  their  prisoners  without  delay.  The  colonel 
then  oismisaed  thein,  and  told  them  he  would  meet  them  again  the  next  day, 
but  owing  to  the  weather  the  meeting  was  deferred  to  the  2(nh.  He  then  tcld 
diem  their  excuses  amounted  to  nothing ;  recounted  to  them  the  outrages  they 
had  committed, as  killingand  captivating  the  traders  sent  among  them  at  tfaeiir 
own  request ;  attacking  Fort  Pitt,  which  had  been  built  by  their  consent,  mur- 
dering lour  men,  who  had  been  sent  to  them  with  messages;  their  attacking 
his  troops  last  year ;  their  fidsif^iug  their  promise  to  GoL  Bnidstreet,  of  deliv- 
ering up  their  captives  to  him  bv  the  10  of  kist  month,  &c ;  that  they  migbt 
rest  assured  that  the  army  would  not  leave  their  country  until  his  terms  were 
complied  with,  and  12  days  were  allowed  them  to  deliver  the  prisoners  in, 
whicli  was  to  be  done  at  Wakatamake.  All  persons  were  required,  **  Enfiish- 
men.  Frenchmen,  women  and  children ;  whether  adopted,  married,  or  nying 
among  them  under  any  denomination  or  pretence  whatsoever;  and  to  funiisJi 
horsiS,  clothing  and  provisions,  to  carry  them  to  Fort  Pitt"  When  they  bad 
fully  cemplied  with  these  terms,  <*  they  were  to  be  informed  on  what  Vowb 
they  might  have  peace." 

It  should  have  been  observed,  that  at  the  first  meeting,  on  the  17th,  tlie 
Delaware  chiefs  delivered  up  18  white  prisoners,  and  83  small  sticks,  indica- 
ting tlie  number  still  remaming  in  their  hands.  Meanwhile  CoL  Bouquet 
determined  to  march  further  into  their  countiy,  knowing  that  his  success  in 
setting  prisoners  depended  much  on  the  presence  of  his  army ;  and  on  the  25 
Octol^r  he  arrived  within  a  mile  of  the  Forks  of  Muskingum,  where,  instead 
of  Wakatamake,  the  prisoners  were  to  be  delivered;  this  positiou  beiog 
very  convenient  for  the  Indians,  most  of  their  princifial  towns  lying  around  it 
Besides,  it  was  a  position  from  whence  an  effectual  blow  might  he  struck  at 
any  moment  Here  convenient  houses  were  built  for  the  reception  of  the 
captives.  On  the  28  October,  Peter,  the  Caughnawaga  chie^  and  20  others 
of  tliat  nation,  arrived  from  Sandusky,  bringing  a  letter  from  CoL  firadstreet, 
by  which  it  appeared  he  had  ascended  the  Kiver  Sandusky  as  far  as  he  could 
in  canoes,  but  had  not  effected  any  treaty  or  received  any  prisoners,  and  wis 
about  to  leave  that  part  of  the  country. 

By  tlie  9  November,  there  were  delivered  to  CoL  Bouquet  206  captives,  of 
which  90  were  Virginians,  and  116  belonged  to  Peimsylvania :  among  tbem 
there  were  125  women  and  children.  There  yet  remained  with  the  Sha^va- 
nese  about  100  more,  which,  from  their  scattered  condition,  could  not  be  had, 
but  hostages  were  taken  for  their  safe  delivery  the  next  spring.  The  separa- 
ting of  these  captives  from  the  Indians,  and  their  meeting  with  tlieir  fhends 
and  relatives,  (many  of  whom  were  present,)  was  a  scene  past  descriptioD; 
children  brought  up  among  the  Indians  clung  to  their  adopted  mothers,  and 
the  mothers  to  them,  flying  with  fear  from  their  own  parents.  The  Indian 
has  by  uiany  been  denied  that  paternal  affection  so  common  to  humanity; 
but  had  such  wimessed  tliis  scene,  their  opinions  would  have  changed  Some 
would  not  be  separated  from  their  white  captives,  and  even  fbUowed  the  army 
in  its  march  to  Philadeluhia.  Thus  ended  one  of  the  most  brilliant  Indian 
expeditions  upon  record ;  not  brilliant  by  reason  of  sanguinary  battles^  but 
firom  far  more  glorious  deeds  of  humanity. 

That  the  Inmans  were  completely  humbled  by  the  firm  and  xeaolute  eon- 
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dact  of  CoL  Bouquet,  has  been  remarked ;  but  we  caimot,  with  joadce  to  the 
subject,  submit  it,  without  letting  the  chiefs  be  fidly  heard.  Notwitbstandinff 
the  Shawanese  had,  by  their  deputy,  assented  to  the  demands  of  the  colone^ 
as  far  as  they  could  under  present  circumstances,  they  were  considered  **  still 
out  in  rebeihon,'*  and  remamed  to  be  treated  with.  They  had  shown  **  a  dil- 
atoriness  and  sullen  hau^^htiness  in  all  their  conduct,  which  rendered  it  very 
suspicioua"  According^,  a  separate  conference  was  had  with  them  on  the 
12  November,  when  there  appeared  the  chiefs,  Keissinautchtha  and  Nm- 
WHA,  with  the  Red  Hawk,  Lavibsimo,  Bensivasica,  Eweecuhwee,  Keio- 
LEiGHquE,  and  40  warriors.  There  were  also  present,  the  Caughnawaga, 
Seneca,  and  Delaware  chiefs.  Red  Hawk  was  chief  speaker  of  the  Shawa- 
nese,  and  he  thus  addressed  the  English: — 

« Brother,  listen  to  us,  your  younger  brothers.  As  we  see  something  in 
your  eyes  that  looks  dissatis&ction,  we  now  clear  them.  You  have  credited 
bad  stories  against  us.  We  clean  your  ears,  that  you  may  hear  better  here- 
after. We  wish  to  remove  eveir  thing  bad  from  your  heart,  that  you  may  be 
as  good  as  your  ancestors.  \A  ML]  We  saw  you  coming  with  an  uplifted 
tomiediawk  in  your  hand.  We  now  take  it  from  you,  and  throw  Uupto  GwL 
Let  him  do  with  it  as  he  pleases.  We  hope  never  to  see  it  more.  Brother, 
as  you  are  a  warrior,  take  hold  of  this  chain  [handing  a  bell]  of  friendship,  and 
let  us  think  no  more  of  war,  in  pity  of  our  old  men,  women,  and  childrea. 
We,  too,  are  warriors.** 

Tlie  remarkable  fi|[ure  made  use  of  in  this  speech,  of  Uiroiffing  the  hatchet  vp 
to  God,  is  new ;  and  it  was  remarked  by  Thomas  Hutchins,  who  heard  it,  that 
by  it  the  speaker  wished  probably  to  be  understood  that,  by  this  disposition 
or  it,  it  would  be  out  of  the  reach  of  bad  men,  and  would  be  given  only  to  the 
party  in  future,  to  whom  the  right  of  revenge  belonged;  whereas  if  it  were 
Imried  in  the  ground,  any  miscreant  might  dig  it  up. 

The  English  did  not  much  like  the  telk  of  Red  Hawk  ;  they  saw  no  sup- 
plication, but  a  manly  independence,  which  they  ought  to  have  admired,  rather 
than  reprobated.  That  the  Indians,  especially  the  Shawanese,  did  not  ac- 
knowledge themselves  entirely  in  the  wrong,  is  evident  from  their  producing 
at  this  time,  through  their  speaker,  the  treaty  made  with  Pennsylvania  in  1701, 
and  three  messages  or  letters  from  that  government,  of  different  dates,  by  which 
they  undoubtedly  intended  to  show  that  the  English  had  been  guilty  of  bar- 
barities as  well  as  the  Indians.  However,  Red  Hawk  promised,  on  behalf  of 
his  nation,  that  all  the  prisoners  should  be  delivered  up  at  Fort  Pitt  the  next 
spring. 

CoL  Bouquet  findin|[  no  more  prisoners  could  be  obtained,  owing,  as  has 
been  stated,  to  their  being  scattered  with  their  masters  upon  very  distant  hunt- 
ing grounds,  gave  up  his  campaign,  and  returned  to  Philadelphia,  where  he 
arrived  in  the  beginning  of  January,  1765.  Before  leaving  *^  these  remote 
parts,**  however,  the  colonel  gave  the  Indians  a  talk,  in  which  he  observed, 
that  what  the  Shawanese  had  said  would  have  been  agreeable  to  him,  provi- 
ded their  acts  had  corresponded  with  it  He  reminded  them  that  they  had 
promised,  at  Tuscarawas,  a  month  before,  that  all  the  prisoners  should  be 
delivered  to  him  at  his  present  encampment  in  10  days,  and  demanded  what 
right  they  had  to  expect  better  terms  than  the  Delawares  and  others,  who 
had,  without  delay,  brought  in  their  captives.  This  was  rather  unreasonable 
on  the  part  of  the  colonel,  inasmuch  as  he  was  well  aware  that  he  was  press- 
ing an  impossibility.  ^  gut,**  he  says,  *<  I  will  cut  this  matter  short  w  it!i  you ; 
and  before  I  explain  myself  further,  I  insist  on  your  immediate  answer  to  the 
following  (questions :  1st  Will  you  collect  and  deliver  up  all  the  prisoners, 
taken  in  this  or  former  wars,  whether  French,  English,  or  negroes,  and  with- 
out any  exception  or  evasion  whatsoever  ?  2d.  Will  you  deliver  6  hostages 
into  my  hands  as  security  for  the  performance  of  your  promise,  and  as  a 
guaranty  that  your  people  shall  commit  no  more  hofliilities  on  his  majesty's 
subjects.'" 

Behsivasica  said  the  Shawanese  would  comply,  excepting  as  regarded  the 
French ;  but  over  them  they  had  no  control,  and  the  EInglish  mignt  do  with 
them  as  they  pleased ;  but  he  believed  they  had  nearly  dl  returned  to  their 
own  country.    And  here  it  will  be  proper  to  remark  that  the  captivea  were 
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cUiTered  at  Fort  I^  agreeable  to  this  treaty.  After  the  hostages  were  delir- 
credt  CoL  Bouquet  reinariLed  to  them,  **thtit  though  he  had  brought  the  tom- 
ahavrk  io  his  hand,  vet  as  they  had  now  submitted,  he  would  Dot  let  it  &11  <» 
dicir  heads,  but  let  it  drop  to  the  ground,"  and  exhorted  them  to  be  kind  to 
the  priiWDerB,  and  said  he  should  send  along  with  them  some  of  the  tnend^ 
of  the  captives,  to  aid  in  the  collection  of  them.  At  the  same  time  the  chieCs 
of  the  other  tribes  present,  severally  addressed  the  Shawane  chiefs,  wIhhb 
they  called  grandchildren  and  nephews,  and  urged  them  **  to  pertbrm  their 
promises,  ami  be  strong  in  doing  good,  that  this  peace  might  be  everlasting.* 
lliese  transactioDS  occurred  on  the  12  November,  1764. 

In  the  narration  of  the  delivery  of  captives  on  the  9  of  the  same  mcmth,  the 
relation  of  a  captive  was  passed  over,  which  shall  here  be  given.  A  Mr. 
Smallman,  who  had  been  a  niajor  of  Pennsylvania  troops,  and  had  been  made 
prisoner  in  the  summer  of  1763,  near  Detroit,  by  the  Wyandots,  who  delivered 
mm  to  the  Shawanese,  was  among  those  surrendered  at  that  time.  He  proved 
of  great  service  to  the  whites,  as  well  as  Indians,  on  this  occasion,  by  beins 
able  to  confirm  much  of  the  information  eiven  by  the  latter.  He  told  CoL 
Bouquet  that  all  the  Indians  who  had  heard  of  his  demand  had  come  on  im- 
mediately with  their  captivesL  It  had  been  reported  among  the  Shawanese 
that  the  object  of  the  English  was  to  put  them  all  to  death.  As  soon  as  this 
news  came  to  be  circulate  among  them,  they  began  to  prepare  to  kill  all  the 
captives ;  and  a  French  trader  among  them,  who  had  many  barrels  of  powder 
and  ball,  ofiered  it  all  to  them  to  go  out  and  fight  the  English  army.  When 
they  were  about  to  commence  mimlering  the  prisoners,  the  message  from  die 
colonel  was  received,  stating  that  he  only  wanted  the  captives  and  to  make 
peace  with  them,  and  thus  a  horrid  tragedy  was  prevented.  Soon  after, 
when  many  prisoneiB  had  been  collected,  and  marched  as  far  as  Wakauta- 
mikie,  news  came  that  a  soldier  had  been  killed  near  the  camp  of  the  army 
at  Muskingum.  This  the  Indians  thought  would  blast  all  their  hop^  of 
mercy,  and  they  again  resolved  to  put  the  captives  to  death ;  and  when  they 
bad  even  got  them  into  a  small  compass  for  that  purpose,  another  express 
arrived  from  Col.  Bouquet,  which  assured  them  that  he  nad  no  suspicion  that 
they  had  any  knowledge  of  the  murder,  and  thus  a  second  calamity  was 
happily  avertedl 

Several  eminent  chiefi,  it  will  have  been  pereeived,  make  their  appearance 
io  this  part  of  our  work,  and  to  them  we  can  add  the  name  of  HopocAir,  or 
Caft.  Pipe.  He  was  one  of  the  two  Indians  whom  we  have  mentioned  as 
having  been  detained  as  spies  at  Fort  Pitt ;  the  name  of  the  other  was  Capt. 
JoHif.  These  were  set  at  liberty  when  the  206  captives  were  given  up.  Of 
the  melancholy  and  barbarous  murder  of  Red  Hawk,  notice  has  been  taken. 

The  causes  of  this  war  were  well  known  in  England,  and  the  complaints 
of  the  Indians  were  acknowledged  <*  to  have  been  too  well  founded."  They 
had  long  watched  the  progress  of  setdements  upon  the  Susquehannah,  and 
the  building  of  forts  in  their  country,  against  treaty  stipulations.  Tliey  had 
not  only  submitted  to  this,  but  to  treatment  the  most  insoienL  They  resolved, 
in  the  spring  of  1763,  to  drive  back  their  oppressors ;  not,  however,  without 
first  remonstrating  in  respectful  terms  to  the 'English,  in  one  of  their  capita^ 
through  a  deputation  of  their  chiefs.  Here  they  declared  that  whatever  deeds 
might  be  produced  by  one  J.  H.  Lydias  of  Albany,  or  others,  pretending  to 
claim  lands  upon  the  Susquehannah,  they  were  utterly  false,  and  would  not 
be  allowed ;  and  that  they  would  defend  them  to  the  last  extremity.  The 
result  we  have  seen. 

Thus  we  have  traced  the  events  of  Pontiak's  war  to  its  close — a  glorious 
termination,  inasmuch  as  it  was  a  bloodless  one.  Many  years  of  comparadfe 
peace  ensued ;  indeed  the  troubles  with  the  Indians  were  not  very  serious 
lor  the  next  ten  years.  Cresap's  war  was  the  next,  which  terminated  in  the 
sanguinary  battle  of  Point  Pleasant  Then  succeeded  the  calamities  of  the 
Revolution,  fit>m  which  the  Indians  never  reco^*<ied. 
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NOTES,   ADDITIONS,    AND   CORRECTIONS. 

P.  47.*— The  whole  of  the  letter  of  Gov.  Bradrtreet  is  now  pzinted  in  the  Nem 
Bnff.  HUU  m%d  Genealogy  Reg.  ii.  150. 

P.  61. — MuRDEK  OF  Mi88  McCrea.  Among  the  many  veisionB  of  this  timgedj, 
there  is  one  in  Barber's  Hist.  CoU,  of  New  York,  pp.  569,  670,  which  may  ba 
worth  consulting;  it  would  be,  doubtless,  had  he  informed  us  how  he  got  his 
information.  Perhaps  from  people  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  murder.  We  do 
not  like  inferences  when  easUy  avoided. 

P.  69.— This  early  voyage  to  New  England  has  been  reprinted  entire,  in  3  ColL 
Mats.  Hist.  Soc.  voL  viii. 

P.  83. — Respecting  the  visit  of  Sir  Francis  Drake  to  the  coast  of  New  England 
before  the  settlement  of  Plimouth,  our  account  is  pretty  full.  The  condnsion 
there  arrived  at,  that  Drake  did  actually  land  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Cape  Cod,  we  thought  our  authorities  clearly  justified.  But  some  critical  writers 
since  mj  work  was  published,  questioning  the  huct,  I  am  ready  to  confess  that 
the  subject  is  not,  nor  did  I  ever  consider  it,  settled  beyond  fi  doubt ;  yet,  after 
all,  it  may  be  quite  as  difficult  to  settle  it  t^e  other  way,  namely,  that  he  did  not 
land  in  New  England. 

P.  HI. — On  this,  and  the  pages  immediately  before  and  after  it,  notices  are 
contained  of  several  chiefs  and  others  who  were  living  between  Boston  and  Sa- 
lem when  the  English  came.  The  most  of  them  had  more  or  less  to  do  with 
all  the  whites  who  settled  near  them,  and  especially  ^ndth  those  who  settled  at 
and  about  Sattyus,  afterwards  called  Lynn,  This  circumstance  brought  their 
history  particularly  under  the  investigation  of  the  accomplished  historian  of  that 
town,  Alonzo  Lewis,  Esq.  Our  text  was  written  before  the  appearance  of  his 
second  edition,  to  which  is  added  a  great  amount  of  the  most  valuable  infor- 
mation, of  which  we  were  not  in  possession.  Therefore,  instead  of  making  a 
long  note  here,  of  extracts,  corrections,  &c.,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the 
woric  of  Mb.  Lewis,  where  the  numerous  facts  wiU  be  found,  dotl^ed  in  the  easy 
and  polished  style  of  that  writer. 

P.  111.— Concerning  SAGAMOBE  JOHN,  we  have  a  note  as  early  as 
1631.  Jii  his  letter  to  the  countess  of  Lincoln,  Gov.  Dudley  Bays,  "John  is  a 
handsome  young  man — conversant  witii  vs,  affecting  English  Aparell  and  bow- 
ses, and  speaking  weU  of  our  God." — James,  the  brother  of  John,  "  commanded 
not  above  30  or  40  men."    Dudley,  ib. 

P.  122. — "  The  most  common  pronunciation  of  the  name  of  Miantonomo  wiU  ap- 
pear, I  imagine,  in  the  following  couplet  from  &  DanfortKs  Almanack  for  1649 : 
<  And  by  thy  fall  comes  in  the  English  wo 
If  it  may  be  by  Miantonomo.' " 

MS.  note  by  John  Farmer* 

P.  182. — CAPT.  TOM,  aUas  Wattasacompanum.  Somo  of  the  proceedings 
against  this  man  have  of  late  been  brought  to  light.  His  case  is  one  of  most 
melancholy  interest,  and  his  fate  will  ever  be  deeply  regretted ;  inasmuch  as  the 
proof  against  him,  so  far  as  we  can  discover,  woald  not  at  any  other  time  have 
been  deemed  worthy  of  a  moment's  serious  consideration.  The  younger  Eliei 
pleaded  earnestly  for  him,  that  he  might  even  have  a  new  trial,  but  without 
avail.  In  our  MS.  "Chbonicles  op  the  Indians,"  we  have  this  entry: 
**  22  June,  1676.  Death  warrant  signed  for  Captain  Tom*s  execution."  It  is 
directed  to  "  Edward  Mitohelson,  Marshall  Generally"  who  is  ordered  to  see  that 
**  Captain  Tom  Indian  and  Jno.  Oultuck,  Lidian  enemys  be  hanged  on  this  day 
after  y*  lecture  till  they  be  dead." 

P.  183 SAMPSON  OCCOM.  There  was  a  portrait  taken  of  this  distin- 
guished Indian  while  he  was  in  England,  painted  by  Af.  Chamberlain,  firdkn 
which  a  fine  mezzotinto  engraving  was  made  .by  J.  Spilabury,  and  published  on  a 
folio  sheet  It  is  thus  entitled :  **  The  Reverend  Mr.  Samson  Occom,  the  first 
Lidian  minister  that  ever  was  in  Europe,  and  who  accompanied  the  Rev.  Nath'l 
Whitaker,  D.  D.,  in  an  application  to  Great  Britain  for  Charities  to  support  y* 
Rev.  Dr.  Wheelock's  Indian  Academy,  and  Missionaries  among  y«  Native  Sav- 
ages of  N.  America."  Published  according  to  act  of  Parliament,  Sept.  20, 
59 
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1768,  bj  Henry  Parker,  «t  Ko.  82  in  Coxniiil],  London.    Portraii  m  pouettkm  of 
ihi  author. 

P.  218. — ^The  following  cnrions  document  is  added,  to  throw  aome  light  on  Ihe 
Karraganaet  expedition  «  Dec  1675  : — 

•«  Whereas  at  the  ftreinffe  of  Mano"  Appletona  Tent  at  Kamganaitt  Dinezs 
annea  and  Clothea  were  lost  by  the  fire  belonging  to  perticaler  persona,  a 
Hat  of  whom  ia  taken  and  in  the  handa  of  Ciqrt.  Swayne,  then  Leint.  to  Mi^qf 
Appleton,  who  heretofore  haue  rec.  no  aatiafaction  foe  the  aame^  Iliia  Court 
[Qen.  Ct.  of  Ma.]  Doth  order  that  repayration  be  made  by  the  Coontry  to  the 
peraona  Damnifyed  by  the  a^  fire,  and  that  the  Committees  of  Militia  in  the 
aeirerall  Townea,  doe  idlow  Damage  ypon  the  Aoconnts  affsread,  and  enter  them 
amongst  ttie  Diaburaementa  of  the  a^  townea.  The  Deputyea  haue  past  thia 
Deainng  the  Consent  of  O'  Honox**  Magistrates  hereto. 

William  Torrey,  Cleric 

16  Sept.  1676.  Consented  to  by  the  magists.  £dw.  Bawson,  SecretT."* 

P.  222.'-Following  other  prinUd  accounts  of  the  war,  we  gave  the  name  of 
•'C^>tain  Croioeil,"  which  ahould  be  *<  CowelL"  Jamet  CotoeU  was  of  Boston, 
before  and  after  thia  war.  In  our  MS.  *'  Chjloniclbs,"  above  dted,  we  hare  a 
euECinnatantial  account  of  the  afiair  which  at  this  time  brought  him  to  the  notice 
of  the  histoxiana.  The  account  ii  by  himself,  as  he  gave  it  in  a  deposition,  at 
the  trial  of  Capi»  Tom,  and  ii  as  foUows  :— 

"  As  I  was  returning  from  Marlborough  to  Boston,  in  the  Contoryea  searvice^ 
and  had  18  men  under  my  conduct,  and  about  3  nules  from  Sudbury  wee  ware 
Supryaed  with  divors  hundred  of  Indians,  whereof  this  Indian  Tom  was  one, 
none  by  a  grombleing  sign  or  noyse  y*  he  made ;  as  in  my  Judgement  wae  y> 
cauae  of  our  bejng  ffyored  ypon ;  at  which  tjme  fower  of  my  Company  was 
killed  and  one  wounded ;  beside  ffire  horses  were  disinabled,  [bemg]  shot. 
Vpon  Capt  Wadsworth's  ingadgen  wjth  [j*]  Indians,  I  wentt  backe  and  bnryed 
y*  ffower  men  which  ware  killM^  whereof  was  Thomas  {Ear  ]  and  Hopkinoof 
aon  of  Roxbury,  Goodman,  a  aon  of  Jtobert  Wayha  of  Dorchister."  **  Swom 
in  Court,  19  June,  1676." 

P.  263.— MATOOXAS.  The  following  characteristio  reflections  and  obserra- 
tions  of  Dr.  Jncrease  Mather,  which  the  consideration  of  the  acts  and  fate  of 
this  chief  seemed  to  excite  in  his  mind,  are  extracted,  as  worthy  of  preaerratian 
in  this  connection : — 

*'  How  ofttn  have  toe  prayed,  thai  the  Lord  wmld  remember  the  erueity,  tren^tenf, 
and  above  all  the  bia^hemy  of  these  heathen/ — This  prayer  has  heen  heard  in 
Heayen.  As  for  their  cruelty,  God  hath  remembered  that,  many  of  them  frdlinc 
into  the  hands  of  the  Mohawks  or  other  Indians,  who  fought  in  our  quarrel,  used 
their  enemies  after  their  own  kind.  And  it  hath  been  observed*  tiiat  the  yen- 
geance  from  the  Lord  did  pursue  them  presently  upon  the  perpetration  of  some 
horrid  acts  of  barbarous  cruelty  towards  such  as  feU  into  their  murderous  handiL 
And  as  for  their  treachery,  God  hath  retaliated  that  upon  them ;  as  for  the  per- 
fidious Narragansets,  Peter  Indian  was  fiilse  an<i  perfidious  to  them,  upon  a  dis- 
gust received  amongst  them,  and  directed  our  army  where  to  find  them.  Treach- 
erous Philipt  one  of  his  own  men  ran  away  from  him,  and  told  Capt.  ChurA 
where  that  grand  enemy  had  hid  himself^  the  vteae  of  which  was,  another  Indisn 
ahot  a  bullet  into  tiie  treacherous  heart  cf  that  oovenant-breaking  infidd.  Tea, 
many  of  those  cloudy  and  deceiptful  Indians  who  were  taken  by  Capt  Chsireh, 
would  frequently  destroy  and  betray  their  bloudy  and  folse-hearted  comradea. 
Matoonas,  who  was  the  first  Indian  that  treacherously  shed  innocent  Engliah 
blood  in  Massachusetts  Colony,  he  some  years  before  pretended  to  something  of 
religion,  being  a  professor  in  general  (though  never  baptized,  nor  of  the  in- 
churched  Indians)  that  so  he  might  the  more  covertly  manage  the  hellish  design 
of  revenge  that  was  harbored  in  his  divelish  heart." 

P.  263 — <'  The  murder  at  Wobum  here  referred  to  by  Hubbard,  apparently 
aa  perpetrated  a  little  before  Philip's  war,  was  not  improbably  the  same  aa  one 
oommitted  in  the  west  part  of  Wobum,  now  Burlington,  the  story  of  which  haa 
been  transmitted  ^ere  by  tradition  from  time  immemorial,  and  ia  briefly  as 
follows :  On  a  certain  Sabbath,  aa  Indian  concealed  himself  in  a  hop  house,  the 
site  of  the  kiln  of  which  is  still  pointed  out,  about  a  mile  from  Burlington  meefr- 
Ing-house,  close  to  the  north  side  of  the  roaid  to  Bedford,  between  the  housea  of 
Deacon  George  Mclntire  and  of  Miss  Ruth  Wilson.  When  he  supposed  the 
neighbors  generally  had  gone  to  meeting,  he  come  out  from  his  lurking-pUuMk 
and  went  to  the  house  which  then  stood  on  the  spot  where  Miss  "V^^lson's  now  is. 
Upon  entezing,  he  asked  for  cider  of  a  young  woman  that  had  been  left  at  hooA. 
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In  compliance  witli  his  request,  she  went  to  draw  some ;  but  upon  her  return, 
he  knocked  her  in  the  head  as  she  reached  the  top  of  the  cellar  staira.  The 
cellar  door  was  dashed  with  her  blood,  the  stain  of  which  was  never  wiped  off; 
and  when  the  house  came  to  be  taken  down,  not  fax  from  a  centurr  ago,  to 
build  another  on  its  site,  this  blood-stained  door  was  removed  as  it  was  to  the 
bam,  and  there,  and  at  a  house  in  the  neighborhood  to  which  it  was  subse- 
quently conveyed,  it  continued  for  years  to  be  exhibited  as  a  memorial  of  this 
instance  of  savage  cruelty/'  [Tradition  in  the  Wilson  family,  ftc«]— -if&  Letter 
from  Rev,  Samuel  SewcUl,  of  BurUnffton,  3f«.,  to  the  AtUhor, 

P.  264. — In  the  History  of  Framingham,  Ms.,  by  the  Rev.  Me.  Bab&t,  will 
be  found  many  important  facts  relative  to  the  destruction  of  the  family  of  Thorn* 
ae  Eamet,  of  Sudbury,  which  that  diligent  author  derived  from  original  MSS. 
We  have  many  others,  shedding  further  light,  in  our  MS.  Chboiticlbs  above  re- 
ferred to,  but  our  limits  do  not  allow  of  their  admission  here.  A  few  items  from 
himself  are  all  we  can  at  present  add. 

Thomas  Eambs  came  to  New  England  about  1634.  He  served  in  the  Pequot 
war,  after  which  he  was  *'  maimed  by  the  hand  of  God  in  lus  limbs."  He  was 
bom  in  the  year  1616,  and  in  1668,  was  ''the  father  of  many  children,"  "but 
had  not  one  fbote  of  land  in  y«  countray  of  his  owne,"  and  was  **  very  poore." 
His  fortune  seems  to  have  been  much  improved  not  long  after,  for  when  his 
house  was  destroyed  by  the  Indians,  in  1676,  he  says,  **  Yea,  I  am  now  left  des- 
titute, and  bereaved  of  almost  all  comforts  of  my  life,  and  of  euerj'  bitt  of  my 
estate,  which  the  other  day  amounted  to  no  less  than  aboue  360  pounds.  And 
being  very  lame  and  aged,  and  have  half  a  dozen  children,  each  under  a  dozen 
years  of  age."  This  was  about  the  close  of  Philip's  war,  at  which  time  he  asks 
the  General  Court  to  grant  him  the  land  which  had  been  possessed  by  those  In- 
dians that  had  destroyed  his  family ;  "  seeing,"  he  says,  '*  the  ten  owners  and 
inhabitants  y'^of  are  not  now  extant,  6  of  them  burned  my  house  and  family,  8 
of  whome  haue  been  hanged,  and  the  others  are  all  fled  vnto  y«  enemy."    liie 

government  granted  him  200  acres  of  Umd,  but  he  did  not  live  long  to  enjoy  it. 
e  died  on  the  26th,  of  January,  1680,  set.  64.    For  an  account  of  lus  posterity, 
consult  the  Hislorff  of  Fntmin^ham. 

P.  280. — ^The  treaty  entered  into  by  the  chiefs  of  the  Eastern  Indians  and 
EngUsh  in  the  midst  of  Philip's  war,  seems  not  to  have  fallen  within  the  notice 
of  the  chroniclers,  either  of  that  time  or  since.  Possibly  Hubbard  may  refer  to 
it  in  his  Indian  Wars.  It  being  a  document  of  great  importance,  is  here  in- 
serted entire,  from  the  Maesachuaeit*  Archives. 

<•  Pascataqua  River,  Cochecho,  8  July  [1676.] 
At  a  meeting  of  y  Com«  appointed  by  y«  Hon*'  GenL  Ctfor  to  treat  y*  IndB* 
of  the  Eastern  Parts  in  order  for  y«  procuring  an  Hon"  Peace  with  y*»».  Wee 
w*^  y*  mut"  consent  of  y«  Sagamores  Underwritten  in  behalfe  of  themselues  and 
y»  men— Indians  belonging  to  them  being  about  300  in  Number,  have  agreed  as 
foUoweth ; 

lly.  That  hence  forwards  none  of  y*  said  Indians  shall  offer  any  violence  to  y 
persons  of  any  EngUsh,  nor  doe  any  Damage  to  theyrs  Estates  in  any  kind  what- 
soever. And  if  any  Lidian  or  Indians  shall  offend  herein,  they  shall  bring  or 
cause  to  bee  brought  y«  offender  to  some  English  authority,  there  to  be  prosecuted 
by  y*  English  Lawes  according  to  y«  Nature  of  y*  Offence. 

21y.  That  none  d  said  Indums  shall  entertain  at  any  time  any  of  our  enemies, 
but  shall  giue  peent  notice  to  y*  ComtP  when  anv  come  among  them,  ingajring  to 
goe  forth  w*^  y*  ihiglish  against  them  (if  desired)  in  order  to  y«  seizing  of  them. 
And  if  any  of  s^  Indians  shall  themselues  at  any  time  bring  such  o'  Enemies 
vnto  vs,  they  shall  for  their  reward  haue  £3.  for  each  they  shall  so  bring  in. 

8ly«  The  Indians  peoriforming  on  their  part,  as  is  before  expressed,  wee  y*  com« 
ittee  doe  ingage  in  y*  behalfe  of  y*  En^ Hsh  not  to  offer  any  violence  to  any  of 
their  persons  or  estates,  and  if  any  injury  be  offered  to  said  Indians  by  any 
Bn^h,  they  [their]  complaints  to  Authority,  y*  offender  shall  be  prosecuted 
by  English  Lawes  according  to  y'  nature  of  y*  offence.  In  'vi'itness  to  each  and 
all  y*  prmises  we  haue  mutually  shaken  hands  and  subscribed  our  names. 

C  Richard  Waldbrn  ^^  Wanalamset,  Sagamore    . 

Comittee  <  Nio :  Shaplbiqk  <«^  Sampson  ABoauACBMOxA 

^Tho:  Damisll  X^Mb.  Wk.  Sagamobb 

y^rtt  SauANDO  Sagamore 
VV"  DowT 

AD    SBBOGinCBA 

Sam"  Nvmfkow 

The  mark  0  Wabooxoksi*  ** 
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p.  808.— A  more  preiioas  doenment  than  the  enhjeet  of  this  note,  we  seldom 
liATe  the  eetiafeetion  of  laying  before  the  public.    It  elnddatee  a  penage  in 
Kew  Bngland*8  history  of  the  deepest  interest ;  and  had  we  space,  much  e^an- 
atory  matter  might  be  giveii* 
«  Honoured  Mother 

After  my  duty  and  my  wiISbs  presented  to  youiaelie  these  may  inform  tou  of 
Tour]  present  health  of  our  present  being  when  other  of  our  friends  are  by  the 
Darbarous  heathen  cut  off  from  having  a  being  in  this  world  The  Lord  [of  J  late 
hath  renewed  his  witnesses  against  ts,  and  hath  dealt  yery  bitterly  with  us  i& 
that  we  are  depriyed  of  the  societie  of  our  nearest  friends  by  tiie  breaking  in  of 
the  adyenarie  against  ya ;  On  Friday  last  in  the  morning  your  own  son  with 
your  two  sons  in  Law  Anthony  and  Thomas  Bracket  and  tneir  whole  fiamliei 
were  killed  and  taken  by  the  Indiana,  we  know  not  how,  tis  certainly  known  br 
US  that  Thomas  is  slain  and  hia  wife  and  children  carried  away  captiue,  and  at 
Anthony  and  his  £unily  we  haue  no  tidings  and  therefore  think  that  thay  might 
be  captiyated  the  nisht  before  because  of  the  remoteness  of  their  habitation  firam 
neighoorhood,  Gm  CorlMm  and  all  his  &mily  Gm  Lewis  and  his  wife,  Jsmcs 
Roes  and  all  his  fiemiily,  Gm  Durham,  John  Munjoy,  and  Daniel  Wakely,  Ben- 
jamin Hadwell  and  all  his  family  are  lost,  all  shun  by  sun  an  hour  high  in  tiie 
Morning  and  after,  Gm  Wallis  his  dwelling  house  and  none  besides  his  is  bamt 
there  are  of  men  slain  11,  of  women  and  children  23  killed  and  taken,  we  that 
are  aliye  are  forced  upon  Mr.  Andrews  his  Island  to  secure  our  own  and  tbs 
lines  of  our  families  we  haue  but  little  proyision  and  are  so  few  in  number  tfast 
we  are  not  able  to  bury  the  dead  till  more  strength  come  to  us,  the  desire  of  the 
people  to  your  selfe  is  that  you  would  be  pleased  to  speak  to  Mr.  Munjoy  and 
I)eacon  Philips  that  they  would  entreat  the  Goyemour  that  forthwith  aid 
might  be  sent  to  ys  either  to  fight  ^e  enemie  out  of  our  borders  that  our  Eng- 
lish Com  may  be  inned  in  whereby  we  may  comfortably  Hue  or  remoue  ts  out 
of  Danger  that  we  may  proyide  for  our  selues  elsewhere  haying  no  more  at 
present  but  desiring  your  prayers  to  God  for  his  preseryation  c?  us  in  these 
timea  of  danger,  I  rest  Your  dutimll  Son 

Thaddeus  GSaiL 

ffipom  Casco-bay  16.  6.  76.  remember  my  Loye  to  my  Sister  &c. 

These  ffor  his  honoured  Mother  Mi*"  Elizabeth  Haryey  liying  in  Boston." 

P.  312. — **  I  haye  understood  that  the  town  of  Moultonborough  was  nsmed  in 
honor  of  Gen.  Jonathan  MouUon,  of  Hampton,  who  was  a  principal  proprietor." 
K&  note  of  John  Farmer  in  a  copy  of  the  M  Ed.  of  the  Book  of  teo  Ivdiass. 

P.  313.— Prof.  Upham,  of  Bowdoin  College,  is  the  author  of  the  ballad  then 
giyen.     Farmert  tu  above  cited, 

P.  622.— CAPT.  WHITKEYES.  In  the  Narratiye  of  Richard  Bard's  Ad?en- 
tures  among  the  Indians  will  be  found  some  interesting  details  for  an  enlsxge- 
ment'of  the  life  of  this  chieil    See  Loudon* t  Selection  of  Ind.  Nare.  ii.  67—71. 

P.  631.— HALFKING.  Besides  the  different  Indian  names  which  we  hsre 
giyen  for  this  chief;  another  has  been  published  in  the  **  Hietory  of  Weatem  Pom- 
eyhania"  He  is  there  called  Tanacharieon,  where  it  is  also  stated  that  he  died 
at  Harris  Ferry.  (Harrisburg.)  Oct.  1st,  1764.  In  another  part  of  the  same 
work,  (p.  71,)  it  is  stated  that  he  died  at  the  house  of  John  Harrie,  of  that  plaee^ 
and  was  buried  by  him. 

P.  672.— Note  %,  Li  the  Boston  Courier  of  31th  August,  1843,  it  is  mentioned 
that  the  Capt.  Newman,  who  fell  in  St.  Clair' t  defeat,  was  of  Boston ;  that  he 
was  of  the  class  of  1766,  in  the  Latin  school,  while  of  the  same  class  were  Iteac 
Cofit^  since  Admiral  Sir  Isaac,  Dr.  Jona,  Romero  late  of  Newton,  Dr.  /<MMt 
Fi^eman^  &c 

P.  683.  In  our  note  stating  the  age  and  death  of  DmM  Boone,  we  hate 
made  an  alteration  in  conformity  to  inlbrmation  receiyed  from  Bey.  J.  M  Paoc 
It  now  agrees  with  what  he  has  since  published  in  his  excellent  life  of  the  old 
Pioneer,  and  corresponds  yery  nearly  with  the  fects  in  Nike'e  Begittert  printed  at 
the  time. 
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NoTx^The  namai  of  Indiaoi  are  printed  in  CAPITALS :  and  all  namea  of  tribe*  and  In- 
dian names  of  places  an  let  In  Aaiie  type.  This  method  of  disUnguiabing  articles  the  author  bat 
found,  by  experience,  greatly  to  relieve  the  eyes.  ^^    „^ 

Not  only  names  of  tribes,  nations,  and  countries  are  ttaUdied,  but  such  English  names  an 
printed  in  the  same  letter  as  have  been  given  to  tribes,  nations,  and  places  inhabited  by  Indiana. 

A  few  baptismal  or  Christian  names,  and  some  names  of  places,  will  be  iuund  in  brackets 
Thoae  are  additiona,  and  an  not  fiwnd  in  the  body  of  the  work. 


A. 

ABBiOADAiiaT,  sachem  of  Swan 

Island,  985. 
Jthmakiett  their  location.  9,  391. 
AaaivquiD,   murder    of,    306  j 

another,  333. 
AaiACA,  (Sam  Joivat,)  4fi3, 487. 
ABaAUAM,(a  noted  Jtfhgro  chief,) 

417,  43J,  4G9,  479. 
AcTioiv,  great  exploit  of,  336, 7. 
Adair,  James,  Hist.  <nd.  365, 385. 
Adams,  B.  T.,  his  exploit  In 

Florida,  481. 
Adams,    Henry,    killed,  991; 

John,  987 :  John  a.  106, 394, 

456, 463 :  Lieut.,  481 :  Mn , 

kUled,  291;   Mr.--,  escapes 

massacre,  434. 
AoAMcci,  (Capt.  Tok,)  exploit 

of,  334. 
Jigmoam,  Ind.  troubles  there,110. 
A^HAToir,  counsellor  to  Wakya- 

TUOK,  109. 
Ahattawait,  Tabattawait  Jbc 

lis,  181. 
AiTTon,  John,  chief  of  the  P«- 

nohieeU,  390. 
AxaoKPoiir,  ((JKXOMroiir,)  98, 

Alcock,  Eliz.,  captlrated  at 
York,  999. 

Alden,  Col.,  killed,  686 :  Eliza- 
beth, 955;  John,  949,  906; 
Bev.T.,997,615. 

ALoaaHAN,  betrays  and  klUs 
Philip,  996. 

AuiZARDKR,  son  of  Maisaioit, 
91,  99, 984, 187—190, 191, 90O, 
901. 

Allen,  John ;  Mason's  Hist.  Pe- 
fUtfC  War,  enoneoosly  ascribed 
to  him,  170. 

Allen,  Wilkes,  Hist  of  Chelms- 
ford, 181, 98i 

AUen,  W.,  his  Biofiaphical  Dic- 
tionary, 51. 

AUen,  Lieut.  H.,  kiUed  at  Point 
Pleasant,  540. 

AixiGAToa,  a  noted  SemSiuiU 
chief,  901,  318,  399.  331,  338. 

AuuiquiPA,  squaw  cnief  of  Fe- 
ib/oiiy,  S33. 

Allison,  a  capt.  in  the  Florida 
war,  431. 

Alma,  Mr.,  37 ;  John,  a.  949, 
9S0;  Simon,  tft. 

Alna,  the  brig,  wreck  of;  in 
Florida,  487. 

Alston,  Capt.  In  the  Florida  war. 


Ambrister,  CoL,  wounded  at 

IfacsM,  406,  484. 
America,  why  so  named,  19; 

how  peopled,  90—34. 
Amherst,  Oen.,318,  547,  551,  9. 
Amidas  and  Barlow's  voyage, 

83, 114, 344. 

moduag  Falls,  Ind.  ace.  of,  983. 
Amoi,  Capt.,  exploits  ot,  969, 

970. 
JSiuuarmUaeoolu,  country  of,  6, 

390,336. 
Anderson,  O.,  in  the  fight  at 

Dunlawton,  495. 
Anderson,  Mrs.,  her  plantatkm 

ravaged,  495. 
Andover,  surprised  by  Ind.,  306. 
AnoaKW,  his  services,  995,300. 
Anecdotes,  Ind.,  34—45,516, 596. 
JtndroaeoggbiLt  signiflcation   of, 

318 ;  dispersion  of  the  tribe 

of,  316. 
Annawon's  Bock,  description 

of,  937. 
AivRAWoiv,  Capt.,  83,  900, 901, 

996,935-939. 
Anne,  Queen,  her  reception  of 

Indian  chie£i,  509, 510. 
Antiquities,  American,  55—64, 

366.604. 
Appleton,  Capt,  his  defence  of 

Hatfield^  917,  608. 
wfffiMxiuduras,  f/rofiMu,)  499. 
JimMuk,  purchase  of,   by  the 

whiles^  ik 
AaATOMAKAW,  anecdote  of^  41. 
Arbuckle,  Col.,  465. 
ArbuthnoLAjunongtbe  Orsckt, 

405,406 
AaoHiHAU,  a  sachem  of  Foto- 

maefc,41. 
Aaaxut,  his  viaft  to  Boston,  333. 
Argal,  uapt.,  selxes  Pocahon- 

TAi,  357. 
Aristotle,  supposed  to  nfer  to 

America,  91. 
Armistead,  Qen.,  In  the  Florida 

war,  394, 478,  494. 
Armstrong,  CoL,  destroys  £i^ 

taiMm^,534. 
Armstrong,  Gen.,  In  the  Florida 

war,  475. 
Armstrong,  Lt.,  fells  at  Amtib- 

A«,399. 
Armstrong,  Lieut,  in  Harmar's 

campaigns,  686. 
Arnold.  Gen.,  157:  Quebec  ex- 
pedition, 319, 338. 
Arnold,  Lieut,  killed  in  Har- 

mar'a  defeat,  687. 
Anecdotes,  Ind.  34-^,  516, 69& 


MAroacogghi^  signification    of; 

318:  dispersion  of  the  trlha 

of,  316. 
AaaAKAWiKWABBKT,     put     to 

death,  304. 
Arthur,  Lt  In  the  Florida  war, 

493. 
AsoAtiAioTicK,  138;   hia  war, 

143,  144. 
Ashby,  Capt.,  471 ;  seizes  Oica- 

OLA,  489. 
AiHPXToiv,  his  exploit  at  Deer* 

field,  989. 
AiPi  ivxT,  each,  of  Jfauttt^  78. 80. 
Aspiiv«niD,  a  TarraJtine,  feblea 

about,  278. 
Amacambvit,  a  TVtrralws,  994, 

393,  ."624,  340. 
AiiAcoKKT,  sold  into  slaveiy, 

70,  73. 
AfiiMiNAsquA,a  7*<»TatHMchlell 

985,989. 
jfMtiuM^anuw,  10 ;  devastated  bj 

small-pox,  677. 
AsDHMXQCiN,  a  name  of  Mas- 

lAioiT,  81, 939. 
Atherton,  MaJ.  Humphrey,  199: 

134, 145, 155. 
Atkinson,  Thea,  a  prisoner,  9SSL 
Atkinson,    General,    in  Black 

Hawk's  war,  644—654. 
Attakullakulla,  373—376. 
Atwater,  C,  un  western  mounda. 

67,50. 
Aubert,  first  carries  Indians  to 

France,  68. 
AueoMseOf  {JtbaukieM)  countiy, 

119,977. 
AuMiAQUXif,  (AwAiAquin,)  134L 
jtuio»»a.  massacre  of  Indians  at, 

391,  ;»7. 
Avery,  Captin  Philip's  war,933L 
AwAiHAW,  a  noted  JfarruguM 

Mt,  961,  969. 
AwAiHOHKS,  of  SogkonaU,  949, 

957. 
ATAnaMo,  (NiHioaaTj  whlell 

see. 

B. 

Badlock,  Captain,  tortured  al 

Wyoming,  585. 
Bagnal,  Waiter,  murder  of,  119L 
Bailey,  Col.,  at  tNittle  of  Oulthte- 

cooche,  493. 
Baker,  Ensign,  killed  at  Polat 

Pleasant,  540. 
Bakor,  Mr.  Jiimself  and  fiunflf 

cut  off,  487. 
Balo   Eaolb:  murder  o^   Iw 

whites,  538L 
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■tidiMn.  iBdteMTMt  to,  663. 
■tacraft,  LImiL,  Klievea  Easier, 

3M. 
Bueroft,  Oaorfe,  tato  Birtofy  of 
U.  8tat«^  84,  356,361, 369. 
J^JarortotrylnMu,  IWL 
ir,  /.,  Gov.  Tvoop^  UhmS 
455. 


Bwker,  &,«f  HynoMh  Mi.,9f9L 
Bulow,  OM  deMb  of  MIh  Mc- 

CrM,61;  oacbaracleref  Po> 

OiUfforrAt,  3S6L 
Babhako,  a  Boled  Cktttkatwmi- 

liof ,  39BL 
Bun.  Qovnuot,  liii  Indtan  ez- 

pedJtioo.d61^56a 
Basso w,  8ah.  takoi  tad  pat  to 

4catk,M6,M7. 
Bviy,  W.T.,rP.ll.)45Sw 
Bviy,    lev.   W^  Hbitoiy  of 

F^snlsclHus,  6B0l 
Buton,  Dr.  &  &,  64,  MS,  544. 
Bsrtnun,  W^tfaveb  la  Florida, 

63,64. 

a   MOM    of 

i,sn. 

,  Cspcsin,  Id  tko 
wsri,  870, 60B. 
lMirin«pr,  LL,  killod  in  ])ade*» 
fiCkt,4]8. 


ACHASA.    a 


n,  Edward,  boya  laoda 
orilMlnds.,9B4. 
BattlM.>TlM  flrM  wftli  ladiani 
In  New  Bnflafid.  73 ;  Birkk- 
hod*!  Plain,  133;  PurnkMUe- 
a^  210 :  Paeatait,  311 ;  Suiar- 
Loaf  Hll,  915;  Rataobotli 
Plain.  819;  Bloody  Bnwk, 
S16 :  Mar^gwtt 6aiaav,910 ; 
Budbury,  H9;  Bridffewaiar, 
993 ;  Pawtadkit, 932, 234 ;  M^- 
Upmtl  JTtek,  946:  Tur- 
■er^i  FaHa,  959 ;  Jrerrtirtwok, 
311;  PtqmumkH,  313:  Wbeel- 
wright*t  Pond,  335}  Falla  of 
James  River,  363 ;  Itekae, 
8r7;«dMl««M,391,397;  Horw- 
ahoe,  (raA«Mla,)  391—400; 
TMmMkmUk£s,3»i  Ttdladegm^ 
397 ;  Holy  Ground,  396;  Emutk- 
'm,  399:  EmotatA^pko,  399; 
avis'a  Creek,  406 ;  near  Sa- 
vannah, 407:  OmUUacoodte. 
429;  H'etumU,  494:of  Qke- 
eMe,  483;  Great  Meadowf, 
639;  Dunlawton,  425;  Lrfike 
GooTfe,  5  >5  ;  of  Hmteke  LusU, 
478 ;  Lake  Monroe,  479 ;  Pu 
Pleaaant,  539 ;  Detroit.  551 ; 
St.  Mary's,  57 ;  Miami  Bap- 
4da,  576 ;  Orufaaa,  579 ;  John- 
aton.  587 ;  of  Newtown,  ii.  { 
Mhunmky  588;  Poit  Georee, 
—     "  '      "8;   7V 


«:^ 


596 ;  MwtngJuta,  606 
ptemute,  fSO ;  Tlomat,  ifr. ;  JHa- 
foufo^  691 ;  River  Ralain,  625 ; 
Bycaniore  Creek,  645;  Oirw> 
cenMa,  650;  Htasissippi,  6£a. 

Baxter,  Mr.,  of  iCenm^umk,  :i36. 

Baylies'  History  of  New  Plym- 
outh, 296. 

Beall,  Ca|iiain,487;  exploits  of, 
488,493. 

Beal,  Col.,  hia  explott  in  .41a- 
testa,  436. 

Beane,  Joseph,  a  captive,  999. 

Beard,  Inds.  not  without,  58& 

Beaty,  narrative  among   Indi- 
ans, 53,  54,  117. 

Beasley,  tinior,  aoipriaed  and 
alain,  389. 

Beai^H,  M.  de,  eommanda  at 
Braddock's  defeat,  608. 

Back,  L.  C,  OB  westera  aatlqal- 
tiaSj  flS» 


BeekBaD»  OapL,  tattle  of  San 

Felasco,  474. 
Beers,  Capt,   hia 

death,  915. 
Bellamy,  CspC  in  Flor.  war,  494. 
Bellows.  Col.,  kia  aitnal 

plait,  338, 339. 
Ballon,  MiOor,  la  the  Florida 

war,  416. 
Benton.  Ttaaa.B.,  427,446,449. 
Berkeley,  Governor,  «lBfeats  Or- 

BKAKKAMO,  36L 

BsasT,  MAJoa  Jacs,  606 ;  death 

of,  67Si 
BiMe,  the,  ia  Indian,  96, 33, 116, 

17a 

Blgelow,  CaL  TtaMlhy,  399. 
Bio  Elk.    See  OaorATOicoA. 
Bio  KatTU,  a  6«a«ea  chief, 606. 
Bio  Tsaa,  607 ;  hia  dealh,60l. 
Bio  WAasios,   apeech   of^   to 

Jackaon.  409L 
Bfles,  Williaa,  of  Beaasylvar 

ala,589. 
Billlnga,  Rev.  Mr.,  957. 
BiUiagton,  John,   loat   to  the 

woods,  78. 
BI.ACK  Biao,  takea  Fort  Daai^ 

bom,  630l 
BIU.CK  BurvAX^,  a  Aisax  chieC 

diaa,633. 
Bi.Aca  DiBT,  419,  433, 46BL 
BUek  Fdtty  dastioyed  by  snall- 

pox,  677. 
Black  Hawk,  43;  to  N.  Tork, 
665;  escapee  a  biographer, 
666 ;  visits  the  Sencaa,  667 ; 
Ubecation  of,  668;  his  visltto 
Boston,  674--676:  hia  wars, 
637-664. 
Black  Kbttu,  fit  Onoida/s, 

503 ;  killed,  505. 
Black  Snake,  a  Ssa.  chief;  597. 
Black  Thvkobs,  a  Ax  chief, 

631. 
Black  WiLUAii.marderof,  118. 
Black  Point,  Ind.  ravafes at,991. 
BuKo    Will,   killed   by    " 


Bondinot,  Dr^  oa  origia  of  tha 

Indians,  191 
BocDiaoT,  &,  469,  4fi0:  enoa- 

tion  oi;  460. 

CoL,Obioc 


Blisses  history  of  Reboboth,330. 

Block  Island, expedition  agiUDst, 
116,  168,    168 ;  called  Jlfai 
as*  by  the  Indians,  167. 

Bloine,  R.,  bis  account  of  Amer- 
ica. 517. 

Bloodhounds,  used  afainat  Indi- 


Bloody  Brook,  diaaatroua  battle 
of,  216. 


Blaeford,  Captain  T.,  killed  at 
Point  Pleasant,  540l 

Blub  Jacxbt,  defeated  by 
Wayne,  576;  his  dating  at 
Fort  Recovery,  €89. 

Blue  Ucks,  batUe  of  the,  684. 

Bolton,  Commodore,  on  the 
Florida  station,  429. 

BoMAZBEirr,  383—305;  impria> 
oned,  332 ;  death,  304. 

Boniihuo,  CapC,  defends  Sees, 
S6& 

Booki,  notions  of  Indians  con 
ceminc,  53,676 ;  written  with 
one  pen,  ITSL 

Boone,  Dan.,  681, 683<-€85  JOQ. 

Bostlck,  Mr.,  wounded  to  Flor- 
ida, 471. 

Boston,  (SAamnat,)  discovered 
bv  the  Pilxrims,  104 ;  early 
visiu  of  Indians  to,  91 ;  flmt 
Indian  sachem  of,  known  to 
the  English,  94, 106,  110,  III, 
113;  Indians  send  word  they 
will  dine  there  on  Election 
day,  223;  they  threaten  to 
huniit,9e6. 


BowLBcs,  a  noted  ^assiaals  war. 

rior,406. 
Bowen,  J.,  attarkril  at  Moaqai- 

Bowles,  W.  A^  366,  387. 
Boyle,  Hon.  R..  115, 989, 9B9L 
^er,  Mr.,  on  N.  E.  Mtioaa,  91. 
BraekeaiMge,  «b  west,  aaooada, 

56.67. 
Backet,  Capt.  Aatboiw,  cap- 
tivity and  death  o^W,3(B^ 

308,334,700. 
Bnddock,  exprnlitioB  aad  icafk 

011607—609. 
Bmdfbrd.  Gov.  WUltam,  aaee- 

dote  o^  37. 
Bndford,  attacked  by  ladtaos: 

981,995. 
Brsdiord,  Captain,  kiUad  at  Mi- 

ami,  579;  anotlier,  wooaded 

at  liJaaA^  3091 
Bradford,  MiJ.,  »t  PacasssC,  9S5L 
Bradford,  CoL,  to  the  Flotida 

war,  476. 
Bradstreet,  Gov.,  47,  697:  OoL, 

expedition  oL  S92,  553,  e»r^ 
Braaham,  J.,  iM.  ia  Flor.,  47L 
BsAVT,  a  JVsAaiak  chM,  STh^ 

503L 
Brewster,  Capt  Bei^amto,  156: 

Mrs.,  14Sb 
Bitogs,    Major,    killed    to  ft 

aair'8d^at,271. 
Btidgea,  Ueat.,  kiUad  to  Bir- 

mar's  defeat,  687. 
Bridgewater,  alariB<>d,  893 ;  fight 

there,  0. ;  burnt,  5M2. 
BaioRT  Hoair,  exploit  oil  6B. 
Broadhead,GaL,  hto  expeditkias, 

557. 
Brock,  GeneiBl,  aad  Tscvvsia^ 


Brocklebank,  Canlato 

killed,  289. 
Brooke,  Ueut.,  killed  at  Okm- 

cAaftM,483. 
Brookfield,  besieged  aad  baial, 

213, 214, 263. 
Brooks.  Wm.,  Jaiar  Co  try  ladi* 

ana,  196. 
Brooks,  Maiy,  arardered,  397. 
Biuwn,  Col.,  in  the  Florida  war, 

476. 
Brown,  Jamea,   of  Swanssy, 

196,  ^20r 
Brown,  Sir  T.,  on  color  of  Indi- 
ana, -^7, 98 ;  Maiy,  955;  John, 
900,984. 
Bruten,  LieoL.  to  Che  Ilflrida 

war,  473,  474. 
Bryant's    Sution,    BMinenbit 

seige  of^  (83. 
Buffon,  on  Amer.  animals,  96. 
Bull's  garrison  taken  and  bunt, 

2GS. 
Bull,  capt.,  at  SUUaee<a%,  47. 
Bunch,  Mr.,  Amily  of,  cat  offto 

Florida,  489. 
BvoKoiroAHBLAt,  568— SOL 
Burgoyne,  Gen.,  empkqrs  todl- 

ans,  2I9L 
Burr,  Col.,  hia  <^fui^  expedi- 
tion, 390. 
Barton,  J.,nrafden  an  Ind.^ 
Burton,  Col.,  wounded  at  Jiii- 

iMK^aAeta,  609l 
Bushy  Bun,  battle  of,69],69L 
Butler,  Richard,  Ind.  com.,  607. 
Butler,  CqL.  killed  at  Sl  dak^ 
defeat,  870. 
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Batler,  John,  cnnntndar   >t 

tTfoming^  585,  500. 
BttCUr,  Mr.,  miniouiy  to  tbe 

Cfccrokeef.  456. 
Butler,  Walter,  a  tory  leader  of 

Indian*,  587. 
Butler,  Col.,  la  tbe  Florida  war, 

438. 
Butrick,  Mr^  mWomiy  ^  tlM 

Indians,  395. 
Batterflald,  Mr.,  UIM  by  Uie 

PtfU9Uf  168. 

c. 

Cabot,  8.,  takei  lodUuM  to  Bng- 
laiid,  67. 

Cabrera.  P.  F.,  on  peopling 
America,  33. 

Cesar,  95, 85 :  nerer  foug bt  In- 
dian*, 477. 

Calhoun,  J.  C,  Ind.  Bep.of,  445. 

CaUerea,  De,  tola  /iwfUM*  expe- 
dition, 504. 

(WarsiwM,  anlike  the  Aalatica, 

Obll,  Gov.  of  Florida,  416, 475— 
479,400. 

Callender,  John,  Century  Dis- 
coune  of,  906,  SS3L    . 

Calumet,  100  ;  origin  of  the 
name,  554,  n. 

Calvert,  Gov.,  airlTee  In  Mary- 
land, 4L 

Cambreleng,  Mr.,  on  the  Florida 
war,  498. 

CampbeU,  T.,  hit  Laat  Man,  80, 

CMBpbel,  LLCol.,  at  Orutoia, 

Cauimrtt,  &,  wrecked  on  coast 

of  Florida,  488. 
GoMMla,  why  ao  named.  39. 
C^HCJokarrU,  deetroyed  by  the 

Indmim,  568. 
Caicasatboo,  a  Delaware  chief, 

514-516. 
Condilf,  Bnaiffn,  killed  at  Point 

Fle«Mknt,54a 
Cahoiccmit,  (Nakuivtsrao,) 

which  *ee. 
CAifoH  icaa,a  JVbrr^eaMt  chief, 

1J8— 121. 
Capitin,  LienL,  in  the  Florida 

war,  493. 
Card,  P.,  hi*  captivity,  994. 
Carlton,  Gov.,  employ*  Indiana, 

940. 
Carpenter,  John,  periloiu  eecape 

o^5  9. 
Carp  nter,  W.,  distrea*  in  Phil 

ip»«  war,  990. 
Carroll,   Gen..   389;    OUroket 

mi«aion  of^  4^ 
GarthaKiniaM,  peopled   Amer 

ica(?)  91. 
Cartier,  carriee  Inda.  to  France, 

60. 
Carver,  CtpL  J.,  bia  weetern 

travel*,  546, 549. 
CoMOf  anciently  JtiupeheOf  112 ; 

battle  of,  66 ;  siege  of,174  j  de- 

Btruction  of,  176,303,700;  Col. 

Ctauich'*  operation*  at,  970. 
Oaihawambt,  131,  174, 199. 
CABiAsiiifRAMOii.  163,  174, 93\ 
Cass,  CoL  L.,  681  }   governor, 

635,637,679. 
Castien*,  Baron,  notice  of,  990 

—298. 
Caswell,  Cape,  in  the  Florida 

war,  494. 
Catapasat,  a  Pefiut,  146, 933. 
Oatataooh,  brother  of   Fow< 

HAT  AH,  353. 


GatNn,  George,  hia  ■ketehai  of 
Indians,  659. 

OaMgituwagu,  a  plaee  of  pray- 
ing Indiana,  611. 

CAUiraiTAiTT,  93 ;  a  wv  with 
bim.94. 

CawlOeld,  CoL,  in  Uie  ^orida 
war,  478. 

Center,  Adj.,  kid.  atOfcrdMc^ 

Chaiuka,  aiurprlsed  end  killed, 

Chairs,  Mr.  G.,  ftmily  of  mur- 
dered, 480. 

Challons,  Capt,  voyi^e  to  N. 
Engfamd,  70. 

Chalmers,  George,  PoUlical  An- 
nals, 7& 

Chamberlain,  John,  kiUa  Pau- 
ori.  306. 

Charahers,  Lieut,  hia  auecasses 
in  Florida,  478. 

CHAirco,beiniys  OnxAHKAao** 
plot.  361. 

Chandler,  Gen.,  taken  priaooer, 
698. 

Chapin,  Cor.,  In  the  battle  of 
OtutkUetoekes,  493. 

Chaplain,  Abrahaoi,  on  fFdak 
Indians.  54. 

Charles  I.  did  not  name  New 
England,  83 :  Charles  V.,  366 : 
Gharle*  III.  of  Spain,  385 ;  of 
England,  38, 907. 

Charles  Biver,  fails  of,  ( GnMite,) 
179. 

Charievoiz,  HisL  of  N.  France, 
48 ;  on  the  destiudion  of  M'tjr- 
ridgtac^  311;  on  Amacam- 
BUiT,  393 ;  his  accoant  of  the 
destruction  of  Uaverliill,  325 ; 
of  Deerfield,  327,3% ;  of  JSche- 
nectady,  47-^50 ;  observations 
of,  499,  5D0,  536,  509,  54d. 

Charlotte  Harbor,  attack  upon, 
471. 

Cbelmsfiird,  (JVhauJfciafo.)  179 1 
troubles  th^re,  163;  Induiiw 
OMMsacred  there,  301 ;  Allen** 
History  of,  181,982. 

Ohtrakea,  364—366  ;  ezpatria 
tion  of,  437 — 479 ;  their  news- 
paper, 454, 458,  459. 

Cherry  Valley,  destniction  of, 
589,585,6. 

Chikatacsut,  94,  99,  107— 
109. 

Chibatomo,  depredations  of, 
•i65,  5^. 

CMiKoif,  a  Mkmgmuet  ehlef, 
killed,  969. 

CHLHif  ABT,  relieved  by  Jackson, 
395. 

Chldoco,  a  g*Bila*fa  ebief,  879, 
380. 

CHocoauA,  legend  concerning, 

Choktawt  their  country,  7,  365. 

Chopart,  IkL,  killed  ibr  his 
abuses,  382,  383. 

CbriBtlanity,  why  it  has  de- 
clined among  Indians,  175. 

Chmnicles  of  the  Indians,  607. 

Chrvsostom  derides  philosophy, 

Chubb,  Capt.,  305;  kUled   at 

Andover,  306. 
Church,  Col.  BenJ.,  186, 189,107, 

900, 910, 219, 92 1— 997, 935—9, 

949-957,  270,  994,  307,  330, 

334;  Caleb,  96.i. 
Churchman,  John,   on  Indian 

trouble*  in  Pa.,  660. 
CHuqnAcuTTAOUB,     (Doublb- 

HBAD,}  killed,  461. 
Claiborne,  Gen.,  expedltioni  of, 

388. 


dttk,  T.,  Ui  letter  on  the  d«- 

struction  of  Casoo,  700. 
Clark,  R.,  escapee  jbom  Dnda% 

massacre,  418. 
Clarke,  (Thomas?)  Amily  de- 
stroyed,  945;  Gen.,  G.  B., 

561;    his    expeditions,  685; 

Llent,  killed  in  Hamier*i  de- 
feat, 687. 
Clay,  Hency,  490, 439, 448. 
Clayton,  Judge  A.  8.,  and  ttia 

OkerMSM,  453—466. 
Clinch,  Gen.  D.  L.,  416,  499, 

460-471. 
Clinton.  De  Witt,  34, 507. 
Cloee,  Mrs.,  has  the  first  ehlld 

born  in  Georgia,  369. 
Cloyce,  Barah,  accoaed  of  wlieb- 

craft,184. 
Clyde,  M^ior,  in  the  fight  at 

OaisKAicA,  581. 
CoACHoocHS,  (Wild  Cat,)  481, 

483. 
CoAHAJo.    (AixiOAToa,)    SBl, 

318,  392,  301,  338. 
Cobbet,  Thoa.,  his  captivity.  990. 
Coburn,  R.,  Indian  agent,* 340l 
GpcAeee,  (Dover,  N.H.,)280j98I ; 

serious  trouble*  there,  996—9 ; 

destruction  (»f,  298, 999 ;  treaty 

with  eH*tern  Ind*.  there,  690. 
Ciocke,  Gen.,  in  the  Ontk  war, 

307. 
Coddington,  W.,  pnitbasea  R. 

iBlAnd,  124. 
CoffM!,  Gen.,  in  tbe  Crttk  war, 

391,395,396,300. 
Cog.e8hall,Jobn,  iOO. 
Cohen,  Mr.,  hi*    BiaL  of  the 

Florida  War,  496. 
Cold,  Capin.  in   fight  at  Foft 

George,  507. 
Colden,  Ui*t.  of  FSm  JfttimaA 
Cole,  Hugh,  190,  v06. 
Collicnt,  (Culacut  in  tejct,)  fantbe 

Pequot  war,  171. 
CoLBoaT,  Gbji.,  a  C3UftaMN0,4Ol. 
Culigni  send*  a  colony  to  JPIori- 

lla,36& 
Collins,  Mr.,  killed  by  the  ln« 

dians,  133. 
Colman,  John,  kUled,  68. 
CoUtoahatdAt,  massacre  at,  480. 
Columbus    lakes    Indiana    lo 

Spain,  67,  68. 
Coltoo,  Mr.,  killed  by  Inda.,485w 
Comet*,  viewed  as  ominous,  80. 
Concord,  Mass.,  CMmakttaqmd.) 

119,181. 
Coif/ANAqvoifo,  a  JVbrroMnfSt 

chief,  199.  ^ 

CoiviracTicoTs,     a     Molugmm 

chief,  166. 
Converse,  Capt.  J.,  bia  heroic  de- 
fence of  Wells,  801, 335. 
Cor  WA  r ,  Pbtbb,  a  Mftmuk^  9T5, 
Consect,  Coraeliua,  908, 990,81i6w 

398. 
Ciiok,  Caleb,  had  the  gun  thet 

killed  King  Philip,  99(1. 
Cook,  John,  of  3o«*ft»ii,  946b 
Co(ik,  Zarock,  killed  in  Florida, 

971. 
Co«)ly,  Mr.,  fiimily  nniidered  la 

Florida,  415. 
Cooper,    Mi^.,  in  the   Florida 

war,  422.  470. 
CoorBB.  (Otucnaa,)  killed,  478^ 
Copp,  W.,  an  early  resident  of 

'  BoHton,  104. 
Corhan,  goodman,  killed  at  Cm- 

ee,  70a 
(Toruoliiis.  —  See  ConeerL 
Corli*,  Getirge,  46. 
CoBMAfi,  931 ;  huuMed  In  BON 

tim,aHL 


Wft 


UUAU* 


Oh,  CaL.  Uhi  M  Oriikam,9BL 
Gnaftnd,  Got.,  pcrtdioMly  at- 


OMkB,  tMcnphj  of  tbdr  cou- 

■7,  ii,a»4,aa&. 

Om,  iiliiij<4  kf  nnll  pox, 

Sii. 
C^Mf,  CdL,  briofii  <m  a  war, 

SK,  CS6. 
CkMM,  Dr.,  kil*d  in  Florida,  47L 
Cnrvr,  IL,  killed  at  flaloMM 

PfelKani. 
OBckcr,  Williaai,  jvrar.  19S. 
OMftea,  CoL,  59^  590, 591, 606. 
Cnm  Timbers,  battle  of  the,  673. 
CkwcB,    'Cowell/      ~ 

[Ja»ea:r2S,C9aL 
Ciwvell,  C'oL,   hM 


Ovim,  Joha,  the  poc<,  SS. 
Gtayer,  Lmt.  CoL.  o(  8.C.,  53 ; 


4I& 


c3:U' 


.CoL.taBlack-kawk'B 

war,649L 
Cumiae,  ar  A^^  tnfda  of, 

ass,  357. 
CcsTALooA.  liurrAi^ooA,!  69C 
Catbbcfft,  UeoL,  at  Bafiue  ef 
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CUhbcfftfoa,  Catkben,  of  Fly- 

■Mwtb,  991 

CCT»HAJiOKI!f,  IflS,  109, 110,  115 

—117.  147,  Ua,  16«,  17%  174, 
177,  SfTSL 
CcTTA^nx.  aileai 
life,  137. 


«<;  416, 417. 

■Baa,  CoBi,  om  PloiMa  Ma- 
Sahara  aoidtar,  UOad  ta  Flo- 
rida, 470. 

Saaqr,  Liottn  i>  ^ 


IlaBfiirtb,lan^  181 :  Tkoi.,90& 
DAmai^acapL  aadar  Ckoitk, 

970. 
Baaiel,  OoL,  axpeditioii  id,  41. 
Daaiel,  TbooMt,  nfu  Indiaa 

tiaalT  M  DoTer,  699. 
Daik,  OoL,  under  Sc  Clair,  570. 
DartmoQtk,  Lord,  183. 
DaTeapoit,    Lieut.,    168,   171; 

aaother,  670i 
Sarey,  Joba,  a  Webhaian,  53. 
DiTidaaB,  Capl.,  deatk  of,  496. 


6IL 


Dacoaia,  dwth  &i,  69S,  687, 672. 
Dedhaa,  (iriiniMUMii/BQ 
198;  MfderikMa,9^ 

Da  Foe,  hii  BflMnaoa  Craaoe,  87. 
"IsKAjnaoaA,  as  InmuU  ckief, 
50Bw 

Mawan,  Lord,  ctvaltf  to  b- 
diaaa,  395  ;  takaa  Focajwv- 
TAS  la  ooot,  368L 

B,Ca|k,Sn,99S,9M;H0i 
.S70. 


D«C  OipL,  la  ttf  fM* 

efcapi 


Dadlej,    (CM 
179L 


"S3,S^ 


CoL,  bte 


SSTS."? 


CL 


49& 

Doubt,  Ger.,  SB.  SU. 
Depej-rr.  Mr.,  Lia 

ravaiBd,416w 

•rwr,  Gi^.,  Tnjaffaa  oi;  74, 

Deyfl'ii  Halo,  ■awairr  at,  60Sl 
Dcrfl,  oiufular  ckargea  agaiutt, 
95, 109  ;  a  trua  prophet  to  the 


WeUi,99L 


DfckiuHB,  T.,  killed  at  FMut 
Pi 1,519. 


Diodorue  aaaBoaad  to  icAr  to 

America,  iL 
DoddiMfo*>  ludiaB  Wan,  519, 

90,537,599-^1,543,557,556. 
Dadd,  Futiga,  ta  the  kaltle  of 

Fort  Raeovei7,  688. 
DedffB,  J.,  59;  Geu^  afaiaet 

BfcACS-BAWK,  647—657. 
Dofi  eapjoyed  agriuet  Imllaue, 

DovAcosA,  the  chiaf,  diee  in 
,69. 


Doue,  J.,  Jnnv  to  try  lada.,  196. 
Douy,  hie  fiort  taken,  306, 309 ; 

■ifua  a  treaty,  699. 
Dercheaier,   [  Ifrf oea,]    Kirr- 

•OAHAXiir,  Ite   oiat  aebem 

kMfTB  to  the  Eaflirii,  106. 
Doraej,  Mr.,  hla  houae  burnt, 

494. 
DovBLBHBAB,  44;    ■udciad, 

DoudM,  Mr.,  lu  a  figki  at  Dm. 

lawtou,491 
DonijMLDi;,  a«  the  iBdiaa 

-      -*•--■    ,dlMMteror,68& 


diav  aurprteed  there,  180; 
ludiaM  impriaoaed  tberB,S95L 
DovruiBf,  B.,  or  Loudon,  IIL 
Dimke,  Abrabam,  of  Bampion, 
996;  Daniel,  on  Westem  An- 
tiqaitiee,  56,57 ;  Capt.  Geoife, 
Ont  BngliehBMn  in  the  River 
St  Liwienoe,  84 ;  J.  R..  499 ; 
Lieut.,  gallant  exploit  or,  688 ; 
Sir  Bernard,  84 ;  Sir  Prande, 
83, 87, 114,  346, 697 ;  ~ 
■    "  •    ',117. 
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DUMMT,  IffT.  &,  kld^  991,m 
Daiauiin.  CoL,  hit  alaHMaa 

i»Tated,416    fW. 
Du  Male,  M^  uoeo  aptat  ft 

r,  CoL,  under  Bnddni, 

Duncan,  Ueat.,  te  the  FMdi 

^anh^  Mr.,  hte  beuK  flD- 

deitd,4ML 
Duiwnnau,  P.  8L  en  Aai^ 

Treaty,  517. 
IIUIBn^Ml.,  aneadiMlLTtfk, 


CmoolTO 
Dnrill,  Philip^  f 

335;  John, 336. 
Dnston,  BanL  bcT  aaiTalfve,  4&, 
Duteh,  orNTToik,  tfcdr  ladiu 

war,  139. 
Duvall,  Gov ,  dHttnaealht  1» 

dIaM,  411,  463. 
Dvrigtat,  Dr.  T.,  on  fbednne- 

tkm  of  FifMt*,  173. 
Dm^  TlMet^,tfI 


Edaon,  Joe.,  of  BridfewittfJB 
fdMa,  a  Oindw  lovB,  ML 
EoaaxMBT,  a  Tamtm  cu4 

987  394 
Btot,'  John.  100,  1]5»  MS»  m, 

181. 998. 969. 980. 

EliabtWQ»ee^M.  "M!^ 
ELLimnico  txaeUymamn*, 

Ellfott,lfr.,pnceediafiapi^ 

Hlla,  Cape,  kii  explok,  487. 
Blubv  AT  AW  A,  a  aw*  F*' 

Ehatbla,  CsAiut,  46S,  fiS. 
EaritTBMioo,  Ui  defeat  uA 

death,  407.  

Endicot,  G«r.Jota,«|J«J* 

agafaMt  the  i'a«a«Cf,  IMi  W> 

allowa    Niiiaur**to  ri^ 

hluMelf;"  144. 
BmaBoaa  eateitataf  00^^ 

BrABow,  {ArABOw,)71-Hj^ 
BniBAiB,  Catt..  96^  «n,«^ 
Brtill.  Capt.,  delaat  aad  dirti 

of,teL  ^  - 

BUningloa,  MiOer,  wsn^m  «» 

Etowobboah  Tiita  5l;»  rj. 
Svaaa,  Mr.,  aboot  #<*»  » 
diaaa.  64.  .  «« 

ETewtt^0oT.Bd,ffl6,f*^ 
STerelt;aai9eoBiBir.a«af, 
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P. 

Falany,  Mr.,  wounded  in  Flori- 
da, 4a5. 

FVill-flsht,  rTumer*!  Falli]  258. 

Fanning,  Col.,  In  th«  Florida 
war,  422,  479. 

FABMxa's  BaoTRKB,  596,  603— 
(i06. 

Fanner,  John,  commonlcatloiM 
of,  9.-4,  -^94. 

Farringttm,  Thomas,  killed,  139. 

Farweil,  Lieut.  J.,  under  LoVe- 
well,  315. 

Felt,  J.  B.,  hif  HiaU  of  Ipawleb, 
110,111,383. 

Fenner,  Capt.  Arthur,  capturea 
Tift,  219. 

Field,  Col.,  wounded  at  Point 
Pleasant,  539 }  at  Braddock'a 
defeat,  609. 

Firs,  Jim,  dghta  under  Jack- 
son, 399. 

FiKhtji.  —  See  BatUea. 

Filaon,  J.,  hto  HUt.  of  Kentucky, 

Fisher,  Capt,  in  the  Florida 
war,  472. 

Fiske,  Mr.,  his  interview  with 
Wakalaivcbt,  282. 

Fitch,  James,  missionary  to  the 
Mohtganty  149. 

J%w  J^ation*.  erroneously  so 
called,  510. 

Flagg,  Lieut.,  killed,  335. 

Fi.AMi»oo,  visita  Philadelphia, 
44. 

Flamstead,  Dr.,  yltlted  by  In- 
dianii,  SlL 

FUu-headSf  their  country,  6; 
their  name,  365. 

Fleming,  Peggy,  a  captive,  in- 
leased,  568. 

Fleming,  Capt  W.,  killed  at 
Point  Pleasant,  540. 

Flinton,  Mr.,  murdered  In  Flori- 
da, 415. 

Florida,  why  so  named,  366b 

Florida  War,  41&>-416, 461—496. 

Floumoy,  Colonel,  killed,  433. 

Floyd,  Capt,  his  retreat  from 
Lee,  335. 

Floyd,  6en.,  wounded  at  j9u- 
toMsu,  397. 

Flcxllg  ir,  an  eastern  chief,  275). 

Fontaine,  M^.,  killed  at.«Miiit, 
686. 

Foot,  Capt  Samuel,  tortured  to 
death,335. 

Foote,  E.  T.,  note  of,  on  the 
SeneeaSf  615. 

Forbes,  escapes  Indiana  in  Flor- 
ida, 492. 

Ford,  capt  hi  St  Clair*8  army, 
572. 

Foit  AufTOStus,  680:  Cntaro- 
quoy,  504, 505, 506, 510 ;  Cum- 
berland, 609;  Dearborn,  630; 
Defiance,  569,  576 ;  Deposite, 
576;  Detroit,  546— 552  ;  Du- 
quesne,  607,  608;  Edward, 
M7;  Erie,  667;  Franklin,  607; 
Greenville,576,577;  Hamilton, 
570;  Harmer,  607,  613;  In- 
dustry, 575;  Jeflbrson,  570,571, 
661;  Katarokkui.  504,505,510; 
lA  Bay,  549  ;  Lebceuf,  549  ; 
Loudon,375— 7;  Madison,  678 ; 
Maum«w,  576:  Meigs.  620; 
Miami,  549;  Michilimakinak, 
548;  M»Henry,  663;  Mcin- 
tosh, 561,  564 ;  Mimms,  389 ; 
Mistick,  169;  Monroe,  669: 
Karngtinset,  217;  Necessity, 
532;  Niagara,  626;  Ouchta- 
non,  549  j  Pitt,  548  j  Pocasset, 


912;  Presq'IsIe,  549,  576; 
Prince  George,  377;  Recov- 
ery, 571,576,^,688 ;  Sandus- 
ky, 549:  Shiriey,  534 ;  Stan- 
wix,  613  ;  St  John's,  393  ; 
St  Jooeph*s,  549;  Venango, 
532,  549;  Washington,  560, 
687  ;  Wayne,  569, 573,  574  ; 
Wintermoot,  5^ 

Foster,  Col.,  In  the  Florida  war, 
4n,484. 

Fowler,  Lieut,  in  the  Florida 
war,  484. 

Fo  z  o  It ,  a  witness  for  Uncas.  161. 

Fox  Pt,  N.  H.,  destroyed,  334. 

FsAitcis,  of  JVawet,  201 ;  a 
SomiiMfo,  executed,  400,  403 ; 
of  PenobteeL  320. 

Franklin,  Ben.,  28, 41, 42 ;  615. 

Frazer,  Capt,  in  the  Florida 
war,  416—419. 

Freeman,  Mr.  John,  9Q5b 

Frenchmen  taken  by  Indians, 
84,85. 

Frontenac,  Gov.,  anecdote  of, 

Froet,  Capt,  981,  990;  killed, 
Frye,  Jonathan,  killed  at  Pig- 

Fullam,  Jacob,  killed  at  Pigve- 
ketf  317. 

Puller,  Dr.  Samuel,  of  Ply- 
mouth, 191. 

Fuller,  Capt,  fights  Priup  at 
PoeoMBet,  210,  211. 

Fuller's  Worthies  of  England, 
70,  178 ;  Worthiee  of  Devon, 
85. 

Furnis,  T.,  about  the  WiJkbkg 
Pmrciate^SSl^ 

FuxiB,  murd.  in  Florida,  470. 

o. 

Gadsden,  CoL,  afentin  Florida, 
463,464. 

Gage,  Gen.,  at  Braddock's  fight, 
608. 

Gaines,  Gen.,  In  lfM6Min»,Q^; 
in  the  Florida  war,  429. 

Gallnp,  Capt,  exploit,  167;  ex- 
ecutioner, 170. 

Gamble,  Col.,  in  Florida  war, 
423,494. 

Games,  Indians  addicted  to,  89, 
548. 

Gansevoort,  Col.,  at  Fort  Stan- 
wix,  57»-5ei. 

Gardner,  Capt,  in  Dade's  fight, 
417,  418 ;  lEilled,  261. 

Gardner,  M^or,  in  the  Florida 
war,  476,  480. 

Gary,  M^jor,  mad  prank  of,  684. 

Gates,  Capt,  in  the  Florida 
war,  492. 

Gates,  Gen.  Horatio,  51. 

Gatlin,  Dr.,  kUled  in  Dade's 
battle,  Florida,  418. 

Gedney,  Col.,  306. 

Goiger,  Mr.,  murdered  In  Flori- 
da, 494. 

GaLLKMsifo.  —  See     Kilala- 

MAITD,  561. 

Gemeraye,Lt,defented,504,S06b 
Gendal,   Capt,  seizes  Mvoo, 

289. 
Gentry,  Cd.,  killed  at  Oftssste- 

bee,48X 
Gbopfrxt,  a  noted  MemakiM. 
GaoaoB,  CApr.^eath  of,  £73. 
George  Sec.,  367—369;  Third, 

confers  lands  on  BaAirr,  501. 
Gxoaoa,   BAOAiioan,    (IPime- 

pnrArt,)  106^  111,9781' 


Georges,  Sir  F.,  his  proceedings 
about  New  England,  69,  74. 

Georgia,  early  history  of,  369 ; 
first  white  child  born  in,  3o9. 

Gibbons,  M^or  Edward,  156. 

GiBBS.JoHic,  an  Indian  preach 
er,  202. 

Gibbs,  Capt,  JBenjamin?]  hit 
treatment  or  the  Praying  In- 
dians, 180. 

Gibson,  Col.,  590. 

Gibson,  Capt,  at  Fort  Becoveiy, 
68a 

Gilbert,  Sir  Humphrey,  114. 

Gill,  CoL,  in  the  Florida  war, 
475. 

Gilmer,  Gov.  of  Ga.,  443, 453. 

Gilmore,  Mr.,  killed  at  Point 
Pleasant,  545. 

Girard,  Stephen,  and  Black- 
hawk,  661. 

Girty,  Simon,  leader  of  Indians, 
556-570,682. 

Gis^  Mr.,  with  Washington,  44, 

Gladwin,  MiJ.,  Gov.  of  Detroit, 

Glen,  Alex.,  at  Schenectady ,4%. 
GuxHixAiv,  518 ;  mnrdered,5M 
Gnadenhuetten,  massacre  there, 

519,590. 
Godmy,  Mr.,  bis  marriage,  25(k 
Godfrey,  T.,  escape  of  his  fann 

ily  in  Florida,  415. 
Godman,  J.  D.,  his  Nat  His- 
tory, ^5. 
Gofl;  Capt.,  in  the  Florida  wnr, 

475. 
Golding,  Capt  Roger,  210,  995, 

926. 
Gold,  Miss   H.  R.,  marries  t 

Cherokee,  459. 
Good,  Dorotbv,  184 ;  Sarah,]81 
Goodman,  Lieut,  killed  at  Pt 

Pleasant,  540. 
GooD-PiTsa,   taken   prisoner, 

602. 
Goodwin,  Col.,  in  Florida  war, 

471. 
Gookin,  Mi^or  Daniel,  176, 180, 

181,  195,  -212,  223,  296,  266, 

973,  276 ;  death  of,  195,  noCs. 
Gordon,  M^or,  In  the  Jlorida 

war,  475. 
Gorbam,  Mijor,  in  the  Florida 

war,  478. 
Gorton,  Rev.  Samuel,  119, 198, 

189,  925, 257. 
Gosnold,  Capt.,  his  voyage  to 

New  England,  84. 
Gould,  E.,  lost  in  the  fight  aft 

Dunlawton,  426. 
Grafton,  (flojamament,)  a  town 

of  Praying  Indians,  179. 
Grafton,  duke  of,  371. 
Graham,  Capt,  in  the  Florida 

war,  4S2,  423. 
Graham,  J.  A.,  speech  to  Indi- 
ans, 665. 
Graham,    Lieut,  wounded   aft 


GaAivD  Sun  resists  the  French, 

389,383. 
GRAif  oANBMSo,  aVIrglnia  cfaie(^ 

346,347. 
Granger,  Mr.,  on  the   Florida 

war,  497, 498. 
GaAROULA,  speech  of  to  De  li 

BBrre,5Q2. 
Grant,  Col.,  his  expeditions,  379L 
Gray,  Edward,  242;  a  family 

murdered,  4c^ 
Grayson,  Lieut,  in  the  Florida 

war,  417. 
Gbxat  Mortab,  a  noted  . 
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Mn:,  killed,  A 
Gnea,  B.,  priolar  of  booto  U 

Indian,  lUw 
GflMnUnd,  N.  B^  depndatiom 

tt,99&. 
GvccBTille,  Sir  R.;345~347;  3001 
OriAn,  Mr.,  na  original  cimntee 

or  SudlMuy,  117. 
GiQUn*,  H.,  on  peopHag  Aomt- 

ica,S9 — 9K. 
ClffNon,  Mam.,  aBacked  bj  llw 

Grove*,  Capt,  In  ibe  Florida 

war,  47& 
GcaM,  Gaoa«a,iaviBai  idtcn, 

364. 
Gcaitnasioo,  hte  defeat  and 

dealk,407. 
GaAiTTWAiA,     (ComaTLAirrnaO 

806-616. 
Gylae,  J.,»li  C«pu, killed, 338. 


H. 

Hadler.  troablee  there,  9B4. 
BadwcU,  Be^J.,  killed  al  Ctaice, 

700. 
Hahatuh,  (AniiTioic,)  IM. 
Baixc-Haoo.  bie  pariey  with 

J«mn.486l 
BAUc-TcsTsmrooB,  498. 4M. 
Bai^Kiho,  a  Hmrmu  518,  519, 

531, 532,  554, 555,  700. 
fiALT-Towir,  a  SnMeaeliieL597, 

606,607. 
Balke^  Sir  Peler,  killed  at  M^- 

n0ng^»keUiy  600. 
Halkett,  John,  Nolee  on  tbe  In- 

dian«,  178. 
AZtikcM,  maMacxe  of  Che,  397. 
Ball,  Mr.,  family  or,ca|itiTated, 

646. 
Bamble,  Mr.,  aluAed  at  Gbeny 

Valley,  586. 
Bamden,  Mr.xo^ieetaiee  iboot, 

83,89. 
Bamilion,  Capt~  woanded  at 

Emmk/im,  390. 
fiamilton,  £ 

fiKbt,423. 
Bammond,   W.,  killed    by  a 

gianl-iike  Indian,  13& 
fiampcon,  [  nijuuemmtl,]  attack 

npon,  307. 
Bamtramk,  CoU,  with  Gen.  St. 

Claic,  570. 
Banam,  Capl.,  voyage  to  Kew 

England,  70. 
Band,  Gen.,  bis  Indian  expedi- 
tion, 545. 
Banno,  hie  voyage  about  AlHca, 

90. 
Baiti^acob,  Bon  of  Cavamat- 

Boo,  516. 
Baneon,  Col.,  493,  494 ;  LL  W. 

]L,4d4. 
Banson,  HanB,  anecdote  of,  515, 

516. 
Babdiob,  Datid,  BOipriial  of, 

436. 
Bardin,  Col.  John,  a  prieoner. 

559 ;  killed,  560^^699 }  officer 

under  Harmer,  685. 
Barding,  Capt.,  ambaandor  to 

A*arra^raiueto,  157. 
Harding,  LieuL,  in  tbe  Florida 

war,  484. 
Barjo,  his  embBMy  to  Flwida, 

417. 
Barinn,  Mi^or,  kiUed  at  Miami, 

684. 
Barmer,  Gen.,  hie  diaaetroua 


~     "on.  Dr.,  at  OmiUtoaoeku 


eaapeigB,  569, 685 :  treaty  of 

Fort  Hanner,  607,  6ia 
HaroBon,    M^or,   lakee    JVbr- 

riigmtk,  311. 
Harney,  CoL.  diaaaler  at  %■•- 

W,  480,  489,  496  i  among  tbe 

evergladea,  a*. 
Harper,  CoL,  bmooB  exploit  of. 


Harperefiel 
diaBe,5e 


U,  destroyed  by  In- 


Barria,  CapC,  In  tbe   FUvida 

war,  47& 
Harris,  Pr.  John,  CoUection  of 

Voyagea,  39,  68. 
Hams,  Or.  T.  M.,  on  Wealera 

Antlouiilee,  56, 109. 
Harris,  Tbomaa,  of  •VWr^aassC, 

990. 
Harrison,  Gen.,  bis  campaigna, 

Harrison,  Lieut,  in  tbe  Florida 

war,  484. 
Harrison,  — ,  buys  lands  of 

P«faH«,150. 
Hart,  HMi.,  in  tbe  Fk»rida  war, 

47;i. 
RanBhom,CapL,68&-668;  kid., 

689. 
Harvey,  Eliz.,  of  Boston,  700. 
Harwood,  John,  killed  at  JNg- 


its  etymology,  115, 
179. 

Hatch,  Wm.,  buys  lands  of  In- 
dians, 109. 

HatlSeld,  IndfauiB  attempt  upon, 
917,981^963. 

Hatberiy,Timothy,  buys  Indian 
lands,  1061 

Hathome,  CapC,  surprisce  In- 
981. 


Hatuat,  a  cblei;  burnt  at  St. 
Domingo,  44. 

Haverhillatucked, 45 ;  sacked, 
394. 

Hatbhs,  Jack,  a  Wm^tnoMg, 
955. 

Hawxibs,  (Kabkamaoui,)997— 
300. 

Rawxibs,  Bxb,  severely  woun- 
ded, 394. 

Hawxiks,  Sam,  executed,  394. 

Hawlev,  Rev.  Gideon,  of  Jlenik- 

Haynes,  J.,  detects  Ubcai's  per- 
^dy,  193, 195, 141. 

Haywood,  Dorothy,  killed  at 
Dartmoudi.  945. 

Haywood,  John,  History  of 
TeaacsMS,  376L 

Heads  of  Bn^ishmen,  some 
sent  by  tbe  JfarragtautU  to 
tbe  JV^mab,  973;  that  of 
Philip  set  on  a  gibbet.  997: 
that  of  Matoohaj,  964;  of 
Ptqmcu,  set  upon  6^>'brook 
lbit,160L 

Heald,  Capt.,  defeated  and  kid., 
360. 

Heeme,  B.,  journey  to  Northeni 
Ocean,  40l 

Heckewelder,  John,  captiviQr 
of.  519, 534. 

Heillman,  BlaJor,  dies  in  Flori- 
da, 471. 

Henchman,  CapC,  expedition 
of,  976,  980. 

Henderson,  Col.,  in  tbe  Florida 
war,  478. 

HenderwMi,  William,  385;  Col., 

Henderson,  LienL,  killed  in 
Dade*s  fiyht,  41&-^20. 

HBXDaicK,kld.  at  Lake  George, 
535. 


BBBoraptTSHns,  a  noted  2Ma- 

Mre,  56L 
Hennepin,  Father,  Travels  m 

America,  3G& 
Henry,  Alexander,  Travels  ia 

the  West,  548. 
Henry,  Patrick,  and  CoairsTAUt, 

HeniT  Seventh,  of  Enfla]id,67. 
Herkimer,  Gen.,  579 :  killed  at 

OruJkeM,  581. 
Hemandes,  Qea.,  478,  48&-48S. 
Hertell,   sacks   Salmon    Falls, 

301-309 :  defeated  by  Blacx- 

KXTTLB,  504 ;  killed,  394. 
HiACooitx*,  a  Christian  Indian, 

189. 
Hicks,  C.  R.,  a  Oksnfae  chief. 

Hicks,      (Toxo-Saa-MATaLA,) 

305,  419. 
Ricks,  l^vi,  a  caprivei,  53. 
Hide,  Richard,  bis  account  of 

Miabtubbomoh's  death,  ISL 
HiDB,   Sam,  a  noted   Indian, 

death  of,  37. 
Hifgiabotham,  Mr.,  escape  in 

Florida,  479-473. 
Higgins,  BeuJ.,  a  juror,  196; 

Paul,  a  captive,  340. 
Higgins,  Ensign,  killed  in  Bar- 

merHi  defeat,  6B7. 
HioooB,  Nbo,  998,   308,   306, 

310. 
Hill,  CoL,  !■  defisated  by  Indl- 

ans,  363. 
HiixisHAOo,  396—403  ;  1 


Hilton,  Capt.,  his  garrison  at- 
tacked, 334. 

Hindly,  Lieot.,  at  battle  of  San 
Fetasco,  474 

Hinkley,Gov.,4;  Mr. 

HioM,  chief  of   New 

(Oiii^;>nna.)83. 
Histoty,  trae,  little  read,  999; 

is  not  always  the  same,  363. 
Hitchcock,  Capt.,  in  tbe  Fkeida 

war,  419,  433. 
Hitchcock,  FroC,  on  GeolocT* 

Hitxler,  Mr.,  killed  at  Camp 

King,  Florida,  49L 
His,  Jomb,  a  ywiawft,  463,481. 
Hoare,  Mr.  John,  109;  ambw 

sador,  940, 975. 
HoBOMOx,  a  fFasiMMr,  93— 

104. 
BoBioB,  Capt.,  voyage  to  Kew 

England,  79. 
Hogtown,  murder  of   IndiaBt 

there,  414,  470. 
HoLAToocHXX,  479, 494. 
Holioke,   CapL,    at    Tnmei^s 

Falls,  9Sa 
Holmes,  J.,  Travda  in  Ameria, 

44. 
Holtoman,  Capt.,  killed  at  camp 

McLemore,  439. 
Homer,  Joaathan,  History  ef 

Newton,  180. 
Homer,  Buppceed   to  rafiw  to 

America,  9L 
Boeder,  Cag.,  his  fight  at  lefts 

HMke,  CapL,  mec 


Ho-Bac-TXTH-TAW-iro-Row, 

vislU  Eagland,  510. 
HorsKooo,  989,  997,  998,  300, 

309,308,334,  335. 
Hopkins,  Edward,  treaty  with 

Indians,  195. 
Hopkins,  Stephen,  anecdote  of, 

99,37,40. 
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Boplriiif,  Hlitoiy  of  BoruOMk 
Indians,  S81. 

Hopkinton.   (MMgwikamiogt) 
Praying  Inaians  of,  179. 

HopMH,  Li«at,  in  the  Florida 
war,  496. 

Horace,  suppoMd  to  refer  to 
America,  SJ. 

BoBNOTLiHxD  takcD  aod 
hanged,  404. 

Horceneck,  Indiana  defeated 
there,  133. 

Hostages,  Indian,  137,  149; 
murder  of,  531. 

Howard,  Mr.,  wounded  in  Flor- 
ida, 470. 

Howell,  Mr.,  his  Amily  de- 
stroyed, 493. 

Howland,  Isaac,  Lieut  in  Phil- 
ip's war,  225,  S55. 

Howland,  Lieut.  J.,  935,  336, 
S39 ;  Jolin,  955. 

Bqyt,  Gen.  B.,  his  Antiquarian 
Researches,  SI4, 915,  S17,  993. 

Hudibras,  ludicrous  passage 
from,  50. 

Hudson,  Capt,  discovers  the 
river  of  tlie  name,  68.  [Its 
Indian  name  was  Maukdatm.] 

Bulbert,  Lieut.,  killed,  489. 

Hull,  Gen.  W.,  in  the  war  of 
1819.699. 

Ball,  lArs.,  redeemed  ftom  cap- 
ti^ty,305. 

Bume,  Mr.,  his  Indian  charity, 
369. 

Bnmphrey,  Col.,  of  Florida,  469, 
483. 

BuifTBa,  GiiFT.,  a  Mlpmnk  war- 
rior, 973. 

Banter,  Lieut,  at  the  battle  of 
Osa(UeeooeA<«,  493. 

Banter,  Mr.,  his  plantation  rav- 
aged,  416. 

Bunnewell,  Lt,  wounded,  308. 

Hunt,  Capt,  voyage  of  to  New 
England,  79,  78. 

Hunter,  Mr.,  remarkable  escape 
of,  474. 

Butehinson,  Ann,  murd..  139. 

Hutehlnson,  Capt.,  amoushed 
and  killed,  911, 913. 

Butehinson,  Gov.  T.,  139,  536. 

Hatehinson,  Mr.,  colhmissioner, 
905. 

Bussey,  Mn.,  killed  at  Hamp- 
ton, 307. 

I. 

Iberville,  M.,  takes  Fort  Bt 
Johns,  393. 

IiASOcKx,  a  fVkmpanoagf  168. 

Indian  Bible,  account  of  the 
printing  of,  115. 

Irdiah  Billt,  killed  in  Florida, 
475. 

Indian  Creek,  HI.,  murder 
there,  646. 

Indian  Key,  Florida,  massacre 
at,  403. 

Indians,  origin  of  their  name, 
19;  some  have  no  tradition 
of  their  origin,  93;  render 
good  for  evil,  34 ;  their  man- 
agement of  wives,  36 ;  toler- 
ant in  religion,  36  i  first  seen 
in  Europe,  G8 ;  cannibals,  68, 
199, 150,  568 ;  their  proceed- 
ings with  the  English  at  Ply- 
mouth, 75, 76 ;  dance  when 
visited  by  strangers,  79 ;  great 
vlafut  or  mortality  among,  80, 
81,  83,  139 ;  "  so  many,  God 
cannot  kill  them,"  80  j  never 


forget  injuries,  85 ;  their  beds, 
89 ;  some  whipped  at  Boston, 
106 ;  ravages  of  the  small-pox 
among.  111,  677  ;  addicted  to 
gaming,  89:  will  play  away 
the  skins  urom  tlieir  wives 
barks,  95 ;  employ  games  as 
stratagems,  548 ;  eiacl  in  the 
bounds  of  their  lands,  190, 
194;  abuse  squaw  captives, 
145 ;  nev^  insult  white 
squaws,  990  ;  never  abandon 
their  slain  except  to  save  their 
own  lives,  207  ;  their  sagacity 
in  following  a  track,  994; 
made  slaves  of,  79.  171,  994. 
269,  988 ;  dress  of  those  of 
New  England,  86, 940 ;  nato- 
ral  swimmers,  986  ;  first  em- 
ployed in  the  Kevoluiion,  390, 
310;  why  called  Flalheads, 
365 ;  not  without  beard,  588 ; 
manner  of  burial.  107 ;  enu- 
meration of  tAe  tribes  of,  in  N. 
America,  9—16 ;  specimen  of 
their  laws,  190, 194, 177 ;  rude 
epithete  applied  to,  298,  e98b 

Innes.  Judge,  account  of  Lo- 
gan's speech,  544. 

lowaf  Rieer,  Indians  defeated 
near,  659,  653. 

Ipswich,  (Jljraicam,)  expedition 
against  foils,  110. 

Iroauois,  (Five  JfaHanMy)  499,501. 

Irving,   Waahington,   visit  to 
Black-hawk,  (»,  661. 

Irwlnstown,  Ga.,  burnt  by  Indi- 
ans, 433^ 

IsHKATAPPA,  a  Pomes  chief,633. 

Itaaji^  {PadeucM,)  captive^ 
cned,  634. 

Itopatiic,  (Opitchipar,)  353, 

IviktiMj  (Tvigktwees,)  16, 502. 
Itaivodoh,  a  tVa/aaoMQag  chief, 

78,96.  --▼      -» 

Ixard,  Lt,  kiQed  in  Florida,  488. 

J. 

jACX-or-TRa-rxATHZB,    (Naif- 

ATTAIVOW,)  360. 

Jack  Baaar,  a  Soieea  interptet- 

er,606. 
Jackson,  Gen.,  390—399,395— 

400,  449-448,  455,  458. 
Jackson,  Berg.,  wounded  near 

Fort  King,  499. 
Jackstbaw,  servant  to  Sir  W. 

Raleigh,  113. 
James  First,  his  grant  to  the 

Plymouth  company , 75,76 :  his 

treatment  of   Raleigh.  114  ; 

acknowledged  by  the  English 

of  New  England,  104, 107. 
James  Second,  treaty  m  N.  H. 

under,  996. 
Jacob,  Capt.jJJohn,]  in  Philip's 

war,  991, 992. 
Jacobs,  Capt.,  533,   killed   at 

Kittonnug,  534. 
JAMEi-THx-paiirrBB,    114,  115, 

940, 9^  331. 

JaMXS,     BAGAMOax,    (MoRTOW- 

AMPATX,)  105,  111,  697. 
Ja.ibmo,  (NiRioaKT,)  131, 153. 
Japasaws,   betrays    Pocahoii- 

TAs,  357. 
Jaques,  Lieut^  kills  the  jesoit 

Rasle,3n. 
Jaquxt,  Pxtbb,  an  Oneida  chief, 

603. 
Jefferson,  Pres.,  answer  to  Buf- 

fon,  98 ;  on  Am.  Antiquities, 

56, 56 }  on  the  murder  of  Lo- 


OAR,  536, 537:  on  Ind.  rights, 

449,550. 
Jxpraar,  a  Wamfotuag,  943, 

949. 
Jenks,  Gov.  Joseph,  anecdote 

of,  44 
Jennings,  Lt,  killed  in  Florida, 

484. 
Jenyson,  Lieut,  in  the  PequM 

war,  166. 
JxoPFRXT,  (GxoPFaar,)  an  M" 

stia)U,995. 
Jesup,  Gen.,  in  Florida,  435,436, 

475—480,  4o6. 
JxTHao,  Old,  965 ;  Tartamous, 

967. 
JxTHao,  PxTxa,  "that  abomi- 

nablo  Indian,"  265,  267, 974. 
Jewell,  Aaron,  killed  in  Oade*a 

flgb^  417. 
Jews,  not  the  anceston  of  In- 
dians, 94. 
JiM-BoT,    employed     by    the 

whites,  436,  474. 
Job,  Coi«,  insolence   of,  at  a 

treaty,  336 ;  dies  in  prison  at 

Boston,  310. 
JoHR  NuM,  a  Wamp€»0a£,  ex- 
ecuted, 945. 
John  Sxr,  a  Sau«a  chief,  SflO, 

606. 
Johns,  Mia.,  baibarously  killed, 

473. 
JoHR,   Saoamosx,    (Woroha- 

quABAM,)  104,687. 
JoHR,  SAOAMoax,  of  Pawtack- 

e^ll3. 
JoHR,  accused   of  witehcrait, 

184. 
Johnson,  Berg.,  in  the  Florida 

war,  423. 
Johnson,   Capt   Edward,  96 ; 

Isaac,  976 ;  Gov.  Robert,  of 

Carolina,  368  ;    Col.  R.  M., 

693;  Sir  William,  535,  577; 

a  chief,  507. 
Johnson,  Mr.  J.,  his  house  at- 
tacked and  people  killed  at 

OfeiZfas490. 
Johnson,    Capt    E.,  Wonder* 

working  Providence,  111,  134. 
JoBRsoR,    JxMMT,    a    fimeea 

chief,  509. 
Johnston,  Charles,  his  captivity, 

565,566. 
Johonnet,  Berg.  Jackson,  686. 
Jones,  Capt  David,  51 ;  W.,  493. 
Jones,  M^lor,  wounded  at  the 

rrwoM,  464. 
Jones,  Gen.  R.,  in  the  Florida 

war,  488. 
Josf  AB,  (Wampatuck,)  108,901. 
JosiAB,  Capt.,  (Psrrabahit,) 

JoiiAS,     Cbablxs,     (Wampa^ 

tuck,)  100. 
Jos8el<^,  JohA,  on  Indian  mon- 

Juai,  Lieut,  tails  into  an  am- 
bush, 495. 

Juet,  R.,  journal  of  Hadson'i 
voyage,  68. 

Jumonville,  expedition  and 
death  of,  539, 533. 

Jumpxr,  433,464,478,479 ;  death 
of,  487. 

JUIKAKAKA,    (Lim.!      BlIXV,) 

539,606. 


AiarattMi,  504—506;  its  ety. 
mology.dlO. 

Kaimes,  Lord,  on  origin  of  In- 
dians, 38. 
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IKBBX. 


Kawkamaovi  dcttmyi  Dofw, 

997— 30O. 
KATTSHAittT,  Job,  S71— 873. 
Keais,  LieuL,  kUled  in  Osde's 

6fhf,  In  Florida,  41&.-49a 
Kbxwaooushkvm,   u    Oatmm 

cbtef,  636b 

KxiStlifADTCBTBA,  a 

chief,  694. 
KBLsi.AMAHD,a  Dtltmtn  chief, 

561. 
Kelloff>s  GroTe,  fight  there,  648. 
Kelly,  Mr.,  niTea  the  life  of  hie 

commaiider.  471 
Kenirtone,    Joha,    ktted     at 

Greenland,  S94. 
Ksi«KXBi»,an  ancient  TWretnie 

chief,  9B& 
Xmntkmik,  dcpradatira  thore, 

33S.  "^ 

Kennedy,  Cap.,  eubaaajr  of,  318. 
Kenton,  Bermuit,  wounded  at 

OaiCAIfCMdkM,  MS. 
Kenton,  Simon,  a  pioneer,  541 ; 

dlee,679. 
Kent,  Chaneellor,  on  tka  Cktto- 

JkM  caae,  439l 
Kent,  W.,  moiientBr  in  Philip's 

war,  96& 
KsoKUE,640, 641,  668, 669, 671 ; 

at  Btieton,  674. 
Ker,  Henry,    diaeoren   WtUh 

InHmma,  54,  SS. 
KxwBKicAM,  a  ITaMenevwai^ 

rior,  945. 
KtTXffDaA!n>a,  a  Anuce  chief, 

606. 
Keys,  Solomon,  killed  In  Love- 

weh'a  fight,  316. 
KiAicDooBWA,  a  Anuce  chief, 

607. 
Kkkum,  a  name  for  God,  fl6L 
KisNSMo,  (NmoBST,)  153. 
KiUpoMf   19;    eome    aent   to 

Florida,  480. 
KObam,  John,  deftnda  Wal- 

pole,  338,  33& 
Kinibal,  Thomas,  of  Bradford, 

killed.  SSI,  905. 
Kini;,  absurd  name  for  Indian 

chief*,  387. 
Kiivo-cBAira,  a   Wjfmtiot,  568, 

696. 
Ki  fro-PAi  If  a,  deaperate  flf ht  and 

death  of.  406,  464. 
jrnu*0a,  the  Inqtuit  name  for 

New  England,  501. 
KiTAGCiTA,  (Skijaooita,)  37& 
Xittaning,  Indians  burnt  there, 

534. 
Kiltel,  MfL,  a  eaptlTO,  974. 
Kit  a  SHOT  A,  chief  of  the  Sm- 

«C0«,  694. 
Knight,  Mnu  tiavels  in  New 

England,  67. 
Knight,   Dr.,    perilous  escape 

from  captlTltyjUS. 
Knox,  Gen.  H..  386,  449,  68S. 
KoNKAPoT,  John,  a  SuHekMdgt 

cliief,  536. 
KoQUKTMAaAasHLOii,  (Whitb 

Eras,)  556. 
Koskiu«ko,  General,  Interrlew 

with  Lirri.8  TuaTi.a2574. 
KvMiKAiA,  brother  to  Tbcom- 

•  EH,  (JS3. 

KuiTALooA,  a  noted  IhUaoart, 

5J3,  694. 
KuTiHAMAKiir,  105>  109, 110, 115 

~1I7,  147, 159,  164,  ITS,  174, 

177,  97a 


Labmcre,  Gen.  of  the  French, 
killed  at  Wells,  991. 


Laftyette,  Gen.,  409, 600 

Lafittau,  J.  F.,  on  the  origin  of 
Indians,  99l 

Lshontan,  Baron,  traTels  in 
America,  79,  IN),  993,  499, 
501,509. 

I^ne,  Gov.,  hia  conduct  In  Vir- 
ginia, 344;  CoU,  474;  death 
of,  475 :  John,  340. 

Lane,  Col.,  in  the  Florida  war, 
474 ;  dies,  475. 

Lane,  Mr.,  an  original  grantee 
of  Sudbuiy,  117. 

Lane,  Capt.  John,  ordered  to 
raise  a  company  ot  Inds.,  340. 

Language^  Indian,  87, 90 ;  ne- 
ctmen  of  the  Mokegn.  Ul ; 
of  the  Wtamp^anoag  ana  A)^ 
M«k,  994,  989;  of  the  Tarrmr 
Nm,  318, 391 1  of  the  southern 
tribes,  364 ;  of  the  J^Vvs  A*e- 
tieiw,  or  Awnww,  501 :  of  the 
aietfeasfe,  699;  Airfken  and 
Wdak  compared,  698. 

Lambert,  J.,  hia  travels  in  N. 
America,  685. 

Lamb,  Mr.,  his  Aunily  destroyed, 
499: 

Lancaster,  (Akrifcswsy,)  dcsfyed 
by  Inds.,  S39, 964-966. 

Lesley,  Mr.,  murdered  In  Flori- 
da. 487. 

Laud,  Lt.,  wounded  aft  Point 
Pleasant,  540. 

Lauderdale,  Mi^,  in  the  Flori- 
da war,  487. 

Lawrence,  Dr.,  on  NaL  Histoiy 
of  Man,  97, 31. 

Lawrence,  Dr.,  in  the  Florida 
war,  431. 

Lawson,  C,  buys  landa  of  the 
Indians,  965. 

Lawsim,  John,  on  money  of 
Indiana,  338L 

Lee,  Arthur,  Indian  commis- 
sioner, 561,  607. 

Lee,  Capt,  in  the  Florida  war, 
476—478. 

Lee,  R.  H.,  compared  to  Coair- 

STAUK,  546. 

Lee,  Rev.  Samuel,  of  Bristol, 
death  of.  998. 

Lelfingweil,  LL,  rellevea  Un- 
CAi,  156,  157. 

Leitner,  Dr.,  killed  In  Florida, 
484. 

Leonardson,  Samuel,  captivity 
of,  46. 

LsTBLBsHA,  (Old  Ktvin,)  633, 
634. 

Letters  written  by  Indtans,  991, 
967, 33L 

Leverett's  JVbrrsM«Mt  expedi- 
tion, 147;  Gov.,  906. 980. 331. 

Levin,  Col.,  kiUed  in  8L  Clair*s 
defeat,  571 ;  in  Braddock's  de- 
feat, 609. 

Lewis,  A.,  his  History  of  I^mn, 
105, 110,  111,  667. 

Lewis,  CoL,  kUIed  at  Point 
Pleasant,  539. 

Lewis,  jnodman,  killed  at  Cka- 

Lew'ls  Ninth,  of  France,  9Sb 

Lawu,  Tom,  a  western  depre- 
dator, 567. 

LioKTPOoT,  Capt.,  a  Wmmf- 
anof ,  991, 970. 

Lightfoot.  Capt.  John,  of  Boe- 
tou,  141. 

Uneoln,  W.,  History  of  Wor- 
cester, 968. 

Lindsay.  Col.,  In  the  Florida 
war,  431,  471 

Littttfiidu^  town  of,  captured, 
39tiL 


Lim.>BiLtv,al 

5a9,5B7.l06L 
Lrrru  Black,  speech  o^  f» 
Gen.  Gaines,  645,  ti46. 

LlTTLB  CaBTBVTBB,  (AtTaKCX<> 
LAKUXXA,)  373— 37& 

LiTTLB   Clood,  417,  479,  481 

483. 
LtTTLB    £VK»,   a    Wmmpma^ag 

warrior,  958,  970. 
LiTTLB    TVbtls,  (MisntKIVA* 

KWA  J569, 680. 

Ittle,  Thomas,  buys  laada  im 

Middleboco*,  941. 
Littleton,  (^fh9k0Uk,y  a  town 

of  Pruying  Indiana,  179, 1881 
LofUm,  Serg.,  in  the  fight  aft 


Locan,  CoL,  his  Indian  ezpedi> 

tion,68& 
Logan,  Jamea,  of  FlennsylTmnia, 

537. 
LooAW.  a  Cmgrng^  chief;  537; 

his  nmons  speech,  549;  Ma 

genuineness  doubted.  M3. 
LooAii,  the  ia— eesf,  daatii  6L 

696. 
Long,  J.,  the  Indian  trader,  40. 
Longevity  in  N.  Sng,  113, 955. 
Loog-Knives,  Indians  so  name 

Yrrginians,543,469. 
LoBBTTB,(GBAin»  LooisJ  dealli 

of,  673. 
LoBON,  hhi  embaa^y  Co  BosIoa, 

333. 
Lothrop,  Oaplaln,  defeat  and 

death  0(1915,916. 
Lothrop,  Isaac,  £si^  of  P)y* 

mouth,  99& 
Loudon,  A.,  hia  collMtion  of 

Indian  Nanatives.  70a 
Louis  Fifteenth,  of  Fmnoe,  378L 
Lottisbourg,  capture  of,  319L 
LoTBTT.  a  Out  chief,  394. 
Lovewell,  Capt^  expeoitioBS  at. 

Low,  Capt.  A.,  rriievea  Cant. 

Church,  954, 9S& 
LowBT,  CoL,  a  CAsrdkss  chid; 

40L 
Ludlow,  Mr.  Roger,  171, 1731 
Lucas,  Thomas,  of  Plymoath, 

killed,  925. 
Lumpkin,  Gov.,  and  the  CUr*- 

kets,  455,  457. 
Lynn,  (Sm^m,)  History  oC— 

See  Lewis,  A. 
Lytle,  Major,  at  the  bnltle  oC 


91. 

Macomb,  Gen.,  454,  488;  hia 

treaty,  489. 
McClenefaan.  B.,  kHIed  at  Poinft 

Pl<«sant,54a 
Ma^,  Mr.  ZacchenB,90S ;  Obcd, 

Maddoo,  a  CVssk  warrior,  387. 
Mao-doos-sou,  In  Aifewf  baft- 

Ue,391. 
Madoxawavdo,   988— 193,9(& 

331,  349. 
Madoe,  a  Welah  voyafor,  54, 

994. 
Mad-wolv,  a  JififessnAf,  killed, 

439. 
Jilemfs,  Inda.  defeated  ihcrt, 

Maohts,     (S^vaw     SACHBarJ 

killed,  9^,  954. 
Maitland,  LieoL,  hi  Che  FlerMa 

war,4S9,49a 
Malone,  Capt..  In  die  FloHda 

war,  470, 47L 
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llunmotli  boBM,  diwoviBiy  of, 

44,45. 
MamdaiuM ;  d«gtroy*d  by  imaU- 

pox,  677. 
Han,  duefi   not  degenarete  in 

America,  28,  S55. 
llANATAHquA,  oiunier  of,  119. 
Mantso,  earty  known  in  Vii^ 

ginia,  347. 
March,  CapC.,beai«gad  at  Gueo, 

994. 
Mark*,  Mr.,  escape  from  Dun- 

lawton,  496. 
Marks,  LL,  aignal  exploit  of,  689. 
MarlbonMigh,  {OkommakaiiusU^) 

Indians  mirpriaed  tbere,  9S& 
Maraball,  John,  on  Ind.  rigbta, 

451,  583L 
Marshall,  E..  aboat  the  WaOchtf 

Purcha$e.  999. 
Marehe,   Wiiham,   Interpreter, 

515. 

Martin,  LleuL,  cot  olf  in  flori- 

da,  648. 
Martin,  Com.,  bringi  Indians 

from  England,  511. 
MAicoffOMOMo,of  Ipswich,  106, 

106,  110. 
Mascus,  brother  of  Cakoicicus, 

119. 
Mason,  Capt.,  shot  by  accident 

in  Florida,  499: 
Mason,  Capt.   John,  143,  155, 

164,  1C9. 
Mason,  CapL  Hugh,  at  Sttdbnry, 


McQttiy,    imor, 

danger.  684. 
McGavock,  Capt.,  wounded  at 

McOiLLivRAT,  Gaiv.,  m   Otsk 

chief,  385—387. 
Mcintosh,  Col.,  atOattUsesedbs, 

Mcintosh,  Gen.  I*.  983:  Fort, 
561,561. 

McIiTToiR,  Gair.,  367, 391—393, 
447 ;  CHIU.T,  394,  465. 

Mcintosh,  Col.,  property  de- 
stroyed in  Florida,  471. 

McKean,  Capt.,  operations  to 
entrap  BaAitr,  SBS,  586. 

McKee,  Capt.,  leader  of  Inda., 
559, 576,  689. 

McKrimmon,  rescoed  (torn  tor- 
ture, 403. 

McLane,  Mr.,  hia  flunily  cut 
oir,499. 

McLane,  Mr.,  on  Indian  rights, 
439. 

McLemmie,  M^Jor,  in  the  Flori- 
da war,  431. 

McMabon.  M^|or,  defeat  and 
death  of,  68& 

McMullen,  Mnior,  in  Bamier*s 


■wifcwimg,  origin  of  the 
name,  81,  106 ;  tribe  of.  tIs- 
Ited,  104 ;  country  of,  106. 

MAaiAfroowxT,  a  PsMutosft, 
397-899. 

Mamaioit  receives  the  Pil- 
griros,  79-94,  103,  104,  113, 
163,  lc3,  90L 

MATAifTucK,  (QuArArzir.)  135 
—128,134. 

Mather,  Eleaser,  of  Northainp- 
ton,337. 

Mather,  Or.  Cotton,  S3,  983:  bis 
Magnalia,  35, 46, 139.  177, 178, 
«»,  383, 393, 991, 999, 301,305, 
310,  323,  334. 

Mather,  Dr.  Increase,  170;  re- 
mnrkaUe  expressions  of,  998, 
344  ;  death  oL  383  ;  his  Brief 
HiAory,  92,  115, 184,  189, 193, 
911,  316,  318,  331,  331,  334, 
JM5,  347,  349,  359,  SuO,  363, 
3fJ3, 286  i  bis  Rekition, »,  1 1 1, 
133,  134,  133,  134,  143,  147, 
150,  151,  169,  170,  174,  190— 
195, 301, 303, 833, 398. 331, 333. 
983;  his  Remarkable  ProTi- 
dencos,  383. 

Matooxai,  a  JV;mmilc,ezeeated, 
963,  364,  696.  ^ 

MATTAHAifADo,  killed  at  PSSM- 
fa«(,30J. 

Mattubw,  [nepb.  to  Sholait,] 
969. 

Mautamp,  a  JifipmMk  chief,  906, 
871. 

Mauxii,  [perhaps  Moxus.]  333. 

May  hew.  Experience,  ano  Nim- 
loaar,  178L 

Maybew,  Rev.  Thomas,  189L 

McArthur,  General.  091. 

McArthnr,  Lieut,  in  the  Flori- 
da war,  484. 

McCrabb,  Mr.,  dies  at  St.  Au- 
gustine. 490. 

McCrea,  Miss  Jane,  murder  of, 
51,697. 

McCulioh,  Dr.  J.  B.,  hia  re- 
learchea,  30, 31. 


McMurtrie,  ll.,  on 
tiqultles,  63. 

McM:2rtrle,  Capt^iUed  in  Har 
mer's  defeat,  687. 

McNeal,  Mrs.,  account  of  Miss 
McCrea.  51. 

McNeill,  LL,  kUled  hi  the  Flor- 
ida war,  481. 

McaoBSiv,  a  Crtek  warrior,  400. 

McRea,  Rev.  Mr.,  killed,  491. 

Medlleld  assaulted  by  Indians, 
921,966. 

Mkoaivumst.  a  Tmmtm$,  at 
Boston,  333. 

MxauKKawAT,  arafniffas,Bhot, 
303,303. 

Meigs,  MiO*  ^  J>>  Indian  afsnt, 
390, 40L 

Mellon,  Capt,  433j  killed  in 
Florida,  479. 

Mbmicho,  a  friendly  Indian 
warrior,  313, 314. 

MxKAToifoiv,  a  Vkginia  ehief; 
344,345. 

MawAWAT,  a  OmIc  chief  cf 
note,  39a 

Mendon,  Englishman  killed 
there,  363. 

MeiwmiMBtA3, 549, 636-640,667. 

Mercer,  Captain,  (afterwards 
general,)  534. 

Merrill,  Mia.  J.,  hemic  oondnet 
of,53L 

Mksamboiixt,  a  7\ii  i  afim  of 
Androscoggin,  308. 

JIfciMMgwsjr.  IJ  i  Join  the  FIm 
A'otioiu,  500. 

MxTAOOMaT,  (Philip  of  Psfca- 
iioto,)187. 

Mktba,  a  PWtomttsaits  chief, 
6:i5. 

MiAirToiviroMOH,  chief  of  the 
MmganMUt  91 ;  accused  of 
plots,  119 }  at  war  with  the 
Wrnmpumomfi  190;  conquest 
over  the  ttquota,  191;  his 
birth  and  wirentagfi.  199;  a 
great  friend  to  English,  199; 
without  his  aid  the  ftguots 
coiild  not  have  been  conquered 
by  the  English,  13.) ;  sells  R. 
Inland,  134;  falsely  accused, 
1S5 ;  appears  at  Boston  to  con- 
front his  accusers,  136 ;  is 
tbere  Insulted  —  his  magnani- 
mous condua,  136 ;  hia  war 


with  the  MtktgmiSy  1S7 ;  hia 
capture  and  death,  138—131 ; 
uronundatioa  of  hia  name, 

MioAiroPT,  a  SembuU  cliief,  413 

—414,  46»-469,  494. 
Michael,   Lieut,  distinguished 

at  Fort  Recovery,  689. 
Middleboro*,  Indiana  captured 

there,  943. 
Miain,Gen.,  gives  lands  to  Coair 

PLAirraa,  613. 

Miller,  Col.,  621 ;  John,  53. 

Milfort,  General,  his  residence 
among  Indians,  385, 38& 

Mills,  £r.  Col.,  in  the  Florida 
war,  48:),  473. 

Milton,  (CTficatafifWMt,)  116. 

Mima,  Fort,  Mfpriae  and  ma*- 
saere  there,  389. 

MimMar—  deatroyed  by  small- 
jpox,  677. 

JlftMnnk  destroyed  by  the  In- 
dians, d8&    * 

Mioxno,  Indian  of  Martha*a 
Vineyard,  182. 

MlSHIXIIIAKWA.   (LlTTLB    TUS.- 

TLB,)  a  .tfieatt  chief,  569 ;  op- 
posed Harmer  and  Bt  Clair, 
569 ;  defeated  by  Gen. Wayne, 
579 ;  his  interview  with  the 
traveller  Volney,  573,  574$ 
anecdotes  of,  575. 

MUtic^  Fort, where  situated,  169. 

MrtTic,  GaoBOB,  a  Praying  In- 
dian, 18L 

Mitchell,  Jacob,  killed,  345. 

Mitchell,  Experience,  of  Bridge- 
water,  941. 

Mitchell,  N.,  his  Hist  of  Bridge- 
water,  393,  345. 

Mitchel,  W.  B.,  marriea  an  In- 
dian, 394. 

MItchelson.  Edward,  Marshal 
of8ufrotK,697. 

Mitchill,  Dr.  8.  L.,  on  origin  of 
Indians,  39. 

Mooo,  a  TmrmtiM  chief,  310 ; 
killed,  311,  313. 

Mohanlu,  109, 113, 192, 148, 331, 
878,  381,  ^,  ^93:  some  ac- 
count of  them,  500l 

JtokegtttUf  geography  of  their 
country,  150 ;  ttieir  langunfpe, 
151 J  their  troubles,  153, 153, 
381. 

MoifAKATOOORA,  (HAJur-Kiito,) 
551,679. 

MoircACRTAPB,  narrative  of  hia 
travels,  380. 

Money,  hnw  made  by  the  Indi- 
ans, 339, 398 ;  Snssa,  143. 

MoKiAC,  Haj.,  killed  at  Wahao, 
476. 

Moffoco,  a  Mpmak  chief,  964; 
hanged,  966. 

MoivoHoa,  a  Crtek  prophet, 
killed,  409. 

MoivojroTTO,  a  Pem>^>  H^  l^t 
171, 173, 174. 

MoiropoiDB,  a  Peqtut  warrior, 
333. 

Monroe,  Capt,  in  battle  of 
Okudkobe*,  483. 

Monroe,  Pres.,  451,  453, 661. 

Montlbrt,  Major  John,  in  the 
Florida  war,  417,  418. 

Montgomeiy,  CoL,  in  CIsrekes 
war,  377. 

Montgomery,  Mrs.,  killed  in 
Florida,  496. 

Montour,  And.,  Interpreter,  679L 

MofiTowAMPATx,  a  Mnmk 
ebief,  105,  uL 
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MMtlfayJf.,  hto  ladiui  cipe- 

Montreal  nckod  bv  tlM  Inmuis. 
804-508. 

liooAicAM,(Ai.xiAjfDB»,)which 
■ee. 

Moody.  Un^  uid  fknutly,  mur- 
dered, 139L 

Moody,  Mr.  Joehuii,  3QL 

Moore,  Col.,  41 ;  Goremcir,  393. 

Moore,  J.  B.,  on  the  «T«]anche 
of  tile  White  Motutune,  315, 
Sid. 

JVerevtem  Indianf,  mamcn  c£. 


MoffBu,  Col.  George,  hhi  am- 

tmmy,  513. 
MoTisn,  Gen.  Dmniel,  aSM. 
Morris,  M^for,  In  tbe  -^ 

WAT,  478. 
Morrie,  Robert,  006 ;  wonaded 

at  JfttumgMktU,  608. 
Monrieon,  CtpL,  la  tlie  Oun- 

iM  war.  377. 
Morton,  T.,  of  Moiry  Moimt,S!L 

81,100,107.     ' 
Morton,  WiUinm,  1S9,  160l 
Mone,  Dr.  J.,  hie  report  on  In- 
dian Affaire,  633,  634 
Moecly,  Cant.  8.,  148,  906, 916 

—918, 961,  965, 966,  973, 979, 

MoiBt,  Capt.,  a  depredator,  337. 
MotBi,  8am,  killed  atOueo,  97a 
Mottup,  a  name  of  Pbssacu>, 

Mott  Mr.,  killed  in  Florida,  471. 
Mouicon,  Joseph,  of  York,  S99. 
Moulton,  Capt,  mrprieoe  Abr^ 

ridfnMk,  311. 
Moultnnborou(h,    whence    Iti 

name,  700. 
Moxut,  a  Tarrotin*  chief,  hit 

attempt  upon  Wetla  fails,  tI91 ; 

goea  to  surprise  the  ton  at 

Ca«eo,  994 ;  makes  peace,  308 ; 

destroys  Pemmaqmid^  3U9. 
Moands,  traditions  concerning, 

30,604. 
Mount  Hope,  description  of,  89, 

63. 
MoTTOT,  a  CSkersfas  chief,  367, 


MaixsAR,  190, 194, 134, 139, 140, 

148,  149. 
Muchin,   Christopher,   a 

tive,  974. 
Mudffe,  Lieut.,  killed  In  Dade*8 

fight,  418. 
Muoo,  a  noted  Tarrmtitu  chief, 

989,994. 
Munjoy,   John,  killed  at  Fal- 
mouth, 303,  700. 
Murmy,  Capt.,  killed  at  Point 

Pleasant,  540. 
Murray,   CoL,  surprises    Fort 

JVKsf  STv,  69b. 
Mu^keta^id.    sinca     Concord, 


sent  hy  PmohttM  to  liTe  with 
the  English,  and  lo  learn  their 
arts  and  r4iiiComs,  351;  goes 
to  England,  351. 

NAiifMruM,  (IVkbtaMoo,)  187 
—180. 

NANAHKrirr,  a  Wttmpsnoagt  193b 

NAffAivuirriTBW,  a  H^onipcM^, 
190l 

NAfrAPASHxifXT,  a  M^fmmk  oi 
great  fame  near  SkmnuU,  104 ; 
his  residenco  and  place  of 
interment,  105. 

NAHTAqcAi,  a  son  of  PowAoCaa, 
350. 

NAifDirrKicoo,  a  Jttkrrofnael 
chief  of  great  renown,  230 ; 
hia  men  defeat  the  English 
under  CapC  Pierce,  S31 ;  sur- 
prised and  taken  prisoner, 
S{33 ;  his  magnanimous  beha- 
vior in  captivit^r,  934  ;  Eng- 
lish advise  his  execution, 
935 ;  he  is  shot  at  Stonington, 
9:14,  935,  399,  330. 

Naoas,  a  AifswJk  chief,  114,180. 

Naopopb,  a  &c  chief,  second  to 
Black-hawk,  655  ;  hia  ac- 
count of  himself,  6S& 

Napoleon,     MiANTUKifoMOB 
compared  to,  199. 

JVamifwueC,  variously  written, 
85,  109 ;  its  meaning,  87 ;  ge- 
ography of  the  country,  117 
war  with  the  Peqmatt.  83 
conduct  of  the  English  to- 
wards, 158 ;  participate  in 
Philip*!  war,  907 ;  send  some 
of  the  heads  of  the  English 
to  the  JVipmmk*,  979,  9rj ; 
great  destruction  of  them  in 
the  Fort  Fight,  917;  deaeit 
Philip,  975. 

WAtfAoA.  [Littleton,]  a  town 
of  Praying  Indians,  i80. 

Naihooxor,  a  Christian  JV^- 
mmk,  94,  10& 

NASHKBiKirK,  son  of  Black- 
hawk,  66L 

Naiott,  Job,  a  JV^pawft  coun- 
sellor, 109. 

Na«>owakoo,  eon  of  Nasmoo- 

Roiv,  106. 
NATAivisin  Arnold's  expedition 
to  Q««*ee,  319 ;  wounded  and 
taken,  3K),  496. 

M)Kt£ke$  oppreased  by  the 
French,  383  ;  they  maaaacre 
the  colony,  383. 

JVhctdk,  meaning  of  the  name, 

178. 
Natombaiibt,  aachea  of  Ssee, 


MuMkofee$,  (Oedb,)  364. 
Mi'iHALATUBBB,  B  Ckoctmo,  409, 

488. 
MvtHqUASH,  a  IfanipsiiM/r,  945. 
Myrick,  B.  L.,  his  History  of 

Haverhill,  45. 
Myrick,  Lieut.,  in  the  Florida 

war,  476. 

N. 

NAAlfASQUAW,     (NaAIVISHOOW,) 

113. 
JWMfiiArkc,  179,  977,  979,  980 ; 

meaning  of,  983. 
Namoktack,  a  Virginia  chief, 


Nattaha!vaoa,      a 

chief,  985. 
NattahattawaivtI,  a  JV^panti 

chief,  181. 
Nattawahuict,  (NASROOifoir,) 

94. 
Nattawokmxt,  Iktber  of  Nat- 

tahakada,  £81. 
Navhr ocoMwiT,  ordered  to  Ply- 
mouth, 944. 
Nawaihasuck,  quarrels  with 

Pumham,  958l 
Neagle,  Mr.,  paints  portnlts  of 

Indinns,  €35.    • 
Nenl,  Daniel,  his  History  of  N. 

England,  106, 176— 17& 
Nbamathla,  a  Semm«U  chief, 

411,434-436. 
Nasi  MB,  an  Jibenaki  warrior, 

333. 
Neff,  Manr,  47 ;  William,  47. 
NeUon,  Gen.,  in   the   Florida 
I    war,  397,  338. 


Nelson,  CoL  of  a  Goovcis  nafd 
45& 

Nkmattaivow  put  to  death,  30OL 

NxrAirBT,ToM,  a  Al^dtCliria- 
tian,  940 ;  ambaarador  in 
Philip's  war,  974,  275,  330, 
331. 

Nbpbop,  a  >faaijMBsy  warrior, 
99. 

NxpTuifB,  JoRv,  a  J*nn iicsl 
captain,  39D. 

Nbsctar,  Job,  a  ^fymmJk,  aa- 
ststs  Eliot  to  translate  tba 
Bible  into  Indian,  115,  176  j 
killed  in  Philip**  warjJI76b 

Nbtaithp,  (Mavtamp  f)  37L 

NXTAWATWKSS,  B  DtlmMTt^S^ 

593. 

Nbtcs,  a  JV^pswJk,  bis  depreda- 
tions. ^64. 

New  Albion,  Drake's  diacufeij 
of,  83. 

Nbw  Abbow,  a  Smutm  chscC 
607. 

Newbury  atUcked  by  the  Indi- 
ans. 995  ;  the  first  while  child 
bom  there,  995. 

Newbury,  Capt.,  maaaacrea  109 
Indians,  949. 

AV»  icAeCs,  Indian  treaty  tiian, 
449. 

New  England,  so  named  firooi 
Nova  Albion,  83 ;  called  by 
the  Five  JTatinu^  Kituk^m, 
501;  fine  white  child  bon 
in,  955. 

Newman,  CapL,  killed  in  8L 
Clair's  defeat,  539,  700. 

Newman,  Gen.,  in  the  Florida 
war,  398, 406. 

Newman,  Rev.  Noah,  of  Refao- 
both,  919, 931. 

Newport,  Gov.,  duped  by  Pow- 
H ATA  IV,  39S: 

New  River,  settlement  at,  da> 
stroyed,  415. 

New  Smyrna,  Florida,  de- 
stroyed. 416). 

New  Style,  an  ezplanalion  ci, 
85. 

NewBpapera,in  a«r«ftpiv5M,558 
—.560 ;  used  to  the  diaadvan- 
Uge  of  the  Indians.  4^3. 

Newton,  (JVoaoiitem,)  ElioC  be- 
gins to  preach  at,  176w 

Newtown,  Bbart  deAaled 
there,  587. 

ATdfars  described  by  an  Indiaa, 

Msirti'dbs,  country  of  the,  I3L 
Nicholson,  Colonel  F.,  47, 33, 

NicKOTAWAvcB,  a  VirgiBia 
chief,  361 

NlBOaOITTAOOWA,  (BlO  TmMM^ 

017. 

NiMBOD,  (WoirAsmm,)  199— 
904,  912. 

NiiviaBET.  chief  of  the  JVIsM' 
fOv,  131;  his  trnuMes  with 
other  chiefs,  134 ;  threatened 
by  the  English,  136 ;  new 
difllculties,  137 ;  his  war  with 
AtcAttASioTiK,  ]:i8 ;  rvaidea 
among  the  Dutch,  139 ;  apeech 
to  them,  140, 141 ;  mongafea 
his  country,  145 ;  hia  coBtempt 
of  Christianity.  146—1^ 
known  by  vanous  namea, 
153;  determines  on  a  war 
with  the  M9ktgn9.  154 ;  will 
have  the  head  of  Ujvcas,  ISS  ; 
screens  fbgitlve  P^^mU,  170 1 
shrewd  reply  to  Mr.  Haybew, 
178 ;  opposes  the  introduciioa 
of   Chilatiamty  among    hia 
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peoploi  S0O ;  «  an  old|  enfty 

Btkchem,"  14& 
NiHioKST,  family  of,  146, 148. 
^n^uks,    tbeir    country,  88} 

under  Squ^w  Sachbm,  104  ; 

at  war  with  the  MotugaiUn 

161, 164 ;  iliey  abandon  Phii^ 

ir,S15. 
NiTTAMAHOM,  a  nchem  on  L. 

Island,  143. 
JtTobtcMUi  HUL  near  Sudbury ,207. 
NoMAif,  a  frampoJUMgj  949. 
NoMOfrr,  JoHir,   a   fauukotkt 

NoMPASH,  a   ffampMoag,  189; 

Anumpa«h,2S1  ;  ofSogkonatet 

853 ;  death  of,  357. 
NoRtaquBMiwiT,  Gao.,  a  JVl^ 

««/c,sa5. 
Northampton  attacked  by  the 

Indians,  222. 
Nonhdeld,  (Squkear,)  229. 
Norton,   Capt.,  killed   by  tbe 

Pequots.  167. 
NoaroR,  JoHif,  (TaroniifMoxa- 

aAWB5,)  627,  G2d. 
JUrridgtwok,  303}  capture  of, 

311. 
Norvell.  J.,  on  the  ebolera  io 

the  We«t,  649. 
NowaquA,  hia  expeditions,  161. 
NuMPHow,  S.,  184, 268  {  makes 

a  treaty  at  Dover,  699. 
Nurse,   Rebecca,    accused    of 

witchcraft,  184. 


o. 

Oakman,  Tobias,  taken,  293. 

Oakmvlg*  Fields,  antiquities 
there,  665. 

Oakes,  Lieut.,  [Edward,]  ex- 
ploit of,  210, 212. 

OaBATiiffiruA,  sachem  of  Sham' 
flmt,  94,  104. 

Obbai.,  Kon  of  Coajv-PLARTBa, 
507,  599,  615. 

Obbchikwod,  of  the  Peqmvl 
tribe,  16a 

Obtakibst,  a  noted  Wampemoag^ 
99. 

OccoM,  SAMPsow^-a  MoJ^gan 
preacher,  183,  697. 

OcKORosTOTA,  renownod  CrtA 
chief,  373;  trents  with  Got. 
Littleton,  374;  takes  Fort 
London,  375;  attempt  upon 
Fort  Prince  George  fails,  377. 

OcoRicoBCA,  a  Ckenku  diief, 
374. 

Omiim,  (or  OMnesr,}  a  tribe  of 
Ckenkft$,  369. 

Oddbbussiiv,  bis  visit  to  Bos- 
ton, 677. 

0*Dri8coll,  Mr.,  kUled  in  Flori- 
da, 469. 

OxTAN,  a  name  of  OriTCHBPAir, 
359. 

Ofpscow,  Jbbxmiah,  order  for 
his  apprehension,  180. 

OoKBSE,  a  Crtdi  warrior,  36B. 

Oslethorpe,  Gen.,  briqirs  a  col- 
ony to  Carolina,  369 ;  his 
speech  to  the  Indians,  370; 
takes  several  of  them  to  Enf- 
land,  371. 

Oh^uamxhuo,  a  WamfOHaag, 
94. 

Okasb,  Oboko,  (Urcai,)  151. 

OkHhoiff^  battle  of,  483. 

Old  Bbim,  a  noted  Cruk  chief, 

Oldham,  Mr.  John,  klUad  by 
Peptota^  167. 


Oldham,  M^or,  kUIed  in  St. 

Clair's  defeat,  571. 
Old  Indian  Chronicle,  what  it 

is,  197 ;  references  to,  67,  189, 

909,  210,  216,  217,  220,  222, 

S93,  241,  290. 
Old  Jbthbo,  rTAVTAMous,)  a 

Jif^wmk  chief,  betrayed  and 

hanged,  265. 266. 
Oud-Krifb,  (Lxtblbiha,)  633, 

634. 
Oldmixon,  [J.*]  his  America,  41, 

306,509-^11. 
Old-Uuxxr,  (C^uaiafbiv,)  134, 

948   949. 
Old  ^yie,' explanation  of,  85. 
Oliver,  Capt.  James,  in  Puiur*! 

war,  219,  261. 
Oliver,  A.,  his  house  attacked 

by  Indians,  490. 
Omakaa,  their  country,  14,  632, 

633}  some  visit  tbe  AUanlic 

cities,  677. 
Omatmla,  Chaklxs,  a  8em»oUf 

41SL 
OivAMoo,  a  Christian  J^nummk. 

113,  180,  181. 
Onas,  Indians  so  named  Wm. 

Penn,  517. 
Orb-btbd-john,       (Moroco,) 

964 :  hanged,  9(16. 
Orbco,  son  uf  Urcas,  a  noted 

depredator,  99,  149. 
Oiwda»t  their  country,  14  ;  500, 

5oa 

Orofatoroa,   (Bio   Elk,)   an 

OmakA  chief,  632;    visit  to 

Washington,  63.i. 
Oa4ni^/a«,  one  of  the  FSvf  JVa- 

tians,  14,  500,  503. 
OROFBquiR,  a  sachem  of  Q«a- 

baog,  164. 
Ohui,    one  of  the  wives  of 

^IRRAFIR,  240. 

Opachibco,  uncle  of  Poca,mor- 
TAt,358. 

Opbkahkaro,  sachem  of  Par 
wumkf,  348  ;  brotlier  ot  Pow- 
HATAR,  253 ;  his  origin,  329 ; 
seized  by  CapL  SmlUi,  360  ; 
leader  in  a  great  massacre  of 
the  English.  360;  is  taken 
and  killed,  362. 

Opitchafar,  brother  of  Pow- 
HATAR,  353 ;  (1tofatir,)355  ; 
(Obsar,)  359. 

Ofpam TLUAH,  a  Ddawars  chief, 
44. 

Oridtaao,  Indian  victory  there, 
579. 

Orme,  Capt.,  wounded  at  Mth 
nonfuksU^  609. 

Ormond,  Duke  of,  visited  by 
Indians,  511. 

OaoRo,  chief  of  the  PsasiMsto, 
339,340. 

Orviiliers,  D',  sent  against  the 
Semeeatf  504. 

Osbom,  Sanh,  accused  of  witch- 
craft, 184. 

OtcBOLA.  a  Florida  chief,  410 ; 
early  difficulties  with,  4)9; 
seised  and  put  in  irons,  413; 
not  a  chief  by  birth,  420 ;  bin 
town  destroyed,  425 ;  meets 
G«n.  Gaines  on  the  OuUhie- 
eoothee,  429,  490 ;  a  parley 
with  Gaines,  431 ;  kills  hlmatkr 
ia,  465;  review  of  earlier 
events  in  his  life,  470;  at- 
tacked near  Fort  Drane,  472 ; 
makes  a  narrow  escape,  475 ; 
Aghbc  Gen.  Call  in  the  trahooy 
476, 477 ;  report  of  cowardice, 
479 ;  appears  at  Fort  Mellon, 
480;    hia  capture   by   Gen. 


Jessup.  481, 482 ;  Sent  to  Fort 
Moultrie,  and  there  dies  of 
fever,  485 ;  his  clioracter,  485. 

Osgood,  William,  295. 

Osteen,  Mr.  J.,  his  house  as- 
saulted, 489. 

OsvcHXB,  Buriirised  and  killed, 
478. 

Otacitb,  a  Cherokee  chief,  372} 
treats  with  Gov.  Littleton, 
375}  visits  England,  3G7. 

Oto«$.  country  of,  14;  soma 
visit  Boston.  577. 

Otto«M,  their  country,  14 ;  their 
origin,  5;i7. 

OTTtoGHxoKKB,  au  Itvqtuu 
warrior,  507. 

OUCHBB  BlLLr,  (UCHBB  BlLLT  J 

43L 
OuBKACHVMFA,  chicf  of  Oosxas, 

375. 
OiTLTUCK,  a  Jfinm.uk.  hanged  at 

Boston,  697. 
OuRAKARRowiRx,aOsdk  chief, 

367. 
OuBAouHAKB,  a  famous  Iroquait^ 

sm. 

OUTHLATABOA,    ft    Crttk    chlcf, 

3G9. 
OusAMaqoiR,  a  name  of  Mas- 

•AfOIT,  91. 

OoiARATARAH,  B  Chertku^  muN 

dered,  375. 
Oiford,    {Manckaf^i    a   town 

of  Praying  Indians,  179. 
Oyster  River,  depredattons  at, 

303,304,4^ 


P. 

Paddt  Cabb,  goes  to  Florida, 

474,  479. 
Paddy,  Mr.  William,  death  of, 

985. 
Paoatt,  Josxfh,  a  Wamaanoag. 

192.  ^ 

Paget,  Corporal,  in  the  fight  at 

OuUhUeoocku^  423. 
Pahkbhpurraioo,   a   Pramng 

/■^iaa,182. 
Paige,  Col.  Nicholas,  [of  Boa- 
ton,]  91L 
Paine,  Mr.  J.  H.,  visit  to  J.  Boss, 

459. 
Paine,  Nathaniel,  198. 
Paine,  Thou.,  of  Eastham,  941. 
Paint  Creek,  antiquities  there, 

Pakarkb,  aZXrlowars  chief,  517. 

Pakaekoof,  a  town  of  Praying 
IndioMMy  179. 

Palmer,  M^or,  In  Philip's  war, 
333. 

Paniese,  conjurors  or  superior 
chiefs,  100. 

PoBW,  a  nation  upon  the  J^t- 
touri,  11, 104, 180. 

Parish,  Col.,  in  the  SeminoU 
war,  494. 

Parts,  Mr.,  Implicated  in  witch- 
craft, 189,  184. 

Parkin,  Col.,  at  the  battle  of 
OattJUeeoMikee,  423. 

Pabihbpabho,  his  visit  to  Bos- 
ton, 670. 

Pass ACORA WAT,  chi**f  of  Mtr- 
rimaek  country,  111,  IHO  .  a 
Bashaba,  277  ;  his  fHrcwell 
speech,  278}  bis  death,  278, 

Pastamamtoddw,  14  ;   deflnitlon 

of,  3li 
Path-killbb,  395,  396;    G«B. 

Jackson  and,  446. 
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PMtrlck,  Mn.,  midend  la  Flor- 
ida, 49  u 

Patvckio!!  BcniMd  of  the  arar 
dpr  (if  84M*iioi«,  19S. 

PutuxH^  the  lndiAO*t  DUM  of 
Plymuuth,  96. 

Pacods,  MrbeiD  of  Ptqmmwktt 
coiidurt%  the  raemoraW  ftgfat 
with  Uie  BnKli*b  und«r  LoTe- 
weil,  nnd  m  killed,  31d-^17. 

PAWtAQl'JCKt,  conBirlior  to 
Philip,   199. 

pAwTucasT,  Uoodf  tigbt  tiMte< 
2)l,ZJtt. 

pAi.toti,  a  franior  chief  of  the 

SUlTAIIUf,  &M. 

PealMidy,  Mr.,  marriafr  of,  955. 
P«ak,  Mr.,  [John]  kUledot  Wal- 

PBAa-cKxas-JoHir,  a  ffiawatfr 
warmir,  479l 

Pkchmu,  sif  nal  exploit  of,  71. 

Paddock,  Loumird,8  piljriin,8S. 

Pbkbc,  counaellor  to  PHILIP, 
killed.  900,  910. 

Poepy,  Jwinh,  tntenireter,  53. 

Pack,  J.  M.,  oa  WaaCeni  an- 
tiquities, 64. 

Pioi.^,  hi«  JfifmtJk  azpedMon, 
9731 

PHne,  CapL,  expedition  and 
death,  231,  333, 970.  [He  was 
ft  bnttber  of  Cape  Peine,  of 
London.] 

PliAXARBT,  hb  adTantnna  and 
death,  507,  50& 

Pn^Mt,    depredatlona   there, 

PKKAiiiMiffB,  one  carried  otf  by 

Uariuw,  71. 
PsKiLLoir,   a  tnitoroaa   Ddm- 

Pdt»€tk^  miatake  for  PffaeC,  113. 

PxxauoT,  a  noted  ffmmmmuoag 
Panieae,  95,  100;  killed  by 
CaiiC.  Btandish,  100. 

PaiiisiArAir,  (WiiroiicA,)  344, 
345i. 

Pmmmmquid^  dettniction  of,  S3SL 

Pbhachason,  a  Wmmfmufg 
warriur,  370. 

prnmrncoiikM.  14 :  their  troahlea, 
978,279. 

PaitfrAHAXiT,  a  JV^pnwk  eon- 
vert,  180.181. 

Pendarvis,  Mr.,  family  of,cut  oiT, 
488. 

Penn,  Wm.,  hia  treaty,  516,517, 
538,  61iV. 

PtnoUatl,  meaning  of  the  nanm, 
331. 

Pepper,  Robert,  eeeape  at  Beer*i 
^ght,  315. 

P«fmal»,  14;  **a  great  8»fa- 
more,"  113 :  their  country  de- 
ecribed,  16.%  173 ;  at  war 
with  the  MarrfonteUf  107; 
their  wnn  and  final  dentruc- 
tion,  105-— 174 ;  map  of  their 
country,  166 ;  **  Pequol  aouls 
bmiight  down  to  hell,"  170 ; 
aome  executed  and  cast  into 
the  vea,  170  ;  many  aold  into 
slavfry.  171. 

Perklnv,  John,  of  jf^mraai,  110. 

Perkins,  5iimue!,  History  of  the 
Lnte  VVnr,  301,  3991 

Perrine,  Dr.  U.,  killed  in  Flori- 
da, 4ia 

Pkis^ci'!!,  a  noted  JtDurufnaet 
chiff,  lt>2 ;  visita  Boston,  137 ; 
invtidod  by  the  Engllth,  148; 
hi!«  war  with  (Jsvcas,  154; 
•end.<4  preseiittf  to  the  governor 
o(  M.'i.xH.,  15^) ;  killed  by  the 


pBTAuwHAnoo,  a  Prnmam  iMa  ve, 
his  visit  to  Washington,  633 ; 
a  great  exploit  of,  634. 

pBTAKAat'XT,  hnabaadof  Wsn- 
TAMoo,  999. 

PMen,  ThoB.,  HM.  of  OMOMEti- 
art,  34 ;  letter  about  the  Pe- 
fasts,  133,  150, 150. 166. 

Pbtkb,    a    TWratMc, 
Bradfoni,  995w 

Pbtbb,  son  of  AwASBomu,  a 
traitor  to  Phttip,  935 ;  a  chief 
captain,  963;  aenrea  under 
Church,  955;  one  betmyathe 
A'amynucCs,  916, 66& 

Pbwaxbosakb,  of  JV1rfKaM(,9M. 

Peyiouny,  CapL,  at  Braddock's 

Peyton,  Ueut.,  hie  exploit,  481, 

Phagan,  M^}.,  afeat  la  Fknida, 
464,465. 

Philadelphia,  fti  Ind.  name,  83. 

Philip,  sachem  of  the  Wmmmm- 
Rsa/s,  99 ;  whv  called  Pkdtp, 
187  ;  his  people  hold  a  war 
dance,  189 ;  cauaea  of  his  be- 
ginning a  war,  193 ;  his  tnie 
name,  197 ;  sales  of  his  lands, 
198—300 :  callitl  ITevassMWii- 
M(,  900 ;  Pkilip  ■  nick-name, 
other  cauaee  of  war,  903; 
English  prepare  Car  hostilities, 
903;  PHiur  dlsclaima  war, 
and  agrees  to  pay  a  tribute, 
903 ;  his  difficulties  wHh  Ply- 
mouth, 904 ;  refiiaes  to  treat 
with  inferior*,  307 ;  his  men 
begin  the  war,  907 ;  lights  the 
English  at  Peousst,  911 ;  re- 
treats and  is  attacked  on  Be- 
boboth  Plain,  919;  cuts  olT 
Capt.  Beers,  915 ;  surprises 
ana  cute  olT  Capt.  Lothrop, 
916 ;  his  attack  on  Hatfi  Id, 
917  ;  besieged  In  a  foit  in 
JWfT^eiMeC,  and  desperately 
defends  it,  918— S90 ;  retreatu 
into  the  country  vf  the  Jfqt- 
fliHk«,390 ;  Imputed  muiderer 
of  some  JlfoAowitA,  391 ;  sacks 
Lancaster,  MedAeld,  and  cuts 
off  Capt.  Wad»worth  at  Bud 
bury,  93i ;  retreaU  into  Ply- 
mouth colony.  933 ;  driven 
from  place  lo  place  with  loss, 
933 ;  his  sister  and  uncle 
killed,  933 ;  his  wifb  and  son 
taken,  S234;  surprised  in  a 
swamp,  but  escapes,  995 ;  flies 
to  Paknakft,  where  he  is  pur- 
sued and  killed,  935;  inci- 
dents attending  this  last  trag- 
edy, 996— SK28  ;  religious  an- 
ecdote of,  938 ;  a  **  blasphe- 
mous leviathan,**  998;  Mrs. 
Rowlandson*s  anecdotes  of, 
399,  940 ;  his  ornaments  pos- 
~  iaaaP0ii,939 ; 


by  Capt.  Jim 
oUier  facU,  S54,  97^ 

Philip,  a  Seumul*  chief,  416 ; 
attacks  New  8myma,  416; 
of  I'apkoUkf,  395,  331 ;  taken 
prisoner,  481. 

Phiup,  sachem  of  Pigwiuty 
316 :  at  the  taking  of  ^  Pnm- 
eU,  318 ;  at  the  taking  of  Lou- 
Ubourg,  319 ;  defeated  at  Wal- 
p(>le,338. 

Philip  11.,  ludicrous  error  con- 
cerning, 3& 

Philliiis,  A(U.,  St  the  batda  of 
OmUdceoacket,  493. 

Phitli|i«,  Miu.,  {William,]  suc- 
cesi^rully  dtifends  his  ganrison 
at  Ssce,  )«86, 987. 


I  Philosopblcal  Tmns.,  L9.,  894 
-  Phips,  Sir  William,  993, 305. 
PiAMRoHoc,  a  JVlsMik,  ruler  at 

Natick,  180. 
Pintatmukty  a  tribe  of  Tinin- 

m,  14,3491 
Pickens,  General,  in  the  wit 

with  the  Olcw^M*,  407. 
Pickering,  Sarah,    a   witness, 

399. 
Pidgeon,    M^Jor,     interpRUr, 

510. 
Pierce,  Hi^or,  in  the  Florida 

war,  474,  475,  476L 
Pilgrims,  their  arrival  at  Ply« 

moutb,  75 ;  account  of  their 

landing  there,  76 ;  their  inier- 

coune  with  the  Indians,  77 

-79u 
Pinchoo,  M^or,  147,  164^  173, 

179,383. 
PioMinoo,  (CoLBcnr,)  401, 409, 

PiowAirr,  a  IFsBMiiaiMijr,  188, 
196,949. 

PfPB,CAPT.,  519;  of  the  W^V 
fn*e  of  D  Uwmret,  554— 55^^ 
561,  5^e96b 

Pipe  of  Peace,  (Calumet,)  551 

Piu,  William,  Foit  Pia  named 
for,  69a 

PiTTMB,  Anoanw,  a  A^wnft, 
379,  37a 

Plague  among  Hie  N.  England 
Indians,  80. 

Plavtowe,  rJosiaa,]  degraded  kt 
nibbing  indian.t,  and  kieta  bii 
tiUe  of  Mr.,  10& 

Plato,  supptised  to  refer  t» 
America,  91. 

Plummer,  CapL,  cast  away  on 
Fl«irida,  and  killed,  487. 

Plymouth,  first  acttlenient  of; 
75;  iPatKzU,)  96;  i-'tf^'m, 
Umpamt,)  351. 

PocAHoiTTAi,  dangfairr  of  Pms- 
kMn,  preserves  the  Ufr  of 
Capt.  Smith,  350  ;  reveali  a 
plot  against  bia  life,  'J6ii 
saves  Uie  life  of  Mr.  Spilmaa, 
357  ;  betrayed  into  the  hands 
of  the  English,  3S7;  oiairks 
Mr.  Boife,  an  Englisbniaa, 
and  goes  to  England,  whers 
she  dies,  358. 

PocasKty  swamp  flgfat  there,  SlL 

PoooAPAirosso,  (Tubias,)  exe> 
cuted,  194,  343. 

Point  Pleasant,  battle  of,  539; 
serious  troubles  tbrre.  545l 

PokamokHf  description  01,83,691 

PoxATTAWAOO,  B  fVampoMg, 
351. 

Pole,  [Poole,]  GeoTfe,  of  Ply- 
mouth, 96. 

Pollard,  Capt.,  a  Sneea  cbiei; 
567,  606 ;  visited  by  Blacb- 
HAWB,  667. 

Poison,  Capt.,  at  Bmddock^ 
defeat,  609. 

Polwhele,  Dr.  Richard,  histo- 
rian, 114. 

PoHAiB,  a  Ahrfi^aasst  wairior, 
159. 

PoMBTAcoit,  (Phiup,)  197. 

PoMPAquASB,  a  IfesipsaMf ,196. 

Pomroye,  E.,  troubled  by  iha 
Indians,  14IL 

PoMVMSKS,  a  JVerrajfaascf,  148. 

PoxTiAB,  chief  of  the  Oosms, 
546 ;  begins  a  war  with  the 
English,  549;  defeats  them 
with  great  loss, 551 ;  capturei 
several  ve«sei«,  552;  nisas 
the  siege  of  Uetroit ;  is  i 
Binaied,5SaL 
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jj^oor.  Oen.,  defetts  the  Western 
fn^ians,  587^ 

]Poi)Ie,  Cnpt.,  [Jonethan,}  in 
Philip's  war,  317. 

Pbpe,  Jubn,  murder  of,  945. 

Popham,  Lord,  sends  Prin  to 
New  Enfland,  70, 71. 

Poquiir,  /PoquoiM,)  a  Mlarra- 
gauMtf  I4& 

Porbfuioutta,  depfedations  at, 
295. 

Pus^y,  Gen.,  in  Blacxhawk*« 
war,  653,  t'53. 

Post,  Frederick,  western  mis- 
sion of,  516, 53& 

PoTOK,  o|i(iosed  to  Christianity, 
9o0i  taken  in  Puiur's  war 
and  executed,  dCl. 

Potter,  E.  R.,  History  of  JVta^ 
ragMga^  1230, 241. 

Potter,  Serr.,  in  the  battle  of 
OttilAZMMcike,  423. 

Potter,  W.,  Ilist  of  the  Florida 
War,  4G2. 

P9Uttwat»mie*y  account  of,  14, 
610,  638. 

Powaw,  or  Powwow,  conjurers 
or  prophets,  so  called  among 
Indians,  105,  175. 

Powell,  UeuL,  his  defeat,  484. 

PowHATAiv,  Rreal  sachem  of 
VirKinia,  347 ;  extent  of  his 
country,  347;   surprises  and 

•  destroys  the  Pa^ankatakU, 
348 ;  orders  the  execution  of 
Capt.  Smith,  350 ;  outwit* 
Gov.  Newport,  351:  a  house 
built  fur  him,  353, 354 ;  orders 
bis  men  to  kill  Smith,  355 ;  a 
crown  sent  over  from  Eng- 
land, and  he  is  crowned,  351; 
his  death,  355. 

Pa»hata*$,  tribes  of  Virginia, 
14,  344. 

Pownal,  Gov.  Thomas,  on  the 
colonies,  48, 507. 

Prat,  Phineas,  his  narrow  es- 
cape, 99,  507. 

Praying  JadiamSf  account  of,  175 

Prentice,  Thomas,  captain  in 
Philip's  war,  258. 

Pri':Fq  le  Isle,  Indians  defeated 
there,  57d. 

Prient,  Josiah,  on  weetem  an- 
tiquities, GS. 

Prinn,  or  Prin,  Martin,  his  voy- 
age to  New  England,  70  •,  car- 
ries Indians  to  England,  70. 

Prince,  Gov.  T.,  Awashorxs's 
letter  to,  950. 

Prince,  Thomas,  his  Annals, 
81,  104,  111;  Williams's  Re- 
deemed Uaptive,  325. 

Prince,  John,  Worthies  of  Eng- 
Und,  70,  84,  358. 

Proctor,  J.,  missionary  to  Gur- 
eik««#,  454. 

Proctor,  Gen^  defeated  at  the 
Thames,  680 ;  bis  conduct  at 
the  River  Raisin,  625,  6961 

Pxoctor,  John,accUfled  of  witch- 
craft, 184 ;  Ellxabeth,  184. 

Proctor,  Lieut,  310, 311. 

PaopHBT,  the  Skawamee,  (Ells- 
BWATAWA,)  his  agency  at 
Tifpumne,  690 ;  his  singular 
history,  623--e%. 

Pbophkt,  the   SnamoU,   (Hil- 

USHAOO,)  403. 

PaopHXT,  the  fVinn^ago,  (Wa- 

BOKICSHIBB,)  658. 

PoKBBSHBKo,  father  of  Tbcum- 

ssH,G93. 
PniiHAM|a  noted  ^fiurafftuuet 

Chief,  93,  ViO;  clainia  Sbao- 


met,  96 ;  tronbles,  156,  159 ; 
kind  to  the  English,  257  ;  his 
town  burnt,  960 ;  liis  melan- 
choly late,  960. 

PuMPASA,  (NiMBOD,)  which  sec. 

PttiOuiies^rt,  great  light  there, 
210. 

PuroMPooBs,  brother  of  Sassa- 
ccs,  165. 

Purchase/Thomas,  wrongs  In- 
dians, 299. 

Purchas,  Samuel,  his  Pilgrims, 
84,  355,  366. 

Pushmataha,  death  of,  396— 
409. 

PuTVAqappuvivBC,  a  Peqm$t.iT^ 

Psalter,  The,  printed  in  Indian, 

Putnam,   General,  and  Coaif- 

PLAH-tBB,  619. 

Putnam.  Mijor,  in  the  Florida 
war,  425. 


Q,iuihaojr*  attacked  by  ITncas, 
163 ;  cut  oflTCapt  Hutchinson 
in  Philip's  war,  213. 

QuADsqutiVA,  brother  of  Mas- 
SASoiT,  85 ;  visits  the  Pilgrims, 
86 ;  treaty  with,  94. 

dUAiAPBir,  of  great  note  and 
authority  among  the  Tartar 
gansetSf  134 ;  killed  in  Phil- 
ip's war,  near  Warwick,  248, 
249. 

Quakers,  friends  to  the  Indians, 
290. 

auAMB,  a  Pequot  prisoner,  179. 

CtaAKRAPORiT,  Jambs,  a  JVTp- 
iiutA,  264 ;  serves  the  English 
as  a  spy,  265, 971. 

dUARivAPOMiT,  Thomas,  979, 
S73,  976. 

duAiToifCHBT.  —  See  Nahuiv- 
TBiroo. 

QvAifowiir,  a  Wttmpanoag,  16S. 

QuAquALH,  wounded  in  a  flght, 
958. 

duAquBqucRSBT,  of  Qxete- 
bdumk.  163. 

Qtfotof  Aier,  countiy  of,  14 ;  JSTm- 
roas,  508. 

^nebeekf  meaning  of  the  name, 
546. 

Cluimb\*,  Mrs.,  assaulted  by  In- 
dians, 995. 

duiiriVAPiir,  a  noble  JVarre^n- 
Mt,  son  of  CoBJANAquoivo, 
bniiher-in-law  to  Philip,  pur- 
chases Mrs.  RowlandMin,239 ; 
her  account  of  him, 941 ;  falhi 
Into  the  hands  of  the  English, 
and  is  shut  at  Newport,  941. 

Q,UBquBGCRBRT,ii  Jfarragomati, 
son  of  QuAiAPBiv,  145;  called 
GiDBotf,  948. 

QuiHBMiqcBT,  daughter  of 
auAiAPXR,  94a 

Quissoquus,  a  J{^arragan*A. 
145. 

QiMcAseto,  (Dover,  N.  H.,)  prop- 
erly Cockuko,  which  see. 


Rains,  Capt,  defeated  in  Flor- 
ida, 499. 

Raioin,  (River,)  battle  of  the, 
695. 

Ralegh,  Sir  Walter.  settles.Vir- 
ginia,  34;  anocdole  of,  113; 
beheaded,  114. 

Ralle,  or  Rasle,  Jeaoit  oiission- 
90 


ary,  310 ;  is  kifled  at  AbrndSge- 
«o*,  311,  319. 
Ramboir,  sachem  of  JVeMsseC, 

Randolph,  Dr.',  at  the  battle  d 
OuitklmweJu^  423. 

Randolph,  John,  of  Roanoke, 
dies,  359. 

Rapp,  Mr.,  of  New  Harmony, 
20,  9L 

Ratcliff,  Mr.,  his  house  burnt  ia 
Florida,  416. 

Raw  HURT,  of  Virginia,  anee- 
dote  of,  350. 

Rawson,  Edward,  letter  of  to 
Indians,  9oO,  698L 

Read,  Capt  L.,  in  the  Florida 
war,  4>2. 

Reekakearumsf  war  with  them, 
3.2. 

Recovery,  (Fort,)  571,  678  { 
battle  of,  689. 

Rbdbibo,  a  SieiiXjdies  in  prison, 
638,639. 

RxDHAWK,  mnrder  of,  545,  605, 
696. 

Rxo  Jackbt,  (Saootxwatha.) 
anecdote  of,  49,  593 ;  speech 
of  to  a  missionary,  594,  585 1 
in  the  war  of  1812, 596 ;  letter 
to  the  governor  of  N.  York, 
598—^ ;  in  a  witchcraft  case, 
599;  interview  with  Lafiiy. 
ette,  600;  at  Philadelphia, 
601 ;  death  of,  60:1. 

Redgtiekg.  a  tribe  of  Semtasbs. 
404. 

Reed,  Joseph,  anecdote  of  bit 
patriotism,  139. 

Reed,  W.,  wrecked  and  mur- 
dered in  Florida,  487,  488. 

Rees,  Dr.  A.,  bis  Encyclopedia, 
30. 

Rehoboth,  bought  of  the  Indi- 
ans, 91 ;  distressed  in  Philip'e 
wnr,  276;  burnt,  962. 

Reid,  Col.,  at  the  batUe  of  OvtCA- 
Itcooeke^  4^t. 

Removal  of  Indians,  its  poUqr 
examined,  4fi6. 

Rhode  Island,  {Aqmdnaeky)  bo*t 
of  the  Indians,  124. 

Ricarersf  destroyed  by  small- 
pox, 677. 

Richmond,  Capt,  of  Sogkonate, 
953. 

Richards,  Mtgor,  [John.']  bli 
Mohawk  agency,  329. 

Rioox,  Major,  a  Clk«ro4«e chief, 
401,  440,  448;  murdered  by 
his  own  people,  460. 

Ridgely,  Lt^ounded  at  OxfiA- 
Ueooeke^  423. 

Riley,  Col.,  his  exploit  in  Flor- 
ida, 492. 

Ringe,  Andrew,  Jr..  196. 

Rio0r  /a<fiaa«,  their  locality,  981, 
510. 

JZmiuiAs,  first  English  settle- 
ment there,  344. 

Rohbins,  Lt,  lost  at  LovewelPf 
flght,  317. 

Robertson,  Dr.,  his  manner  of 
peopling  America,  99 ;  all 
men  have  one  origin,  26;  In 
error  respecting  the  'name  of 
New  England,  8:). 

Robeson,  Li^ut,  killed  at  Point 
Pleaiuint,  540. 

RoRiNHOUD.  —  See  Ramboin. 

Robinson,  life  saved  by  Looait, 
538. 

Robinson,  John,  reproves  the 
Pilgrims,  102. 

Robin,  M.,  his  speech  of  LoaAii, 
643,  • 
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E»Bi«.  a  Cr^A  WW  cairtani,  3B9L  ■  Baoawwm  Bam,  {BtmuumiM,) 
E»Bt «,  «  r«rr«CcM,  Mite  ^Ten*-  ■     9(9. 

«t,  -^^  .  I  SMUBon,  in  ilfsificttioB,  IM, 

Bo»t«  UJgnwmm^pnrtntatht      877. 

Tmrrmsimt*    ffMB    deslvoyiiif  SAOATBATmiCAOBTRTOir,  fcpeh 


io  the  Geoealoipcal  aad  An- 
tiqaaiUa  ]lefialer,SAGATKAi»- 
^casasbtow,  wbo  waa  tbe 
fiaiMiratlier  of  BaAar,]  bU 
Tiait  Io  BaglaBd,  510. 
SAOoTBWATnA  (llso  Jackbt,) 


I^M^M-t,  no. 

Eodnef ,  LieoL,  diet  te  Plorida, 
49U. 

EoDo^^ovASua,     a     7WT«Cia« 
chief,  297- 

lotern,  Ma>)r.  40,  M ;  Mrprl^n  >  SAouAaim,  (Loaoa^  333. 
aad  iDak<^  capCivet  of  tbe  Sc.  SABAwarroa,  a  N.  Engtaad  In 
Frmmeu  Indnao,  Hd^  338. 

Eofrns  EraMu,  killed  in  Flor- 
ida, «2L 

lever*.  Unit.,  killed  ia  Har- 
BMT  s  defeat,  687. 

ROCOMOK. — :*ee  RAMBOfB. 

Kolfr,  JoiiQ,  mairies  Pocahob- 

ta»,  3oe. 
Bfllliiw,  Hr^  hM  badly  cot  eff, 

4tfti. 

ftoKKBsooKB,  a  A^p«ai  of  Na- 

tick,  143. 
Epm,    AotrTAirr,   a   Ckenkee 

chirr,  44)L 
Bms,  JnRa,  393,  440,  447,  448, 

45^,481. 
Bom,  JaaMa,  killed  at  Ctaaca, 

7<n. 

Koc^DHBAD,  a  tVfoudat  chief, 

2SS ;   uke«  Gea.  Winchester 

priaoner,  93S ;  at  Ike  ca|i«are 

«r  Uctrat,  £i& 
BonriUe,  EL  De,  Ua  expedition, 

Bowefl,  CaoL,  defeated  in  Flor- 
ida, 48& 
Xoire,  S^  a  paMfs  fton  hb 

Uican,23a. 
Bowlandsim,  Mn.,  her  eaptiv- 

itf  }   ioterriew  with  Philip, 

939 :  incidents  of  her  capiiT- 

ity,  940,  941,  »4>,  967  ;  other 

incideatft,  274,  ^5. 
Row  LAS,  an  ancient  TTmafuit 

chief,  339L 
Rm^fBTHAaAM,  Gbobob.— 'See 

W I !« BBrcaai  rr.  -~  fiee    atoo 

976. 
Kaaw-il,   Capt.,   aaihoriiffd    in 

Florida,  4d& 


8abati»,  a  Tkrracta*  chief,  cap- 
tared  at  St  FkWKu,  319 ;  Sab- 
BADit,  390  ;  another  of  the 
aaroe,  mofdeivd,  338b 

Babine,  W.,  a  Jnior  Io  try  ladi- 
aaa,  196. 

Baekem^t    Omit  why   BBch    a 

flaoo,  burnt,  aad  people  kiOed 
there,  O&id,  987. 

ItaM,  {Smmkj,)  caitf  Tidied  by 
Jecuits,  £38 ;  incorporated 
with  the  #Vxc»,  638 ;  tbeir 
war  with  the  JVwMmeie*,  640 ; 
make  partial  nle  of  tbeir 
eounirr.  640;  deacription  of 
their  Tillafe,  641  i  insalted  by 
ininidera,  641  ;  Gov.  Rey- 
nold's prwlamation  againiit 
them,  64*j;  driven  from  their 
ceantry  br  wbitea,  643 ;  war 
•as«ie9,  645-653  ;  war  with 
the  Si«u,  673. 

8mf*d*ludi,  Eogliih  Oiat  oetde 
at,  71. 

Baoamorb  Joan,  a  Mmmk 
chiel,9t>3.  < 


England  by 
CapL  Harlow,  and  theoce  foes 
ia  Ilia  war  againrt  Bohemia, 
79. 

Balmoa  Falls,  deetraccioo  of, 
300,  301. 

Sahoasiall,  Sir  Richard,  IIL 

Sam  Uiob,  a  noted  lying  Indian, 
37. 

Sam  Jobbs,  (Abiaca,)  479,  481, 
483. 

Samkama,  eounarilor  to  PaiLir, 
90a 

Samoibt  weleomeo  the  Pilpima 
to  Plymoatb,  76 ;  bis  senrices 
to  them,  77 ;  f  oee  with  them 
to  PdbBMdUC,  m,  87. 

Sampson,  H.,  bays  land  of  In- 
dians in  Middlcboio*  9«L 

Sampsok,  a  baibaiOQS  rarrsfias, 
304,  699. 

Sampiob,  an  actoraey  Io  Phiup, 
196. 

Samfbl,  Capt.,  306 ;  apeech  of, 
309,  3ia 

Sab  amaboboa,  (Stobb-batbb,) 
638. 

SanderaoB,  LL,  defeat  and  death 
or,499L 

Saadeia,  John,  of  IFinssfwsaflt, 
99. 

Sanders,  Ll,  killed  in  flannel's 
defeat,  687. 

Sandera,  Mr.,  killed  in  Florida, 
499: 

San  Felaaoo,  battle  of,  473. 

SaafonI,  Major,  Boea  to  attack 
PMiur,996b 

Sanfocd,  J.,  oomplaiBt  acalnat, 
18& 

Saanap,  the  atadon  or  office  of 
a,  199. 

SAquABBXia,  a  Tarratiae,  a  boo- 
tage,  333. 

Sassaccs,  cbief  of  the  FefMst*, 
116:  **  malignant  and  furi- 
ous,^' 137 ;  "  a  tenor  to  bis 
neif  hboia,'*  165 ;  the  English 
make 


Sassbbow, 


e  war  upon  him,  170 ;  his 
I  of  land,  179 ;  killed  by 


of  &v- 


tbe  JVMeaiis,  173. 
ow,  a  TVii  I  slien 
■   71. 


Sassamob,  Johb,  a  missioiiaxy 
to  the  PsfaaCs,  179  j  secretary 
to  Phi  LI  r,  198  i  preacher  at 
^mmaskH,  193  ;  goes  in  tbe 
war  against  the  Psfvsto,  194 ; 
fbaad  dead  in  a  pond,  196 ; 
aappoaed  murderers  detected, 
196;  tbe  proceedings  aghinst 
them,  196 ;  other  items  in  bis 
history,  196, 902. 

Sassamob,  Rolabd,  Interpreter 
to  Albzabdbb,  191  i  biotber 
to  JoHif,  196. 

Sassbmobb,  daugiitar  of  Jobb 
Sassamob,  194. 

Sangus,  (Lynn,)  111,697.  —  See 
Lynn. 

Saunden,  Copt,  dliaeler   of, 


Lt.,  faarimii^  of,  la 

Florida,  494. 
SACSBMA5I,  a  priacipal  &>^d»- 

■ats,  95a 
Sava^,  EadgB,  wovnded,  909  ; 

Savage,*  Mr.,   travels    fa    ite 

Wes^es. 

Savage,   CapCaia   T.,  nnrehei 

acainst  pHiur,  9Qli 
Scalpa,  llr«  taken  in   Philip^i 

war,  910 ;  English  olfer  a  ce- 

wanifor,311,373. 
Scmrboiough  takea    by  Mcoc, 

994. 

SCABOTADA,    (MoBOBATOOCHA,) 

531,679. 

Schenectady,  deMnurtion  of,  47. 

Sebermerhora,  Rev.  J.  F.,  44L 

ScoAeM,  Serg.,  in  the  OmaUd^ 
eascAc  ftgbt,  493L 

Schoolcraft,  H.  IL,  oa  Moaada, 
69. 

Sclmyler,  M^)or,  bis  expeditiea 
against  the  French,  303 ;  ac- 
eompanica  Indiana  to  Eng- 
land, 511 ;  Colonel,  48L 

Scott,  Gen.,  in  Florida,  439, 435 ; 
sent  to  ledoce  the  CAcrtifase, 
443;  in  Florida,  47L 

BeoCt,  Sir  Walter,  said  to  m- 
aemUe  Blacbhawb,  66L 

ScBABT,  Old,  aronderiol  eacape 
of,  39.  ^^ 

ScPTTur,  a  JWutafaaset  chle^ 

Scythiana,  aaid  to  reaemble  I»> 

diana,9S. 
Sealy,   LieuL,  in   the    PsaasC 

war,  155. 
Searie,  Ueot.,  in  battle  of  Bat 

due  Zmstaa,  47B. 
Seaiia,  CapL,  in  Florida,  killed, 

490 ;  Fo^^  «n. 
Seat  of  RiBO  Pmur,  desem- 

Uoa  of,  937. 
Snataeisv,  their  name  and  origia, 

591  ;    wan   with,    400-406, 

410--C36 ;  removal  by  the  V. 

S.  fh>m  their  country,  405; 

they  resist,  aad  war  eaaoea, 

461— «& 
Sbbaoki,  his  visit  to  Eagtaad, 

370. 
Seaeea,  sappoaed   to  refer  to 

America,  9S. 
Smeeu,  foaith   aalloB   of  tte 

/rffaaic,  500. 
SsitCASsoB,  chief  ander  Miab> 

TUBBOMOB.  196;  one  of  his 

men  wounds  Ubcas,  1S2. 
Sb^oib,  a  ^cfast,  supposed  aa- 

thor  of  a  cruel  massacia  at 

Wealherafietd,  149. 
Sewall,  8.,  New  Heaven,  dDC, 

955 ;  Rev.  Saranel,  699. 
Shaluslosbb,  a  hoatage,  bhu- 

dered,375w 
Shamobib,  Dabibl,  meeta  wltk 

C.  F.  Post,  535. 
Shapleigh,    N.,    rina    Indian 

treaty  at  Dover,  699. 
SHATTooaqvis,     aacheai      of 

Biookfield,  966. 
Shattock,  U,  Hist,  of  Coacard, 

Maaa.,104— 106, 119L 
Sha  w  ABBtB,  fteia  in  the  hisiorT 

of,  15,  500. 
Shaw,  ICharies,]    Histoiy   of 

Bostoa,  104. 
Shaw,  J.,  a  juror  to  07  ladiaaa, 

196. 
5*a«aat,  rinee  Bortaa,  whidi 

see. 
Sheed,  Mr.,  tutor  to  Ihe  chief 

M*6uxtvaAr,38&. 
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HmsnooTT,  Jork,  m  TorroCiM, 
90S. 

Btaeftall,  Dr.,  woanded  at  Wa- 
COM,  484. 

Bfaelby,  [Isaac,]  Gov.  of  Ken- 
tucky, eaa. 

Shxlokta,  a  CIrMk,  aoo  of  Chi- 

RABT,  b9S. 

SlieitOD,  Gen.,  wounded,  439. 
Sherburn,  CapL.  ■kirmiBh  with 

HoPEH'tOD.  205, 

dberwood,  Lieut.,  killed.  496. 

Shikellimus,  fntner  of  Looaiv, 
513 ;  at  PhiladKlDhia  j  a  C^ 
%ga ;  bis  death,  ol4. 

Bhinoii,  a  DdoMMtre  chief,  Tia- 
ited  by  Waehington,  531;  die- 
appoints  him.  539 ;  a  boanty 
Offered  for  nia  bead,  533 ; 
great  warrior  of  bis  time,  534 ; 
bf  Mends  Fraderick  Poet,  535. 

Shirley,  Gen.,  warns  the  (Win- 
tiers  against  surprise,  33& 

Sholaic,  sachem  of  JVWikiia,  159, 
368. 

BHoiHAifiM,  (SAOAMoas  Sam.) 
159 ;  betraved  into  the  hands 
of  the  English,  who  hang  him, 
5167 ;  change  ot  his  name  to 
UiKATUHor  11,969;  bis  letter 
to  his  enemies,  S74 ;  other 
letters  ftom,  967—969. 

Shrimpton,  Samuel,  of  Boston, 
135,  39S. 

Bhurd,  Abraham,  of  Penuqaid, 
110. 

Sibly,  Mary,  confesses  witch- 
craft, 184. 

Bill,  IJoseph,]  CapC,  Id  PhUip>8 
war,  281. 

BiLouB,  savea  the  lift  of  Col. 
Biid,  378. 

Silt sa-RB ELS,  in  the  war  of 
1819,  597. 

BiMMo.  CArr.,  a  Tarrmtbu^  chief 
speaker  at  the  treaty  of  1703, 
308,309. 

Simon,  Johiv,  anecdotef  of,  39, 
957. 

Bimpkins,  Capt.,  and  the  Indi- 
ans, 141. 

Singleury,  Mr.,  himself  and 
family  murdered,  487. 

SiivqcitTEa,  a  CreA  prophet, 
396  ;  killed  In  the  battle  of 
Tokapekat  4O0. 

SiirroucHi,  his  yialt  to  Eng- 
land, 370. 

SUmzj  15;  at  Boston,  674;  at 
war,  674. 

Sitz,  Peter,  taken  prisoner  by 
BaANT,  589. 

Six  JVbCtoM. — Sea  Fioe  Mkdoms, 
Iroqmw. 

Sheiva  If oo,  an  OmmdOf  aneedole 
of,  595. 

Skbtwakkobs,  carried  to  Eng- 
land by  Capt.  WeyrooQtb,70; 
returns  agndn,  70. 

SsijAouBTA,  head  warrior  of 
PoMMtddBy  367 ;  goes  to  Eng- 
land, 3(38  ;  makes  a  speech  to 
the  king,  368 ;  death  of,  369. 

Seiko,  a  tachem  of  Virginia, 
344. 

Blaine,  Mr.  John,  a  merchant 
of  LiMidon,  78. 

Slaves,  Indian,  79, 171, 994, 988. 

8malley,Wm..  narrative  of,  560. 

Bniallnian,  Mr.,  his  captivity, 
696. 

SAall-poz,  Ite  ravages.  111, 677. 

Smith,  Capt.  John,  surveys  the 
coast  of,  and  names  New 
England,  83 ;  brought  lo  no- 
tice by  Sir  V^.  Balegh,  113; 


learns  the  Indian  names  of 
places  in  N.  England,  977; 
goes  to  Virginia.  348 ;  his 
severity  to  the  Indians  there, 
348 }  they  take  him  prisoner, 
348;  ahow  him  about  the 
country,  348 ;  he  is  delivered 
to  PowHATAir,  348:  practise 
conjurations  upon  him,  349 ; 
PowRATAir  determines  to 
have  him  kiUed,  350 ;  bis  life 
is  spared  by  Uie  entreaty  of 
PocAHOifTAS.  350  ;  Is  made 
armorer  to  the  chief,  351 ;  he 
is  at  length  liberated,  351 ;  an 
anecdote,  351 ;  elected  gov- 
ernor of  Virginia  ;  Powmat 
Aif  plots  hisoeath  :  Pocahon- 
tas frastratea  the  aeeign,354 . 
meets  with  an  accident,  ana 
returns  to  England  ;  dies  in 
London,  354. 

Smith,  Col.,  in  the  Florida  war, 
487. 

Smith,  Jamea,  buys  JW^iiawC, 
984. 

Smith,  Richard,  buys  lands  of 
Masiasoit,  99 ;  at  JVYirrsi 
Mt.  117, 139, 140, 145, 146, 
231. 

Smith,  8.  S.,  on  the  Human 
Species,  96,  9& 

Smith,  T.,  about  the  Walking 
Purchase,  599, 531. 

Smith,  William,  of  Rehoboth, 
967. 

Smith,  Zachary,  killed  by  In- 
dians. 963L 

Smith,  Lt.  C,  kid.  in  Flor.,491. 

Smyth,  Francis,  messenger  to 
PastACus,  154. 

Sneiling,  Col.,  rJoeiah,!  and 
RbdJacket,  596;  takes  a 
chief  prisoner  at  Tipfeeance^ 
690 ;  in  the  battle  of  Magaugo, 
691. 

Sneiling.  W.  J.,  on  Indian  cus- 
toms, 588,  667. 

Snow,  C.  H.,  History  of  Boston, 
104, 109. 

SocHoto,  a  grant  Pequot  chief, 
131. 

SocoNoiroco,  a  ^fhrrofotuet 
chief.  190;  difficulties  with 
the  English,  155, 156, 159, 958. 

SoMPOiHTaan,  a  ffaatpattoag, 
199. 

SoivcoNBWRBW,  a  fFtu^ammg, 
900. 

SonoaBBHOOD,  a  Tarrathu^  5284. 

SoofroiffoouB,  a  Seneui,  puts  a 
woman  to  death  for  witch- 
craft, 509  ;  tried  for  murder 
by  the  whites,  599. 

Soto,  Ferdinand  de,  ravages 
Florida  to  And  gold,  and  dies 
in  the  country,  366. 

Southack,  CapC,  relievea  Gswe, 
994. 

Southwortb,  Constant,  199,905, 
919,  949,  953. 

Soothwotth,  Lieut.  N.,9S5,  .130. 

Sparkman,  Mr.,  tragedy  at  the 
residence  of,  473. 

Sparks,  Jared,  note  on  Half- 
Kiif  o,  531, 577. 

Sparks,  Major,  wonnded  at 
Braddock*s  defeat,  609. 

Sparks,  Capt.,  in  St.  Clair's 
army,  401. 

8pBCKLBD-Si«AXB,speech  of,450i 

Speeches ;  Mamasoit  to  the 
Pilgrim*,  88 ;  of  CAivoificus, 
1'^  ;  MiANTOirivoMOH,  196 ; 
same  to  WAiAirDAfrcB,  197  ; 
UncAS    to  Mjahturkomom, 


130:  of  NiiriaaBT,  at  Boston, 
136 ;  of  HazAM,  1.^9 ;  of  Pxs- 
•Acct  and  NiicioaBT,  140  ;  of 
Pkmacui,  14!^;  of  Philip, 
907,  9S9;  of  pAasACoifAWAT, 
878;  of  Wai»alah«bt,  982: 
of  AssiMiifAsquA,  969:  of 
Madokawando,291  ;  ofKAir- 
KAMAaot,997  ;  of  Capt.  Sim- 
mo,  309;  of  Capt.  Samuxl, 
309;  of  JoHtf  Nkptuhb,  321: 
of  PowHATAif,  35fi— 354  ;  of 
ToMocoMo,355 ;  orPocAHon- 
TAS,  357  ;  of  Opekaivxaro, 
309 ;  of  BauAoctTA,  368  ;  of 
a  chief  to  Gen.  Oglethorpe, 
370  ;  of  ToMocHicHi,  370 : 
of  Attaxullakulla,  374;  of 
MoKCACBTAPC,  380  ;  of  Mao 
Doo,  388:  of  WBATHEaFoao, 
390;  of  MciHALAiUHSB,409; 
of  PaiHAMATA,  40 J ;  of  Geaii- 
ODLACOPPAK,  408 ;  of  Bio 
WAEBioa,  409 ;  of  Oscbola. 
419;  of  GEArfGULA,  509;  of 
AoABio,  505;  of  the  five 
chiefs  to  Uunen  Anne,  510} 
of  Caw ASATEOO,  515 ;  of  Glik- 
HiKAir,  518  ;  of  HALP-xiifo, 
518:  of  NBTAWATWBEt,5Q9j 
of  TADBUiauitD,  539 ;  of  Rxo- 
JACXBT,  504;  on  witchcraft, 
600;  to  Lafayette,  600;  to 
Gov.  Penn,  601 ;  of  Farmxe's 
BaoTHBE,  604 ;  of  Coa.<«PLAif- 
TBB  to  Washington,  600;  of 
Tecumseh,  617  ;  of  Blacx- 

THVKDEE,  633 ;  of  OliaPA- 
TAicoA,633  ;of  Pbtalbiharoo, 
634  ;  of  Mbtea.  635 ;  of  Kbb- 

WAOOUSRKUM,  6.i6  ;  ofBLACK- 

HAWx,640 ;  of  Littlb-black. 
645;  of  NxAPOPE,  655;  of 
I)acoai,655;  Black-hawk  on 
his  surrender,  €57 ;  his  speech- 
es to  Jackson,  660;  of  Wa- 
bokibshibk,  663. 

Spebn,  Abeaham,  a  Christian 
AT^smJfc,  965. 

Spebiv,  Jambi,  a  Christian  JSn^ 
mukf  979 ;  nnrmw  escape 
from  Mokatcluy  982: 

SpBBit,  JoHH.  teacher  at  Altftdk, 
dies  a  drunkard,  180. 

Speeii,  Thomas,  a  Christian 
JWUieJ:,  180. 

Spiiman,  Henry,  his  life  saved 
by  Pocahoivtas,  357. 

SpOOBAlfT,  JOSBPR.  —  SCO  Wai» 
TAPACOSIIf. 

ipragtie,  Charles,  Poem  on  the 
Indians,  226. 

Springfield  attacked  by  the  In- 
dians, 916. 

Spring,  Dr.  S.,  chaplain  with 
Arnold,  990. 

SquABSBN,  a  9Fampanoagf  188 

S^DAMADo,  counsellor  to  Wam- 

PATUK,  108. 

SquAMATT,  son  of  Awaihorxs, 
951. 

Sauojudamk  Swamp,  description 
of,  9J6, 937. 

SquAitDo,  sagamore  of  Saco,  hia 
singular  vision,  986  ;  his  wife 
and  child  insulted, '.  86 ;  bums 
Saeot  987 ;  restores  a  captive, 
288 ;  a  powwow,  -  88  ;  niakea 
a  treaty  at  Oochecho,  699. 

SquANTo,  a  fFampatuagi  carried 
to  England  by  Capt.  Wey- 
mouth, 69,  70  ;  errors  of  au- 
thors about  him,  71 ;  inter- 
Ereter  to  the  Pilgrims,  78  ; 
is  death,  79 ;  the  only  Indian 
who  eecaped  the  great  plagoe. 
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fk»  Bfi  if 


If  AMABorr  Id  nyawiul^  67 


££ 


87  i  tokea  prwotr  by  C*ui>- 
»rr«!rr,93;  act  at  lft«ff^,99; 
amur4  of  4«oept]ott,  Itt ; 
^kAs  tte  PilfTMM  lo 
cAsmO*,    IM  ;     SfMi 

B«cjkw  Sacmsm,  of  JM 
mam,  VHi  wUow  of  Nam*- 
rASMAJtrr,  ■■!?<■■  Wsbco- 
viT,  106 ;  tntttf  wHk  Ike 
Bacitfli,  106.  — Set  Maojii;! 
aB4  Wbktamoo. 

B^cio&ATtn, 
4rt,  1». 

Randr«li, 

or,  2SS. 

eiai>di»h,  CmpL  Mile«,  kia  diA- 
ratun  vith  tlM  Indian*,  80, 
87  ;  Ukea  pwl  vitb  Mama- 
•oiT  araiD*l«tkerlDdiaaa,9I, 
d  ;  dWoTccB  «a  Ittdtaa  plul, 
9i>;   feat  acmiaai   tbea,  99  ^ 

ki\y9cT^t  ioribrHi,9a. 

0tatf^L>rd,  C«p(^  mmamcff  ladi- 

ft^olr)  *•  plaaiattai,  ■Back  oa, 

Pr^ntoo,  John,  993L 

8unun.  Tb  laiar.  13&,  DB,  149, 

lo3,  Ira. 
ftan  wii.  Fort,  53i,  579, 610, 61L 
Btac«tt^  Wiiliam  tL,  ^HIL 
Burk,  Joha,  336;  capOTitjr  of, 

8L  Clair.  Sir  John,  woDsded  at 

8L  ClAir,  Oen.,  401 ;  hb  accoant 
of  the  disaster  of  bis  arinr, 
Sm  ;  9o«nr>  accxMiBt  oT,  579,  (iCrr. 

SlrbbiDS,  Benjaata,  a  capciTo, 

Bird  mas,  John,  killed  at  Foist 

Pk^^ot,  540L 
e^ertmc,  (  HMfcdhM.)  967. 


SbwC,  Oaa^  Blacx-*awx  d»- 

liwnd  to,  6S& 
Suicklaad**  PUia,  bMda  oi;  U3L 
Btboito,  (Kajiauta,}  a  ffniwi 

Siaait,  Arabella,  implicaled  in 
tho  cbarse  afaiaal  Sir  Waller 
lalefb,114. 

Slaait,  J^  bla  aceoul  of  WtUk 


Sbidaoa,  Eobeit, 
100. 

Stakely.  8ir  Lewis,  roeeirea  tbe 
aoa  U  PocARoRTAi  to  educato 
hiai,  366,  359  ;  bia  nelarioiu 
coadact  to  Sir  W.  Kalegb, 
960;  diea  ia  wiMdiedaeai, 

aeoi 

Stnrfeoa   Creak,   deBvadatioBa 

tbere,  995. 
Starfw,  EdwardL  a  huar  to  try 

ladiaaa,  196. 
Stayrenuit,  Got.,  hit  troahlea 

witb  tbe  Eaglitb,  149. 
Slj-le  of  comaieBcing  tbe  jrear. 

85  ;  dtflerPBoe  betwera  Old 

aad  New  Style,  301,  303. 
tedbary,  iu  parcbaae  of  tbe  la 

dian*,  117  ;  **  aore  defeat  **  of 

tbe  En^lich  tbere,  932. 
8ttfar-k»r-HilI,     bloody     flfbt 

tbere,  315, 916. 
Son*,    Mr.,   killed    at  Camp 

Kinf,  421. 
Sullivan,  Gea^  his  ladjaa  ezpe- 

ditioQ,  5t^. 
ScivDAT,    CArr. 

cbief,  977. 
8c.tGXBA0GCin>o,  a  nwiahai, 

336w 
Scxa-a^rAW,  (Avaiapsv,)  194, 

948,949. 
Sc!vsBTo,  epitaph  oo,  at  Mak^ 

/.■,149. 
Sutir,  a   PtuUtett,  triad   kr 

aiurder,  990. 
Sotioa,  Benjamia,  a  captire,  53. 
Swan  uland  portbaaed  of  tbe 

Indians,  965. 


Biruart,  CapL^  a  prisoner,  S77,|Swayne,  LieuL,  at  tbe  JVcrra- 


37^ 

Btevenwin,  Mig.,  defeated,  638. 

ElrTrn!>,  Cap<.  Phineas,  337. 

fiL  Framcis^  ohcin  o''  tbe  tribe 
oC  ?Ir; :  destroyed,  31  a 

Sl  Grfft^r> ,  opiniuo  of.  respect- 
ing a  country  west  ol  Eargpe, 

BtinM>n,  Darid,  killed,  337. 
6c  Jaint-^V  palace^  Indiana  Tiiit 

there,  511, 
^  Johns  Port,  taken,  333. 
Billet,  Exra,  his  editioB  of  the 

Huttory  of  Philip's  War,  ^ 

91"?. 
Btillman,  Major,  bis  defeat,  645. 
8l   l>eic^r.  Gen.,  iaTests    Port 

Sunwix,  579. 
Btxkwell.  Qaeatia,  hia  cap- 

ti*-itv,  OSL 
8lolie«;   Gea.,   la  tkt 

war,  4f8. 
Btone,  CapL,  killed  by  the  FiD> 

quots,  lus  177. 
Btone,  Simon,  extraordinaiy  ea- 

capeof,  394. 
Btonk-k  ATEa,  (SAaAMAMOiroA,) 

630,  €3*. 
B-roTiB-wAtx-Joaa,    961  ;    bis 

death,  962. 
Btou^hton,  CapL,  in  tbe  Pequol 

war,  171  ;    Ueot.  Got.  Wil- 
liam, 339. 
Bloughton,  (Pateutt,  l*Baia^s 

«f ,)  a  Uiwn  of  Prmmmg  hJi- 

flW,  178,17% 


gwtt  fight,  (98. 

Sweet,  Lieut.,  killed  in  Har- 
Bier*s  defeat,  667. 

Swamp  Fights ;  at  PoemsMt,^n 
ia  Jfmrrfotuet,  918 ;  aea 
TannloB  Ri^-er,  994  ;  nea 
Warwick,  949.  —  See  Battles. 

Swaaxey,  Pbilip*a  war  begins 
tbere,  907,  90& 

Bwift,  Dean,  bia  notice  of  Indi- 
ans, 510. 

Swinton,  Dr.,  on  oriftn  of  Indi- 
ans, 39. 

Syll,  (SUI,)  CapL,  In  PblUp's 
war,  973L 

Smoit,  a  notorioas  Tismatins 
depredator,  attacks  Newbury, 
996  ;  Sturfeon  Creek,  L96  ; 
Casco,  996;  completely  rains 
Casoo,  and  kills  many  paople, 
303. 

T. 

7Waa«C,  (Winslow,  Me.,)  9B5; 

treaty  of,  968, 980. 
TADBctKUHo,  a  note 

chief;  394. 
TAHAToifsa,  his  aon  mmdeied, 

181. 

TAHATAWAlf,  (NaTTARATTA- 

WAWTt.)  181. 

Taleott,  UenL,  in  tbe  Florida 

war,  49  <,  471. 
Talcutt,  Mai.  J.,  cats  off  Otriir- 

ATSR,  m 


TUbdifa,  aerere  battle  of;  3B7. 
Tdmage,  LieuL,  killed  at  &*•- 

aecCa^,  47. 
Tdnoa,   Peter,  cooiplaiBa  of 

Philip,  80. 
Tamb-Kiico,  a  Osek  chief;  3B8L 

387. 
TAMMAifT,aB  ancient  I>rfagiBa, 

519 ;  a  aociety  of  wfailea  taka 

bla  name,  513 ;  lefenda  co»- 

ceming,  513. 
Tamocbssam,     (JarraarJ     a 

WaaTease^r,  949. 
Tanner,   Nicholaa,   about    tbtt 

Dutch  Plot,  143. 
TAitTAiioci,     (Old    JxthboJ 

9S5,96& 
Tahto^Ci  X80ir,a  JVaJko/na  capL, 

aeizea  MiAirruxTroMoH,  198; 

bia  life  attempted,  L«a 
Tahttii,  a  N.  England  Indian, 

asaasts  CapL  Smith  in  bia  aai^ 

▼ey  of  tbe  coast,  72. 
Taqvaivsicks,   a    Wm 

1961 
Tabhx,  or  tbe  CaAaa,  a  J 

chief;  eS7. 
TViratMS*,  15;  dreaded  by  tha 

MmsmtkmMtlMy  81,    104,    106; 

their  expedition  agaim*  -Sf 

wmm  discovered  and  prevent- 
ed, 110  ;  situation    of    their 

dominions,  977. 
TABViiKiif,  a  chief  of  tbe  jAb- 

^''^'^g'V'^i  969 ;  S|«erh  of  ia 

tbe  Tmernnmel  council,  969. 
Tashtasivck,  ancient  chief  of 

the  MmrrmgmnMtJt,  aad  fiuher 

of  CAll05ICCt,  117. 

Tassaqiakxawit,  a JV^iagaa- 

jet,159. 
Tamvckb,  brother  of  Natt4- 

HAITADA,  965w 

Tatamomox  sella  lands  la 
Swanaey,  188  ;•  others  near 
Pokmmfket^     199 ;     (.\tv«ka- 

MOMABB,}   199. 

Tachiqcocri,  aOeefc  chief,  96SL 
Tatosoiv,  a  noted  H'ampm»m^ 
capuin  under  Philip,  944; 
takes  a  garrison  at  Ptymoalh, 
d45  ;  surrenders  to  tbe  Eaf- 
li«h,  and  is  beheaded,  94  > ;  i>- 
cidents  in  his  history,  9ia 
Tattacomitbt,  949, 951 ;  (ToK- 
AMOlfA,}  357. 

Taunton,  stuck  upon  by  Kiaa 

Phiup,  223. 
Tatoibb,  one  of  PuiupHi  cona- 

aeUors,90J. 
Tawbbakxt,  a  noted  /reeasai 

chief,  47,  4& 
TATLoa,CAPT.,a  Cirrehschiefl 

40L 
Taylor,  Capt,  at  Fort  Eecovery, 


Taylor,  Mi^  J.  &,  hb 

burnt,  490L 
Taylor,  CoL  Zlachary,  fighta  tha 

ladiana   at    Olmtksbn,  483; 

K.,  487 ;  recommends  blood- 
nda,  489 ;  a  coL  in  Black- 
hawk^s  war,  656. 
Taylor,  Bebecca,  a  captive,  9il 
TaAiUiaGBB.    aon   of    Coaa- 

PLAKTSa,  616L 

TaccMiaM,  chief  of  the  Siava- 
ases,  exerts  himself  to  driva 
back  the  whites,  395 ;  aa  earty 
exneditioa  against  the  whttea, 
616 ;  a  speech  to  Gov.  Harris 
son,  617 ;  continued  difficul- 
ties with  the  white*,  C90 ;  da- 
feats  a  body  of  troops  ander 
Vanhctm,  691 ;  various  traits 
of  chaiacter,  022 ;  incideaM 


nrosx. 
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ittd  aiMcdotM  of,  093 ;  d«- 
feated  at  tbe  River  TbuMs, 
and  killed,  690. 

TxxTBBM  EHOOAEOw.vUta  Eng- 
land, 510. 

Telfair,  Gov.,  and  Obv.  M'Gil- 

LIVRAT,  386. 

Temple,  Lieut.,  in  the  Florida 

war,  471. 
TViwaK,    lettlement     of,    d»> 

stroyed,  395. 
Tewksbuiy,  (/FmeAC,)  a  town 

of  Prajfinf  fndiaiu,  179. 

TBTOIUXHOKBEAWBIf,         (NoB- 

TOR,)  visit  to  Enfland,  697; 
at  tlie  capture  of  ^nafa^a.  6QB. 

Thaciier,  Anthony,  of  Plym- 
outli,  86. 

Thaciier,  Dr.  Jamea,  of  Plym- 
outh, 585. 

Tbarp,  Capt.,  killed  In  Harmer*e 
defeat,  (>87. 

Thebb,  (Pbbbb,)  killed  In 
Philip*!  war,  900, 910, 979. 

Theopompua,  luppoeed  to  refer 
to  America,  10. 

Thomas,  CapL,  caat  away  In 
Florida,  487. 

Thomai,  Johr,  dlei  above  100 
years  old,  113. 

Thomas,  J.,  escapee  flpom  DBde*B 
massacre,  41& 

Thomas,  LL,  at  battle  of  Lake 
Monroe,  479,  488. 

Thomas,  of  A'a^Ao'^a,  189. 

Thomas,  of  JTnuuktt,  194. 

Thomas,  a  I'arrstme,  of  Jfligut' 
n<,984. 

Tbiimpson,  Col.,  killed  In  Flor- 
ida, 491,  469,  463. 

Thompson,  Gen.,  Indian  agent, 
464. 

Thompson,  J.  W.  B..  eztraordK 
nary  escape  of,  471. 

Thompson,  Rev.  Mr.,  of  Braln- 
trtw,  chaplain  in  the  JVhrra- 
gamaet  war,  147. 

Thompson,  John,  missionaiy  to 
Cherukees,  454. 

Thompson,  William,  mission- 
ary to  Cberokees,  454. 

ThornwKood,  T.,  on  origin  of 
Indians,  94, 969. 

Thornton,  Mr.,  and  TaroRiir- 
haxbrawbiv,  697. 

Threlkrid,  En9i|m,  klUed  hi 
Harmer's  defeat,  687. 

Tbrogmorton,  J.,  family  of, 
murdered,  133L 

Tift,  Jiisbaa,  executed  as  a  trai- 
tor, 919. 

TioBR-TAiL,  a  noted  Florida 
chief,  489,  494. 

Tlldrn,  Joseph,  buys  land  of 
Indians,  109. 

Tilly,  John,  murdered  by  the 
P  qiuts,  1(;9. 

Tilton,  Lieut.,  [Jacob,]  his  des- 
perate combat  and  extraordi- 
nary escape  f^om  three  Tat- 
rs(MA«,  310. 

Timpoocrib-Babicvbl,     (Bam- 

HABD,)  398. 

Tl^eesae,  battle  of,  690. 
Tlppin,  (Tnppan?)  Lieut,  kills 

a  chief,  994. 
TisPAqviic,      (WATAsraqoiir,} 

19J,  196.  944. 

TiSllUAIfTUM,    (SqOAHTO,)     69, 

70. 
TiTUBA,  aecused  of  witchcralt, 

302,303. 
ToBACco-BATBa,   B    MtueogM, 

MO. 
Tobecco,  act  against  disorderly 

drinking  of,    86;    the  flrM 


known  In  England,  earffed 

by   Drake*s    mariners,   113  j 

«p|ic.«0eft|  346. 
Tobias.  194 ;   one  of  the  mp- 

posea   murderers  of   Sassa- 

Moir,  135,  949. 
Tosr,  (Nadhnocomwit,)  944. 
TocamoCK,  a  ITsmMMosf ,  196. 
Todd,  Col.,  killed  at  the  Blue 

Licks,  684. 

ToMATOOlfBB,  (NaTTAHATTA- 
WAHTS,)  181. 

TViMehu  bloody  baUla  there, 

ToKAitAMAMoif,  a  IFsmpoiuMf, 
78;  faithfiil  to  tbe  English, 
89*«<93 ;  goes  against  Cauicbi- 
TART  with  Bundish,  93. 

ToBAiloitA,  sarhem  of  Seemut^ 
904 ;  goes  with  Philip  to  Ply- 
mouth, to  confirm  a  treaQr, 
904 ;  killed  by  the  Jfgrragam- 
sste,  904« 

ToKiaosH,  an  Indian  preacher, 
189. 

ToLoiir,  a  husband  of  Awa- 
sHoiTKs,  d49,  951. 

Tom,  Capt.,  (Wattasacompo- 
Roit,)  181, 977, 334,  697. 

Tom,  Capt.,  a  mischievous 
TtrfatuUf  kills  people  at 
Hampton,  N.  H.,  307. 

Tom  Jbmmt,  (Soo  s  aboisb,)  599l 

ToMOKA,  JoHir,  taken  prisoner, 
48L 

ToMooHicRi,  sachem  of  Fsaui- 
ersiD,  369 ;  goes  to  England 
with  Gen.  Oglethorp,  370 ;  his 
speech  to  the  king.  370 ;  le- 
turns  to  Carolina ;  dies ;  mon- 
ument to  his  memory,  371. 

ToMocoMO,  counsellor  to  Pow- 
HATAir,  who  sends  him  to 
England  as  a  spy,  354;  his 
attempt  to  enumerate  the 
people,  355 ;  marries  a  sister 
of  PooABoifTAS,  355. 

Tompkins,  CapL,  In  Fkirtda 
war.  474,  476. 

Tompkins,  D.  D.,  Gov.  of  New 
York,  666. 

Tompsoa,  John,  of  Barnstable, 

TooifAKOwi,  goes  to  England, 
360,  370. 

ToquKLMUT,  a  T\tmUns  chief, 
306. 

Torrey,  J.,  buys  land  of  Indi- 
ans, 100. 

Torrey,  William,  clerk  of  Gen- 
eral Court  of  Mass.,  69& 

Toskbobb,  defeats  Lt.  Powell, 
484, 485 :  has  a  talk  with  Gen. 
Jesup,  486 ;  escapes,  488,  489. 

Toxus,  (Moxns,)  991,  ^c. 

ToTOpoTOHoi,  917 ;  chief  of 
Pammnt^f  and  sueeeasor  of 
NiKOTowAifCB  ;  killed  in  the 
RtekaJuekriam  war,  3C3. 

ToTosoH,  a  spelling  of  Tato- 
soif,  which  see. 

Tour,  Lord  de  la,  307. 

Townsend,  [P.,1  treauwith  In- 
dians, 300. 

Traditions,  not  to  be  relied 
upon,  199,130,156,385. 

Tbasbb,  Josbph,  (Baobssoit,) 
906. 

Treatlea ;  with  Massasoit,  86 ; 
with  nine  chiefs,  94;  with 
the  MuMtadUMttts,  104,  106; 
JfiprntJu,  106 ;  Mokegiuu  and 
JVWrra««ae«Cs,  194;  J^fintUu 
and  Mkrrag9M9dsy  134 ;  with 
PxssAC0s  and  others,  158, 150; 
with  the  PtqutUt  166;  with 


MfAsrrtrniroiioH.  169;  with 
Philip,  901  ;  MtrrafonttUf 
fill ;  Tarratmet.  990 ;  of  Pern- 
maoMid.  993 ;  of  1676,  at  OscAs- 
eko,  609  ;«f  1703. 306, 309 ;  of 
1717,  390;  of  1737.  337;  of 
1749,  at  PbUadelphia,514  ;  of 
1754.  336;  with  seven  ehlefii 
In  England,  368  ;  of  Paliie*a 
Landing,  411.  46.^  464;  of 
Fort  Greenville,  577 ;  of  Fort 
IIarmer.607,613 ;  with  Blacb- 
H 4 wx,  M;i ;  of  Indian  Springs, 
399 ;  of  Scbermerbom  with 
the  Cherok«e$,  441,  449; 
Ddammret  and  Penusylvania, 
514:  WUiiam  Penn  and  the 
Indians,  517;  at  Porumouth 
with  the  E.  Indians,  304, 
with  Muoo  at  BoKton,  989; 
with  Madokawardo  at  Tm- 
emoMt,  988,  9B9 ;  at  Easton, 
Pa.,  595;  of  Jlfiosii,  599;  of 
Moecow,  616 ;  of  Detroit,  697 ; 
of  Broken  Arrow,  392. 

Treat,  M^for,  relieves  CapUin 
Mosely.  916. 

Trewsdale,  Col.,  in  Florida 
war,  475,  476. 

Trigg,  Coi.,  killed  at  the  Blue 
UdLs,684. 

Trott,  Rev.  BIr.,  proeeedinfi 
against,  455. 

Troup,  Gov.  G.  M.,  his  oppres- 
sive conduct  towards  the  CAe- 
rslMCs,  393,  394,  444,  446,  45& 

Trueman,  Mi^or,  and  others, 
murdered.  550. 

Trumbull,  H.,  his  Indian  Wbtl 
199,  130l 

7Wibi*afdls»,388;  TVeftoAoteU, 
a9L 

Tttckerman,  Mr.  E.,  on  Indian 
115. 


TucKPoo,  (Watuokpoo,)  199, 

945. 
TmcAPBWiLuir,  a  preacher,  114, 

979. 

TOMMADOKVOa,      B      TomtiMBf 

984. 
Turner,  CapC  Nathaniel,  sent 

against  the  PemnoU  with  En- 

dicott,  116, 168. 
Turner,  Ephmim,  of   Bostoo, 

135. 
Turner,  CapL,  [William,]  killed 

in  a  desperate  flgbt  at   the 

(alls    above    Deerfield,   9S0. 

[He  had  a  grandson  (William 

Turner)  living  in  Swanzey  in 

1736.] 
Turner,  Humphrey,  buys  landi 

of  Indians,  109. 
TVaesrsTM.  16;  Join  the  hO' 

9««t«,  500. 
TvsouooBH,  (TispAquiN,)  9M. 
ToskihaJo,   a  Sssiiaete  chief, 

40& 
TwxiTTT  Cahobs,  a  Sbb«m  chief, 

(.06. 
TwiggB,  Col.,  499;  exploit  in 

Florida,  487,  490, 401,  64a 
TwigkttriM,  16 ;   at  war  with 

the  IroqmoUf  509. 
Two  Guirs,  a  Semtea  chief,  60& 
TrASHd,  one  of  Phiup's  cap- 

Ulns,  947. 

u. 

Ubry,  Capt.,  killed  in  TaiH 

horn's  defeat,  6Q1. 
CTicAess,  their  country,  9,  16 
UcRBB  BiLLT,  wounded,  431; 

killed,  48L 
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l7avMiRm,(WooirAiatTM,)  900. 
CTtomm,  an  fndiao  nrnme  of 

nymottUi,  951. 
UnrTAKisoxB,  a    Wamfmimt, 

UficA*,  Mdhem  of  the  M^U- 
gmMM  f  bfi  condnct  to  Um  JVWr- 
r%gmm»rt*y  193;  ttra  English 
IhTor  him,  196 ;  his  war  with 
BsqoAsioir,  195 ;  war  with 
BfiAtrrvirfroiioR,  197  :  bo- 
oieged  in  hb  ibrt,  130 ;  an 
•ttemiil  to  kill  him,  134  j  com- 
plain* of  witchcraft,  135; 
commita  depndatlons  upon 
NunoaxT,  136, 138 ;  the  Eng- 
llah  blind  to  liis  viltaoiM;  141, 
148;  murden  eight  of  hto 
tteighbon,  147;  oatlived  hit 
oneniios ;  hit  artificca  in  Ibe 
^pqooK  war,  150 ;  hia  ■errlces 
to  the  Engliah,  150 ;  woandad, 
159;  plou  againat  Miaittvii- 
aoMOH,  153  ;  war  with  Pat- 
•Acoi ;  aaaistod  by  the  Eng- 
Iteb,  154  ;  attacks  a  Jfarr^ 
gmmMi  sachem,  150 :  the  Eng- 
lish aflifct  to  try  him,  IGO : 
they  pronounce  him  guil^  or 
m»  devilish  fUsehood  "  160 ; 
forcflkly  takes  another^s  wife, 
160;  another  similar  outrage, 
161 ;  makes  war  on  OutAMa- 
«oiir,  169;  English  send  a 
force  againac  him,  164:  inci- 
denta,  169 ;  a  sorry  Christian, 
149;  with  the  Engliah  In 
PHiLir's  war.  919;  protests 
■gainst  the  introduction  of 
Christiaaity  among  hia  people, 

UifCATAQirinBT,  stnea  MiltOD, 
Bfass.,  116. 

Underbill,  Capt.  John,  assists 
the  Dutch  against  the  Indi- 
•ns,  139 ;  in  the  P^qiui  war, 
168—170. 

UifDsawooD,  a  dUdkassv  chief, 
killed,  687,  686. 

UifBoiiPoiff,  (AxEoMroiir,)  un- 
cle to  Philip,  99  ;  his  chief 
counsellor,  78 :  claims  lands 
in  Bwanzey,  80 ;  executes  a 
treaty  at  Plymouth,  81 ;  called 
WooirBAroivBHCKT,  83 ;  and 
WoRKOMrAHBiiiTT,84;  killed 
near  the  close  of  Philip's  war, 
09,994. 

Upham,  T.  C,  his  Poem  on 
LovewelPs  Fight,  313,  40a 

UppAKippAqcBM,  a  A1|nn«*.968. 

Uvp^wtc,  Indian  name  or  to- 
liacco,  346. 

UpflAWA,  an  Abenaki,  996. 

UpteETOve,  Mr.,  and  wife  killed 
in  Flnridn,  474. 

Uring,  CapL,  his  Toyage  to  N. 
England,  35. 

UlXUTOHOOIf,         (SROSBAiriM,) 

960. 

UsSAMBQOlK,     (OwgAMBqUlll,) 

Uttamatomaxiit,  (Tomocoiio,) 

Uttsoowexst,    a    Wntpamoag 

warrior,  245. 
Uxbridge,  ( fPa«imte^O  PrH^ 

luiiaH  settlement,  179i 

T. 

Van  Buren,  Martin,  443, 4ff7. 
Vane,  Gov.,  Sir  Henry,  168, 171. 
VAifiv,  Datid,  a  Cherok$e  eena- 
|or,455. 


Vannee,  Lt.,  wounded  at  Pl 

Pleasant,  540. 
Vanhorn,  Major,  defeated   by 

TXCUMSBH,  691. 

Vanswparingen,  Capt,  killed  In 

Florida,  4& 
Yaudreuii.     Gov.,    expedition 

against  N.  England,  XM. 
Venegas,  Father,  on  peopling 

America,  93. 
Verazzini,   Capt.,  liia  voyage 
.  and  deaih,  68. 
VercbeKs,  CapL,  killed  at  Ha- 

verbUK  394. 
Vetch,  Col.,  in  the  French  war, 

Viall,'  John,  eomplalna  against 
the  .VorrsfMiMts,  148. 

Vincent,  Gen.,  in  tim  war  of 
1819,698. 

Vines,  R.,  an  early  settler  in 
N;  Encland,  81. 

Vinton.  Mr.,  speech  on  the  In- 
dian Bill,  467. 

Virginia,  (friMgrnrndMoaO  Am 
settlement  of;  354—364. 

Vixon,  Robert,  a  Juror  to  try 
Indiana,  196. 

Volnev,  C.  F.,  bis  traveJs 
the  Indians,  573, 574. 

Voltaire,  H.  de,  on  Indiana,  91, 
98,517,588. 


Wabaic,  a  well-known  ^ 

Alpmai  ;  his  mairiage,  113  ; 
called,  In  1646,  "a  new  sa- 
chem,^* 117 ;  bis  first  roception 
of  Eliot,  176;  his  residence 
and  age,  178  ;  settles  at  Na- 
tick  ;  iu  chief  governor  or 
civil  officer,  179:  specimen  of 
a  writ  Issued  by  him,  180; 
time  of  his  death  uncertain, 
180 ;  gives  notice  of  the  hos- 
tile designs  of  Philip,  106; 
Saoamobx  Sam*i  letter  to,  968. 

Wahimgu,  (River  Indimu,)  981, 
510. 

WABOKIBtHIBX,     ft    lfiBHS>afO, 

641—659. 
Weeasa  Swcsy,  flght  there,  484. 
fTaekuMl,  (PHacefsn,)  104, 110, 

999,274. 
Wadsworth,  Capt,  defeat  a&d 

death  of,  9^,  993, 973, 606. 
Wadsworth,  John,  of  Plymouth, 

196. 
Waoo>oxz,   (PhUipt)   a  Wkm- 

WMMOjr,  188,900,968. 
aggoner,  J.,  e«:ape  of  from 

Tbcum»h,  616. 
Wahoumacut,  bis  visit  to  Bos- 
ton, 113,  179. 
Wakoe    Swamp,  bloody  bntUes 

there,  484. 
Wahowah,   (HopxHoon,)  114, 

313. 
WAiAifOARSB,  a   Long  laland 

chief,  197, 138. 
Waite,  Serg.  Richard,  139, 148, 

968. 
Waire,  Col.,  in  the  Florida  war, 

476. 
Wakely,  T.,  himself  and  family 

cut  off,  987. 
Wakely,  Isaac,  killed  at  Cbmw, 

303. 
Wakely,  Daniel,  klUed  at  Caece, 

700. 
Walcdt,  called  a  «<niler'*  of 

Kiiro  Philip,  195. 
Waldion,  Major  B.,  199,  9B1  ^ 


■wraend,  990  {    Vi§ 

with  the  Indiana,  OSS. 
Walkbb,  Majob,    a    O 

chieL40L 
Walker,  Jas.,  of  PIrmoiilli,  90& 
Walker.   Berg.,  killed   at  the 

flght  in  Lee,  N.H.,335w 
Walker,  Cftpt.,  in  the  FlofUa 

war,  47^-477. 
Walking  pnrcfaaae,  in  Fean^l- 

vania,5B9i. 
WALB-iic-THa-WATBai,  699,  CK, 

697. 
Wallace,  Wm.-  his  Cuiily  mn- 

derod,519L 
Waller,  the  poet,  oicinct  froa, 

Wallis,  foodman,  kflied  at  Chs- 
00,7001 

Walpole,  bmvie  defence  of,  3301 

Walton,  Col.,  hia  eastern  expe- 
dition, 304. 

Walvmbb,    (WonoKBoO    991, 

WAMBxaqoAtKB,  a  Ptemeiy  173. 

H'asustC,  Indiana  cnidly  bant 
there,  161. 

Wampmrnrnftf  conntiy  of,  IC,  8BL 

Wampapaqoab,  ezeeated  for 
murder,  196^ 

Wampatucb,  sochem  of  JWwiss 
ssfcsMt,  sells  Boston  and  ceen- 
try  adjacent,  109,901 ;  bissoa 
sells  firalnttM,  108 ;  oosne  of 
his  tribe  kttled  by  Uhcas, 
144  i  goes  aaaiBot  the  JHb- 
tenjkf, and  lekiled,  lOSL 

Wahpbt,  O.,  100:  "a  eage  In- 
dian,'* 196. 

ire«|nnn,liow  valued,  135,950; 
how  nanuftcnued,  999 ; 
"  neither  Jew  nor  Devil  caa 
counterfeit,"  9S9;  sigBlflca- 
tion  of  the  word,  930. 


Wamiutta, 
which  see. 

Wa  NAOOOCirBUBirT, 


(AlbxarbbbJ 


a    Tsrra- 


Waicamataivaiibt,  of  ^stf 
adk,  (R.  L,)  194. 

WAlflVALABCBTjSBeheB  of  JV«V<- 

nisffr,  161 ;  made  piisonrr  bf 
the  English,  979;  friend  of 
them,  979 ;  governor  of  Mam. 
writes  a  letter  to,  980  ;  i»- 
stores  English  captives,  9B1 ; 
Hooely  sent  into  bis  coonciy 
and  commits  deprtrdations, 
981;  imprisoned  for  debt,  9tB; 
sachem  of  PeMMtoat,  996; 
makes  a  treaty  at  Dover,  (99L 

WANRO,a  fVawaamear,  194, 196» 
199,944. 

Wanuho,  a  JHekegmt  sachem, 
149. 

WAKURfloirxT,  a  noted  7>VTe> 
fn«,  994. 

Wapaivsbtb,  a  J^sOnssttsaM, 
640. 

Wapblla,  a  Snk  chie^  at  Bee- 
ton,  674. 

Ward,  Capt,  in  battle  of  Ban 
Felasco,  474. 

Ward,  Capt.  Jamea,  killed  at 
Pt.  Pleasant,  540l 

Ward,  N.,  his  Simple  CoUer  of 
Agawam,  95. 

Warham,  John,  first  of  the  name 
in  N.  England,  327. 

War,  the  first  proclaimed  by  the 
English  in  N.  England,  99; 
land  the  chief  cause  of,  wHh 
Indians,  590 ;  all  wars  faarbn- 
rDUs,590. 

Wamer^apL  John,  in  Florida 
war,  493* 
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Warren,  Col.,  in  the  Florida 
war,  416--490,  473,  474. 

WAaBUNouMT,a  Patokgc^chltL 
308. 

Warwick,  Mmamaur,  Skaomtt,) 
troablM  it,  {STaSi 

WAUCMHAUtHa,  kid.,  673, 674. 

Waflhingtoo,  G«o.,  anecdote  of 
a  medal  of,  43 :  Indiana  visit 
bim  at  Cambrtdge,  340;  at 
New  York,  386 ;  Ida  ambaaqr 
to  the  French  on  the  Ohio, 
531—533}  take*  meaauiea  (or 
defence  against  the  western 
tribes,  558,  569  :  bia  services 
under  Broddock,  608,  609} 
bis  Biiswen  to  CoairrLAirTaa, 
611  j  his  kindness  towards 
him,  614 ;  monument.  664. 

WAitAMBonKT,  a  noted  Tam- 
ttiM,  305. 

W4MAriirBWAT,  brother  of  On- 

TAKiaST,  99. 

Wasukmbt,  a  nuratine  chief; 
985. 

Watapaoomit,  a  JVbsMft  war- 
rior, 965. 

Watapatahub,  a 
198. 

Watombambt,  a  rorrefuu,  306. 

Watson,  CapL,  defeated  at  Bry- 
ant's Ferry,  496. 

Watson,  John,  Indian  meaaen- 
cer,  965. 

Watson,  M^ior,  in  bottle  of 
Oriskma,  581,  589. 

WatsoD,  Mi^or,  in  tho  Florida 
war,  474. 

WATTAiruMOjf ,  a  rorraCias,  908, 
309. 

Wattasacompohom,  executed, 
161,  277,  697,  696L 

Watts,  Joh5,  a  Cr§ek  wanimr, 
386. 

WATUKPoo,a  ^saqMasof,  coun- 
sellor to  PHU.IP,  199;  taken 
Wmsonetf  945. 
ATutPsquiir,  (TisPB(iuiit,)  a 
great  irampajuMir  cnptain,  and 
sachem  ot  Jtstawamtetf  193  ; 
becomes  surety  for  other  In- 
dians, 196;  sells  lands  Jointly 
with  Philip,  900 ;  other  antes, 
949 ;  his  depredations  In 
Phiup's  war,  949 ;  bums  port 
of  Bridgewater  and  Plym- 
outh, 249  ',  surrenders  to  the 
English,  and  they  execute 
bim,  944. 

Waughwamiico,  a  Jfamganaetf 

Wawau>am,  wife  of  MiAirruir- 
iroMOH,  1*25. 

Wawrahtoic,  a  Ttmktou  chief, 
631. 

Wayles,  Robert,  kUled  at  Sud- 
bury, 69a 

Waymoutb,  Capt,  voyafe  to 
N.  England,  69,  70.  697. 

Wayne,  6«n.,  his  Indian  namea, 
573  ;  bis  western  expedition, 
576  ;  a  hard  flght  with  the 
southern  Indians,  407. 

WxATHBaroBo,  a  great  Ocek 
chief,  368 ;  lakes  Fort  Hlmms, 
989;  surrenders  himself  to 
Gen.  Jackson,  389 ;  makes  a 
masterly  speech  to  bim,  390. 

WXBATAMUK,      (WXPITXAMOK.) 

148,  159,  166. 
Wbbcowit,  a  JVl^«ufc  powwow, 

106. 
Webb^  CapL.. on   the   Florida 

stntion.  499. 
Webb,  VVm.,  about  the  WaOmg 

PardkMS,  514. 


Webster,  Hon.  Daniel,  on  Flor- 
ida war,  496,  «7, 43B. 
WacoPAUHiM,    a    Wamp€»0ag, 

Weedman,  Mr.,  killed  near  St. 
Augustine,  490. 

Wbxtamoo,  wife  of  Ax.Btiixf- 
DBB,  187 ;  complains  against 
her  husband.  188 ;  Joins  Phil- 
ip, 189 ;  wife  of  AuinnAPiif, 
189,  190 ;  drowned  in  Taun- 
ton River,  190 ;  Mrs.  Row- 
landson's  account  of,  940. 

Wbhanowhowit,  aacbem  of 
SwMueoL  984. 

Weiser,  Conrad,  interpreter, 
514,  515,  679. 

Welbome,  Mr.,  meawnfer  to 
MtrragtuueL  157. 

Welford,  Major,  at  bottle  of 
OuWdeMoeht,  4S3. 

Welike,  Florida,  battle  there, 
471. 

Wells,  Capt,  massacred  at  Fort 
Dearborn,  630. 

Wells.  Mr.,  killed  at  Cheny 
Valley,  5t!i6. 

Wells,  (ire^Aamec,)  attacked, 
991. 

WeUk  IndUau,  59,  64, 294, 097. 

WxNAMovsT,  an  JibmakL  998, 
339. 

Wbhbw,  a  M^arragmget  war- 
rior, 211. 

Wbowcrim,  aJVorrajnaiiM^SlL 

Wbpitbamox.  his  son  and  30 
otheis  killed,  144 ;  (Wbbata- 
MCK.)  148,  159, 166. 

WsqUAtH,  131,  138,  159,  100, 
166,  169. 

Weahakom  Pond,  many  Indiana 
killed  there,  976;  Sterling, 
967. 

Westbrook,  CoL,  his  expedition, 
311. 

Westeriy,  R.  I.,  (ITeftapovO 
331. 

Western  antiquities,  55—64. 

West,  Francis,  oomplaina  of 
Philip,  210. 

WaiT,  JoHif,  a  Chmtkte,  115. 

Weston,  Capt  Thomas,  79,  97. 

West,  Sir  B.,  his  •<  Penn*s 
Treaty  »» 517. 

WethersAeld,  (Pyrasf ,)  maaaar 
ere  there,  149, 169. 

WxwAto  WAirvBT,(PHiLip,)  900, 
933. 

Weymouth,  Edward,  bia  booae 
burnt,  295w 

Whedan,  Lt,  kid.  in  Flor.,  491. 

Whbblbabbow,  a  Soieea  chief, 
606. 

Wheeler,  Capt, badly  wounded, 
913L 

Wheeler,  J.  F.,  OksroiM  printer, 

Wheelock,  Dr.  E.,  Indian  labors 
of,  183. 

Wbeeiock,  Lieut,  diea  in  Flor- 
ida, 471. 

Wheelwright,  Rev.  J.,  his  In- 
dian deed,  984. 

Wbeelwright'a  Pond,  batUe  of, 
3:15. 

Whitaker,  Mr.,  wounded  in 
Florida,  489. 

Whitaker,  a  miscreant,  with 
the  Indians,  568. 

Whitchenst,  Lt,  in  the  Florida 
war,  481. 

Whitx-xyxs,  a  noted  Ddamv 
chief,  5^  503;  (KoqcxTH- 
AOABXLo.x,)  556,  700. 

White,  Gen.,  destroys  the  Hal- 
li^ecM,  307. 


Whitehall,  (Eng.,)  Indian  treaty 

Wbfte  Hills,  description  of,  315. 

Whitb  Lion,  a  JJmnn  chief, 
690. 

Whitx  Look,  a  WwMbage,  638. 

White,  Mr.,  on  the  Florida  war, 
497,428. 

White,  Mr.,  bis  femily  attacked, 
488. 

White,  Nathaniel,  a  captive, 
305. 

White,  Peregrine,  the  first  white 
child  bom  in  n!  England,  955. 

Whitb  THCiroaa,  an  /nMiuna 
chief,  53a. 

Whitley,  Lieut,  in  the  Florida 
war,  471. 

Whitman,  Vallentin^,  interpret- 
er, 139. 

Widcabmur  Ponda/unbnsh  then, 
9ia 

Wickford,  (CoeiMueiutve,) 
troubles  at,  990. 

Wigbtman,  Dr.,  at  the  batUe  of 
OttitMeeoocAs.493. 

Wilberforce,  W.,  assists  In 
translating  Indian  language, 
627. 

Wilcox,  Daniel,  interpreter,  253. 

WiLDBow,  Sam,  a  JVWajrciiMC, 
961. 

Wildcat,  (Coacooc^bb,)  479, 
499;  attack  on  some,  players, 
493 ;  bold  exploit  of,  494,  495. 

Willard,  J.,  bia  History  of  Lan- 
caster, 965. 

Willard,  Mi^or,  112;  aent 
against  Uncas,  283:  relieve* 
Brookfleld,  213;  hia  houae 
burned,  S^l. 

Willet,  Capt  Thomas,  190, 193, 
199.  »       »       » 

Willet,  CoL  Bfarrinua,  386,579, 
581, 587. 

Williamson,  CoL,  expedition  o^ 
519,  521, 565. 

Williamson,  Huab,  on  origin  of 
the  Indians^ja. 

Williamson,  Peter,  hia  Naim> 
tlve,  678. 

Williams,  CoL  E.,  killed  at  L. 
George,  535. 

Williams,  John,  Narrative  of 
his  captivity,  395. 

WiUiaras,  J.  L.,  his  account  of 
Florida,  465. 

WiBfams.  H^for,  killed  in  Flor- 
ida, 473. 

Williams,  Roger,  81 ;  kind  to 
Indians,  91 ;  his  account  of 
the  JfarragoMMets,  119 ;  not 
allowed  to  visit  Boston,  125  ; 
Interpreter.  157. 

Willis,  Comfort,  of  Bridgewater, 
292,923. 

Wilson,  Capt.  Samuel,  killed  at 
Point  Pleasant,  540. 

WiircuMBoirx,  wife  of  Moivo- 
ifOTTo,  saves  the  lives  of  two 
captive  girls,  173 ;  of  an  Eng- 
lishman, an  enemy,  174. 

Winchester,  Gen.,  his  defeat, 
625. 

Winder,  Capt,  his  exploit,  484. 

Winder,  Gen.,  taken  prisoner, 
6-i8. 

WiifoxifiM,  a  Ddawaf  chief, 
563,564. 

WircoixA,  an  early  Virginia 
chief,  344,  345. 

Wimubagot,  country  of,  16, 637, 
639. 

WiifNEMAK,  opposea  Txccifr- 
•BH,618 :  fought  atriBpeeanos, 
6:29)  killed  by  Logan,  629. 
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Wnnmrmirr,  mm  of  Na>a- 
rAiHAMB  r,  105 ;  hit  maftiafe, 
111 ;  anecdoCa  oT,  97BL 

WlMlow,    H^ior,     191,    1» 

commandf  id  the  Mkrrmgmmttl 

flffht,  9t9 ;  wounded,  9& 
WlMlow,  NatbuUel,  of  Ttjt^ 

oath,  198. 
WiMlow**  Rock,  LoBf  BMch, 

9M. 
WbMUsI/,  W.,  hia  Wottkiat 

of  Boghad,  lb.  437. 
Winthfop,  Got.  Joba,  91,  197, 

19flL 
Wiatlirop,  Got.  J.,  Jr.,  110, 141, 

160, 161,  172,  906. 
Wirt,  WilUam,  430}  hbdaath, 

WiaroKK,  (WootrAtDcs,)  910. 
WiMaMSMaT,     (NitambiutJ 

306,319. 
Wiawall,  CapC,  kOtod  tai  Lea, 

N.  H.,335r^ 
Wkkara,  A.  &,  hia  Chroatelat, 

830,540,  Ml,  545.  Si& 
WiTTAWAiH,    a    JfknmgmmL 

134,1581 
WirrowAMKT,    a    ITiiwyiMni 

chiel^  96;  aarnriaed  aod  bar- 

hanmtly  flain,  100. 
Wohom,  nufdeis  then,  9S3, 

698. 
WoHWA,    (Horaaooo,)    which 


Wolcott,  OliTcr,  Indian  eooi- 
BBlaaioBer,  607. 

Woiooo,  IL,  hia  Poem  on  Indi- 
ana, 165,  171, 173L 

WoLr-Kiso,  a  Oedk  chief,  363. 

W«Lr,aJV«*«f«a,380;  mSkmp- 

WoivoHAquAHAM,  (Sao.  Jom«,) 

aon  of  NAHAFASBAMaT,  104  ; 

aide  Cahohicu*  in  war,  106  : 

hki  hoaae^bumt.  111. 
Woodcock,  a  ffamfomtag,  945. 
Wood,  Haniy,  of  Middlebon>>, 

949: 
Wood,  Joaeph,  of  PanneylTwin, 


Wood,  W.,  hb  New  England** 

Prophet,  93,  119, 990,  sSL 
WoQowAao,  T.,  a  Cktnkm,  iai- 

woodoioen 


MMC,)  17& 


Woodjr,  t^  complBina  of  Pna- 

•AC1T*,  147. 
WooBAawiaAH,  n  Wk 

945. 
WooiiAnnni,    (Ntmoo,)   190; 

(MoaASBVii,)  900;  makea  a 


at  PlynuNithj^l ;  conn- 
to  Philip,  909 ;  makai 

another  treaty,  904 ;  kaied  In 

the  fiffht  on  Eehoboflk  Plain, 

919. 
WootPAsucs.   n  cannaeltor  to 

Phiup,  909l 
WooTOHaxAifutsa,     wife     of 

Pniup,  194  ;  diaeovenr  of  the 

name,  197 ;  alster  to  the  wife 

of  OciiiHAPia,  939;  (Tasat 

MUMAqua,)  199. 
WoqcACARooan,  a  JWaiajaawl, 

145. 
Woneeter,  Mr.  a  A.,  Impria- 

ooad,  454,457. 
Woilav,  Lienu,  kiUad  in  Bar- 

ner^a  defeat,  687. 
Wormwood,  lieaL,  killed,  982. 
WoaoHBO,  a  Tmrr^tiMM.  901 :  hia 

realdence,997 ;  hia  fort  taken, 

300 ;  treaty  with,  306. 
Woithington,    K,   Uialeiy  of 

Dedham,  106, 19B. 
WoTOKOM,  a  Goonaellor  to  Pbij> 

ip,903. 
Wrentham,     (WolUmmupMtg,) 

Wimrchaaeof;  i98l 
right,  CapL,  W^  mcamnger 
to  CAiioaicvt,  148L 
WuTTACsqviABnuH,  n  PetaeC, 

166L 
WTn#A>,  a  GUrafcM,  37& 
W^r,  E.,  wrecked  in  Florida, 


WrAn,  B.,  hia  life  nrad  by 

POCAHOHTA*,  356. 

Wyilya,  Mttytt,  killed  in  Hai- 


Wy  man,  Seth,  killi  Pauov»,31&. 
ITywna^,  daalroction  ot,  97L 


XATina,  Fbabcis, 
chiai;a3L 


T. 

TAKAm.asnB,    n  Chaik   driet 

285. 
TAHCboocma,  (LrrrLa  CkjocnJ 

417,4791 

TAHrAHTTTfTAHAan.        (QaBAT- 

MoaTAa,)3e4. 
Tamaamm,    eellliiBiinl     llinii, 


FaaMMw,  caunny  of,  16;  thn 

laat  of  the  race,  47& 
TamoydeB,  a  lUe  of  the  Warn 

of  Kiao  Phiup,  170, 19QL 
Yankee,  origin  of  the 


FttaM,    coonliy    oi;   16;    da* 

Teardlyi'sir  Geoiga,  Gor.  of 

Virgiaia,  3001 
Teatee,  J.,  on  the  ITattiv  Pmh- 
50. 


.  iTwwd,  Lieot.,  wonnded,  49L 
York,  Me.,  (AwamtMaem*^  da- 

Btnqred,  990,  WL 
ToTASB,  (YeTHsaH,  Ac)    8ao 

Otaib. 
YooHoatT-op-TBB-THuimKat, 

639. 
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